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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMERCE   AND   LABOR, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  1,  1907. 
Sm: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  Part  III  of  the  Report  on  Manufactures  for  the  census  of  1905.  This 
census  was  taken  ia  conformity  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  6,  1902,  and  the  statistics  cover  the  calendar 
year  ending  December  31,  1904. 

This  volume  is  a  compilation  of  the  buUetuis  for  a  number  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  United  States 
which  were  published  as  rapidly  as  the  compilation  of  the  data  was  finished.  The  monographs  are  bound 
together  because  it  is  the  only  way  they  can  be  permanently  preserved  and  made  convenient  for  general  refer- 
ence. The  statistics  contained  in  these  reports  are  combined  with  those  for  all  other  industries,  thus  giving  the 
totals  for  all  branches  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States  and  in  each  state  and  territory  which  are  published 
in  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  census  of  1905.  The  fieldwork,  the  compilation  of  the  statistics,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  text  have  been  done  by  the  regular  force  of  the  Office,  working  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  William  M. 
Steuartj  chief  statistician  for  manufactures. 
Very  respectfully, 


Hon.  OscAK  S.  Straus, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

(xxi) 
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COMBINED  TEXTILES. 


By  Edward  Stanwood,  Expert  Special  Agent. 


mTEODTJCTION. 

In  some  respects  the  textile  industry,  considered  as 
a  whole,  is  the  most  important  branch  of  manufactures 
carried  on  in  this  coimtry.  It  provides  the  material 
for  substantially  the  entire  clothing  of  the  people,  ex- 
cept their  leather  footwear,  the  hats  and  bonnets  of 
women,  and  the  summer  straw  hats  of  men.  As 
represented  in  the  figures  of  the  present  report  it  fur- 
nishes their  hosiery,  their  underwear,  and  the  ma- 
terial for  all  the  outer  garments  of  persons  of  all 
ages  and  of  both  sexes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large 
class  of  articles  chiefly  for  esthetic  purposes  in 
connection  with  clothing,  of  which  ribbons  are  a  con- 
spicuous example.  Moreover,  it  supplies  articles  of 
household  use,  such  as  carpets,  toweling,  and  bed  cov- 
erings. In  the  grouping  of  industries  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  "textiles"  ranks  third,  according  to. value  of 
products,  the  group  of  "food  and  kindred  products" 
being  first,  and  "iron  and  steel  and  their  products" 
second.  The  Census  grouping,  however,  associates 
with  the  textile  industry  proper  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  etc.,  and  the  class  so  formed  rivals  the  group 
of  iron  and  its  products.  Iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
considered  in  this  large  way,  reported  a  greater  value 
of  products  and  accounted  for  the  disbursement  of  a 
larger  sum  in  wages  than  textiles  with  the  clothing 
manufacture  added.  In  the  number  of  wage-earners 
the  textile  and  allied  industries  are  far  in  excess  of  any 
other  group.  They  reported  the  impressive  number 
1,156,305,  which  is  but  little  below  the  combiaed  num- 
ber employed  in  food  and  kindred  products,  and  iron 
and  steel  and  their  products.  The  extent  to  which  an 
industry  gives  employment  and  the  amount  which  it 
pays  in  wages  is  a  better  test  of  its  importance  than  the 
capital  it  requires,  the  cost  of  materials,  the  Value  of 
products,  or  even  than  the  added  value  by  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacture.  An  extensive  business  may  be 
carried  on  in  one  industry  upon  a  capital  that  would 
be  entirely  inadequate  in  another.  The  unit  of  value 
of  materials  to  each  person  employed  in  iron  and 
steel  blast  furnaces  and  steel  works  and  rolling  mills  is 
$2,556;  in  the  cotton  manufacture  it  is  only  1906,  a 
fact  which  illustrates  the  worthlessness  of  the  cost  of 
materials  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  even  if  it  were  not 
true  that  the  cost  of  raw  materials  fluctuates  so  greatly 
that  it  can  not  be  taken  even  as  a  test  of  comparison 
of  one  year  with  another  in  considering  the  same  in- 
dustry.    Not  only  does  the  same  objection  apply  to 


the  value  of  products  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  but 
when  the  gross  value  is  taken  as  the  basis  there  is  a 
multiplicity  of  duplication — the  product  of  one  proc- 
ess being  the  raw  material  of  the  next — and  accord- 
ingly this  also  must  be  rejected  as  a  fair  test.  If  we 
limit  the  consideration  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
silk,  woolen,  and  worsted  goods,  omitting  hosiery 
and  knit  goods  and  carpets  and  rugs,  and  take  into 
account  only  the  production  of  cloth  and  yarn  for 
further  manufacture,  the  industry  gave  employment 
to  532,057  persons  at  the  census  of  1905,  which  is 
more  than  twice  the  number  engaged  in  producing 
iron  and  steel  for  further  manufacture.  The  indus- 
tries embraced  in  the  report  upon  "  textiles ' '  at  this 
census  include  not  only  those  which  furnish  such  cloth 
and  yarn,  but  also  the  other  branches  of  wool  manu- 
facture, the  great  and  growing  hosiery  and  knit  goods 
industry,  the  manufacture  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute 
products,  and  the  dyeing  and  flnishing  of  textiles.  In 
detail  they  are  as  follows: 

Wool  manufactures — Cont'd. 

Felt  hats. 

Shoddy. 

Wool  pulling. 

Wool  scouring. 
Silk  and  silk  goods. 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  products: 

Cordage  and  twine. 

Jute  and  jute  goods. 

Linen  goods. 
Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles. 

There  are  theoretical  objections  to  including  some 
of  the  foregoing  branches  of  the  industry  in  the  cate- 
gory of  combined  textiles,  some  because  of  their  sim- 
plicity, others  because  of  their  complexity.  Wool 
fulling,  wool  scouring,  felt  hats,  and  shoddy  are  re- 
ported upon  separately  in  this  worlc,  and  the  facts 
regarding  them  are  not  included  in  the  general  tables 
for  combined  textiles,  although  by  far  the  largest 
amount  of  wool  used  is  scoured  in  woolen,  worsted, 
and  carpet  factories,  and  although  much  of  the  shoddy 
that  enters  into  fabrics  is  produced  in  the  establish- 
ments that  make  use  of  it.  Felt  hats  are  excluded 
because  the  material  is  fur  and  not  wool.  Yet  for 
good  reasons  dyeing  and  finishing  is  included  in  the 
tables  of  combined  textiles,  notwithstanding  they  are 
to  a  certain  extent  inconsistent  with  the  reason  for 
excluding  wool  scouring  and  shoddy. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
products  of  textile  factories  are  goods  not  completely 

(3) 


Cotton  manufactures: 

Cotton  goods. 

Cotton  small  wares. 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 
Wool  manufactures: 

Worsted  goods. 

Woolen  goods. 

Carpets  and  rugs,  other  than 
rag. 

Felt  goods. 

Wool  hats. 


MANUFACTURES. 


manufactured  in  condition  for  final  use,  but,  like  yarn 
and  cloth,  are  material  for  further  manufacture.  For 
this  reason  the  production  of  cotton  small  wares  and 
of  hosiery  and  knit  goods  represents  an  advance  upon 
the  manufacture  of  ordinary  textiles.  The  making  of 
shoestrings,  hosiery,  and  knit  underwear,  which  are 
truly  parts  of  the  textile  manufacture,  may  also  be 
classed  with  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  Carpets 
need  to  be  sewed  before  they  can  be  put  to  use,  but 
rugs  which  are  made  in  the  same  factories  and  with 


the  same  patterns  represent  completed  goods,  ready 
for  sale  to  consumers.  But  no  statistical  error  arises 
from  including  all  these  goods  in  the  tables  of  the 
combined  textile  industry. 

The  general  facts  regarding  the  textile  industry  aa 
a  whole  are  given  in  Table  1,  which  is  a  comparative 
summary  from  which  the  growth  of  the  industry,  not 
only  in  the  aggregate,  but  in  each  branch,  may  be 
traced  at  census  periods  extending  over  more  than 
half  a  century. 


Table  1.— COMBINED  TEXTILES—COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  INDUSTRIES :  1850  TO  1505. 

[The  statistics  for  1905  sliown  in  the  table  do  not  include  17  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products.    These  establishments 
manufactured  textiles  in  1905  to  the  value  of  $919,949.    The  amount  of  such  products  was  not  ascertained  at  prior  censuses.] 


Total  

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  small  wa  res 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Wool  manufactuTi  H 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  products 
Dyeing  and  nnisbing  textiles . . 

Total 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  small  wares 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Wool  manuf  jcl  ur.s 

Silk  and  sUk  goods 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  products 
Dyeing  and  fLnisMng  te^xtiles . . 

Total 

Cotton  manufactures  2 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Wool  manufactures 

Silk  and  sUk  goods 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  products 
Dyeing  and  flnisliing  textiles . . 

Total 

Cotton  manufactures » 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Wool  manufactures 

Bilk  and  silk  goods 

Dyeing  and  fiinishing  textiles. . 

Total 

Cotton  manufactures  ' 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Wool  manufactures 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Dyeing  and  fmishing  textiles . . 

Total 

Cotton  manufactures  3 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

\Vool  manufactures 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles  , . 

Total 

Cotton  manufactures  2 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Wool  manufactures 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles . . 


Census 


1905 

1905 
1905 
1905 
li:05 
1905 
1905 
1805 

1900 

1900 
1900 
19C0 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 

1890 

1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 

1880 

1880 

18:0 
I8I1O 
1880 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


4, 56.3 


1,077 

77 

1,079 

1.213 

624 

133 

360 

4,312 

973 
82 
921 
1,414 
483 
141 


4,276 


906 
796 
,693 
472 
162 
248 


4,018 


Capital. 


SI, 343, 324, 605 


605, 100, 164 
8,010,491 
106, Ces,  531 
370,801,691 
109, 556, 021 
64, 423,  531 
88,708,676 

1,042,997,577 

460,842.772 

6, 397, 386 

81,860,604 

310,179,749 
81,082,201 
41,991,762 
60, 643, 104 

767,705,310 


354,020,843 
50,607,738 

245, 886, 743 
61, 007, 637 
27, 731, 649 
38,450,800 


412, 721, 496 


SALAEIED  OFFICIALS, 
CLEBKS,  ETC. 


Number. 


24, 116 


6,738 
243 
4,304 
5,616 
4,027 
992 
2,196 

16, 822 

4,713 
189 
2,809 
4,495 
2,657 
641 
1,318 

no,  637 


2,709 
1,621 
3,652 
1,631 
468 
666 


Salaries. 


$32, 496,  660 


9)911,767 
326, 124 
4, 436, 941 
8,177,346 
4,742,270 
1, 494, 732 
3, 407, 381 

23, 289, 162 

7, 123, 574 
226,  625 
3,124,798 
6, 465, 496 
3, 134, 362 
967, 190 
2,267,128 

112,639,920 


3,464,734 
1, 685, 163 
4,057,695 
1,917,877 
609, 170 
805,291 


WAGE-EAENEES 
AND  WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


739,239 


310, 468 
6,410 
103, 716 
179,976 
79, 601 
24,  608 
36, 565 

661,451 

297,929 

4,932 

83, 387 

169, 108 
65,  416 
20,903 
29,776 

617,237 


J249,367,277 


94, 377, 696 
1, 828, 100 
31, 630, 024 
70,797,624 
26,767,943 
8, 580, 785 
15,469,205 

209,022,447 

85,126,310 
1,663,442 
24, 368, 027 
67,933,817 
20,982,194 
6,331,741 
12,726,316 

168,488,982 


218,876 
69, 588 

164,371 
49,  382 
15,  619 
19, 601 


66,024,638 
16, 578, 119 
64,339,775 
17, 762, 441 
4,872,389 
8,911,720 


Miscella- 
neous ex- 
penses. 


S86, 110, 180 


29,930,801 
566, 677 
10,320.176 
21 , 588,  466 
14,052,777 
3,683,107 
6,978,277 

63,122,916 

21, 660, 144 

462, 634 

6,699,866 

17,329,932 

10,264,208 

2,678,286 

4,137,947 

44, 788, 668 


Cost  of 

materials 

used 


Value  of 
products. 


$745,783,168  $1,216,036,792 


282.047,648 

4.207,6.55 

76, 593, 782 

242,561.096 
75.  861',]  88 
44,890.546 
19,621,253 

521,345,200 

173, 441, 390 
3, 110, 137 
51,071.859 

181,169,127 
62.406,065 
32.197,885 
17,9.58,137 

447,546.640 


16,716,.")24 
3,(i27  245 

16, 622;  263 
4,2,59,623 
1,431,932 
3,131,081 


154,912,979 
35.861,686 

167,233,987 
51,004,425 
26,148,344 
12,385,220 


302,709,894 


442.461,218 
«; 016,  486 
136, 668, 139 
380,934,003 
133,288,072 
62,939,329 
50,849,545 

931, 494, 568 

332,806.156 

6, 394;  164 

96,482.566 

296.990; 484 

107',  256, 258 

47, 601, 607 

44,963,331 

759,262,283 


267,981,724 
67,241.013 

270. 527, 511 
87,298,464 
37,313,021 
28,900,560 


532,675,488 


1  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table 

2  Includes  cotton  goods  and  cotton  small  wares. 
8  Not  reported  separately. 

'  Includes  2,115  officers  and  clerks,  whose  salaries  were  not  reported. 

•  Not  reported. 

« Includes  cotton  goods  and  cotton  smaU  wares  and  In  addition  to  these  data  there  were  received  at  the  census  of  1880  returns  for  ■'49  mills  cla<i<ipr:  an  "<,r^oM»l 
mills," engaged  m  wortang  raw  cotton,  waste,  or  cotton  yarn  mto  hosiery,  webbing,  tapes,  and  fancy  fabrics,  and  mixed  goods  or  other  fain^cs  which  are  not  Ism  „i 
specific  manufactures  of  wool  or  cotton.  These  249  establishments  reported  $11,224,448  capital,  12,928  employees,  $3,.573,909  wages  S2  338  385  cnst^f  cntfon  poL,?!^„h 
$18,860,273  value  of  products,  and  should  be  considered  in  making  comparisons.  In  189lJ  this  class  of  mills  is  roported  undef  a  nirmber  of  Merent  b^d«  »^?^™f<?v,' 
some  of  them  may  be  included  in  the  totals  for  the  textile  industries  presented  in  the  figures  for  1  so"  numoer  ox  Oitterent  heads,  although 


'At  the  census  of  1870  the  value  of  the  fabric  itself  was  reported,  whereas  in  aU  subsequent  censuses  merely  the  value  added  to  such  fabric  by  the  Drocess  of  dveinc 
and  finishing  was  reported  as  value  of  products.  iu.uin.  uji  me  process  01  ayeing 

«  This  item  was  not  fully  reported  at  the  census  of  1850. 


COMBINED  TEXTILES. 


NUMBER   OF   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  total  number  of  establishments  shows  a  net 
increase  of  251  since  the  last  census.  The  extension  of 
the  cotton  goods  industry  in  the  South  between  1900 
and  1905  is  responsible  for  all  of  the  increase  re- 
ported for  this  branch.  The  largest  decrease — 201 
establishments — occurred  in  the  wool  manufacture,  but 
the  decline  was  more  apparent  than  real,  as  it  was 
caused  by  the  elimination  from  the  1905  totals  of  many 
custom  carding  mills  of  small  capacity  and  by  the  dis- 
continuance of  operations  by  numerous  small  weaving 
concerns  which  were  not  favorably  located.  There 
was  also  a  small  decrease  in  the  number  of  establish- 
ments for  cotton  small  wares  and  flax,  hemp,  and  jute. 
In  neither  of  these  cases  does  the  decrease  signify  a 
decline  of  the  industry. 

The  distribution  of  the  industry,  so  far  as  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  is  concerned,  shows  no  important 
change  and  no  tendency  to  change.  Of  the  4,430  con- 
cerns in  the  country  engaged  in,  the  textile  industry  m 
1905,  excluding  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufactures, 
3,841  were  located  in  14  states  bordering  on  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  in  1900,  out  of 
a  total  of  4,171,  there  were  in  this  territorj^  3,514.  The 
cotton  industry  is  concentrated  for  the  most  part  in 
southern  New  England  and  in  the  states  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia;  the 
wool  industry  and  knit  goods  in  southern  New  England, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania;  and  the  silk  manufacture 


in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Connecti- 
cut. The  report  on  the  silk  industry  gives  strong  rea- 
sons for  regarding  Pennsylvania  as  the  leading  state  iix 
the  manufacture  of  silk  at  the  census  of  1905,  having 
displaced  New  Jersey  from  that  position  since  the 
census  of  1900.  Although  the  most  important  fact  in 
the  textile  industry  in  the  last  quartei-  of  a  century  has 
been  the  development  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the 
South,  yet  the  three  southern  states  of  New  England, ' 
together  with  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, now  contain  3,011  textile  establishments  of  the 
above  total  of  4,430,  or  68  per  cent. 

CAPITAL. 

The  gross  capital  reported  was  $1,343,324,605,  and  is 
an  increase  of  $300,327,028,  or  28.8  per  cent  over  1900. 
Every  branch  of  the  textile  industry  shows  an  increase 
of  capital  in  1905  compared  with  1900,  and,  with  a  few 
minor  exceptions,  this  is  true  of  every  single  division  of 
each  branch.  Cotton  goods  increased  $144,257,3^2,  or 
31.3  per  cent;  cotton  small  wares,  $1,613,106,  or  25.2 
per  cent;  wool  manufactures,  $60,681,942,  or  19.6 
per  cent;  hosierj^  and  knit  goods,  $24,802,927,  or 
30.3  per  cent;  silk,  $28,474,420,  or  35.1  per  cent;  flax, 
hemp,  and  jute,  $12,431,769,  or  29.6  per  cent;  and  dye- 
ing and  finishing,  $28,065,472,  or  46.3  per  cent.  A 
fuller  statement  of  the  capital  employed  in  each  branch 
of  the  textile  industry  at  each  census  period  beginning 
with  1840  is  contained  in  Table  2. 


Table  2.— CAPITAL,  BY  INDUSTRIES:   1840  TO  1905. 


190.3. 
1900. 
1890. 
18S0. 
1870. 
isnri. 
1850. 
1840. 


Total. 


SI,  343, 324, 605 
1,042,997,577 
767,705,310 
412,721,496 
297, 694, 243 
150,080,852 
112,613,947 
66,867,483 


Cotton  manu- 
factures.1 


S613, 110, 665 
467,240,167 
354, 020, 843 
208,280,346 
140, 706, 291 
98, 585,  269 
74,500,931 
51, 102, 359 


Hosiery  and 
knit  goods. 


$106, 663, 531 

81,860,604 

60,607,738 

15, 579, 591 

10,931,260 

4,035,510 

544,736 

W 


Wool  manu- 
factures.2 


$370,861,691 
310,179,749 
245, 886, 743 
143,612,278 
121,461,059 
38, 814. 422 
31,971,631 
16, 765, 124 


Siilc  and  silk 
goods. 


$109, 656, 021 
81,082,201 
61,007,637 
19,126,300 
6,231,130 
2,926,980 
678, 300 


Flax,  hemp, 
and  jute  prod- 
ucts.' 


S54, 423,  631 
41,991,762 
27,731,649 


Dyeing  and 
finishing 
textiles. 


$88,708,576 
60,643,104 
38,460,800 
26,223,981 
18,374,603 
5,718,671 
4,818,350 


1  Includes  cotton  goods  and  cotton  small  wares. 

'  Includes  worsted  goods;  woolen  goods;  carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag;  felt  goods;  and  wool  hats. 

'  Includes  cordage  and  twine;  jute  and  juts  goods;  and  Imen  goods.    Also  two  estabUshmeuts  classified  in  1890  as  '  'Uneu  tliread." 

<  Not  reported  separately. 


MANUFACTURES. 


WAGE-EAENERS    AND    "WAGES. 

The  wage-earners  in  all  the  branches  of  the  textile 
industry  formed  a  great  army  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  numbering  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 


Uon— 739,239— an  increase  of  77,788  since  the  census 
of  1900,  or  11.8  per  cent.  The  distribution  of  these 
employees,  classified  as  men,  women,  and  children, 
among  the  several  branches,  and  the  amount  of  their 
wages  ia  1900  and  1905  are  shown  in  Table  3. 


Table  3.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  WAGE-EAR?sERS  AND  WAGES,  BY  INDUSTRIES:   1905  AND  1900. 


INDUSTRY. 


Census. 


Total 1905 


Cotton  goods 

Cotton  small  wares 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Wool  manufactures  i 

Silk  and  sUk  goods 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  products  ^ 
Dyeing  and  flniahing  textiles. . . 


Total. 


Cotton  goods 

Cotton  small  wares  .a 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Wool  manufactures  i 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  products  2 
Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles , . . 


1905 
1905 
1906 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 

1900 

1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


Average 
number. 


739, 239 


Wages. 


S249,357,277 


MEN  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Average 
number. 


335, 154 


310, 458 
5,416 
103, 715 
179,976 
79, 601 
24, 508 
35, 665 

661, 451 


94,377,696 
1, 828, 100 
31,636,024 
70, 797, 624 
26,767,943 
8, 580, 785 
15, 469, 205 

209,022,447 


297,929 

4,932 

83, 387 

159, 108 
65, 416 
20,903 
29, 776 


86, 126, 310 
1, 563,  442 
24, 358, 627 
67,933,817 
20,982,194 
6,331,741 
12,726,316 


146, 718 
1,565 
26, 167 
94,841 
27.037 
12, 343 
28,483 

298, 867 


134, 354 
1,367 
21,164 
83,  ,371 
24, 206 
9,996 
24, 419 


Wages. 


S133,618,439 


62,212,730 
740, 538 
10,747,214 
44, 237, 484 
12,787,322 
6, 349, 427 
13,543,724 

118,783,713 


46,923,366 
671, 616 

8,890,728 
36,412,872 
10,699,483 

3, 824,  665 
11,361,194 


■WOMEN  16  YEARS  AND 
OVER. 


Average 
number. 


330, 180 


Wages. 


CHILDREN  UNDER  16 
YEARS. 


Average 
number. 


S97, 693,  584 


73, 905 


S12, 146, 254 


124,711 
3,452 
68, 867 
72, 222 
46, 198 
10,072 
5,668 

292,286 


123,709 
3,173 
S3, 665 
64, 141 
34,  767 
8,643 
4,263 


35,872,610 

40,023  1 

1,023,474 

399  1 

19,354,014 

9,681 

23,992,908 

12,913  1 

12,859,166 

7,  3B6  1 

2,851,429 

2.033 

1,640,093 

1,424 

80,258,716 

70,298 

6,292,466 

64,088 

1, 434, 796 

2, 667, 132 

1,121,466 

379,929 

286, 388 

9,980,018 


32,917,933 
828, 732 
14,243,808 
19, 549, 423 
9,377,696 
2, 174, 152 
1,166,972 


39,866 

392 

8,668 

11,696 

6,413 

2,259 

1,104 

5,286,012 

63, 194 

1,224,091 

1,971,622 

905,016 

333,034 

198, 160 


1  Includes  worsted  goods:  woolen  goods;  carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag;  felt  goods;  and  wool  hats. 

2  Includes  cordage  and  twine;  jute  and  jute  goods;  and  linen  goods. 


Although  the  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  wage-earners  in  every  branch  of  the  industry,  it  is  a 
striking  fact  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  cotton 
manufacture,  which  accounts  for  more  than  42  per  cent 
of  all  the  employees,  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
branch.  The  explanation,  which  is  fully  considered  in 
the  report  on  cotton  manufactures,  is  that  the  most 
extensive  and  prolonged  labor  strike  in  the  history  of 
American  cotton  manufactures  occurred  in  the  city 
of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  lasted  through  six  months  of 
the  census  year;  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  fact  of  a 
year  of  unusual  hardship  which,  owing  to  the  excessively 
high  price. of  cotton,  caused  the  stoppage  of  mills  in 
other  places  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  The  num- 
ber of  employees  reported  above  is  not  the  usual 
number  but  the  average  number  for  the  ,year.  Had 
the  year  1905  been  a  normal  year,  the  total  number 
in  the  textile  industry  as  a  whole  would  probably  have 
exceeded  750,000. 

The  proportion  of  men,  women,  and  children  in 
each  branch  of  the  industry  at  each  enumeration 
beginning  with  1880  is  exhibited  in  Table  4. 

In  the  aggregated  industry  the  changes  indicated 
since  1900  are  exceedingly  small.  The  percentage  of 
men  shows  a  tendency  to  increase  slightly,  but  this 
has  been  the  case  through  the  whole  period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  The  proportion  of  women  is  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1880.  The  proportion  of 
children  tends  to  decrease,  but  the  tendency  is  some- 
what retarded  by  the  peculiar  labor  conditions  in  the 
South,  where  the  great  extension  of  cotton  manufactur- 
ing has  drawn  heavily  upon  the  available  supply  of 
helpers.     The  indications  are  that  this  abnormal  condi- 


tion is  passing,  and  that  the  evil  of  child  labor  will  cure 
itself  or  be  cured  by  legislation.  The  cotton  manu- 
facture is  the  only  one  in  which  children  constitute 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  force  employed,  and  even 
in  that  branch  the  proportion  has  declined  since  1880 
from  16.2  per  cent  to  12.8  per  cent.  More  violent 
changes  are  to  be  expected  in  new  industries  and  in 
those  that  are  expanding  rapidly  than  in  those  which 
have  been  long  established  and  fully  organized.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  to  find  in  the  silk  manufacture 
that  the  proportion  of  men  dropped  from  37  per  cent 
to  34  per  cent,  whereas  women  increased  from  53.2  per 
cent  to  56.8  per  cent;  and  that  corresponding  .but 
somewhat  smaller  changes  took  place  in  hosiery  and 
knit  goods;  in  the  wool  manufacture  the  largest 
change  was  an  increase  from  52.4  per  cent  to  only 
52.7  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of  men. 

Recurring  to  Table  3,  the  total  amount  paid  in 
wages  to  textile  workers  at  the  census  of  1905  was 
$249,357,277,  which  compares  with  $209,022,447  in 
1900— an  increase  of  $40,334,830,  or  19.3  per  cent. 
As  this  rate  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  increase 
in  the  average  number,  it  appears  to  mdicate  an 
increase  of  wages.  But  such  indications  are  to  be 
taken  with  extreme  caution,  particularly  when  they 
result  from  averaging  many  diverse  industries  and 
wage-earners  of  various  degrees  of  skill,  including 
great  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
figures  representing  aggregate  wages  are  impressive  by 
their  magnitude,  and  may  be  useful  in  a  general  study 
of  social  and  labor  conditions,  but  they  do  not  form  a 
safe  basis  for  definite  economic  comparisons  and 
deductions. 
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Table  4.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  WAGE-EARNERS,  AND  PER  CENT  EACH  CLASS  IS  OP  TOTAL,  BY  INDUSTRIES: 

1880  TO  1905. 


Cen- 
sus. 


Total 

Cotton  manuf  actuies ' 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Wool  manufactures  3 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  products* 
Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles . . . 


1905 
1900 
1890 


190:> 

1900 

1860 

U880 

1903 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 


AVERAGE  NUMPER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS. 


Total. 


739, 239 
661,461 
617,237 
384,251 


.S15,874 
302, 861 
218,876 
174, 659 

103.715 
83;  387 
69,588 
28,885 

179,976 
169, 108 
164, 271 
132, 672 

79,601 
66,416 
49,382 
31,337 

24,f08 
20,903 
15,519 

35,565 
29,776 
19,601 
16,698 


Men  16 

years  and 

over. 


335, 154 
298,867 
223,712 
159,382 


Women  10 

years  and 

over. 


330, 1£0 
292, 286 
260, 512 
169,806 


147, 283 
135, 721 
88,837 
61,7l0 

25, 167 
21,164 
14,848 
7,617 

94, 841 
83,371 
78,550 
67,942 

27,037 

24,206 

17,602 

9,375 

12,343 
9,996 
7,367 

28,483 
24,419 
16,610 
12,788 


128, 163 
126, 882 
106, t07 
84,618 

68,867 
63, 665 
40,826 
17,707 

72,222 
64, 141 
64,944 
49, 107 

45, 198 
34,797 
28,914 


10,072 
8,648 
6,923 

6,668 
4,253 
2,298 
2,038 


PER  CENT   OF  TOTAL. 


Children 

under  16 

years. 


73,906 
70, 298 
43,013 
66,063 


40, 428 
40,2;8 
23,432 
28,341 

9,681 
8,668 
3,916 
3,661 

12,913 
11,596 
10, 777 
15,623 

7,366 
6,413 
2,866 
5,666 

2,093 
2,269 
1,229 

1,424 

1,104 

793 

1,872 


46.  3 
46.2 
43.3 
4!..i 


Women. 


44.7 
44.2 
48.4 
44.2 


Children. 


10.0 
10.6 
8.3 
14.3 


46.6 
44.8 
40.6 
36.4 

40.6 
41.9 
48.7 
48.4 

24.3 
26.4 
24.9 
26.0 

66.4 
64.2 
68.6 
61.3 

62.7 
52.4 

51.2 

40.1 
40.3 
42.1 
37.0 

34.0 
37.0 
35.6 
29.9 

56.8 
63.2 
58.6 
52.3 

60.4 
47.8 
47.5 

41.1 
41.4 
44.6 

80.1 
82.0 
84.2 
76.6 

16.9 
14.3 
11.7 
12.2 

12.8 
13.3 
10.7 
16.2 

9.3 

10.4 
6.6 
12.7 

7.2 
7.3 
7.0 
11. 8 

9.3 
9.8 
5.8 
17.8 

8.5 
10.8 
7.9 

4.0 
3.7 
4.0 
11.2 


^  Includes  2,115  officers  and  clerks  whose  salaries  were  not  reported. 

^Includes  cotton  goods  and  cotton  small  wares. 

'Includes  worsted  goods;  woolen  goods;  carpets  and  rues,  other  than  rag;  lelt  goods;  and  wool  hats. 

*  Includes  cordage  and  twine;  jute  and  jute  goods;  and  linen  goods.    Also  2  establishments  classified  in  1890  as  "  linen  thread." 


MATERIALS   USED. 

The  cost  of  materials  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1905 
was  $745,783,168,  which  compares  with  $521,345,200 
in  1900,  an  increase  of  $224,437,968,  or  43  per  cent. 
Inasmuch  as  by  far  the  largest  part  of  such  materials 
consisted  of  raw  fiber,  the  price  of  which  fluctuates 
widely,  no  safe  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these 
figures.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price  of  cotton  was 
abnormally  low  in  1900  and  abnormally  high  in  1904; 
and  the  price  of  wool,  particularly  of  carpet  wool,  was 
so  high  in  1904  that  the  advance  affected  the  manu- 
factirre  seriously.  A  much  more  trustworthy,  although 
not  a  wholly  satisfactory  basis  for  comparison  of  mate- 
rials used,  is  the  quantity  of  textile  fibers  consumed. 
Table  5  shows  the  quantity  of  principal  raw  fibers  con- 
sumed in  all  branches  of  the  combined  textile  indus- 
try, exclusive  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  from  1840  to 
1905. 

Table  5.— Consumption  of  raw  textile  fibers:  1840  to  1905. 


1905. 
1900. 
1890. 
1880. 
1870. 
1860. 
1850. 
1840., 


Cotton 
(pounds).' 


1,963,617,311 
1,910,509,193 
1,193,374,641 
798,344,838 
430,781,937 
443,846,378 
288, 568, 000 
126,000,000 


Wool 
(pounds)  .'■ 


500,826,711 
412,323,430 
372,797,413 
296,192,229 
219,970,174 
98,379,785 
70,862,829 


Silk 
(pounds) . 


11,572,783 
9,760,770 
6,376,881 
2,690,482 
684, 488 
462,966 


1  Includes  cotton  consumed  in  establishments  classed  as  cotton  goods;  cotton 
mnaU  wares;  worsted  goods;  woolen  goods;  carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag; 

*''^^Inctu■dtf  ^"olTonJ'l^Sn  tstablishmenta  classed  as  worsted  goods 
woolen  gSods;  carpets  aid  rugs,  other  than  rag;  felt  goods;  wool  hats;  and 
hosiery  and  knit  goods. 


The  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
cotton  was  but  2.8  per  cent  does  not  signify  that  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  had  not  increased  at  a 
higher  rate  than  during  the  preceding  five  years, 
but  that  the  manufacture  in  the  year  1904  was  affected 
by  adverse  conditions,  which  caused  enforced  idleness 
in  a  large  number  of  important  mills.  The  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  wool  was  21.5  per  cent.  There  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  high  price  of  wool  caused 
any  serious  diminution  of  consumption.  The  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  silk  was  18.6  per  cent.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  fibers  consumed  did 
not  in  any  case  increase  at  a  rate  even  approaching 
that  of  the  cost  of  all  the  materials  used — a  fact  which 
brings  into  great  prominence  the  disturbance  of  values 
of  the  several  kinds  of  material  in  1904. 

Although  the  several  branches  of  the  textile  indus- 
try are  distinct,  each  from  all  the  others,  and  although 
each  is  properly  designated  by  the  fiber  which  is  its 
chief  material,  there  is  an  extensive  interchange  of 
materials.  The  statement  is  more  especially  true  of 
yarns;  for  wool  is  not  used  in  the  raw  state  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  any  division  of  the  industry 
except  in  the  wool  manufacture  and  in  hosiery  and 
knit  goods;  and  raw  silk  is  consumed  in  the  silk  man- 
ufacture only.  But  cotton  in  the  raw  state  is  used 
in  all  the  chief  branches  except  silk.  Table  6  shows 
the  consumption  of  raw  fibers  as  reported  at  the  cen- 
sus of  1905,  in  all  textile  industries  except  flax, 
hemp,  and  jute  products. 
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Table  6. — B,aw  fibers  consumed,  hy  industries:  1905. 


INDUSTRY. 

Cotton 
(pounds). 

Wool 
(pounds). 

Animal 
hair  and 

fur 
(pounds). 

Silk 
(pounds). 

Total     ... 

11,963,661,711 

601,468,203 

60,808,287 

11,572,783 

Cotton  goods 

1,873,074,716 
3,362,434 

50,586,760 
4, 333,  .576 

28, 279, 8,32 
1,997,369 
1,982,624 

Cotton  small  wares 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

17,300,616 

261,368,084 

157, 33,5, 727 

51,320,521 

11,868,238 

1,633,525 

697, 492 

44,000 

89,  .502 

6,740,249 

23,754,714 

6, 805, 802 

6,974,634 

210,027 

605,000 

6,728,359 

Worsted  goods 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Wool  hats 

Shoddy 

44,400 

Felt  hats 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

11, 572, 783 

1  F.xclusive  of  18,142,73J  pounds  ol  cotton  consumed  in  cordage  and  twine 
mills. 


The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  consumed  in  manu- 
factures other  than  that  of  cotton  goods  proper  was 
90,586,995  pounds,  which  was  only  4.6  per  cent  of  the 
entire  consumption  reported.  The  interchange  of  yarns 
reveals  still  more  clearly  the  extent  of  the  interdepend- 
ence of  the  several  branches  of  the  textile  industry, 
which  is  shown  by  Table  7.  For  reasons  which  are 
fully  explained  in  the  report  upon  the  manufacture  of 
flax,  hemp,  and  jute  products,  the  materials  used  in 
those  industries  can  not  be  stated  separately;  they  are 
therefore  omitted  from  the  table. 


Table  7.— YARNS'  CONSUMED,  BY  INDUSTRIES:  1905. 


Cotton 
(pounds). 


Woolen, 

worsted,  and 

merino 

(pounds) . 


Silk 
(pounds) . 


Linen 
(pounds) . 


Jute 
(pounds) . 


other 

kinds 

(pounds). 


Total. 


336, 359, 633 


102,411,024 


6,925,493 


9,048,018 


49, 713, 205  1, 081, 130 


Cotton  goods 

Cotton  small  wares 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Worsted  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Felt  goods 

Silk  and  silk  goods 


91,594,658 
13,816,858 
161, 500,  466 
13,719,123 
18, 878, 949 
27, 421, 831 
409,  463 
9,018,295 


1, 398, 904 

29, 173 

16,197,803 

29,673,246 

9,582,443 

44,823,531 

124, 380 

681, 544 


369, 
43, 
320, 
304, 
107, 
76, 

5,703, 


515, 897 

224, 200 

65, 392 

1,600 

2,007 

;,  228, 200 

20, 822 


7,225 

13, 171 

396, 101 

49,119,558 

178, 150 


814,425 
136,  776 


130,930 


'  Exclusive  ol  yarns  made  in  mill  for  use  therein. 


Cotton  yarn  was  purchased  for  use  in  every  branch 
of  the  textile  industry  shown  in  Table  7.  The  weight 
of  cotton  yarn  purchased  and  consumed  in  the  indus- 
tries, exclusive  of  cotton  goods  proper,  was  244,764,975 
pounds.  The  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  reported 
the  production  of  364,472,753  poimds  of  cotton  yarn 
for  sale  and  the  purchase  and  consumption  of  91,694,- 
658  pounds;  the  difference,  which  is  252,878,095 
pounds,  represents  the  quantity  spun  for  sale  to  other 
industries.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  this 
arnoimt  was  consumed  in  the  textile  industries  in- 
cluded in  this  report,  as  large  quantities  of  cotton 
yam,  as  well  as  other  yarns,  are  consumed  by  estab- 
lishments making  hand  knit  goods  and  in  other 
branches  of  manufactures. 

Woolen,  worsted,  and  merino  yarns  are  also  among 
the  materials  employed  in  every  principal  branch  of 
the  textile  iadustry;  but  the  quantities  are  small 
except  in  the  wool  manufacture  and  in  hosiery  and 
knit  goods.  Of  the  102,411,024  pounds  of  woolen, 
worsted,  and  merino  yarn  purchased  by  establishments 
of  all  kinds,  establishments  manufacturing  cotton 
goods  and  cotton  small  wares  consumed  but  1,428,077 
pounds  and  the  silk  manufactiue  only  581,544  pounds, 
or  slightly  less  than  2  per  cent  of  that  here  reported. 
As  all  but  a  small  portion  of  such  yam  was  made  in 
the  mills  for  use  therein,  and  does  not  therefore  appear 
anywhere  in  the  census  statistics  as  yam,  the  amount 
reported  as  purchased  and  consumed  by  cotton  and  silk 
mills  is  an  extremely  insignificant  fraction  of  the  whole. 


A  much  more  important  portion  apparently  of  the 
silk  yarn  consumed  was  purchased  for  use  in  estab- 
lishments dealing  chiefly  with  cotton  and  wool.  The 
weight  of  silk  yarn,  including  spim  silk,  consumed  in 
such  establishments,  including  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
was  1,221,586  pounds,  which  was  17.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  of  silk  yarns  purchased  by  all  mills,  in- 
cluding silk  mills.  The  total  of  5,703,907  pounds 
given  for  silk  mills  in  Table  7  includes  silk  and  spun 
silk  yarn,  artificial  silk,  organzine  and  tram,  and  fringe 
and  floss.  The  amounts  shown  for  the  other  industries 
represent  silk  and  spun  silk  yarn  only.  As  in  the 
case  of  wool,  the  greater  part  of  the  silk  yarn  was 
undoubtedly  consumed  in  the  mills  which  produced 
it.  Yet  the  amount  consumed  in  other  than  silk  mills 
was  more  than  one-tenth  in  weight  of  the  raw  silk 
treated. 

While  the  table  shows  that  linen  and  jute  yarns 
were  used  to  some  extent  in  all  except  the  silk  indus- 
try, the  great  bulk  of  such  yarns  were  consumed  by 
carpet  mills. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  gross  value  of  all  products  of  combined  textile 
manufactures  at  the  census  of  1905  was  $1,215,036,792. 
In  1900  the  value  was  $931,494,566,  an  increase  for 
1905  of  $283,542,226,  or  30.4  per  cent.  Every  branch 
of  the  mdustry,  except  the  minor  division  of  wool  hats, 
exhibits  an  increase  in  this  item  of  the  report.  The 
lowest  rate  of  increase — 13.1  per  cent — was  in  dyeing 
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and  finishing  textiles,  wMcli  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
textile  industry;  and  the  highest — 43  per  cent — was  in 
hosiery  and  knit  goods.  Cotton  manufactures  in- 
creased 32.8  per  cent  ia  value,  wool  28.3  per  cent,  and 
silk  24.3  per  cent. 

The  products  of  textile  mills  are  so  multifarious  and 
of  such  widely  different  value  that  a  definite  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  industry  can  be  obtained  only  by 
a  study  of  the  details.  But  inasmuch  as  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  material  used  reaches  the  condition 
of  woven  goods,  an  impression  of  the  quantity  may 
be  conveyed  by  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  such 
goods  produced  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  carpet,  and  silk 
mills  of  the  country.     In  the  following  statement  the 


amounts  are  all   stated  in  square  yards,  except  for 
broad  silks  which  is  given  in  yards  of  single  width: 

Woven  goods :  1905. 

Total 5,798,393,412 

Cotton,  square  yards 6,070,028,520 

Woolen  and  worsted,  square  yards 609, 246, 942 

Carpets  and  rugs,  square  yards 82, 670, 843 

Silk,  yards,  single  width 136,447,107 

Table  8  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  value  of 
products  of  each  branch  of  the  industry,  according 
to  the  censuses  of  the  United  States,  from  the  earliest 
period   for   which   the   foundation   for   a   statement 

exists. 


Table  8.— VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES:  1810  TO  1905. 


CENSUS. 

Total. 

Cotton  manu- 
factures.! 

Hosiery  and 
Icnit  goods. 

Wool  manu- 
factures.2 

Siik  and  silk 
goods. 

Max,  hemp, 

and  jute 

products.' 

Dyeing  and 
ftnishing 
textiles. 

1905 

$1,215,036,792 
931,494,566 
759,262,283 
532,673,488 
620,386,764 
214, 740, 614 
128,769.971 
67,047,452 
37, 062, 981 
9,247,225 
51,685,785 

$460,467,704 
339,200,320 
267,981,724 
192,090,110 
177,489,739 
115,681,774 
61, 869, 184 
46,350,453 
22,534,815 
4,834,167 
'26,076,997 

$136,558,139 
95,482,566 
67,241,013 
29,167,227 
18, 411, 664 
7,280,600 
1,028,102 

$380,934,003 

296,990,484 

270,527,511 

238,085,686 

199,257,262 

73,4,54,000 

48, 608, 779 

20,696.999 

14,628,166 

4,413,068 

'25,608,788 

$133,288,072 

107,256,258 

87,298,454 

41,033,045 

12,210,662 

6,607,771 

1,809,476 

$62,939,329 
47,601,607 
37,313,021 

$50, 849, 546 

1900 

44,963,331 
28  900  560 

1890 

1880 

32,297,420 

« 113,017,537 

11,716,463 

15,454,430 

1870 

1860 

1850 

1840 

1830 

1820 

1810 

1  Includes  cotton  goods  and  cotton  small  wares. 

•  Includes  worsted  goods;  woolen  goods;  carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag;  felt  goods;  and  wool  hats. 

•  Includes  cordage  and  twine:  jute  and  jute  goods;  and  linen  goods.    Also  2  establishments  in  1890  classified  as  "linen  thread." 

•  At  the  census  of  1870  the  value  of  the  fabric  itself  was  reported,  whereas  in  ail  subsequent  censuses  merely  the  value  added  to  such  fabric  by  the  process  of  dyeing 
and  finishing  was  rmorted  as  value  of  products. 

» Includes  manumctures  of  cotton  and  flax  in  families  and  otherwise. 
<  Includes  manufactures  of  wool  in  families  and  otherwise. 


Table  9  indicates  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  materials 
to  the  value  of  products  for  each  division  of  the  com- 
bined industry,  at  the  last  three  census  periods. 

Table  9. — Cost  of  materials  used,  value  of  products,  and  cost  of 
materials  per  $100  of  products,  by  industries:  1890  to  1905. 


IHBUSTBT. 


Cotton  manufactures  > 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Wool  manufactures ' 

Bilk  and  sUk  goods 

Max,  hemp,  and  jute  products 
Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles. . 


Census 


1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1906 
1900 
1890 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


$286,255,303 
176,561,627 
154,912,979 

76, 593, 782 
51,071,859 
35,861,586 

242,661,096 
181, 159, 127 
167,233,987 

75,861,188 
62,406,665 
61,004,426 

44,890,646 
32, 197, 886 
26,148,344 

19,621,263 
17, 958, 137 
12,386,220 


Value  of 
products. 


$450, 467, 704 
339,200,320 
267,981,724 

136, 558, 139 
96,482,566 
67,241,013 

380,934,003 
296,990,484 
270,627,611 

133,288,072 
107,266,258 
87,298,464 

62,939,329 
47, 601, 607 
37,313,021 

50,849,646 
44, 963, 331 
28,900,660 


Cost  of 
materials 
per  $100  of 
products. 


$63. 66 
52.05 
67.81 

56.09 
63.49 
63.33 

63.68 
61.00 
61.82 

66.92 
58.18 
68.43 

71.32 
67.64 
70.08 

38.69 
39.94 
42.86 


1  Includes  cotton  goods  and  cotton  small  wares. 

'  Includes  worsted  goods;  woolen  goods;  carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag; 
lelt  goods;  and  wool  hats. 

'  Includes  cordage  and  twine;  jute  and  jute  goods;  and  linen  goods.  Also  2 
establishments  classified  in  1890  as  '  'linen  thread." 
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The  percentages  here  shown  indicate  in  a  general 
way  the  state  of  trade  for  each  period  covered.  The 
large  increase  of  the  proportionate  cost  of  materials 
in  the  cotton  industry  for  1905  as  compared  with  1900 
reflects  the  unusually  high  price  of  cotton  at  the  later 
period.  There  was  a  similar  but  smaller  movement  in 
the  wool  industry  and  in  knit  goods  and  a  slight  move- 
ment in  the  opposite  direction  in  silk.  The  explanation 
of  the  low  percentage  in  the  case  of  dyeing  and  finishing 
is  that  the  statistics  eliminate  both  the  value  of  mate- 
rials operated  upon  and  the  gross  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts, and  show  only  the  materials — chemicals,  dyestuffs, 
etc. — peculiar  to  the  industry,  and  the  value  added  by 
the  processes  to  which  the  yarns  and  fabrics  were  sub- 
jected in  these  establishments. 

CONSUMPTION   OF   DOMESTIC   AND   FOREIGN   GOODS. 

The  statistics  for  the  census  of  1905  indicate  the  con- 
tinued and  increasing  success  of  the  textile  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  in  their  competition  with 
the  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world.  They  now 
supply  a  larger  part  than  ever  before  of  the  home  con- 
sumption in  every  branch  of  the  industry  except  flax 
and  jute,  and  have  made  a  moderate  advance  in  the 
export  trade.     Nevertheless,  they  have  not  produced 
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a  sufficient  amount  of  goods  composed  of  wool  or  silk 
to  satisfy  the  home  demand,  for  the  value  of  imports 
is  in  each  case  larger  than  the  value  of  exports.  But 
the  difference  is  disappearing,  and  the  proportion  of 


foreign  goods  to  the  total  domestic  consumption  is 
diminishing  steadily.  Table  10  shows  that  in  1905,  for 
the  first  time  m  the  history  of  the  trade,  the  imports  of 
cotton  goods  were  of  a  smaller  value  than  the  exports. 


Table  10.— VALUE  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTS,  EXPORTS,  CONSUMPTION  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTS,  IMPORTS  FOR 
CONSUMPTION,  AND  TOTAL  CONSUMPTION  OF  TEXTILES,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  IMPORTS  TO  TOTAL  CONSUMPTION: 
1905  AND  1900. 


INDUSTRY. 

Census. 

Value  of  domes- 
tic products. 

Exports.' 

Consumption  of 
domestic  prod- 
ucts. 

Imports  for 
consumption.1 

Total 
consumption. 

Per  cent 

of  im- 
ports to 
total  con- 
sump- 
tion. 

Total 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

$1,101,247,918 
838,929,628 

S52,321,706 
26,566,057 

$1,048,926,212 
813,373,671 

2 $98,795, 491 
2  85,769,247 

$1,147,721,703 
899,142,818 

8.6 

9.6 

450,467,704 
339,200,320 

136,658,139 
95, 482, 560 

380,934,003 
290,990,484 

133,288,072 
107,256,258 

49,666,080 
24,003,087 

(=) 

2,035,054 
1,300,362 

620,572 
262,608 

400,801,624 
316,197,233 

136,668,139 
96, 482, 666 

378,898,949 
295,690,122 

132,667,500 
107,003,660 

» 42, 909, 780 
2  35,101,398 

2  7,131,230 
!  6, 436, 607 

2  17,473,208 
2  16,072,389 

2  31,281,273 
2  30,168,853 

443,711,404 
360,298,631 

143,689,369 
100,919,173 

390,372,167 
310,762,511 

163,948,773 
137, 162, 603 

9.7 

Hnaip.ry  n.nrl  Vnit  jronris 

10.0 
6.0 

6.4 
4.4 

Silk  manufactures 

4.9 
19  1 

22.0 

1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States." 

2  Foreign,  not  duty  paid  values. 

3  Not  reported  separately;  included  with  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  goods  exported. 


The  total  consumption  ia  1905  of  textiles  composed 
of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  as  reported  above,  had  a 
value  of  $1,147,721,703,  of  which  $98,795,491  repre- 
sented the  foreign  value  of  imported  goods  and 
$1,048,926,212  the  value  of  the  domestic  production. 
This  indicates  that  only  8.6  per  cent  of  the  consump- 
tion was  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  corresponding 
percentage  in  1900  was  9.5.  It  is  not,  however,  fair 
to  use  these  percentages  as  indicating  anything  more 
than  a  tendency.  The  sums  reported  as  the  consump- 
tion of  domestic  products  and  the  total  consumption 
contain  numerous  duplications,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  product  of  one  mill  often  becomes  the  material  of 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  imported  goods  iaclude 
articles  which  have  been  carried  to  a  higher  state  of 
manufacture  than  the  products  of  the  domestic  textile 
mills.  Furthermore,  the  import  values  would  need  to 
be  augmented  by  the  duty  paid  upon  the  goods  they 
represent  ia  order  to  be  comparable  with  the  values  of 
the  domestic  production.  But  inasmuch  as  the  statis- 
tics for  both  the  years  are  made  up  of  the  same  elements 
in  the  same  way,  they  indicate  the  tendency  of  manu- 
factures and  trade. 

In  detail  the  total  consumption  of  cotton  goods, 
which  in  this  case  includes  cotton  small  wares,  is  re- 
ported to  have  had  a  value  ©^$443,711,404,  of  which 
$400,801,624,  or  90.3  per  cent,  represented  domestic 
goods,  and  $42,909,780,  or  9.7  per  cent,  foreign  prod- 
ucts. In  1900,  10  per  cent  of  the  consumption  was 
of  foreign  origin. 

Wool  manufactures  were  consumed  to  the  value  of 
$396,372,157,  of  which  $378,898,949,  or  95.6  per  cent, 
represented  domestic  and  4.4  per  cent  foreign  goods. 
As  in  the  case  of  cotton  goods  the  percentage  of  im- 
ported goods  was  smaller  in  1905  than  in  1900,  when  it 
was  4.9  per  cent.  In  1870  the  proportion  of  foreign 
goods  was  15  per  cent. 


Hosiery  and  knit  goods  show  a  corresponding  .de- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  foreign  goods  to  the  total 
consumption,  from  5.4  per  cent  in  1900  to  5  per  cent  in 
1905.  The  total  consumption  now  reported  had  a 
value  of  $143,689,369,  of  which  $136,558,139  repre- 
sented domestic  and  $7,131,230  foreign  goods;  divid- 
ing the  foreign  goods,  according  to  the  constituent  mate- 
rial of  chief  value  shows,  cotton  $6,043,452,  wool 
$546,395,  and  silk  $541,383. 

The  silk  manufacture  was  estabhshed  in  this  coiin- 
try  on  an  extensive  scale  at  a  much  later  date  than 
either  the  cotton  or  the  wool  industry.  In  1870  almost 
exactly  two-thirds — 66.5  per  cent — of  the  value  of  silk 
manufactures  consumed  in  the  United  States  con- 
sisted of  imported  goods.  Taking  value  as  the  basis, 
the  proportion  of  imports  in  1900  had  been  reduced  to 
22  per  cent.  At  the  census  of  1905  they  constituted  but 
19.1  per  cent.  The  value  of  all  silk  goods  consumed 
was  $163,948,773,  of  which  $132,667,500  represented 
domestic  and  $31,281,273  foreign  goods. 

THE  RANK  OF  THE   UNITBB   STATES   IN   TEXTILE   MANU- 
FACTURES. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  report  at  the  census  of 
1900  to  estimate  the  relative  standing  of  the  United 
States  among  the  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world 
as  a  producer  of  textiles.  The  problem  was  attended 
with  great  difficulties  which  have  not  diminished.  No 
other  government  undertakes  to  obtain  industrial 
statistics  with  even  an  approach  to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  inquiry  is  pressed  in  the  United  States, 
and  such  facts  as  are  officially  collected  in  other  countries 
are  taken  at  longer  intervals  than  are  deemed  expedient 
in  this  country.  Statistics  collected  by  commercial 
bodies  or  by  private  enterprise  are  necessarily  imper- 
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feet,  and  consist  in  large  part  of  estimates.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  standard  form  of  inquiry  common  to  the 
several  countries.  Under  these  circumstances  all  that  is 
possible  is  to  piece  together  such  information  as  is  to 
be  had  and  to  endeavor  to  form  a  conclusion  which,  if 
not  strictly  accurate,  approximates  the  truth. 

Combined  textUes. — Treating  the  textile  industry  as 
a  whole,  the  only  basis  of  comparison  for  which  we  have 
anything  like  complete  statistics  is  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed,  which  is  admittedly  not  an  altogether 
sound  basis.  The  four  most  important  textile  manu- 
facturing countries  are  the  United  States,  and  three 
European  countries — the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Germany.  The  latest  returns  available  sliow  the 
following  numbers  engaged  in  the  textile  manufacture 
in  these  countries : 


Number  of 
wage-earners. 


TJnited  States'... 
United  Kingdom  = 

Germany  a 

France* 


1905 
1901 
1903 
1903 


862,732 

1,029,363 

802, 41,2 

634,378 


1  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905.  The  total  represents  the  greatest  number 
employed.     The  average  number  employed  during  the  census  year  was  763,375. 

2  Tenth  Abstract  of  Labor  Statistics  for  United  Kingdom,  1904,  page  214. 

3  Statistical  Yearbook  of  German  Empire,  1905.  page  38. 
<  Statistical  Yearbook  of  France,  1904,  page  126. 

Every  available  fact  beyond  this  statement  indicates 
that  the  number  assigned  to  Germany  does  not  truly 
indicate  the  relative  importance  of  that  Empire  among 
textile  manufacturing  countries.  It  has  only  about 
one-fifth  as  many  cotton  spindles  as  the  United  King- 
dom, is  far  behind  it  in  wool,  and  is  much  less  important 
than  the  United  States  in  the  cotton  and  silk  industries, 
yet  it  is  reported  to  have  nearly  as  many  hands  em- 
ployed as  the  United  States.  Although  the  statement 
is  official,  the  number  can  not  be,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
that  of  persons  employed  in  textile  factories;  it  prob- 
ably includes  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  house- 
hold industry.  It  may  be  recalled  that  according  to 
the  report  made  to  Congress  in  1815,  when  there  was 
but  one  large  factory  in  the  country,  there  were  then 
100,000  persons  in  the  United  States  employed  in  the 
cotton  maniifacture — a  number  larger  than  was  re- 
ported at  the  census  of  1850,  when  the  industry  had 
expanded  greatly. 

Cotton. — It  is  comparatively  easy  to  ascertain  the 
relative  rank  of  the  countries  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton.  Two  methods  may  be  followed,  either  of 
which  gives  an  approximation  to  the  truth — the 
amount  of  cotton  consumed,  and  the  number  of  spin- 
ning spindles.  The  first  statement  to  be  presented 
shows  the  average  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  the  five  years  ending  with  each  census 
period  of  the  United  States  from  1830  to  1880,  and  the 
total  consumption  for  the  years  1890,  1900,  and  each 
succeeding  year  to  1905 : 


Cotton  consumption  in  United  States  and  Europe:  18S0  to  1905.* 
[Expressed  in  thousands  of  bales  of  500  pounds  each.] 


United 
States. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Continent 
of  Europe. 

AVEEAGE  CONSUMPTION. 

Fivo  years  ending — 

l,s;;o                                    

104 
204 
442 
650 
700 
1,234 

569 
925 
1,161) 
1,812 
2,111 
2,339 

329 

184(1 

503 

IN.'jK                                                                    

621 

18WI 

1,192 

1870                                                   

1,473 

1880 

1,964 

TOTAL  CONSUMPTION. 

Year— 

1890     .                                

2  2,386 

3,856 
3,727 
4,037 
4,015 
3,909 
4,310 

3,312 
3,334 
3,209 
3,253 
3,185 
3,017 
3,620 

3,422 

19P0 

4,576 

1901                                          

4,576 

190-' 

4,836 

1903 

5,148 

1904 

6,148 

1905 

5,148 

1  The  authority  for  this  statement  is  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool. 

2  Census  figures. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  above  amounts  are 
"takings"  rather  than  the  actual  consumption,  and 
that  the  years  reported  are  not  the  calendar  but  the 
cotton  market  years,  which  end  on  August  31. 

According  to  this  statement  the  United  States  took 
for  consumption  in  the  cotton  -year  1904-5  about 
one-third  of  the  total  quantity  reported,  and  690,000 
bales  more  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  only  838,000 
bales  less  than  all  the  manufacturing  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe.  Yet  this  statement  iadicates  that 
the  consumption  of  cotton  is  not  a  perfect  basis  of 
comparison,  inasmuch  as  the  iadustry  in  the  United 
Kingdom  far  exceeds  that  in  the  United  States.  The 
average  spinning  in  England  is  so  much  finer  than 
that  in  this  country  that  a  certain  amoxuit  of  cotton 
furnishes  material  to  a  much  larger  number  of  spindles. 

Inasmuch  as  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  has 
been  introduced  elsewhere  than  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  and  in  some  countries  is  making  rapid 
progress,  another  statement  is  presented  showing  the 
estimated  consumption  of  cotton  in  them  for  1900 
and  1905: 

Cotton  consumption,  hy  countries:  1905  and  1900} 
[Expressed  in  thousands  of  bales  of  500  pounds  each.] 


Total. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Continent  of  Europe. 

East  Indies 

Japan 

Canada 

Mexico 

other  countries 


1905 


15,638 


1900 


213,773 


4,310 

S3, 620 

5,148 

1,350 

876 

130 

70 

35 


3,856 

3,334 

4,576 

1,139 

712 

105 

18 

33 


iNew  York  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle. 

2  The  figures  published  in  the  textile  report  at  the  census  of  1900  were  later 
corrected  as  here  given. 

s  The  Chronicle's  own  estimate  in  its  cotton  review,  September  9,  1905,  was 
3, 588,000  bales;  on  receiving  Mr.  Ellison's  report  it  adopted  his  figures  as  here 
given. 
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The  above  statement  covers  all  of  the  world's  crop 
of  cotton  that  comes  "into  sight."  It  does  not  include 
the  amount  grown  in  China  and  consumed  there.  All 
efforts  to  ascertain  the  consumption  in  China  are  futile, 
although  the  amount  which  is  used  in  factories  can  be 
fairly  well  estimated.  It  is  known  that  there  are  in 
China  17  spinning  and  weaving  mills  with  more  than 
600,000  spindles  and  2,250  looms.  The  allowance  of 
only  35,000  bales  for  so  much  machinery  is  evidently 
meager.  The  spinning  of  cotton  has  been  carried  on 
Ln  China  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  and  is  still 
practiced  largely  as  a  hand  trade.  The  importance 
of  the  cotton  culture  in  China  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  Empire  exports  to  Japan  the  equivalent 
of  more  than  half  a  million  500-pound  bales. 

So  far  as  the  figures  in  the  table  can  be  accepted, 
some  of  them  accurate  and  the  rest  estimated  closely, 
the  United  States  consumes  more  than  28  per  cent  of 
all  the  cotton  grown  in  the  world;  certainly  more 
than  one-fourth  of  it  after  making  all  allowances  for 
the  crops  in  India  and  China,  which  never  enter  into 
the  commercial  estimates. 

But  a  far  more  accurate  test  for  comparison  is 
afforded  by  the  number  of  spindles  in  the  mills  of  the 
several  countries.  Table  11  shows  the  number  of 
cotton  spindles  in  the  world  in  the  autunrn  of  1906. 
These  statistics  are  taken  from  the  report  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  upon  the  supply  and  distribution 
of  cotton  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1906,  pub- 
lished as  Census  Bulletin  63. 

Table  11. — World's  cotton  spindles,  by  countries:  1905-6} 


Total 

United  States: 

Cotton  growing  states 

All  other  states 

Europe: 

United  Ejngdom 

Germany 

Russia 

France 

Austria 

Italy 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

Portugal 

All  other  Europe 

British  India 

Japan 

China 

Brazil 

Mexico 

Canada 

other  countries 


Cotton 
spindles 
(number). 


120,090,696 


16, 


994,868 
266,228 

826, 144 
730,209 
000, 000 
702, 800 
621, 220 
500,000 
800,000 
462, 762 
122, 000 
350, 000 
116,000 
260,000 
403, 740 
619, 648 
733,890 
628, 096 
776,000 
200, 000 


1  The  statistics  for  the  United  States  were  collected  by  this  Bureau.  Those  for 
other  countries  have  been  compiled  irom  a  number  ot  authorities,  among  them 
being  the  International  Federation  ol  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Manufac- 
turers' Associations,  Manchester,  Eng.;  the  Financial  and  Commprcial  Chronicle, 
New  York;  Cotton  Facts:  Lyon  i  Co.,  Bombay;  and  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha, 
Osaka. 


The  number  of  spindles  in  the  table  compared  with 
an  aggregate  of  102,483,386  in  1900  shows  an  mcrease 
of  17,607,209,  or  17.2  per  cent.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  spindles  for  1900  was  prepared  by  the  New 
York  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  for  the 
special  report  on  textiles  at  the  Twelfth  Census. 

The  table  shows  that  the  United  States  has  more 
than  half  as  many  spindles  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  as  Germany, 
which  is  third  in  rank,  and  more  than  one-fifth  of  all 
the  spindles  in  the  world. 

Wool. — Statistics  of  the  production  of  wool  are  not 
by  any  means  so  easy  to  obtain  as  statistics  of  the 
cotton  crop.  The  countries  in  which  cotton  is  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  exported  are  few, 
the  ports  from  which  it  is  sent  are  watched  closely, 
and  the  amount  available  for  manufacture  is  known 
mth  a  reasonable  approach  to  accuracy.  On  the 
other  hand,  wool  is  grown  in  many  countries  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  is  consumed  in  them.  It  is  this 
last  fact  which  renders  futile  all  attempts  to  discover 
the  total  quantity  of  wool  grown  and  manufactured 
in  the  world.  A  statement  of  the  relative  rank  of  the 
leading  manufacturing  countries  by  a  consideration  of 
the  number  of  spindles  operated  in  each  country 
would  be  valueless,  even  if  we  knew  the  respective 
numbers;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  only  two 
countries  in  the  world  that  ascertain  the  number  of 
spindles  by  the  process  of  counting  them. 

Compelled  as  we  are  to  have  recourse  to  the  wool 
consumption  as  the  only,  although  unsatisfactory,  basis 
of  comparison,  there  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  but  one  care- 
fully prepared  estimate  of  the  raw  wool  consumed  or 
retained  for  consumption  in  the  principal  manufac- 
turing countries.  It  is  for  the  year  1903,  and  was 
made  for  the  Tariff  Commission  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  totals,  together  with  the  consumption  in 
textile  mills  in  the  United  States  as  ascertained  by  the 
census  of  1905,  are  as  follows: 

Estimated  amount  of  wool  retained  for  consumption  in  principal 
textile  manufacturing  countries. 


COTraTKY. 

Year. 

Million 
pounds. 

United  States 

1905 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1501 
3  487 
»448 
«390J 
»126 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

1  Amount  consumed  in  textile  mills,  Census  of  Manufactures,  1906. 

'  Report  01  the  Tariff  Commission,  United  Kingdom,  Vol.  II,  Part  II. 

The  statement  has  much  value  as  a  preliminary  esti- 
mate and  as  a  general  indication  of  the  magnitude  of 
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the  industry  in  each  country,  although  the  most  casual 
inspection  shows  that  conclusions  from  it  would  be  er- 
roneous. It  is  well  Icnown  that  the  United  Kingdom 
is  the  leading  country,  although  it  stands  third  in  the 
amount  of  wool  used.  The  quality  of  the  wool  con- 
sumed and  the  amount  of  labor  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  larger  proportion  of  fine  goods  account 
for  the  difference.  France,  too,  produces  more  fine 
goods  than  this  coimtry,  and  certainly  takes  the  second 
rank.  The  case  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  can  not  be  determined  definitely.  In  botli 
countries  fine  and  coarse  goods  are  produced,  and 
the  relative  amoimt  of  coarse  goods  is  large.  But  in 
this  country  the  carpet  industry  is  more  important, 
probably,  than  in  Germany,  and  the  carpet  manufac- 
ture is  a  great  consumer  of  wool. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  without  question  place  Great 
Britain  first,  France  second,  with  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  Germany  or  the  United  States  holds  the  third 
place,  and  Austria-Hungary  fifth. 

Silk. — In  the  report  of  the  Twelfth  Census  it  was 
noted  that  the  progress  of  the  United  States  in  the  silk 
manufacture  had  been  so  great,  and  that  its  promise  of 
further  growth  was  so  hopeful,  that  the  industry  in  this 
country,  being  aheady  second  only  to  that  of  France, 
would  probably  in  the  near  future  exceed  the  French  silk 
industry  in  importance.  The  prediction  has  already 
been  verified.  The  statistics  of  the  consumption  of 
raw  silk  are  much  more  accurate  than  those  of  wool, 
and  the  consumption  is  also  a  far  more  trustworthy  test 
of  the  importance  of  the  industry  than  is  the  consump- 
tion of  wool. 

Table  12  presents  the  consumption  of  raw  silk  in  the 
important  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world,  aver- 
aged for  the  calendar  years  1902,  1903,  and  1904. 

No  means  are  in  existence  for  making  an  estimate  of 
the  consumption  of  silk  in  China  and  Japan,  and  it 
may  be  that  one  or  both  of  them  exceeds  the  United 
States  in  the  magnitude  of  its  silk  industry;  but  so  far 
as  statistics  are  available  this  country  heads  the  hst. 


Table  1.2. — Raw  silk  consumption,  by  countries — average  for  the 
years  1902,  190S,  and  1904} 


Total 


United  States 

France 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Russia  and  Caucasus  , 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary : 

England , 

India 

Egypt. , 

Spain 

Syria 

Morocco 

Algeria  and  Tunis 

Other  countries 


AVERAGE  CONSUMPTION  FOK  1902, 

1903,  AND  1904. 


Kilograms. 


19,748,000 


6,128,000 

4,327,000 

2,846,000 

1,595,000 

1,271,000 

966,000 

776,000 

709,000 

350,000 

200,000 

183,000 

110,000 

70,000 

65,000 

152,000 


Pounds. 


43,544,340 


13,512,240 

9,641,035 

6,276,430 

3,616,975 

2,802,655 

2,130,030 

1,711,080 

1,663,346 

771,760 

441,000 

403, 616 

242, 660 

154,350 

143,325 

335,160 


Per  cent 
ol  total. 


100.0 


31.0 

21.9 

14.4 

8.1 

6.4 

4.9 

3.9 

■   3.6 

1.8 

1.0 

0.9 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

0.8 


'  Prepared  by  Messrs.  Chabri&res,  Morel  &  Cie,  of  Lyon,  Marseille,  and 
Milan.    Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  1906. 

Conclusion. — ^Taking  the  textile  industry  as  a  whole, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  United  States,  while 
standing  at  some  distance  from  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
nevertheless  second  only  to  it.  Considering  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  textile  industry,  we  find  that  the 
United  States  stands  first  among  silk  manufacturing 
countries  and  second  in  the  manufacture 'of  cotton. 
In  the  manufacture  of  wool  it  is  probably  inferior  to 
Germany  and  France,  although  not  greatly  behind 
either  country. 

The  flax  and  jute  industries  are  carried  on  in  this 
country  on  a  small  scale.  No  figures  can  be  presented 
to  indicate  even  approximately  the  rank  of  the  different 
countries,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
occupies  a  rank  relatively  low.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  manufacture  of  cordage  and  twine  from  hemp  is 
very  extensive,  and  in  this  the  United  States  probably 
takes  the  first  or  the  second  rank. 

Table  13  presents  the  most  general  facts  regarding 
the  textile  industry,  exclusive  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute, 
in  the  United  States  at  each  census  enumeration  from 
1880  to  1905,  by  states  and  geographic  divisions. 


Table    13.— COMBINED   TEXTILES,   NOT   INCLUDING  FLAX,   HEMP,  AND    JUTE    PRODUCTS— COMPARATIVE 
SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905. 


Cen- 
sus. 

Num- 
ber ol 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

SALARIED   OFFICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 

WAGE-EARNERS  AND 
WAGES. 

Miscellane- 
ous ex- 
penses. 

Cost  of 

materials 

used. 

Value  ol 

Number. 

Salaries. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

products. 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

4,430 
4,171 
4,114 
4,018 

$1,288,901,074 

1,001,006,815 

739,973,661 

412,721,496 

23,124 

16, 181 

1  10, 179 

$31,001,828 

22,331,972 

111,930,750 

714,731 

640, 648 

501,718 

8  384,251 

$240, 776, 492 
202,690,706 
163, 616, 693 
105,050,666 

$82,427,073 
60,444,630 
43,356,736 
(«) 

$700,892,622 
489,147,315 
421,398,196 
302,709,894 

$1,152,097,463 

883,892,969 
721,949,262 
532,673,488 

1,141 
1,124 
1,210 
1,214 

624,696,994 
524,899,362 
426,365,388 
261, 561, 147 

7,643 
5,633 
3,524 

12,203,764 
9,527,370 
4,915,773 

305,474 
286,469 
256,018 
217,674 

116,847,135 
101,934,266 
86,973,178 
60,611,202 

33,183,544 
26,403,681 
24,501,029 

318,370,162 
222,297,451 
211,974,959 
172,223,778 

522,821,440 

412,875,975 
365,613,324 
310,  .542, 352 

>  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

!  Not  reported  separately. 

'  Includes  2,115  officers  and  clerks  whose  salaries  were  not  reported. 

•  Not  reportod. 
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Table   13.— COMBINED  TEXTILES,  NOT  INCLUDING  FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE  PRODUCTS— COMPAKATIVE 
SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905— Continued. 


New  England  states— Continued. 
Maine 


New  Hampshire. 


Vermont . 


Massachusetts . 


Rhode  Island. 


Connecticut. 


Middle  states . 


New  York. 


New  Jersey. 


Pennsylvania. 


Delaware- 


Maryland. 


Southern  states  . 


Virginia. 


West  Virginia. 


North  Carolina. 


South  Carolina- 


Georgia. 


Kentucky. 


Cen- 
sus. 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1906 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 

1900 

11890 


Tennessee. 


Num- 
ber of- 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


94 
101 
107 
126 

97 
97 
118 
126 


45 

58 

485 
483 
633 
496 

241 
210 
204 
194 

192 
190 
203 
214 

2,131 
1,969 
1,914 
1,640 


.561 
528 
615' 


382 
323 
240 
186 

1,160 

1,076 

1,010 

822 

13 
16 
11 
13 

25 
26 
38 
39 

804 
702 


52 
53 
47 
56 

17 
38 
33 
57 

272 
225 
124 


1905 

28 

1000 

46 

1890 

49 

1880 

103 

1905 

69 

inoo 

72 

1890 

69 

1880 

122 

Capital. 


840,606,991 
36,720,083 
30,990,097 
19,932,406 

49,869,466 
44,107,098 
43, 891, 412 
31,247,024 

10,202,352 
6,724,920 
5,491,250 
3,750,257 

331,214,144 
273,662,835 
216,264,813 
120,443,376 

114,976,480 
97, 444, 186 
70, 699, 470 
46,989,447 

77,838,661 
66,340,241 
60,038,346 
39, 198, 637 

373,266,433 
307,766,675 
222,402,865 
115,483,359 


117, 308, 102 
93,392,968 
75, 881, 672 
42,022,987 

84, 178, 190 
76,183,937 
43,321,016 
16,028,770 

169,796,761 
126, 346, 788 
92,  686, 227 
61, 238, 747 

2,193,682 
2, 174, 398 
2, 555, 233 
1,227,129 

9,779,698 
9,667,694 
7,958,707 
4,965,726 

250,257,496 
137,172,561 
62, 623, 729 
20, 413, 414 


9, 694, 856 
6, 759, 667 
4,089,511 
1,646,850 

1,126,069 

1,212,971 

408,881 

328, 170 

61,002,030 

34, 458,  422 

11, 195, 122 

3,068,900 

83,883,261 
39,  767, 684 
11,144,233 
2,784,000 

45,324,632 

25, 606, 170 

18, 171, 990 

6,643,390 

4,257,426 
3,951,418 
4,142,815 
1,255,750 

8,683,133 
6,384,194 
4,322,336 
1,564,264 


SALAEIED   OFFICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 


Number.      Salaries. 


520 
350 
217 


656 
382 
330 


161 
109 
70 


3,501 
2,713 
1,711 


1,563 

1,116 

645 


1,263 
963 
551 


10, 664 
7,165 
4,467 


3,154 
2,070 
1,459 


2,363 
1,740 

778 


4,849 
3,114 
2,104 


116 
81 
37 


193 

160 


3,398 
2,222 
1,118 


160 
121 


1,064 
759 


813 
448 
121 


669 
397 
244 


56 
109 


151 
123 
121 


$791,704 
555,963 
302, 438 


922,959 
622,  437 
419, 199 


232, 663 
147, 128 
72,438 


6,853,328 
4,744,037 
2,498,826 


2,  489, 196 

2,034,498 

821, 685 


1,913,914 

1,423,307 

801, 188 


13,033,266 
8,924,196 
6,076,869 


3, 942, 687 
2, 707, 669 
1,829,231 


3,266,629 

2, 478, 193 

964, 171 


5, 633, 137 
3,  426, 774 
2,147,210 


115,011 
113,896 
37, 948 


175, 902 
197, 773 
108,309 


4,091,622 

2,465,069 

960,968 


161,577 
136, 789 
69, 7U5 


45, 170 
32,830 
13, 282 


1, 165, 072 
652, 124 
186,825 


1,060,641 
664, 863 
136,080 


849, 028 
491, 604 
216,276. 


104, 617 
84, 323 
111,694 


174, 677 
137, 337 
99,485 


WAGE-EARNERS  AND 
WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


21,986 
21, 938 
19,794 
16,869 

30,222 
29,533 
29,243 
24,743 

4,002 
3,613 
2,970 
3,204 

157,095 
149, 039 
126, 108 
106,743 

56,942 
49, 877 
47,426 


35,227 
32, 469 
31, 477 
30,493 

243,875 
221,944 
180, 669 
132,884 


72,939 
64, 734 
60,924 
46,153 

50, 396 
46,985 
33, 934 
24,  111 

112, 873 
101, 846 
79, 277 
58, 006 

1,701 
1,882 
1,506 
1,058 

5,966 
6,498 
5,028 
4,667 

138, 384 
109, 601 
43, 660 
19,  409 


6,619 
5,611 
2,870 
1,477 

1,115 
924 
291 
366 

40,541 

32,367 

9,016 

3,628 

38, 535 

30,  636 

8,072 

2,066 

26,929 
20, 117 
10, 866 
6,629 

2,187 
2,335 
2,767 
1,181 

6,519 
4,251 
3,061 
1,446 


Wages. 


$7, 866, 642 
7,369,946 
6, 277,  442 
4,204,778 

11,521,644 
10,088,051 
9,624,933 
6,904,069 

1,530,566 

1,253,388 

1,043,688 

807,048 

60,294,640 
63,819,143 
43,091,382 
29,801,616 

22,227,913 
17,863,957 
16,013,699 
10,127,287 

13,415,731 
11,639,771 
10,922,234 
8,766,404 

86, 061, 569 
74, 632, 681 
62, 435, 733 
38,013,381 


27, 148, 604 
22, 606, 600 
20,834,522 
12,662,423 

19, 299, 320 
17, 188, 137 
12,750,224 
7, 662, 833 

37, 568, 824 
32, 624, 316 
27,089,420 
16,560,274 

597, 453 
621, 729 
608, 169 
301, 231 

1,437,368 

1,591,899 

1,253,398 

846, 620 

29,  679, 146 
19, 858, 949 
8,810,088 
3, 254, 936 


1,647,739 

1,272,256 

668, 394 

241. 609 

298,226 

211, 782 

66,098 

61,361 

8,369,048 

6, 492, 194 

1,500,904 

462,864 

7,948,014 

6, 162, 931 

1, 510, 609 

382,017 

5, 879,  780 
3,872,313 
2,274,945 
1, 166, 664 

566,098 
615,  780 
692,  40O 
231,756 

1, 199, 641 
790, 031 

635. 610 
228, 134 


Miscellane- 
ous ex- 
penses. 


$2,613,636 
2,358,238 
1,867,560 


3,114,597 
2,264,958 
2, 339, 287 


400, 670 
282,863 
301,466 


16,862,272 
13,072,020 
12,930,047 


6,445,449 
5,222,431 
4,260,785 


3,746,921 
3,203,171 
2,801,894 


33, 471, 684 
26, 481, 180 
14,352,458 


10,  670, 264 
6,683,087 
4,840,584 


9, 113, 405 
7,309,634 
2,962,104 


13,162,964 
11, 783, 429 
6,052,430 


202,085 
176, 615 
122,690 


332, 966 
629,  415 
384, 650 


11,732,707 
5, 488, 619 
2,691,420 


592, 658 
292, 451 
177, 750 


60, 781 
97,913 
27,708 


2,842,163 

1, 099, 890 

442,056 


3,337,504 

1,666,500 

528,236 


1  Includes  the  statistics  of  1  establishment  in  Florida  not  reported  separately. 


2,592,425 

1,146,149 

751,515 


277, 771 
175, 392 
246,  643 


469, 400 
239, 289 
230, 116 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


$20,  .585, 867 
15,524,746 
14,496,290 
12,148,626 

31,027,699 
20,676,482 
22,226,169 
18,809,037 

4, 735, 956 
3,373,931 
2,626,232 
2,881,936 

163,  412, 282 
113,354, -,39 
107,465,624 
84,228,717 

63,208,053 
42,468,004 
37,911,493 
27,708,649 

36,400,306 
26,910,660 
27,251,161 
26,446,914 

233,807,533 
187,031,904 
161,124,539 
106,328,636 


70,466,351 
50,273,612 
47,621,495 
30,610,901 

46,684,425 
38, 796, 102 
29,682,210 
17, 456, 679 

111,263,433 
92, 301, 866 
78, 869, 158 
53,999,649 

1,160,466 

1,377,168 

1,007,270 

975, 490 

5,342,859 
4,284,266 
3,944,406 
3,285,917 

125,084,203 
63, 624, 678 
32,624,416 
12,781,692 


5,949,611 
3,322,334 
1,998,655 
1,023,471 

562, 762 
684,  417 
225, 961 
290,343 

35, 129, 185 

18,290,225 

6, 563, 035 

1,719,352 

34, 993, 701 

17, 602, 500 

6, 820, 132 

1, 827, 755 

25,882,827 
12,207,425 
8,038,042 
4,203,657 

2,045,318 
2,030,084 
2,300,959 
1, 107, 523 

4, 155, 652 

2,2(i6,543 

2,525,198 

976,  816 


Value  of 
products. 


$34,238,637, 
29,394,372 
24,911,165 
21,470,667 

49,353,113 
37, 495, 180 
37,256,364 
32,757,353 

7,773,612 
6,657,217 
4, 744, 326 
4,671,041 

267, 823, 987 
213,612,791 
184,938,074 
152,988,622 

103,096,311 
77,988,396 
67,005,615 
61,383,569 

60,535,780 
48,728,019 
46,757,780 
47,271,300 

403,464,079 
334,247,580 
279,576,398 
183, 443, 72S 


122,966,223 
93,819,518 
86,171,293 
66,191,417 

84,220,479 
72,933,823 
52,831,023 
31,865,348 

186,227,337 
157,333,201 
132,367,499 
88, 594, 143 

2,397,761 
2, 592, 201 

1. 821. 278 
1, 530, 260 

7. 652. 279 
7,668,837 
6,385,303 
6,266,557 

183,985,678 
107,318,831 
49, 729, 674 
20,381,68^ 


9,320,828 
5, 762, 329 
2,964,171 
1,618,930 

1,095,015 
987, 622 
396,700 
413, 686 

50,910,558 
29, 996, 568 
10,053,264 
2,857,642 

60,765,556 

30,274,086 

9,801,956 

2,919,844 

38,461,611 

20, 266, 712 

12,450,098 

6,749,784 

3,041,071 
3,274,619 
3,785,436 
1,689,694 

6,895,203 
3,907,279 
3,724,138 
1,495,441 
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Table    13.— COMBINED  TEXTILES,  NOT   INCLUDING  FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE   PRODUCTS— COMPARATIVE 
SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS;  1880  TO  1905— Continued. 


Southern  states— Continued. 
Alabama 


Cen- 
sus. 


Arkansas. 


Louisiana. 


Texas. 


Western  states . 


Ohio. 


Michigan. 


Indiana. 


Wlsconsui. 


minols. 


Minnesota . 


Iowa. 


Missouri  - 


Idahoi... 
Kansas  2. 


Utah. 


Oregon. 


California. 


AU  other  Western  st^.tc  ; 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
19C0 
1890 
1880 

3 1905 
n900 
6  1890 
61880 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


S 
3 

354 
376 
604 
651 


62 
67 
125 
163 

56 
51 
44 
51 

27 
35 
61 
95 

70 
66 
60 
63 

46 
37 
76 
86 

26 
27 
25 
15 

12 
14 
20 
37 

7 
29 
45 
109 


Capital. 


$25,545,273 

11, 944, 398 

2, 965, 713 

1,276,400 

6,245,761 
2, 638, 499 
3,607,198 
1,453,640 


293, 353 
164,236 
160, 650 

1,945,794 

1,741,688 

1,516,660 

195,000 

3,252,235 

2,614,097 

895,034 

147,600 

40, 690, 151 
31,168,217 
28,681,689 
16,263,576 


6, 611, 663 
4,019,267 
4,820,626 
2, 323, 340 

6,171,182 

3,662,060 

1,691,461 

726, 189 

6,470,935 
6,653,302 
5,431,065 
3, 413, 105 
7,339,729 
5, 440, 759 
4,603,613 
1,559,964 

6,448,238 
4, 345, 696 
4,119,495 
1,825,203 
1,602,030 
1,246,829 
815,144 
203,600 

965, 122 
620, 104 
896,741 
555, 700 

826, 324 

702, 309 

896,020 

1,666,560 

8,485 

242,955 
141,426 

646,267 
609,881 
612, 579 
402,000 

1,277,482 

1, 178, 370 

1, 360, 585 

566,800 

2,856,729 
1,819,481 
3,235,263 
1,840,800 

324, 020 

1,080,099 

109, 197 

40,000 


SALARIED   OFFICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 


Number. 


291 
172 
65 


1,419 
1,171 
1,070 


226 
156 
210 


238 

243 

84 


Salaries. 


165 
197 
161 


294 
197 
137 


185 
148 
201 


J367,671 

211,251 

47,318 


85,846 
72, 418 
38,264 


4,860 
7,428 
5,250 


32,842 
26,941 
22, 574 


49,621 
47, 161 
24, 156 


1,673,176 

1,415,348 

977,140 


265,946 
165,297 
189,614 


236, 504 
225, 338 


200, 049 
316, 612 
139, 884 


356, 180 
244,319 
146, 450 


248, 637 
211,506 
202, 330 


WAGE-EARNERS  AND 
WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


12,076 
8,592 
2,510 
1,608 

2,641 
2,010 
2,223 


121 
198 
103 
164 

1,025 

1,335 

1,237 

108 

1,177 

1,126 

644 

107 

26,998 
22, 634 
21,381 
14,284 


106, 526 
60, 107 
35,421 


21,704 
29,321 
35, 470 


17, 670 
28, 028 
41,063 


2,280 


36, 694 
15,310 
16,  575 


44, 405 
33, 420 
32, 775 


110,721 
51,568 
68, 306 


16, 000 
44,023 
6,305 


4,677 
2,834 
3,760 
2,839 

4,475 
3,563 
1,561 
1,397 

4,082 
4,672 
4,283 
2,784 

5,589 
4,135 
3,747 
1,146 

3,945 
3,361 
3,871 
2,337 

968 
593 
439 
263 

393 
366 
494 
505 

326 

441 

733 

1,350 

12 

153 
126 

456 
291 
324 
306 

669 
676 
358 
216 

1,267 

922 

1,733 

986 

97 

781 

88 

29 


Wages. 


12,568,903 

1,626,759 

467, 818 

243,03') 

605, 364 
400, 188 
658, 987 
186, 314 

30,476 
36,290 
16,856 
20,666 

239, 322 

282, 536 

267, 468 

12,572 

326,537 

296,889 

190,999 

28, 166 

8,198,642 
6,264,820 
5,397,694 
3,171,147 


1,389,672 
796,276 
940,904 
611,923 

1,192,785 
873,902 
366,098 
186, 364 

1, 196, 394 

1,393,935 

1,010,179 

662,310 

1,631,342 
998, 616 
807, 483 
285, 666 

1,306,560 
961, 332 

1,113,006 
565,209 

319,285 

168,251 

135,282 

55,327 

128, 301 
82,825 
146, 170 
118, 252 

99,103 
112,521 
163,215 
236, 107 

4,576 

52,402 
26, 076 

137, 465 
92,614 
104, COl 
70, 208 
220,942 
209, 421 
142,538 
86,088 

473, 037 
340, 420 
448,224 
376,718 

47,788  i 
234,807 
19,896 
4,000 


Miscellane- 
ous ex- 
penses. 


11,047,914 
530,323 
168,734 


272, 584 
136,684 
75,676 


20,871 
4,985 
8,775 


96,903 
79,887 
16, 660 


121, 733 
131,056 
28,661 


4,039,138 
2,071,250 
1,811,829 


865,762 
364, 762 
314,894 


630, 576 
340, 247 
119, 060 


617, 433 
323,926 
379,881 


816,922 
366,213 
279,328 

541,767 
294,943 
234,  455 

161,283 
67, 648 
70,917 

57,267 
24,722 
63,069 

53,172 
27,472 
38, 608 

1,523 
4,694 

42,364 
22, 333 
29, 301 


Cost  ol 

materials 

used. 


112,350,087 

4,978,620 

1,573,938 

833,072 

1,841,026 
884, 160 

1,380,009 
648,795 

94,228 
111,  498 

46,657 
119,277 

830,933 
684, 324 
737,212 
72, 470 

1,248,874 

761,888 

424,218 

59,262 

23,630,724 
16,193,282 
15,674,282 
11,376,888 


124,668 
74, 863 
86,906 

216,607 
100,821 
199, 373 

5,220 

64,311 

6,037 

4,597,014 
2, 690, 483 
3,233,787 
1,780,099 

3,642,230 

2,850,219 

1,110,018 

624,241 

3,435,001 
2,949,048 
3,208.276 
2, 687, 964 

4, 146, 164 
2,516,810 
2,399,217 
1,096,474 

3,533,488 
2,205,394 
2, 429, 564 
1,937,336 

1,088,673 
469, 667 

398. 300 
190,867 

429,078 
213,769 
629,832 

437. 301 
362, 942 
325, 785 
462,068 

1, 105, 497 

3,477 

97, 121 
107, 401 

337,242 
148, 157 
189, 339 
150, 698 

498, 643 
467, 205 
327, 502 
227, 486 

1,304,267 

886, 260 

1,238,067 

1,078,534 

156, 484 

470. 486 

58, 312 

62,000 


Value  ol 
products. 


$17,370,123 
8,414,020 
2, 398, 646 
1,291,764 

2,776,994 

1,670,153 

2,267,583 

978,693 

145,979 
199, 471 
71,913 
177, 430 

1,224,951 

1,162,752 

1,126,751 

86,776 

1,988,689 

1,403,330 

700,018 

102, 100 

41,826,366 
29, 460, 573 
27,029,868 
18,305,722 


8,157,731 
4,828,889 
6, 437, 483 
3,032,669 

6, 448, 198 

4,878,984 

1,964,974 

928,766 

5,542,745 
6,661,460 
5,214,211 
4,074,576 

7, 930. 424 
4,667,294 
4,100,201 
1,827,276 

6,096,877 
4,087,369 
4, 666, 115 
2,980,116 

1,993,810 
906, 904 
730,  458 
303, 378 

766,060 
386, 055 
899, 918 
682,812 

553,664 

568, 028 

798,736 

1,663,641 

7,705 
164, 674 
212,065 


694,732 
292,200 
392, 094 
287,361 

1,043,466 
901,612 
614, 932 
649,030 

2,251,884 
1,  463, 936 
2,080,215 
1,794,033 

275, 506 

907,942 

130, 531 

70,000 


1  Included  in  "  all  other  Western  states  "  in  1900  and  1890.    No  establishments  reported  in  1880. 

2  Included  in  "  all  other  Western  states"  in  1900  and  1890. 

a  Includes  establislunents  distributed  as  lollows:  Nebraska,!;  North  Dakota,  1;  Wasliington,  1. 

4  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Colorado,  2;  Idaho,  2;  Kansas,  2;  Montana,  1;  Nebraska,  2;  North  Dakota,  1;  Wyoming,  I. 

6  Includes  estabUshments  distributed  as  iollows:  Colorado,  2;  Idaho,  1;  Kansas,  2;  Nebraska,  1;  South  Dakota,  2;  Washington,  1. 

8  Includes  Washington.  1. 
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COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 


By  Edward  Stanwood,  Expert  Special  Agent. 


COTTON  GOODS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  business  of  cotton  manufacture  experiences  sea- 
sons of  great  prosperity  and  of  corresponding  depres- 
sion. It  can  not  be  maintained  that  any  of  the  causes 
which  produce  these  extremes  are  pecuhar  to  this 
business,  for  practically  every  agency  which  affects 
the  prosperity  of  any  other  industry  affects  this  also, 
although  some  of  those  agencies  have  a  stronger 
influence  upon  cotton  manufacture  than  upon  almost 
any  other  class  of  manufactures.  For  example,  the 
raw  material  which  it  uses  varies  in  price  from  day 
to  day,  sometimes  in  a  very  short  time  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  margin  between  profit  and  loss  in  the  cost 
of  spinning  yarn,  and  the  variation  is  not  merely  one 
occasioned  by  the  laws  of  ordinary  trade,  but  is  greatly 
affected  by  speculation.  The  mill  treasurer  who 
makes  a  series  of  lucky  guesses  as  to  the  course  of  the 
market  may  make  a  fat  dividend  for  his  shareholders, 
and  he  who  prognosticates  wrongly  may  barely  get 
back  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  cause  the  price  of  goods  to  follow  the  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  raw  cotton.  Again,  in  an  enlargiag  market 
and  an  increasing  demand  for  goods  it  may  easily  be 
that  the  addition  to  the  spindle  capacity  of  the  country 
may  be  too  great  or  too  small.  In  the  one  case  stocks 
will  accumulate  unsold  and  prices  will  decline  below 
the  cost  of  production;  in  the  other  case  the  market 
demand  can  not  be  satisfied,  prices  advance,  and  the 
manufacturer's  profit  will  be  large.  Changes  of 
fashion  also  play  a  large  part  in  determining  whether 
the  business  of  some  branches  of  the  industry  shall 
be  profitable  or  profitless,  although  fashion  does  not 
change  greatly  as  to  the  character  of  the  leading 
staple  goods.  Moreover,  this  industry  is  peculiarly 
subject  to  trials  in  its  dealings  with  its  employees,  and 
is,  in  some  states,  under  constraint  of  labor  laws 
which  do  not  apply  to  any  other  industry.  Then, 
too,  the  whole  trade  is  affected  by  such  interruptions 
of  the  export  business  as  were  caused  by  the  Boxer 
troubles  and  the  boycott  in  China,  and  the  general 
condition  of  business  at  home  affects  it,  certainly  not 
less  than  it  affects  most  other  industries. 


The  nominal  capital  invested  in  all  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  country,  as  reported  upon  in  the  following  pages, 
is  $605,100,164,  and  these  establishments  operated 
upon  1,873,074,716  pounds  of  raw  cotton.  A  simple 
calculation  will  show  that  a  profit  of  2  cents  a  pound 
upon  the  conversion  of  that  amount  of  cotton  into 
yarn  and  cloth  would  give  a  return  of  more  than  6  per 
cent  upon  the  entire  capital.  It  may  be  safe  to  esti- 
mate that,  on  the  cloth  made  in  the  country,  a  differ- 
ence of  one-half  a  cent  a  yard  between  the  cost  of 
manufacture  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  by  the 
mill  would  return  to  the  proprietor  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory dividend. 

The  returns  upon  which  the  following  report  is  based 
are  for  the  calendar  year  1904.  In  some  cases  where 
the  business  year  of  the  establishment  reporting  did 
not  coincide  with  the  calendar  year,  the  returns  are 
for  a  whole  year  but  not  for  the  year  beginning  with 
January  and  ending  with  December.  It  should  be 
understood  that  in  this  report  the  year  1904  is  always 
meant,  even  when  1905 — the  year  when  the  returns 
were  received — is  mentioned.  Sinularly  comparisors 
between  the  statistics  for  the  Twelfth  Census,  which 
covered  the  year  ending  May  31,  1900,  and  1904  are 
frequently  made  in  the  form  of  a  comparison  between 
1900  and  1905,  the  years  when  the  censuses  were  taken. 

The  course  of  trade  during  the  last  five  years  has 
been  remarkable  for  the  fluctuations  already  men- 
tioned. The  year  1899  was  one  of  large  prosperity, 
succeeding  a  year  of  depression.  The  change  came 
almost  exactly  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  lasted 
over  into  1900.  The  year  ending  May  31,  1900,  was 
consequently  as  unflt  a  year  for  comparison,  in  be- 
ing one  of  far  more  than  average  prosperity,  as  we 
shall  find  the  year  1904  to  have  been  in  the  opposite 
sense.  The  print  cloth  trade  is  usually  a  good  meas- 
ure of  the  condition  of  cotton  manufacturing.  The 
year  1899  began  with  a  large  unsold  stock  on  hand, 
which  was  reduced  about  two-thirds  during  the  year. 
Prices  advanced  at  the  same  time,  and  the  trade  was 
in  such  a  good  state  that  a  demand  for  higher  wages 
was  conceded  almost  without  demur.  A  similar  state 
of  affairs  existed  in  other  branches  of  the  trade,  and 
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the  census  of  1900  exhibited  a  condition  of  general 
prosperity.  A  special  feature  of  the  trade  that  year 
was  an  unexampled  low  price  of  cotton.  At  one  time 
middling  uplands,  the  standard  by  which  the  market 
is  governed,  touched  5jV  cents  in  New  York,  the  lowest 
price  ever  quoted.  The  extreme  high  price  was  only 
6f  cents,  and  the  average  for  the  whole  season,  from 
September  1,  1898,  to  September  1,  1899,  was  but  6-^s 
cents,  also  the  lowest  average  recorded. 

The  year  1900  witnessed  a  great  and  radical  change 
for  the  worse.  When  the  year  opened  there  were  no 
surplus  stocks  of  standard  goods  on  hand,  except  a 
renmant  of  the  old  stock  of  print  cloths.  Manufac- 
turers were  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  goods; 
many  were  running  extra  time.  In  some  southern 
mills  two  shifts  were  employed,  and  the  machinery  was 
operated  day  and  night.  Jobbers  were  clamorous  to 
have  their  orders  filled  and  in  many  cases  gave  orders 
for  months  in  advance.  But  before  the  middle  of  the 
year  the  situation  changed  greatly.  It  became  appar- 
ent that  there  was  an  oversupply  of  goods,  and  that  the 
demand  was  lessened  alarmingly.  The  Boxer  rising 
in  China  put  a  check  upon  the  increasing  export  trade 
to  that  Empire,  and  caused  the  southern  mills,  which 
had  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  that  business,  to  become 
competitors  with  the  northern  mills  in  the  home 
market.  The  situation  was  such  at  Fall  River  that 
the  manufacturers  of  that  city  made  an  agreement, 
which  was  carried  out,  to  curtail  production  by  shutting 
down  for  four  weeks  in  July  and  August.  These  pecul- 
iar circumstances  would  probably  in  any  event  have 
given  an  important  check  to  the  prosperity  of  the  time, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  large  expansion  of  the 
southern  industry — not  only  an  increase  of  spinning 
capacity  but  a  condition  which  made  it  profitable  to 
nm  extra  time — was  the  most  potent  agency  in  causing 
a  temporary  overproduction  of  goods.  At  all  events 
at  a  period  when  general  trade  was  excellent,  when 
labor  in  all  other  industries  was  well  employed  and 
well  paid,  and  when  the  spending  power  and  the  spend- 
ing habit  were  at  their  best,  the  cotton  manufacturing 
interest  all  at  once  found  itself  confronted  by  a  large 
and  rapidly  accumulating  stock  of  unsold  goods.  The 
situation  was  made  even  worse  by  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  cotton  at  a  time  when  goods  could  not  be  disposed 
of  except  at  a  sacrifice.  The  lowest  quotation  of  spot 
cotton  at  New  York  from  September,  1899,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1900,  was  Gi  cents,  the  highest  was  lOJ  cents,  and 
the  average  9  J  cents  which  average  was  S^g-  cents 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  preceding  crop,  betok- 
ening a  general  advance  of  50.5  per  cent  in  the  cost 
to  manufacturers  of  their  raw  material. 

The  imsatisfactory  condition  of  the  trade  con- 
tinued for  more  than  a  full  year.  About  August,  1901, 
a  revival  began.  It  was  seen  first  in  the  absorption 
of  the  surplus  of  print  cloths  at  Fall  River  and  in 
the  better  condition  of  the  market  for  southern  goods. 


By  the  beginning  of  1902  every  department  ol  the 
industry  was  in  a  healthy  state.  The  export  trade, 
which  had  fallen  off  greatly,  took  a  strong  and  steady 
impulse  for  the  better.  The  value  of  goods  exported 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year  1902  was 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  last  half  of  1900.  Wages 
which  had  been  reduced  were  restored.  These  pros- 
perous conditions  lasted  through  the  year  1902,  but 
at  the  beginning  of  1903  the  trade  encountered  a 
series  of  disastrous  influences,  which  continued  imtil 
after  the  taking  of  the  census  of  1905.  They  affected 
the  northern  mills  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
southern.  Indeed,  the  southern  mills  were  affected 
so  little  directly  that  they  were  in  effect  benefited  by 
the  disasters  of  their  northern  competitors.  The  first 
of  the  adverse  influences  was  the  great  advance  in 
cotton  as  a  result  of  almost  unexampled  speculation. 
The  price  in  New  York  of  middling  uplands  in  the 
three  cotton  years  (September  to  September)  1899- 
1900, 1900-1901,  and  1901-1902  exhibited  considerable 
fluctuation,  but  a  remarkably  steady  average,  as  the 
following  statement  shows: 


TEAR. 

CENTS  PER  POUND. 

Low. 

High. 

Average. 

1899-1900       

6i 

8 

7S 

lOi 

12 
9J 

fl' 

1900-1901 

9i 
9A 

1901-1902     ! 

The  history  of  the  cotton  market  during  the  next 
two  years  is  not  a  subject  to  be  entered  on  at  length  in 
this  report.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  whereas  the 
price  of  cotton  in  the  early  months  of  the  crop  year 
1902-3  ranged  near  8  cents  a  pound,  it  rose  imder 
the  influence  of  speculation,  assisted  by  a  short  crop 
and  by  exaggerated  low  estimates  of  its  amount,  to  a 
maximum  of  13.5  cents  and  to  an  average  for  the  whole 
year  of  10.26  cents.  The  situation  was  even  worse  in 
the  following  year,  1903-4,  for  the  lowest  price  was 
9.5  cents,  the  highest  17.25  cents,  and  the  average  12.58 
cents — the  highest  average  since  the  year  1874-75. 
The  market  for  goods  could  not  be  forced  to  follow 
the  price  of  cotton.  Short  time  was  the  rule  in  a 
great  many  of  the  northern  mills,  and  wages  were 
cut  down  largely.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  southern  mills  were  not  so  much  affected  by  the 
rise  in  cotton  as  the  northern  manufacturers,  either 
because  they  purchased  more  largely  before  the  rise 
or  because  they  were  nearer  the  source  of  supply. 
Labor  troubles  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  New 
England  manufacturers.  There  was  a  strike  of  nine 
weeks  in  Lowell  in  the  spring  of  1903,  and  in  1904 
occurred  the  most  protracted  and  most  extensive 
strflie  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing industry  in  this  country.  In  consequence 
of  a  resolution  by  the  manufacturers  of  Fall  River 
to   reduce   wages,    a    strike    began    in    mills    which 
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had  more  than  2,250,000  spindles  and  employed 
nearly  25,000  operatives.  The  employees  first 
refused  to  work  on  July  25,  1904,  and  returned 
to  the  mills  on  January  18,  1905.  The  strike  thus 
lasted  only  one  week  short  of  six  months.  In  a 
certain  sense  it  was  a  relief  to  the  mill  owners,  since  it 
saved  them  from  the  loss  they  would  have  suffered  if 
they  had  continued  to  operate  their  machinery;  but 
in  another  respect  it  was  a  deep  and  permanent  injury 
to  them,  for  their  help  sought  employment  elsewhere 
and  could  not  be  brought  back  when  the  trouble  was 
over.  Indeed,  the  manufacturers  of  Fall  River  have 
experienced  a  shortage  of  help  ever  since  the  strike 
of  1904.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  labor  difficulty 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  artificial  condition  of  the  cot- 
ton market  at  and  previous  to  the  time  it  began,  since 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  goods  at  the  pre- 
vailing rates  on  cotton  and  the  price  at  which  the 
goods  could  be  sold  compelled  the  manufacturers  to 
take  the  step  which  led  to  the  strike. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  make  in  the  following  pages 
almost  wearisome  repetition  of  the  fact  that  the  abnor- 
mal price  of  cotton  and  the  Fall  River  strike  caused 
such  derangement  of  conditions  as  to  render  1904 -a 
year  pecuharly  unfit  for  comparisons,  so  far  as  the 
northern  mills  are  concerned.  In  the  year  covered  by 
the  census  of  1900  the  New  England  mills  paid  for 
their  domestic  cotton — excluding  sea-island — 6.67 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  southern  mills  almost  exactly 
the  same— 6.64  cents.  In  190.4,  or  the  census  of  1905, 
the  New  England  mills  paid  12.11  cents  per  pound  on 
the  average  for  their  supply  and  the  southern  mills 
nearly  a  cent  less — 11.15  cents.  The  difference 
accounts  in  part  for  the  fact  that  the  southern  mills 
could  continue  to  run  at  a  profit  when  those  in  the 
North  were  forced  to  shut  down. 

THE   FOREIGN   TEADE   IN   COTTON   GOODS. 

It  was  noted  in  the  report  of  the  Twelfth  Census 
that  during  the  preceding  decade  "for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  American  cotton  manufacturing,  the 
domestic  market  was  more  than  once  reheved  and 
steadied  by  the  exportation  of  goods  to  foreign  mar- 
kets." It  will  illustrate  strongly  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  years  since  1899  to  change  the  form 
of  the  statement  and  say  that  during  the  ensuing  five 
years  the  domestic  market  has  been  deranged  and 
demorahzed  more  than  once  by  the  failure  of  the  for- 
eign demand  for  American  goods.  The  expansion  of 
the  industry  has  been  so  great  that  the  output  exceeds 
largely  the  amount  necessary  to  supply  the  home  mar- 
ket, and  the  increase  of  spindle  and  loom  capacity  is 
still  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  increase  in  the  consuming 
power  of  the  American  people. 


Reserving  for  the  moment  a  discussion  of  the  export 
branch  of  the  foreign  trade,  let  us  turn  to  Table  1, 
which  presents  in  an  abridged  form  the  imports  of 
manufactures  of  cotton  since  1821  as  contained  in 
the  report  for  the  census  of  1900,  and  continues  the 
account  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  1904-5. 

Taking  the  import  trade  in  cotton  manufactures 
as  a  whole,  we  see  that  it  has  increased  from  an  annual 
average  of  $9,417,497  in  value  in  the  five  years  1821- 
1825  to  an  annual  average  of  $47,122,800  in  the  years 
1901-1905,  or  almost  exactly  fourfold.  Meanwhile 
the  average  population  of  the  country  in  the  earlier 
lustrum  may  be  taken  as  10,000,000,  that  in  the  later 
lustrum  as  80,000,000.  This  signifies  that  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  at  about  twice  the  rate  of  the  taking 
of  foreign  cotton  goods  during  a  period  when  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  such  articles  showed  an 
enormous  expansion.  But  it  would  serve  no  good 
purpose  and  indicate  no  true  result  to  leave  the  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  at  that  point.  An  examination 
of  the  trade  in  detail  is  required  if  we  would  ascertain 
how  far  the  country  is  dependent  upon  foreign  cotton 
goods.  The  value  of  woven  goods  of  all  sorts  imported 
amounted  to  91.3  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  cotton 
goods  imported  in  the  years  1821-1825;  they  were 
63.6  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1851-1855;  in  the  years 
1891-1895  and  1901-1905  they  were  but  Httle  more 
than  16  per  cent.  The  amount  of  cloth  imported  in  the 
years  1861-1865,  the  first  years  in  which  the  quantity 
was  reported,  averaged  20,264,531  square  yards.  In 
the  years  1901-1905  it  averaged  49,452,623  square 
yards.  Thus,  in  spite  of  a  greatly  increased  average 
consumption,  the  importation  of  cloth  is  less  than  two 
and  a  half  times  as  much  as  it  was  forty  years  ago, 
and  the  increase  is  not  much  more  than  the  production 
of  a  single  moderate-sized  American  factory.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  im- 
portation of  embroideries,  laces,  and  similar  commodi- 
ties which  are  classed  at  the  custom-houses  as  cotton 
manufactures  because  the  material  is  cotton,  but  which 
are  not  in  any  sense  in  competition  with  the  articles 
classed  as  cotton  goods  in  this  report.  They  are  cot- 
ton goods  in  the  sense  that  watch  springs  are  manu- 
factures of  steel,  or  as  wood  carvings  are  manufactures 
of  lumber.  Purchasers  of  foreign  laAvns,  ginghams, 
and  other  fine  goods,  few  in  number  but  persistent  in 
their  preference,  require  imported  fabrics,  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  better  than  the  domestic,  and 
regardless  of  the  price.  For  this  trade  an  extremely 
small  quantity  of  cloth  is  imported.  There  are  also 
small  importations  of  yarns  and  of  apparel,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  knit  goods;  but  on  the  average 
of  the  last  five  years  almost  exactly  one-half  the  total 
value  of  what  are  classed  as  foreign  cotton  manu- 
factures consists  of  embroideries,  laces,  etc. 
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Table  1.— ANNUAL  IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURES  OF  COTTON:  1821  TO  1905.' 


1821  to  1825 

Annual  average. 
1826  to  1830 

Annual  average. 
1831  to  1836 

Annual  average. 

1836  to  1840 

Annual  average. 
1841  to  1845 

Annual  average. 
1846  to  1850 

Annual  average. 

1851  to  1855 

Annual  average. 
1866  to  1860 

Annual  average. 
1861  to  1866 

Annual  average. 

1866  to  1870 

Annual  average. 
1871  to  1876 

Annual  average. 
1876  to  1880 

Annual  average. 

1881  to  1886 

Annual  average. 
1886  to  1890 

Annual  average. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Total,  five  years 
Aimual  average. 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Total,  five  years 
Annual  average. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

Total,  five  years 
Annual  average. 


Total 
value. 


$47,087,487 
9,  417,  497 
44,884,760 
8,976,962 
59,663,092 
11,932,618 

66,823,139 

11,364,628 

51,799,107 

10,359,821 

85, 006, 

17,001,172 

126,045,937 
26, 009, 187 

140, 698, 220 
28, 139, 044 
69,914,716 
13,982,943 

116, 114, 683 
23,222,937 

166,317,681 
31,263,536 

110,687,925 
22,117,585 

168,696,177 
31,739,235 

144,291,415 
28,858,283 

29,712,624 
28, 323, 841 
33, 660, 293 
22,. 346,  .547 
33, 196, 625 
147,139,930 
29,427,986 

32,  437, 504 
34, 429, 363 
27,267,300 
32, 054,  434 
41,296,239 
167,484,840 
33,496,968 

40,246,935 
44,  460, 126 
52, 462, 756 
49, 624, 246 
48,919, 
236,613,998 
47,122,800 


Bleached  and  un- 
bleached. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


48, 694, 938 
9,738,988 

HI,  494,  477 
22, 298, 895 

159,571,062 
31,914,212 
61,871, — 
10,374,399 

36,946,972 
7, 389, 394 

10, 360, 841 
2,072,168 

1,802,397 
1,572,224 
3,225,767 
1, 152,  798 
1, 644,  421 
9,297,607 
1, 859, 621 

2,136,657 
3, 177, 241 
1,520,108 
1, 250, 932 
3,061,790 
11,146,728 
2,229,346 

1,612,267 
772,011 
1,322,007 
1,415,612 
1,309,358 
6,431,155 
1,286,231 


$16,554,005 
3,110,801 

13,746,787 
2,749,357 

12, 638, 398 
2,507,680 

8,526,620 
1,706,324 
6,746,994 
1,349,399 

9,927,292 
1,986,458 

21,  450, 115 
4,290,023 

43, 242, 082 
8,648,416 
6,867,670 
1, 171, 614 

23,338,055 
4,667,611 

20,033,212 
4,006,643 
5,968,743 
1,193,749 

4,073,830 

814. 766 
942,040 
188, 408 

170, 423 
140,001 
261,202 
95, 665 
125,816 
793,007 
158, 602 

179, 364 
273, 654 

120. 767 
107, 023 
357, 604 

1,038,412 
207, 682 

196,949 
86, 386 
156, 546 
169, 102 
155,695 
754,677 
150,936 


Printed,  painted, 
and  colored. 


Square 
yards. 


62,627,714 
10,525,643 

100, 270, 602 
20,054,120 

140, 630, 128 

28, 138, 026 

48, 673, 147 

9,734,629 

64, 758, 602 

12,951,720 

135,023,434 

2  27,004,687 

=  31, 055, 214 
232,407,238 
2  42,546,157 
2  27,172,415 
2  45,342,526 
!  178,  523, 549 
236,704,710 

2  41,161,822 
2  35,937,975 
2  43,268,291 
2  61, 196, 236 
2  61,986,063 
2  233,540,387 
2  46,708,077 

2  39, 150, 760 
2  45,440,314 
2  69,998.185 
2  50, 032, 691 
2  46,210,012 
^240,831,962 
2  48,166,392 


Value. 


$27, 441, 736 
5,  488, 347 

25,267,868 
6,063,674 

38, 883, 167 
7,776,633 

36,391,711 
7,278,342 

32, 809, 364 
6,561,871 

65, 196,  496 

11,039,299 

58,049,244 
11,609,849 
54,887,250 
10, 977, 450 
21,633,093 
4,326,618 

21,287,021 
4,267,404 

19,387,625 
3, 877, 525 
6, 463, 546 
1,292,709 

7,813,583 
1, 562, 716 
16,927,810 
3, 385, 662 

4,237,221 
4,505.666 
5, 636, 275 
3, 386,  241 
5, 428, 243 
23,092,646 
4,618.529 

4,921,060 
4,404,025 
5, 313, 683 
6, 649, 014 
8, 156, 301 
29,444,083 
6, 888, 817 

5,928,653 
6,934,393 
9,013,092 
8, 144, 383 
7, 794, 179 
37,814,700 
7,662,940 


Value  of 
clothing, 
ready- 
made, 
and  other 
wearing 
apparel, 
not  in- 
cluding 
knit 
goods. 


,349, 
669, 889 


1,201,212 
240,242 

1,933,700 
386, 740 

1,201,278 
1,261,848 
1,682,049 
1,668,778 
2,766,877 
8, 670, 830 
1, 714, 166 

2,683,316 
2,627,222 
■  1, 060, 554 
1, 027, 306 
1,231,231 
8,619,628 
1,723,926 

1,529,966 
1,656,513 
2,247,903 
2,505,035 
2, 380, 668 
10,320,065 
2,064,013 


Value  ol 
embroid- 
eries, 
laces,  in- 
sertings, 
trim- 
mings, 
and  lace 
curtains, 
cords,  and 
gimps. 


Value  of 
knit 

goods 
made  on 
knitting 
machines 

or  knit 
hy  hand. 


$3,612,467 
722, 491 

15,046,131 
3,009,220 
4, 748, 600 

949,700 
2,561,291 

512,258 

4,775,1 
955, 193 


20,135,628 

4,027,126 

64,210,944 

10,842.189 

10, 689, 490 
11,248,; 
12,741,798 
8,021,769 
11, 686, 016 
54,287,362 
10,867,472 

10,878,954 
12,573,207 
11,768,704 
14, 550, 015 
19,208,166 
68,979,045 
13,795,809 

20,235,299 
22,449,314 
25, 110, 081 
24,848,764 
25,911,684 
118,  656, 142 
23,711,1 


$2,963,151 
592, 630 

2,  459, 454 
491,891 

4,202,564 
840,513 

6,066,592 
1,213,119 
4,763,5J4 
952, 719 
6,739,853 
1,347,971 

12, 342, 129 
2, 468, 426 

16, 386, 3J8 
3,077,280 
5,848,528 
1,169,706 

22,840,219 
4,668,044 

25,556,007 
5,111,201 

25,681,961 
5,136,392 

37,754,726 
7,650,946 

33, 680, 311 
6,736,062 

6,738,776 
6, 833, 652 
6, 3'jJ,  176 
4,360,655 
6, 535, 179 
29,860,436 
6,972,087 

6,190,672 
6,596,703 
4,034,483 
4,336,269 
4,716,762 
24,872,889 
4,974,578 

6,462,217 
6,363,615 
6,167,744 
6,044,691 
6, 150,  484 
29, 178, 651 
5,835,730 


THREAD  (NOT  ON 
SPOOLS)  YARNS, 
■WARPS,  OB  WARP 
YARNS. 


Pounds. 


2, 805, 179 

561,036 

8,379,691 

1,675,938 

1, 686, 039 
1, 426, 585 
1,734,418 
747,038 
1,784,855 
7,378,935 
1, 475, 787 

2,431,855 
1,664,217 
1,817,970 
2,325,974 
6, 272, 491 
13, 612, 507 
2, 702, 501 

3,726,266 
6, 006, 190 
6,764,937 
6, 060, 533 
5,025,331 
24,582,247 
4,916,449 


Value. 


$752, 825 
150, 565 

1, 128, 860| 
225,772 

1,976,861 
395,372 

2, 348, 106 
469,6211 

2,650,049 
510,009! 

3,464,794' 
692,96'J 

5, 038, 857 
1,007,771 
7,447,315 
1,48,),  463 
5,990,398 
1, 198, 080 

4,751,345 
950,269 


1,991,979 
398, 396 

4,311,633 
862,327 

857,646 
664,952 
762, 663 
326,224 
658, 702 
3,270,176 
664,035 

872,067 

647, 388 

687,999 

849,819 

2,098,958 

6,156,231 

1,031,246 

1, 746, 723 
1,921,748 
2,421,729 
2,261,924 
2,204,154 
10,556,278 
2,  111, 266 


JEANS,  DENIMS, 
AND  DRILLINGS. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


2, 569, 706 
513,941 

26,259,019 
5,251,804 

19,731,562 
3,946,312 

10,232,221 
2,046,444 

24, 895, 570 
4,979,114 


$466, 836 
93, 367 

6,529,24' 
1,305,860 
2,748,101 

549, 620 
1, 582, 53 

316, 508 

4,384,210 
876,842 


AH  other 
manufac- 
tures 
(value). 


$375, 771 
75, 154 

2. 281. 791 
466, 368 

2,062,102 
412, 420 

3,491,110 
698,222 

4,929,116 
986, 823 

6,064,970 

1,212,994 

13, 119,  461 
2,023,892 

14,986,675 
2,997,335 

27,657,001 
6,511,400 

29,243,386 
5, 848, 677 
88, 5.12, 736 
17,718,547 
70,891,137 
14,178,227 

81,341,009 

16,268,202 

32,284,977 

6,466,995 

5,917,792 
4, 669, 433 
6, 184, 141 
4,4^8,315 

5. 996. 792 
27,265,473 

5,453,096 

6,712,072 
8, 307, 164 
4,291,110 
4,635,988 
5,  628, 218 
29, 374, 652 
5,874,910 

5, 147, 138 
6,048,257 
7,355,661 
5,560,347 
4,323,082 
28,434,485 
6,686,897 
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Table  2,  wliich  exhibits  the  quantities  and  values 
of  the  reexports  of  foreign  cotton  goods,  has  been  pre- 
pared and  is  printed  merely  to  show  accurately  the 
net  imports — the  goods  which  have  entered  into  con- 


sumption. The  amounts  are  small  and  do  not  tend 
to  increase.  Only  twice  in  the  last  twenty  years  has 
the  annual  average  value  of  reexports  of  cotton 
goods  exceeded  $200,000. 


Table  2.— ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MANUFACTURES  OF  COTTON:  1821  TO  1905.> 


Total 
value. 

CLOTHS. 

Value  of 
clotliing 
ready- 
made 
and  other 
wearing 
apparel, 
not  in- 
cluding 

knit 
goods. 

Value  of 
embroid- 
eries, 
laces, in- 
sertings, 
trim- 
mings, 
and  lace 
curtains, 
cords,  and 
gimps. 

Value  of 
knit 

goods 
made  on 
knitting 
machines 

or  knit 
by  hand. 

THREADS (NOT  ON 
spools),  YARNS, 
WARPS,  OK  WARP 
TARNS. 

JEANS,  DENIMS, 
AND  DRILLINGS. 

All  other 

PEBIOD. 

Bleached  and  un- 
bleached. 

Printed, 
and  cc 

painted, 
lored. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

manufac- 
tures 
(value). 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

1821  to  1826 

810,886,280 
2,177,056 
9,862,047 
1,972,409 
14,620,154 
2,924,031 

8,961,354 
1,792,271 
2,981,765 

596,353 
3,399,388 

679,878 
6,568,820 
1,313,764 
3,974,371 

794,874 
2,433,923 

486,785 

3,276,462 
665,292 
6,755,302 
1,351,060 
3,236,487 
647.297 

1,908,122 
381,624 
943,217 
188,643 

129,632 
141,263 
161,429 
212,380 
177,604 
822,308 
164,462 

291, 162 
236,212 
290,036 
179,351 
288,103 
1,283,864 
256,773 

541,712 
218,881 
249,938 
343,608 
332,917 
1,686,956 
337,391 

$5,742,069 
1,148,414 
3,998,400 
799,680 
5,144,416 
1,028,883 

1,771,755 
354,351 
528, 679 
105,736 

1,054,632 
210,926 

2,734,308 
546,862 

1,580,911 

316, 182 

32,301 

6,400 

802,013 
160,403 
1,677,177 
336,435 
739,931 
147.986 

330,709 

66,142 

8,419 

1,684 

401 
40 

478 
1,384 
1,066 
3,369 

674 

2,986 
292 
107 
1,104 
1,425 
5,914 
1,183 

S4, 808, 312 
961,663 
5,146,287 
1,029,257 
8,320,354 
1,664,071 

6,688,983 

1,337,797 

1,888,592 

377,718 

2,003,578 

400,716 

2,205,084 

441,017 

734,265 

146,853 

67,934 

13,687 

1,360,200 
272,040 

3,497,661 
699,532 

1,514,668 
302,912 

475,035 
95,007 

261,001 
60,200 

18,800 
29,044 
21,167 
32,892 
22,188 
124,091 
24,818 

68,775 
28,614 
78, 126 
19,649 
32,912 
218,075 
43,615 

29,469 
15, 686 
30,194 
30,015 
41,025 
146,289 
29,258 

$182,027 
36,405 

266,564 
63, 113 

243,370 
48,674 

99,343 

19, 869 

32,033 

6,407 

76,015 

15,003 

248, 217 

49,643 

41,810 

8,363 

983 

197 

57,379 
11,476 
105,311 
21,062 
79,991 
15,998 

53,666 
10,733 
19,998 
3,999 

6,022 
9,244 
3,628 

11,516 
9,279 

39,689 
7,938 

19,753 
17,610 
8,330 
7,324 
10,356 
63,373 
12,676 

3,012 
7,500 
2,329 
58,412 
7,012 
78, 265 
15,653 

S5S,  002 
11,600 

230,992 
46, 198 

383,001 
76,600 

281,812 
66,362 

468,097 
91,619 
81,814 
16,363 

218, 663 
43,713 

108, 642 

21,728 

1,683 

337 

16,584 
3,317 

$94,870 

18,974 

ATiniifil  fi.verfl^p. 

- 

1826  to  1830 

220, 804 

Annual  average  . . 
1831  to  1835  . . 

44, 161 
529, 013 

Annual  average . . 
1836  to  1840 

105,803 



119,461 

Annual  average  . . 
1841  to  1845 

23, 892 

74, 364 

Annual  average  .  - 
1846  to  1850 

14,873 

559,953 
11,991 

232, 26t 
46,463 
52,276 
10, 455 
14,510 
2,902 

22, 692 
4,538 

124,396 
24,879 

Annual  average . . 
1861  to  1855     . . 

930, 382 

Annual  average . . 
1856  to  1860 

186,076 
1,456,462 

291,293 
2,316,512 

463,302 

777,771 



Annual  average  . . 
1861  to  1865 

Annual  average . . 
1866  to  1870 

8,640,063 
1,728,011 
21,293,209 
4,258,642 
9,775,110 
1,955.022 

4,778,095 

955,619 

167,622 

33,524 

7,052 
720 
10,600 
18,395 
20,955 
57,622 
11,624 

60,144 
6,237 
1,626 

18,901 

17,490 
104,297 

20,859 

10,932,705 
2,186,641 

31,674,772 
6,334,954 

15,797,947 
3,169.689 

6,334,442 

1,066,888 

2  2,588,483 

5 517, 697 

2196,473 
2  298,965 
2  223,376 
2  324,266 
2  242,899 
21,285,969 
2  267,194 

2  781,861 
2  313,196 

21,012,910 
2  215,449 
2  371,440 

22,694,856 
2  538,971 

2  212,071 
2128,958 
2  228,612 
2209,367 
2  363,220 
21,142,228 
2228,446 

8108,061 
21,612 

788,805 

157, 761 
2,220,673 

444, 136 
1,149,096 

229,819 

907,444 

181,489 

5131,762 
26,352 

388, 186 
77,637 

180,039 
36,008 

139,214 
27, 843 

Annual  average . . 
1871  to  1875 

156,564 
1,086,967 
217,394 
721,968 
144, 393 

Annual  average . . 
1876  to  1880 

Annual  average  . . 
1881  to  1885 

17,934 
3,687 

16, 474 
3,295 

6,384 
7,708 

2i;736 
22,968 
67,299 
13,460 

41,665 
29,992 
16, 654 
12,417 
17,986 
118,714 
23,743 

51,041 
21,154 

9,743 
10,880 

9,986 
102,804 
20,561 

,16,146 

7,229 

72, 148 

14,430 

6,897 
19,097 
65, 083 
25,746 
40,992 
147,815 
29,663 

61,608 
26,245 
28,166 
14,912 
29,072 
160,003 
30,000 

344,243 
13,571 
17,324 
24,862 
64,952 

464,942 
92,988 

10,223 
2,046 
6,734 
1,147 

4,557 

3,400 
680 

1,780 
366 

1,922 

852,018 

Annual  average  . . 
1886  to  1890 

170, 403 
573, 397 

Annual  average . . 
1891 

114,679 
89, 206 

1892                      

76, 130 

1893 

1,700 
26, 161 

3,644 
35,962 

7,192 

6,670 
1,509 
3,140 
3,602 
29,191 
44,112 
8,822 

6,071 

464 

72, 105 

1894            

6,524 

113,683 

1895 

954 
8,864 
1,773 

2,875 
690 
1,241 
1,244 
9,909 
15,859 
3,172 

2,314 

80, 157 

Total,  five  years  . . 
Annual  average. . . 

1896 

431,181 

86, 236 

113, 500 

1897 

131,869 

1898               .     .     . 

157, 413 

1899 

122, 701 

1900 

186, 443 

711,926 

Annual  average. . . 

142,385 

111,633 

1902 

20,905 
728 

26,692 
767 

48,992 
9,798 

2,294 

70 

962 

150 

3,476 
695 

158, 776 

1903                          

12,380 
3,632 
2,083 

24, 166 
4,833 

5,803 
1,661 
1,713 
11,491 
2,298 

184,475 

1904 

216, 726 

208,079 

Total,  five  years  . . 
Annual  average. . . 

879, 689 

175,938 

1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States." 


2  Includes  "  bleached." 


Table  3  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of 
domestic  exports  from  1826  to  1905,  both  years  inclu- 
sive, by  periods  of  five  years,  with  the  annual  average 


for  each  lustrum,  and  a  statement  by  individual  years 
from  1891  to  1905. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  3.— ANNUAL  EXPOKTS  OF  MANUFACTURES  OF  COTTON:  1826  TO  1905.» 


1826  to  1830 

Annual  average. 
1831  to  1835 

Annual  average. 
1836  to  1840 

Annual  average. 
1841  to  1845 

Annual  average. 
1846  to  1850 

Annual  average. 
1851  to  1855 

Annual  average. 
1856  to  1860 

Annual  average. 
1861  to  1865 

Annual  average. 
1866  to  1870 

Annual  average. 

1871  to  1875 

Annual  average. 
1876  to  1880 

Annual  average. 
1881  to  1885 

Annual  average. 
1886  to  1890 

Annual  average. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895. 


Total,  live  years. 
Annual  average. . 


1896. 
1897. 


1899. 
1900. 


Total,  five  years. 
Annual  average. . 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 


Total,  five  years. 
Annual  average. . 


Total  value. 


(5, 

1 

9 

1 
15, 

3, 
16, 

3, 
23, 

4, 
35, 

7; 

37 

T, 

18, 

3i 
20, 

4, 
15, 

3, 
60, 
10, 
65, 
13, 
•62, 
12, 
13, 
13, 
11, 
1*, 
13, 
66, 
13, 

16, 
21, 
17, 
23, 
24, 
102, 
20, 

20,272,418 
32, 108, 362 
32,216,304 
22,403,713 
49,666,080 
156,666,877 
31,333,375 


885,411 
177,082 
833,079 
966,616 
370,602 
074,120 

543,494 
308,699 
013,762 
602,752 
074,947 
014,989 

985,008 
697,002 
918, 375 
783,676 
920,968 
184, 194 

977,716 
195, 543 
232,849 
046, 570 
377, 132 
076,426 
114,386 
422,877 

604,857 
226,277 
809, 355 
340,886 
789,810 
771,185 
364,237 

837,396 
037, 678 
024,092 
566,914 
003,087 
469, 167 
493,833 


Unoolored. 


Square  yards.        Value. 


299, 437 

59,887 

28,178,007 

5,636,601 

68,350,429 
13,670,086 
377, 619, 482 
76,503,896 
513,585,060 
102,717,012 
648,437,085 
109,687,417 

136,529,590 
142,938,871 
100,776,006 
124,349,278 
126,790,318 
629,384,063 
125,876,813 

166,391,639 
230, 123, 603 
191,092,442 
303,063,083 
264,314,474 
,164,986,241 
230,997,048 

135,564,132 
368,004,521 
325,867,530 
156,000,758 
566,684,218 
.,542,071,159 
308,414,232 


$4,637,597 

927, 519 

7,920,630 

1,584,106 

12,705,769 
2,641,162 

13,013,794 
2,602,759 

18,783,667 
3,756,733 

26, 358, 610 
6,071,702 

12,057,614 
2,411,523 
1,964,822 

390,964 
4,767,784 

951, 667 

8,744,008 

1,748,801 
30,928,096 

6, 186, 619 
40,028,841 

8,006,768 
37,368,407 

7,471,681 

9,277,112 
8,673,663 
6,306,022 
7,639,851 
7,034,678 
38,931,326 
7,786,265 

8,639,199 
12,511,389 

9,151,936 
13,748,619 
13,229,443 
68,180,586 
11, 636, 117 

7,581,812 
18,501,908 
16,909,436 

9,256,922 
33,995,134 
86,246,212 
17,249,042 


Colored. 


Square  yards.       Value. 


2,787,969 

657,692 

10,124,404 

2,024,881 

23,733,343 

4,746,669 
166,729,056 

33,345,811 
199,965,676 

39,991,135 
256,699,421 

61,339,884 

39,016,682 
40,815,460 
43,016,108 
61,538,468 
58,467,743 
242,854,441 
48,570,888 

68,747,729 
83, 409, 441 
79,416,376 

108,940,972 
87,880,616 

418,394,033 
83,678,807 

115,949,219 
146,769,292 
169,511,667 
91,319,979 
127,916,497 
661,466,654 
130,293,331 


1396,840 

79,368 

1,209,553 

241,911 

1,870,108 

374,021 

2,095,604 
419, 121 

2,086,243 
417,249 

6,769,280 

1,353,866 

11,499,063 
2,299,813 
4,692,074 

938, 415 
1,796,844 

359, 169 

3,388,693 

677,719 
13,065,548 

2,613,110 
14,768,342 

2,953,668 
16,447,283 

3,289,467 

2,690,934 
2,484,360 
2,802,462 
3,864,935 
3,444,639 
15,177,230 
3,036,446 

3, 419, 168 
4,770,231 
4,138,887 
5,221,278 
4,839,491 
22,389,046 
4,477,809 

6,654,225 
7,369,288 
8, 443, 148 
5,439,277 
7,326,408 
35,121,346 
7,024,269 


Wearing  ap- 
parel (value) 


52,626,864 

605,373 

1,738,544 

347,709 

278, 169 
433, 102 
462,356 
476,617 
618,730 
2,158,974 
431,795 

708,099 
878,804 
934, 192 
1,275,839 
1,602,608 
6,399,542 
1,079,908 

1,664,536 
2,090,692 
2, 600, 136 
2,700,420 
3, 477, 652 
12,623,336 
2,604,667 


All  otier 
manufac- 
tures 
(value) . 


$860,974 
170,195 
702,998 
140,699 
794,735 
168,947 

1,434,098 
286,819 

2,143,862 
428,770 

2,947,157 
689,431 

14,428,331 
2,886,668 

12,271,479 
2,454,298 

14,367,340 
2,873,468 

3,846,11s 
769,023 
6,239,205 
1,247,841 
8,053,085 
1,610,617 
6,570,162 
1,314,030 

1,468,642 
1,635,162 
2,248,515 
2,369,483 
2,791,863 
10,503,655 
2,100,731 

3,170,940 
2,877,254 
2,799,077 
3,321,178 
4,331,645 
16,499,994 
3,299,999 

4,481,845 

4, 156, 574 
4,263,584 
5,007,094 
4,867,888 
22,776,983 
4,555,397 


1  Bureau  ol  Statistics,  Department  ol  Connnerce  and  Labor,  "Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States." 


The  history  of  the  export  trade  in  American  cottons 
has  been  given  in  former  reports  on  the  censuses  of 
1890  and  1900  by  the  present  writer.  But  it  will  be 
seen  upon  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  table  that  the 
situation  with  respect  to  this  trade  has  changed  mate- 
rially during  the  last  ten  years.  Prior  to  1895  the 
total  value  of  exports  of  American  cottons  had  only 
once  reached  a  value  of  $14,000,000  in  a  year.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1899-1900  the  exports  reached  a  value  of 
$24,003,087,  the  largest  amoimt  ever  reported  up  to 
that  time.  The  Twelfth  Census,  which  covered  the 
fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1900,  showed  that  the  total 
value  of  products  of  cotton  mills  was  $332,806,156. 
The  exportation  then  amounted  to  7.2  per  cent  of  the 
production.  By  the  present  enumeration  the  total 
value  of  goods  produced  in  1904  was  $442,451,218, 
and  the  value  of  exports  during  the  fiscal  year  1904-6 
was  $49,666,080,  which  was  11.2  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
duction and  is  both  the  largest  amount  and  the  high- 
est percentage  ever  reported.   •- 

A  consideration  of  the  figures  given  in  the  table  by 
single  years  brings  out  facts  which,  although  well 
known  by  all  persons  conversant  with  the  trade, 
should  be  noted  in  an  official  report.     The  maximum 


value  of  $24,000,000  reported  in  1900  was  followed  by 
a  fall  in  value  to  a  httle  more  than  $20,000,000  in  1901. 
In  the  following  two  years  the  reported  value  leaped  to 
a  new  maximum,  $32,000,000  and  over,  succeeded  by  a 
sudden  drop  to  $22,000,000,  which  was  more  than 
doubled  in  the  great  year  1905,  when  the  value  was 
almost  $50,000,000. 

We  next  observe  that  the  goods  classed  as  wearing 
apparel  have  shown  a  steady  increase  in  every  succes- 
sive year  since  1895,  and  that  the  value  in  1905  was 
more  than  six  times  the  value  reported  for  1895.  The 
increase  has  not  been  iminterrupted  for  "all  other 
manufactures"  of  cotton,  but  there  have  been  no 
marked  fluctuations,  and  such  as  have  occurred  do  not 
correspond  in  point  of  time  with  the  variations  in  the 
condition  of  the  trade  as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  the 
exportation  of  colored  cloths,  both  in  quantity  and  in 
value,  has  been  fairly  steady  except  for  the  year 
1904.  We  see,  then,  that  the  wide  fluctuations  in 
the  aggregate  figures  were  caused  almost  wholly  by 
disturbances  in  the  trade  m  uncolored  cloths.  But  as 
the  transactions  in  both  colored  and  uncolored  cloths 
are  important,  both  classes  are  included  in  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which  shows  for  each  year  from  1900  to 
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1905  the  value  of  the  total  exportation  of  cloth,  the 
exportation  to  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world: 

Value  of  cloth  exported. 


TEAB. 

Total. 

To  Chinese 
Empire. 

Remainder. 

1905 

$41,320,542 
14,696,199 
26, 352,  .584 
26,861,196 
14.136,037 
18,068,934 

$27,761,096 
4,090,9,52 
13,689,860 
16,382,698 
4,652,534 
8,783,134 

$13,669,447 
10,605,247 
11,662,724 
9,478,498 
9,583,603 
9,285,800 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901... 

1900 

No  statement  can  be  prepared  that  will  show  more 
plainly  than  does  this  the  great  relative  importance  of 
the  trade  with  China  and  the  sensitiveness  of  that 
trade  to  influences  from  within  and  from  without.  The 
Boxer  troubles  in  1901  caused  a  reduction  of  almost 
one-half  in  the  Chinese  takings  of  American  cottons,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  the  restoration 
of  order  enabled  the  exporters  of  this  country  to  send 
nearly  four  times  as  great  a  value  of  cloth  in  the  follow- 
ing years.  The  extraordinarily  high  price  of  cotton  in 
1904  reduced  the  exportation  to  less  than  that  of  the 
year  when  the  peace  of  the  Empire  was  disturbed. 
Whether  the  boycott  of  American  goods  has  had  any 
influence  in  retarding  the  growth  of  the  trade  is  a  fact 
not  to  be  revealed  by  any  commercial  statistics  that 
are  available. 

The  exportation  of  cotton  goods  to  other  countries 
was  for  many  years  almost  stationary  in  amount,  but 
is  at  present  showing  a  tendency  to  increase.  The 
average  annual  value  of  such  exports  during  the  six 
years  1900-1905,  inclusive,  was  $10,695,870,  and  the 
largest  amount  in  anyone  of  those  years  was  $13,559,- 
447.  Whether  the  recent  increase  is  temporary  or  pro- 
phetic of  a  further  extension  of  the  general  trade, 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Certainly  no  change  has 
occurred  in  the  methods  by  which  the  export  busi- 
ness is  conducted,  and  the  increase  can  not  be  attrib- 
uted to  unusual  efforts  on  the  part  of  American  man- 
ufacturers and  merchants. 

Indeed  the  export  trade — that  with  China  as  well  as 
with  other  countries — may  be  described  as  an  acci- 
dent rather  than  a  business.    Up  to  a  certain  point 
it  grew  rather  than  was  created.    To  a  large  extent  it 
\has  consisted  of  merchandise  ordered  from  abroad, 
and  to   a  very  small  degree  only  of  exports  upon 
orders  solicited  by  manufacturers  or  by  selling  agents. 
The  system  upon  which  the  English  trade  is  organ- 
ized  greatly  facilitates   the  traffic;  that  which  has 
prevailed  in  this  country  imtil  within  a  recent  period 
discouraged  rather  than  encouraged  enterprise  in  the 
direction  of  a  foreign  trade.    In  England  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  of  cotton  are  seldom  or  never  per- 
formed in  the  same  mill.    At  the  great  exchange  in 
Manchester  weavers   order  from  spinners   the   yarn 
which  they  require,  of  specified  counts,  grades,  and 
quantity.    Merchants   engaged   in   the   export   trade 
order  fi-om  weavers   cloth  of  the   constitution   and 
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grade  which  they  desire  for  a  particular  market.  The 
finishing,  marking,  and  packing  are  performed  in  still 
other  establishments.  Thus  the  exporter  may  obtain 
from  one  of  many  weavers  goods  to  bear  a  particular 
brand,  and  it  is  his  business  and  to  his  advantage  to 
adhere  exactly  to  a  label  when -once  he  has  obtained 
a  market  for  the  goods  which  bear  it.  Pie  is  also 
particular  to  see  that  the  packing  is  imiform  and 
efficient,  so  that  purchasers  in  any  part  of  the  world 
shall  be  assured  that  they  are  receiving  cloth  of  the 
quality  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  shipping  the  goods  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  wants  of  foreign  communities,  are  on  their 
guard  against  competition,  and  exert  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  retain  trade.  Inasmuch  as  foreign 
prices  to  the  consumer  do  not  fluctuate  with  the  vari- 
ations in  the  price  of  American  cotton,  or  with  the 
price  of  labor  and  of  cotton  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts in  England  and  the  United  States,  the  exporting 
merchants  meet  the  conditions  of  the  time  by  varia- 
tions in  the  constitution  of  the  fabrics  exported — 
variations  important  to  the  shipper  but  impercepti- 
ble to  the  native  buyer  and  wearer  of  the  cloth — when 
the  price  of  cotton  is  high,  fewer  threads  to  the  inch 
in  the  warp  and  filling,  and  a  little  more  sizing  to  give 
the  fabric  the  usual  substance  and  weight. 

In  all  these  particulars  the  trade  in  the  United  States 
was  for  a  long  time  carried  on  upon  a  different  system ; 
in  most  of  them  it  is  so  stiU.  The  practice  of  spinning 
and  weaving  in  the  same  null,  complicated  as  it  is  by 
adding  the  finishing,  marking,  and  packing  to  the  proc- 
esses also  carried  on  in  the  same  establishment,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  large  increase  of  the  trade. 
There  are  mills  in  the  United  States  which  have  had  a 
foreign  market  for  their  goods  for  a  half  century  by 
making  a  fabric  identical  in  all  these  years  and  by  ad- 
hering to  a  brand  which  has  become  known  in  other 
lands.  Such  cases  are  few.  For  the  most  part  manu- 
facturers produce  goods  designed  for  the  home  market 
and  are  indisposed,  unless  in  the  receipt  of  a  large 
order,  to  change — to  make  yarn  of  different  counts  and 
quality  and  to  weave  cloths  of  different  widths  and  in 
pieces  of  different  lengths.  They  sell  through  selling 
agents — commission  houses — which  dispose  of  the 
product  of  the  mffls  to  wholesale  and  retail  merchants, 
and  which  satisfy  themselves  and  those  for  whom  they 
act,  if  they  succeed  in  doing  that.  These  commission 
houses  are  not  organized  to  seek  new  outlets  for  goods, 
nor  is  it  to  be  expected  of  them,  as  a  reasonable  thing, 
that  they  should  undertake  it.  They  would  receive  no 
greater  compensation  if  they  did  open  new  markets; 
and  could  retain  such  markets,  if  found,  only  by  an 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort  which  their  principals 
could  not  fairly  ask  them  to  incur. 

A  partial  improvement  of  the  situation  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  estabUshment  of  trading  com- 
panies which  undertake   the   exportation   of   goods. 
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Tliey  correspond  to  the  exporting  merchants  of  Great 
Britain,  but  are  under  serious  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  them,  for  reasons  which  have  already  been 
suggested.  One  former  difficulty — that  of  obtaining 
from  many  mills  fabrics  of  uniform  constitution, 
adapted  to  the  market  for  which  they  are  destined — has 
been  practically  surmounted  siuce  a  great  many  manu- 
facturing companies  in  the  Southern  states  have  turned 
their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  production  of 
goods  for  export.  Inasmuch  as  such  goods  go  for  the 
most  part  to  China  and  are  of  a  few  standard  classes,  a 
mill  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  these  fabrics  can  be 
operated  with  as  little  change  as  to  the  yarn  spun  and 
in  its  looms  as  the  mills  which  make  cloth  for  domestic 
consuraption.  But  there  is  still  the  difficulty  in  the 
labeling  of  the  goods  so  as  to  present  the  same  general 
appearance  to  the  native  purchaser.  Moreover,  there 
are  no  factories  ia  the  United  States  which  now  prac- 
tice, or  ever  in  the  past  have  practiced,  the  art  of  sizing, 
or  loading,  goods  with  China  clay  and  other  foreign  sub- 
stances so  as  to  make  up  in  weight  and  in  the  size  of 
the  yam  for  a  deficiency  of  cotton  fiber.  The  trade  of 
this  coimtry  is  consequently  subject  to  the  fluctua- 
tions, already  mentioned,  ia  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and 
in  the  cost  of  labor.  When  these  elements  of  the  cost 
of  cloth  are  too  high,  the  export  trade  languishes  or 
ceases  altogether.  It  is  therefore  quite  irregular  in 
volume,  being  of  large  proportions  in  one  month  and 
dropping  almost  to  nothing  in  the  next. 

The  bargaining  between  the  selling  houses  and  the 
trading  companies  is  carried  on  altogether  through 
brokers.  The  trading  companies  are  kept  constantly 
informed  by  cable  of  the  state  of  supply  and  demand  in 
China  and  of  the  ability  of  the  market  to  take  goods. 
The  brokers  are  in  regular  communication  with  the 
managers  of  the  companies  and  keep  a  close  watch 
upon  prices  in  the  domestic  market.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  export  trade  to  other  countries  than 


China,  but  it  is  by  no  means  organized  so  closely  or 
nursed  so  attentively  as  the  China  trade.  Although 
that  trade  is  capable  of  great  expansion  under  favoring 
circumstances,  it  must  always  be  subject  to  large  fluc- 
tuations for  reasons  already  given;  and  unless  a  cor- 
rection can  be  obtained  by  enlarging  the  number  of 
markets  for  domestics  the  result,  even  of  expansion, 
will  be  a  demorahzation  of  prices  in  the  home  market 
at  irregular  and  not  infrequent  intervals.  Inasmuch 
as  the  mills  of  the  country  have  quite  outgrown  the 
home  market,  it  is  evident  that  a  moderate  increase 
only  of  spindle  capacity  will  be  required  to  supply  the 
home  demand  and  the  requirements  of  a  single  impor- 
tant foreign  market.  Hence  appears  the  desira- 
bihty  of  energetic  action,  which  must  necessarily  be 
undertaken  by  a  powerful  combination  of  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  capital,  to  find  new  outlets  for 
the  American  production  in  competition  with  spinners 
of  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe . 

THE  GENEKAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  most  comprehensive  statistics  regarding  the 
cotton  manufacturing  industry  are  presented  in  Table 
4,  which  is  a  comparative  summary  exhibiting  the 
leading  facts  at  each  enumeration  since  1850.  Prior 
to  the  census  of  1900  all  manufactures  of  cotton  were 
included  in  this  general  classffication.  At  the  Twelfth 
Census  a  division  was  made,  and  there  was  a  separate 
report  on  cotton  small  wares,  which  were  there  de- 
fined as  consisting  of  the  following  classes  of  articles: 
Shoe  and  corset  lacings,  lamp  and  stove  wicks,  tapes, 
webbings  (other  than  elastic),  lace  edgings,  dress  and 
upholstery  trimmings.  This  division  has  been  main- 
tained, and  the  following  tables  are  for  such  establish- 
ments only  as  are  devoted  exclusively  to  spinning,  to 
weaving  fabrics  other  than  those  just  enumerated,  or 
to  spinning  and  weaving. 


Table  4.— COTTON  GOODS— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1850  TO  1905. 


Number  ol  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried   offloials,   clerks,   etc., 

number 

Salaries : 

W age-earners,  average  number . 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 


Women  16  years  and  over . . . 

Watres 

Chifilren  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  i;sed 

Valueot  products 


Spindles,  number 

Looms,  number 

Cotton  consumed,  bale«  - . . 
Cotton  consumed,  pounds. 


190,') 


S605, 

S9, 
$9i 

S35, 

S6. 
$29. 
$282, 
$442: 


1,077 
100, 164 

6,738 
911,767 
310, 458 
377,696 
145, 718 
212,730 
124,711 
872,510 
40,029 
292, 456 
930,801 
047,648 
451,218 


23,155,613 

540,910 

3,743,089 

1,873,074,716 


1900 


973 
$460,842,772 

4,713 

$7,123,674 

297.929 

$86,]26;310 

134,354 

$45,923,365 

123, 709 

$32,917,0.33 

39,866 

$5,285,012 

$21,650,144 

$173,441,390 

$3.32,806,156 

19,008,352 

450,682 

3,6,39,495 

1,814,002,512 


18901 


905 
$354,020,843 

«2,709 

"$3,404,734 

218, 876 

$66,024,638 

.    88,8.37 

$33, 797, 517 

106.607 

$29,16.'i;086 

23,432 

33,061,935 

S16, 716, 524 

.51.54,912,979 

8267,981,724 

14, 188, 103 

324, ?66 

2,261,600 

1,117,916,776 


18801 


7.56 
$208,280,346 

^^ 

174,6,59 
$42,040,510 

61,760 
(<) 

84,  .568 
W 

28,341 


$102,206,347 
$192,090,110 

10, 653, 435 

225,759 

1,570,344 

7.50,343,981 


18701 


956 
$140,706,291 

135,369 
$39,044,132 
42, 790 
(<) 
69,637 

22,942 

h 

Sill, 736, 936 
$177, 489, 739 

7, 132,  416 
157,310 
P) 
398,308,257 


18601 


1,091 
$98,586,269 

h 

122,028 
$23,940,108 

46, 8.59 
0) 

75, 169 
(') 


(') 
$57,285,534 
$115,681,774 

6,  •335, 727 
126,313 
« 
422,704,975 


1S301 


1,094 
$74,500,931 

(<) 

(<) 

92,286 

W 

33, 150 

(') 

59,136 

i') 


(.<■) 

$34,a35,066 
$61,869,184 


S 


641,240 


PEK  CENT  OP  INrKEASE. 


1900 

to 
190."^ 


10.7 
31.3 

43.0 

39.1 

4.2 

10.9 

8.5 

11.3 

0.8 

9.0 

0.4 

19.1 

38.2 

62.6 

32.9 


1890 

to 

1900 


7.5 
80.2 

74.0 
105.6 
.36.1 
28.9 
51.2 
38.8 
16.0 
12.9 
70.1 
72.6 
29.6 
12.0 
24.2 


21.8  34.0 

20.0  38.7 

2.8  60.9 

S.3  62.3 


1880 

to 
1890 


19.7 
70.0 


S20.9 
48.0 


26.3 
57.0 
43.8 


26.1 

nY.h 


SI.  6 
39.5 

33.2 
43.9 
44.0 
49.0 


1870 

to 
1880 


n2.4 
42.7 


29.0 

7.7 

44.3 


21.4 
23.'5 


»8.5 
8.2 


49.4 
43.6 


1860 

to 

1870 


10.9 
63.1 
>8.7 


S7.4 


95.1 
53.4 


36.2 
24.5 


1850 

to 

1860 


»0.3 
32.3 


32.2 

ii.i 

"27.'i 


64.5 
87.0 


1  Includes  cotton  small  wares. 

*  Decrease. 

» Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

*  Not  reported  separately.  '  »- v-."vi™  m  1,1,1.1  mmo. 

*  Not  reported. 
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GEOGRAPHIC   DISTRIBUTION   OF   THE   INDUSTRY. 

Viewed  from  any  point  the  most  important  fact 
regarding  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  during 
the  five  years  from  1900  to  1905  is  the  continued 
growth  of  the  industry  in  the  Southern  states.  This 
is  not  by  any  means  a  new  development,  but  has  been 
noted  in  the  reports  upon  the  censuses  of  1890  and 
1900.  Nor  has  the  rate  of  progress  been  either  greatly 
accelerated  or  at  any  time  since  the  movement  began 
seriously  retarded.  It  is  true  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  spindles  in  the  Southern  states  has  amounted 
to  3,210,561  in  the  five  years  under  review,  an  average 
of  642,112  a  year,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  2,744,188 
during  the  preceding  decade  and  an  average  of  274,419 
annually.  But  the  average  rate  of  increase  was  17.7 
per  cent  aimually  in  the  decade,  and  only  14.9  per  cent 
during  the  years  1900  to  1905.  This  may  be  set  down 
as  an  example  of  the  delusiveness  of  percentages,  for 
the  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  spindles  during 
those  five  years  was  more  than  double  the  entire  spin- 
ning capacity  of  the  South  in  1890. 

No  fact  relating  to  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
country  is  more  interesting,  more  important,  or  more 
significant  to  the  student  of  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States  than  the  vigor,  the 
persistency,  and  the  success  of  the  South  in  introducing 
this  branch  of  manufacture.  Combined  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  and  steel  it  marks  an  industrial  revo- 
lution in  one-half  of  the  country.  Manifold  evils 
sprang  from  the  early  division  of  the  country  into  a 
manufacturing  section  and  an  agricultural  section, 
neither  of  which  could  understand  the  other,  sym- 
pathize with  it,  or  lend  cordial  assistance  in  developing 
and  promoting  its  interests.  The  change  that  has  been 
wrought  gives  promise  of  a  much  more  intimate  polit- 
ical as  well  as  commercial  union  than  has  ever  existed, 
and  a  community  of  interest  which  carries  with  it  the 
happiest  augury  for  the  future.  The  amazing  growth 
of  the  industry  at  the  South  is  a  subject  which  will 
be  frequently  referred  to  during  the  progress  of  this 
report.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number 
of  active  establishments  in  the  several  geographic 
divisions  of  the  country: 


United  States. 


New  England  states. 

Middle  states 

Southern  states 

Western  states 


1905       1900      18901     isgoi 


1,077 


204 

550 

15 


973 


332 

225 

400 

16 


905 


402 


25 


766 


439 
139 
161 
17 


1  Includes  cotton  small  wares. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  industry 
in  all  sections  save  the  South.  The  large  decrease  in 
the  number  of  establishments  in  New  England  and  the 
Middle  states  in  1900  as  compared  with  1890  was  due 
largely  to  the  elimination  from  the  general  cotton 
schedules  at  the  Twelfth  Census  of  establishments  then 
and  now  classified  as  "cotton  small  wares."  During 
the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a  moderate  consoli- 
dation of  establishments,  which  reduces  the  apparent 


number  without  involving  the  disappearance  or  disuse 
of  any  important  nulls.  When  the  statistics  of  ma- 
chinery and  of  products  are  exhibited,  it  will  appear 
that  the  industry  has  grown  in  New  England  by  the 
enlargement  of  existing  establishments.  In  the  South, 
in  addition  to  the  enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  many 
mills,  there  has  been  a  very  great  actual  increase  in 
the  number  of  independent  establishments,  which  have 
been  located  in  new  regions  as  well  as  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  industry  had  already  been  introduced. 
This  fact  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
active  establishments  in  the  several  states  of  the  South 
at  the  enumerations  beginning  with  1880. 

Number  of  establishments  in  Southern  states:  1880  to  1905. 


Total. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Texas 

Arlcansas 

Temiessee 

Kentuclcy. 


1905 


660 


10 

212- 

127 

103 

46 

14. 

13 
2 

16 
4 


1900      1S901     1880  > 


2  400 


7 

177 

80 

67 

31 

6 

2 

4 

2 

17 

6 


239 


8161 


49 
14 
40 
16 


2 
16 
3 


>  Includes  cotton  small  wares. 

2  Includes  West  Virginia,  1  establishment. 

'Includes  Florida,  1  establishment. 

These  figures  are  presented  with  a  caution  against 
drawing  from  them  too  broad  inferences.  Establish- 
ments may  be  large  or  small.  The  statistics,  even 
when  nothing  is  shown  but  an  enumeration  of  mills, 
do  indicate  a  spread  of  the  industry,  and  success  is 
commonly  followed  by  enlargement  of  capacity. 

A  far  more  significant  indication  of  progress  is  given 
by  a  comparison  in  terms  of  that  which  is  the  universal 
standard  in  cotton  manufacturing.  The  facts  will  be 
given  again  in  the  detailed  discussion  of  machinery, 
but  in  order  to  exhibit  the  situation  at  a  glance  in 
this  connection  the  following  statements  have  been 
prepared  to  make  clear  the  present  distribution  of  the 
industry  and  the  recent  progress  of  the  individual 
Southern  states : 

Producing  spindles,  by  geographic  divisions:  1905  and  1900} 


DIVISION. 

1903 

1900 

Increase. 

United  States 

23,155,613 

19,008,352 

4, 147, 261 

13,911,241 

1,548,719 

7,508,749 

186,904 

12,850,987 

1,647,251 

4,298,188 

211,926 

1,060,254 
2  98,532 

3,210,561 
i 25,022 

'  Does  not  include  cotton  small  wares.  2  Decrease. 

Producing  spindles  in  Southern  states:  1905  and  1900} 


Total. 


Virginia  

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 


1905 


7,508,749 


193,062 

1,880,950 

2,864,092 

1,316,573 

758,087 

125,362 

69,052 

13,844 

68,170 

153,375 

76,192 


1900 


4,298,188 


126,827 

1,133,432 

1,431,349 

815,545 

411,328 

75,122 

e-seoo 

9,700 
48,756 
123,896 
66,633 


Increase. 


3,210,561 


66,235 

747,518 

.,432,743 

501,028 

346,759 

50,230 

3,452 

4,144 

19,414 

29,479 

9,559 


1  Does  not  include  cotton  small  wares. 
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In  order  to  complete  the  record  the  following  state- 
ment is  given,  continuing  a  table  presented  in  the  re- 
ports for  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  censuses,  show- 
ing by  years,  since  1880,  the  number  of  spindles  in 
southern  mills  and  their  consumption  of  cotton  during 
the  year.  The  figures,  except  for  the  census  years 
1890  and  1900,  are  compiled  from  the  files  of  the  New 
York  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  which  re- 
ceives annually  returns  from  all  southern  mills.  These 
returns  prior  to  1888  were  estimates,  but  since  then 
are  based  on  statements  from  the  mills.  The  report 
of  the  Chronicle  for  the  year  1904-5  has  been  retained 
in  the  statement  instead  of  the  present  census  figures, 
for  the  reason  that  it  covers  a  period  of  twelve  months 
widely  different  from  the  census  year.  The  Chronicle 
follows  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  obtaining  returns 
for  the  crop  year  from  September  1  to  August  31. 
The  census  year  now  reported  therefore  includes  eight 
months  of  the  Chronicle's  year  1903-4  and  four  months 
of  its  year  1904-5. 

Spindles  in  southern  mills,  and  their  consumption  of  cotton:  1880  to 

1905. 


TEAK. 

Number  of 
spindles. 

Number  of 

bales 

of  cotton 

used. 

1904-5 

8,050,879 
7,387,358 
6,714,589 
6,179,421 
5,473,883 
4,298,188 
3,832,201 
3,674,754 
3,197,545 
2,770,284 
2,379,281 
2,167,242 
2,082,197 
1,938,624 
1,756,047 
1,654,000 
1,344,576 
1,177,901 
1,225,000 
1,200,000 
1,160,000 
1,100,000 
860,000 
680,000 
610,000 

2,203,406 
2,007,609 
2,049,902 
1,942,881 
1,667,012 
1,477,775 
1,400,026 
1,227,939 
1,024,482 
916  810 

1903-4 

1902-3 

1901-2 

1900-1901 

1899-1900 

1898-99 

1897-98 

1896-97 

1895-96 

1894^96 

853,352 
723,329 
733,701 
681,471 
605  916 

1893-94 

1892-93 

1891-92 

1890-91 

1889-90 

526  8.^6 

1888-89 

480,603 
443  373 

1887-88 

1886-87 

307  020 

1886-86 

340,000 
266,000 

334  onn 

1884^85 

1883-84 

1882-83 

331,000 
238,000 
206,000 

1881-82 

1880-81 

In  the  two  sectional  divisions  in  which  the  industry 
has  never  been  established  on  a  large  scale  there  has 
been  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  spindles.  In 
New  England  the  increase  was  not  large,  slightly  more 
than  1,000,000  spindles,  about  S\  per  cent,  whereas 
the  South  added  nearly  3,250,000  spindles,  or  almost 
75  per  cent  of  the  number  in  its  mills  in  1900.  There 
was  an  increase  in  every  state  reporting,  but  it  was 
greatest  in  South  Carolina,  which  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  spindles  in  five  years  and  assumed  the 
second  rank  as  a  cotton  manufacturing  state,  displac- 
ing Ehode  Island  which  had  occupied  that  position  for 
many  years.  The  growth  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama  was  only  less  notable  than  that  in  South 
Carolina;  and  these  four  states  with  their  6,819,702 
spindles  exceed  by  more  than  1,300,000  the  spindle 
capacity  of  the  New  England  states  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Nevertheless  it  remains  true  that  New  England  has 
a  long  lead  over  the  South,  and  that  the  spindle  ca- 
pacity of  Massachusetts  alone  is  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  Southern  states  combined.  It  is  idle  to  speculate 
how  long  this  supremacy  will  continue.  In  1870  the 
six  New  England  states  had  77  per  cent  of  all  the 
spindles  in  the  country.  In  1880  this  proportion  had 
increased  to  81  per  cent;  but  it  declined  again  to  76.4 
per  cent  in  1890,  and  to  67.6  per  cent  in  1900.  At 
the  present  enumeration  the  proportion  is  almost 
exactly  60  per  cent. 

CAPITAL. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
increased  31.3  per  cent  between  1900  and  1905,  a 
greater  rate  of  increase,  upon  a  larger  sum  as  a  basis, 
than  the  increase  from  1890  to  1900,  which  was  30.2 
per  cent.  The  items  of  capital  which  are  given  in 
the  detailed  summary  appended  to  this  report  pre- 
sent some  facts  of  interest.  Dividing  the  capital  into 
the  several  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  the 
value  of  land  increased  in  the  last  five  years  from 
$22,546,549  to  $26,351,753,  a  difference  of  $3,805,204, 
or  16.9  per  cent;  of  buildings,  from  $91,621,757  to 
$115,361,238,  a  gain  of  $23,739,481,  or  25.9  per  cent; 
of  machinery,  etc.,  from  $181,009,280  to  $245,766,621, 
a  gain  of  $64,757,341,  or  35.8  per  cent;  and  the  cash 
and  sundries  item,  from  $165,665,186  to  $217,620,552, 
an  increase  of  $51,955,366,  or  31.4  per  cent.  These 
changes  are  not  easy  to  explain,  and  are  not,  perhaps, 
of  great  significance.  Examined  in  detail,  it  appears 
that  the  value  of  land  occupied  by  cotton  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  Massachusetts  exhibits  a  de- 
crease of  about  $1,350,000,  or  more  than  15  per  cent. 
Inasmuch  as  the  land  value  reported  by  Massachusetts 
was  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1900,  this 
decrease  alone  serves  to  account  for  the  small  incre- 
ment in  the  whole  United  States  at  this  enumeration. 
Eliminating  Massachusetts  from  the  total,  the  land 
value  in  the  rest  of  the  country  shows  an  increase  of 
about  37  per  cent.  The  greatest  increase  in  the  several 
items  of  capital  is  in  machinery,  etc.,  and  this  is  true 
of  the  whole  country,  of  the  several  sections,  and  of 
most  of  the  states.  South  Carolina,  for  example, 
shows  the  prodigious  increase  of  123.8  per  cent;  North 
Carolina,  of  74.9  per  cent;  Georgia,  of  80.5  per  cent; 
and  Alabama,  of  131.7  per  cent. 

EMPLOYEES   AND    WAGES. 

Number.— Th.e  average  number  of  persons  employed 
in  cotton  manufacturing  establishments  in  1900,  in- 
cluding officers  and  clerks,  was  302,642.  The  corre- 
sponding figure  in  1905  was  317,196.  The  increase, 
14,554,  or  4.8  per  cent,  was  far  smaller  than  would  have 
been  expected  considering  the  great  expansion  of  the 
industry  and  the  enlarged  macliinery  capacity  of  the 
old  and  new  mills.  Table  5  will  throw  some  light  upon 
this  circumstance. 
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Table  5.— COTTON  GOODS'— WAGE-EARNERS,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN,  BY 

GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905. 


DmsiOM. 

TOTAL. 

MEN   16  YEARS   AND   OVEE. 

WOMEN   16   YEARS   AND   OVER. 

CHILDREN  UNDER   16  YEARS. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

United  States 

310,458 

297,929 

218,876 

172,544 

145,718 

134,354 

88,837 

50,685 

124,711 

123,709 

106,607 

84,639 

40,029 

39,866 

23,432 

28,320 

New  England  states 

Middle  state.s 

156,981 

31,871 

120,110 

2,496 

162,294 

34,843 

97,494 

3,298 

147,369 
31,841' 
36,415 
3,261 

125,779 
28,118 
16,317 
2,330 

76,483 

13,875 

54,621 

739 

78,217 
14,473 
40,528 
1,136 

63, 749 

11,680 

12,517 

991 

4.5,521 

8,919 

4,633 

612 

70,113 

15,213 

37,918 

1,467 

73,258 

16,056 

32,628 

1,867 

7,1,445 

16,240 

15,083 

1,839 

62,554 
13, 185 
7,587 
1,213 

9,385 

2,783 

27,671 

290 

10,819 

4,314 

24,438 

205 

10,165 

4,021 

8,815 

431 

17,704 

6,014 

4,097 

605 

Southern  states 

'Includes  cotton  small  wares  in  1890  and  1880. 


It  will  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that  there  is  a 
noticeable  falling  off  in  the  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  in  the  New  England  states,  amounting  to 
6,313,  or  very  nearly  4  per  cent.  An  examination  of 
the  detailed  summary  at  the  end  of  this  report  will 
disclose  the  fact  that  almost  two-thirds  of  this  de- 
crease occurred  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  number  of 
employees  fluctuated  between  a  maximum  of  100,982 
and  a  minimum  of  82,106.  The  average  number  was 
88,033  against  a  similar  average  of  92,085  in  1900. 
The  explanation  of  a  diminution  where  there  has  been 
no  decline  in  the  industry,  is  the  occurrence  in  Fall 
River,  the  chief  manufacturing  city,  of  the  prolonged 
labor  struggle  already  mentioned,  which  not  only^ 
stopped  production  altogether  for  half  a  year  but  was 
followed  by  a  long  period  when  the  managers  of  mills 


were  unable  to  obtain  help,  since  a  very  large  number 
of  their  former  employees  had  dispersed  to  their  homes 
or  had  removed  to  other  manufacturing  centers. 

But  this  fact  would  account  only  partly  for  the  low 
rate  of  increase  in  the  coimtry  as  a  whole.  The  South 
added  nearly  75  per  cent  to  the  number  of  its  spindles, 
but  it  reports  an  addition  of  only  22,616,  or  23.2  percent, 
to  the  number  of  wage-earners.  This  difference  can  no 
doubt  be  explained  in  large  part  by  the  fact  of  more  effi- 
cient help  and  improved  machinery.  As  regards  the 
class  of  the  help,  the  foregoing  table  furnishes  some 
interesting  evidence  which  also  serves  to  confirm  the 
opinions  set  forth  in  the  report  on  the  census  of  1900.  In 
order  to  understand  the  facts  upon  which  these  state- 
ments are  made,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  percentages 
in  Table  6,  in  connection  with  the  numbers  in  Table  5. 


Table  6.— COTTON  GOODS'— WAGE-EARNERS,  PERCENTAGE  OP  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND   CHILDREN,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC 

DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905. 


DIVISION. 

men:  PER   CENT  OF  ALL  -WAGE- 
EARNERS. 

WOMEN:  PER  CENT  OP  ALL  WAGE- 
EARNERS. 

CHILDREN:  PEE   CENT  OF  ALL  WAGE- 
EARNERS. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

United  States      

46.9 

45.1 

40.6 

34.6 

40.2 

41.5 

48.7 

49.0 

12.9 

13.4 

10.7 

16.4 

New  England  states    

49.0 
43.6 
45.5 
29.6 

48.2 
41.5 
41.6 
34.4 

43.3 
36.4 
34.4 
30.4 

36.2 
31.7 
28.4 
26.3 

43.0 
47.7 
31.6 
68.8 

45.1 
46.1 
33.4 
66.6 

49.8 
51.0 
41.4 
66.4 

49.7 
46.9 
46.5 
52.0 

6.0 

8.7 

22.9 

11.6 

6.7 
12.4 
25.0 

9.0 

6.9 
12.6 
24.2 
13.2 

14  1 

Middle  states 

21.4 
25.1 
21.7 

Western  states     .          

'  Includes  cotton  small  wares  in  1890  and  1880. 


In  1880  the  men  employed  in  cotton  mills  consti- 
tuted a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
employed,  women  constituted  almost  one-haLf,  and 
about  one-sixth  were  children.  At  every  subsequent 
enumeration  the  proportion  of  men  has  increased 
and  that  of  women  has  decreased.  In  the  whole 
country  at  the  present  census  46.9  per  cent  of  the 
hands  employed  were  men,  against  45.1  per  cent  in 
1900;  40.2  per  cent  were  women,  against  41.5  per 
cent  in  1900;  and  12.9  per  cent  were  children,  against 
13.4  per  cent  in  1900.  The  percentages  of  change 
seem  small  at  fii'st  sight,  but  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  such  numbers  as  145,718  men  and  124,711 
women,  the  actual  change  is  important.  Or,  to  take 
the  actual  numbers,  it  is  found  that  the  industry 
employed  11,364  more  men  in  1905  than  in  1900, 
whereas  the  addition  to  the  number  of  women  was  only 
1,002,  and  of  children  only  163.  There  are  many  proc- 
esses in  a  cotton  mill  for  which  female  labor  is  per- 
fectly adapted,  and  some  which  can  be  performed  by 
children.  But  experience  everywhere  has  shown  that 
child  labor  is  not  economical.     It  is  employed  to  a  cer- 


tain extent  for  reasons  that  were  given  in  a  former 
report — foi-  lack  of  other  labor,  or  because  the  parents 
employed  in  a  mill  require  that  employment  shall  be 
given  to  their  children.  The  only  region  of  the  country 
where  the  proportion  of  children  employed  increased 
between  1890  and  1900  was  the  South,  and  there  both 
the  reasons  just  given  were  prevalent.  In 'the  period 
between  1900  and  1905  the  only  division  of  the  country 
which  exhibited  a  proportional  increase  was  the  West, 
and  even  there  the  actual  number  was  not  only  insignifi- 
cant, but  has  diminished.  In  all  the  divisions  except  the 
South  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  children 
employed.  The  actual  addition  to  the  number  in  the 
Southern  states  was  only  3,133  out  of  a  totol  increase  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  of  22,616,  or  less  than  14  per 
cent.  This  is  an  indication  that  the  movement,  both 
economical  and  sociological,  which  has  been  in  progress 
elsewhere,  is  making  headway  at  the  South. 

As  regards  the  employment  of  women,  the  argument 
for  economy  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren. Nevertheless,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before, 
the  number  of  places  in  which  women  can  profitably  be 
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employed  in  a  cotton  mill  in  preference  to  men  or  on  an 
equality  with  them,  steadily  decreases  as  the  speed  of 
machinery  increases  and  as  the  requirement  that  one 
hand  shall  tend  a  greater  number  of  machines  is 
extended.  Accordingly  we  find  that  without  any  con- 
cert of  action — perhaps  unconsciously  to  the  general 
body  of  manufacturers — there  is  a  slow  but  steady  dis- 
placement of  women  by  men.  In  the  New  England 
states,  in  twenty-five  years,  the  proportion  of  women 
employed  has  dropped  from  49.7  per  cent  to  45  per  cent ; 
that  of  men  has  risen  from  36.2  per  cent  to  49  per  cent. 
SHlled  operatives. — At  this  census,  for  the  first  time, 
there  has  been  a  successful  enumeration  of  the  spin- 
ners and  weavers  in  cotton  mills.  An  attempt  in  this 
direction  was  made  at  the  Twelfth  Census,  but  the  form 
of  the  questions  put  to  manufacturers  was  defective 
and  consequently  was  not  understood  uniformly  by 
those  who  made  returns.  The  full  statistics  by  states 
are  to  be  found  in  Table  21  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
The  totals  by  geographic  divisions  are  presented  in  the 
following  tabular  statement : 


United  States  . 

New  England  states. 

Middle  states 

Southern  states 

Western  states   


Mule. 


4,8 


3,691 
714 
434 
27 


Frame. 


55,488 


18,715 

1,745 

34, 569 

459 


Weav- 
ers. 


98,807 


53, 932 

9,793 

34,246 

836 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  mule  spinners,  who  repre- 
sent the  operation  in  cotton  mills  requiring  the  great- 
est skill,  numbered  4,866.  They  are  almost  exclu- 
sively men,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  mule 
spinners  were  employed  in  New  England  factories.  The 
frame  spinners  were  more  than  eleven  times  as  numer- 
ous, forming  a  body  of  55,488.  Of  these,  10,709  were 
men,  25,701  were  women,  and  19,078  were  children  under 
16  years  of  age.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference 
in  the  practice  of  manufacturers  in  the  several  geo- 
graphic divisions  of  the  country  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  men,  women,  and  children  as  frame 
spinners.     The  following  statement  exhibits  the  facts : 


United  States . 


New  England  states . 

Middle  states 

Southern  states 

Western  states 


FEAME   SPINNERS. 


Men.       Women.    Children 


10,709 


3,803 

187 

6,637 


26,701 


12,377 

1,276 

11,723 

326 


19,078 


2,536 

282 

16,209 

52 


It  appears  that  in  New  England  practically  two- 
thirds  of  the  frame  spinners  were  women,  and  that  the 
number  of  children  engaged  in  the  care  of  spinning 
frames  was  much  less  than  that  of  men;  whereas  in  the 
South  nearly  one-half  of  the  frame  spinners  were  chil- 
dren and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  rest  were  women. 

The  number  of  weavers  reached  an  aggregate  of 
98,807,  of  whom  about  55  per  cent  were  in  New  England 
mills  and  more  than  33  per  cent  in  southern  mills.  The 
number  of  men  weavers  exceeds  that  of  women  in  the 


South,  but  in  the  New  England  mills  the  reverse  is  the 
fact.  The  number  of  men  in  New  England  factories 
was  24,767  and  of  women,  28,449;  in  the  South  the 
number  of  men  was  19,076  and  of  women,_  13,828. 

The  spinners  and  weavers  reported  were,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, 159,161.  These  two  classes  of  skilled  operatives 
compose  very  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
wage-earners  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  country. 

Wages.— The  sum  of  $94,377,696  was  paid  to  wage- 
earners  in  cotton  mills  during  the  census  year,  an 
mcfease  of  $9,251,386  over  that  paid  in  1900,  or  10.9 
per  cent,  which  was  more  than  two  and  a  half  times 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  wage-earners. 
This  indicates  in  a  general  way  what  is  otherwise 
known  to  be  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  moderate 
increase  in  wages  during  the  five-year  period.  If  in 
the  same  way  we  examine  the  situation  with  respect 
to  men,  women,  and  children,  the  same  result  is  in- 
dicated, namely,  that  the  annual  average  earnings  of 
each  class  of  employees  were  larger  in  1905  than  ia 
1900.  But  the  indications  from  such  tables  as  these 
should  be  taken  with  the  utmost  caution,  since  at  the 
best  they  are  but  averages  of  different  things  under 
widely  varying  circumstances. 

■O  MISCELLANEOUS    EXPENSES. 

Table  7  is  a  comparative  summary  of  miscellaneous 
expenses  in  cotton  mills,  showing  the  per  cent  that 
each  item  is  of  the  total  for  1890,  1900,  and  1905. 

Table   7. — Cotton  goods ' — miscellaneous  expenses,''  with  per  cent  of 
total:  1890  to  1905. 


1905    ' 

1900 

1890 

Amount. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Total 

$29,479,984 

100.0 

$20,057,190 

100.0 

$16,716,524 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

659,745 
4,141,364 

24,678,875 

2.2 
141 

83.7 

691,075 
3,521,606 

15,844,509 

3.4 
17.6 

79.0 

488,735 
2,689,632 

13,638,157 

2.9 
16  1 

Rent  of  offices,  inter- 
est, insurance,  and 
all   other  sundry 

81.0 

1  Includes  cotton  small  wares  in  1890. 

'  Exclusive  of  amount  paid  for  contract  work. 

It  is  probable  that  few  other  large  industries  report  so 
small  a  percentage  of  their  outgo  in  the  rent  of  works  as 
does  that  of  cotton  manufacturing.  In  1890  the  value 
of  land  and  buildings  owned  by  manufacturers  was 
$92,967,761,  and  the  amount  paid  for  rent  of  works 
was  $488,735.  In  1900  the  value  of  land  and  build- 
ings was  $114,168,306,  and  the  rent  paid  was  $691,075. 
Estimating  the  rent  paid  at  6  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
property  rented,  the  value  of  buildings,  etc.,  not  owned 
would  have  been  $8,145,583  in  1890  and  $11,517,917  in 
1900,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  property  owned. 
But  in  1905  the  value  of  land  and  buildings  owned  was 
$141,712,991  and  the  value  of  property  hired — estimat- 
ing the  rent  paid  ($659,745)  to  have  been  6  per  cent  of 
its  value— was  $10,995,750,  or  about  one-tliirteenth  of 
the  value  of  property  owned.  It  is  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  cotton  manufacturers  to  own  the  facto- 
ries occupied.  This  is  not  true  of  the  weaving  estab- 
lishments in  Pennsylvania,  particularly  in  Philadel- 
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phia.  In  that  state  the  rent  of  works  occupied  was 
$144,157 — more  than  one-fifth  the  amount  so  paid  ia 
the  whole  country.  The  other  items  entering  into  the 
class  of  miscellaneous  expenses  call  for  no  special 
coimnent. 

MATERIALS    USED. 

Cotton. — The  aggregate  consumption  of  cotton  in  all 
the  textile  mills  of  the  country  during  the  census  year 
is  discussed  imder  "combined  textiles."  The  con- 
sumption in  cotton  mills  proper  was  3,743,089  bales, 
purchased  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $221,821,944.  The 
facts  regarding  the  number  of  running  bales  and  their 
weight,  classified  as  sea-island,  other  domestic,  and 
Egyptian  and  other  foreign,  in  1900  and  1905,  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  statement: 


1905 

1900 

Bales. 

Pounds. 

Bales. 

Pounds. 

Total 

3,743,089 

1,873,074,716 

3,639,496 

1,814,002,512 

Sea-Island 

54,384 

3,629,086 

59,620 

21,862,032 

1,807,612,278 

43,700,406 

47,207 

3,516,080 

76,208 

18, 442, 634 

1,739,714,946 

55,844,932 

Egyptian  and  other  foreign. 

SeaAsland  cotton. — There  was  a  small  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  sea-island  cotton  as  compared  wittt 
1900,  and  a  larger  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  Egyp- 
tian. It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  these  changes  be- 
token any  settled  tendency  in  the  manufacture  with 
respect  to  either  of  these  classes  of  materials,  but 
mierely  a  casual  annual  fluctuation.  The  average  cost 
of  sea-island  cotton  to  the  mills  at  the  census  of  1905 
was  19.45  cents  per  pound;  of  Egyptian,  17.38  cents. 

"Other  domestic"  cotton. — The  chief  material  is  of 
course  the  domestic  cotton  which  is  made  into  yarn  and 
woven  goods  for  the  ordinary  use  of  the  people  and  for 
export.  The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  such 
cotton  from  1900  to  1905  is  apparently  not  large,  but 


this  was  due  to  the  protracted  strike  in  Fall  Kiver,  the 
chief  cotton  manufacturing  city  in  the  country.  The 
consumption  was  3,629,085  bales  as  compared  with 
3,516,080  bales  in  1900,  an  increase  of  only  3.2  per  cent. 
The  average  weight  of  bales  for  the  census  of  1905 
was  shghtly  in  excess  of  498  pounds  as  compared  with 
494.8  pounds  in  1900. 

The  consumption  of  "other  domestic"  cotton  by 
bales  and  pounds  and  the  average  weight  of  bales,  by 
geographic  divisions,  for  1900  and  1905,  was  as  follows: 


1905 

1900 

DIVISION. 

Bales. 

Pounds. 

Aver- 
age 
weight. 

Bales. 

Pounds. 

Aver- 
age 
weight. 

United 

States... 

3,629,085 

1,807,512,278 

498.1 

3,616,080 

1,739,714,946 

494.8 

New      England 
states 

1,558,094 

221,643 

1,813,659 

35,689 

794,520,587 

111,973,103 

882,918,392 

18,100,196 

609.9 
605.2 
486.8 
607.2 

1,719,622 

272,947 

1,477,775 

45,736 

874,011,257 
136,004,971 
707,159,621 
23,639,197 

508.3 

Middle  states... . 
Southern  states. 
Western  states. . 

494.6 
478.5 
514.7 

It  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  whether  the  amount 
of  cotton  reported  by  the  mills  represents  gross  or  net 
weight,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  most  cases  the  gross 
weight,  including  the  "  tare, "  was  returned.  The  usual 
allowance  for  "tare"  for  sea-island  is  10  pounds  per 
bale  and  for  "other  domestic,"  22  pounds  per  bale. 

As  has  appeared  at  every  preceding  census,  the 
weight  of  bales  consumed  in  the  northern  mills  is 
heavier  than  those  used  by  the  southern  mills.  The 
reason  is  evident  in  the  greater  proportion  of  cotton 
used  by  the  mills  of  New  England,  which  is  grown  in 
the  southwestern  states,  where  the  bales  are  heavier 
on  the  average  than  those  from  the  seaboard  states, 
which  are  largely  consumed  by  local  mills. 

Table  8  presents  the  production  and  distribution  of 
the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for  twenty-six 
years,  1880  to  1905,  inclusive. 


Table  8.— QUANTITIES  OF  RAW  COTTON  PRODUCED,  IMPORTED,  EXPORTED,  AND  RETAINED  FOR  CONSUMPTION: 

1880  TO  1905.' 


PEODUCTION, 

Exports  ol  do- 
mestic 
(pounds) . 

Domestic  re- 
tained for 

consumption 
(pounds). 

Imports 
(pounds). 

Exports  of 
foreign 
(pounds). 

Foreign 
retained  for 
consump- 
tion 
(pounds). 

Total  consump- 
tion, domestic 
and  foreign 
(pounds). 

Per  cent 

TEAB  ENDING  JUNE  30— 

Annual 
crop  2 
(bales). 

Crop  in  pounds, 
gross  weight. 

of  domes- 
tic prod- 
uct 
exported. 

13,565,885 
10,011,374 
10,727,559 
10, 680, 680 
10,383,422 
9, 436, 416 
11,274,840 
11,199,994 
8,757,964 
7,167,346 
9,901,251 
7,649,817 
6,700,366 
9, 035, 379 • 
8,662,597 
7,311,322, 
6,938,290 
7,046,833 
6,506,087 
6,576,691 
5,706,165 
6,713,200 
6,949,756 
6,456,048 
6. 605, 750 
5,761,252 

6,994,281,731 
6,082,710,711 
6,  449, 610, 421 
5,430,326,773 
6,298,402,830 
4,757,062,942 
5,794,767,917 
6,677,259,827 
4,397,177,704 
3,592,416,851 
5,036,964,409 
3,769,381,478 
3,362,668,458 
4,506,575,984 
4,316,043,982 
3,627,366,183 
3,439,934,799 
3,439,172,391 
3,157,378,443 
3,182,305.659 
2,742,966,011 
2,757,544,422 
3,405,070,410 
2,688,240,050 
3,199,822,682 
2,771,797,166 

4,304,848,903 
3,063,192,760 
3,643,043,022 
3,500,778,763 
3,330,890,448 
3,100,583,188 
3,773,410,293 
3,860,264,295 
3,103,754,949 
2,335,226,385 
3,617,533,109 
2,683,282,325 
2,212,115,126 
2,935,219,811 
2,907,358,795 
2,471,799,853 
2,384,816,669 
2,264,120,826 
2,169,457,330 
2,058,037,444 
1,891,659,472 
1,862,572,630 
2,288,076,062 
1,739,975,961 
2,191,928,772 
1,822,061,114 

2,689,432,828 
2,019,617,951 
1,906,507,399 
1,929,548,010 
1,967,512,382 
1,656,479,754 
2,021,357,624 
1,826,996,632 
1,293,422,765 
1,257,190,466 
1,519,431,300 
1,086,099,153 
1,140,543,332 
1,671,356,173 
1.408,685,187 
i;  155, 566, 330 
1,05.5,118,130 
1,176,051,566 

987,921,113 
1, 124, 268, 216 

861,306,539 

894,971,892 
1,116,995,348 

848,264,089 
1,007,893,910 

949,736,042 

60,608,648 

48,840,690 

74,874,426 

98,715,680 

46,631,283 

67,398,521 

50,158,158 

52,660,363 

51,898,926 

65,3.50,520 

49,332,022 

27,705,949 

43,367,952 

28,663,769 

20,908,817 

8,606,049 

7,973,039 

S,497,6:-i2 

3,924,631 

5,072,334 

6,115,680 

7,019,492 

4,081,945 

4,339,952 

4,449,866 

3,647,792 

650,294 

1,701,651 

1, 475, 494 

1,470,666 

306,462 

1,381,463 

293,988 

499,684 

1,188,623 

1,188,356 

771,614 

1,029,936 

360,832 

132,777 

447,794 

248, 104 

187,959 

203,972 

716,371 

1,276,961 

1,609,260 

1,3.53,936 

3,238,930 

1,843,490 

1,240,676 

234,729 

69,858,264 

47,138,939 

73,398,932 

97,245,114 

46,324,831 

66,017,058 

49,864,170 

62, 160, 679 , 

60,710,403 

64, 162, 164 

48,560,408 

26,676,013 

43,007,120 

28,630,992 

20,461,023 

8,357,945 

7,785,030 

6,293,620 

3,208,160 

3,795,373 

3, 506,  CO 

6,666,666 

843,015 

2,496,462 

3,209,290 

3,  .313, 063 

2,749,291,082 
2,066,656,890 
1,979,966,331 
2,026,793,124 
2,013,837,213 
1,722,496,812 
2,071,221,794 
1,879,166,211 
1,344,133,168 
1,311,362,630 
1,567,991,708 
1,112,775,166 
1,183,550,452 
1,599,887,165 
1,429,146,210 
1,163,924,275 
1,062,903,210 
1,180,346,186 

991,129,273 
1,128,063,588 

854,812,959 

900,637,448 
1,117,838,363 

8.50,760,651 
1,011,103,200 

953,049,105 

61.55 

1904    '                               

60.27 

1903                 

65.01 

1902      

64.47 

1901                     

62.87 

65.18 

~ITg99                                

65.12 

67,82 

1897                                

70.59 

1896                       

65  00 

1896            

69.83 

1894                              

71.19 

65.98 

1892                                 

66.13 

67.36 

68.14 

1889                                 

69.33 

1888                          

65.83 

6&71 

1886                               

64.67 

68.96 

67.54 

1883                                    

6?.  20 

1882                             

67.23 

68.60 

1880         

65.74 

1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,"  1905,  page  440. 
>  The  "annual  crop"  represents  the  commercial  movement  for  the  years  ending  August  31. 
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The  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  the 
census  year  was  mainly  that  of  the  crop  of  1903-4,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  which  retained  for  consumption, 
together  with  the  foreign  supply,  amounted  to  2,066,- 
656,890  pounds.  The  amounts  consumed  in  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  textile  industry  as  reported  at  this 
census  were  as  follows: 


Total 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  small  wares 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Wool  manufactures 

Flaz,  hemp,  and  jute  products 


Pounds. 


11,981,760,046 


1,873,074,716 
3,362,434 
50,686,760 
36,593,401 
18, 142, 735 


'  In  addition  44,400  pounds  of  cotton  were  consumed  by  shoddy  mills. 


The  census  figures  thus  account  for  the  consumption 
in.  the  textile  mdustries  of  95.9  per  cent  of  that 
reported  as  retained  for  consumption.  There  are 
various  other  uses  of  cotton  the  amount  of  which 
is  not  disclosed  by  any  returns  to  the  Census 
Bureau. 

Table  9  exhibits  the  quantity,  cost,  and  cost  per 
poimd  of  "other  domestic"  cotton  consumed,  by 
states,  in  1880,  1890,  1900,  and  1905.  It  is  necessary 
to  explain  that  the  returns  for  1880  and  1890  include 
the  figures  for  "cotton  small  wares "  establishments, 
which  are  excluded  from  the  figures  for  the  two  later 
enumerations,  and  that  the  weight  of  bales  is  gross 
weight,  including  the  "  tare." 


Table  9.— COTTON  GOODS'— QUANTITY  AND  COST  OP  DOMESTIC  COTTON,  OTHEB  THAN  SEA-ISLAND,  CONSUMED, 

BY  STATES  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905. 


United  States. . 
New  England  states . 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


Middle  states. 


New  York 

New  Jersey... 
Peimsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland' 


Soathem  states. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

All  other  Southern  states'* 


Western  states. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

All  other  Western  states  6. 


1906 


Bales. 


3,629,085 


1,668,094 


130,949 
260,928 
9,613 
906. 100 
161,583 
88,921 

221,643 


99,297 
17,  475 
49,442 
(■') 
55,429 

1,813,659 


46,296 
497,947 
655, 467 
402,652 
17, 606 
38,332 
198,820 
25,640 
18,055 
12,844 

35,689 


Pounds. 


1,807,512,278 


794,620,587 


67,023,278 
133,968,552 
4,887,577 
469,112,907 
83,667,965 
45,860,308 

HI,  973, 103 


60,653,472 

8,629,386 

24,800,714 

27,889,532 

882,918,392 


23,018,074 

239, 301, 308 

269,045,002 

196,250,461 

8,938,166 

19,292,275 

98,453,775 

13,007,625 

9, 206,  589 

6, 405, 127 

18, 100, 196 


Cost. 


$209,972,665 


96,227,838 


7,721,945 
15,540,653 
628, 710 
66,814,823 
10,112,074 

5, 409, 633 

13, 166,  496 


6,002,262 
1,041,463 
2, 742, 662 

3,380,209 

98,466,910 


2, 596, 425 
27, 340, 926 
30,451,168 
20,927,464 

1,051,887 

2,045,800 
10,968,856 

1, 404, 662 
918,977 
760,765 

2, 121,  421 


Cost 

per 
pound 
(cents) . 


11.62 


12.11 


11.62 
11.60 
12.86 
12.37 
12.09 
11.80 

11.76 


11.85 
12.07 
11.06 


11.15 


11.28 
11.43 
11.32 
10.66 
11.77 
10.60 
11.14 
10.80 
9.98 
11.72 

11.72 


1900 


3,516,080 


1,719,622 


156, 674 
271, 262 

12, 493 

1,016,305 

170,614 

93, 374 

272,947 


99,064 
15,872 
74,382 
2,675 
80,954 

1,477,775 


38,118 
404, 148 
485,024 
303,836 
23, 982 
30, 234 
134, 371 
20,962 
18.045 
19,055 

45,736 


Pounds. 


1,739,714,946 


874,011,257 


79,212,256 

136,805,127 

6, 410, 674 

517,088,846 

86,712,235 

47,782,119 

135,004,971 


60,464,770 
8, 183, 469 

35,083,214 
1,371,663 

39,901,956 

707, 159, 621 


17,832,466 

189,984,769 

229,899,760 

146,470,324 

11,971,815 

15,028,684 

67,987,299 

10,363,468 

9.304,434 

9,316,623 

23,539,197 


Cost. 


$116,108,879 


58,329,174 


S,  400, 379 
9,394,629 
386, 461 
33,771,414 
6,074,331 
3,303,060 

9,327,774 


3,.  613, 661 
641,858 

2,521,768 
106,368 

2,644,129 


1,164,215 
13,604,720 
14,909,520 

9, 665, 464 
770,363 
982, 146 

4,206,721 
623, 576 
666, 517 
506, 684 

1,463,005 


Cost 

per 

pound 

(cents). 


6.67 


6.67 


6.82 
6.87 
6.01 
6.53 
7.01 
6.91 

6.91 


6.96 
6.62 
7.19 
7.76 
6.63 

6.64 


6.47 
7.16 
6.49 
6.64 
6.43 
6.64 
6.19 
6.02 
6.09 
6.43 

6.22 


17,582 


8,872,158 


1,058,638 


11.93 


19,884 


10,283,614 


608, 822 


6.92 


5,478 
12, 629 


2, 745, 629 
6, 482, 409 


341,234 
721,649 


12.43 
11.13 


4,566 
21,287 


2,316,727 
10,938,856 


146,773 
708,  410 


6.29 
6.  48 


'  Includes  cotton  small  wares  in  1890  and  1880. 

•  Included  in  Maryland. 

•Includes  Delaware  in  1905. 
r.,  .I>^,°'''?'^^1  i'***®°  ^^  follows:    1905— Arkansas,   Louisiana.     1900-Arkansas,  Louisiana,  West  Virginia.    1890— Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas.     1880— Arkansas 
.«  'Includes  states  as  foUows:  igps-Califomia,  lUinois,  Missouri.    1900-Califomia,  Colorado.  lUinois,  Missouri,  Nebraska.    1890-Calif  ornia,  Iowa  Missouri.    1880- 
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Table  9.— COTTON  GOODS '—QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  DOMESTIC  COTTON,  OTHER  THAN  SEA-ISLAND,  CONSUMED, 
BY  STATES  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905— Continued. 


United  States.. 
New  England  states. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massacliusetts. . . 

Ehode  Island 

Connecticut 


Middle  states. 


New  York.... 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 


Southern  states. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

All  other  Southern  states. 


Western  states.. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

All  other  Western  states.. 


1890 


Bales. 


2,231,385 


1,405,637 


132,504 
214,034 
8,954 
766,773 
186,558 
97,814 

251,260 


78, 171 
16, 482 
92,705 
8,876 
56,026 

526, 856 


22,731 
114,371 
133,342 
146,859 
11,980 
33,114 
29, 962 
17, 366 


18, 131 


47,632 


11,023 
16,306 
6,405 
6,924 
6,974 


Pounds. 


1,103,492,910 


704,792,220 


66,717,252 

107, 319, 124 

4,647,889 

383,639,221 

94,556,788 

49,012,946 

123,630,916 


39,038,689 
8,231,147 

44, 629, 588 
4,465,825 

27,265,667 

250, 837, 646 


10,616,206 
53,546,289 
64,000,600 
69, 139, 410 

5,761,306 
16,779,360 
14,726,454 

8,449,834 


8,828,188 
24,232,128 


5,840,078 
8,240,434 
3,267,188 
3,470,388 
3,414,040 


Cost. 


$114,337,802 


Cost 

per 
pound 
(cents) . 


10.36 


74,683,860 


7,053,168 
11,203,742 
498, 348 
40,206,887 
10,  446, 156 

8,275,560 

12,917,244 


4, 192, 106 

905,624 

4,371,693 

'   475, 490 

2,972,432 

24,608,776 


1,080,773 
5,396,974 
6,242,598 
6, 663, 560 

654,206 
1,554,851 
1,372,068 

793, 600 


850, 156 
2,227,922 


383,556 
798,178' 
312, 621 
359, 117 
374,450 


10.60 


10.73 
10.44 
10.72 
10.48 
11.06 
10.76 

10.45 


10.74 
11.00 


10.65 
10.90 


9.77 


10.18 
10.08 
9.75 
9.64 
9.64 
9.85 
9.32 
9.39 


9.63 
9.19 


6.67 
9.69 
9.57 
10.36 
10.97 


18802 


Bales. 


1,570,344 


1, 129, 498 


112, 381 
157, 673 
7,404 
674,857 
167.480 
109,703 

228,729 


64,614 
21.069 
83;  997 
7,612 
61,537 

182,349 


11,  461 
27,642 
33.624 
7i;  .389 

4,050 
10,  436 
14, 702 

6,411 
246 

2,388 

29,768 


5,323 
11,568 
2,261 
3,173 
7,453 


Pounds. 


750,343,981 


541,373,880 


64,185,061 
76, 386, 499 
3,562,088 
273,718,889 
81, 137, 172 
62, 384, 171 

109, 321, 428 


31, 656, 594 
9,950,609 

40,311,809 
3,236,184 

24,166,232 

84,528,757 


5,087,519 
11,832,641 
15,601,006 
33, 767, 199 
1,882,234 
4,944,279 
7,271,791 
2,881,853 
119,986 
1,150,250 

15,119,916 


2,506,182 
6,  .364, 887 
1,099,130 
1,541,797 
3,607,920 


Cost. 


$86,945,725 


63, 169, 434 


6,234,901 
8,629,063 
458,607 
31, 107, 164 
10,467,770 
6,281,939 

13,258,526 


3,981,106 
1,319,422 
4,749,428 
427,855 
2,780,716 

8,890,408 


601,796 

1,126,984 

1, 723, 187 

3,591,554 

188,856 

508, 306 

729,202 

301,226 

11,280 

109,018 

1,627,367 


258, 198 
679, 911 
110,969 
180,072 
398,207 


Cost 

per 

pound 

(cents). 


11.59 


11.67 


11.51 
11.30 
12.87 
11.36 
12.89 
11.99 

12.13 


12.68 
13.26 
11.78 
13.22 
11.61 

10.62 


11.83 
9.62 
11.05 
10.64 
10.03 
10.28 
10.03 
10.45 
9.40 


10.76 


10.30 
10.68 
10.10 
11.68 
11.40 


1  Includes  cotton  small  wares  in  1890  and  1880. 

The  average  cost  of  cotton  reported  for  the  census  of 
1900  was  extremely  low  and  the  cost  of  that  consumed 
during  the  census  year  now  under  consideration  was 
unusually  high.  The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  table  is 
to  compare  the  average  cost  of  the  cotton  consumed  in 
the  several  states  and  geographic  divisions.  The  use 
of  somewhat  higher  grades  of  cotton  in  New  England 
than  that  consumed  at  the  South  probably  explains 
more  of  the  difference  in  cost  per  pound  in  the  two 
sections  than  in  the  cost  of  freight;  but  in  the  case  of 
Texas,  which  is-  not  a  large  manufacturing  state,  the 
nearness  of  the  supply  doubtless  accounts  for  the  whole 
of  the  difference.  The  large  manufacture  of  sewing 
thread  in  New  Jersey  is  indicated  by  the  high  average 
cost  of  material.  The  spinning  of  fine  yarns  in  Mass- 
achusetts and  Rhode  Island  is  also  indicated  by  the 
cost  of  cotton  used  in  those  states.  The  average  cost 
of  cotton  to  the  mills  in  the  chief  manufacturing  states 
of  the  South  shows  remarkable  uniformity. 

Cotton  yarn  purchased. — During  the  census  year  the 
amount  of  cotton  yarn  purchased  by  the  cotton  fac- 
tories which  either  did  not  spin  any  yam  or  did  not 
spin  enough  for    their    own  wants   was   91,594,658 


'  Includes  sea-island,  Egyptian,  and  other  foreign. 

pounds,  at  a  cost  of  $21,601,483.  This  compares  with 
83,832,216  pounds,  valued  at  $15,749,536,  in  1900,  and 
with  48,779,715  pounds,  valued  at  $10,853,536,  in  1890. 
The  figures  of  quantity  alone  are  not  of  any  signifi- 
cance, since  the  value  of  yarn  of  the  same  count  and 
quality  depends  largely  upon  the  cost  of  the  raw  cotton. 
The  fact  that  the  value  of  yam  so  purchased  increased 
37.2  per  cent  from  1900  to  1905,  whereas  the  amount 
increased  but  little  more  than  9  per  cent,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  average  fineness  of  the  yam  was 
greater,  but  merely  that  the  price  of  cotton  was  higher 
in  1904  than  in  1899-1900.  The  American  mill  system 
renders  this  item,  large  though  it  is  in  itself,  relatively 
insignificant.  It  remains  true  that  the  establishments 
which  make  use  of  yarn  not  spun  by  themselves  are 
of  three  classes,  which,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
are:  (1)  Those  which  weave  only;  (2)  those  which  spin 
and  weave,  but  produce  less  yarn  than  they  require ;  and 
(3)  those  which  purchase  fine  yam  to  be  twisted  into 
sewing  thread.  The  extensive  weaving  mills  of  Penn- 
sylvania furnish  a  market  for  more  than  37,000,000 
pounds  of  the  total  above  mentioned,  or  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  whole.     But  the  yam  consumed  in 
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those  mills  is  not  so  fine  as  that  used  by  the  gingham 
weaving  mills  of  New  England  or  by  the  sewing  thread 
mills  of  New  Jersey,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  average  cost  per  pound  of  the  yam  purchased  by 
Pennsylvania  concerns  was  but  21.5  cents,  as  against 
27.8  cents  per  pound  paid  by  Massachusetts  estab- 
lishments and  25. 1  cents  by  New  Jersey  mills.  As  is 
noted  ia  the  remarks  upon  products,  the  amount  of 
yarn  made  for  sale  is  by  no  means  fully  accounted  for 
in  this  item  of  yarn  purchased  by  cotton  mills.  The 
iacrease  in  the  amount  used  by  Pennsylvania  does  not 
show  a  large  increase  over  that  reported  in  1900 — only 
a  little  more  than  750,000  pounds,  or  2.1  per  cent. 

Yams  other  than  cotton. — There  seems  to  have  been  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  amount  of  other  yarns 
than  cotton  for  1905  as  compared  with  1900.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  change  is  an 
accidental  one,  occurring  in  the  practice  of  a  single 
year,  or  a  permanent  one.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  quantity  and  cost  of  such  yarns  at  the  last 
three  censuses: 


Yarns  other  than  cotton:  1890  to  1905. 


Total. 


Silk 

Spun  silk 

Linen 

Worsted 

Woolen 

Merino 

Moliair 

Camel's  hair 

Jute 

Flax 

Mercerized  cotton.. 

Tussah 

other  yam 


1905 


Pounds.      Cost, 


3,098,801 

241,332 
128, 243 
515,897 
419,519 
979,385 
76,705 
54,736 


380,088 

185,050 

7,024 


110, 822 


2,201,146 

831,477 
314, 186 
143,542 
306, 109 
466, 120 
32,856 
43,152 


24,647 
4,230 
6,636 


29,191 


1900 


Pounds.      Cost, 


,3,803,774 

298,716 

208, 403 

1,575,403 

687,019 

435,361 

87,064 

21,398 

134, 595 

220,507 


16,233 

15,918 

103,157 


$2,896,573 

1,168,321 

625,658 

350,962 

416,904 

176,467 

21,946 

21,435 

62,838 

17,967 


15,752 
19,102 
10,221 


1890 


Pounds. 


677,954 

32,851 
18,583 
17,722 
87,267 
196,874 


99,938 


224,729 


Coet. 


1509,682 

83,064 

9.823 

62,514 

131,657 


8,976 


69,312 


PRODUCTS. 

Table  10  exhibits  in  detail,  by  classes,  the  products 
of  cotton  mills  during  the  census  year,  as  compared 
with  the  returns  in  1900  and  1890,  showing  the  kinds, 
quantities,  and  values  of  each  class  of  goods. 


Table  lO.-CQTTON  GOODS— PRODUCTS,'  BY  KIND,  QUANTITY,  AND  VALUE :  1890  TO  1905. 


Aggregate  value. 


Woven  goods,  total 

Plain  cloths  for  printing  or  converting,  total  - 

Not  finer  than  No.  28  warp 

Finer  than  No.  28  warp 

Brown  or  bleached  sheetings  and  shirtings. . . 

Ginghams 

Ticks,  denims,  and  stripes 

Drills 

Twills  and  sateens 

Cottonades. . ., 

Napped  fabrics 

Fancy  woven  fabrics 

Corduroy,  cotton  velvet,  and  plush 

Duck,  total 

Sail 

Other , 

Bags  and  bagging 

Mosquito  and  other  netting , 

Upholstery  goods,  total 

Tapestries  (piece  goods  and  curtains) 

Lace  and  lace  curtains , 

Chenille  curtains , 

other,  including  covers 


Yams  for  sale 

Sewing  cotton 

Twine 

Tape  and  webbing 

Batting  and  wadding 

Waste  for  sale 

other  products  of  cotton. 
All  other  products 


1905 


Square  yards.  Value. 


,070, 028,  .'520 

,818,216,172 

812,249,764 

,006.966,408 

,,  172, 309, 182 

302, 316, 132 

256,375,486 

194, 735, 303 

366,142,513 

25,362,346 

330, 808, 140 

306,254,685 

16,014,556 

122,601,212 

9,586,519 

113,014,693 

57, 067, 663 

36,232,918 

65,592,212 

9, 605, 006 

53,511,222 

268, 168 

2,207,816 

Pounds. 
364,472,753 
17, 163, 741 
6,676,573 
(») 
10, 165, 850 
247, 335, 102 
(•) 


8442,451,218 


320,382,367 
80,  .311, 612 
32, 945, 694 
47,365,918 
61, 253,  ,376 
22,471,867 
23,797,578 
12,596,063 
23,701,305 

2,998,971 
26,108,315 
28,486,342 

4,790,573 
17,005,982 

1,640,745 
15,465,237 

3,953,732 

794, 953 

12,111,698 

4,242,506 

7,208,211 

93, 196 

567, 785 


79,885,387 
15,043,043 

1,282,947 
49,646 

1, 173, 343 
10, 049, 037 

2,605,801 
11,979,747 


1900 


Square  yards. 


4,523, 

1,581, 

1,056, 

525, 

1,212, 

278, 

181, 

237, 

235, 

26, 

268, 

237, 

7, 

129, 

11, 

117, 

32, 

41, 

51, 

10, 

37, 


395,616 
613,827 
278,952 
334,875 
403,048 
392, 708 
800, 853 
206,519 
860,518 
323,947 
852, 716 
841,603 
961,. '523 
234, 076 
750, 151 
483,925 
739, 616 
885,023 
279, 609 
131,538 
825, 198 
805,414 
517,459 


Pownds. 
332, 186, 012 
15,741,062 
11,132.250 

(«) 
10,567,700 
270, 100, 756 
W 


Value. 


S332,806,156 


243,218,155 
57,780.940 
35, 616; 675 
22,164,365 
56, 513, 032 
16,179,200 
16,446,6,33 
11,862,794 
14, 301, 302 

2,791,431 
18,231,044 
21,066,310 

2,682,017 
14,263,008 

2,216.371 
12,046,637 

2,554,192 
875, 868 

8,670,384 

4, 123, 600 

3,585,138 
257, 840 
703,806 


65,188,663 

11,825,218 

1,475,146 

328, 801 

864,016 

5,562,234 

5, 154, 170 

9, 199, 753 


1890 


Square  yards.         Value. 


3,004,320,473 
955,294,320 


962,238,062 

268, 996, 715 

167,121,426 

•334,020,091 


•132,524,706 
127, 373, 179 

65,192,538 


1,559,436 
642,061 

m 

666,405 
250,970 

Pownds. 
166,397,003 
13, 868, 309 
8,5.33,730 
« 
20,470,556 
141, 109,  .597 
(0 


J267,981,724 


19.3,874,275 
43,550,174 

65.193,439 

20,686,390 

16,987,546 

•23,601,239 


•10,574,924 
12,545,929 

W 
8,664,395 


33,247,598 
11,637,500 
1,364,300 

m 

2,094,232 
5,679,701 
(0 
20,084,120 


1  Includes  cotton  small  wares  in  1890. 

•  No  separation  of  print  cloths  was  made  in  1890. 

'  Drills,  twills,  and  sateens. 

The  total  value  of  all  the  goods  reached  the  sum  of 
$442,451,218,  as  compared  with  $332,806,156  in  1900, 
an  apparent  increase  of  almost  exactly  33  per  cent. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  owing  to  the  un- 
usually high  price  of  cotton,  much  higher  than  the 
price  in  1900,  the  cost  of  goods  was  also  higher.  If, 
for  example,  we  take  the  average  value  per  square 


'  Not  reported  separately. 

•  Cotton  flannels. 

•  Not  reported. 

yard  of  the  coarser  variety  of  print  cloths,  we  find  it 
to  have  been  4.056  cents  as  compared  with  3.372  cents 
in  1900;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  great  class  known  as 
sheetings  and  shirtings,  it  was  5.225  cents  in  1905  as 
against  4.579  cents  in  1900.  There  was,  in  fact,  an 
increase  of  more  than  500,000,000  square  yards  in  the 
total  of  woven  goods — from  4,523,395,616  in  1900  to 
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5,070,028,520  in  1905,  or  12.1  per  cent;  and  of  yam 
spun  for  sale,  of  more  than  32,000,000  pounds,  or  9.7 
per  cent. 

Woven  goods. — The  details  of  the  table  show  some 
interesting  fluctuations.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
disclosed  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  the 
class  of  goods  just  referred  to,  namely,  the  cloths  for 
printing  or  converting,  not  finer  than  No.  28  warp. 
The  amount  decreased  almost  250,000,000  yards,  or 
more  than  23  per  cent.  On  seeking  for  the  explana- 
tion we  discover  that  the  quantity  produced  in  Massa- 
chusetts decreased  from  687,235,050  square  yards  to 
436,586,015,  a  decrease  which  accounts  for  more  than 
the  entire  diminution  in  the  whole  country.  The  re- 
sult was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  long  strike  in  Fall 
River,  the  largest  producer  of  print  cloths  in  the 
United  States,  the  consequences  of  which  meet  us  at 
almost  every  turn  in  the  consideration  of  these  statis- 
tics. Yet  there  was,  even  in  Massachusetts,  an  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  the  finer  print  cloths — 
that  is  to  say,  the  decrease  in  production  in  that  state 
was  not  so  large  as  appears  from  the  statistics  of  the 
coarser  goods,  because  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
fineness  of  spuming,  which  caused  a  moderate  increase 
in  that  class  and  a  moderate  decrease  in  the  other 
class,  and  the  rest  of  the  decrease  is  to'  be  attributed 
to  the  long  stoppage  of  the  factories.  But  it  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  great  augmentation  of  the 
amount  of  finer  print  cloths  was  made  by  the  south- 
em  mills.  In  1900  they  produced  139,201,156  square 
yards  of  this  class  of  goods;  in  1905  the  product  re- 
ported is  445,951,035  square  yards,  and  they  thus  con- 
tributed more  than  three-fifths  of  the  increase  for  the 
whole  country. 

In  the  great  class  of  sheetings  and  shirtings  there 
was  a  small  decrease,  about  40,000,000  square  yards, 
or  3.3  per  cent.  In  this  case,  also,  nearly  the  whole  loss 
is  accounted  for  by  Massachusetts,  and  was  doubtless 
caused  by  the  high  price  of  cotton,  which  rendered 
production  unprofitable,  whereas  the  southern  mills 
increased  their  product  from  644,577,686  yards  to 
737,049,905.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  classes  of 
goods  which  involve  fine  spinning  or  complicated 
weaving,  it  is  evident  that  the  table  does  not  indicate 
a*  decline  of  production  in  New  England,  but  rather 
a  movement  of  the  industry  toward  finer  and  more 
costly  fabrics.  For  example,  the  quantity  of  twills 
and  sateens  produced  in  New  England  increased  from 
198,815,724  square  yards  to  277,867,179;  and  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, from  86,668,240  to  136,315,041  square 
yards.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  ginghams,  napped  fabrics,  and  other  classes  of 
goods.  A  similar  movement  toward  higher  varieties 
of  goods  is  also  observable  in  the  southern  returns, 


as,  for  example,  in  fancy  woven  fabrics,  the  quantity 
of  which  has  increased  more  than  threefold  in  five 
years. 

It  still  remains  true  that  the  great  demand  for  cot- 
ton goods  is  for  those  woven  from  the  low  counts  of 
yarn.  Almost  three-fourths  of  the  yardage  of  all  the 
woven  goods  reported  falls  under  the  classification  of 
coarse  or  medium  goods — print  cloths,  sheetings  and 
shirtings,  drills,  ticks,  denims  and  stripes,  duck  and 
bagging.  Yet  this  fact  is  not  inconsistent  with  an- 
other, namely,  that  manufacturers  can  now  find,  and 
will  continue  to  find,  profit  and  an  increasing  market 
as  they  gradually  turn  to  finer  spinning. 

There  are  other  facts  developed  in  a  study  of  the 
woven  products  that  deserve  mention,  not  so  much 
because  of  their  relative  importance  commercially  as 
because  they  denote  an  increasing  tendency  toward  the 
diversification  and  extension  of  the  industry. 

Prominent  among  these  collateral  branches  of  the 
industry  are  the  manufacture  of  lace  and  lace  cur- 
tains and  of  upholstery  goods.  Regarding  the  first 
of  these  branches  a  comparative  statement  is  presented 
in  Table  11. 

Table  11. — Lace  and  lace  curtain  manufacturer — comparative  sum- 
mary: 1905  and  1900. 


Number  of  establislunents 

Totp^  capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number. 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 


Children  under  16  years. 


Miscellaneous  expenses 

Materials  used,  total  cost 

Cotton  yam — 

Pounds 

Cost , 

All  other  materidla 

Products,  total  value 

Lace  and  lace  curtains — 

Square  yards 

Value , 

All  other  products 


Lace  niAOhines. 


1905 


417 


1900 


13 

9 

$11,295,845 

$3,906,108 

217 

96 

$387,400 

$158,343 

4,502 

2,383 

11,890,397 

$866,237 

1,880 

857 

$1,079,448 

$511,326 

2,272 

1,104 

$736,216 

$304,315 

350 

422 

$74, 733 

$50,596 

$673,587 

$224, 127 

$3,111,113 

$1,660,026 

7,536,335 

4,918,254 

$2,417,539 

$1,168,244 

$693,574 

$391, 782 

$7,235,170 

$3,591,230 

163,451,349 

37,825,198 

1  $7, 203, 422 

$3,585,138 

$31, 748 

$6,092 

183 


1  In  addition,  59,873  square  yards  of  lace  and  lace  curtains,  to  the  value  of 
$4,789,  were  made  by  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of 
other  cotton  goods,  and  lace  and  lace  curtains,  to  the  value  of  $820,766,  by  carpet 
and  rug  manufacturers. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  industry  has  doubled  in  the 
last  census  interval,  for  the  only  important  items  in 
the  above  table  of  which  the  remark  is  not  true  are  the 
number  of  establishments  and  the  quantity  of  mate- 
rials and  products.  Capital  shows  an  increase  of  189.2 
percent;  the  cost  of  materials,  100. 7per  cent;  the  value 
of  products,  101.5  per  cent;  and  wages,  118.2  per  cent. 
Although  the  aggregate  number  both  of  men  and  of 
women  has  more  than  doubled,  the  somewhat  lower 
average  rate   of   increase   in  the   whole   number   of 
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employees  than  in  the  other  items  is  due  solely  to  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  children.  The  quantity 
of  lace  and  lace  curtains  increased  from  37,825,198 
square  yards  to  53,451,349  square  yards,  or  41.3  per 
cent. 

Table  12  shows  the  condition  of  the  manufacture  of 
upholstery  goods,  exclusive  of  lace  and  lace  curtains, 
in  1900  and  1905. 

Table  13. —  Upholstery  manufactures — comparative  summary: 
1905  and  1900. 


Number  of  eatablislunents 

Total  capital 

Salaried  ofi&ciais,  clerks,  etc.,  nm 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number. . 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over. . . 

Wages 

CMldren  under  16  years 

Wages 

MisceUaneous  expenses 

Materials  used,  total  cost 

Cotton  yam — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Reeled  and  spun  silk — 

Pounds 

'     Cost 

All  other  yams — 

Pounds 

Cost 

All  other  materials 

Products,  total  value 

Upholstery  goods- 
Tapestries— 

Square  yards 

Value 

Chenille  curtains — 

Square  yards 

Value 

Other,  including  covers- 
Square  yards 

Value 

All  other  products 

Looms 


1905 


1900 


50 

41 

S4, 106, 322 

$3,490,875 

150 

162 

$222,889 

$216, 343 

2,922 

3,057 

$1,231,240 

$1,222,666 

•  1,641 

1,769 

$899,950 

$910,660 

1,126 

965 

$306,141 

$264,787 

155 

323 

$25, 149 

$47,219 

$657,677 

$537,543 

$2,479,356 

$2,543,714 

9,429,818 

9,226,285 

$1,902,920 

$1,807,453 

66,706 

173,998 

$173,353 

$463,096 

340,071 

575,617 

$86, 380 

$106,678 

$317,703 

$166,587 

$5,020,494 

$5,094,683 

19,628,648 

=  9,681,291 

$4,232,428 

2$4,072,273 

s 229, 418 

805,414 

'$85,029 

$257,840 

n,  280, 447 

'1,583,981 

< $511,240 

'$570,698 

$191,797 

$193,872 

2,273 

2,168 

1  In  addition,  76,368  square  yards  of  tapestries,  to  the  value  of  $10,078,  were 
made  by  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  cotton 
goods  and  tapestries  to  the  value  of  $122,778,  by  carpet  and  rug  manufacturers. 

2  In  addition,  460,247  square  yards  of  tapestries,  to  the  value  of  $51,327,  were 
made  by  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  cotton 
goods. 

3  In  addition,  38,760  square  yards  of  chenille  curtains,  to  the  value  of  $8, 167, 
were  made  by  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other 
cotton  goods  and  chenille  curtams  to  the  value  of  $45,964,  by  carpet  and  rug 
manufacturers. 

<  In  addition,  927,369  square  yards  of  this  class  of  products,  to  the  value  of 
156,546,  were  made  by  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture 
of  other  cotton  goods. 

6  In  addition,  933,478  square  yards  of  this  class  of  products,  to  the  value  of 
$133,108,  were  made  by  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture 
of  other  cotton  goods. 

The  changes  in  this  case  do  not  indicate  great  prog- 
ress since  the  last  census.  Indeed  many  of  the  items 
show  a  decrease,  for  although  there  are  more  estab- 
lishments and  a  larger  amount  of  capital,  there  was 
a  slight  decline  in  the  number  of  hands  employed,  in 
the  cost  of  materials,  and  in  the  value  of  products; 
there  was  a  very  small  increase  in  the  amount  of 
wages.  The  quantity  of  all  of  the  classes  of  products 
specified  was  smaller  at  the  census  of  1905  than  in 
1900. 

Referring  again  to  Table  10,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 


quantity  of  napped  fabrics  increased  from  268,852,716 
yards  in  1900  to  330,808,140  yards  in  1905.  Corduroy, 
cotton  velvet,  and  plush  increased  from  7,961,523  yards 
in  1900  to  16,014,556  yards  in  1905.  The  detailed  tables 
show  for  the  first  time  the  amount  of  linens  and  towel- 
ing; 1,084,640  square  yards  of  linen  toweling  and  other 
linen  goods,  and  40,280,292  square  yards  of  towels  of 
other  materials,  chiefly  cotton,  were  reported  at  the 
census  of  1905. 

Other  products. — ^A  moderate  increase  is  to  be  noted 
in  the  larger  items  of  products  other  than  woven  goods. 
Of  yarns  for  sale,  364,472,753  pounds  are  reported,  as 
compared  with  332,186,012  in  1900,  an  increase  of  less 
than  10  per  cent.  So  long  as  the  present  system  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  is  maintained  it  is  likely  that  the 
increase  in  this  class  of  products  will  be  slow.  There 
is  practically  no  exportation  of  Tlmerican  cotton 
yarn,  and  there  are  only  295  mills  devoted  exclusively 
to  spinning.  The  demand  for  yarn  comes  from  hosiery 
mills  which  do  not  produce  enough  for  their  own  use; 
from  woolen  and  worsted  mills,  which  use  cotton 
warps;  from  the  manufacturers  of  the  goods  classed 
as  cotton  small  wares ;  and  from  such  industries  as  the 
winding  of  wire  to  insulate  it  for  electrical  purposes. 
Sewing  thread  also  is  made  for  domestic  consump- 
tion only,  and  is  not  exported.  The  amount  therefore 
can  not  increase  at  a  rate  much  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  population,  without  glutting  the  market. 

Dyeing  and  finishing. — Owing  to  the  system  which 
prevails  in  the  United  States  of  combining  in  the  oper- 
ation of  one  establishment  processes  which  in  other 
countries  are  regarded  as  quite  distinct  the  one  from 
the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  processes  of  dye- 
ing and  finishing  cloth  as  a  part  of  the  textile  industry. 
They  constitute,  nevertheless,  industries  as  independ- 
ent of  the  textile  manufacture  proper  as  the  cutting 
and  making  of  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  The  tex- 
tile process  is  complete  when  the  yarn  is  spun  or  the 
cloth  woven.  It  will  be  seen  from  Table  13  that  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  work  included  under  the 
head  of  dyeing  and  finishing  is  performed  in  independ- 
ent establishments.  But  inasmuch  as  a  large  number 
of  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  perhaps  a  majority  of 
them,  add  bleaching  and  dyeing  to  their  processes,  and 
since  a  few  of  them  print  the  fabrics  they  weave,  or 
mercerize  their  yarn  and  cloth,  it  is  necessary,  io  order 
to  complete  the  view  of  the  operations  of  the  mills,  to 
include  these  operations  in  a  discussion  of  the  cotton 
manufacture. 

Table  13  shows  the  amount  of  cloth,  yarn,  and 
stock  bleached,  dyed,  printed,  or  mercerized  in  cotton 
mills  and  in  independent  establishments,  as  reported 
for  1900  and  1905. 
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Table  13.— DYEING  AND  FINISHING  IN  COTTON  MILLS'  AND  IN  INDEPENDENT  ESTABLISHMENTS:  1905  AND  1900. 


TOTAL. 

IN  COTTON  MILLS. 

IN  INDEPENDENT   ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

(square 
yards). 

1900 

(square 
yards) . 

1905 

(square 
yards) . 

1900 

Square 
yards. 

Added  value. 

Square 
yards. 

Added  value. 

(square 
yards). 

Cloth: 

Total  treated 

2,864,681,818 

$32,165,840 

3,089,133,809 

$38,187,700 

422,156,932 

616,327,259 

2,442,624,886 

2,472,806,660 

Bleached 

1,151,932,531 

696, 130, 937 

976,108,191 

40,610,159 

Pownds. 

194,295,941 

8, 316, 162 

9,762,221 

13,111,74L 

976,717 

6,399,803 

1,162,693,900 
685,374,966 
1,233,191,438 
2  7,973,606 
Pounds. 
221,612,803 

7,623,875 

8,923,925 

21,239,782 

2  400,118 

8,431,849 

163,850,648 
72,716,639 

185,040,034 
550,711 
Pounds. 

132,491,721 

197,691,633 
125,894,626 
292,741,100 

988,081,883 
623,415,398 
791,068,157 
39,969,448 
Pounds. 
61,804,220 

964, 902,  367 

Dyed .  .  . 

659,480,339 

Printed 

940, 450, 338 

7,973,506 

Yarn: 

Total  treated 

Pounds. 
153,769,879 

Pounds. 
67,762,924 

Bleached 

38,031,731 

162,799,186 

3,466,024 

87,295,304 

663,143 

5,497,720 

238,940 

2,088,773 

2  12,780,518 

205,713,712 

3,018,573 

212,767,350 

2  252,635 

7,691,268 

487,946 

2  577,484 

26,323,699 

105,122,713 

1,046,409 

77,387,860 

C) 

151,610,167 

2, 149, 722 

11,708,132 
47,676,473 
2,419,616 

9,907,444 

12,780,618 

Dyed 

64, 103, 655 

Mercerized 

868,851 

Cotton  stock: 

Total  treated .                        .  .      . 

12,767,350 

Bleached 

13,202,161 
74,093,143 

257,109 
1, 831, 664 

2  300,650 
2  12,466,700 

2  4,823 
2  572,661 

12,816,649 
64,572,211 

(') 

386,612 
9,520,932 

300,650 

Dyed 

12. 466, 700 

1  Exclusive  ol  cotton  small  wares. 


2  In  independent  establishments  only. 


8  Not  reported. 


The  foregoing  statistics  indicate  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  yarn  and  cloth  treated  in 
1905  as  compared  with  1900.  But  an  examination  of 
the  figures  in  detail  discloses  the  fact  that  so  far  as 
cloth  was  concerned  the  great  decline  was  in  printing — 
more  than  250,000,000  yards  less  in  the  later  than  in 
the  earher  year — and  in  bleaching,  a  process  to  which 
cloth  to  be  printed  is  first  subjected.  We  have  here 
another  consequence  of  the  Fall  River  strike,  which 
greatly  reduced  the  quantity  of  cloth  available  for 
printing.  There  was  a  shght  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  cotton  cloth  dyed,  a  fact  which  has  no  special  sig- 
nificance. The  increased  popularity  of  mercerized 
goods  is  indicated  by  the  large  addition  to  the  amount 
so  treated  in  1905,  the  total  having  been  more  than 
40,000,000  yards,  as  against  less  than  8,000,000  in  1900. 

Taking  the  aggregate  figures  of  materials  treated, 
we  see  that  the  quantity  of  cloth  treated  in  cotton 
miUs  was  very  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  in  1900, 
but  declined  to  14.7  per  cent  in  1905.  Of  yarn,  much 
the  largest  part  is  treated  in  cotton  mills  proper  and 
the  proportion  of  such  mills  and  of  independent  estab- 
lishments at  the  two  enumerations  was  practically 
unchanged — 69.4  per  cent  in  cotton  mills  in  1900  and 
68.2  per  cent  in  1905.  The  changes  indicated,  where 
there  are  changes,  have  little  or  no  significance,  since 
the  situation  in  1904  was  such  as  to  make  the  year  an 
imsuitable  one  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Fineness  of  goods. — ^At  the  census  of  1880  an  attempt 
was  made  for  the  first  time  to  ascertain  the  average 
number  of  cotton  spun  in  the  mills  of  the  country.  The 
facts  at  the  disposal  of  the  late  Edward  Atkinson,  the 
special  agent  for  the  collection  of  cotton  manufacturing 
statistics  at  that    time,  were  exceedingly  meager  and 


the  only  method  of  ascertaining  the  fineness  of  yam 
was  untrustworthy.  At  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
censuses  another  method  was  available,  owing  to  the 
better  form  of  inquiry.  But  it  was  evident  to  the 
present  writer,  who  made  the  reports  both  in  1890 
and  in  1900,  that  ascertaining  the  average  num- 
ber of  yarn  is  not  of  sufficient  value  to  make  the 
inquiry  worth  while.  Suppose  there  are  two  mills 
each  of  which  produces  1,000,000  pounds  of  yarn,  the 
one  of  No.  10,  the  other  of  No.  30.  The  average  of 
those  mills  may  be  said  to  be  No.  20.  If  now  a  third 
mill  is  erected  which  spins  1,000,000  pounds  of  No.  20, 
the  tendency  certainly  is  toward  finer  spinning,  but 
the  average  will  continue  to  be  No.  20.  Suppose  now 
the  mill  which  spins  No.  10  is  burned.  The  average 
number  jumps  to  No.  25,  although  there  has  been 
no  real  increase  of  finer  spinning.  It  will  presently 
be  seen  that  a  real  tendency  toward  finer  spinning 
between  the  years  1890  and  1900  was  marked  by 
movements  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  those  in 
the  preceding  hypothetical  case.  Inasmuch  as  under 
such  circumstances  the  average  number  becomes 
meaningless,  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  this  census 
to  ascertain  it.  An  alternative  inquiry,  which  was 
introduced  both  in  1890  and  in  1900,  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  it. 

Assuming  arbitrarily  that  yarn  of  No.  20  and  im.der 
may  be  classed  as  coarse,  the  numbers  from  21  to  40, 
inclusive,  as  medium,  and  those  above  40,  as  fine,  the 
amount  of  yarn  of  each  of  those  three  classes  has  been 
ascertained.  The  result  gives  us,  by  states,  by  geo- 
graphic divisions,  and  for  the  whole  country,  an 
indication  of  the  proportional  relation  of  the  three 
classes    of    yarns,    and    the    general    tendency.     An 
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increase  in  tlie  amount  of  fine  spinning  becomes  a  per- 
ceptible fact  which,  is  not  obscured  by  a  larger  increase 
in  the  production  of  coarser  yarn. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole  the  percentage  of 
coarse,  medium,  and  fine  yarns,  in  1890,  1900,  and 
1905  was  as  follows: 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  was  no  real  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  medium  yarn  produced  in  1900  as 
compared  with  1890,  but  the  actual  increase  was  con- 
cealed, in  the  calculation  of  percentages,  by  a  pro- 
digious increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  of  coarse 
yam  spun  in  southern  mills  during  the  later  year.  So, 
also,  the  real  decrease  in  coarse  yarn  from  1900  to  1905 
was  less  than  the  above  percentages  indicate.  The 
entire  decrease  of  this  coarse  spinning  is  accounted  for  in 
the  New  England  states.  Table  14  presents  the  actual 
weight  of  yarn  spun  of  each  of  the  three  classes  in  the 
census  years  1900  and  1905. 

Table  14.— YARNS  SPUN,  CLASSIFIED  BY  GRADES,  BY  STATES  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1905  AND  1900. 


1905 

(per  cent) . 

1900 

(percent). 

1890 

(percent). 

100. 00 

100.00 

100.00 

Nn.  W)  n.nH  iitiHp.t,  ona.raf. 

52. 6.5 
39.36 
8.09 

67.93 
36.81 
5.26 

63  26 

No.  21  to  40,  medium 

Nn.  41  n.Tif1  nyorj  finp  , 

3  86 

STATE. 

TOTAL  {POUNDS). 

NO.  20  AND  UNDEK,  COAESE 
(POUHDS). 

NO.  21  TO  40,  MEDrnM 
(POUNDS). 

NO.  41  AND  OVER,  FINE 
(POUNDS). 

X905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

United  States 

1,529,483,718 

1,467,665,971 

803,764,679 

850,203,953 

601,971,584 

540,166,147 

123,747,455 

77,195,871 

New  England  states 

667,948,806 

745,990,534 

249,218,058 

304,842,149 

317,476,791 

369,423,518 

101,253,957 

71,724,867 

Maine 

.55,988,081 
108,439,062 
3,799,474 
381,108,770 
74,990,890 
43,622,629 

103,0.56,337 

67,003,387 
108,968,243 
5,432,983 
442,538,758 
77,238,360 
44,808,803 

117,856,490 

18,715,275 

66,  .579, 641 

92,675 

141,986,900 

8,775,161 

13,068,606 

68,769,618 

40,630,149 
79,300,809 
1,525,033 
164,190,352 
3,661,667 
15,634,079 

86,166,667 

32,694,111 
39,680,978 
3,66.3,711 
178,143,116 
44,926,924 
18,368,951 

29,651,774 

23,608,965 
29,667,374 
3,907,950 
23.5,617,217 
57, 341,, 561 
19,280,451 

27,105,119 

4,578,695 

2,178,543 

43,088 

60,978,764 

21,289,805 

12,185,072 

4,635,045 

2,864,273 

New  Hampshire 

42,731,189 
16,235,132 
9,  .894, 273 

4,5.84,804 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut .... 

Middle  states 

New  York 

43,797,990 
12,6.50,060 
23,1.57,717 
23,560,670 

745,419,375 

42,014,730 
12,230,347 
32,468,390 
31,143,023 

686,546,002 

21,667,2,53 
6,242,201 
18,445,420 
23,414,644 

476,894,080 

2.5,241,091 

5,. 366, 044 

26,344,251 

30,216,181 

445,967,812 

21,600,176 

3,531,390 

4,434,282 

135,926 

250,666,842 

16,443,639 

2,979,499 

6,754,139 

927,842 

139,691,990 

630,561 

3,726,469 

278,016 

330,000 

3,884,804 

370,000 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland  i 

Southern  states 

17,858,453 

886,200 

Virginia 

18,921,483 

202,362,469 

2.30,616,645 

161,616,603 

84,595,024 

10,904,221 

5,661,703 

7,630,050 

7,305,440 

16,006,737 

13,069,200 

15,110,233 

156,435,539 

196,930,440 

116,967,671 

67,866,762 

7,909,62.5 

7,891,496 

8,210,626 

9,071,044 

11,152,567 

17,172,945 

9,  .576,  .561 

122,105,707 

108,230,002 

136,058,017 

64,938,634 

8,144,612 

6,082,790 

6,378,826 

6,403,458 

11,975,474 

8,883,023 

13,457,870 

99,021,341 

132,903,687 

108, 276,  .364 

51,325,723 

7,909,625 

7,891,495 

8,210,626 

5,818,514 

11,1.52,667 

13,227,425 

9,344,922 
74,691,014 
112,001,986 
24,864,304 
18,698,617 
2,586,463 
478,913 
2,251,225 
1,901,983 
3,847,416 

4,176,177 

1,662,363 
.56,627,998 
63,026,753 
8,691,307 
6,641,039 

North  Carolina 

6,565,748 

10,284,657 

694,282 

957,773 

173,146 

886,200 

South  Carolina 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana  2 

Texas 

■Kentucky 

3,252,5.30 

Tennessee 

182,847 

Western  states 

.     3,94.5,520 

Indiana 

6,151,3.56 
1,700,000 
5,207,844 

8,668,072 
1,76,5,128 
6,741,745 

3,065,9.50 
1,650,000 
4,167,073 

.8,666,072 

988,756 

3,672,597 

3,085,400 

50,000 

1,040,771 

Wisconsin 

776,372 
3, 169, 148 

1  Includes  Dela,ware. 
s  Includes  Arkansas. 
"Includes  states  as  follows:  1905— California,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.    1900— California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska 


The  foregoing  table  exhibits,  more  clearly  than 
almost  any  other  in  this  report,  the  tendency  at  pres- 
ent to  be  observed  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  the  country.  It  would  indicate  that  tendency 
with  still  greater  exactitude  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
so  many  times  mentioned  that  serious  labor  troubles 
in  New  England  in  1904  make  that  a  bad  year  for 
comparisons  of  any  sort.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  there  was  a  decrease  of  about  6 
per  cent  in  the  spinning  of  coarse  yarns,  an  increase  of 
more  than  11  per  cent  in  medium  yams,  and  an  increase 
of  over  60  per  cent  in  fine  yams.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  coarse 
yarns  produced  in  1905  as  compared  with  1900  in  every 
New  England  and  Middle  state  with  the  single  excep- 


tion of  Rhode  Island,  and  a  decline  is  also  to  be 
observed  in  the  returns  for  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Kentucky.  There  was  a  decrease 
of  more  than  57,000,000  pounds  in  the  production  by 
Massachusetts  of  medium  yarns,  which  are  woven  into 
the  print  cloth  product  of  Fall  River,  and  Rhode  Island 
contributed  a  loss  of  more  than  12,000,000  pounds. 
But  in  the  South  the  increase  was  enormous.  Li  every 
state  of  that  section  with  the  exception  of  Kentucky, 
which  is  not  an  important  manufacturing  state,  there 
was  a  large  gain.  In  1900  the  South  as  a  whole  pro- 
duced less  than  26  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
medium  yarns.  In  1905  it  produced  more  than  41 
per  cent.  It  is  true  that  this  percentage  was  increased 
largely  by  exceptional  circumstances  in  the  North,  but 
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the  ratio  would  have  been  remarkable  in  any  event. 
The  figures  showing  the  production  of  fine  yarns  are 
highly  significant.  Five  years  ago  New  England  mills 
turned  out  92.9  per  cent  of  all  the  yam  of  that  class. 
At  present,  although  the  actual  production  increased, 
their  proportion  is  less  than  82  per  cent.  The  South, 
which  returned  in  1900  barely  1  per  cent,  all  from  one 
(6tate,  now  reports  fine  spinning  in  six  states,  and  more 
than  14  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  these  facts  do  not  prove  or  even 
suggest  that  the  fine  spinning  of  the  country  is  about 
to  be  transferred  to  the  South,  for  the  increased 
production  in  Massachusetts  alone  in  the  five  years 
exceeds  the  entire  amoimt  reported  by  the  South,  and 
the  increase  in  New  England  as  a  whole  is  but  little 
less  than  twice  the  southern  production.  But  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  unmistakable  indication  of  the  table 
here  presented  is  that  a  decided  movement  toward 
finer  goods  has  been  made  and  is  still  in  progress. 

POWER. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  power  employed  in  operat- 
ing the  cotton  factories  of  the  United  States  in  1905 
present  only  a  single  novelty.  It  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  of  manufacturers  to  own  the  land  and 
buildings  they  occupy.  Of  a  total  of  1,031,843  horse- 
power in  all  the  factories  of  the  country,  the  amount 
hired  by  manufacturers  was  only  22,785  horsepower, 
or  2.2  per  cent  in  1905,  as  compared  with  7,582  horse- 
power, or  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  805,126  horse- 
power reported  at  the  census  of  1900.  It  seems,  then, 
that  whereas  the  manufacturers  have  added  211,514 
horsepower  during  the  five  years  to  the  power  owned, 
the  increase  of  the  power  rented  was  about  one-four- 
teenth of  the  amount. 

The  details  of  the  kind  of  power  employed  develop 
the  single  novelty  mentioned  above.  In  1900  the 
number  of  electric  motors  owned  was  only  275  and 
the  horsepower  reported  was  15,268.  At  the  present 
census  767  electric  motors  are  reported,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  52,734  horsepower.  It  is  rather  significant 
that  the  average  horsepower  of  the  motors  has  in- 
creased from  56  to  69.  If  we  assume  that  the  motors 
used  in  1900  are  still  employed  and  are  among  those 
now  reported,  the  average  horsepower  of  the  492  new 
motors  is  76.  The  number  of  such  motors  in  New 
England  has  increased  from  86  to  303  and  the  horse- 
power from  7,126  to  22,455.  The  present  average 
horsepower  is  74  in  those  states.  In  the  South  the 
number  has  increased  from  157  to  329,  the  horsepower 
from  7,835  to  28,078,  and  the  average  horsepower 
from  50  to  85.  It  is  evident  that  a  decided  change 
is  in  progress  in  the  use  of  power.  It  may  be  sug- 
gested that  in  this  statement  of  power  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  duplication,  for  in  all  probability  the 
motive  power  of  many  of  the  new  electric  motors  is 


derived  from  engines  or  water  wheels,  and  both  may 
have  been  reported  where  only  one  of  the  two  should 
have  appeared.  It  is  surely  a  remarkable  fact  that 
electricity  as  a  driving  power  has  now  reached  one-fifth 
of  the  power  developed  by  water  .wheels.  It  still  re- 
mains true  that  steampower  leads,  and  although  the 
percentage  of  increase  of  electric  motor  power  was  more 
than  200  per  cent,  the  actual  increase  in  the  five 
years  was  about  175,000  steam  horsepower  against 
nearly  37,500  horsepower  accredited  to  electricity. 

MACHINERY. 

No  important  improvement  in  cotton  spindles  or 
looms  has  been  sufficiently  successful  to  secure  adop- 
tion to  any  large  extent  during  the  past  five  years, 
although  innovations  and  improvements  previously 
successful  have  been  largely  introduced,  nor  is  any 
material  change  to  be  noted  in  the  tendency  of  manu- 
facturers to  adopt  special  forms  of  such  machinery. 
The  margin  between  profit  and  loss  in  a  cotton  fac- 
tory amounts  to  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent  on  a  pound 
of  the  raw  material,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  to  the  lowest  figure,  the  manu- 
facturer must  provide  himself  with  the  most  efiicient 
machinery  and  must  send  inexorably  to  the  scrap 
heap  spindles  and  looms  that  do  not  enable  him  to 
produce  as  large  a  quantity  of  goods  at  as  low  a  cost 
as  will  enable  him  to  compete  successfully  with  his 
neighbors.  This  necessity  results  in  a  constant  re- 
placement of  spindles  by  others  of  higher  speed  and 
excellence  and  the  adoption  of  all  improvements  in 
looms  that  will  increase  the  output  of  cloth  for  a  dollar 
of  the  weaver's  wages.  Movements  in  accordance 
with  these  principles  are  the  only  ones  to  be  mentioned 
in  a  consideration  of  the  machinery  history  of  the  five 
years  under  consideration. 

Spindles. — The  progress  of  the  cotton  industry  and 
its  relative  importance  in  any  region  or  country  are 
estimated  by  the  number  of  active  spindles.  Although 
it  is  not  a  strictly  accurate  measure,  it  is  the  best 
available.  For  there  are  fast  spindles  and  slow; 
spindles  employed  upon  fine  yarns  are  of  greater  im- 
portance industrially  than  those  making  coarse  yarns; 
and  these  circumstances  detract  somewhat  from  the 
value  of  the  spindle  as  a  unit  of  capacity.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  amount  of  cotton  consumed  would 
constitute  a  much  rougher  and  more  inaccurate  meas- 
ure, since  spindles  making  the  coarsest  yarns  consume 
the  most  cotton. 

Inasmuch  as  the  real  magnitude  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing industry  is  not  represented  by  the  spindle 
capacity  of  mills  which  are  classified  strictly  as  cotton 
factories,  the  first  table  to  be  presented  shows  the 
number  of  cotton  spindles  operated  in  all  branches  of 
the  textile  industry  in  1900  and  1905,  and  the  total 
for  1890. 
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Table  15.— NUMBER  OF  COTTON   SPINDLES  IN  THE   TEXTILE   INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES   AND  GEOGRAPHIC 

DIVISIONS:  1890  TO  1905. 


1905 

1900 

STATE. 

Total. 

In  cotton 
mills. 

In 

hosiery 

and  knit 

goods 

mills.i 

In 

worsted 
mills.i 

In 
woolen 
and  car- 
pet mills.i 

In 
cotton 
small 
wares 
and  cord- 
age and 
twine 
factories. 

Total. 

In  cotton 
mills. 

In 

hosiery 

and  knit 

goods 

mills.' 

In 

worsted 

mills.i 

In 

woolen 
and  car- 
pet mills.i 

In 
cotton 
small 
wares 
and  cord- 
age and 
twine 
factories. 

1890 

(total). 

tTnited  States 

23,637,495 

23,166,613 

303,245 

52,745 

57,668 

118,224 

19,472,232 

19,008,352 

206,698 

95,356 

59,460 

102,366 

14,384,180 

New  England  states 

14,202,971 

13,911,241 

164,909 

52,745 

14,024 

60,052 

13,171,377 

12,860,987 

137,376 

95,356 

27,344 

60,314 

10,934,297 

897,422 
1,304,476 

108,028 
8,597,328 
2,086,802 
1,208,915 

1,656,553 

891,246 
1,301,281 

108,028 
8,411,249 
2,049,622 
1, 149, 915 

1, 548, 719 

"■■3,'i95' 

3,064 

3,112 

848,377 
1,249,875 

100,028 
7,932,883 
1,976,198 
1,064,016 

1,721,347 

841,521 
1,243,565 

100,028 
7,784,687 
1,880,622 
1,000,574 

1,647,251 

3,584 

3,272 

892,762 

New  Hampshire.. . 

6,320 

1,198,643 

71,591 

Massachusetts 

117,014 

52,745 

10,960 

5,360 
37,280 
14,300 

4,890 

91,356 

50,080 
45,276 

3,760 
10,000 
10,000 

20,184 

3,000 
40,300 
13,742 

1,200 

5,872,852 
1,959,294 

Connecticut 

44,700 
83,028 

39,700 
52,712 

939,165 

Middle  states 

19,916 

1,716,019 

New  York 

793,314 
436,764 
282,467 
7,562 
136,466 

7,618,030 

704,634 
436,764 
266,097 
7,552 
133,672 

7,508,749 

77,608 

9,952 

1,120 

764,492 
431, 730 
336,509 
34, 652 
164,064 

4,364,034 

720,268 
431, 730 
306,637 
34,552 
154,064 

4,298,188 

38,404 

5,820 

629,324 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

374,442 

5,420 

7,180 

3,770 

14,308 

14,364 

1,200 

496,551 

53,916 

2,784 
17,228 

161, 786 

44,096 

47,957 

16,610 

5,000 

34,236 

1,563,598 

Virginia 

201,090 

800 

1,916,339 

2,876,796 

1,331,765 

81,392 

164,203 

772,727 

128,862 

13,844 

62,062 

68,170 

209,941 

193,062 

3,996 

4,032 

132,707 

126,827 

5,880 

94,294 

West  Virginia 

800 
1,000 

1,880,960 

2,864,092 

1,316,573 

76,192 

153,375 

758,087 

126, 352 

13,844 

69, 062 

68,170 

186,904 

13,264 

11,904 

6,560 

21,125 
800 
3,632 
5,200 
628 
9,140 
3,500 

1,137,328 

1,436,969 

832, 321 

66,633 

130,296 

419, 968 

78, 146 

13,060 

57,860 

48,756 

226,474 

1,133,432 

1,431,349 

815,545 

66,633 

123,896 

411,328 

76,122 

9,700 

56,600 

48,766 

211,926 

2,860 
5,620 

1,036 

344,606 

South  Carolina. 

332,784 

5,000 

16,776 

445,452 

Kentucky.      .  .-  . 

42,942 

10,300 
128 

5,000 

1,400 
8,640 
3,024 
3,360 

98,324 

Alabama      .  ...... 

5,372 

79, 362 

£7,004 

5,780 

47,050 

16,000 

170,266 

Arkansas 

3,000 

2,250 

Texas 

Western  states 

11,212 

6,600 



5,325 

6,932 

6,616 

Ohio 

4,600 
108, 988 
31,488 
21,496 

4,600 

16,680 

Indiana 

129,292 
32,000 
13, 136 
10,912 

119,262 
32,000 
13, 136 

300 

6,600 

3,240 

102,488 
31,488 
21,496 

6,500 

80,604 
21,800 
32,592 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

10,912 

Iowa.      .          . 

6,000 
6,690 

14,101 

12,016 

2,085 

13,6.54 
15,488 
432 
17,312 
2,016 
10,000 

13,654 
15,488 

Nebraska 

Utah 

432 

17,312 

Kansas 

2,016 

10, 500 

10,500 

10,000 

6,000 

'Includes  doubling  and  twisting  spindles. 


The  numerical  increase  of  spindles  in  all  mills  from 
1900  to  1905  was  4,215,263,  or  21.6  per  cent.  From 
1890  to  1900  the  increase  was  from  14,384,180  to 
19,472,232— mimeric ally  5,088,052,  or  35.4  per  cent. 
The  increase  to  23,687,495  now  reported  is  about  five- 
sixths  numerically  of  that  in  the  preceding  decade,  and 
the  percentage  rate  is  much  higher,  upon  an  enlarged 
basis. 

No  significance  attaches  to  the  changes  in  the  num- 
ber of  spindles  in  any  of  the  mills  except  cotton  mills 
proper.  The  entire  increase  for  other  than  those  in 
cotton  mills  between  1905  and  1900  is  only  68,002,  and 
may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  changes  in  the  charac- 


ter of  the  business  of  a  few  concerns  without  any  im- 
portant actual  increase  or  diminution  of  spindles. 

Apart  from  the  single  fact  that  the  cotton  spindles 
in  the  United  States  operated  in  1905  exceeded 
23,500,000,  the  interest  in  this  matter  is  confined 
exclusively  to  cotton  mills  proper,  and  all  the  discus- 
sion hereafter  relates  to  them  alone,  unless  it  is 
expressly  stated  to  the  contrary.  The  numerical 
increase  is  4,147,261,  as  compared  with  4,820,249  in 
the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1900,  and  is  21.8  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  34  per  cent  for  the  full  period  of  ten 
years  preceding.  In  New  England  the  increase  from 
12,850,987  spindles  in  1900  to  13,911,241  in  1905  is 
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numerically  1,060,2.54,  or  8.3  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  18.6  per  cent  in  the  former  period.  In  the  Mddle 
and  Western  states  the  changes  are  small,  but  in  the 
direction  of  lower  numbers;  yet  the  industry  is  so 
httle  developed  in  those  parts  of  the  country  that  no 
attention  need  be  given  to  it.  In  the  South  the 
increase  is  from  4,298,188  spindles  in  1900  to  7,508,749 
in  1905 — numerically  3,210,561,  and  a  percentage  of 
almost  exactly  75.  The  increase  exceeds  by  466,373 
the  entire  increase  between  1890  and  1900,  although, 
owing  to  the  higher  number  on  which  the  percentage 
is  reckoned,  the  rate  falls  from  176.6  per  cent  to  75  per 
cent.  Among  the  states,  Massachusetts  is  still  the 
leader,  as  it  has  always  been,  and  has,  with  its  8,411,249 
spindles,  more  than  the  aggregate  of  the  next  four 
states;  but  in  1900  its  spindles  outnumbered  those  of 
the  next  six  states.  The  second  place,  so  long  held  by 
Rhode  Island,  has  now  been  taken  by  South  Carolina. 
North  Carohna  is  fourth  and  Georgia  is  fifth,  both  hav- 
ing pushed  New  Hampshire  down  the  line  to  the  sixth 
place.     The  changes  that  have  occurred  in  tixe  relative 


rank  of  the  leading  states  in  five  years,  as  shown  in  the 
following  statement,  are  remarkable : 


BANK. 

1905 

KANK. 

1900 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

Massachusetts. 
South  Carolina. 
Rhode  Island. 
North  Carolina. 
Georgia. 

New  Hampshire. 
Connecticut. 
Maine. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Caroiina. 
New  Hampshire. 
North  Carolina. 
Connecticut. 
Maine. 
Georgia. 

The  unusual  position  of  Pennsylvania  with  respect 
to  its  spindle  capacity,  and  the  importance  of  its 
industry  as  a  whole,  was  mentioned  in  former  reports. 
The  anomaly  is  still  further  emphasized  by  the  current 
census.  It  now  reports  only  '266,097  spindles,  only 
1.1  per  cent  of  those  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
value  of  its  product  is  nearly  5.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Table  16  shows  the  number  of  mule  and  frame 
spindles  in  cotton  mills,  arranged  by  geographic  divi- 
sions, in  1890,  1900,  and  1905,  with  the  total  in  1880, 
when  no  separation  of  the  two  classes  was  made. 


Table  16.— NUMBER   OF   SPINDLES  IN   COTTON   MILLS,'  BY  STATES  AND  GEOGRAPHIC   DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905. 


190S 

1900 

1890 

1880 

Total. 

Mule. 

Frame. 

Total. 

Mule. 

Frame. 

Total. 

Mule. 

Frame. 

(total). 

Ignited  States               .  . 

23,155,613 

5,221,867 

17,9.33,766 

19,008,362 

5,663,480 

13, 444, 872 

14,188,103 

5,363,486 

8,824,617 

10,653,435 

New  England  states 

13,911,241 

4, 147, 290 

9, 763, 951 

12,860,987 

4, 477, 199 

8,373,788 

10,?S6,165 

4,391,896 

6,444,260 

8,632,087 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

^^ermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

891,246 
1,301.281 

108,028 
S.  411, 249 
2,049,522 
1,149,915 

1,548,719 

223,724 
269,076 
27,716 
2,329,060 
850,238 
447,476 

845,647 

667,522 

1,032,206 

80,312 

6,082,189 

1,199,284 

702, 439 

703,072 

841,521 
1,243,566 

100,028 
7,784,687 
1,880,622 
1,000,574 

1,647,261 

266,948 
287, 165 
43,310 
2,5.56,316 
940,328 
393,126 

858,675 

684,  .573 
956,390 
56,712 
5,228,371 
940,294 
607,448 

788,576 

aS3, 762 

1,195,643 

71,691 

fi,  824, 618 

1,924,486 

934, 1.56 

1,633,722 

344,697 
364,234 
42,736 
2,430,719 
,811,869 
397,641 

822,613 

541,066 

831,409 

28,856 

3,393.799 

1,112; 617 

536,514 

811, 109 

696,924 

944,063 

55,081 

4,236,084 

1,764,569 

936,376 

1,391,164 

Connecticut 

Middle  states    . 

New  York      

704,634 
-136, 764 
266,097 
7,  ,5.62 
133,672 

7,508,749 

376,502 
348,804 
120,341 

328,132 

87,960 

146,766 

7,662 

133,672 

7,313,897 

720,268 
431,730 
306,637 
34,-552 
154, 064 

4,298,188 

367,136 
367,092 
124,447 

353,1-12 
64,638 

182, 190 
34,562 

154,064 

4,117,654 

606,796 
374,442 
439,638 
63,916 
168,930 

1,554,000 

334,210 

304,480 

175,687 

2,880 

5,356 

108,  474 

272,586 
69,962 

263,961 
51,036 

153,674 

1,445,626 

561,658 

232,221 

425,391 

46,188 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

194,852 

180,534 

2  642, 048 

Virginia 

North  Carolina        

193,062 

1.880,950 

2,864,092 

1,316,-673 

7o, 192 

1-53,376 

7.58,087 

126,362 

13,844 

.59,062 

68,170 

186,904 

3,088 
66, 700 
15,112 
69,272 
21,120 
10,000 

7,000 

189,974 

1,814,190 

2,848,980 

1,247,301 

55,072 

141,375 

751,087 

125.352 

13,844 

56,-5,52 

68,170 

162,836 

126,827 

1, 133, 432 

1,431,349 

815,545 

66,633 

123,896 

411,  .128 

75,122 

9,700 

56, 6ai 

48,756 

211,926 

2,325 
35,352 
10,762 
84,926 
18,399 
20, 780 

8,000 

124,502 

1,098,080 

1,420,697 

730,619 

48,214 

103,116 

403,328 

75,122 

9,700 

66,600 

48,756 

164,8,54 

94,294 

337,786 

332,784 

445, 452 

42,942 

97,624 

79,234 

57,004 

6,780 

46,200 

16,000 

164,226 

13, 198 
30,920 

4,000 
20,524 

8,784 
21,588 

0,460 

81,096 

306,866 

328,784 

424,928 

34,] 58 

75,936 

69,774 

67,004 

6,780 

46,200 

15,000 

123. 722 

44,-140 
92,385 
82,334 
198,656 
9,022 
35, 736 
49,432 
18,568 

Tennessee                  

2,500 

Texas 

34,068 

47,072 

40,604 

2  88,136 

16,  .560 
74,604 
21,800 
32,592 
6,000 
6,670 

8,162 
16,-130 
8,000 
5,632 

8,408 
58,284 
13,800 
26,960 
6,000 
4,270 

13,-128 
33,396 

Indiana 

119,252 
32,000 
13, 136 

18,068 
16,000- 

i6i,i84 
16,000 
13,1.36 

102,488 
31,488 
21,496 

16,320 
16,000 
2,816 

86,168 
16,488 
18,680 

12,016 

12,016 

13,6.54 
15,488 
17,312 
10,000 

13.6.54 
9;  216 
11,648 
10,000 

2,400 

6,272 
6,664 

10,500 

10,-500 

6,000 

6,000 

1  Includes  cotton  small  wares  m  1890  and  1880. 

» Includes  in  1880, 11,575  spindles  reported  by  states  other  than  those  named. 

3  Includes  in  1880,  22,100  spindles  reported  by  states  other  than  those  named. 
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The  tendency,  more  than  once  noted,  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  mules  and  to  employ  frame  spindles  instead 
is  shown  most  clearly  in  the  above  table.  Between 
1890  and  1900  there  was  a  small  increase  in  the  number 
of  mule  spindles — about  200,000 — which  was  less  than 
4  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The  decrease  in  the 
last  five  years  amounts  to  341,623.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been,  as  has  been  remarked  already, 
a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  frame  spindles. 
Nearly  four-fifths  of  all  the  mules  in  cotton  mills 
are  in  those  in  the  New  England  states,  and  most  of 
the  others  are  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Yet 
even  in  most  of  these  states  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  number.  Connecticut  and  New  York  are  the  only 
states  which  show  an  increase.  There  are  some  quali- 
ties of  yarn  which  can  not  be  made  successfully  by  ring 
spinning.  For  these  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for 
mules,  at  least  until  the  difficulties  heretofore  experi- 
enced can  be  overcome.  But  there  are  reasons,  not 
unconnected  with  the  labor  problem,  which  render 
manufacturers  desirous  of  using  frames  rather  than 
mules  wherever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  statistics  relating  to 
spindles  which  is  not  revealed  by  any  table  based  upon 
the   inquiries   addressed   to   manufacturers.     As   has 


already  been  remarked,  it  is  necessary  constantly  to 
renew  spindles,  or  at  least  to  replace  those  in  use  by 
others  of  higher  speed  and  greater  efiiciency.  A  mill 
which  this  year  may  report  100,000  spindles  is  the 
same,  and  yet  not  the  same,  mill  which  reported 
100,000  spindles  in  1900.  One-half,  or  at  least  a  large 
proportion,  of  its  spindles  may  have  been  discarded  and 
replaced  by  other  and  better  ones.  It  is  not  only 
interesting,  it  is  important,  to  know  how  fast  and  to 
what  extent  the  replacement  of  machinery  takes 
place. 

During  the  five  years  1900  to  1904,  both  years 
inclusive,  the  number  of  frame  spindles  sold  by  all 
manufacturers  and  placed  in  all  mills,  old  and  new, 
North  and  South,  was  7,772,444.  This  number  com- 
pared with  6,000,193  sold  from  1880  to  1889,  and  with 
8,901,408  in  the  decade  1890  to  1899.  In  other  words, 
the  new  spindles  installed  in  the  last  five  years  were 
almost  seven-eighths  as  many  as  those  installed  in  the 
ten  years  preceding.  As  we  have  seen,  the  total 
addition  to  the  spindle  capacity  of  the  country  was  a 
little  more  than  4,000,000.  Table  17,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  one  published  in  the  report  on  the  census 
of  1900,  gives  the  useful  details  for  each  year  from 
1890  to  1904,  with  the  total  for  the  two  census  periods. 


Table  17.— NUMBER  OF  FRAME  SPINDLES  SOLD:  JANUARY  1,  1890,  TO  JANUARY  1,  1905. 


Aggregate. 

NORTHERN  STATES. 

SOUTHERN 

STATES. 

TEAR. 

Total. 

New  frames. 

Old  frames. 

Total. 

New  frames. 

Old 

frames. 

To  new 
mills. 

To  old 
mills. 

To  new 
mills. 

To  old 

Tnilla 

7,772,444 

3,346,815 

117, 298 

%  467, 646 

771,871 

4,425,629 

2,199,112 

2,005,468 

221,049 

X904                            

1,117,699 
1,682,798 
1,423,626 
1,675,528 
1,872,793 

8,901,408 

325,349 
794, 818 
689,832 
674,205 
962,611 

5,617,524 

27,360 
40,294 
19,040 
5,600 
26,004 

364,764 

224, 814 
642,527 
609,264 
366,732 
714,309 

3,520,640 

73, 175 
111,997 
161,528 
201,873 
223,298 

1,742,120 

792,350 
887,980 
733,794 
1,101,323 
910, 182 

3,283,884 

181,016 
402,069 
440, 171 
717,537 
468,330 

1,467,624 

584, 488 
453,870 
185, 724 
364,482 
426,904 

1,485,459 

.26,847 
32,061 
107,899 
29,304 

1903 

1902                            

1901        

1900              

24,948 
330,801 

Totai,  1890  to  1899              .             

1899       

1, 140, 378 
730,312 
651,427 

1,518,099 
958,426 
552,767 

1,042,268 
866, 616 
656,306 
784,809 

503, 927 
339,226 
278,  439 
832,027 
669,075 
377, 423 
823,008 
691, 510 
499,999 
602,890 

2,384 
4,480 
11,424 
128, 192 
46,120 
18, 812 
64,656 
36,440 
14,656 
38,600 

354, 444 
231,063 
164, 160 
612,089 
464,056 
241,397 
493, 435 
416,483 
298,288 
356,226 

147,099 
103,683 
112,855 
191,746 
159,899 
117,214 
274, 917 
239,587 
187,055 
208,065 

636, 451 
391,086 
372,988 
686, 072 
289,351 
175,344 
219,260 
175,106 
166,307 
181,919 

374,769 

205,491 

206,468 

309,060 

113,560 

73,048 

48,080 

60,652 

18,697 

57,909 

210,892 
160,117 
121,252 
315,976 
145,691 

84,040 
136,524 

97,282 
116,426 
108,260 

60,800 
35,478 
46,268 
61,036 
30,100 
18,256 
35,666 
17,272 
21,186 
15,750 

1898                

1897                                     

1896              

1895                             

1894         

1893                         

1892         

1891                       

1890       

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  exact  facts  can  be 
obtained  from  Tables  16  and  17,  or  that  it  is  necessary 
to  reconcile  the  figures  they  present;  for  many  of  the 
new  frames  in  old  mills  represent  an  enlargement  of 
the  plant  of  those  mills,  and  others  are  a  substitution 
of  new  spindles  for  old  without  any  increase  of  capac- 
ity. It  is  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  new 
frames  in  old  mills  in  the  South  do  signify  an  increased 
number  of  spindles  in  those  mills,  and  that  the  num- 
ber representing  a  substitution  of  new  spindles  for  old 
is  not  important.  The  cotton  factories  of  the  South 
are  not  yet,  for  the  most  part,  old  enough  to  require 
renovation  of  machinery.     On  the  other  hand,  the 


increase  in  the  number  of  frame  spindles  in  New  Eng- 
land (the  other  divisions  of  the  North  show  a  decrease) 
was  only  1,390,163,  and  inasmuch  as  the  number  of 
spindles  sold  in  new  frames  to  old  mills,  and  those 
placed  in  old  frames,  aggregated  more  than  3,200,000, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  many  more  than  one-half,  say, 
1,800,000,  were  substituted  for  obsolete  spindles. 
Upon  that  assumption  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  frame 
spindles  in  use  in  1899  were  thrown  out  in  the  ensuing 
five  years. 

Consumption  of  cotton  per  spindle. — At  the  census  of 
1905  the  cotton  mills  of  the  country,  having  23,155,613 
spindles,  consumed  1,873,074,716  pounds  of  cotton  of 
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all  kinds.  The  average  consumption  of  cotton  per 
spindle  was  therefore  80.89  pounds.  This  compares 
with  an  average  of  95.43  pounds  per  spindle,  as  re- 
ported at  the  census  of  1900.  The  full  comparison 
by  geographic  divisions  at  the  last  four  enumerations 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 

Cotton  consumed  per  spindle:  1880  to  1905} 


DIVISION. 

1906 

(pounds). 

1900 

(poimds). 

1890 

(pounds). 

1880 
(pounds). 

United  States  

80.89 

95.43 

78.79 

70.43 

New  England  states 

60  63 
78.71 
118.48 
96.84 

72.64 
88.24 
164.65 
111.07 

65.95 
78.46 
161.  41 
147.65 

62.72 

Middle  states 

78.68 

Soutiiem  states 

166. 94 

171. 65 

^  Includes  cotton  small  wares  in  1890  and  1880. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  previously  stated, 
the  census  figures  on  quantity  of  cotton  consumed 
approximately  represent  gross  weight,  including ' '  tare," 
which  should  be  considered  in  making  close  calcu- 
lations. 

The  apparent  indication  from  these  figures  is  that 
the  spindles  in  1905  were  less  efiicient,  in  that  they 
made  a  smaller  average  amount  of  yarn  in  weight 
than  the  spindles  in  1900,  but  the  reverse  is  the 
truth.  The  efficiency  of  spiadles  is  measured  by  the 
length  rather  than  by  the  weight  of  their  product,  and 
even  that  is  to  a  certain  extent  misleading,  because  a 
spindle  spinning  coarse  yarn  produces  a  greater  length 
of  yarn  than  one  spinning  finer  counts.  So  far  as  the 
report  for  New  England  is  concerned  the  large  de- 
crease in  the  weight  of  cotton  consumed  per  spindle  is 
only  partially  due  to  finer  spinning,  which  is  the  gen- 
eral deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the  statement.  The 
Fall  River  strike  is  answerable  for  not  a  little  of  the 
drop.  The  spiadles  were  there,  but  they  were  con- 
suming cotton  only  a  part  of  the  year.  But  the  very 
large  decrease  in  the  average  consumption  by  south- 
em  spindles  is  undoubtedly  the  result,  almost  wholly, 
of  the  change  in.  the  class  of  goods  produced  ia  the 
South.  In  the  early  days  of  southern  manufacturing 
the  goods  produced  were  almost  exclusively  of  the 
coarsest,  and  were  made  for  local  use  by  the  poorest 
of  the  whites  and  by  negroes.  Even  when  the  man- 
ufacturing impulse  set  in,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
produce  cloth  the  yarn  of  which  could  be  classed  as 
medium.  As  soon  as  the  local  demand  was  fully  met, 
and  when  there  came  an  ambition  to  compete  with 
northern  manufacturers,  the  machinery  was  arranged 
to  spin  finer  yarns,  and  ultimately  a  large  part  of  the 
cloth  production  of  that  part  of  the  country  was  made 
for  export — goods  which  are  strictly  medium  in  their 
composition.  As  has  been  seen  already,  there  is  not 
yet  a  large  amount  of  yam  produced  in  the  South  that 
can  be  put  under  the  head  of  "fine,"  but  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  production  of  that  be- 
tween Nos.  21  to  40.  Deductions  from  the  above  tab- 
ular statement,   although  confirmatory  of  the  facts 


otherwise  presented,  must  be  taken  with  much  cau- 
tion. They  are  impaired  in  value  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  spindles  in  New  England  were  idle 
during  a  part  of  the.  year,  and  the  figures  can  not  be 
taken  as  conclusive  either  of  the  efficiency  of  spindles 
or  of  the  comparative  fineness  of  yarn,  since  the  aver- 
age consumption  of  cotton  depends  upoxi  a  considera- 
tion of  both  facts. 

As  was  remarked  in  the  report  on  the  census  of 
1900,  Table  18,  which  is  a  continuation  of  one  first 
presented  in  the  report  on  the  Eleventh  Census,  is 
valuable  rather  in  detail  and  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son than  in  consequence  of  any  general  deductions 
that  may  legitimately  be  drawn  from  it. 

Table  18. — Cotton  goods'^ — number  of  spindles  to  each  wage-earner 
and  the  labor  cost  -per  spindle,  by  states  and  geographic  divisions: 
1880  to  1905. 


Census. 

WAGE-EARNERS 
AND   WAGES. 

Number  of 
spindles. 

Num- 
ber of 
spin- 
dles to 
each 
wage- 
earner. 

Labor 
cost  per 
spindle. 

STATE. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

United  States. . 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

310,458 
297,929 
218,876 
172,644 

$94,377,696 
85,126,310 
66,024,638 
42,040,510 

23,155,613 
19,008,362 
14,188,103 
10,663,435 

74.59 
63.80 
64.82 
61.74 

S4.08 
4.48 
4.65 
3.96 

New  England  states . 

165,981 
162,294 
147,359 
125,779 

56,530,767 
55,367,541 
47,832,943 
32, 170, 861 

13,911,241 
12,850,987 
10,836,166 
8,632,087 

89.19 
79.18 
73.54 
68.63 

4.06 
4.31 
4.41 
3.73 

12,382 
13,723 
13,912 
11,769 

4,036,868 
4,330,297 
4,213,523 
2,936,640 

891,246 
841,621 
885,762 
695,924 

71.98 
61.32 
63.67 
59.18 

4.53 

6.15 
4.76 
4.22 

New  Hampshire . 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

19,731 
20,454 
19,383 
16,396 

7,372,808 
6,759,422 
6,242,204 
4,290,960 

1,301,281 

1,243,566 

1,195,643 

944,053 

65.96 
60.80 
61.69 
57.58 

6.67 
5.44 
5.22 
4.55 

Vermont 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

851 

1,016 

724 

721 

241,400 
259,758 
204,638 
161,748 

108,028 
100,028 
71,591 
55,081 

126.94 
98.66 
98.88 
76.40 

2.23 

2.60 
2.86 
2.94 

Massachusetts... 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

88,033 
92,085 
75,544 
61,246 

32,352,325 
32,327,443 
25, 118, 365 
15,828,571 

8,411,249 
7,784,687 
6,824,518 
4,236,084 

95.65 
84.64 
77.10 
69.17 

3.85 
4.15 
4.31 
3.74 

Khode  Island 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

21,917 
21,823 
24, 576 
21,174 

7,890,160 
7,297,119 
7,814,767 
5,320,303 

2,049,522 
1,880,622 
1,924,486 
1,764,569 

93.51 
86.18 
78.31 
83.34 

3.85 
3.88 
4.06 
3.02 

Connecticut 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

13,067 
13, 194 
13,220 
14,484 

4,637,216 
4,393,602 
4,239,646 
3,632,639 

1,149,915 

1,000,674 

934, 165 

936,376 

88.00 
76.84 
70.66 
64.66 

4.03 
4.39 
4.64 
3.88 

Middle  states 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

31,871 
34,843 
31,841 
28,118 

11,469,026 
11,396,710 
10,184,589 
6,613,260 

1,648,719 
1,647,251 
1,633,722 
l,39i;i64 

48.59 
47.28 
61.31 
49.48 

7.40 
6.92 
6.23 
4.75 

New  York 

8,689 
8,659 
8,316 
9,227 

3,000,193 
2,582,394 
2,448,031 
1,994,755 

704,634 
720,268 
606,796 
561,658 

82.04 
83.18 
72.97 
60.87 

4.26 
3.69 
4.03 
3.55 

New  Jersey 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

5,362 
6,618 
6,632 
,4,179 

2,021,841 
1,887,119 
1,984,659 
1,166,961 

436,764 
431,730 
374, 442 
232,221 

81.46 
78.24 
66.48 
65.57 

4.63 
4.37 
6.30 
4.98 

Pennsylvania 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

13,789 
16, 567 
12,666 
9,879 

5,465,868 
6, 602, 339 
•4,388,017 
2,502,688 

266,097 
306,637 
439,638 
425,391 

19.30 
19.70 
34.71 
43.06 

20.60 

18.27 
9.98 
6.88 

Delaware ' 

1900 
1890 
1880 

372 
971 
791 

138,844 
308,346 
192,727 

34,652 
53,916 
46,188 

92.88 
56.83 
58.39 

4.02 
5.72 
4.17 

Maryland 

3  1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

4,131 
4,727 
4,256 
4,042 

981,134 
1,186,014 
1,055,536 

766,129 

141,224 
164,064 
158,930 
125,706 

34.19 
32.59 
37,34 
31.10 

6.95 
7.70 
6.64 
6.09 

1  Includes  cotton  small  wares  in  1890  and  1880. 
«  Combined  with  Maryland  is  1906. 
» Includes  Delaware. 
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Table  18. — Cotton  goods' — numher  of  spindles  to  each  wage-earner 
and  the  labor  cost  per  spindle,  by  states  and  geographic  divisions: 
1880  to  i905— Continued. 


Southem  states.. 


Virginia . 


NorttL  Carolina . 


South  Carolina.. 


Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee. 

Alabama 

Missis,sippi 

Texas2 

All  other  South 
em  states 

Western  states 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois' 

Wisconsin  8 

Missouri' 

All  other  West' 
em  states 


Census. 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
^900 
1890 


190S 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1S90 

1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 

»1905 
<  1900 
5  1890 
«1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 


10  1905 
u  1900 
121890 


WAGE-EABNEES 
AND  WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


120, 110 
97, 494 
36,  415 
16, 317 


3,456 
2,931 
1,990 
1,085 

36,356 
30,273 
8, 515 
3,232 

37,271 
30,201 
8,071 
2,018 

24, 130 
18,283 
10,314 
6,215 

1,031 

1,361 

818 

348 

2,294 
2,108 
2,124 
1,015 

11, 480 
8,332 
2,088 
1,448 

2,161 

1,675 

1,154 

695 

993 

984 

938 
1,356 
1,341 

261 
2,496 
3,298 
3,261 
2,330 


107 
106 
554 
481 

1,174 

1,421 

1,309 

708 

430 

161 
347 
490 


1,054 

1,424 

478 

633 


Wages. 


$25, 649,  .575 
17,501,648 
7,116,865 
2,750,986 


668, 556 
373, 993 
169, 789 

7,  503, 512 

5,127,087 

1,475,932 

439, 659 

7, 701, 689 

6, 066, 840 

1, 510, 494 

380, 844 

5, 313, 392 
3, 566, 951 
2, 167, 036 
1,135,184 

243, 215 

280, 407 

170, 573 

6.3,860 

531,406 
422, 935 
444, 573 
161,071 

2,457,928 

1,482,226 

402,908 

239,998 

518, 448 
339, 546 
263,997 
133,214 

269,737 
253,630 

226,340 

293,  470 

307, 359 

27,377 

738, 328 
860, 411 
890, 141 
505, 403 


27, 185 
27,861 
161,613 
104, 500 

302,035 
323, 949 
310, 342 
162,829 
123, 986 

43,760 
80,  667 
131, 170 

97,680 

365, 348 
428,034 
163,030 
140, 394 


Number  of 
spindles. 


7, 608, 749 

4, 298, 188 

1, 554, 000 

542,048 


193, 062 
126, 827 
94, 294 
44, 340 

1,880,950 

1,133,4,32 

337,786 

92, 386 

2,864,092 

1,4,31,349 

332,784 

82,334 

1, 316, 573 
816, 545 
446,  452 
198, 666 
76, 192 
66, 633 
42,942 
9,022 

153, 376 
123, 896 
97, 524 
35,736 

758,087 

411,328 

79,234 

49, 432 

125, 352 
75, 122 
67,004 
18, 568 

68, 170 
48,756 

72.896 
65, 300 
66,980 
11, 576 

186,904 
211,926 
164, 226 
88,136 


16,  560 
13, 328 
119,252 
102, 488 
74, 604 
33, 396 

21,800 

13, 136 
21,496 
32, 592 

19,312 

64,516 
87, 942 
18,670 
22, 100 


Num- 
ber of 
spin- 
dles to 
each 
wage- 
earner. 


02.52 
44.09 
42.67 
33.22 


65.86 
43.27 
47.38 
40.87 

51.74 
37.44 
39.67 
28.68 

76.85 
47.39 
41.23 
40.80 

54.56 
44.61 
43.19 
31.96 

73.90 
49.32 
62.60 
25.93 

66.86 
68.77 
45.92 
35.21 

66.04 
49.37 
37.95 
34.14 

68.01 
44.85 
49.40 
26.72 

68.65 
49.65 

77.71 
48.16 
49.95 
44.35 

74.88 
64.26 
60.36 
37.83 


29.89 
27.71 

101.58 
72.12 
66.99 
47.17 

50.70 

81.59 
61.95 
66.51 

38.02 


61.72 
61.76 
39.06 
34.91 


Labor 
cost  per 
spindle. 


J3.42 
4.07 
4.58 
5.08 


4. 58 
5.27 
3.97 
3.83 

3.99 
4.52 
4.37 
4.76 

2.69 
3.54 
4.64 
4.63 

4.04 
4.37 
4.86 
5.71 

3.19 
4.21 
3.97 
7.08 

3.46 
3.41 
4.66 
4.51 

3.24 
3.60 
6.09 
4.86 

4.14 
4.52 
4.63 
7.17 

3.96 
5.20 

3.10 
4.49 
4.59 
2.37 

3.96 
4.06 
5.42 
5.73 


7.84 

2.63 
3.16 
4.16 
4.88 


3.33 
3.75 
4.02 


6.70 
4.87 
8.73 
6.35 


'  Includes  cotton  small  wares  in  1890  and  1880. 

s  Included  in  "all  other  Southern  states  "  in  1890  and  1880. 

1  Includes  states  as  follows:  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

*  Includes  states  as  follows:  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  West  Virginia. 

'  Includes  states  as  follows:  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

« Includes  states  as  follows:  Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

'  Included  in  "  all  other  Western  states  "  in  1905,  1900,  and  1880. 

9  Included  la  "  all  other  Western  states  "  in  1880. 

9  Included  in  "  all  other  Western  states  "  in  1906,  1900,  and  1890. 

1°  Includes  states  as  follows:  California,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

11  Includes  states  as  follows:    California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Nebraska. 

12  Includes  states  as  follows:  California,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 

1"  Includes  states  as  follows:  Illinois,  Mlchigan,Miim63ota,Utah,and  Wisconsin. 


In  making  comparisons  some  interesting  facts  ap- 
pear. Once  more  we  have  to  note  the  effect  upon 
statistics  of  the  labor  disturbance  in  New  England. 
In  ascertaining  the  number  of  spindles  to  each  wage- 
earner  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  during  the 
year  is  taken  as  a  divisor,  and  that  average  is  less 
than  in  a  year  of  normal  production.  So  in  ascertain- 
ing the  labor  cost  per  spindle  the  total  amount  paid 
as  wages  is  the  dividend,  and  that  also  is  reduced 
below  the  normal  amount.  But  the  figures  for  the 
Southern  states,  comparing  years  of  full  occupation 
and  prosperity,  do  teach  something.  A  general  in- 
crease from  44.09  spindles  to  a  single  operative  in  1900 
to  62.52  spindles  in  190-5  indicates  a  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  employed.  The 
number  is  still  much  below  the  New  England  aver- 
age of  79.18  spindles  in  1900,  and  inasmuch  as  fine 
spinning  requires  more  labor  for  each  spindle,  the  dif- 
ference would  be  larger  if  that  consideration  were 
taken  into  account.  Yet  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  southern  cotton  manufacturing  was  begun  and 
has  largely  continued  to  be  performed  by  labor  drawn 
from  the  region  of  the  mills,  that  it  was  in  no  sense 
skilled  labor  at  the  outset,  and  has  not  been  recruited 
to  any  considerable  extent  from  the  home  and  for- 
eign sources  of  expert  help,  the  result  is  truly  mar- 
velous. The  figures  showing  the  labor  cost  per  spin- 
dle tell  the  same  story  in  a  different  way.  In  the 
South  as  a  whole  the  amount  was  only  $3.42  per 
spindle,  as  compared  with  $4.07  in  1900,  indicating  a 
considerably  higher  efficiency  of  labor.  But  it  is  also 
to  be  compared  with  a  labor  cost  of  $4.31  in  New 
England  in  1900,  and  with  $4.06  in  1905,  when  the 
amount  was  reduced  by  exceptional  circumstances 
having  no  relation  to  the  efficiency  of  labor.  Making  ■ 
due  allowance  for  the  higher  cost  of  fine  spinning, 
there  is  still  a  large  margin  of  economy  in  favor  of  the 
South.  The  figures  for  South  Carolina  are  fairly  start- 
ling. They  show  a  labor  cost  of  no  more  than  $2.69 
per  spindle.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  estimate 
just  how  much  less  the  cost  in  Massachusetts — re- 
ported at  $4.15  in  the  normal  year  1900 — would  have 
been  if  the  spinning  had  been  of  the  average  fineness 
of  South  Carolina,  but  no  reasonable  allowance  on 
that  score  would  have  brought  down  the  labor  cost 
to  anywhere  near  the  amount  reported  for  South 
Carolina. 

iooms.— Inasmuch  as  the  character  of  American 
cotton  manufacturing  does  not' change  perceptibly,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  number  of  looms  will  in- 
crease in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of 
spindles.  The  expectation  is  realized  by  Table  19, 
which  indicates  an  increase  of  almost  exactly  20  per 
cent  in  five  years,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of 
nearly  22  per  cent  in  spindles. 
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Table  19.— COTTON  GOODS'— NUMBER  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  LOOMS,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS;  1890  TO  1905. 


Census. 

NUMBER  OF  LOOMS— 

Total. 

On  plain  cloths. 

On  twills. 
Including 
sateens. 

On  fancy 

weaves. 

On  tapes 

and  other 

narrow 

goods. 

On  bags 

and  other 

special 

fabrics. 

Less  than 

28  inclies 

wide. 

28  to  32 
inches 
wide. 

32  to  36 

inches 

wide 

(inclusive). 

More  than 

36  inches 

wide. 

United  States 

1906 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1906 
1900 
1890 

640,910 
450,682 
324,866 

31,901 
36, 601 
23,048 

115.966 
98.995 
91,862 

94, 649 
79,349 
65,356 

160,231 
126,082 
71,591 

68,038 
58,839 
53,726 

62, 214 
45,686 
23,233 

1,439 
1,709 

«,472 

4,421 
6,450 

New  England  states. 

324,058 
298,885 
260,116 

31,748 
36, 134 
35, 074 

179,752 
110,010 
36,236 

6,352 
6, 6.53 
3,410 

11.228 
16, 765 
12,609 

6,722 
6.442 
5,196 

14, 519 
12.374 
5,803 

432 
20 
40 

81,742 
77, 326 
72,928 

1,002 
3,023 
10,601 

33,167 
17,930 
8,309 

65 

716 

24 

40,343 
37,722 
35,063 

2,568 
3,601 
3,628 

48,779 

•      34,446 

13,956 

2,959 
3,680 
2,709 

89,978 
84,916 
62,608 

9,186 
8,036 
5,708 

59,730 

32,323 

2,875 

1,337 
808 
600 

65,093 
47,030 
46, 346 

1,915 
3,403 
4,930 

11.030 
.'<,356 
2.442 

41,443 
31,635 
18,900 

10,007 
10, 031 
2,358 

10,695 
3,856 
1,976 

69 
164 

711 
1,586 

3,520 

1,865 
1,762 

Middle  Rtntes    . 

64 
123 

1.284 

1.676 
2.653 

270 

1,562 

725 

906 

394 

106 

265 

8 

129 

1  Includes  cotton  small  wares  in  1890. 

The  numerical  increase  of  looms  is  90,228.  Be- 
tween 1890  and  1900  the  increase  was  125,816.  The 
rate  has  therefore  been  much  larger  in  the  last  fi-ve 
years  than  in  the  preceding  decade.  By  geographic 
divisions  the  increase  from  1900  to  1905  was  25,173 
ia  New  England  and  69,742  in  the  South.  There  was 
a  decrease  of  4,386  in  the  Middle  states  and  of  301 
in  the  Western  states.  The  classification  of  looms 
shows  that  the  increase  is,  as  usual,  largest  in  the  case 
of  those  making  plain  goods  of  standard  width.  There 
is  a  decrease  ia  the  number  weaving  narrow  goods — 
those  less  than  28  inches  in  width — although  there 
is  a  small  increase  in  southern  looms  of  that  character. 
The  largest  increase  of  all  is  in  the  number  weaving 
sheetings  more  than  36  inches  in  width.  About  9,000 
more  than  in  1900  are  employed  upon  twills  and 
sateens  and  16,500  more  are  making  fancy  weaves.     It 


2  Included  with  bags  and  other  special  fabrics  in  1890. 

is  interesting  to  note  the  large  increase  of  looms  mak- 
ing such  goods  in  southern  mills.  In  1890  only  1,975 
looms  were  reported  in  those  mills;  in  1900  the  num- 
ber had  not  c[uite  doubled,  being  3,856;  but  at  present 
no  less  than  10,695  are  reported,  an  increase  of  nearly 
7,000  within  the  last  five  years,  and  the  total  is  about 
one-sixth  of  the  number  for  the  whole  country. 
The  cotton  manufacturing  of  Pennsylvania  is  chiefly 
weaving.  In  the  whole  country  there  are  43  spindles 
to  one  loom,  but  in  Pennsylvania  there  are  only  19 
spindles  to  a  loom.  The  present  report  shows  a  fall- 
ing off.  of  1,732  looms  in  that  state,  or  very  nearly  11 
per  cent. 

Classification  of  mills  according  to  macTiinery. — 
Table  20  presents  a  classification  of  cotton  mills,  first 
shown  at  the  census  of  1900,  according  to  the  ma- 
chinery employed. 


Table  20.— COTTON  GOODS— NUMBER  AND  CAPACITY  OF  SPINNING  MILLS,  WEAVING  MILLS,  AND  MILLS  WHICH 
DO  BOTH  SPINNING  AND  WEAVING,  BY  STATES  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1905  AND  1900. 


Cen- 
sus. 

Number 
oJ  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

SPINNING  AND  WEAVING 
MILLS. 

SPINNING  MILLS. 

WEAVING  MILLS. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 

STATE. 

Number. 

Capacity. 

Number. 

Capacity 
(number  of 
spindles). 

Number. 

Capacity 
(number 
of  looms). 

ments 
having 
no  spin- 

Number of 
spindles. 

Number 
of  looms. 

dles  or 
looms  lor 
spinning 
or  weav- 
ing. 

TTnitPd  States                                 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1,077- 
973 

590 
502 

19,171,642 
15,882,096 

.522,301 
432,959 

295 
274 

3,984,071 
3.126.267 

169 
168 

18,609 
17,723 

23 

29 

308 
332 

220 
223 

12,097,602 
11,233,326 

319,711 
295,710 

53 
76 

1,813.639 
1,617,661 

20 
17 

4,347 
3,175 

15 

16 

15 
15 

25 
23 

4 
5 

142 
163 

13 
13 

21 
20 

3 
3 

105 
110 

886,914 
837,021 

1,284,289 
1,235,907 

106, 108 
81,576 

7,295,418 
6,712,998 

24,050 
23.229 

36, 115 
35, 123 

2,6.39 
2,099 

191,507 
176,654 

1 
1 

3 
3 

1 
2 

22 
36 

4,332 
4,500 

16,992 
7,648 

1,920 
18,452 

1,115, 831' 
1,071,689 

1 

1 

139 
137 

1 

8 
10 

3,179 
2,726 

7 

7 

46 
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Table  20.— COTTON  GOODS— NUMBER  AND  CAPACITY  OP  SPINNING  MILLS,  WEAVING  MILLS.  AND  MILLS  WHICH 
DO  BOTH  SPINNING  AND  WEAVING,  BY  STATES  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1905  AND  1900— Continued.    • 


Cen- 
sus. 

Number 
ol estab- 

lisli- 
ments. 

SPINNING   AND  WEAVING 
MILLS. 

SPINNING  MILLS. 

WEAVING  MILLS. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 

STATE. 

Number. 

Capacity. 

Number. 

Capacity 
(number  of 
spindles) . 

Number. 

Capacity 
(number 
of  looms). 

ments 
having 
no  spin- 
dles or 
looms  for 
spinning 
or  weav- 
ing. 

Number  of 
spindles. 

Number 
of  looms. 

New  England  States— Continued. 

Rhode  Island 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1900 

1900 

1906 
1900 

73 
71 

49 
65 

204 
225 

46 
44 

32 
33 

32 

46 

1,641,870 
1,469,404 

883,003 
896,420 

893,934 
1,072,154 

44,736 
39,366 

20,765 
19,339 

18,664 
23,724 

14 
20 

12 
14 

29 
29 

407,652 
411,218 

266,912 
104,154 

654,786 
675,097 

9 
3 

2 
3 

137 
138 

998 
106 

31 
206 

13,084 
12,410 

4 

Connecticut 

4 
3 

Middle  states 

6 
6 

12 

NewYorlj; 

30 
34 

17 
20 

144 
154 

1 
3 

12 
14 

550 
400 

9 
14 

4 
3 

11 

17 

1 
2 

7 
10 

329 
222 

673, 522 
626,040 

71,648 
101,688 

107,540 
168,810 

7,552 
21,562 

133,672 
154,064 

5,995,214 
3,366,439 

11,867 
14, 110 

1,745 
1,676 

2,666 
4,791 

238 
738 

2,169 
2,509 

179,043 
108,044 

7 
7 

5 
4 

17 
17 

131,112 
94,228 

365, 116 
330,042 

158,657 
137,827 

12 
10 

7 
10 

113 

114 

607 
435 

492 
650 

11,418 
11,024 

New  Jersey 

3 

1 

3 

3 

6 

Delaware 

1 

13,000 

Maryland 

5 
4 

8 
10 

567 
301 

709 
1,966 

212 
168 

1,513,6.35 
931,749 

1 

West  Virginia' 

1 

10 

7 

212 

177 

127 
80 

103 

67 

4 
6 

16 
17 

46 
31 

14 
6 

2 
2 

3 

2 

13 
4 

15 
16 

1 
1 

19 
35 

Virginia 

3 

7 

100 
75 

96 

57 

67 
42 

1 
2 

8 
9 

28 
IS 

12 

6 

1 
2 

'     2 
2 

11 
3 

9 

11 

158,140 
126,827 

1,148,716 
649,442 

2,618,194 
1,304,181 

1,052,203 
652,611 

47,072 
37,592 

116,275 
97,558 

617,714 
326,660 

113,544 
73,872 

7,124 
9,700 

55,762 
65,600 

60,480 
33,496 

184,792 
210,176 

5,429 
4,608 

42,646 
23,992 

72,702 
42,193 

31,210 
19,393 

1,292 
991 

3,008 
2,995 

16,659 
8,549 

3,472 
2,464 

240 

257 

1,600 
1,584 

1,886 
1,018 

4,883 
5,481 

6 

34,922 

Nortti  Carolina 

104 
94 

31 
22 

36 
25 

3 

4 

8 
8 

18 
13 

2 

1 

1 

732,234 
483,990 

245,898 
127,168 

264,370 
162,934 

29,120 
29,041 

37,100 
26,338 

140,373 
8.5,768 

11,808 
1,250 

6,720 

7 
8 

674 
1,477 

1 

Boutii  Carolina 

1 

470 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 



Louisiana 

1 

3,300 

Texas 

2 

1 

1 
1 

7,690 
15,260 

2,112 
1,7.50 

4 
3 

469 
172 

1 
1 

Obio 

3 
3 

5 
4 

2 
1 

3 
3 

1 
2 

I 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

400 

168 

1 

1 

Indiana 

5 
4 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

119,252 
102,488 

32,000 
31,488 

11,024 
21,496 

12,016 
11,904 

15,488 

17,312 

10,  .500 
10,000 

3,165 
2,712 

748 
'700 

314 
577 

356 
356 

416 

480 

300 
240 

Illinois 

1 

19 

Wisconsin 

1 

2,112 

1 
1 

60  , 
14 

Missouri 

1 

1,750 

1 

>No  establislinients  reported  lu  1905. 
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This  table  brings  into  great  prominence  tbe  fact  that 
in  this  country  the  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving 
are  almost  universally  performed  in  one  and  the  same 
establishment;  for,  although  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  mills  do  no  weaving  and  nearly  one-sixth  of  them 
do  not  spin,  the  establishments  of  both  classes  are  of 
small  average  capacity.  The  average  number  of  spin- 
dles in  spinning  and  weaving  mills  is  32,494,  and  82.8 
per  pent  of  all  the  spindles  is  in  them;  whereas  the 
spinning  mills  average  but  13,505  spindles  and  contain 
only  17.2  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  In  weaving 
the  preponderance  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  mills 
is  still  more  marked,  for  they  average  885  looms  to 
an  estabUshment  and  contain  96.6  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number;  the  weaving  mills,  on  the  other  hand, 
average  only  110  looms  to  an  establishment  and 
contain  only  3.4  per  cent.  Almost  three-fourths  of 
the  weaving  mills  are  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  average  number  of  looms  to  an  estabhsh- 
ment  is  101. 

As  compared  with  the  returns  for  1900  the  figures 


for  1905  do  not  show  a  tendency  toward  specializa- 
tion. There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  increase  of  7.7  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  spinning  mills  and  of  27.4  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  spindles.  But  the  number  of  spin- 
ning and  weaving  factories  has  increased  17.5  per  cent 
and  their  spindles  have  increased  20.7  per  cent.  Al- 
though the  rate  of  increase  of  spindle  capacity  is  some- 
what smaller,  the  numerical  increase  of  the  spinning 
and  weaving  mills  is  over  four  times  that  of  the  spin- 
ning factories.  In  number  and  in  loom  capacity  there 
has  been  hardly  any  change  in  the  weaving  mills  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years. 

Table  21  is  a  detailed  summary  for  cotton  goods,  by 
states  and  geographic  divisions,  for  the  census  of 
1905. 

Table  22  is  a  detailed  summary  of  materials  and 
products  for  the  United  States,  by  geographic  divisions, 
for  the  census  of  1905.  The  kind,  quantity,  and 
value  of  materials  and  products  can  not  be  shown  by 
states  without  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual 
establishments. 


Table  21.— COTTON  GOODS— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1905. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

CAPITAL. 

STATE. 

Total. 

Land. 

Buildings. 

Machinery,  tools, 
and  Implements. 

Cash  and  sun- 
dries. 

United  States 

1,077 

S605, 100, 164 

$26,351,753 

$115,361,2.38 

$245,766,621 

$217,620,552 

308 

304,259,792 

14,741,640 

55,416,774 

106,648,675 

127,452,703 

Maine 

15 
25 
4 
142 
73 
49 

203 

21,642,675 
31,176,461 
3, 165, 177 
173,669,030 
43, 527,  .584 
31,088,865 

64, 176, 280 

1,258,925 
1,754,396 
131,701 
7,3.58,279 
2,496,184 
1,742,155 

3,079,815 

3,278,433 
4,283,052 
538,838 
30, 682, 067 
9,635,283 
7,099,101 

13,397,601 

7,926,805 
6,892,710 
882, 360 
65,  .563, 209 
14,  .509, 864 
10,883,737 

23,819,587 

9,178,512 

18, 246,  .303 

1,602.288 

Vermont .                                                   

70,075,475 
16,986,253 
11,363,872 

23,879,277 

CoTiTiwt^fnt. ....                                                         .  , . , . 

Middle  states! 

New  York 

30 

17 

144 
12 

548 

17,926,041 

14,289,787 

25,005,303 

6,955,149 

230,240,359 

586,512 

655,222 

1,268,881 

569,200 

8,296,664 

4,440,162 
2,891,1.34 
4, 783, 510 
1,282,805 

45,271,504 

6,793,082 
5, 505,  .5.57 
7,941,270 
3,579,678 

112,627,743 

6,106,295 
5,2.37,874 
11,011,642 

New  Jersey  . 

1,523,466 
64,044,448 

10 
212 
127 
103 

46 

14 
3 

13 
4 

16 

15 

7,067,428 

.67,413,418 

82,337.429 

42,349,618 

24,7,58,049 

4,620,133 

1,796,794 

2, 729, 235 

2,155,883 

5,113,372 

5,936,583 

1,6.39,886 

1,790,581 

1, 998, 956 

1,559,330 

670,901 

117,524 

134,018 

91,452 

42,574 

251,442 

210,500 

1,178,119 

10,701,840 

15, 766,  .566 

9,211,392 

4,996,740 

1,043,673 

380, 760 

498,781 

416, 302 

1,077,341 

1,199,965 

2,871,691 
28,484,819 
41,950,4,36 
19,643,459 
12,048,586 

2,242,071 
820,226 

1, 405, 847 
915, 150 

2.345,458 

2,402,741 

1,377,732 
16,436,178 
22,621,471 
12,035  437 

Georgia 

7,041,822 

1,116,865 

460,800 

733, 153 

Mississippi. ..            

Texas  

781, 857 

1,439,131 
2,114,377 

Western  states ....            

Ohio 

3 

h 
3 
4 

3 

190, 159 
2,276,816 

431,544 
3,038,064 

487, 150 

1,500 
78,000 
45,000 
95,000 

14,134 

21,642 
503,233 
102,015 
573,075 

75,. 394 

61,500 

1,124,167 

151,153 

1,065,921 

267, 875 

105,517 

571,416 

133,376 

1,304,068 

129,747 

1  Delaware  included  in  "all  other  states.'* 

2  Arkansas  included  in  *•  all  other  states." 

•  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  California,!;  Illinois,  2;  Missouri,!, 
<  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  foUows:  Arkansas,  2;  Delaware,  1. 
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Table  21.-C0TT0N  GOODS  -DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1905-Contiiiued. 


Proprie- 
tors anc 

Arm 
members. 

SALARIED   OFFICIALS,  CLEKKS, 

ETC. 

Aggre- 
gate 
number. 

Aggregate 
salaries. 

OfBeersol  corporations. 

General  superintendents,  managers, 

3lerlcs,  etc 

STATE. 

Number. 

SaJaries. 

Total 
number. 

Total  salaries. 

Men. 

Women. 

Number. 

Salaries. 

Number. 

Salaries. 

United  States 

367 

6,738 

99,911,767 

1,432 

$3,711,429 

5,306 

86, 200, 338 

4,871 

$5,992,287 

435 

J208,051 

New  England  states 

98 

2,908 

4,950,079 

415 

1,727,978 

2,493 

3, 222, 101 

2,286 

3,119,864 

207 

102,237 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

4' 

.34" 

43 

17 

203 

200 
309 
27 
1,504 
526 
342 

992 

341, 724 
516,052 
38, 113 
2,  668,  658 
891,360 
504, 172 

1, 446, 536 

37 
29 
4 
187 
101 
57 

112 

145, 118 
122, 133 
9,700 
928,843 
356, 499 
165,685 

315,727 

163 
280 
23 
1,317 
425 
286 

880 

196,  606 
393,919 
28,  413 
1,729,815 
534,  861 
338,487 

1,130,809 

160 
264 
22 
1,196 
394 
260 

770 

195,087 
380,601 
28,113 
1,669,836 
519,990 
326,237 

1,073,143 

3 
26 

1 
121 
31 
25 

110 

1,519 

13,318 

300 

S9,97» 

14,871 

Connecticut 

Mid  die  states 

57,666 

12 

4 

182 

8 

55 

194 
136' 
563 
100 

2,732 

281,068 
239,051 
833,687 
92, 830 

3,360,232 

32 
15 
58 
7 

883 

93,742 
48,905 
168, 100 
14,980 

1,620,224 

162 

120 

505 

93 

1,849 

187,326 
190, 146 
675,487 
77,850 

1,740,008 

148 
111 
420 
91 

1,742 

181,016 
186,084 
628, 892 
77, 152 

1,695,176 

14 
9 

85 
2 

107 

6,311 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Southern  states 

46, 595 
698 

44,832 

Virginia 

North  Carolijia        

33' 

6 
13 

\ 

2 

8 

45 

903 

761 

5.58 

2,59 

64 

15 

36 

25 

66 

94 

64,794 

973, 148 

1,008,308 

726,947 

342,879 

79,  321 

24, 842 

36, 187 

25,249 

79, 557 

141,677 

14 

320 

230 

183 

74 

24 

3 

5 

7 

23 

20 

33,085 

470,933 

529,364 

344, 106 

148,006 

32, 170 

10, 125 

6,300 

12, 500 

33,  645 

41,900 

31 

683 

531 

375 

185 

40 

12 

31 

18 

43 

74 

31.709 

502, 216 

478,954 

381,841 

194,  873 

47,151 

14,717 

29,887 

12, 749 

46,912 

99,677 

30 

564 

493 

343 

177 

37 

9 

31 

16 

42 

63 

31., 353 

496.034 

466,413 

364,  878 

191,  899 

45, 471 

13,437 

29, 887 

11,992 

45, 812 

96,361 

1 
19 
38 
32 
8 
3 
3 

356 
7,181 

13,541 

Georgia 

Alabama 

■  Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Western  si  ates  ,        

16,963 
2,974 
1,680 
1,280 

2 

1 

11 

757 
100 

3,316 

Ohio 

4 

6 
34 
20 
34 

12 

13,990 
50, 648 
31,9.56 
45,083 

13, 343 

2 
10 
2 
6 

2 

8,600 

24,560 

150 

8,600 

6,600 

4 
24 
18 
28 

10 

6,390 

25,998 
31,8C6 
36,  483 

7,743 

4 

22 
17 
20 

10 

6,390 
25,569 
31,520 
33,882 

7,743 

1 

2 

1 
8 

429 

4" 

286 

All  other  Western  states 

2,601 

WAGE-EAENERS,  INCLUDING  FIECEWOEIi.EHS,  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Greatest 
number 
employed 
at  any  one 
time  dur- 
ing the 
year. 


United  States 

New  England  states 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  states 

New  Yorlc 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Southern  states 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Western  states 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

All  other  Western  states 

All  other  states 


351,415 


13, 539 
21,281 
996 
100,982 
23,712 
13,947 

36,216 


9,707 

5,764 

16, 491 

4,254 

1.38,177 


3,668 

42,142 

42,950 

27, 459 

12,834 

2,439 

1,108 

1,583 

1,188 

2,816 

3,204 


120 
1,596 

286 
1,202 

361 


Least  num- 
ber em- 
ployed at 
any  one 
time  dur- 
ing the 
year. 


285,302 
144,464 


11,600 
17, 621 
752 
82, 106 
20,240 
12,145 

28,592 


7,516 
5,026 
12, 361 
3,689 

109, 623 


3,478 

33, 467 

34, 182 

21,956 

9,616 

2,056 

652 

953 

961 

2,302 

2,337 


Average 
number. 


155, 981 


12, 382 
19, 731 
861 
88,033 
21,917 
13,067 

31, 733 


8,589 
5,362 
13, 789 
3,993 

120,000 


3,  456 
36, 356 
37,271 
24,130 
11,480 

2,161 


1,031 
2,294 

2,496 


104 

1,047 

227 


107 
1,174 

161 
1,054 

248 


Total  wages. 


$94,377,696 
56,630,767 


4,036,868 
7,372,808 
241, 400 
32, 362, 325 
7,890,160 
4,637,216 

11,412,000 


3, 000, 193 

2,021,841 

5,455,858 

934, 108 

25,622,047 


7, 503, 512 

7,701,689 

6,313,392 

2,457,928 

518,448 

198, 812 

269, 737 

243, 215 

531,406 

738, 328 


27, 185 
302,035 

43, 760 
365, 348 

74,554 


Men  16  years  and  over. 


Average 
number. 


145,718 
76, 483 


6,323 
9,697 
370 
43, 393 
10, 593 
7,107 

13, 852 


4,434 
2,016 
6,056 
1,346 

54, 677 


1,783 

16,909 

18,279 

10,861 

6,009 

809 

232 

420 

354 

931 

739 


20 
319 

65 
335 

67 


Wages. 


$52,212,730 
31,133,293 


2,050.210 
4,049,098 
124, 587 
17, 787, 769 
4,335,559 
2,786,070 

6,378,377 


1,746,218 

1,006,946 

3, 172, 128 

453,085 

14,346,914 


536,847 

4,065,176 

4, 459, 175 

3,067,435 

1,361,106 

246,085 

88,453 

144,316 

103,866 

274, 456 

331,491 


Women  16  years  and  over. 


Average 
number. 


124,711 
70, 113 


6,469 
9,625 
430 
39,054 
9,377 
6,158 

15,116  ] 


Wages. 


$35,872,510 
23, 306, 172 


1,892,853 
3,246,693 
106,741 
13,261,481 
3, 122, 844 
1, 676, 660 

4, 562, 193 


ti.646 
1,862 

37,885 


1,260 

12,235 

10, 157 

7.873 

3,377 

796 

408 

368 

676 

835 

1,467 


11,290 
109,713 

21,840 
188, 648 

23,665 


87 
774 


518 
130 


1, 198. 389 
918. 827 

2,064,930 
390,047 

7, 698.  472 


Children  under  16  years. 


Average 
number. 


Wages. 


40,029 
9,385 


690 

409 

51 

5,586 

1,947 

802 

2,765 


295 


1,187 
785 


27,638 


288, 836 

2,374,443 

2,023.617 

1,563.361 

693,647 

198,037 

87,039 

S9,781 

121,766 

157,  446 

363,057 


15,896 
180, 436 

20, 620 
146, 106 

42,616 


413 

8,212 

8,836 

5,406 

3,094 

556 

188 

205 

101 

528 

290 


$6,292,456 
2,091,302 


93, 795 
77,017 
10,072 
1,303,075 
431,757 
175, 586 

471, 430 


55,586 

96,068 

228, 800 

90,976 

3, 677, 661 


81 

8 

201 

61 


69,225 

1,063,893 

1,218,997 

682, 596 

403, 175 

74,326 

22,720 

35,641 

17,584 

99,504 

43,780 


11,886 

1,300 

30,594 

8,283 
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Table  21.— COTTON  GOODS— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1905— Continued. 


AVERAGE  NtTMBER  OF  WAGE-EARKERS 

INCLUDING  PIECEWORKERS,  EMPLOYED  DURING  EACH  MONTH. 

STATE. 

Men  16  years  and  over. 

January. 

February. 

March, 

April, 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September, 

October. 

November. 

December. 

United  States 

152.133 

151,, 524 

150,729 

150,076 

147,936 

146,342 

140,724 

131,918 

135,524 

144,418 

147, 143 

160. 150 

New  England  states 

SI. 079 

81. 121 

80,442 

80,159 

79,090 

78, 103 

74,019 

66,805 

67.666 

74,649 

76,209 

78, 464 

Maine 

5.  534 

9.688 

3S5 

47,112 

11,016 

7.344 

14,326 

5,505 
9,717 
412 
47,212 
10,888 
7,387 

14,121 

5,354 
9,681 
406 
47,000 
10,633 
7,368 

14,083 

5,692 
9,728 
409 
46,604 
10.509 
7,317 

13,760 

6,425 
9,843 
371 
45,996 
10.312 
7,143 

13,636 

5,406 
9,774 
351 
4.5.021 
10,509 
7.042 

13,438 

6,064 
9,339 
341 
42,063 
10,409 
6,803 

13, 453 

4,769 
9,358 
335 
35,497 
10,152 
6,694 

13,447 

4,742 
9,668 
359 
35,657 
10,329 
6,901 

13, 473 

5,274 
9,830 
359 
41,447 
10,692 
7,147 

14,019 

5,562 
9,812 
359 
42,655 
10,722 
7,099 

14,114 

5,649 
9,926 

New  Hainpshirp 

Vermont 

353 

44,452 

Rhode  Island. . 

11,046 

7,039 
14,  454 

Middle  states 

Now  York 

4,593 
2.093 
li.261 
1,379 

55,822 

4,451 
2.076 
6,224 
1,370 

55,374 

4,398 
2,066 
6,229 
1,330 

65,292 

4,318 
2.030 
6,043 
1,369 

56,271 

4,336 
1.996 
5,867 
1,337 

54,467 

4,288 
1,957 
5,910 
1,283 

54,059 

4,357 
1,961 
5,859 
1,276 

52,627 

4.306 
1,966 
5,853 
1,323 

51,115 

4,140 
1,964 
6,047 
1,322 

63,737 

4,522 
2,011 
6,144 
1,342 

64,851 

4,663 
2,030 
6,056 
1,366 

55,963 

4,837 

2,042 

Pennsylvania... 

6,180 

Marj'land. 

1  395 

56, 346 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina 

1.786 

lb, 478 

18.021 

11,395 

5,060 

■siiS 

294 

511 

400 

1,009 

848 

1,788 

16,464 

18,146 

10,972 

5,039 

870 

294 

485 

397 

919 

850 

1,788 

16, 437 

18,241 

10, 891 

4,974 

864 

294 

475 

406 

923 

852 

1,785 

16, 363 

18, 376 

10,876 

5,041 

851 

241 

402 

400 

937 

812 

1,797 

16,098 

18, 111 

10,749 

5,035 

821 

187 

408 

383 

878 

780 

1,801 

15.759 

18, 113 

10,916 

4. 896 

818 

187 

374 

339 

856 

684 

1,796 

14,844 

17,926 

10,640 

4,910 

814 

187 

371 

297 

842 

570 

1,709 

14,141 

18,224 

9,733 

4,966 

707 

187 

312 

296 

840 

496 

1,705 

15,633 

18,562 

10,367 

4,974 

776 

187 

326 

298 

909 

605 

1,791 

16,000 

18,498 

10,814 

5,119 

775 

242 

375 

316 

921 

807 

1.823 

16, 302 

18,442 

11, 344 

0,149 

779 

242 

498 

341 

1,043 

766 

1,827 
16,389 

South  Carolina 

18,689 
11,615 
4,945 

Georgia 

Alabama.. 

765 

242 

Texas. 

503 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Western  stii.tps 

376 
1,095 

798 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

All  other  Western  states. . 

All  other  states 

26 
374 

93 
355 

58 

00 

381 

86 

361 

58 

21 
377 

89 
365 

60 

22 
374 

49 
367 

73 

21 
358 

49 
352 

63 

20 
277 

54 
333 

68 

22 
209 

57 
282 

55 

20 
184 

56 
236 

55 

19 
260 

53 
273 

53 

19 
386 

50 
352 

92 

19 
328 

50 
369 

91 

9 
320 
94 
376 

88 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS,  INCLUDING  PIECEWORKERS,  EMPLOrED  DURING  EACH  M ONTH— continued. 

STATE. 

Women  16  years  and  over. 

January. 

February, 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October, 

November 

December. 

131,060 

130,545 

129,946 

129,342 

127,542 

125. 654 

119.978 

110,376 

114,090 

123.  ,557 

126, 151 

New  England  states         .  . 

74.  ,507 

74, 340 

73,728 

73,653 

72,946 

71.851 

67,925 

60,199 

61,321 

68,613 

70,186 

72  088 

Maine.                       .  .  .  . 

ti.  t;,56 
9.  .519 
466 
42. 764 
9,  778 
5,324 

13.431 

6,648 
9,541 
430 
42.655 
9,732 
5,334 

15,303 

6,464 
9,650 
433 
42,549 
9,409 
6,323 

15,282 

6,683 
9,620 
453 
42,302 
9,315 
6,280 

14,959 

6,555 
9,783 
457 
41, 795 
9,093 
6,262 

14,941 

6,309 
9,738 
437 
40. 765 
9,224 
5, 178 

14,849 

6,179 
9,500 
427 
37,684 
9,246 
4,889 

14,704 

5,993 
9,360 
384 
30,  539 
9,046 
4,877 

14, 596 

6,044 
9,607 
415 
31,222 
9,144 
4,889 

14,960 

6,391 
9,807 
437 
37,367 
9,418 
5,193 

15,308 

6,727 
9,744 
397 
38,701 
9,478 
5,139 

15,438 

6,779 

9,731 

424 

Vermont 

40,303 
9  641 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut-. 

6,208 
15,621 

Middle  states 

New  York 

3,886 
2.928 
6,739 
1,879 

39,294 

3,807 
2,925 
6,676 
1,895 

39,029 

3,872 
2,881 
6,6.36 
1,893 

39, 079 

3,780 
2.860 
6.427 
1,892 

38,941 

3,811 
2,838 
6,429 
1,863 

37,968 

3,771 
2,822 
6,409 
1,847 

37, 632 

3,792 
2,798 
6,299 
1,815 

36,249 

3,690 
2,816 
6,259 
1,831 

34,365 

3,724 
2,821 
6,603 
1,812 

36,446 

3,941 
2.823 
6,683 
1,861 

37,802 

4,072 
2,828 
6,660 
1,878 

38,830 

4.175 
2,836 
6,732 
1,878 

38,785 

New  Jersey 

Virginia                 

1,287 

12, 577 

10,162 

8,288 

3,541 

853 

543 

480 

643 

930 

1,700 

1,277 

12,681 

10,269 

8,040 

3,540 

844 

545 

445 

639 

859 

1,742 

1,274 

12,764 

10,253 

8,000 

3,478 

834 

545 

428 

651 

852 

1,729 

1,279 

12, 608 

10,475 

7,987 

3,476 

833 

427 

357 

649 

850 

1,657 

1,288 

12,. 338 

10,180 

7,935 

3,386 

807 

307 

324 

629 

774 

1,561 

1.288 

12,125 

10,281 

7,914 

3,356 

802 

307 

316 

613 

728 

1,200 

1,288 

11,415 

9,907 

7,688 

3,298 

807 

307 

324 

487 

728 

976 

1,137 

10,909 

9,844 

6,939 

3,247 

695 

307 

274 

484 

729 

893 

1,137 

12,081 

9,942 

7,424 

3,217 

766 

307 

282 

473 

817 

1,240 

1,276 

12,383 

10.031 

7,860 

3,328 

770 

435 

330 

367 

832 

1,689 

1,290 

12,535 

10,263 

8,171 

3,375 

780 

433 

435 

583 

965 

1,555 

1,299 
12,504 
10  297 

South  Carolina     

Georgia 

8,230 

3,282 

761 

Mississippi 

433 

Texas.          

421 

602 

Ten"es-sPP 

956 

1,662 

Ohio      

91 
887 
143 
579 

128 

91 
921 
149 
581 

131 

91 
927 
129 
682 

128 

90 
928 

60 
579 

132 

86 
881 

68 
536 

127 

85 
631 

38 
306 

122 

87 
425 

66 
398 

124 

90 
345 

65 
393 

123 

89 
698 

62 
391 

123 

88 
997 

59 
546 

145 

89 
858 

66 
652 

142 

67 

870 

131 

All  other  Western  states . . 
Ail  other  states 

574 
135 
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Table  21.— COTTON  GOODS-DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1905— Continued. 


United  States  . 
New  England  states . 


Maine 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Massachusetta. . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


Middle  states. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS,   INCLDDING  PIECEWORKERS,   EMPLOYED  DURING  EACH  MONTH— Continued. 


Children  under  16  yea^ra. 


January. 


41,423 


9,782 


32 
6,933 
2,018 


2,871 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 
Maryland 


Southern  states. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


Western  states. 


315 

602 

1,241 

813 

28,427 


422 

8,496 

8,770 

5,816 

3,148 

614 

261 

223 

120 

658 

308 


February. 


9,829 


609 

374 

47 

6,002 

2,003 

794 

2,862 


298 

616 

1,222 

827 

28,135 


420 

8,468 

8,925 

5,468 

3,098 

611 

261 

225 

116 

543 

316 


March. 


41,039 


9,761 


588 

375 

42 

5,990 

1,937 

819 

2,827 


318 

518 

1,164 

837 

28, 104 


42Q 

8,568 

8,958 

5,396 

3,062 

677 

261 

231 

122 


316 


April.         May. 


40,803 


9,694 


606 

390 

40 

5,922 

1,915 

821 

2,814 


307 

603 

1,180 

824 

27,953 


423 

8,436 

8,964 

5,365 

3,123 

604 

209 

206 

113 

510 

294 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Ail  other  Western  states. 


40, 059 


9,615 


598 

417 

44 

5,838 

1,911 

807 

2,701 


1,150 
768 

27,406 


422 

8,305 

8,744 

6,370 

3,030 

559 

158 

200 

119 


June. 


39, 627 


9,510 


613 
423 
67 
5,707 
1,913 
787 

2,722 


311 

477 

1,161 

773 

27, 120 


423 

8,112 

8,746 

5,393 

2,977 

653 

158 

175 

97 


234 


July. 


38,318 


9,077 


683 
439 
76 
6,302 
1,918 
769 


318 

485 

1,118 

768 

26,267 


418 

7,614 

8,658 

6,176 

2,931 

641 

158 

196 

78 

497 

245 


August. 


37, 133 


8,576 


639 

414 

64 

4,917 

1,869 

782 

2,654 


308 

487 

1,085 

774 

25,630 


350 

7,326 

8,705 

4,833 

3,060 

469 

158 

156 

78 

495 

234 


September. 


38, 494 


8,570 


538 

421 

42 

4,902 

1,892 

775 

2,727 


269 

490 

1,201 

767 

26,864 


350 

8,095 

8,840 

6,120 

3,013 

533 

158 

168 

76 

511 

291 


October. 


39, 961 


9,108 


585 

425 

61 

6,295 

1,943 


2,760 


265 

602 

1,241 

752 

27, 699 


423 

8,263 

8,798 

5,476 

3,243 

645 

168 

193 

89 

512 

320 


November. 


40,787 


9,320 


607 

416 

68 

5,417 

1,984 

838 

2,764 


261 

506 

1,251 

746 

28,313 


441 

8,405 

8,918 

5,691 

3,233 

538 

158 

245 

96 

589 

306 


December. 


41,624 


9,789 


615 

414 

69 

5,807 

2,061 

833 

2,789 


273 

605 

1,240 

771 

28,538 


444 

8,466 

8,994 

5,770 

3,220 

528 

158 

242 

109 

607 

323 


All  other  states . 


91 
26 
192 

35 


94 

16 

206 


13 
206 


91 

2 

201 

48 


94 

2 

197 


40 

4 

190 


46 

3 

197 

40 


43 

3 

188 

40 


101 
3 

187 


108 

3 

209 

74 


3 

221 


84 


85 
19 
219 

85 


United  States . . 
New  Ensland  states . 


SKILLED   OPERATIVES  (AVERAGE  NUMBEK). 


Spinners, 
mule. 


Men  16 

years 

and  over. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 

Hhode  Island 

Connecticut 


Middle  states . 


New  York 

New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 
Maryland 


Southern  states. 


207 
2,57 
lii 
2,136 
631 
442 

714 


342 
219 
153 


434 


Virginia 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


27 
58 
58 
221 
12 


Western  states. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

All  other  Western  states . 

All  other  states 


Spinners,  frame. 


Men  16 

years 

and  over. 


10,700 


373 

14 

2,482 

346 

489 

174 


100 
22 
19 
33 

6,637 


290 
1,759 
2,320 
984 
785 
70 


63 
42 
324 


Women 
16  years 
and  over. 


25,701 


Children 

under 
16  years. 


19,078 


1,310 
1,441 
90 
7,305 
1,383 


1,241 


174 
242 
343 

11,717 


325 


2.38 
23 
64 

41 


177 
184 
32 
1,402 
460 
280 

264 


37 

10 

161 

66 

16, 187 


408 

281 

3,813 

4,192 

3,364 

5,836 

1,877 

3,086 

1,269 

1,863 

169 

275 

72 

42 

167 

186 

200 

11 

378 

416 

52 


40 


Weavers. 


Men  16 

years 

and  over. 


48,248 
24, 767 


1,776 
2,430 
103 
14,662 
3,710 
2,196 

4,316 


934 

343 

2,810 

228 

19,061 


756 
4,714 
7,707 
3,035 
2,005 

203 


209 
.35 
337 


Women 
16  years 
and.  over. 


48,325 
28,449 


2,725 
3,961 
184 
16,473 
3,606 
1,600 

6,236 


1,672 
202 

2,728 
734 

13,813 


626 

3,724 

3,698 

2,900 

1,691 

437 

227 

171 

187 

453 

750 


20 
466 

59 
205 


Children 

under 
16  years. 


2,234 


531 
62 


170 


19 

1 

91 

59 

1,342 


46 
336 
469 
267 
136 
14 
51 


MACHINERY. 


Producing  spindles,  not  including 
twisting  and  doubling  spindles 
(number). 


Total. 


23,155,613 
13,911,241 


891,246 
1,301,281 

108,028 
8,411,249 
2,049,522 
1,149,915 

1,541,167 


704, 634 
436, 764 
266,097 
133,672 

7,494,905 


193,062 

1,880,960 

2,864,092 

1,316.673 

758,087 

126,352 

69,052 

68,170 

76,192 

153,376 

186,904 


119,252 
13, 136 
54,516 

21,396 


Mule. 


5,221,867 
4,147,290 


223,724 
269,076 
27,716 
2,329,060 
860,238 
447,476 

846,647 


376,602 
348,804 
120,341 


194,852 


3,088 
66,760 
15, 112 
69,272 

7,000 


2,500 


21,120 
10,000 


34,068 


18,068 


16,000 


Frame. 


17,933,755 
9,763,951 


667,622 

1,032,205 

80,312 

6,082,189 

1,199,284 

702,439 

695,520 


328,132 
87,960 
146,756 
133,672 

7,300,053 


189,974 

1,814,1»0 

2,848,980 

1,247,301 

751,087 

126,352 

56,652 

68,170 

55,072 

143,375 

152,838 


101,184 
13,138 
38,518 

21,398 
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Table  21.— COTTON  GOODS— DETAILED  SUMMAEY,  BY  STATES  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1905— Continued. 


United  States 

New  England  states 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 

Middle  states 

Ne w  Yo  rt 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Southern  states 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Western  states 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

All  other  Western  states 

All  other  states 


MACHINERY— continued. 


Looms  (number). 


Total. 


540,910 


324,058 


24, 189 
36,115 
2,539 
194,686 
45,733 
20,796 

31, 510 


12,464 
2,237 

14,083 
2,726 

179,512 


On  plain  cloths. 


Less 

than  28 

inches 

wide. 

28  to  32 
inches 
wide. 

32  to  36 
inches 
wide. 

31,901  j  115,966 

94,649 

More 
than  36 
inches 

wide. 


100,231 


11,228 


144 
753 
801 
9,394 
46 
90 

5,722 


28 
545 
341 

14,519 


5,464 
43,219 
72, 702 
31,210 
15,659 
3,472 
1,600 
1,886 
1,292 
3,008 

5,352 


1,432 
7,237 
3,153 
1,600 
342 
6SS 


81,742 


3,495 
16,438 

1,280 
53, 848 

3,301 

3,380 

1,002 


50 

4 

438 

510 


10,280 
9,209 
5,216 
5,729 
476 


40, 343 


600 
2,687 

32,'i45' 
2,237 
2,674 


89,978 


10,924 
6,608 
155 
47, 574 
17, 553 
7,164 


2,556    8,960 


1,254 
100 
796 
406 

48,613 


70 
432 


510 
122 
595 


7,982 

19, 599 

12,335 

4,448 

1,101 

600 

700 

1,170 

678 


400 
3,165  , 

364 
1,423 

478 


410 
20 
2 


45 
10 


1,985 
324 
650 


4,233 
810 

2,985 
932 

59,703 


3,017 
10,229 
32, 757 
6,705 
4,223 
1,148 
616 
622 


1,337 


725 

10 

602 


On 

twills, 
includ- 
ing 
sateens. 


On 

fancy 
weaves 


68,038  !  62,214 


55,093 


4,770 

9,051 

303 

23,999 

12,037 

4,933 

1,915 


1,126 
462 
327 


11,030 


2,206 

4,428 

3,066 

568 

62 


50 
'650' 


41,443 


3,419 
283 


26, 646 
8,543 
2,552 

10,007  I 


On 
tapes 
and 
other 
narrow 
goods. 


210 

416 

3 

64 


145 
716  i 
8,633 
513 

10,695  ! 


64 


270 


On 


and 

other 

special 

fabrics. 


6,472 


3,520 


755 
295 


870 
1,600 


MISCELLANEODS   EXPENSES. 


Total. 


529,930,801 


15,738,154 


1,2S4 


8<8  ! 
117 
295 
24  ' 


1,203,933 
1,827,545 
101,434 
9, 276, 447 
2,165,685 
1,163,110 

3,598,481 


954, 185 

450, 390 

2,026,752 

167, 154 


1,562  ;    10,312,913 


35 

4,589 

3,0S4 

1,702 

349 


384  '. 


552 
69 


202 
586 


394  I 


284, 601 
2,637,939 
3,229,796 
2,396,611 
1,002,033 

232, 411 
69,053 
93, 436 

124, 413 

242, 620 

258,836 


Rent  of 
worlcs. 


$659,745 


492,877 


10, 532 
300 


12,595 

459, 302 

10,148 

157, 333 


Taxes. 


$4,141,364 


$24, 678, 875 


2,770,671 


265,519 
288,211 
5,806 
1,821,296 
264,861 
124, 978 

303,726 


5,750 

3,456 

144, 157 

3,970 


141,078 
66,918 
67,684 
28,146 


5.302       1,040,438 


2.800  1 


1,302 
1,200 

4,233  I 


29,690 

256, 269 

377, 609 

277, 199 

60, 241 

12,053 

3,999 

8,413 

8,863 

16, 102 

24,276 


Rent  of 
offices,  in- 
terest, in- 
surance, 
etc. 


12, 148, 247 


709,467 
1',  528, 975 
95,628 
7,435,765 
1,352,864 
1,026,548 

3,059,062 


Contract 
worlt. 


$450, 817 


326, 359 


218,415 
10,059 


6,791 
88,658 
2,436 

78,360 


806,574 

363, 853 

1,753,597 

135,038 

9,239,297 


252,111 

2, 376, 861 

2, 829. 120 

2,119,412 

951,792 

220, 358 

65,054 

85,023 

114,248 

225,318 

212, 105 


783 
16, 163 
61,  414 


27,876 


4,809 
23.067 


18,222 


G9 


100 


10,735 
119,844 

17, 568 
110,689 

22, 417 


I    4,233 


1,460 
13,501 
2,311 
7,004 

2,253 


5,042 

106,343 

15, 257 

85,  463 

20,164 


United  States.. 
New  England  states . 


Maine 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


Middle  states. 


New  York 

New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 
Maryland 


Southern  states. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina - 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


Western  states. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

All  other  Western  states. 

All  other  states 


M.iTEEIALS  USED. 


Aggregate 
cost. 


$282,047,648 


135, 903, 140 


9,173,226 
18, 496, 971 
726, 094 
79,767,088 
17, 669, 470 
10,070,291 

30,630,344 


8,402,601 

5,142,785 

13,211,483 

3,873,475 

112,832,038 


2,802,260 
33,025,340 
34, 308, 311 
23,832,297 
12,010,798 
1,648,842 
780,633 
1,017,608 
1,164,976 
2,240,973 

2,505,458 


88,546 

1,139,702 

377,914 

899,296 

176, 668 


Principal  materials. 


Total  cost. 


$2.55,454,965 


121,502,143 


8.419,239 

16,856,243 

660,292 

70,859,128 

15,832,332 

8,874,909 

27,586,099 


7,665,198 
4,160,093 
12,072,237 
3,688,571 

103,878,739 


2,688,898 
30,492,830 
31,239,201 
21,851,341 
11,312,561 

1,456,297 
709,026 
929,964 

1,090,105 

2,108,516 

2,330,580 


84,185 

1,063,435 

363, 472 

819, 488 

157,404 


Purchased  in 
raw  state. 


$221,821,944 


104,985,215 


7,810,400 

16,705,596 

628,710 

62,232,818 

11,747,126 

6,860,566 

15,050,092 


6, 190, 179 
2,647,840 
2,918,136 
3,293,937 

99,508,500 


2,596,425 
27,822,753 
30,769,178 
21, 1.32, 744 
11,085,763 

1,404,662 
680,311 
918,977 

1,051,887 

2,045,800 

2,121,421 


1,058,538 
341,234 
721,649 

156,716 


Purchased  in 
partially  man- 
ufactured 
form. 


$33,633,021 


Fuel. 


$9,902,348 


16,516,928 


608,839 
1,160,647 
31,682 
8,626,310 
4,085,207 
•2,014,343 

12,536,007 


1,475,019 

1,612,253 

9, 154, 101 

394,634 

4,370,239 


92, 473 

2,670.077 

470,023 

718,597 

226,798 

51,635 

28,715 

10,987 

38,218 

62,716 

209,159 


84, 185 

4,897 

22,238 

97,839 

688 


4,980,056 


220,391 
626,049 
31,005 
3,031,717 
720, 971 
349,953 

798,922 


243,687 
175, 705 
302, 761 
76, 769 

4,021,168 


Rent  of 

power 

and 

heat. 


Mill 
supphes. 


$464,923     $7,297,475 


148, 738 


16,326 
29,250 
300 
84, 418 
14,845 
3,600 

129,117 


48,659 

1,323,489 

1,478,669 

619,665 

299,692 

93,388 

35,853 

42,250 

23,949 

65,654 

93,407 


1,740 
55,825 

8,610 
27,232 

8,765 


81,512 
2,865 
44,740 


170,799 


3,865,658 


314,794 
269, 027 
32, 452 
2,185,291 
651,012 
413,082 

523,975 


135,015 
93, 192 

201,670 
94,098 

2,876,643 


9,332 
94,485 
55,160 

3,500 


8,322 


11,909 


400 
11,509 

4,360 


62, 292 

771,634 

1,130,578 

534,429 

204,499 

73,641 

10, 075 

25,247 

6,922 

57,326 

27,783 


800 
8,500 
2,112 
16,371 

3,416 


All  other 
materials. 


$8,177,736     $750,201 


Freight. 


5,068,219 


183,206 
681, 735 
200 
3,453,493 
373,940 
375,645 

1,478,981 


230,009 

694,960 

550,838 

3,184 

1,592,646 


2,026 

313, 544 

324,437 

671,020 

176,327 

17,217 

14, 431 

11,825 

44,000 

17,819 

35,167 


1,544 

6,942 

2,900 

23,781 

2,723 


338,296 


19,271 
34,667 
1,845 
163,041 
76,370 
53,102 

113,250 


47,180 
15,980 
39,237 
10,853 

292,043 


385 

114,511 

41,041 

100,682 

14,219 

8,299 

11,248 


1,658 
6,612 


277 

5,000 

420 

915 


Products, 
total  value. 


$442,451,218 


224,072,562 


15,405,823 
29,540,770 
1,086,522 
129,171,449 
30,628,813 
18,239,155 

50,977,986 


13,017,904 
8,578,527 

24,136,813 
5,244,742 

163,368,059 


4,484,131 

47,254,054 

49,437,644 

35,174,248 

16,760,332 

2,462,808 

1,081,951 

1,587,289 

1,564,618 

3,560,984 

3,757,15i 


154,250 
1,483,513 

553,007 
1,566,385 

275,458 
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POWEB. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 

Total 
horse- 
power. 

Owned. 

Rented. 

5TATE. 

Engines. 

Water  wheels. 

Electric 
motors. 

Other 
power, 
horse- 
power. 

Electric 
motors. 

Other 
kind, 
horse- 
power. 

Far- 
nished 
to  other 

Steam. 

Gas  and 
gs^oline. 

ments, 
horse- 
power 

Num- 
ber. 

Horse- 
power. 

Num- 
ber. 

Horse- 
power. 

Num- 
ber. 

Horse- 
power. 

Num- 
ber. 

Horse- 
power. 

Num- 
ber. 

D  orse- 
power. 

United  States 

1,073 

1,031,843 

2,002 

702,023 

16 

1,695 

1,218 

251,884 

767 

62,734 

722 

,302 

13,565 

9,220 

15,739 

New  England  states 

307 

653,677 

912 

368,888 

1 

16 

799 

154,527 

303 

22,465 



33 

1,285 

6,607 

13,988 

15 
25 
4 
142 
72 
49 

200 

39,836 
79,405 
4,253 
309,616 
71,925 
48,642 

76,460 

26 
90 
7 
694 
115 
SO 

289 

10,930 
40,303 
2,964 
237,868 
52,382 
24,441 

60,327 

124 
104 
9 
292 
132 
138 

72 

25,761 
31,072 
1,259 
54,422 
18,878 
23,145 

41 

40 

1 

189 

25 

7 

2,600 
3,866 
10 
14,549 
400 
1,031 

1,915 

8 

5.56 
465 
20 
65 
170 
10 

674 

6,333 

3,700 

7,200 

2 

375 

60 

IS 

New  Hampshire 

1         ? 

450 

4 

11 

1 

26 

■■"'2,'7i2" 
95 

1 
6 

16 

212 

1,713 

Middle  states 

11,169  I      127 

765 

New  York      .                         

30 

17 

141 

12 

548 

25,674 
15,698 
22,843 
12,245 

390,695 

49 

87 
129 
24 

769 

16,956 
14,491 
19,330 
9,660 

262,993 

2 

85 

36 
12 
7 
17 

340 

7,436 
966 
324 

2,445 

85,888 

22 

17 

84 

4 

329 

212 

ISO 

1,273 

260 

28,078 

450 

15 

527 

9 

62 

1,642 

370 
28 

Pennsylvania 

4 

127 

11 

i47 

Southern  states 

8 

1,463 

72 

177 

11,201 

1,000 

986 

10 
212 
127 
103 

46 

14 
3 

13 
4 

16 

15 

9,. 502 

93,548 

166,117 

80,. 530 

28,084- 

5,904 

2,0.50 

3,523 

3,085 

8,346 

10,211 

IS 
283 
183 
135 

75 

21 
4 

17 
9 

27 

27 

5,920 
68,359 
96,842 
50,972 
18,860 
5,826 
2,020 
3,270 
3,086 
7,840 

9,215 

33 
132 
84 
64 
21 

3,420 
21,643 
29,668 
22,511 

8,285 

3 

44 

200 

68 

13 

2 

1 

4 

162 

1,333 

22,720 

3,101 

579 

37 

30 

71 

1 

60 
140 
654 

8 

1,463 

'           3 
li      163 

750 
6,987 
2,922 

360 

Georgia 

30 
42" 

16 
2 

i,666 

32 

Mississippi 



4 

182 



75 

6 
7 

461 
300 

4 
8 

45 

286 

25 

Western  states 

1 

6 

1 
66  1         406 

3 
5 
3 
4 

3 

330 
5,266 

940 
3,675 

800 

2 
13 
3 
9 

5 

276 
5,260 

670 
3,020 

600 

1 

5 

2 

60 

2 

16 

'i 

5 

250 

1 
65 

20 
385 

All  other  Western  states 

6 

270 

200 

' 

i 

Table    22.— COTTON  GOODS— DETAILED    SUMMARY    OF  MATERIALS   AND    PRODUCTS.  UNITED   STATES.  BY 

GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1905.  ' 


IfATEKIALS   USED. 

Total  cost. 

Cotton. 

Sea-island. 

Other  domestic. 

Egj-ptian  and  other  foreign. 

Bales. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Bales. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Bales. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

United  States      

.5282,047,648 

54,384 

21,862,032 

S4, 252;  374 

3,629,085 

1,807,612,278 

$209,972,665 

59,620 

43,700,406 

17,596,905 

1.35,903,140 

30,726,671 

112, 91-',  379 

2, 606, 468 

38,549 
11,308 
4,527 

16,531,019 
4,301,170 
2, 029, 843 

2, 993, 434 
929,735 
329, 205 

1,568.094 

221,643 

1,813,659 

35, 689 

794,620,587 

111,973,103 

882, 918, 392 

18,100,196 

96,227,838 
13,166,496 
98,456,910 
2,121,421 

45,488 
7,660 
6,472 

33, 378, 309 
5,634,006 
4,688,091 

5,763,943 

1,040,133 

792,829 

MATERIALS  USED— continued. 

DIVISION. 

Yarns,  purchased. 

Cotton. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

Silk. 

Spun  silk. 

Linen. 

Other  yarns. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

United  States 

91.594,658 

S21,601,483 

979,385 

$466,120 

419,519 

$306, 109 

241,. 332 

$831,477 

128,243 

$314, 186 

515,897 

$143,542 

814,425 

$139,712 

29.814,155 

48,972,626 

12,189,257 

618,620 

8,376,195 

10,846,351 

2,208,416 

170, 521 

710.376 
267, 709 

334,  486 
131,084 

219,130 
200,389 

163, 523 
142,  .586 

195,871 
45,  461 

696,801 
134, 676 

42,  490 
85,763 

129,658 
184,528 

323,803 

478,480 

8,642 

3,600 

78,377 

59,645 

1  408 

197,321 

64,733 

Southern  states 

1,300 

650 

1,000 

200 
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Table  22.— COTTON   GOODS— DETAILED  SUMMARY   OF  MATERIALS  AND  PRODUCTS,   UNITED  STATES,   BY 

GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1905— Continued. 


MATEKIAL3  USED— Continued 

DrpisioN. 

Waste.  " 

Starch. 

Chemicals 

and 
dyestufEs. 

Fuel. 

Rent  ol 

power 

and 

heat. 

Mill 
supplies. 

All  other 
materials. 

Freight. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

United  States 

76,522,645 

$3,801,810 

.53,882,721 

$1,491,239 

$4,5.37,343 

$9,902,348 

$464,923 

$7,297,475 

$8,177,736 

$750,201 

Nfiw  17,TifTln.Tifl   stat*^" 

64,320,698 

5,183,974 

6,282,973 

735,000 

3,115,C96 
277,348 
387, 266 
21,500 

23,680,862 

4, 108, 805 

25,706,:i70 

386,684 

731,477 

113,952 

637,631 

8,179 

2,802,106 

591,611 

1,135,699 

7,927 

4,980,086 

798,922 

4,029,933 

93,407 

148.  7^8 

133,477 

170,799 

11,909 

3,865,658 

526,595 

2,877,439 

27,783 

6,068,219 

1,481,649 

1, .592,801 

35, 167 

338,296 

113,250 

292,043 

6,612 

Mitjdle  states 

Southern  states.......  . 

PEODUCTS. 

Total 
value. 

Plain  cloths  lor  printing  or  converting. 

Brown  or  bleached  sheetings 
and  shirtings. 

Twills  and  sateens. 

Not  finer  than  No.  28  warp. 

Finer  than  No.  28  warp. 

Square  yards. 

Value. 

Square  yards. 

Value. 

Square  yards. 

Value. 

Square  yards. 

Value. 

United  States  . . 

$442, 461, 218 

812,249,764 

$32,945,694 

1  005  966  408 

.<!47   -tRSi  Ql« 

1,172,309,182 

$61,253,376 

366,142,513 

$23,701,305 

New  England  states 

224,072,562 

51.127,708 

163,493,793 

3, 757, 155 

575,  .335, 716 

77,065,904 

159, 748, 144 

100,000 

22,992,978 

3,219,071 

6,730,645 

3,000 

Soli,  187, 298 

3,828,076 

445,951,035 

28,247,137 

287,420 

18,831. 3i;i 

373,140,737 
19,439,373 

737,049,906 
42,679,167 

22,  .383, 212 
1,594,698 

36,616,020 
1,760,446 

277,867,179 
9,181,880 
79,093,464 

19,214,221 
514, 149 

3,972  944 

PEODUCTS— continued. 

Fancy  woven  fabrics. 

Ginghams. 

Duck. 

Drills. 

DIVISION. 

Sail. 

Other. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

United  States 

306,254,685 

$28,486,342 

302,316,132 

$22,471,867 

9, 586, 519 

SI .  ,540.  745 

113,014,693 

$15,465,237 

194,735,303 

$12,696,063 

New  England  states 

215, 165,  411 
41,333,338 
49,755,936 

20,292,762 
4,910,896 
3,282,684 

163,1.57,337 

8,316,240 

130,842,555 

13,716,901 

736, 492 

8,018,474 

656,858 
2,442,721 
6,486,940 

116,266 
730,084 
695,396 

22,377,910 

14,896,731 

74,909,659 

830,363 

2,697,652 

3,579,094 

9,08.5,595 

102,896 

30,047,554 

151,416 

164,285,778 

250,556 

2,313,409 

10,175 

10,252,187 

MiHdIe  Rtntps 

FEODUCTS— continued. 

DIVISION. 

Ticks,  denims,  and  stripes 

Cottonades. 

Napped  fabrics. 

Corduroy,  cotton  velvet, 
and  plush. 

Mosquito  and  other - 
netting. 

Square  yards. 

Value. 

Square  yards 

Value. 

Square  yards. 

Value. 

Square  yards. 

Value. 

Square  yards 

Value. 

United  States 

256,375,486 

823,797,578 

25,362,346 

$2,998,971 

330,808,140 

$26,108,315 

16, 014,. 556 

$4,790,573 

36,232,918 

$794,963 

109,080,690 

8,658,573 

138,636,223 

11,151,740 

1, 109, 241 

11,536,597 

2,702,418 
8, 127, 997 
14,531,931 

3.32,397 
1,471,292 
1,195,282 

243,492,239 

1,218,627 

86,097,274 

20,385,676 

63,761 

5,658,878 

7,571,915 
6, 729, 187 
1,713,454 

2,151,434 

2,387,566 

251,573 

16,024,886 
15,435,864 
4,772,168 

414, '96 

Middle  states 

286  359 

94, 298 

Western  states 

PEODUCTS — continued . 

Upholstery  goods. 

DIVISION. 

Tapestries. 
( Piece  goods  and  curtains.) 

Chenille  curtains. 

Lace  and  lace  curtains. 

Other,  including  covers. 

Bags  and  bagging. 

Square  yards. 

Value. 

Square  yards 

Value. 

Square  yards. 

Value. 

Square  yards. 

Value. 

Square  yards 

Value. 

United  States 

9,605,006 

$4,242,506 

268,168 

$93,196 

53,611,222 

$7,208,211 

2,207,816 

$567,786 

57,067,663 

$3,953,732 

76,358 

9,303,648 

225,000 

10,078 

4,202,055 

30,373 

511,463 
51,975,759 

49,948 
6,916,363 

210,000 

1,180,573 

817,243 

15,000 

607,937 

44,848 

22,756,744 

595,561 

25,026,279 

8,689,079 

1,86.5,94.5 
165,283 

268,168 

93,196 

1,612,567 
409,937 

1,024.000 

241.900 
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Table  22.-C0TT0N  GOODS— DETAILED  SUMMARY  OF  MATERIALS  AND  PRODUCTS,  UNITED  STATES,   BY 

GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1905— Continued. 


PRODUCTS — continued.                                  * 

DIVISION. 

Tape  and  webbing. 

Linen  toweling  and 
otlier  linen  goods. 

Other  towels  and 
toweling. 

- 

Yams  for  sale. 

Sewing  cotton. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Square  yards. 

Value. 

Square  yards. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

United  States... 

396, 160 

$49, 546 

1,084,640 

5175,364 

40,280,292 

$4,365,470 

364,472,753 

$79,885,387 

17,163,741 

$15,043,043 

168, 6f 0 
230,000 

23,334 
22,462 

850,710 
33,930 

133,842 
11,522 

13,962,833 

10,0,52,125 

15,975,334 

300,000 

1,187,980 

1,583,818 

1,569,672 

24,000 

113,541,375 

44,932,994 

204,224,672 

1,773,712 

30,494,560 

9,41.5,333 

39,540,126 

435,368 

11,881,169 

4,570,031 

412,  .541 

300,000 

10,486,631 

Middle  states 

4,403,743 

Southern  states 

92,769 

Western  states    

7,500 

3,760 

200,000 

30,000 

60,000 

PEODUCTS— continued. 

DIVISION 

Twine. 

Batting  and  wadding. 

Waste  for  sale. 

Other 

products  of 

cotton. 

All  other 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

products. 

United  States 

6,676,573 

$1,282,947 

10,165,850 

$1,173,343 

247, 3.35, 102 

$10,049,037 

$2,605,801 

$7,438,913 

612,278              247.187 

8,240,852 

933,594 

167, 220, 535 

12,583,697 

76,596,702 

934, 168 

7,049.415 

539,570 

2,434,388 

25,664 

1,009,201 

737,902 

813,773 

44,925 

4,166,867 

Middle  states 

1,419,433 
3,082.821 
1., 562. 041 

216,370 
478. 464 
340;936 

1,411,865 

665, 834 
1.259.164 

34.311 
205. 438 

1,821,678 

48,603 

WEIGHT  OF  PEODUCTS   (POUNDS). 

YARN  PEODUCED   (POUNDS). 

DIVISION. 

Yams  spun  and 
woven  in  mill. 

Yams  spun  and 
not  woven  in  mill. 

Other  products. 

No.  20  and 
under. 

No.  21  to  40. 

No.  41  and  over. 

1,160,67,6,140 

378,908,578                222,279,679 

803,764,679 

601,971,584 

123.747.455 

547,252,776 
52,799,838 

539, 137, 388 
11,385,138 

120,696,030                 125.914.258 

249,218,0,58 

68,769,618 

476.894,080 

8,883,023 

317.476,791 

29; 651, 774 

260,666,842 

4,176,177 

101,253,957 

Middle  states       

60,256,499 

206,281,987 

1,674,062 

15,42J,028 

78,624,813 

2,317,580 

4,636,045 

17,858,463 

BLEACHING,  MERCERIZING,  DYEING,  AND   PRINTING. 

Bleached. 

Mercerized. 

DIVISION. 

Cloth. 

Cotton  yarn. 

Cotton  stock. 

Cloth. 

Yarn. 

Square 
yards. 

Added 
value. 

Pounds. 

Added 
value. 

Pounds. 

Added 
value. 

Square 
yards. 

Added 
value. 

Pounds. 

Added 
value. 

163,850,648 

$726,520 

26,323,599 

$366,831 

12,816,649 

$247,304 

550,711 

$1,686 

1,045,409 

$66,951 

133,299,370 

16,619,618 

13,579,660 

352,000 

593,269 
68,706 
56,525 
8,020 

21,014,749 
4,212,317 
1,096,533 

281,247 
71,296 
14,288 

10.428,099 

i;  197, 170 

890,380 

300,000 

■    186,594 

42,518 

12,192 

6,000 

650,711 

1,686 

1,016,124 
29,285 

•51,387 
5,664 

Middle  states 

WesterD  states 

BLEACHING,  IIERCERIZING,  DYEING,  AND  PEINTINCi — COUtiUUed. 

Dyed. 

Printed. 

DIVISION. 

Cloth. 

Yarn. 

Cotton  stocli. 

Cloth. 

Printing 
machines 
(number). 

Square 
yards. 

Added 
value. 

Pounds. 

Added 
value. 

Pounds. 

Added 
value. 

Square  yards. 

Added 
value. 

72,715,539 

$664,636 

105,122,713 

$3,366,044 

64,672,211 

$1,455,386 

185,040,034 

$2,671,674 

57 

21, ,579, 1,50 
20,962,089 
30,174,300 

215,084 
220,724 
228,828 

59,022,072 

11,817,196 

34,273,545 

9,900 

2,057,163 

452, 128 

866,605 

148 

21,793,376 

3,499,936 

39,188,899 

90.000 

693,4,39 

72,127 

785,320 

4  .5nn 

181,332,034 

108,000 

3,600,000 

2,633,774 

1,900 

36,000 



Middle  states 

-••• - 

Western  states 

1 
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COTTON  SMALL  WARES. 


The  considerable  number  of  establishments  which 
use  cotton  yam  as  their  chief  material,  and  yet  do  not 
produce  commodities  technically  described  as  cotton 
goods,  were  in  1900,  for  the  first  time,  taken  out  of  the 
general  tabulation  of  cotton  manufactures  and  classi- 
fied separately.  The  facts  relating  to  these  establish- 
ments are  presented  in  Table  23,  a  comparative  sum- 
mary. 

Table  33. — Cotton  small  wares — comparative   summary,  vnth  per 
cent  of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  oflficials,  clerks,  etc.,  number- 
Salaries  

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 


Children  under  16  years . . 
Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 

Producing  spindles,  number. 

Looms,  number  2 

Cotton  consumed,  bales 

Cotton  consumed,  pounds . . . 


1906 


77 

$8,010,491 

243 

,124 

,416 

,100 

,665 

1,538 

,452 

tl, 023, 474 


S64, 

$566, 

$4,207, 

S8,016, 


$326,: 

6,' 

$1,828,: 

1,' 

$740,  i 


18, 

6, 

3,362, 


1900 


82 

$6,397,385 

189 

$226,625 

4,932 

$1,663,442 

1,367 

$671,516 

3,173 

$828,732 

392 

$63, 194 

$462,534 

$3, 110, 137 

$6,394,164 

42,600 

6,070 

7,213 

3,640,878 


Per  cent 

of 
increase. 


16.1 
25.2 
28.6 
43.9 
9.8 
16.9 
14.5 
10.3 

as 

23.5 

1.8 

1.4 

20.3 

35.3 

25.4 

•7.2 

262.6 

>7.4 

17.6 


1  Decrease. 

2  Includes  looms  on  tapes  and  other  narrow  goods  (bra:d;ng  machines)  not 
fully  reported  in  1900. 

The  explanation  of  the  diminution  of  the  number 
of  estabhshments  is  to  be  found  in  the  pecuhar  charac- 
teristics of  this  industry.  The  products  are  of  great 
variety  and  the  materials  used  in  any  particular 
establishment  are  not  in  all  cases  uniform  from  year 
to  year.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments reported  in  New  York  in  1905  was  only  3 
as  compared  with  18  in  1900.  That  1  was  idle,  4  were 
out  of  business,  and  5  could  not  be  found  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  transitory  character  of  some  of  the 
manufacturing  business  of  this  class.  The  manufac- 
ture is  undertaken  in  a  small  way  to  produce  articles 
which  are  either  novelties,  or  as  to  which  the  popular 
taste  is  capricious,  and  after  a  short  time  deficient 
capital,  or  faulty  management,  or  the  failure  of  the 
market  causes  the  manufacture  to  cease.  But,  in 
addition  to  the  10  New  York  concerns  which  fell 
victims  to  these  or  some  other  calamities,  there  were 
others  which  either  began  the  use  of  so  much  silk  yam 
that  they  have  been  transferred  to  silk  goods,  or  which 
have  changed  their  product  and  are  now  classed  as 
manufacturers  of  other  products.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  some  new  establishments  and,  in  spite 
of  the  disappearances  mentioned  and  transfers,  the 
industry  as  a  whole  shows  a  large  expansion  during 
the  last  five  years.    The  capital  has  increased  from 


$6,397,385  to  $8,010,491.  In  1900  the  average  capital 
to  each  establishment  reported  was  less  than  $80,000; 
it  is  now  more  than  $104,000.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  a  few  large  concerns  and  many  small  ones. 
The  three  which  are  left  in  New  York  have  a  capital  of 
$548,200,  an  average  of  $182,733.  The  26  in  Rhode 
Island,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  multiform  indus- 
tries classed  under  this  head,  had  a  capital  of  $3,949,- 
625,  an  average  of  $151,909.  If  we  eliminate  these 
from  the  total  there  are  left  48,  with  a  capital  of 
$3,512,666,  an  average  of  only  $73,181. 

The  statistics  of  persons  employed  and  of  the  wages 
paid  offer  no  matter  requiring  comment  other  than  that 
they  exhibit  the  expansion  of  business  which  is  dis- 
coverable in  the  facts  relating  to  industries  generally, 
and  which  is  usual  in  a  period  of  general  prosperity. 

The  number  of  spindles  and  the  consumption  of 
cotton  by  them  have  both  decreased,  but  spinning 
by  such  establishments  is  quite  unusual,  and  the  de- 
crease is  not  more  than  would  be  the  result  of  the  dis- 
continuance of  this  process  by  one  small  concern.  Of 
the  39,530  spindles  reported  for  the  United  States  in 
the  foregoing  table,  36,280  were  in  Rhode  Island,  1,000 
in  Connecticut,  250  in  Pennsylvania,  and  2,000  in 
other  states.  The  number  of  looms  in  use  shows  a 
great  nominal  increase,  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
which  arises  from  the  inclusion  at  this  census  of  braid- 
ing machines  and  similar  machinery  which  were  not 
fully  reported  in  1900. 

Of  the  materials  used,  aside  from  3,362,434  pounds 
of  raw  cotton,  valued  at  $390,805,  by  far  the  largest 
amount  was  cotton  yarn  purchased.  The  fist  of  yarns, 
with  the  quantity  and  cost  thereof,  is  as  follows: 

Tarns  purchased:  1905. 


KIND. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Total 

14,249,020 

$3,233,933 

13,816,858 
8,000 
21,173 
23,924 
19,090 
224,200 
135,775 

3,009,717 
4,000 

Worsted 

- 

15,780 
98,617 

Silk      

58,624 
17,260 

Other 

29,936 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  in  weight  of  the  yarn  pur- 
chased and  93.1  per  cent  in  value  was  cotton,  in  each 
case  a  higher  proportion  than  was  reported  in  1900— 
a  result  which  is  in  part  due  to  the  present  classifica- 
tion of  the  products  of  some  establishments  as  silk 
goods  that  were  then  included  in  this  branch  of  the 
textile  industry.  It  has  been  impossible  to  make  any 
proper  classification  of  products.  The  articles  made 
are  of  great  variety,  and  for  most  of  them  no  state- 
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ment  of  quantity  would  be  intelligible  even  to  persons 
familiar  with,  the  trade.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  reported  value  of  products  both  in  1900  and  in  1905 
is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  reported  capital  at  the 
same  time. 

Table  24  presents  a  comparative  summary  for  cot- 


Table  25  is  a  detailed  summary  for  cotton  small 
wares,  by  states,  for  the  census  of  1905. 

Table  26  is  a  detailed  summary  of  materials  and 
products  for  the  United  States  for  the  census  of  1905. 
The  kind,  quantity,  and  value  of  materials  and  prod- 
ucts can  not  be  shown  by  states  without  disclosing  the 
operations  of  individual  establishments. 


ton  small  wares,  by  states,  for  1900  and  1905 

Table  24.— COTTON  SMALL  WARES— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905  AND  1900. 


Census. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

SALARIED  OFFICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 

WAGE-EARNERS   AND   WAGES. 

STATE. 

Number. 

Salaries. 

Total. 

Average  number. 

Average 
number 

Wages. 

Men  16 

years  and 

over. 

Women 
16  years 
and  over. 

Children 

under  16 

years. 

Ujiited  States 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

U905 

ngoo 

77 
82 

$8,010,491 
6,397,385 

243 
189 

$320, 124 
226; 625 

5,416 
4,932 

$1,828,100 
1, 563, 442 

1,565 
1,367 

3,452 
3,173 

399 

392 

19 
14 

3 

18 

21 
24 

26 
16 

8 
10 

883,262 
528,258 

548,200 
560,938 

2,169,151 
1,945,844 

3,949,625 
2,876,699 

460,253 
495,646 

48 
24 

24 
42 

64 
50 

85 
48 

22 
26 

54,869 
32,150 

32,670 
36,449 

84, 684 
64,620 

129,639 
67,924 

24,272 
26, 482 

607 
430 

211 
600 

1,474 
1,444 

2,841 
2,209 

283 
249 

202,692 
151,254 

71,025 
163,454 

487, 587 
454,947 

1,000,006 
736,888 

66,790 
57,899 

194 
140 

74 
146 

340 
337 

848 
660 

109 
94 

382 
241 

133 

447 

978 
1,001 

1,867 
1,379 

102 
105 

31 

New  York. 

49 
i 

Pennsylvania. .  -               

7 
166 

106 
136 

180 
72 

SO 

Census. 

MACHINERY. 

Miscel- 
laneous 
expenses. 

Cost  ol 

materials 

used. 

STATE. 

Spindles 
(num- 
ber). 

Looms 
(num- 
Der).2 

Value  of 
products. 

United  States 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 
■1900 

1905 
1900 

39,630 
42,600 

18,386 
6,070 

$666,577 
462,534 

$4,207,665 
3, 110, 137 

$8,016,486 
6,394,164 

Massacliusetts 

5,506 
302 

894 
192 

3,167 
1,684 

8,288 
2,826 

K11 

54,737 
31,754 

22, 136 
34,497 

135,625 
205, 117 

290,485 
165,731 

53,594 
35,436 

500,864 
321,007 

242, 125 
460,876 

1,110,094 
938,058 

1,996,034 
1,096,465 

358,538 
293, 741 

897,533 

New  York 

416,000 
840,017 

2,163,040 
2,026,227 

3, 944, 607 
2,379,500 

595,306 
601,672 

Pennsylvania 

250 

Riiode  Island  . .% 

36,280 
39,900 

3,000 
2,700 

66 

'Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Connecticut,  3;  Georgia,  1;   Illinois,  1;   New  Hampshire,  1-  New  Jersey   1-  Ohio   1 
sinoludes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Connecticut,  2;  GeDrgii,  1;  Indiana,!;  New  Jersey  5'  Ohio  1.  '    * 

•Includes  looms  on  tapes  and  other  narrow  goods  (braiding  machines) ,  not  fully  reported  in  1900.       '   '  ' 
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Number  ol  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Bmldings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men- 
Number  , 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages : 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year . . , 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year , 

Average  number . . '. , 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number , 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  imder  16  years — 

Average  number , 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  em- 
ployed during  each  month; 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October '. 

November 

December 

Women  10  years  and  over — 

January 

,  February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November .' 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Skilled  operatives,  average  number: 
Spinners,  mule — 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Spinners,  frame — 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Children  under  16  years 

Weavers — 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Children  under  16  years 

Machinery: 

Producing  spindles  (not  Including  twisting  and  doubling  spin- 
dles) ,  number 

Mule 

Frajne 

Looms,  number 

On  fancy  weaves 

On  tapes  and  other  narrow  goods 

On  bags  and  other  special  fabrics 


United  States. 


77 
$8,010,491 
$368,036 
$1,248,089 
$2,859,913 
$3,534,463 
65 

243 
$326,124 


$155,292 

184 
$173,832 

145 
$154,877 

39 

$18,955 

6,020 

4,902 

5,416 

$1,828,100 

1,565 
$740,538 

3,452 
$1,023,474 

399 
$64,088 


1,590 
1,598 
1,605 
1,570 
1,554 
1,540 
1,621 
1,548 
1,557 
1,537 
1,577 
1,583 

3,475 
3,524 
3,540 
3,508 
3,461 
3,440 
3,359 
3,373 
3,356 
3,352 
3,486 
3,550 

376 
390 
402 
397 
393 
.  400 
397 
396 
407 
411 
408 
411 


29 
26 
16 

747 

,906 

96 


39,530 

1,250 

38,280 

18,386 

108 

18,267 

11 


Connecticut. 


Massachu- 
setts. 


3 

$69, 772 

$50 

$300 

$41,749 

$27, 673 

1 

8 
$11,712 

4 

$8,800 

4 
$2,912 

2 

$2,080 

2 

$832 

44 

44 

44 

$15,800 

23 
$8,084 

21 
$7,716 


1,000 
1,000 


19 
$883,262 
$31,746 
$118,912 
$412, 540 
$320,064 

13 

48 
$54, 859 

14 

$25, 595 

34 
$29,264 

29 
$26, 788 

5 
$2,  476 


504 

607 

$202,692 

194 
$81,149 

382 
$115,291 

31 
$6,252 


200 
197 
196 
191 
190 
190 
187 
190 
196 
196 


400 
401 
398 
390 
384 
368 
362 
347 
360 
380 
408 

28 
30 
32 
32 
32 
32 
30 
31 
32 
32 
31 
30 


117 


5,500 
'5,'666 


New  York. 


3 

$548, 200 
$33, 100 
$112,900 
$166,200 
$236,000 
1 

24 
$32, 670 

5 
$16,000 

19 
$16, 670 

16 
$15,170 

3 
$1,500 

251 

186 

211 

$71,025 

74 
$33, 610 

133 
$36, 665 

4 
$750 


79 
80 
77 
71 
73 
68 
71 
65 
68 

134 
123 
143 
147 
144 
132 
120 
132 
127 
126 
132 
136 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 


Pennsylva- 
nia. 


21 

$2, 169, 151 

$67, 400 

$147, 250 

$714,615 

$1,239,886 

27 

64 
$84,684 

15 
$44,880 

49 
$39,804 

34 
$32,937 

15 
$6,867 

1,599 

1.394 

1,474 

$487, 687 

340 
$186, 138 

978 
$276, 900 

156 
$24, 549 


337 
337 
341 
346 
343 
343 
322 
333 
335 
348 
349 
347 


992 
993 
991 
980 
971 
950 
940 
960 
957 
1,013 
1,011 

146 
147 
150 
151 
154 
154 
155 
154 
160 
166 
166 
169 


162 

787 
44 


2.50 
250 


3,167 

100 

3,056 

11 


Rhode 
Island. 


26 

$3,949,625 

$225, 540 

$822, 129 

$1,350,183 

$1,651,773 

13 

85 
$129, 639 

17 
$52,017 


$77, 622 


$70, 652 

13 
$6,970 

3,143 

2,590 

2,841 

$1,000,006 


$408, 825 

1,857 
$567,  626 

136 
$23, 655 


860 
837 
828 
834 
834 
840 
802 
840 
847 

1,873 
1,911 
1,910 
1,879 
1,860 
1,855 
1,822 
1,835 
1,822 
1,795 
1,849 
1,883 

137 
145 
144 
134 
131 
135 
132 
132 
134 
135 
136 
137 


All  other 
states.' 


29 
26 

419 
706 
52 


36,280 


36,280 

8,288 

8 

8,280 


J  Includes  estabhshments  distributed  as  follows:  Georgia,  1;  Illinois,  1;  New  Hampshire,  1;  New  Jersey,  1;  and  Ohio,  1. 
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Tablb  23.— cotton  SMALL  WARES— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905— Continued. 


Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works , 

Taxes 

Eent  ol  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  ex- 
penses not  hitherto  included 

Contract  work 

llaterials  used,  aggregate  cost 

Principal  materials,  total  cost 

Purchased  in  raw  state 

Purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

,  Products,  total  value 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 
Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasohne — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number , 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Rented— 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 


United  States. 


$556,677 
$61,048 
$36,816 

$380,704 

$78,009 

$4,207,655 

$3,688,815 

$390,805 

$3,298,010 

$97,035 

$25,195 

$36, 683 

$348, 394 

$11,533 

$8,016,486 

76 
7,805 


50 
5,584 

5 
91 

16 
1,039 

21 

310 

4 


27 
530 
247 

24 


Connecticut. 


$7,385 

$2, 148 

$220 

$4,417 

$600 

$132, 978 

$130,480 


Massachu- 
setts. 


$130,480 
$808 


$100 

$1,074 

$516 

$186,229 

3 
339 


1 
125 


2 
210 


$.54,737 
$8,6.55 
$6,581 

$31,663 

$7,838 

$500, 864 

$427, 955 


$427,955 

$14,464 
$7, 279 

$6,9as 

$39, 681 

$4,577 

$897,533 

18 
1,177 


10 
662 


5 
309 


8 

153 

17 

2 


New  York. 


$22, 136 
■"$2,'i36 
$20,000 


$242, 125 
$194,000 


$194,000 

$4,100 

$1,000 

$625 

$42,000 

$400 

$416,000 

3 
350 


1 
140 


5 
200 


Peimsylva- 
nia. 


$135,625 

$35,804 

$2,641 

$92,845 

$4,335 

$1,110,094 

$1,012,573 

$944 

$1,011,629 

$21,531 

$6;  080 

$7, 871 

$62,039 


$2,163,040 

21 
1,111 


14 
932 


Rhode 
Island. 


$290,485 
$12, 941 
$24,300 

$188,008 

$65,236 

$1,996,034 

$1,727,100 

$298,510 

$1,428,  .590 

$52, 126 

$8,710 

$19,834 

$182,544 

$5, 720 

$3,944,607 

26 
4,322 


20 
3,405 


6 
420 


18 
240 


9 

74 
158 
20 


All  other 
states. 


$46,209 

$1,500 

$938 

$43,771 


$225,560 

$196,707 

$91,351 

$105,356 

$4,006 

$2,126 

$1,:I45 

$21,056 

$320 

$409,077 

5 
506 


4 

320 


3 
100 


2 
75 
11 


Table  26.— COTTON    SMALL   WARES— DETAILED    SUMMARY   OF    MATERIALS    AND    PRODUCTS,   UNITED 

TOTALS:  1905. 


STATES 


Materials  used,  total  cost $4, 207, 655 

Cotton- 
Domestic,  other  than  sea-island — 

Bales 6,676 

Pounds 3,362,434 

Cost $390,805 

Materials  purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form — 
Yams — 
Cotton- 
Pounds 13,816,858 

Cost $3,009,717 

Woolen — 

Pounds 8,000 

Cost $4,000 

Worsted — 

Pounds 21,173 

Cost $15,780 

Silk- 
Pounds 23,924 

Cost $98,617 

Spun  silk — 

Pounds 19,090 

Cost $58,624 

Linen- 
Pounds 224,200 

Cost $17,260 

Other  yams- 
Pounds 135,776 

Cost $29,935 

Waste- 
Pounds 156,000 

Cost $12,480 

Starch- 
Pounds 606,813 

Cost $16,665 

Chemicals  and  dyestuffs $36, 032 

Fuel $97,036 


Materials  used — Continued. 

Rent  of  power  and  heat $25, 195 

Mill  supplies $36, 683 

All  other  materials $348, 394 

Freight $11,533 

Products,  total  value $8, 016, 486 

Tape  and  webbing $4,010,942 

Yams  for  sale- 
Pounds 162,000 

Value $54, 300 

Waste  for  sale — 

Pounds 314,538 

Value $13,020 

Other  products  of  cotton,  including  twine $3, 637, 316 

All  other  products $300, 908 

Weight  of  products,  pounds: 

Yams  spun  and  woven  in  mill 2, 410, 268 

Other  products 345^  gio 

Amount  of  yam  produced,  pounds: 

No.  20  and  under 344,135 

No.  21  to  40,  Inclusive !!!!!!!!!!!!  2,066,133 

Bleaching,  mercerizing,  and  dyeing; 
Bleached — 
Yam- 
Pounds.  . 1,622,450 

Addedvalue $28,440 

Cotton  stock- 
Pounds 10,000. 

Added  value 1300 

Mercerized — 
Yam— 

Pounds. 189  600 

Added  value jn  230 

Dyed—                                                                                ' 

Yam— 

?2!?'5'-.- 513,900 

Added  value $39  230 
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HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 


By  Edward  Staxwood,  Expert  Special  Agent. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  invention  of  knitting  machinery  preceded  that 
of  the  practical  sewing  macliine  by  nearly  three  cen- 
turies. As  long  ago  as  1589  William  Lee,  of  Wood- 
borough,  Xottinghamshire,  England,  invented  a  knit- 
ting frame  which  was  operated  successfully  and 
became  an  important  feeder  of  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain.  But  it  is  only  within  comparatively  recent 
times  that  the  machinery  has  been  so  far  improved 
that  it  can  produce  articles  for  wear  of  fine  quality 
and  elaborate  construction  at  a  cost  within  the  means 
of  all. 

The  hosiery  and  knit  goods  industry  in  this  country 
is  still  more  recent.  It  will  be  seen  upon  reference 
to  Table  1  that  in  1860  the  value  of  the  products  of 
the  197  establishments  then  in  operation  was  about 
$7,000,000.  Even  so  late  as  1880  the  value  of  knit 
goods  produced  was  less  than  $30,000,000,  and  the 
eoods  manufactured  at  that  time  were  of  the  coarsest 

o 

and  cheapest  varieties.  Substantially  all  the  knit 
goods  of  the  better  class  were  imported.  In  1880  the 
value  of  cotton  and  woolen  hosiery  and  knit  goods 
imported  was  $8,065,042,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  value  of  the  machine  made  goods  of  this  j 
class  consumed  in  this  country.  As  the  population  of  1 
the  country  in  1880  was  a  little  more  than  50,000,000, 
it  follows  that  74  cents  represented  the  average  annual 
expenditure  per  capita  for  machine  knit  goods.  At  \ 
the  census  of  1905  the  value  of  the  domestic  produc- 
tion was  S136,558,139.  The  importation  of  hosiery 
and  knit  goods  amounted  to  $7,131,230,  and  the  official  ' 
estimated  population  was  81,338,064,  giving  a  corre- 
sponding per  capita  expenditure  of  $1.77.  Consider- 
ing the  great  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  and 
in  the  selling  price,  it  is  probably  not  maldhg  an 
exaggerated  estimate  to  assert  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  purchased  from  three  to  four  times  as 
much  machine  knit  apparel,  in  quantity,  per  capita  as 
they  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  increase  has  been 
altogether  in  goods  of  American  production,  as  the 
amount  of  foreign  importation  shows  a  decrease. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  branches  of  ! 
the  textile  industry,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  the  most  j 


interesting.  The  knitting  industry  is  especially  inter- 
esting in  the  constant^  increasing  varietj'  of  its  prod- 
ucts. The  woman's  knitted  jacket  this  year  may  be  a 
totally  different  article  from  that  of  last  year  in  shape, 
in  pattern  of  knitting,  and  in  coloring.  There  are,  of 
course,  variations  and  changes  in  woven  fabrics,  but  to 
a  less  extent  than  is  the  case  with  knit  goods.  "  We 
are  all  designers,"  remarked  a  leading  manufacturer. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  chance  for  variety  is  great, 
when  it  is  known  that  in  a  large  factory,  in  which 
hosiery  and  underwear  are  made,  there  are  between 
forty  and  fifty  different  classes  of  help.  New  uses  are 
constantly  found  for  knit  goods.  Two  illustrations 
may  be  given.  Enormous  quantities  of  knit  fabrics  are 
used  for  the  lining  of  ruliber  shoes.  A  few  j-ears  ago 
fire  hose  was  made  of  leather,  but  it  is  now  composed 
of  knitted  or  braided  cotton,  lined  with  rubber.  So, 
too,  is  a  large  amount  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  hose  used 
for  sprinkling  lawns  and  for  similar  purposes. 

RECENT    HISTORY    OF    THE    INDUSTRY. 

Although  the  statistics  show  that  there  has  been  a 
great  expansion  of  this  industry  during  the  'last  five 
j-ears,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  therefrom  that  the  experi- 
ence of  manufacturers  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  or  that  all  branches  have  been  simulta- 
neously prosperous  or  depressed.  When  a  trade  is 
growing,  by  reason  of  an  increasing  demand,  and  when 
new  establishments  are  being  erected  to  supply  that 
demand,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  active  com- 
petition. Extraordinary  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
raw  materials,  too,  have  been  witnessed  during  the 
period  under  review,  and  such  violent  changes  keep 
manufacturers  in  a  state  of  perplexity.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  correct  to  regard  the  knit  goods  industry  as  a  single 
industry,  for  it  is  a  class  of  industries.  The  wool 
branch  may  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  cotton,  or 
vice  versa;  and  both  cotton  and  wool  must  be  sub- 
divided into  hosiery  and  underwear,  the  market  for 
each  of  which  is  affected  by  special  influences  felt  by  it 
alone,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  argue  from  one  to 
the  other.  Furthermore,  after  these  subdivisions  have 
been  made  there  remain  unclassified  those  establish- 
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ments  wMcTi  produce  neither  hosiery  nor  underwear, 
but  some  one  or  more  of  the  remaining  miscellaneous 
products.  The  extraordinary  variety  of  products 
renders  it  difficult  to  narrate  the  market  history  of  any 
period  without  going  into  minute  details. 

As  a  general  statement  it  may  be  said  that  1901, 
the  year  which  followed  that  of  the  Twelfth  Census, 
was  not  one  of  prosperity.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  the  outlook  was  discouraging,  but  there  was 
a  distinct  improvement  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
save  in  cotton  hosiery.  In  this  branch  there  had  been 
indications  of  severe  competition,  and  during  1901  the 
rivalry  became  acute  and  the  conditions  were  unfa- 
vorable throughout  the  year.  It  did  not,  however, 
reach  its  worst  phase  until  afterward.  Wool  under- 
wear, on  the  other  hand,  was  not  only  in  good  request, 
but  prices  were  firmly  maintained.  There  was  also  a 
brisk  market  for  cotton  underwear,  at  a  slight  decline 
in  the  prices  of  some  goods,  and  many  mills  were  taxed 
to  their  utmost  capacity  to  meet  the  demand.  In  the 
case  of  fleeced  underwear  sharp  competition  began  in 
December,  1900.  An  attempt  was  made,  by  associa- 
tion and  combination,  to  put  an  end  to  this  con- 
dition, but  it  failed,  and  the  demoralization  became 
greater  than  ever.  Later  in  the  year  large  purchases 
steadied  the  market,  and  at  the  close  of  1901  the 
outlook  was  very  favorable.  Stocks  were  cleaned  up, 
prices  had  become  firm,  and  profitable  activity  was 
anticipated. 

Manufacturers  were  not  disappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectation, for  1902  was  a  banner  year  for  wool  under- 
wear, sweaters,  and  other  articles  for  which  a  large 
market  was  created  by  the  popularity  of  athletics.  In 
cotton  underwear  a  marked  tendency  was  noted  in  the 
direction  of  better  goods  and  a  falling  off  in  the  demand 
for. the  cheaper.  There  was  still  sharp  competition 
among  the  makers  of  fleeced  underwear,  and  many 


mills  were  for  a  time  operated  at  a  loss,  but  again 
there  was  an  improvement  late  in  the  year.  Both  in 
underwear  and  hosiery  a  hindrance  was  felt  in  the 
sharp  advance  in  the  cost  of  cotton  and  cotton  yarn. 
Yet  the  demand  for  hosiery  was  so  great— larger  than 
ever  before— that  although  the  year  opened  slowly, 
the  general  trade  was  excellent  and  the  prospects  as 
the  year  closed  were  promismg— the  price  of  the  raw 
material  alone  causing  doubt  in  the  minds  of  manu- 
facturers. 

The  year  1903  was  again  a  good  year  for  the  woolen 
imderwear  trade,  which  was  greatly  helped  by  the  high 
price  of  cotton  and  the  consequent  greater  demand  for 
woolen  goods.  So  far  as  the  cotton  underwear  trade 
was  concerned,  the  year  was  one  full  of  perplexity  and 
hesitation,  and  the  demand  was  further  afl'ected  by 
the  unusual  lateness  and  coolness  of  the  season.  Cot- 
ton hosiery  was  affected  by  the  same  influences,  and 
on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  of  1903  that  it  was  the 
most  depressed  season  since  1899  for  the  entire  cotton 
branch.  Some  manufacturers  saved  themselves  from 
loss  by  producing  lighter  and  cheaper  goods. 

Conditions  were  reversed  for  the  wool  underwear 
branch  in  1904;  the  price  of  wool  advanced  greatly, 
with  the  result  that  the  trade  was  less  prosperous. 
The  price  of  cotton  was  lower,  but  so  irregular  that  the 
cotton  branch  did  not  profit  greatly  by  the  drop  in 
the  price  of  its  raw  material.  Manufacturers  were  for 
a  large  part  of  the  year  uncertain  as  to  the  future  of 
cotton,  and  their  customers,  being  equally  uncertain, 
refrained  from  purchasing  freely.  But  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  conditions  improved,  and  the  year, 
both  for  hosiery  and  underwear,  was  not  altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

Table  1  presents  a  comparative  summary  of  the 
leading  facts  relating  to  the  industry  at  the  time  of 
each  census  since  1860,  with  percentages  of  increase. 


Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:   1860  TO  1905. 


Number  of  establiahmenta 

Capital 

Salaried  oflloials,  clerks,  etc.,  number. 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

^VSiEBfl        ........  .....■.......•.■.• 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  ol  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


l!)06i 


1,079 

$106,663,531 

4,.TO4 

$4,436,941 

103, 715 

$31,536,024 

25,167 

$10,747,214 

68, 867 

519,354,014 

9,681 

51,434,796 

S10,32n,176 

876,593,782 

$136, 558, 139 


1900 


921 

$81,860,604 

2,809 

$3, 124, 798 

83,387 

$24,358,627 

21,1.=14 

$8,890,728 

53,565 

$14,243,808 

8,668 

$1,224,091 

$6,699,865 

$51,071,859 

$95,482,566 


1890 


796 

$50,607,738 

21,621 

2$l,685,ir)3 

59,688 

$16,678,119 

14, 846 

$6,041,200 

40, S26 

$10,006,070 

3,916 

$530,849 

$3,627,245 

$35,861,585 

$67,241,013 


1880 


359 
$15,579,691 

28,885 
$6, 701, 475 
7,517 
(?) 

17, 707 
C) 
3,661 

h) 

$15,210,951 
$29,167,227 


1870 


248 
$10,931,260 

m 
h 

14,788 

$4,429,085 

4,262 

(') 

7,991 
P) 

2,545 

m 
(<) 

$9,8.35,823 
$18, 411,^64 


1860 


197 
$4,035,610 

(") 

e) 

9,103 

$1,661,972 

2,780 

n 

6,323 


$3,202,317 
$7,280,606 


FEE   CENT  OF  INCREASE. 


1900 

to 

1905 


17.2 
30.3 
53.2 
42.0 
24.4 
29.5 
19.0 
20.9 
28.6 
35.9 
11.7 
17.2 
.56.4 
50.0 
43.0 


1890 

to 
1900 


15.7 
61.8 
73.3 
85.4 


42.5 
47.2 
31.2 
42.4 
121.3 
130.6 
82.0 
42.4 
42.0 


1880 

to 
1890 


121.7 
224.8 


106.3 
147.4 
97.6 


130.6 


7.0 


135.8 
130.5 


1870 

to 
1880 


44.8 
42.5 


95.3 
51.3 
76.8 


121.6 


43.9 


54. 6 
58.4 


1S60 

to 

1870 


25.9 
170.9 


62.5 
166.5 
.52.9 


6.4 


207.1 
152.9 


1  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  5  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products.    These  establishments  manufactured  hoaierv  and  knit 
goods  to  the  value  of  $1,579,6-33. 

>  Includes  proprietors  and  (Irm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
•  Not  reported  separately. 
<Not  reported. 
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A  glance  at  the  foregoing  table  reveals  the  remark- 
able fact  that  in  all  cases  where  the  returns  permit  the 
comparison  there  has  been  an  increase  in  every  item 
of  the  account  at  every  census  period,  imtil  it  has 
become  one  of  the  great  branches  of  the  textile  industry. 
Unlike  some  of  the  other  branches  of  the  textile  indus- 
try, the  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  knitting 
is  increasing.  The  addition  in  the  last  five  years 
amounts  to  158  establishments,  or  17.2  per  cent. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   THE   INDUSTRY. 

In  location  the  establishments  manufacturing  ho- 
siery and  knit  goods  are  widely  scattered.  In  1905 
establishments  were  reported  in  35  states,  as  against 
36  in  1900,  but  the  change  is  without  significance,  as  it 
is  caused  by  the  disappearance  of  1  establishment  in 
Texas  and  of  1  in  Montana,  against  the  introduction 
of  1  in  Kentucky.  Geographically,  the  establishments 
were  located  in  1905  and  1900  as  follows: 


1905 

1900 

United  States 

1,079 

921 

132 
667 
119 
161 

133 

Middle  states 

5S8 

71 

129 

More  than  three-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  estab- 
lishments are  stiU  located  in  the  5  Middle  states,  and, 
as  will  be  seen  from  Table  5,  most  of  these  are  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  with  370  and  261, 
respectively.  .  Of  the  entire  increase  in  number,  158 
for  the  whole  country,  70  were  in  these  2  states, 
which  for  a  long  time  have  been  and  still  are  the 
leading  ones.  But  the  Southern  and  Western  states 
have  also  increased  largely. 

One  feature  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of 
the  industry  which  deserves  notice  is  that,  so  far  as  it 
has  developed  in  the  South  and  West,  the  manufac- 
ture is  almost  exclusively  one  of  hosiery.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  also,  are  largely  hosiery  manu- 
facturing states,  whereas  New  York  runs  chiefly  to 
underwear.  Massachusetts,  which  is  the  third  state 
in  the  number  of  establishments  and  in  the  amount 
of  capital  employed,  produces  both  hosiery  and  under- 
wear in  large  quantities. 

CAPITAL. 

The  capital  emjdoyed  in  this  industry  has  increased 
by  almost  S25,000,000  from  1900  to  1905.  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  increase  are  exhibited  in  Table  2. 


Table  2. — Capital,  with  per  cent  of  increase:  1890  to  1905. 


CENSU3. 

PEE   CENT 
OF  IN- 
CBEASB. 

1906 

1900 

1890 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

Aggregate ........ 

$106,663,531 

$81,860,604 

$50,607,738 

30.3 

61.8 

Total  fixed  capital         .... 

49,632,183 

36,960,919 

23,574,761 

34.3 

56.8 

Land     

3,828,321 
13,713,924 

32,089,938 

57,031,348 

3,367,762 
9,556,726 

24,036,431 

44,899,685 

2,271,466 
6, 194, 088 

15,109,207 

27,032,977 

13.7 
43.5 

33.5 

27.0 

48.3 

■RniMiTigfl 

54.3 

Machinery,  tools,  and  im- 

59.1 

66.1 

The  distribution  of  capital  presents  some  interest- 
ing features.  Naturally  the  largest  amount  is  credited 
to  the  Middle  states.  This  division  reported  $61,- 
902,230  in  1905  out  of  a  total  for  the  United  States 
of  $106,663,531,  or  58  per  cent;  New  England, 
$20,070,600,  or  18.8  per  cent;  the  Southern  states, 
$7,980,684,  or  7.5  per  cent;  and  the  Western  states, 
$16,710,017,  or  15.7  per  cent.  Although  there  are 
many  great  establishments  in  the  Middle  states,  the 
average  capital  of  those  in  New  England  is  the  greatest, 
about  $152,000,  against  an  average  of  $92,800  in  the 
Middle  states,  $67,000  in  the  Southern  states,  and 
$103,800  in  the  Western  states. 

WAGE-EAENERS    AND    WAGES. 

The  number  of  wage-earners  shows  a  numerical 
increase  of  20,328,  which  was  24.4  per  cent  of  the 
number  reported  in  1900.  The  largest  increase  was 
in  the  number  of  women  employed.  The  following 
tabular  statement  shows  the  percentage  of  men, 
women,  and  children  reported  at  each  of  the  last  three 
censuses: 


WAGE-EAENEES. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

Men 

24.3 

66.4 

9.3 

2S.4 
64.2 
10.4 

24.9 

Women. 

68.5 

e.t 

The  changes  are  not  particularly  significant.  It  is 
due  largely  to  the  extension  of  this  industry  in  the 
South  that  the  proportion  of  women  shows  a  tendency 
to  increase,  and  that  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
children  employed  is  so  small.  In  a  new  manufactur- 
ing region  employers  are  compelled  to  take  such  help  as 
they  are  able  to  procure,  whereas  in  the  large  centers 
they  have  a  more  extensive  labor  market  to  draw  upon. 
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MACHINERY. 

In  the  matter  of  machinery,  the  knitting  industry  is 
especially  worthy  of  study.  The  spindle  is  necessary 
to  prepare  yarn  for  either  weaving  or  knitting,  but 
th^re  is  hardly  any  coniparison  between  the  simplicity 
of  the  loom — even  such  looms  as  are  at  work  upon  the 
most  elaborate  fabrics — and  the  complexity  of  the 
knitting  machine.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  accurate  to  use 
the  singular  number  in  referring  to  the  knitting  ma- 
chine. In  the  weaving  industry  looms  are  different 
from  one  another,  but  only  one  loom  is  required  to  pro- 
duce a  single  fabric.  On  the  other  hand,  when  in  the 
tables  of  machinery  appended  to  this  report,  or  in 
statements  of  capacity  of  knitting  mills,  the  number  of 
knitting  machines  is  specified,  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  specify  the  number  of  sets  of  such  machines,  since  it 
is  necessary  in  some  cases  to  operate  five  different 
machines  to  produce  a  single  garment.  Moreover,  the 
necessity  that  is  upon  cotton  manufacturers  to  send 
machinery  to  the  scrap  heap  and  replace  it  with 
improved  spindles  and  looms,  if  they  are  to  have  effi- 
cient and  up-to-date  factories,  is  felt  even  more  keenly 
by  manufacturers  of  knit  goods.  Modifications  and 
improvements  of  machinery  are  frequent  and  impor- 
tant, and  it  is  necessary  at  brief  intervals  to  take  out 
machines  that  have  had  but  little  wear  in  order  to  intro- 
duce better  ones.  The  patents  upon  knitting  machin- 
ery are  in  a  confused  state.  Some  manufacturers,  who 
have  hit  upon  a  fresh  idea,  do  not  take  out  patents, 
but  operate  their  new  machines  secretly,  in  order  to 
avoid  infringement  by  rival  manufacturers  who  might 
accomplish  a  like  result  by  different  means. 

The  typical  machine  of  this  industry  is  of  course  the 
knitting  machine,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 
It  is  supplemented  by  sewing  machines,  of  which  there 
is  more  than  one  to  every  three  knitting  inachines. 
In  establishments  that  produce  woolen-  or  merino 
goods,  carding  and  combing  machinery  is  employed ;  a 
limited  number  of  mills  also  prepare  their  own  yarn, 
and  consequently  employ  spindles  as  a  part  of  their 
plant  equipment. 

Cards. — The  number  of  woolen  cards  now  reported 
is  but  927  as  compared  with  1,161  in  1900.  As  at  the 
last  census  the  cards  are  concentrated  for  the  most 
part  in  2  states — 491  in  New  York  and  109  in  Connecti- 
cut (600  in  the  two)  against  674  in  New  York  and  134 
in  Connecticut  (808  in  the  two)  in  1900.  In  addition 
to  the  woolen  cards  there  are  now  reported  24  sets  of 
worsted,  50  of  shoddy,  and  1,000  of  cotton  cards,  the 
number  of  which  was  not  reported  in  1900.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  width  of  these  carding  machines  present 
nothing  worthy  of  comment.  So  far  as  the  woolen 
cards  are  concerned  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  legiti- 
mate addition  to  the  wool  industry. 

Combing  machines. — The  number  of  combing  ma- 
chines   shows    a    large    relative    increase.     Only    15 


were  reported  in  1900,  and  the  present  number  is  224, 
of  which  61  were  of  American  and  173  of  foreign 
manufacture;  all  but  32  of  the  whole  number  are 
reported  in  2  states — 120  in  Massachusetts  and  72  in 
New  York. 

Spindles. — The  number  of  producing  spindles  re- 
ported is  596,362.  The  classification  and  comparison 
with  the  numbers  reported  in  1900  is  as  follows : 


Total 

Cotton  spindles.. 
Woolen  spindles . 
Worsted  spindles 


1905 


596,362 


300, 037 

286, 661 

9,664 


1900 


510, 172 


205,742 

290,366 

14,064 


The  number  of  woolen  spindles  has  i^emained  nearly 
stationary;  whereas  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
nearly  100,000  cotton  spindles,  due  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  some  of  the  important  mills  in  the  Eastern 
states  and  the  introduction  of  the  industry  in  the 
South.  But  after  all  spinning  is  not  a  usual  process  in 
knitting  mills.  Only  170  of  the  1,079  knitting  mills 
in  the  country  report  spindles,  either  woolen  or 
cotton,  as  a  part  of  their  plant;  from  which  it  appears 
that  84.2  per  cent  of  the  establishments  purchi.se  all 
their  yarn.  Moreover,  most  of  the  mills  which  operate 
spindles  employ  but  a  very  small  number.  Two  mills 
in  Massachusetts  and  4  in  Connecticut  have  an  aggre- 
gate of  165,420  of  the  596,362  spindles  reported,  or 
27.7  per  cent  of  the  whole.  As  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing tabular  statement,  33  selected  mills,  a  httle  more 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  have  355,445 
spindles,  or  59.6  per  cent  of  all  in  the  country: 


Spindle  equipment — selected  states  and  mills:  1905. 

NUMBER   OF  MILLS. 

SELECTED   MILLS. 

STATE. 

Total. 

Report- 
ing no 
spindles. 

Report- 
ing 
spindles. 

Number. 

Number 

of 
spindles. 

Total 

830 

707 

123 

33 

355, 445 

24 
58 
38 

261 
25 
40 

370 
14 

8 
48 
32 

186 
24 
38 

359 
12 

16 
10 

6 
75 

1 

2 
U 

2 

4 
2 
1 
20 
1 
1 
2 
2 

62,532 

102,888 

10,000 

133,811 

9,462 

11,248 

13,600 

11.904 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

In  these  8  states,  which  contam  almost  four-fifths 
of  the  number  of  establishments  in  tKe  country,  only 
123  out  of  830  establishments  report  spindles,  and 
one-fourth  of  this  number  report  59.6  per  cent  of  all 
the  spindles.  In  the  Southern  states  there  are  119 
knitting  mills,  only  15  of  which  report  spindles  to  an 
aggregate  of  50,728,  or  an  average  of  3,382  to  a  mill. 
In  the  West  only  24  of  the  161  mills  report  spindles  to 
the  number  of  43,675,  or  1,820  to  a  mill. 

Knitting  inachines. —The  number  and  classification 
of  knitting  machines  in  1900  and  1905  is  shown  by  the 
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tabular  statement  which  follows.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  actual  number  of  knitting  machines  is 
larger  than  that  stated  below,  inasmuch  as  the  im- 
portant machines  only  are  counted.  For  whereas  but 
one  machine  is  required,  ordinarily,  for  knitting  hose, 
several  machines  are  needed  to  produce  a  single  article 
of  some  classes  of  underwear.  The  number  stated  is, 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  underwear,  the  number  of 
body  machines,  and  those  which  are  used  to  knit 
sleeves,  wrists,  ankles,  and  other  parts  of  the  garments 
are  not  counted. 

Knitting  machines:  1905  and  1900. 


Total. 


Spring-beard  needle; 

Flat,  ribbed 

Flat,  plain 

Full-fasliioned  flat, ribhed 

Full-fashioned  flat .  plLin 

Circular,  ribbed 

Circular,  plain 

Circular  hosiery  .automatic 

Lamb  and  other  varietj',  hand. 
Latch  needle: 

Flat,  ribbed 

Flat,  plain 

Full-fashioned  flat,  ribbed 

Full-fashioned  flat,  plain 

Circular,  ribbed 

Circular,  plain 

Circular  hosiery,  automatic 

Lamb  and  other  variety,  hand  . 


1905 

(number) . 


88,374 


1,455 

756 

260 

1,195 

1,087 

7,163 

1,648 

336 

2,343 

2,410 
770 

1,317 
24,452 

6,707 
30,313 

6,163 


1900 

(number) . 


1,691 
1,432 
66 
1,069 
1,467 
6,753 
1,700 
336 

1,655 

1,936 

358 

869 

17, 490 

'      G, 760 

1 19, 993 

5,473 


1  This  number  is  20,000  less  than  the  total  published  at  the  Twelfth  Census. 
The  error  was  due  to  a  misLnterpretation  of  the  schedule. 

The  total  number  of  knitting  machines  reported  is 
88,374  against  69,047  in  1900.  The  number  of  sprmg- 
beard  needle  machines  is  13,899;  the  corresponding 
number  in  1900  was  14,513.  There  has  thus  been  a 
decrease  of  614  in  the  number  of  that  form  of  machine. 
Of  latch-needle  machines,  there  are  74,475  against 
54,534  in  1900,  an  increase  of  19,941,  or  36.6  per  cent. 
The  net  increase  in  the  number  of  all  machines  is 
19,327,  or  28  per  cent.  The  relatively  large  increase 
of  latch-needle  machines  is  a  result  of  the  expansion 
of  the  hosiery  branch  of  the  industry,  for  which  the 
latch  needle  is  better  adapted. 

Owing  to  the  difference  in  raw  material  used,  the 
variety  of  goods  produced  by  knitting  mills,  and  the 
difference  in  production  by  different  machines,  the 
number  of  knitting  machines  bears  no  definite  rela- 
tion to  the  capital  employed,  to  the  number  of  wage- 
earners,  or  to  the  value  of  the  product.  Thus  New 
York,  which  reports  33  per  cent  of  the  total  capital, 
28.2  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners,  and  33.8  per  cent  of 
the  gross  value  of  product,  had  but  14.3  per  cent  of  the 
knitting  machines.  On  the  other  hand,  Pennsylva- 
nia, with  22.4  per  cent  of  the  capital,  27.1  per  cent  of 
the  wage-earners,  and  22.5  per  cent  of  the  product, 
had  38.3  per  cent  of  the  knitting  machines.  These 
facts  serve  to  show  the  impossibility  of  drawing  gen- 
eral deductions  from  aggregates  when  dealing  with  an 


industry  so  diverse  in  itself  as  the  manufacture  of 
knit  goods. 

Sewing  machines. — The  total  number  of  sewing  ma- 
chines now  reported  in  use  is  30,410,  compared  with 
24,535  in  1900. 

MATERIALS    USED. 

Table  3  is  a  comparative  table,  which  shows  the 
kind,  quantity,  and  cost  of  materials  used  in  1890, 1900, 
and  1905. 

Table  3. — Materials  used,  by  kind,  quantity,  and  cost:  1890  to  1905. 


Total  cost 

Wool,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  condi- 
tion purchased : 

Pounds 

Cost 

Raw  cotton: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Mohair: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Woolen  yam: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Worsted  yam: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Merino  yarn: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Cotton  yam: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Linen  yam: 

Poimds 

Cost 

Silk  and  spun  siDi:  yam; 

Pounds 

Cost 

Yam  of  jute,  ramie,  and  other  vegetable 
fiber: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Shoddy,  purchased: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Wool  waste  and  noils: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Ail  other  materials,  cost 


1905 


$76, 693, 782 


17, 300, 616 
$6,153,858 

50,586,760 
$5, 869, 317 

82, 502 
$52,252 

4,839,343 
$2, 798, 464 

8,789,670 
$7, 467, 690 

2,668,890 
SI,  118, 999 

161,500,466 
$34,372,910 

55, 392 
$54, 362 

320, 671 
$1,200,269 


7,225 
$1,862 

7,489,368 
$923, 719 

6,020,459 
$1,711,669 
$14,878,431 


1900 


$51,071,859 

17,953,907 
$5, 262, 135 

49,451,301 
$3,661,592 

631, 199 
$44,953 

2,621,893 
$1,257,587 

6,823,215 
$4,865,304 

1,981,484 
$642,635 

131,820,068 
$22,204,918 

71,  478 
$53,588 

266, 247 
$946,801 


44,682 
$57,677 

3,770,626 
$488, 792 

5,276,464 

$1,487,907 

$10, 198. 070 


1890 


$35,861,685 


21,639,393 
$8,264,418 

32, 432, 617 
$3,712,216 

169 

$87 

6,386,370 
$3, 791, 497 

4,146,035 
$4,279,105 

8 

32, 248, 849 
$7,588,973 

301,695 
$65,335 

120, 341 
$600,315 


(') 
0) 

4,735,144 
$878, 948 

5, 503, 286 
$2, 021 ,  492 
S4, 669, 200 


^  Not  reported  separately. 

In  value  the  materials  used  were  50  pei;  cent  more 
than  in  1900,  and  more  than  double  the  value  in  1890. 
The  statement  of  quantities  shows  the  change  that  is 
taking  place  in  this  industry.  The  raw  wool  purchased 
at  the  census  of  1905  was  more  than  4,000,000  pounds 
less  than  was  consumed  by  the  establishments  report- 
ing in  1890,  and  about  650,000  pounds  less  than 
was  consumed  in  1900.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
aggregate  of  woolen  and  worsted  yam  is  more  than 
5,000,000  pounds  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  the 
same  items  for  1900.  The  purchases  of  raw  cotton  in 
1905  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  1,000,000  pounds 
in  excess  of  that  reported  in  1900,  but  the  purchases 
of  cotton  yarn  were  almost  30,000,000  pounds  more. 
In  1890  the  weights  of  raw  cotton  and  of  cotton  yarn 
purchased  are  represented  by  substantially  identical 
figures.  In  1900  the  weight  of  cotton  yam  was  more 
than  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  raw  cotton.  In  1905 
the  cotton  yarn  was  nearly  three  and  one-fifth  times 
as  much  in  weight  as  the  raw  cotton.     It  is  evident 
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from  this,  as  it  is  from  other  facts  disclosed  by  the 
returns,  that  the  industry  is  following  more  and  more 
the  English  system  of  separating  spinning  from  what  is 
technically  known  in  Great  Britain  as  manufacturing. 
Another  fact  which  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  former 
reports,  and  which  has  now  led  to  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  industry  from  the 
wool  manufacture,  is  the  sluggish  growth  of  the  wool  de- 
partment as  compared  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  use 
of  cotton  for  hosiery  and  underwear.  The  gross  weight 
of  raw  wool,  mohair,  shoddy,  wool  waste  and  noils, 
and  woolen,  worsted,  and  merino  yarn,  was  42,410,397 
pounds  in  1890,  38,058,778  pounds  in  1900,  and 
47,090,738  pounds  in  1905.  It  was  nearly  5,000,000 
pounds  more  than  in  1890,  and  but  9,000,000  pounds 
more  than  in  1900.  The  combined  weight  of  raw 
cotton  and  cotton  yarn  was  64,681,466  pounds  in 
1890,  181,271,369  pounds  in  1900,  and  212,087,226 
pounds  in  1905.  The  increase  for  1905  was  more  than 
147,000,000  pounds  over  1890,  and  nearly  31,000,000 
pounds  over  1900.  Although  it  is  unscientific  to  lump 
together  raw  fiber  and  yarn,  yet  by  so  doing  in  this 
case  an  indisputable  fact  is  brought  out,  namely,  that 
the  use  of  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  the  goods  of 
these  establishments  is  relatively  declining.  The 
showing  would  be  even  more  emphatic  if  we  were 
to  eliminate  the  large  and  increasing  amount  of  knit 
goods  which  are  neither  hosiery  nor  underwear,  but 
are  outer  garments,  like  sweaters  and  similar  articles. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  kind,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  products  of 
knitting  mills  in  1890,  1900,  and  1905,  together  with 
the  rate  of  increase  of  each  item  showing  quantity  and 
value,  from  1890  to  1900,  and  from  1900  to  1905,  are 
presented  in  Table  4. 

Table  4. — Products,  by  kind,  quantity,  and  value,  with  per  cent  of 
increase:  1890  to  1905. 


Table  4. — Products,  hy  land,  quantity,  and  value,  tvith  per  cent  of 
increase:  1890  to  i905.— Continued. 


CENSUS. 

PEK  CENT  OF 
INCREASE. 

KIND. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1900 

to 

1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

Aggregate  value.. 

$136,558,139 

$95,482,566 

$67,241,013 

43.0 

42.0 

$127,531,232   SSS.44.';.29fl 

$61,161,035 

44.2 

Cotton,  merino,  and  all-wool 
half  hose: 

18,144,185 
$17,438,914 

25,999,813 
$26,152,043 

19,707,096 
$66,338,460 

1,433,610 
$6,643,746 

13,249,668 
$11,030,244 

16,641,769 
$16,203,372 

15,818,893 
$45,157,549 

974,127 
$3,675,561 

7, 078, 606 
$7,434,131 

10,062,886 
$11,728,075 

6,862,157 
$32,961,997 

36.9 
65.1 

66.2 
61.4 

24.6 
24.8 

47.2 
85.8 

Value  

48  4 

Cotton,  merino.and  all-wool 
hose: 
Dozen  pairs 

65  4 

Value 

Cotton.merino.and  all-wool 
shirts  and  drawers: 
Dozens  

130  5 

Cotton,  mermo,and  all-wool 
combination  suits; 
Dozens 

Value 

'  Not  reported  separately. 


CENSUS. 

PEE  CENT  OF 
INCBEASE. 

KIND. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1900 

to 

1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

Leggings  and  gaiters: 

122,462 
$619,998 

2, 260, 608 
$5,656,260 

589,315 
$1,774,862 

811,629 
$8,345,369 

435,306 
$1,293,348 

582,276 
$2,118,842 

11,768,961 
$1,249,401 

71,0.38 
$248,623 

1,898,587 
$4,244,046 

343,429 
$1,002,392 

694,090 
$3,498,837 

157,622 
$328,720 

284,685 
$951,052 

10,406,440 
$2,205,003 

25,072 
$85,401 

896, 150 
$1,935,080 

342,497 
$1,476,430 

361,478 
$3,676,248 

22,990 
$116,467 

270,533 
$759,648 

7,596,711 
$1,088,658 

72.4 
149.5 

19.1 
30.9 

71.6 
77.1 

36.6 
138.5 

176.2 
293.4 

104.5 
122.8 

13.1 
143.3 

183.3 

191.0 

Gloves  and  mittens: 

111.8 

Value                     

119.3 

Hoods,  scarfs,  nubias,  etc.: 
Dozens          

0.3 

132.1 

Cardigan  jaolcets,  sweaters, 
fancy  ja:ltets,  etc.: 
Dozens        

64.4 

12.2 

Shawls: 

685.6 

Value 

184.7 

Fancy  knit  goods,  wristers, 
etc.: 

6.2 

Value  ..                

26.2 

Boot  and  shoe  linings: 

37.0 

Value 

102.6 

Jersey  cloth  a  nd  stockinet : 

3, 354, 026 
$1, 146, 127 

$1,000,083 

4,488,911 
$1,305,376 

$530,057 

3,066,067 
$2,157,692 

$675,211 

125.3 
112.3 

88.7 

46.5 

Value 

139.5 

Total  value  of  all  par- 
tially manufactured 
products 

121. S 

All-wool     and    merino 
yams: 

258,690 
$115,013 

232,869 
$230,836 

3,304,615 
$654,234 

83,327 
$40,387 

51,202 
$36,303 

2,419,282 
$422,100 

385,863 
$31,267 

852,180 
$472,703 

17,000 
$13,642 

500,000 
$150,000 

(=) 
$38,866 

210.5 

184.8 

354.8 
535.9 

36.6 
55.0 

190.2 

Value 

191  5 

Worsted  yam: 

Pounds 

201  2 

Value 

166.1 

Cotton  yam: 
Ponnds 

383  9 

Value 

Wool  rolls,  noils,  waste,  and 
all  other  partly  manufac- 
tured products: 
Pounds 

Value 

(») 

1 19  6 

All  other  products 

$6,673,530 
$208,167 

$4,927,903 
$273,931 

$3,183,9.'i0 
$63,125 

35.4 
124.0 

64  8 
334.0 

Contract  work. . . 

I  Decrease. 
*  Not  reported. 


•  Included  in  "all  other  products." 


In  addition  to  the  total  value  of  products  ($136,558,- 
139)  reported  by  estabhshments  classified  as  hosiery 
and  knit  goods  in  1905,  considerable  quantities  of  knit 
goods  were  made  in  other  mills.  The  value  of  such 
goods  was  as  follows :  Reported  by  cotton  manufac- 
turers, $1,356, 123;  by  other  than  textile  mills,  $223,510; 
total,  $1,579,633,  or  an  aggregate  of  $138,137,772. 

Few  of  the  items  in  the  above  table  show  a  decrease; 
the  most  of  them  indicate  a  large  increase.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  hose  and  half  hose,  including  42,065 
dozen  pairs  of  silk  hose,  in  1905,  and  12,572  dozen 
pairs  in  1900,  was  44,186,063  dozen  pairs  in  1905,  and 
29,903,899  dozen  pairs  in  1900,  an  increase  of  47.8  per 
cent.  The  product  in  1905  reached  the  prodigious 
number  of  530,232,756  pairs  of  hose  and  half  hose. 
Classified  by  the  material  of  which  the  hosiery  was 
composed  the  showing  for  1900  and  1905  is  as  follows: 
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Hosiery  manufactured:  1905  and  1900. 


KIND. 

1905 

(dozen 
pairs) . 

1900 

(dozen 
pairs) . 

Total ..  . 

44,186,063 

29,903,899 

Cotton  hall  hose 

15,223,243 

24, 169, 804 

1,611,066 

746, 226 

1,309,876 

1,083,783 

42,065 

11,352,081 

15,028,173 

957, 520 

436,891 

939, 957 

1,176,705 

12, 572 

Merino  hall  hose 

Merinohose 

Woolen  hose 

Sitthose 

The  rate  of  progress  in  the  underwear  branch  of  this 
industry  has  also  been  satisfactory.  The  total  number 
of  shirts,  drawers,  and  combination  suits  manufactured 
in  1905  was  21,163,561  dozens,  as  compared  with 
16,860,555  dozens  in  1900,  an  increase  of  25.5  per  cent. 
The  underwear  production  in  detail,  grouped  according 
to  materials,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  state- 
ment: 

Underwear  manufactured:  1905  and  1900. 


KIND. 

1905 

(dozens). 

1900 

(dozens) . 

Total 

21,163,661 

16,860,555 

17,107,958 

1,260,301 

2,113,810 

10.5,242 

485,328 

68,067 

16,045 

6,810 

12,058,431 

824,632 

2,676,416 

139,994 

1,085,046 

9  501 

Mfiri"'^  ^OTTihiTifitinTi  suits 

"Wnnl  ro"ili'Ti*'tinTi  suits 

54,807 
12,728 

8ilfe  or  silk  mixed  combination  suits 

Assuming  that  the  shirts  and  drawers  were  equal 
in  number,  and  treating  the  combination  suit  as  the 
equivalent  of  both,  the  knitting  mills  produced  more 
than  135,600,000  sets  of  underwear  during  the  census 
year  1905. 

Hosiery  and  knit  imderwear,  including  silk  goods, 
not  stated  separately  in  the  above  general  table  of 
products,  account  for  $107,551,067,  or  78.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  ($136,558,139)  of  the  products  of 
knitting  mills.  The  facts  regarding  the  iacrease 
of  the  great  variety  of  other  articles  of  wear,  but 
not  of  underwear,  such  as  shawls,  jackets,  sweaters, 
gloves,  mittens,  and  many  others,  can  be  drawn  from 
Tables  4  and  7. 

Table  5,  which  follows,  is  a  comparative  summary 
of  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  industry,  by  states  and 
geographic  divisions,  as  reported  at  each  census  from 
1860  to  1905. 

Table  6  presents  totals  by  states  for  each  princi- 
pal item  of  the  schedule  of  inquiry  as  reported  at  the 
census  of  1905. 

Table  7  is  a  detailed  summary  of  materials  and 
products  for  the  United  States  as  reported  at  the 
census  of  1905.  The  kind,  quantity,  and  value  of 
materials  and  products  can  not  be  shown  by  states 
without  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  estab- 
lishments. 
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Table  5.— HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY 


STATE. 

Census. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

SALARIED   OFFI- 
CIALS,CLERKS,  ETC. 

WAGE-EAENEES  AND 

"WAGES. 

MACHINERY. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salaries. 

Total. 

Average  number. 

Wool- 
en 
cards. 

Comb- 
ing ma- 
chines. 

Knit- 
ting 
ma- 
chines. 

Sewing 

ma- 
chines. 

Spin- 
dies. 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Men 

16  years 

and 

over. 

Wom- 
en 16 
years 
and 
over. 

Chil- 
dren 

under 
16 

years. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 

rnitcd  States 

New  England  states 

Maine* 

1905 
1900 
1S90 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1905 
19C0 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1905 
19J0 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1005 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1,079 
921 
796 
359 

248 
197 

$106,663,531 
81,860,604 
50,607,738 
15,579,691 
10,931,260 
4,035,610 

4,304 

2,809 

11,621 

(=) 

54,436,941 

3, 124,  798 

11,685,163 

(^) 

103,715 
83,387 
59, 588 
28,885 
14,788 
9,103 

$31,536,024 
24,368,627 
16, 578, 119 
6,701,475 
4,429,085 
1,661,972 

25,167 
21,154 
14,&16 
7,517 
4,252 
2,780 

68,867 
53, 565 
40,826 
17, 707 
7,991 
6,323 

9,681 
8,668 
3,916 
3,661 
2,546 

m 

927 

1,161 

1,183 

592 

519 

m 

224 
16 
16 
3 

88,374 
69,047 
36,327 
12,659 

5,625 

« 

30,410 
24, 535 

(») 

4,569 

1,668 

603,180 
521, 871 
389,353 
143,023 
148,385 

7 
8 
9 
10 

132 
133 
168 
103 
84 
47 

20,070,600 

19, 014, 126 

14,538,511 

5, 156, 306 

4,021,660 

1,534,700 

543 
415 
295 

714,299 
659.311 
315,456 

17, 1.87 
15,074 
13,208 
7,818 
5,280 
2,166 

6, 040, 319 
4,879,179 
4. 029, 429 
1,918,715 
1,808,335 
487,440 

4,979 
4,340 
3,653 
2,130 
1,678 
815 

11,473 
9,941 
9,188 
4,969 
3,059 
1,350 

735 
793 
467 
719 
,     543 

240 
297 
329 
207 
236 

130 
15 
9 

13,737 
12,860 
8,638 
2,626 
2,466 

4,342 
4,004 

m 

760 

243,892 

233,253 

147,825 

46,047 

82,656 

11 

n 

n 

3 
3 
4 
1 

21 
22 
37 
24 
28 
12 

11 
14 
10 
6 
7 
2 

58 
54 
74 
57 
32 
15 

15 
15 
16 
1 
3 

24 
25 
27 
14 
14 
18 

667 
588 
460 
190 
141 
134 

15, 600 

9, 000 

28,09.5 

600 

2, 749, 589 
2, 526, 286 
2,706,065 
1,224,000 
865,460 
133,000 

1,387,526 
1,589,786 
754,  ,882 
492,000 
303, 000 
21,500 

7,826,240 
6, 288, 672 
4,497,940 
1,467,376 
1,570,600 
165,200 

2,276,874 

2,452,044 

1, 728, 618 

6,000 

133,000 

5,814,871 
6, 149, 338 
4,822,911 
1,966, -131 
1, 159, 7on 
1,225,000 

61,902,230 

48,631,122 

30,231,762 

9,883,486 

6,873,300 

2,476,210 

56 

37 

257 

21 

2,790 
2,492 
3,121 
1,763 
1,081 
488 

916 
1,041 
705 
383 
331 
93 

8,110 
6,667 
4,562 
3,411 

2,415 
388 

1,721 

1,,594 

1,504 

39 

120 

3,694 
3,243 
3,059 
2,211 
1,333 
1,196 

60,336 
51,115 
36, 820 
18,201 
9,365 
6,888 

12, 975 

7,426 

28,216 

801 

943, 120 
790,6,58 
931,519 
636,117 
405,003 
76,188 

366, 340 
389,667 
256,0,85 
101,037 
90,179 
15,792 

2,839,185 

2.091,258 

i;  392, 630 

608,067 

848,864 

94,692 

573,680 

469,193 

453, 679 

8,400 

33,200 

1,306,019 
1,131,078 
967,301 
664,293 
431,089 
300,768 

18,907,004 
1,5,479,047 
10,544,998 
4,451,860 
2,696,360 
1,160,624 

10 
4 
5 
1 

940 
890 
1,008 
540 
344 
138 

316 
387 
262 
138 
89 
30 

2,093 

1,6,58 

1,025 

786 

844 

166 

472 
435 
332 
6 
37 

1,148 
966 
921 
659 
364 
481 

14,629 
12,799 
9,967 
5,046 
2,  ,524 
1,928 

44 

31 

262 

20 

1,791 
1,514 
2,037 
1,098 
624 
360 

690 
651 
438 
227 
216 
63 

5,498 
4,649 
3,407 
2,413 
1,404 
222 

1,176 

1,015 

1,023 

24 

64 

2,374 
2,181 
2,031 
1,187 
751 
715 

40,246 
32,979 
24,076 
10,645 
4,843 
4,960 

2 
2 

78 
126 
91 

6 
3 

14 

New  Hamjjshire 

15 

3 

1,950 

l(i 

17 
18 
19 

?.n 

89 
51 

57 

91,570 
58,011 
67,611 

.59 

88 

76 

116 

113 

54 
71 
112 
68 
58 

2,719 

3,174 

3,032 

992 

832 

3,35 
348 

iis 

102 

18,433 
26,867 
36,526 
17,540 
17,175 

?1 

W. 

m 

36 
32 
13 

41,9.50 
42,024 
13, 759 

10 
3 
6 

18 
26 

32 
40 
37 
22 
23 

498 
633 
221 
69 
49 

397 
494 

94 

53 

8,449 
11,076 
9,584 
3,805 
26,300 

24 
25 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island* 

Connecticut         .  . 

27 

28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

244 
166 
113 

317,784 
212,  763 
102,630 

519 
460 
130 
212 
167 

39 
39 
52 
38 
79 

120 
3 

6,715 
5,003 
3,344 
813 
1,116 

2,518 
1,855 

257 

312 

125,406 
108,938 

40,822 
9,028 

19,331 

33 

34 

35 

36 
37 
38 

72 
65 
34 

100,216 
87,223 
33,671 

73 

144 

149 

9 

19 

72 
96 
107 
,365 
218 

6 
10 
14 

3 
3 

2 

1,170 

1,262 

765 

32 

33 

2,6.57 
2,662 

342 
316 

7 

744 
988 

4,652 
6,836 
15,825 

39 

6 

109 
134 

114 
79 
70 

7 
9 
7 

1,800 

86,952 
79,636 
45,068 
15,674 
18,060 

40 

102 
101 
75 

162, 779 
1.59,300 
105, 834 

41 
4?. 

Middle  states 

43 

720 
436 

340 
293 

44 

45 

4fi 

2,583 
1,601 
1,003 

2,453,035 
1,671,494 
1,029,1.30 

6,460 
5, 337 
2,777 
2,510 
1,998 

549 
731 
779 
378 
282 

89 

7 

3 

49,239 

40, 407 

20,838 

8,423 

3,091 

21,150 
17,692 

■"3,"68i 
906 

261.639 

231,594 

213,023 

95, 316 

65,717 

47 
48 
49 

New  York 

.VI 

81 

52 

261 

242 

201 

75 

60 

22 

25 
16 
15 
8 
4 
7 

370 
319 
236 
106 
76 
103 

7 
7 

4 
4 
8 
1 
1 
2 

35,206,0,59 
30,203,640 
19,608,331 
5, 334, 876 
3,  .318, 700 
1,102,500 

1,934,489 

1,973,482 

1,3,52,143 

804,570 

575,500 

477, 200 

23,909,720 
15,743,981 
9, 121 , 632 
3, 743, 790 
2,979,000 
895,460 

212,802 
298,511 

6.39,160 

311,608 

149,656 

250 

100 

1,0.50 

1,084 
805 
471 

1,271,398 
930, 764 
611,739 

29,251 
26,470 
19,828 
7,858 
3,741 
2,701 

1,742 
1,841 
1,250 
1,070 
722 
1,491 

28,143 
21,540 
15,453 
9,272 
4,899 
2,692 

323 
582 

876 

682 

289 

1 

3 

4 

10, 144, 087 
8,964,097 
5,925,669 
2,036,076 
1, 122, 890 
392,924 

535,821 
446,608 
31 2,  .564 
239,761 
193,200 
225,060 

7,956,087 
5,825,783 
4,262,299 
2,175,913 
1,280,270 
641,116 

75,087 
12.3, 103 

195,922 

119.4,50 

44; 666 

100 

i,'624 

9,068 
8,327 
6,413 
2,389 
1,061 
597 

592 
602 
.373 
320 
136 
329 

4,7,58 
3,725 
3,159 
2,337 
1,325 
098 

30 

85 

181 
60 
22 

2 

4 

19,421 
17,219 
12,590 
4,470 
1,899 
2,104 

1,077 

1,087 

760 

604 

271 

1,162 

18,875 
13,7,39 
10,524 
5,570 
2,672 
1,694 

261 
408 

612 

526 

202 

1 

1 

762 
924 
825 
999 
781 

491 
674 
701 
320 
230 

72 
4 

12,666 

11,666 

5,434 

1,311 

746 

14,695 
12,282 

""i,'9,53 
620 

226,343 
191,582 
186,057 
71,008 
49,441 

53 

54 
5.1 

5fi 

67 

58 

.66 
61 
27 

67, 167 
73.043 
30;0.36 

73 
152 
117 
146 
315 

26 
26 
33 
23 
13 

1,346 

1,336 

694 

343 

11 

333 

382 

75 

138 

9,462 
8,408 
9,648 
6,048 
6,480 

59 
60 
61 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware  ^ 

62 

63 

64 
65 
66 
67 

1,377 
688 
488 

1,006,986 
638,483 
470, 156 

4, 510 
4,076 
1,770 
1,36,5 
902 

32 
31 

45 

13 
3 

33,816 

26, 120 

14,492 

6,769 

2,332 

5,860 
4,612 

"'i,"653 
148 

25,834 
31,604 
17,418 
IS,  260 
9,796 

68 

69 

70 

27 
19 

39 
28 
17 

18,374 
14,686 

29,110 
14,618 
16,900 

32 

,89 

4 

598 
674 

814 
612 
218 

2 

139 
246 

123 

70 



71 

MflTvlflnd    , , 

72 

,S3 
9li 
65 

73 
74 
75 
76 
77 

1 

2  Not"re^  OTted  "''*°'^  *"'*  ^™  ^'""bers,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905.  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
» Not  reported  separately. 


HOSIEIiY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

STATES  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1860  TO  1905. 


69 


Miscellane- 
ous 
expenses. 


$10,320,176 
6,599,863 
3,627,246 
W 


2,072,774 

1,114,174 

929,336 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials  used. 


615 
6,389, 
1,0191 


375,780 
175,118 
241,20] 


110,857 
10S.006 
63, 18S 


923.704 
.52S.  103 
3i5.7S6 


16.5. 203 
90.t,00 
110. T20 


3,132.492 
2,199.029 
1,389.427 


121,068 
122. 374 
101.146 


2,102,081 

1,884,722 

741,956 


.26,422 
32,471 

52,234 

21.981 

9,747 


$76,593,782 

51,071.859 

35,861,585 

15,210,951 

9,835,823 

3,202,317 


13,576.121 
9,325,415 
8,661.685 
4,034.873 
3.2S2.123 
1,092,358 


28,143,434 
20,218,200,, 
13,669,169 

5,072,058; 

3,391,840 
870, 479 

1,379,513 
997,110 
582,783 
258,043 
188,030 
279,952 

16,010,521 
10,928,113 
8,720,363 
4,924,138 
2, 925, 323 
928,915 

164,000 
209,048 

531,432; 
347, 250 
87, 3' o 

SCO 
7f0, . 
2,998i 


PRINCIPAL  MATERIALS— QUANTITIES   CONSUMED. 


Wool  in  condition  purchased. 


Raw  cotton 
(pounds) . 


17.720 

10,S70 

33.839 

1,800' 

2,229, 132^ 
1,319,170( 
1,777,5951 
1,249,6001 

881,646; 

338,075 

1,215,751 

1,115,324 

649,004 

359,938 

191,219 

61,840 

5,017,405 
2,910,640; 
2,552,7051 
1,394,748 
1,515,326 
132,075' 

2,271,099 

1,766,831 

1,618,621 

14,838 

68,541 

2,825,014 
2,202,640 
2,029,9211 
1,013,949 
625, 391 
560,368 

46,228,900, 
32,699,721 
23,059,630 
10,254,739; 

6, 505, 973! 

2,082,344] 


50, 586, 760( 
49,451,301] 
.")2.  J32,  017 
20,131,151 
11,463.503 
3,892,342 


Total        j     Foreign 
(pounds),    j    (pounds). 


17,300,616 
17, 953, 907 
21,639,393 
8,594,895 
5,696,955 
2,927,626 


17.395,722 

15.784,490 
7.275.949, 
3..33S..M4 
3.432.0h4 
1,693.001 


5.  .363, 383 
5.716.460 
8.39S.4361 
4,348.024 
2,483.733 
1.437.200 


1,130,433 

3,446,838 

2,734,304 

448,758 

292,300 


540.280 

1,408,206 

1,035,183^ 

209, 440 

141,500' 


Domestic 
(pounds) . 


16,170.183 
14,607,069 
18, 905, 089 
8, 146, 137 
5, 304, 655 


Animal  hair 

Shoddy, 

and  noils, 

purchased 

pjrchas(.d 

(pounds). 

(pounds). 

254,525 

7,489.358 

1,093,864 

3, 770. 626 

424,496 

4,73.5,144 

66,929 

1,523.263 

(=) 

189,8.57 

(=) 

(.") 

Yarns  purchased. 


Cotton 
(pounds) . 


161,500,466 

131,820,068 

32,248,849 

8.. 354,087 

2.1*8.722 

(■'I 


Woolen, 

worsted, 

and  merino 

(pounds) . 


4.823,097 
4. 308, 254 
7.363,253 
4,138,584 
2,342,233 


.32.000 
93.  741 ; 
128,  ,5251 
26,779; 


1,743.473 
922,  558  i 

1,081,. 598  I 

30O,,S43'' 

10,000, 


14.102,617 

10,  .825,182 

4,9:i8,  .500 

639,320 

601,879 


1.936. ,848 

1,942,884 

72,S,  130 

1,002, 

905,500 

308,280 

624,334 
711,502 
432,860 
406,  539 
384,789 
50,000 

12,643,679 
10,915,958 
2,637,876 
338,000 
1,350,100 
148,000 

47,000 

126, 733 

1,047,900 


2,143,861 
2,068,413 
2, 429, 183 
1,591,207 

791, 
1,186,721 

26, 543, 657 
26,772,879 
23,703,619 
16,746,107 
8,031,439 
2,195,341 


24, 470, 690 
24,337,306 
22,346,828 
15, 626, 791 
7,019,839 
1,348,941 

198,382 
217, 148 
379, 620 
487,026 
214,200 
766,400 

1,874,686 
2,218,426 
977, 171 
633,290 
797,400 
80,000 


803.633 
820,271 
3, 456, 174  ' 
1,756,332 
880,  750 
362,120 

509. 502 
540.934, 
576,669 
401,333 
146,289 
130,000 

1,505,141 
1,146,940 
1,812,076 
1,088,684 
904,900 
196.000 

569, 124 
735, 548 


109, 163 

243,850 

76.000 

40, 500l 


803, 633 

711,108; 

3,212,324!: 

1,680,3.32, 

840.250,: 


4.200 
5,000 


813.849 
668.821: 
9C0, 998 
186, 900 


6,000 


193,227' 
86.  .530 
66,000i 


2,000 
52,989 

7,266 
26,000 


39, 605 
28,850 
140,000 


113,000 

1,985,983 
2,472,7671 
1,765,206 
1,101,675^ 
438, 794 
769, 140' 

6,285,143 
7,031,403 
10, 083,  .581 
4,006,871 
3, 112, 622i 
1,462,866 


316,2751 
454, 4041 
510, 669 
401,3331 
146,289' 


1,505,141 
1, 144, 940; 
1,759,087: 
1,081,4181 
879,900 


519,519 
706, 698 
648,311 


307, 454 

1,181,6031 

532,3441 

120,174 
76,000 


113,000 

1, 678, 529 

1,291,104 

1,232,862 

975,501 

362.794 


32,000 


200,014 

161.145 

10.882 

2, 525 


2.874,555 

1,230.881 

113,609 

99, 480' 

40, 735 


1,517,116; 
1.920,712' 

233.588 


284, 974 
65,075 
44,600 
8,000' 


90,  5061 . 


12,218 


3,175 
124, 325 
21,779 


4,977,789 
6,628,329 
9,024,692 
2,648,r~- 
2,168,822 
689,066 

139,071 
155, 160; 
404,847 
175, 1841 
230,0001 
419,800 

1,168,283 

1,347,914 

654.042 

1,282,7  8 

713.800 

354,000 


668, 042 

1,381,1)7 

1,081,363 

239,3:8 

150,800, 


5,716,501 
6,660,286 
9,002,218 
3,767,663 
2,961,8221 


439,929 
710,8341 
882,066 
186,326. 
150,800, 


4,537,860; 
4,817,495; 
8,142,627 
2, 362, 643 
2,018,0221 


218, 525 

685,885 

241,049 

40,160 


193,029 

686,885 

215,196 

40,000 


438. P36 
27, 517' 
47.  TOO 

169,418 
10,000 


4,620,713 
2,212,261, 
3,174,904' 
1, 146, 420 
179,8571 


4,444,951 
2,105,354 
3,069,939 
1,062,011 

179;  857. 


26, 270 

88,0681 

188,839 

6,400 


113,801 
67,092 
216,008: 
169, 784; 
230, 000 


7,502 


1 

103.443 

582.215 

10,4.59 

47,592 


1,064,840, 
766, 699; 
643. 583 

1,235,126 
713,800 


10,  073 
150 


18,623 
16,553 


17, 994 

15. isi 


176, 762 
106, 907 

86, 342; 

68,856 


3,711,210 

2.6)0..^" 

1,828,589 

619,700 


4,778,112 
4,071,207 
2,289,364 


30,000 

1,221,624 

991,497 

467, 410 

20,134 

31,260 


107,421,261 

101,471,281 

23,724,664 

7,559,767 

1, 570, 543 


I 


66, 512. 123 

59,112,590 

5,635,241 

538,714 

100,000 


1,815,300 

1,923,684 

462,582 


2,500 


46,895,164 
38,323,30' 
17,511.141 
7,021,053 
1, 467, 643 


691,510 
1,099,817 

1,507,164 

1,011,889 

116, 700 


500, 


<  Xo  establishments  reported  in  1870  and  1860. 

5  No  establishments  reported  in  1800. 

«  No  establishments  reported  in  1890,  1880,  1870,  and  1860. 


16,197,1 
10, 426, 692 
10, 632, 405 
4,571,382 
2,229,777 
(^) 


3, 105, 520 

2,079,393 

1,890,047 

781,187, 

315, 419 


Value  ot 
products. 


28,000 

18,000 

41,395 

2,000 

'1 

641,408 

416, 246 

203, 136 

99,000 


150,279 

66,969 

2,000 

1,700 


870, 912 
584,7031 
735,2931 
591,130; 
249, 356 


1,017,818 
722,031 
663, 792 
22,760l 


397, 103 

271.4441 

364.4311 

64, 607 

66.003' 


7,919,922, 
5,276,670 
5.929.998' 
3, 009,  .359 
1,871,183 


5,106,638 

3,060,116, 

1, 730, 097 

584, 626 

60,600 


331,739 
285,957 
150,229 
109,400 
1,000 


2,424,981 
1,875,037 
3,980,922 
2,314,833 
1,819,183 


450 


67,214 

66,560 

68,750 

500 

600 


$136,  558, 139 
95, 482, 566 
67,241,013 
29, 167, 227 
18, 411,. 564 
7,280,606 


1,988,686 

1,834,685 

1,105,958 

595,270 

551,129 

102,800 

10,081,852 
6,620,25- 
5,082,087 
2,483,696 
3,213,481 
314, 120 

3,344,656 

2,713,860 

2,616,664 

36,000 

137,000 

6,371,452 
4,043,977 
3,771,667 
2, 432, 271 
1,261,742 
1,383,628 

80,648,018 
60,473,407 
42,993.046 
19,696,688 
11,405,380 
4,847,984 


46, 108, 600 

35,886,048 

24,776,582 

9,899,540 

6,628,742 

1,944,090 

2, 539, 178 

1,748,148 

1,091,403 

861, 181 

668,900 

783,456 

30,753,140 
21,896,063 
16,944,237 
8,935,147 
6,306,738 
2, 114, 315 

296,197 
429,066 

951,503, 

514,093 

180. 823 

720' 

1,000, 

6,123' 


9 
10 
11 
12 


24,794,9341 
17,834,673; 
16,034,801 
7,912,  916| 
6,910,797; 
2,374,242 


34,000  13 

29,075  14 

76, 603  IS 

3,000|  16 

3,974,290!  17 

2,692,829  18 

3,481,922  19 

2,362,779  20 

1,757,445;  21 

573, 794  22 


23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 

37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


49 
50 
51 


53 
54 
55 
56 
67 

68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 
66 
66 


70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 


70 


MANUFACTURES. 

Table  5.— HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY 


Southern  states'. 


Virginia  • . 


North  Carolina  • . . . 

South  Carolina  * . . . 
Georgia' 

Kentucky' 

Tennessee* 

Alabama' 

Ivouisiana' 

All  other  Southern 
states. 


Western  states . 


Census. 


Ohio. 


Michigan  u. 


Indiana". 


Wisconsin"  . 


Illinois" 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1860 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1860 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1890 

1890 

M905 
91900 
101890 
111880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

190.^ 
1900 
1S90 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

lOM 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 


Num- 
ber ol 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


119 
71 


3 

3 

6 
6 

7 
1 

161 
129 
146 
65 
23 
13 


Capital. 


$7,980,684 

3,522,871 

647,099 

5,000 

2,700 


715,530 
978,575 

2,080,649 
674,869 
72,900 

823, R22 
345,212 

1,946,853 
928, 887 
121,494 


1,159,989 
216,950 

563, 102 
94,373 

106,600 

690, 739 

378, 378 

251,732 

5,000 

16,710,017 

10,792,486 

6, 190, 366 

534,799 

36,300 

21,900 


SALARIED  OFFI- 
CIALS,CLERKS,  ETC. 


Num- 
ber. 


376 
201 
30 


2,329,707 

1,067,937 

1,071,007 

187, 000 

9,400 

10,900 

3,283,955 

2, 135, 916 

560,917 

147,389 

2,215,433 

2, 728, 306 

716,989 

45,000 

4,050 

4,370,904 

2,668,299 

1,214,727 

10,010 

2,835,281 

1,630,990 

1,254,576 

ia5,800 

1,800 


102 
64 
S 

40 
15 


Salaries. 


J387,.536 
174, 678 
24, 708 


22 


802 
592 
293 


lai 
66 
67 


175 
201 
33 


84 
103 
27 


204 
125 
57 


49,470 
36,057 

124,854 
46,224 
3,150 

30,3.13 
13,620 

92,783 

39,467 

7,860 


■WAGE-EAKNERS  AND   WAGES. 


Total. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


40,770 
16,300 

17,666 
2,028 

9,150 

31,666 
24, 110 
2,520 


882,071 
719,315 
315,860 


146,642 
55,356 
68, 134 


174,890 
187, 5M 
34,435 


85, 489 
201,085 
29, 721 


233,876 
150,209 
70, 680 


93,596 
66, 720 
78,301 


11,253 

6,137 

1,484 

4 

4 


1,842 
1,845 

2,944 

1,495 

179 

1,058 
359 

1,935 
1,208 


1,810 
511 


278 

1,159 
719 


14,940 
11,061 
8,076 
2,862 
143 
46 


Wages. 


$2,295,242 

1, 115, 356 

288,  .%2 

700 

1,680 


2,490 

1,413 

1,831 

745 

22 

.36 

3,085 

2,509 

816 

962 

1,720 

2.016 

936 

284 

26 

4,224 

2,722 

2,2,39 

28 


430, 321 
394, 871 

617,372 
265,2.53 
27,260 

186, 721 
73,872 

395, 986 

200,662 

64,092 


341,033 
72,980 

93,406 
62, 81C 

42,691 

230,403 

117,718 

91, 499 

700 

4,293  469 

2,886,045 

1,715,340 

330,210 

24,390 

12,228 


713,680 
364,369 
398, 496 
94,a58 
6,250 
9,264 

769,247 

680, 129. 

173,909 

92,324 

509,500 
703, 129 
177,  (98 
24,700 
640 

1,181,498 

600,495 

379, 144 

3,364 


'  No  establishments  reported  In  1870. 
•Included  in  "all  other  Southern  states- 
•  No  establishments  reported  in  1880,  1870, 
<No  establishments  reported  in  1890,  1880 
•Included  In  "all  other  Southern  states" 
•Included  in  " all  other  Southern  states  " 
•included  in  "all  other  Southern  states" 


2,245 

746,682 

1,805 

494,285 

1,804 

466,808 

707 

92,385 

27 

1,800 

Average  number. 


Men 

16  years 

and 

over. 


2,739 

1,480 

211 

2 

4 


456 
601 

632 

317 

19 

367 
73 

407 
217 


478 
113 

111 
22 

20 

288 

159 

107 

2 

2,820 

2,535 

1,116 

339 

50 

33 


Wom- 
en 16 
years 
and 


6,319 

3, 245 

894 


1,077 


1,554 
736 
105 

430 
158 

1,164 
682 
221 


Chil- 
dren 

under 
16 

years. 


2,195 

1,412 

379 

2 


309 
256 

768 

443 

55 

261 
128 

361 
309 

74 


305 
154 
107 
53 
16 
23 

583 
498 
131 


604 

1,032 

281 

26 

7 

594 

341 

282 

6 


417 

279 

160 

4 


1,083 
228 

273 
137 


738 
454 
173 


10,829 
7,400 
6,668 
2,093 
89 
13 


1,840 

1,229 

1,649 

674 

6 

13 

2,  .342 

1,873 

683 

706 

830 
874 
.593 
201 
18 

3.261 

1,766 

1,862 

20 


249 
170 


121 
250 


133 
106 


1,291 

1,126 

293 

430 

4 


346 
30 

75 

lis 


160 

138 

1 

176 


110 

61 

67 

1 

379 

625 

105 

2 


MACmNERT. 


Wool- 
en 
cards, 


1,625 

51 

10 

1,233 

166 

7 

1,479 

46 

14 

471 

76 

3 

21 

2 

1 

Comb- 
ing ma- 
chines. 


105 

92 

60 

7 

1 


No  establishments  reported  in  1880, 1870,  and  1860 

'0. 


Knit- 
ting 
ma- 
chines. 


11,088 

5,519 

796 

1 


1,.310 


3,043 

1,354 

136 

1,678 
785 

1,677 

1,078 

225 


1,787 
581 


499 
128 


1,094 

728 

137 

1 

14,310 
10, 261 
6,«i6 
1,609 
68 


Sewing 

ma- 
chines. 


2,022 
1,014 


641 
.565 


330 
191 


113 

10 


444 
235 


342 


119 


2,896 
1,925 


2,308 
1,147 
1,574 


2,916 

2,828 

678 

621 


670 

183 

9 

4,275 

2,832 

1,138 

19 

2,779 

1,975 

1,525 

433 

19 


643 
170 


734 

588 


310 
272 


458 

451 


4 

344 


in  1890. 

and  186.. 

,  1870,  and  1860. 

in  19m°''wiS»i,r°..^°*^^''^''™^5'?.':^P"'^«'l '"  1900,  1880,  and  1870. 
S  im^'.„^  ,^''''xT''""5''i?.''?.P"^^'l '"  1880,  1870,  and  1860. 
in  1908  and  1900.    No  establishments  reported  in  1880, 1870,  and  ISaOi 


Spin- 
ales. 


50,936 
24, 126 
6,353 


9,516 
12,036 

13,264 

2,860 

512 

11,904 
5,620 

6,560 


960 


5,372 


1,800 

4,320 
3,610 
3,081 


46, 713 

32,898 

22,152 

1,660 

12 


5,484 

3.920 

2;  456 

60 


16,646 

6,686 

3,680 

920 

8,100 
8,500 
7,392 


9,a51 
8,694 
2,800 


5,584 

3,480 

5,824 

680 

12 
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Miscellane- 
ous 
expenses. 

Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 

PRINCIPAL  MATEKIALS— QUANTITIES   CONSUMED. 

Value  of 
products. 

Raw  cotton 
(pounds) . 

Wool  in  condition  purchased. 

Animal  hair 
and  noils, 
purchased 
(pounds) . 

Shoddy, 
purchased 
(pounds) . 

Yams  purchased. 

Total 
(pounds) . 

Foreign 
(pounds) . 

Domestic 
(pounds) . 

Cotton 
(pounds) . 

Woolen, 

worsted, 

and  merino 

(pounds) . 

J675,042 

346,408 

52,760 

J6, 280, 394 

2,798,219 

459,808 

1,700 

5,900 

5,659,087 

5,976,913 

982,600 

45,000 
58,000 
56,500 

45,000 
48,000 
56,500 

473, 434 
150,007 
140,000 

24,196,583 

10,607,638 

1,397,875 

36.054 

428,180 

200 

1,400 

$10,780,566 

6,031,336 

973,136 

2,600 

11,700 

7R 

10,000 

79 

SO 

81 

1,000 

82 

'     " 

159,567 
119, 198 

140,215 

35,920 

3,097 

73,864 
38,887 

133,341 
72,631 
10,605 

1,325,602 
797,818 

1,394,811 

504,027 

66,925 

586,490 
237,622 

1,417,411 
757,430 
70,697 

5,900 

969,196 
248,950 

253,639 
103,893 

58,202 

333.245 

252; 372 

160,091 

1,700 

10,508,367 

6,248,504 

3,680,462 

919,639 

47,727 

21,715 

302,274 
4,136,996 

2,112,160 
1,300,378 

411,331 
90,694 

4,446,241 
2,097,316 

5,115,699 

2,136,604 

277,000 

1,978,972 
1,269,500 

6,606,954 

3,707,218 

286,340 

500 
7,000 

2,107,602 
1,498,066 

2,483,827 

1,023,150 

126,876 

1,078,682 
392,237 

2,326,854 

1,230,801 

166,850 

11,700 

1,627,823 
395,150 

460,246 
190,725 

151,180 

696,632 

491,932 

337,506 

2,600 

20,334,021 

12,143,160 

7,240,031 

1,555,123 

95,387 

46,680 

S3 



1 

84 

li 

10,125 
20,000 

s,'; 

86 

87 

1,200,000 
467,539 

595,991 

'l 

• 

88 

89 

51,978 

854 
1,180 

90 



91 

200,000 

92 

1,000 

93 

79,446 
10,270 

27,926 
3,422 

2,480 

60,683 
69,502 
33,156 

4,701,653 
1,099,000 

644,112 
645,400 

120,000 

802,952 
298,000 
169,135 

2,000 
20,000 

94 

95 

884,162 

96 

97 

300,000 

564,500 

72,000 

482,600 

98 

45,000 
58,000 
56,500 

45,000 
48,000 
56,600 

32,700 

400,000 

200 

1,400 

5,136,307 

2,642,349 

2,712,160 

779,436 

43,176 

99 

10,000 

39,313 
140,000 

100 

101 

102 

2,138,063 
878,706 
402,873 

988,294 

937,019 

470,449 

46,500 

5,607,090 

5,148,044 

3,100,876 

240,000 

600 

6,500 

21,505 
647,515 
617,758 

5,585,585 

4,500,529 

2,483,118 

240,000 

600 

4,000 

314,228 

54,922 

651,738 

485,800 

338,642 

10,000 

15,780,005 

8,915,967 

2,187,760 

165,000 

16,300 

103 
104 
105 
106 

107 

4,000 

108 

298,296 
99,411 
68,991 

2,177,368 

807,673 

914,085 

241,583 

10,380 

13,515 

1,844,109 

1,4.59,378 

285,057 

226,627 

1,105,164 

1,200,483 

408,195 

103,280 

2,842 

2,279,472 

1,176,146 

899,371 

9,125 

2,099,041 

1,281,242 

980,780 

290,895 

5,775 

96,600 
50,000 

624,078 
140,500 
359,000 

624,078 
125,500 
355,000 

1,649,479 

432,372 

296,392 

6,000 

1,676,826 

723,326 

997,170 

245,700 

10,600 

3,997,047 

1,676,285 

1,635,948 

418,825 

23,100 

31,800 

3,623,885 

2,791,257 

701,. 322 

377,249 

2,105,277 

2,424,304 

827,104 

158,200 

5,450 

4,941,944 

2,486,813 

1,635,641 

18,817 

3,579,436 

2,145,429 

1,990,035 

484,124 

8,800 

109 

15,000 
4,000 

5,053 

70,000 
5.000 

110 
111 

112 

113 

4,000 

237,638 
182,467 
265,555 
40,000 

190,126 
173,038 
61,413 

6,500 

1,043,144 

1,434,998 

247,081 

180,000 

2,485,778 
1,214,122 
1,095,253 

114 

452,529 
265,124 
67,901 

1,000 
32,905 
25,000 

1,042,144 

1,402,093 

222,081 

180,000 

2,485,778 
690,906 
526,495 

9,304 

154,. W4 

30,9.17 

10,000 

252,, 121 
92,763 
143,572 

2,218,111 

1,736,671 

67,400 

1,300 

1,439,084 

945,495 

231,413 

30,000 

1,048,259 
622,717 
141,067 
169,600 

65,858 
20,995 
77,440 
81,600 
2,675 

1,100,815 

663,859 

970,833 

7,800 

624,678 
335,800 
323,600 
236,800 
5,100 

115 

3,605 

116 
117 

118 

201,962 
108,442 
70,437 

119 

523,216 
568,758 

300,000 
25,762 

120 
121 
122 

123 

608,486 
223,216 
102,727 

121,600 

124,310 

18,361 

704,796 
799,357 
681,042 

15,005 
76,394 
20,000 

689,791 
722,963 
561,042 

32,417 
64,833 
131,213 

3,954,498 

1,532,591 

249,646 

124 

5,265 
11,660 

125 
126 
127 

371,651 
126,332 
68,123 

274,450 

322,500 

125,120 

6,500 

682,594 

1,614,400 

818,600 

60,000 

600 

682,694 

1,514,400 

818,500 

60,000 

600 

332,696 
111,500 
27,920 

5,112,300 

3,817,650 

1,223,600 

106,400 

100 

128 

129 

17,500 

130 

131 

133 

I  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Kentucky,!;  Louisiana,!;  Mississippi,  2;  West  Virginia,  2. 

*  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  .\labama,l;  Louisiana,  1;  Mississippi,!;  Texas,  1;  West  ViTgilliA,  2. 

"Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Florida,!;  Kentucky,  2;  Virginia,  2;  West  Virginia,  2. 

n  Includes  West  Virginia.  1. 

"No  establishments  reported  in  1870  and  1860 

"No  establishments  reported  in  I860. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  5.— HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY 


STATE. 

Census. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

SALARIED  OFFI- 
CIAI.S,CLEEKS,  ETC. 

WAGE-EAENEKS   AND  WAGES. 

MACHINEEY. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salaries. 

Total. 

Average  number. 

Wool- 
en 
cards. 

Comb- 
ing ma- 
chines. 

Knit- 
ting 
ma- 
chines. 

Sewing 

ma- 
chines. 

Spin- 
dles. 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Men 

16  years 

and 

over. 

Wom- 
en 16 
years 
and 
over. 

Chil- 
dren 

under 
16 

years. 

if;3 

Western  states — Cont'd. 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 

1890 
1880 
1870 

1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 

«:906 
U900 
81890 

10 
8 
3 
1 
1 

3 
3 
2 

I 
7 
2 

9 
5 
5 

5 
3 

7 
9 

7 

$968,304 

484,004 

247, 498 

8,000 

150 

8,960 
2,200 
5,200 

33,247 
29, 400 
16,700 
11,000 

199,352 
62,550 
33, 370 

256, 100 
89,160 

260,981 
146, 323 
49,085 

61 
21 
10 

$72,226 
26, 667 
16,3.56 

615 

293 

119 

12 

1 

7 
6 
6 

117 
118 
61 
10 

171 
91 
65 

222 
79 

168 
133 
144 

$190, 148 

77,589 

31,000 

2,819 

87 
61 
17 
8 
1 

1 
3 
3 

1 

3 
19 
10 

14 
15 

16 
6 

48 
21 
16 

478 

206 

102 

4 

50 
36 

4 
3 

490 

476 

152 

10 

203 
94 

1,848 
1,418 

134 

136 

2 

137 

13S 

2 

820 

1,730 

460 

1,200 

28,289 
19, 300 
16,600 
2,964 

48,211 
21,599 
13,950 

87,851 
27,880 

46,742 
25,570 
44,216 

6 
3 
3 

116 
114 
41 

14 

139 

14n 

111 

,       8 

6,188 

145 
68 
33 

14'' 

Utah'. 

1 
1 

143 

^'\^ 

116 

39 
13 
5 

38 
10 

14 
17 
10 

28,3.54 
6,260 
3,070 

36,000 
12,160 

11,998 
14, 294 
9,255 

156 
72 
60 

194 
66 

.       113 
91.. 
128 

1 
4 
6 

12 

7 

7 

180 
101 
73 

195 
82 

281 
187 
87 

102 
20 

146 

IIT 

lis 

85 
43 

17 
5 

149 

AH    other  Western 
states. 

160 

161 
16'' 

21 

1 

200 

1 

'  No  estabUshments  reported  in  I860. 
'  Included  in  ' '  all  other  Western  states  "  in  1905  and  1900. 
'  Included  in  "  all  other  Western  states  "  in  1905  and  1900. 
•No  estabUshments  reported  In  1880,  1870,  and  1800. 


No  establishments  reported  in  1860. 
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Miscellana- 

ous 
expenses. 

Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 

PRINCIPAL  MATEEIALS- 

-QUANTITIES 

CONSUMED. 

Value  of 
products. 

Raw  cotton 
(pounds) . 

Wool  in  condition  purcliased. 

Animal  hair 
and  noUs, 
purcliased 
(pounds). 

Shoddy, 
purchased 
(pounds). 

Yams  purchased. 

Total 
(pounds) . 

Foreign 
(pounds) . 

Domestic 
(pounds) . 

Cotton 
(pounds) . 

Woolen, 

worsted, 

and  merino 

(pounds). 

$109,360 
31,470 
24,345 

$626,001 

197, 184 

87,662 

6,000 

200 

1,975 
1,654 
1,510 

30,524 

41,5/5 

27,040 

8,200 

167,022 
24,184 
25, 475 

145,666 
71,761 

64,624 
50,463 
47,338 

'57.680 
,84.264 

66,600 
37,667 

5,600 

60,000 
37,667 

4,000 
305 

26,000 

1,084,314 

254,968 

42,000 

380,807 

165, 141 

106,000 

6,400 

200 

1,276 

1,636 

300 

30,325 
41,100 
24,400 

$1,202,586 

410,092 

183,743 

10,000 

600 

6,763 
2,908 
2,887 

81,445 
85,000 
54,650 
14,880 

326,392 
66,357 
63,560 

356,999 
126,980 

200,456 
115,633 
126,470 

133 
134 

135 

1.36 

::::;::. 

1.37 

419 

3,000 

138 

139 

600 

37,500 
11,300 
15,  COO 

140 

3,.S03 

141 

142 

143 

144 

18,790 
4,677 
2,146 

61,746 
10,670 

25,243 
9,664 
3,981 

136, 081 

15,700 

500 

21,000 
30,020 

165,138 
150,500 
36,500 

109,201 
22,075 
33,875 

94,860 
67,836 

35,113 
30,600 
31,675 

145 

3,000    

3,000 

__■     

14B 

147 

;                              1 

148 

1 

149 

200 
440 

1,200 
4,000 

1,200 
4,000 

, 

150 



2,400 

151 

162 

1 

*  Included  in  "  all  other  Western  states  "  in  1890.    No  establishments  reported  in  1880,  1870,  and  1860. 

•  Includes  estahUshments  distributed  as  follows:  Idaho,  2;  Iowa,  1;  Kansas,  1;  Missouri,  1;  Nebraska,!;  Oregon,  1. 
'Includes  establishments  distributed  as  foUows:  Idaho,  1;  Iowa,  2;   Kansas,  1;  Missouri,  2;  Montana,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  Oregon,!, 
9  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows :  California,  2;  Colorado,  2;  Kansas,  I;  Nebraska,!;  Washington,!. 
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Mimber  of  establishments. 
Capital,  total 


Land. 


Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  oiiicials,  clerks,  etc.; 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations- 
Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc.— 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number ^ 

Salaries , 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year , 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year , 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during  each 
month: 
Men  16  years  and  over- 
January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February i 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Skilled  operatives,  average  number: 
Spinners — 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Children  under  16  years 

Knitters- 
Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Children  under  16  years 

Flnishera — 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Children  under  16  years 

Machinery: 

Sets  of  cards,  number 

Woolen 

Worsted 

Shoddy 

Cotton 

Combing  machines,  number 

Of  American  manufaotiire 

Of  foreign  manufacture [ 

Sewing  machines,  number ,[[ 


United  States. 


1,079 

$106,663,531 

$3,828,321 

«13,713,924 

$32,089,938 

$57,031,348 

991 

4,304 
$4,436,941 

636 
$1,321,925 

3,668 
$3,115,016 

2,783 
$2,716,438 

885 
$398, 578 

116, 869 

92, 537 

103,715 

$31,636,024 

25, 167 
$10,747,214 

68,867 
$19,364,014 

9,681 
$1,434,796 


24,440 
24, 708 
25,089 

25. 193 
25, 302 
26,317 
25,002 
25, 101 
25, 476 
25,675 
25,542 
25,159 

67,064 
68, 296 

69. 194 
69,368 
69, 171 
69, 167 
67,995 
68,268 
69, 220 
70. 132 
69,885 
68,644 

9,332 
9,464 
9,555 
9,585 
9,678 
9,713 
9,625 
9,661 
9,718 
9,955 
9,937 
9,949 


2,011 
662 
236 

7,783 
18,012 
2,902 

4,302 

33,740 

2,320 

2,001 

927 

24 

50 

1,000 

224 

51 

173 

30, 410 


Alabama. 


CalUomia. 


$563, 102 
$41,500 
$105,588 
$249, 426 
$166,588 
4 

22 
$17,666 

4 
$4,050 

18 
$13,616 

18 
$13,616 


686 

439 

505 

$93, 406 

111 
$29,033 

273 
$48,264 

121 
$16,109 


119 

115 
122 
122 
118 
119 
62 
61 
127 
132 
116 
119 

290 
291 
285 
293 
287 
255 
202 
202 
286 
291 
301 


124 
121 
124 
126 
119 
122 
99 
96 
126 
124 
132 
139 


3 
16 

19 

75 
75 

32 

136 

9 

27 


5 

$256, 100 

$300 

$10,700 

$68,060 

$177,050 

3 

38 
$36,000 

4 
$9, 300 

34 
$26,700 

21 
$18,450 

13 
$8,250 

253 

193 

222 

$87,851 

16 
$11,906 

194 
$73,820 

12 
$2,125 


Connecticut. 


Delaware. 


187 
209 
212 
222 
212 
192 
192 
187 
192 
187 
167 

11 
12 
13 
13 
13 
12 
12 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 


1 

134 
12 
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24 

$5, 814, 871 

$192,300 

$719,301 

$1,390,170 

$3,613,100 

7 

102 
$162,779 

29 
$77, 305 

73 
$85,474 

61 
$78,974 

12 
$6, 500 

3,782 

3,372 

3,594 

$1,305,019 

1,148 
$566,870 

2,374 
$723, 417 

72 
$14,732 


1,144 
1,118 
1,151 
1,134 
1,167 
1,110 
1,145 
1,166 
1,161 
1,174 
1,158 
1,168 

2,365 
2,344 
2,357 
2,381 
2,373 
2,385 
2,366 
2,375 
2,360 
2,393 
2,389 
2,400 

63 
63 
62 
64 

66 
73 
79 
84 
77 
79 
77 
77 


112 

81 
14 


£64 
20 

78 

617 

2 

191 

109 

8 

18 

66 

7 

•  1 

6 

744 


7 

$212, 802 

$6,050 

$18, 518 

$131,977 

$56,257 

2 

27 
$18,374 


$4,680 

24 
$13,694 

17 
$10,678 

7 
$3,016 

457 

309 

323 

$75,087 

30 
$12,367 

261 
$58,320 

32 
$4,400 


$4 
34 
34 
26 
25 
25 
26 
27 
30 
31 
34 
36 

277 
287 
282 
221 
215 
227 
234 
257 
272 
295 
286 
279 

38 
39 
35 
27 
32 


34 

122 
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Georgia. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

New  Hampshire. 

21 

22 

5 

3 

4 

58 

38 

10 

21 

1 

$1,946,853 

$2,835,281 

$2,215,433 

$15,600 

$639,160 

$7,826,240 

$3,283,956 

$968,304 

$2,749,589 

2 

$62,842 

$64,075 

$72,666 

$100 

$15, 130 

$309,795 

$96,388 

$36,100 

$209,364 

3 

$314,082 

$281,983 

$234,854 

$600 

$51,000 

$1,027,826 

$403,334 

$169,701 

$313,406 

4 

$756,684 

$933,643 

$432,441 

$6,400 

$166,701 

$1,660,167 

$764,092 

$201,475 

$574,575 

6 

$813,245 

$1,555,580 

$1,475,472 

$9,400 

$407,329 

$4,828,453 

$2,021,141 

$561,028 

$1,652,244 

6 

4 

88 
$92,783 

19 

63 
$93,596 

5 

4 

39 
$29,110 

2 
$2,600 

37 
$26,610 

34 
$25,998 

3 

$612 

49 

244 
$317,784 

36 
$96,048 

208 
$221,736 

145 
$187,397 

63 
$34,.339 

8,937 

14 

175 
$174,890 

35 
$66,002 

140 
$108,888 

85 
$86,988 

55 
$21,900 

4,035 

5 

51 
$72,226 

11 
$29,896 

40 
$42,330 

32 
$37,678 

8 
$4,652 

735 

20 

89 
$91,570 

7 

84 
$85,489 

11 
$27,940 

8 

g 

28 
$42,430 

17 
$49,500 

13 
$32,600 

10 

11 

60 
$50,353 

46 
$44,096 

73 
$57,549 

58 
$51,349 

15 
$6,200 

1,978 

76 
$58,970 

12 

13 

53 
$46,943 

35 

$38,046 

61 
$50,881 

14 

15 

$3,410 
2.171 

11 
$6,050 

2,544 

15 
$8,089 

3,024 

16 

17 

69 

914 

18 

i;726 

2,047 

1,418 

49 

833 

7,308 

2,205 

475 

2,473 

19 

1,935 

2,245 

1,720 

56 

876 

8,110 

3,085 

615 

2,790 

20 

$395,986 

$746,682 

$509,500 

$12,975 

$195,922 

$2,839,185 

$769,247 

$190,148 

$943,120 

21 

407 

569 

604 

10 

181 

2,093 

583 

87 

940 

22 

$116,324 

$277,657 

$253,298 

$4,260 

$60,881 

$963,737 

$263,473 

$36,230 

$414,823 

23 

1,164 

1,625 

830 

44 

612 

5,498 

2,342 

478 

1,791 

24 

$234,409 

$459,236 

$223, 373 

$8,590 

$127,409 

$1,779,533 

$490,638 

$147,336 

$517,412 

25 

364 

51 

286 

2 

S3 

519 

160 

60 

69 

26 

$45,253 

$9,789 

$32,829 

$125 

$7,632 

$95,915 

$25,136 

$6,683 

$10,886 

27 

429 

555 

636 

8 

171 

2,120 

479 

-81 

926 

28 

423 

562 

555 

10 

177 

2,076 

626 

77 

954 

29 

413 

587 

668 

9 

186 

2,073 

5.36 

81 

977 

30 

411 

587 

579 

8 

189 

2,034 

640 

91 

965 

31 

400 

580 

592 

7 

198 

2,048 

550 

93 

967 

32 

387 

585 

603 

13 

181 

2,034 

575 

92 

952 

33 

386 

552 

606 

12 

181 

2,044 

613 

SO 

930 

34 

389 

550 

629 

13 

178 

2.016 

625 

89 

917 

35 

396 

557 

656 

12 

175 

2,079 

647 

91 

932 

36 

403 

566 

641 

13 

176 

2,182 

675 

91 

935 

37 

423 

569 

626 

7 

180 

2,196 

654 

89 

908 

38 

424 

578 

657 

8 

ISO 

2,214 

676 

79 

818 

3» 

1,188 

1,507 

695 

38 

603 

6,600 

1,671 

400 

1,609 

40 

1,188 

1,541 

746 

40 

610 

6,461 

2,032 

437 

1,847 

41 

1,194 

1,645 

769 

40 

610 

6,443 

2,117 

462 

1,886 

42 

1,188 

1,653 

794 

40 

612 

6,345 

2,192 

490 

1,881 

43 

1,165 

1,612 

814 

40 

610 

6,391 

2,264 

617 

1,858 

44 

1,150 

1,630 

861 

60 

613 

6,433 

2,323 

622 

1,846 

46 

1,123 

1,619 

839 

60 

608 

5,370 

2,645 

636 

1,751 

46 

1,123 

1,621 

862 

60 

609 

6,351 

2,639 

637 

1,709 

47 

1,145 

1,673 

895 

60 

619 

6,536 

2,699 

639 

1,757 

48 

1,150 

1,666 

891 

60 

616 

5,705 

2,617 

507 

1,735 

49 

1,179 

1,686 

907 

40 

620 

6,743 

2,539 

420 

1,713 

50 

1,175 

1,647 

887 

40 

614 

6,698 

2,366 

370 

1,700 

61 

372 

47 

220 

1 

84 

603 

113 

48 

63 

62 

372 

47 

230 

1 

86 

812 

143' 

49 

56 

63 

372 

50 

248 

1 

88 

522 

153 

48 

59 

64 

374 

50 

262 

1 

81 

610 

164 

61 

57 

56 

364 

53 

285 

2 

85 

626 

171 

62 

66 

56 

348 

64 

293 

3 

84 

«11 

188 

65 

64 

57 

345 

54 

290 

2 

79 

623 

197 

66 

60 

58 

344 

52 

305 

3 

82 

610 

191 

44 

62 

59 

343 

54 

314 

2 

81 

609 

176 

48 

60 

60 

368 

53 

323 

3 

79 

634 

168 

62 

57 

61 

379 

52 

325 

2 

83 

637 

131 

61 

58 

62 

387 

46 

337 

3 

85 

£31 

126 

46 

67 

63 

30 

19 

20 

395 

77 

4 

82 

64 

27 
18 

168 

45 

280 
47 

417 

2 

33 

6£ 

66 

250 

166 

13 

22 

193 

30 

258 

67 

343 

313 

280 

28 

276 

889 

1,153 

192 

383 

68 

174 

17 

2 

48 

96 

50 

16 

69 

159 

30 

84 

234 

288 

118 

35 

174 

70 

632 

971 

392 

20' 

70 

3,170 

1,194 

328 

384 

71 

78 
26 

45 

66 

10 

141 

43 

23 

72 

18 

42 

601 

78 

4 

68 

72 

10 
4 

2 
2 
3 

34 
1 
6 

1 

39 

30 

4 

64 

li 



75 

i 

] 

"i!!!;;!!!!!!!!;;  

76 

26' 

462' 

120 

48 

14 

77 

78 

7S 

3 

344  1 

126' 

2,518 

8C 

444' 

sio' 

6' 

i23' 

734 

203 

335' 

81 

76 
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100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
HI 
112 
113 
114 
116 
116 

117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 

128 
129 


130 
131 


132 
133 


134 
135 


136 
137 


138 
139 


140 
141 
142 
143 


United  States. 


Machinery — Continued. 

Spindles,  total  number 

Producing,  number !.]!!!!!."]! 

Mule,  number .^ "!!!!!!,!"!!!" 

Woolen !"]!!.]."!."! 

Worsted \', 

Cotton ' 

Frame,  number 

Woolen '. ' 

Worsted ' ' ' 

Cotton. 

Doubling  and  twisting,  number 

Woolen 

Worsted 

Cotton '.'.'.'....... 

Knitting macliines,  number '..'..'.'. 

Spring-beard  needle- 
Flat,  ribbed 

Flat,  plain 

FulUasWoned  flat,  ribbed 

Full-fashioned  flat,  plain 

Circular,  ribbed 

Circular,  plain .V..V..V./.V.V.. 

Circular  hosiery,  automatic ..'.'.'.'.... 

Lamb  and  other  variety,  hand '..". 

Latch  needle — 

Flat,  ribbed 

Flat,  plain 

Full-fashioned  flat, ribbed '.'.'.'.".'  ". 

Full-fashioned  flat,  plain 

Circular,  ribbed ' ' 

Circular,  plain '     ' 

Circular  hosiery, automatic ^. 

Lamb  and  other  variety,  hand *. '.'.'.'..'. 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total ', 

Rent  of  works I . . .[[[[[\[\". 

Taxes [["][[[][[[][.[ 

Kent  of  ofBces,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not  hitherto 
included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost .'!!!!!.!! 

Principal  materials,  total  cost 

Purchased  in  raw  state ..'_. 

Purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form 

Fuel 

Bent  of  power  and  heat \\.[...\.\. 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials ■" " ' 

Freight 

Products,  total  value 

Power:  

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 
Engines^ 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower ll".""]. .[.[..[ 

Gas  and  gasohne — 

Number 

Horsepower .'.'... 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower ....[...[. 

Water  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Rented— 

Electric  motors — 

Number /_ 

Horsepower l......'.'.\ 

Other  kind,  horsepower ...'..'.'. 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower '..'...'... 


603, 
596, 
475, 
284, 

8, 
182, 
120, 

1, 

1, 
117, 

6. 

3, 


1,455 

756 

2(,0 

1,195 

1,087 

7,163 

1,648 

335 

2,. 343 

2,410 

770 

1,317 

24, 452 

6,707 

30, 313 

6, 163 

■  SIO,  320, 176 

S534, 273 

?388,843 

$8,672,815 

.?724,245 

876,593,782 

$69,529,021 

S12,078,052 

857,460,969 

11,283,018 

$202,030 

$.541,174 

$4,664,632 

$473,907 

$136,568,139 

1,002 
83,814 


Alabama. 


795 
67, 4C0 


72 
659 


176 
13, 622 


414 
5,076 


346 
4,626 
2,461 

941 


5,372 
5,372 


5, 372 


5,372 


499 


California. 


269 


$27,926 
$420 
$880 

$26, 626 


$2.53.639 
$212, 735 

$88, 902 
$123, 833 

$13,025 


$8,040 

$17,971 

$1,868 

$460,246 


10 
805 


Connecticut. 


196 


86,952 
86,752 
86,  762 
36, 262 
6,000 
44,500 


Delaware. 


200 
2,657 


19 
440 

83 
661 


96 


27 


34 


153 

$51,746 

$4, 680 

$1,209 

$42,257 

$3, 600 
$146. 666 
$136, 134 


$136,134 


.$1,400 

$3.57 

$4,075 

$4,700 

$356,999 


21 


264 

58 

736 

80 

$466,616 

$10, 161 

$29, 169 

$412,224 

$16,071 
$2,826,014 
$2,434,570 
$1,026,473 
$1,408,097 

$67,998 
$6,847 

$34,901 
$262,062 

.$29,636 
$5, 371 ;  452 

24 
3,757 


27 
2,564 

1 
5 

17 
1,028 


5 
115 


50 


145 

24 

232 


$26,422 

$1,660 

$203 

$23,059 

$1,500 
$164,000 
$134,291 


$134,291 
$3,936 


$2,371 

$21,956 

$1,446 

$296,197 

6 
290 


7 
275 
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Georgia. 

Ulinoia. 

Indiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Maasachusetta. 

Michigan. 

MmneaoJ^. 

New  Hampaliire. 

6,560 
6,352 
2,400 

5,584 
5,216 
5,216 
2,816 
2,400 

8,100 
8,100 
8,100 
7,800 

125,406 

124,580 

69,076 

8,392 

16,646 

15,470 

6,470 

6,470 

1,848 
1,848 
1,848 
1,848 

18,433 
17,993 
16,477 
14,798 

82 

Hi 

84 

8b 

86 

2,400 
3,952 

300 

60,684 
55, 504 

1,679 
1,516 

SV 

10,000 

88 

' 1 

89 

i 

" : 

90 

3,952 
208 

55, 504 
826 

10,000 

1,176 

264 

1,516 
440 
440 

91 

368 
Ui8 
200 

92 

93 

1 

94 

208 
1,677 

23 

1 

826 
6,716 

310 

279 

7 

67 

66 

1,100 

4 

31 

180 

178 

16 

1 

1,286 

171 

2,730 

289 

$923,704 

$20,371 

$73,185 

$752,051 

$78,147 

$5,017,406 

$4,467,317 

$1,837,440 

$2,629,877 

$132,674 

$7,363 

$23,685 

$365,304 

$21,262 

$10,081,852 

54 
10,594 

87 
7,885 

7 
153 

15 
2,146 

912 

96 

2,779 

886 

22 
12 

78                            814 
J 

2,916 

6 
14 

490 

2,719 

96 
97 

24 

1 

98 



25 
18 
15 
40 
11 

99 



100 

7 
15 

•       105 

243 

62 

73 

145 
100 

10 
18 

101 

20 

102 

103 



10 

1U4 

30 
50 

270 

209 

32 

638 

765 

48 

774 

21 

$371,651 

$27,280 

$8,780 

$308,511 

$27,080 

$2,099,041 

$1,958,152 

$254,838 

$1,703,314 

$35,072 

$4,382 

$3,080 

$56,588 

$41,767 

$3,579,436 

21 
1,883 

21 
1,047 

2 

10 

9 

130 

10 

124 

224 

218 

99 

18 

$201,962 

$600 

$8,481 

$191,781 

$1,200 

$1,105,164 

$1,030,123 

$606,058 

$424,065 

$25,748 

$1,750 

$8,847 

$28,481 

$10,415 

$2,105,277 

5 
1,715 

7 
1,040 

18 

47 

6 
1 
3 

105 

106 

20 

107 

108 

480 

206 
240 
369 

577 

188 

452 

951 

$452,529 

$7,905 

$19,944 

$393,852 

$30,828 

$1,844,109 

$1,687,137 

$393,635 

$1,293,602 

$45,760 

$4,998 

$8,994 

$73,818 

$23,402 

$3,623,885 

34 
2,781 

27 
2,118 

6 
67 

2 
150 

133 

141 

12 

28 

$109,360 

$2,835 

$3,684 

$102,941 

1, 128 

244 

1,148 

136 

$376,780 

$4,821 

$12, 119 

$336,686 

$22,255 

$2,229,132 

$2,001,786 

$426,252 

$1,575,534 

$34,072 

$4,623 

$16,323 

$147, 367 

$26,061 

$3,974,290 

20 
2,228 

8 
446 

109 

IIU 

1,070 

24 

$133,341 

$500 

$10. 100 

$122,741 

111 

50 

1616 

$340 

$30 

$245 

112 

$62,234 

113 
114 

$1,387 
$40,847 

$10,000 
$631,4.32 
$446,583 

115 
116 

117 

$1,417,411 
$1,274,075 

$51,602 
$1,222,573 

$29,861 
$1,649 

$15,970 

$91,375 

$4,481 

$2,325,854 

1          21 
2,185 

21 
1,785 

$17,720 
$16,750 

$626,001 

$587,959 

$17,925 

$570,034 

$8,461 

$668 

$6,978 

$19,  763 

82,172 

$1,202,586 

10 
321 

5 
282 

2 
14 

118 
119 
120 

$16,760 
$120 
$260 
$600 

$446,583 

$8,213 

$200 

$1,006 

$67,461 

$7,969 

$951,  503 

4 
495 

7 
386 

121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 

$34,000 

1 
2 

127 

128 
129 

130 

131 

132 
133 

134 
135 

136 
137 

138 

3 

200 

21 
1,514 

1 

2 
90 

5 
310 

26 
560 

22 

261 

5 

18 
300 

1 
175 

8 
90 

1 
20 

12 
208 

16 

164 

39 

16 

16 
280 

19 
86 
80 

1 
5 

6 

20 

4 
12 

3 

40 

216 

10 

139 

1 
2 

140 
141 
142 
143 

50 

I 
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Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total , 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements , 

Cash  and  sundries , 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  oflicials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries , 

Officers  of  corporations^ 

Number , 

Salaries , 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 


Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over- 
January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August , 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August : 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years- 
January 

February , 

March : 

April , 

May , 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Skilled  operatives,  average  number: 
Spinners — 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Children  under  16  years 

TTnitters— 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Children  under  16  years 

Finishers- 
Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Children  under  16  years 

Machinery: 

Sets  of  cards,  number 

Woolen 

Worsted 

Shoddy 

Cotton 

Combing  machines,  number 

Of  American  manufacture \_[ 

Of  foreign  manufacture 

Sewing  machines,  number 


New  Jersey. 


25 

$1,934,489 

$79,068 

S334, 395 

18667,946 

1(853,080 

23 

56 
J67,167 


$19,080 


$48,087 

42 
$45,835 

6 
$2,252 

1,969 

1,470 

1,742 

$535, 821 

592 
$244, 376 

1,077 
$282,434 

73 
$9,011 


595 
593 
582 
682 
587 
693 
697 
592 
594 
579 
696 
614 

1,113 
1,139 
1,090 
1,081 
1,021 
995 
986 
1,007 
1,086 
1,120 
1,124 
1,162 

76 
78 
66 
60 
72 
76 
72 
74 
74 
70 
79 
79 


203 

307 

19 

53 

522 

3 

38 
26 


New  York. 


333 


261 

$35,206,059 

$1, 238, 520 

$4, 667, 689 

$10,415,088 

$18,894,762 

211 

1,084 
$1,271,398 

161 
$384,772 

923 
$886,626 

738 
$789,247 

185 
$97, 379 

33,354 

26, 298 

29,251 

$10,144,087 

9,068 
$3,803,002 

19,421 
$6,203,443 

762 
$137,642 


8,641 
8,837 
9,089 
9,242 
9,214 
9,236 
9,106 
9,110 
9,230 
9,202 
9,117 
8,792 

18,669 
19, 117 
19,696 
19,818 
19, 666 
19,680 
19, 127 
19,260 
19,628 
19,900 
19,886 
.18,916 

733 

745 
762 
770 
770 
776 
773 
758 
756 
781 
765 
752 


840 
29 


2,297 

1,530 

124 

905 

12, 133 

262 

719 
491 


North  Carolina. 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Idaho,  2;  Iowa,  1;  Kansas,  i;  Kentucky,  1; 
West  Virginia,  2. 


16 
242 
72 
31 
41 
14, 695 


40 
$2:080,649 
$102,759 
$278, 343 
$944,736 
$764,811 

38 

102 
$124,854 

27 
$35,110 

75 
$89,744 

66 
$87,254 

9 

$2,490 

3,450 

2,584 

2,944 

$617,372 

632 
$202, 333 

1,554 
$319, 506 

758 
$95, 533 


609 
616 
633 
643 
643 
643 
638 
633 
668 
639 
633 

1,619 
1,612 
1,531 
1,559 
1,533 
1,539 
1,655 
1,549 
1,516 
1,630 
1,608 
1,597 

701 
708 
735 
765 
764 
763 
7.52 
760 
763 
816 
800 
779 


34 
2 
10 

262 

559 
360 

151 
692 
114 


Ohio. 


51 


330 


$2,329,707 

$44,082 

$127,874 

$618, 648 

$1,539,203 

25 

134 
$145, 642 

■   16 
$32,400 

119 
$113,242 

88 
$99,912 

31 
$13,330 

2,818 

2,170 

2,490 

$713,580 

305 
$146,616 

1,840 
$521,195 

345 

$46,869 


307 
291 


328 
336 
335 
339 
306 
266 
267 
263 

1,902 
1.915 
1,936 
1,942 
1,997 
2,026 
1,835 
1,834 
1,811 
1,665 
1,635 
1,582 

342 
349 
347 
348 
347 
353 
364 
364 
.358 
331 
323 
314 


-LTO 


27 

1,167 

43 

11 
11 


643 


Louisiana,  1;  Mississippi,  2;  Missouri,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  Oregon,  1; 
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Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

All  other  states.i 

370 

15 

14 

16 

9 

11 

14 

37 

13 

1 

123,909,720 

$2,276,874 

$823,822 

$1,159,989 

$199,352 

$1,387,526 

$715,530 

$4,370,904 

$941,720 

2 

$971,148 

$104,778 

$29,900 

$23, 050 

$4,000 

$8,400 

$15,100 

$74,831 

$27,075 

3 

$3,245,365 

$401,867 

$162,923 

$146, 148 

$8,000 

$50,600 

$74,032 

$392, 158 

$183, 638 

4 

$8,319,692 

$644,963 

$400, 198 

$390,008 

$42,480 

$350,493 

$274, 113 

$1,336,181 

$351,691 

5 

$11,373,515 

$1,125,266 

$230,801 

$600,783 

$144,872 

$978,033 

$352,285 

$2,567,734 

$379,316 

6 

498 

9 

5 

4 

4 

14 

11 

6 

7 

7 

1,377 

72 

40 

41 

39 

36 

60 

204 

37 

8 

$1,066,986 

$100,216 

$30,333 

$40,770 

$28,354 

$41,950 

$49,470 

$233,876 

$43,658 

9 

114 

11 

15 

10 

5 

6 

12 

48 

11 

10 

$205,172 

$32,800 

$11,883 

$11,460 

$3,675 

$12,400 

$12,133 

$102,629 

$16,160 

11 

1,263 

61 

25 

31 

34 

30 

48 

156 

26 

12 

$861,814 

$67,416 

$18,450 

$29,310 

$24,679 

$29,550 

$37,337 

$131,247 

$27,498 

13 

900 

52 

22 

26 

23 

27 

41 

117 

21 

14 

$717,818 

$61,036 

$17,800 

$27,050 

$19,819 

$27,859 

$35,068 

$115,024 

$25,718 

15 

363 

9 

3 

5 

11 

3 

7 

39 

6 

16 

$143,996 

$6,380 

$650 

$2,260 

$4,860 

$1,691 

$2,269 

$16,223 

$1,780 

17 

31,196 

1,900 

1,281 

2,027 

237 

1,031 

2,076 

4,584 

1,461 

18 

25,456 

1,548 

963 

1,600 

113 

722 

1,809 

3,773 

1,184 

19 

28,143 

1,721 

1,068 

1,810 

171 

916 

1,842 

4,224 

1,327 

20 

$7,956,087 

$573,680 

$186,721 

$341,033 

$48,211 

$366,340 

$430,321 

$1,181,498 

$277,145 

21 

4,758 

472 

367 

478 

14 

316 

456 

594 

336 

22 

$2,243,666 

$229,006 

$79,577 

$114,661 

$6,548 

$137,994 

$174,245 

$263,827 

$100,604 

23 

18,875 

1,176 

430 

1,083 

156 

690 

1,077 

3,251 

851 

24 

$5,029,131 

$329, 190 

$80,802 

$198, 184 

$41,563 

$226,586 

$212,731 

$869,899 

$157,694 

25 

4,510 

73 

261 

249 

1 

10 

309 

379 

140 

26 

$683,290 

$15,484 

$26,342 

$28,188 

$100 

$1,760 

$43,345 

$57,772 

$18,947 

27 

4,732 

461 

364 

465 

11 

323 

412 

582 

334 

28 

4,767 

476 

368 

480 

11 

300 

417 

583 

333 

29 

4,722 

4&3 

341 

474 

11 

334 

426 

612 

337 

30 

4,695 

481 

342 

489 

11 

326 

422 

604 

339 

31 

4,741 

496 

347 

488 

12 

323 

425 

603 

343 

32 

4,738 

472 

343 

495 

15 

321 

482 

607 

343 

33 

4,672 

468 

342 

433 

16 

323 

486 

686 

333 

34 

4,718 

461 

358 

487 

18 

315 

486 

679 

334 

35 

4,749 

465 

373 

488 

18 

319 

481 

613 

329 

36 

4,834 

469 

400 

487 

17 

294 

486 

609 

340 

37 

4,867 

469 

404 

478 

14 

316 

485 

679 

336 

38 

4,861 

463 

422 

472 

14 

298 

464 

571 

331 

39 

18,917 

1,183 

431 

1,126 

93 

E89 

1,047 

3,153 

820 

40 

19,043 

1,196 

428 

1,137 

93 

£66 

1,057 

3,253 

829 

41 

18,909 

1,193 

426 

1,126 

112 

698 

1,062 

3,372 

846 

42 

18,902 

1,193 

426 

1,135 

122 

614 

1,070 

3,349 

856 

43 

18,864 

1,188 

416 

1,113 

142 

693 

1,058 

3,346 

866 

44 

18,728 

1,154 

405 

1,091 

157 

699 

1,098 

3,321 

867 

45 

18,455 

1,161 

388 

995 

168 

690 

1,097 

3,245 

869 

46 

18,597 

1,166 

414 

999 

179 

686 

1,101 

3,196 

854 

47 

18,598 

1,144 

445 

1,043 

196 

606 

1,106 

3,190 

833 

48 

19,048 

1,145 

463 

1,043 

214 

685 

1,093 

3,269 

869 

49 

19,242 

1,177 

455 

1,075 

206 

612 

1,096 

3,191 

868 

50 

19,197 

1,213 

475 

1,113 

190 

542 

1,039 

3,137 

845 

51 

4,422 

67 

262 

248 

1 

10 

296 

371 

126 

52 

4,4fi6 

67 

260 

255 

1 

10 

294 

378 

123 

53 

4,474 

72 

257 

255 

1 

10 

290 

388 

123 

54 

4,454 

73 

264 

271 

1 

10 

294 

371 

124 

55 

4,463 

81 

263 

267 

1 

10 

316 

373 

118 

66 

4,479 

78 

261 

247 

1 

10 

322 

393 

117 

57 

4,419 

82 

250 

211 

1 

10 

322 

394 

149 

58 

4,451 

85 

261 

241 

1 

10 

320 

396 

149 

59 

4,503 

70 

263 

231 

1 

10 

320 

395 

163 

60 

4,640 

65 

261 

227 

1 

10 

315 

384 

168 

61 

4,663 

69 

267 

260 

1 

10 

312 

355 

164 

62 

4,686 

67 

283 

275 

1 

10 

307 

351 

166 

63 

202 

21 

17 

32 

20 

38 

20 

64 

50 
52 

2,203 

27 
11 

ISO 

24 
41 

148 

5 
6 

118 

32 
11 

251 

65 

66 

67 

216 

12 

62 

19 

7,055 

387 

172 

366 

109 

46 

126 

1,583 

394 

68 

1  472 

25 

33 

79 

1 

117 

110 

56 

69 
70 

1,171 

103 

116 

207 

8 

28 

65 

141 

73 

7,751 

385 

162 

281 

95 

353 

661 

1,267 

294 

71 

1,084 

77 

16 

19 

30 

7 

37 

237 

35 

72 
73 

10 

16 

33 

31 

18 

12 

32 

6 

32 

31 

16 

2 

74 

8 

7 

30 

13 

3 

1 

"""""[\[[\y\ 

75 
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76 
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1 
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77 
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78 
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81 
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Table  6.— HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS- 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 

97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 

117 

118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 

128 
129 


130 
131 


132 
133 


134 
135 


136 
137 


138 
139 


140 
141 
142 
143 


MaoMnery— Continued. 

Spindles,  total  number 

Producing,  number 

Mule,  number 

Woolen 

Worsted 

Cotton 

Frame,  number , 

Woolen 

Worsted 

Cotton 

Doubling  and  twisting,  number 

Woolen 

Worsted 

Cotton 

Knitting  machines,  number 

Spring-beard  needle- 
Flat,  ribbed 

Flat,  plain 

Full-fashioned  flat,  ribbed 

Full-fashioned  flat,  plain 

Circular,  ribbed 

Circular,  plain 

Circular  hosiery,  automatic 

Lamb  and  other  variety,  hand. 
Latch  needle- 
Flat,  ribbed 

Flat,  plain 

Full-fashioned  flat,  ribbed 

Full-fashioned  flat,  plain 

Circular,  ribbed 

Circular,  plain 

Circular  hosiery,  automatic 

Lamb  and  other  variety,  hand. 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Eent  of  works 


Taxes. 


Rent  ol  offices,  interest.  Insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not  hitherto 
included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost 

Principal  materials,  total  cost 

Purchased  in  raw  state 

Purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form 

Fuel 


Rent  ol  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products,  total  value 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 
Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  motors — 

Nimiber 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number * 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower. 


New  Jersey. 


9,462 
9,462 
9,462 
9,462 


1,345 

48 
19 
86 
238 
12 
55 
00 
13 

126 

24 

10 

1 

420 

3 

207 

23 

J121,0fi8 

$4,406 

$6, 426 

$108,836 

$1,400 

$1,379,513 

$1,260,614 

$124,531 

$1,136,083 

$21, 310 

$1,056 

$6,426 

$80,431 

$9,676 

$2,539,178 

21 


19 
837 


2 
160 


13 
115 


New  York. 


226, 343 
225, 237 
194,985 
146,591 


48, 394 

30,252 

1,920 


28,332 

1,106 

224 


12,666 

642 

292 

12 

67 

173 

2,932 

68 

79 

525 

420 

407 

48 

4,981 

649 

238 

1,233 

$3,132,492 

$148,745 

$116,103 

$2,661,089 

$206,555 

$28, 143, 434 

$25,616,505 

$5,113,728 

$20,502,777 

$389,  309 

$76,029 

$192,387 

$1,738,638 

$130,566 

$46, 108, 600 

224 
26, 658 


155 
16,015 

25 
141 


112 
1,348 

115 

2,028 

287 

27 


North  Carolina. 


13,264 
13,264 
13,264 


13, 264 


3,043 

1 
20 


23 
240 


84 

1,753 

19 

»140,215 

$1,825 

$9,644 

$120,120 

$8,626 

$1,394,811 

$1, 255, 587 

$236, 118 

$1,019,469 

$45,880 

$1,471 

$13, 876 

$72, 730 

$5,267 

$2,483,827 

40 
2,323 


39 
1,789 


5 
285 


23 
175 


Ohio. 


6,484 
5,484 
5,484 
5,484 


2,308 

13 
42 


es 

6 
S5 
20 

544 

264 

167 

1,096 

$298,296 

$32,175 

$6,564 

$242,389 

$17,168 

$2,177,368 

$2,052,119 

$252, 432 

$1,799,687 

$16, 391 

$10,070 

$13, 780 

$63, 788 

$22,220 

$3,997,047 

25 
1,302 


12 

702 


101 


339 

"ih 
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PemnsylTania. 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

All  other  states. 

25,834 
26,122 
24,452 
19,852 

4,652 
4,364 
3,100 
3,100 

11,901 
11,904 

8,449 
8,449 
8,449 
8,449 

9,516 
9,516 
9,516 
5,520 

9,051 
7,557 
7,557 
7,567 

4,320 
4,320 
4,320 
1,320 

m 

83 

84 

85 

86 

4,600 
670 
30 

3,996 

3,000 

87 

1,264 

11,904 

88 

89 

1,264 

90 

640 
712 
612 
20 
ISO 
33,816 

196 

44 

8 

335 

163 

1,179 

l,a59 

32 

448 

503 

41 

357 

9,500 

3,318 

15,445 

1,199 

$2,102,081 

$177,028 

$37,841 

$232,161 

$16,010,621 

$14,430,614 

$659,576 

$13,771,038 

$217,291 

$66,818 

$106,943 

$1,112,977 

$75,878 

$30,763,140 

358 
15,847 

281 
12,  U6 

9 
67 

9 
149 

2 
10 

104 
1,101 

80 

763 

1,652 

537 

11,904 

91 

288 

1,494 
1,494 

92 

93 

288 

1 

94 

9') 

1,170 

1,678 

12 
2 

1,787 

180 

498 
40 

1,310 
31 

4,275 

19 
8 
10 
29 
176 
50 
59 
78 

166 

365 

122 

24 

700 

330 

1,407 

732 

$608,486 

$29,345 

$14,975 

$554,221 

$9,943 

$2,279,472 

$2,079,360 

$253, 655 

$1, 823, 70S 

$53,984 

$3,790 

$16,893 

$99,075 

$26,370 

$4,941,944 

36 
2,516 

17 
1,751 

10 
76 

3 

185 

1,376 

98 

97 

98 

67 

25 

99 

ion 

18 
372 

78 

120 

96 

10 

19 
61 

115 

149 

3 

1 

ini 

160 

w 

66 

ins 

in4 

33 

0 

40 

10 

.      7 

9 

10 

63 

$18,790 

$3,832 

$861 

$14,097 

56 
30 

4 

4 

5 

14 

228 

234 

813 

7 

$85,926 

$4,690 

$1,774 

$79,362 

ins 

infi 

2 

in7 

30 
753 

10 
994 

50 
350 

60 
574 

ins 

308 

250 

128 

25 

$195,203 

$4,136 

$8,621 

$151, 996 

$30,561 

$2,271,099 

$2,182,503 

$148,825 

$2,033,678 

$37,752 

$4,330 

$17,381 

$19,319 

$9,814 

$3,344,655 

15 
1,566 

12 
1,366 

438 

212 

624 

16 

$73,864 

61 
62 
62 

109 
110 

111 

11? 

$79,446 
$2,056 
$3,248 

$74,144 

$110,857 

$14,553 

$5,016 

$91,288 

$159,567 

$30, 109 

$4, 917 

$123,683 

$958 
$1,325,602 
$1,212,507 

$19,366 
$1,193,142 

$26,070 

113 
114 

$3,944 
$42,720 

$27,200 
$686,490 
$635,836 
M23,2S0 
$412,556 

$19,327 

116 
116 

117 

$969,  i96 
$892,269 

$167,022 
$]57,758 

$1,215,761 

$1, 104, 195 

$363,324 

$750,  871 

$18,002 

$925 

$12,680 

$78,419 

$1,630 

$1,988,685 

11 
1,363 

8 

603 

$397,769 

$362,342 

$90,193 

$272,349 

$18,260 

$426 

$1,990 

$11,796 

$2,757 

$896,987 

11 

636 

10 
622 

2 
4 

118 
119 
1''0 

$892,269 
$16,251 
$1,895 
$7,566 
$45,007 
$6,208 
$1,627,823 

16 
1,181 

15 
992 

$157,758 

$351 

$2,191 

$430 

$3,592 

$2,700 

$326,392 

9 
26 

121 
122 

$13,373 

$17,036 

$918 

$1,078,682 

13 
890 

12 
835 

$7,697 

$76,604 

$4,724 

$2,107,602 

14 
1,243 

18 
1,210 

124 
125 
126 
127 

12$ 
129 

110 

131 

::::::::::::: 

m 

1 
40 

1 
30 

1 
10 

16 
696 

134 

13'i 

138 

W 

3 
129 

3 
60 

1 
12 

2 
50 

3 
32 

1 
1 

54 
408 

18 
96 

118 

6 

72 

88 

260 

1 
26 

9 
25 

2 
10 

140 
141 
I'f 

15 

20 

143 

1 
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Table  7.— HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS— DETAILED   SUMMARY  OF  MATERIALS  AND  PRODUCTS,  UNITED  STATES 
'  TOTALS:  1905. 


Materials  used,  total  cost .  $76  693  782 

Cotton—  ' 

founds 50,886,760 

Cost  $6,869,317 

Sea-ialand — 

Pounds 369,200 

„     Cost....     {43,195 

Other  domestic —  * 

Pounds 48,299,443 

„     Cost $5,483,201 

Egyptian  and  other  foreign — 

Pounds 1,918,117 

„  Cost $342,921. 

Wool- 
Foreign,  in  condition  purchased — 

Pounds 1,130,433 

.„    Cost $543,418 

Domestic,  in  condition  purchased — 

Pounds 16,170,183 

„     Cost $5,610,440 

Foreign  and  domestic,  scoured,  pounds 13, 909, 144 

Animal  hair — 

Camel,  alpaca,  and  vicuna — 

Pounds 5,000 

„    Cost $2,500 

Moharr— 

Pounds 82,502 

„     Cost $52,252 

Buiialo,  cow,  and  other  animal  hair — 

Pounds 2,000 

Cost $125 

Materials  purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form- 
Wool  waste  and  noils—  , 

Pounds 6,020,459 

„     Cost $1,711,669 

Camel,  alpaca,  and  vicm'ia  noils — 

Pounds 69,023 

„    Cost $31,757 

Mohair  noils^ 

Pounds 96,000 

Cost $42,500 

Tops — 

Pounds 182,149 

„^   Cost $116,773 

Shoddy — 

Pounds 7,489,358 

„    Cost $923,719 

Yarns — 
Cotton — 

Pounds 161, .500, 466 

„    Cost $34,372,910 

Mermo  (cotton  rmxed) — 

Pounds 2,568,890 

„    Cost $1,118,999 

Woolen — 

Pounds 4,839,343 

„,    Cost $2,798,454 

Worsted — 

Pounds 8,789,670 

„.,  Cost $7,457,690 

Silk- 
Pounds 170,258 

„      Cost $786,899 

Spun  silk- 
Pounds 150,413 

,      Cost $414,360 

Linen — 

Pounds 55,392 

^      Cost $54,362 

Jute,  ramie,  and  other  vegetable  fiber — 

Pounds 7,225 

Cost yi  g(j2 

All  other  materials  which  are  components  of  product,  cost. .'.     $5, 63l'  618 
Soap- 
Pounds 5,681,065 

Cost $226,294 

Oil  for  preparing  wool  for  cards  and  combs- 
Gallons 264,003 

Cost.... $84,861 

Chemicals  and  dyestuffs $1  077  252 

guei... :.::::"  $i;283;oi8 

Rent  of  power  and  heat $202  030 

MUlsuppUes.....  :.  $54i;i74 

All  other  materials 54  554  632 

Freight ""[  S473!907 

Cotton  yam  made  in  mill  for  use  therein,  pounds 39,954  890 

Products,  total  value $136,558!l39 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods- 
Hose  and  half  nose — 
Cotton — 

Half  hose — 

Dozen  pairs 15,223,243 

„    V'llue $11,821,830 

Hose- 
Dozen  pairs 24,169,804 

Value $22,764,799 


Products— Continued. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods— Continued. 
Hose  and  half  nose — Continued. 
Merino  or  mixed- 
Half  hose- 
Dozen  pairs 1,611,066 

Value $2,214,678 

Hose- 
Dozen  pairs 746,228 

Value $1,182,164 

Woolen — 

Half  hose — 

Dozen  pairs 1,309,876 

Value $3,402,406 

Hose- 
Dozen  pairs 1,083,783 

Value $2,205,080  ' 

Silk  hose — 

Dozen  pairs 42,065 

Value $522,303 

Shirts  and  drawers — 
All-cotton— 

Dozens 17,107,958 

Value $39,658,762 

Merino  or  mixed — 

Dozens 2, 113, 810 

Value $13,031,754 

All-wool— 

D  ozons 485, 328 

Value $3,647,934 

Silk  or  sUk  mixed — 

Dozens 16,045 

Value $305,410 

Combination  suits — 
All-cotton — 

Dozens 1,260,301 

Value $4,478,664 

Merino  or  mixed — 

Dozens 105,242 

Value $1,199,949 

All-wool — 

Dozens 68,067 

Value $965,132 

Silk  or  silk  mixed- 
Dozens  6,810 

Value $150,202 

Leggings  and  gaiters- 
Dozen  pairs 122, 462 

Value    $619,998 

Gloves  and  mittens — 

Dozen  pairs 2,260,508 

TT    ^'^^--^-----V- : $5,666,260 

Hoods,  scarfs,  nubias,  etc. — 

Dozens 589,315 

Value...        $1,774,862 

Cardigan  jackets,  sweaters,  fancy  jackets,  etc.— 

5o^™s 811,629 

„     \alue $8,345,369 

Shawls —  ' 

Dozens. 435,306 

value 31  293  348 

Fancy  knit  goods,  wristers,  etc.—                    '      ' 

I^ozens 582  275 

Value.              $2,118,842 

Boot  and  shoe  Unmgs — 

Square  yards 11,768,961 

Value SI  240  401 

Eiderdown-                                          Sl,249,401 

Sjiuare  yards 4,843,939 

Jersey  cloth  and 'stdckiriette^ $1,018,981 

Square  yards 3,364,026 

Astrl&^A- «M«'12' 

^^^:^^:::::-:: ^f,f,t 

Partially  manufactured  products  tor  sale—     

Yams — 
Cotton— 

^°Z^' 3,304,615 

Merino  (cotton  mixed)— $654,234 

^S"*' 196,037 

Woolen- «10<'.''45 

Pounds 00  (!■;•) 

Value :;:: 3653 

Worsted-                                     $14,21.8 

Pounds „„„  „„„ 

Value                                    "" ' 

All  other  products".'.'.";.";:;:::::: ./HS'So 

Amount  received  for  contract  work ....:;;::::::;::;;::;;:;;;;:; ;  $208  167 
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WOOL  MANUFACTURES. 


By  Edward  Stanwood,  Expert  Special  Agent. 


rNTEODUCTION. 

During  tlie  period  of  five  years  between  tlie  censuses 
of  1900  and  1905  the  industries  which  use  wool  as  the 
chief  raw  material  enjoyed  as  uninterrupted  a  season 
of  prosperity  as  they  have  ever  had.  Many  circum- 
stances conspired  to  produce  this  result.  The  country 
as  a  whole  was  prosperous;  labor  was  well  employed; 
trade  of  all  sorts  was  active;  and  from  these  condi- 
tions it  natm-ally  followed  that  the  demand  for  woolen 
goods — clothing,  hats,  carpets,  etc.,  articles  of  univer- 
sal use — was  large,  and  that  payment  for  them  was 
prompt.  Again,  the  element  of  disturbance  which  has 
often  in  the  past  ruined  a  promising  situation — the 
pendency  of  a  tariff  revision,  or  the  actual  occurrence 
of  such  a  revision — was  conspicuously  absent.  No 
tariff  change  has  taken  place  since  1897,  and  manu- 
facturers have  had  time  to  adjust  their  operations  to 
a  fairly  stable  situation.  Moreover,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before  manufacturers  have  been  in  almost  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  home  market,  and  have  there- 
fore been  exempt  from  the  injurious  effects  of  a  large  but 
fluctuating  importation  of  foreign  goods.  In  1896-97, 
the  year  of  greatest  importation  of  wool  manufactures, 
the  value  of  imports  entered  for  consumption  was 
$54,127,207.  If  we  assume  that  the  value  of  the  home 
production  was  $290,000,000— it  was  $270,500,000  in 
1890  and  $297,000,000  in  1900 — the  importation  rep- 
resented nearly  16  per  cent  of  the  domestic  consump- 
tion in  that  year — less  than  one-sixth  of  the  total. 
During  the  five  years  1901  to  1905,  inclusive,  the  aver- 
age annual  value  of  importations  of  wool  manufactures 
was  $17,332,537.  In  the  last  year  of  the  series,  1904-5, 
which  may  be  assumed  to  correspond  with  the  census 
year,  the  importations  were  valued  at  $18,021,041. 
The  value  of  American  manufactures  of  wool,  as  re- 
ported at  the  census  of  1905,  was  $380,934,003.  It 
thus  appears  that  of  a  total  of  almost  $399,000,000 
worth  of  wool  manufactures  marketed  in  that  year, 
less  than  5  per  cent  was  of  foreign  production. 

From  a  rapid  survey  of  the  course  of  trade  it  would 
not  be  an  accurate  statement  to  say  that  all  conditions 
were  favorable  to  the  industry  during  the  whole  period 
imder  consideration.  The  year  ending  May  31,  1900, 
which  was  the  year  reported  at  the  Twelfth  Census,  was 


decidedly  unfavorable,  as  was  fully  stated  in  the  report 
upon  that  enumeration.  The  extremely  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  entire  trade  continued  through  the  whole 
of  the  calendar  year  1900.  But  at  the  beginning  of  1901 
it  began  to  be  recognized  that  the  stock  of  goods  on 
hand  was  very  small,  and  a  strong  and  steady  demand 
for  goods  of  all  kinds  set  in.  The  improvement  was  a 
lasting  one,  for  the  demand  continued  and  all  through 
the  year  the  mills  were  well  supplied  with  orders,  so  that 
it  could  be  said  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  season 
was  the  best  which  the  manufacturers  had  enjoyed  for 
a  long  time.  But  the  year  1902  was  even  more  pros- 
perous in  all  branches  of  the  trade,  and  this  condition 
lasted  until  the  early  summer  of  1903,  when  the  situa- 
tion became  quite  unsatisfactory,  particularly  in 
worsteds.  It  was  at  this  time  that  apprehension  was 
first  aroused  as  to  the  declining  supply  of  wool,  and  yet 
the  market  price  did  not  advance  materially  imtil  the 
following  year — 1904.  By  the  middle  of  the  year  the 
shortage  of  wool  became  fully  apparent,  and  a  sensa- 
tional advance  in  price  began.  The  evil  of  the  time 
affected  chiefly  the  worsted  and  the  carpet  branches  of 
the  iadustry,  but  the  cause  was  different  in  the  two 
cases. 

The  manufacture  of  worsted  was  greatly  affected  by 
the  enormous  decrease  of  wool  production  in  Australia 
which,  although  in  progress  for  several  years,  culmi- 
nated about  this  time.  The  market  became  almost 
bare  of  supplies,  the  price  of  Australian  wool  advanced 
rapidly,  and  of  course  other  varieties  sympathized 
with  and  shared  ia  the  advance.  This  would  not  have 
been  a  serious  calamity  to  worsted  manufacturers  if 
they  had  been  able  to  obtain  commensurate  prices  for 
their  yams  and  fabrics ;  but  unfortunately  the  market 
for  goods  did  not  respond  to  the  market  for  wool,  and 
the  business  suffered  a  period  of  depression. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  carpet  manufacturers 
were  mainly  if  not  wholly  caused  by  the  war  between 
Japan  and  Russia.  The  belligerent  powers  placed 
large  orders  in  England  for  goods  for  their  armies — 
goods  that  could  be  and  were  made  with  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  coarse  wool  ordinarily  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  weaving  of  carpets.  The  result  was  that  the  price 
of  such  wools  was  also  greatly  enhanced.  The  situa- 
tion will  be  clearly  imderstood  from  the  facts  presented 
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in  tlie  following  tabular  statement,  whicli  stiows  the 
quantity,  value,  and  average  value  per  pound  of  the 
principal  variety  of  wool  used  in  the  carpet  manufac- 
ture, Class  3,  divided  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1897.  Wool  of  Class  3,  "not  on  the  skin," 
valued  at  12  cents  or  less  per  pound  pays  a  duty  of  4 
cents  per  pound;  if  valued  at  more  than  12  cents  per 
pound  the  duty  is  7  cents  per  pound.  The  importa- 
tions of  the  priacipal  kind  of  Class  3  wool,  "not  on  the 
skin,"  for  the  years  1901-2  to  1904-5,  inclusive  (the 
first  six  months  of  the  last  year  formed  a  part  of  the 
census  year),  were  as  follows: 


VALUED  AT  12  CENTS  OE  LESS 
PEE  POUND. 

VALUED  AT  MOEE  THAN  12 
CENTS  PEE  POUND. 

TEAE. 

Quantity 
(pounds). 

Value. 

Average 

per 
pound 
(cents). 

Quantity 
(pounds). 

Value. 

Average 

per 
pound 
(cents). 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1903-4 

1904-5 

96,482,442 
113, 688,  436 
85,475,084 
76,922,101 

S8, 813, 910 
10,847,957 
8,907,288 
7,674,061 

9.1 

9.6 
10.4 
10.1 

1,115,733 
2,900,748 
19,167,061 
33,028,110 

$162,512 

468,665 

2,986,671 

5,887,706 

14.6 
15.8 
15.6 
17.8 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  wool  upon  which 
the  higher  duty  was  levied  formed  about  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  Class  3  in  the  first  year  and  3  per  cent  in 
the  second,  but  ia  the  third  year  it  formed  18  per 
cent  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  series  more  than  30 
per  cent.  The  situation  involved  a  double  hardship 
for  the  carpet  industry,  for  not  only  was  the  actual 
price  of  wool  higher  but  the  advance  in  price  carried 
over  a  large  part  of  the  staple  into  the  class  on  which 
the  higher  duty  was  levied.  Taking  the  two  classes 
together,  97,598,175  pounds  were  imported  in  1901-2 
at  a  cost  and  duty  amounting  to  $12,913,821,  an 
average  of  13.2  cents;  116,549,184  pounds  in  1902-3 
for  a  cost  and  duty  of  $16,067,411,  or  13.8  cents; 
104,642,145  pounds  in  1903-4  for  $16,654,656,  or  15.9 
cents;  108,950,211  pounds  in  1904-5  for  $18,910,619, 
or  17.4  cents.  An  advance  of  more  than  4  cents  a 
pound  ia  the  amount  paid  for  raw  material,  almost  32 
per  cent,  caused  the  difficulties  in  the  carpet  industry. 

The  situation  improved  for  the  worsted  manufac- 
turers toward  the  close  of  the  year  1904,  but  the 
improvement  seems  to  have  been  partially  at  the 
expense  of  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods.  The 
gradual  change  that  has  been  for  some  time  taking 
place  in  the  popular  taste,  which  tends  more  and  more 
toward  worsteds  in  preference  to  woolens,  caused 
such  a  stagnation  of  the  trade  in  woolen  goods  that 
many  manufacturers  have  begun  to  buy  yarns  and 
to  weave  dress  goods  instead  of  the  fabrics  for  which 
their  mills  were  constructed  and  which  they  have  pro- 
duced hitherto. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  year  covered  by  the  cen- 
sus statistics  (1904)  was  in  some  respects  prosperous,  in 
other  respects  the  conditions  were   adverse.     Upon 


the  whole  it  may  be  classed  as  a  year  rather  above  the 
average,  but  not  greatly  so.  It  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  comparisons  de- 
duced from  the  accompanying  tables  that  the  year 
ending  May  31,  1900— the  year  of  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
sus— was  one  in  which  the  situation  was  decidedly 
unfavorable. 

SCOPE   OF  THE   INQUXBT. 

In  the  statistics  presented  at  all  censuses  prior  to 
1890  the  facts  relating  to  hosiery  and  knit  goods  were 
associated  with  wool  manufactures,  in  many  cases  in 
such  a  way  that  the  two  industries  were  treated  as 
one.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  reasonableness 
in  the  method,  inasmuch  as  the  material  used  by  the 
manufacturers  of  hosiery  at  that  time  was  wool,  by  a 
great  preponderance.  But  the  two  practices  of  mixing 
cotton  with  wool  in  the  knitting  of  underwear,  and  of 
using  cotton  exclusively  for  a  large  part  of  the  produc- 
tion, rendered  the  early  classification  inexpedient.  At 
the  census  of  1890  there  was  a  difiEerentiation  to  the 
extent  of  making  hosiery  and  knit  goods  a  separate 
division  of  the  wool  industry,  and  at  the  census  of 
1900  a  still  further  separation  was  made,  although 
the  first  table  of  the  report  upon  wool  manufactures 
included  both  divisions.  In  this  report  these  two 
branches  of  textile  manufacture  are  treated  as  two 
separate  and  distinct  divisions,  so  that  none  of  the 
tables  here  presented  are  based  upon  returns  from  any 
establishment  whose  chief  product  is  hosiery  or  knit 
goods.  The  propriety  of  this  treatment  will  be  evident 
when  it  is  stated  that  of  the  materials  reported,  for 
the  census  of  1905,  as  consumed  in  hosiery  and  knit 
goods  establishments,  47,090,738  pounds  represented 
raw  wool,  mohair,  woolen,  worsted,  and  merino 
yarn,  shoddy,  and  wool  waste  and  noils,  valued  at 
$20,216,641;  whereas  212,087,226  pounds  represented 
raw  cotton  and  cotton  yarns,  valued  at  $40,242,227. 
Clearly  mills  which  use  from  four  to  five  times  as  much 
cotton  in  weight  as  of  wool,  and  twice  as  much  cotton 
in  value,  are  not  properly  classified  as  engaged  in  wool 
manufacture. 

This  report,  then,  covers  the  wool  manufacture 
proper.  It  adopts  the  same  grouping  as  that  which 
was  observed  in  the  two  preceding  Census  reports, 
namely,  worsted  goods;  woolen  goods;  carpets  and  rugs, 
other  than  rag;  felt  goods;  and  wool  hats.  There  are 
also  separate  reports  upon  wool  scouring  and  wool 
pulling,  which  were  first  made  the  subject  of  special 
inquuy  in  1900;  on  the  shoddy  manufacture;  and  on 
felt  hats,  heretofore  reported  under  the  head  of  fur 
hats. 

Table  1  presents  the  leading  facts  relating  to  the 
wool  manufacture  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1860 
to  1905. 
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Table  1 — ^WOOL  MANUFACTURES— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1860  TO  1905. 


1906 


1900 


1890 


1S80 


1870 


18601 


PEE  CENT  OF  INCEEASE. 


1900 

to 
1905 


1890 

to 
1900 


1880 

to 

1890 


1870 

to 
1880 


1860 

to 
1870 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Balaned  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  nimiber 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  avera€:e  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  imder  16  years 

Wages 

Uiscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


S370, 

*8, 

$70, 

$44; 

$23, 


S2i: 

$242! 
$380: 


1,213 

861,691 
6,616 
177,346 
179,976 
797, 524 

94, 841 
237, 484 

72,222 
992,908 

12,913 
667,132 
588,465 
561,096 
,934,003 


1,414 

$310, 179, 749 

4,495 

$6, 455, 495 

159, 108 

$57,933,817 

83, 371 

$36,412,872 

64,141 

$19,549,423 

11, 596 

$1,971,522 

$17,329,932 

$181, 159, 127 

$296,990,484 


$245,886, 

S3, 

«$4,057, 

154, 

$54,339, 

78, 

$33,702, 

64, 

$18,883, 

10, 

$1, 754, 

$15, 622, 

$167,233, 

$270,527, 


$143, 


$40, 


$149, 
$238, 


2,330 
612,278 

h 

132,672 
687,612 

67,942 
(<) 

49,107 

(') 

15,623 

') 

>) 

60,600 
085,686 


3,208 
$121,451,059 

^^ 

105,071 
$36,928,150 

63,400 
C) 

39,150 

« 
12,521 

h 

$124,318,792 
$199,257,262 


1,476 
$38,814,422 

50,419 

$11,699,630 

29,852 

20,567 


$43, 447, 048 
873,454,000 


n4.2 
19.6 
24.9 
26.7 
13.1 
22.2 
13.8 
21.5 
12.6 
22.7 
11.4 
30.2 
24.6 
33.9 
28.3 


n6.5 

26.1 

23.1 

59.1 

3.1 

6.6 

6.1 

8.0 

2  1.2 

3.5 

7.6 

12.4 

10.9 


S27.3 
71.3 


227.4 
18.2 


117.3 
212.9 


16.3 
33.6 
15.6 


26.3 
13.2 
27.2 


108.4 
207.1 
78.9 


32.2 

Vsi.'o' 


25.4 
'24."8' 


90.4 


12.1 
13.6 


20.0 
19.5 


186.1 
171.3 


1  Carding  mills  were  not  included  in  1860. 

'  Decrease. 

'  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  In  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

*  Not  reported  separately. 

'  Not  reported. 


The  whole  number  of  establishments  reported  for 
1905  is  1,213,  as  compared  with  1,414  at  the  Twelfth 
Census.  The  1905  total  includes  792  woolen  mills, 
226  worsted  mills,  139  carpet  establishments,  39  estab- 
lishments making  felt  goods,  and  17  wool  hat  estab- 
lishments. The  reduction  of  201  in  number  is  wholly 
accounted  for  by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  woolen 
mills,  from  1,035  to  792,  caused  largely  no  doubt  by 
the  omission  of  custom  carding  mills  at  this  census, 
and  by  a  moderate  consolidation  of  establishments. 
The  worsted  mills  have  increased  from  186  to  226 — a 
strildng  illustration  of  the  favor  in  which  worsted 
goods  are  now  regarded.  The  changes  in  the  number 
of  other  classes  of  establishments  are  unimportant. 
Each  item  in  the  above  summary,  except  the  number 
of  establishments,  exhibits  an  increase  from  1900  to 
1905,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  five  years  is  greater  than  in  the  ten  years  from 
1890  to  1900. 

BANK   OF    STATES   ACCOKDING  TO  VALUE  OP   PRODUCTS. 

Table  2  shows  the  rank  at  the  last  three  census 
enumerations  of  the  10  states  returning  the  greatest 
value  of  products  at  the  census  of  1905. 

Table  2. — Wool  manufactures — rank  often  states  leading  in  aggre- 
gate value  of  products  in  1905,  distributed  by  industries:  1890  to 
1905} 


1905 

1900 

1890 

6TATZ. 

Rank. 

Value  of 
products. 

-Rant      '^bX\16  of 
^^^^-  products. 

Eank. 

Value  of 
products. 

TOTAL. 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

Ehode  Island 

■Mftw  York       

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

$109,027,873 
83,054,561 
52,640,763 
38,880,819 
18,704,845 
17,251,631 
17,579,590 
14,284,480 
4,698,405 
1,382,874 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
10 
9 

$81,041,537 
71,878,503 
38,671,879 
30,813,339 
12,637,032 
13,793,144 
13,412,784 
7,624,062 
2,572,646 
1,321,751 

2 
1 
3 
4 
6 
7 
8 
6 
10 
12 

$67,599,321 
72,393,182 
32,204,629 
28,663,569 

13,733,895 

8,628,070 

7,521,317 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

10,769,240 
2,723,683 

Ohio        ........... 

1,920,002 

I  This  table  does  not  include  the  value  of  products  of  states  having  less  than 
3  establishments  in  the  various  subdivisions;  some  of  the  totals,  therefore,  are 
less  than  the  correct  amounts. 


Table  2. — Wool  manufactures — ranh  of  ten  states  leading  in  aggre- 
gate value  of  products  in  1905,  distributed  by  industries:  1890  to 
1905  '—Continued. 


Massachusetts . . 
Ehode  Island... 
Pennsylvania . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Connecticut 

Maine 

New  Hampstdre 
Ohio 


Massachusetts.. 
Pennsylvania... 

Maine 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island... 

New  York 

Vermont 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . . 

New  York 

Massachusetts .  - 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Massachusetts.. 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Maine 

Pennsylvania... 
Coimeoticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 
Massachusetts . . 
New  Jersey 


1905 


Eank. 


Value  of 
products. 


Eank. 


Value  of 
products. 


1890 


Eank, 


Value  of 
products. 


WOESTED   GOODS. 


$51,973,944 

1 

44,477,596 

2 

35,683,015 

3 

11,925,126 

4 

7,858,622 

5 

4,316,534 

6 

3,609,990 

8 

3,270,498 

7 

(') 

9 

$40,557,363 

2 

33,341,329 

1 

22,109,392 

3 

6,823,721 

7 

5,958,259 

4 

4,539,814 

5 

1,779,562 

8 

« 

6 

m 

10 

$21,933,775 
22,319,684 
17,861,776 
2,058,662 
5,763,102 
4,651,402 

m 

2,764,976 


■WOOLEN  GOODS. 


44,653,940 

1 

19,222,465 

2 

13,969,600 

3 

11,166,965 

4 

11,013,982 

5 

8,163,167 

7 

7,384,755 

6 

4,698,405 

9 

3,577,674 

8 

1,382,874 

13 

30,888,104 

1 

25,389,344 

2 

11,633,232 

6 

8,097,218 

4 

■7,624,062 

6 

5,330,550 

3 

6,715,005 

8 

2,572,646 

10 

4,755,393 

7 

1,321,751 

13 

35,771,161 
29,878,010 
7,521,317 
9,082,403 
8,004,264 
9,884,945 
5,188,020 
2,723,683 
5, 652, 166 
1, 513, 302 


CAEPET3  AND  ETTGS,  OTHEE  THAN  BAG. 


27,120,311 

19,404,133 
9,713,978 
3,221,346 
1,748,831 


23,113,058 
15,029,218 
6,966,237 

m 

1,522,827 


22,886,416 
14,606,116 
7,275,009 

(») 

817,242 


FELT  GOODS. 


1,734,136 

1 

1,526,830 

2 

691,203 

4 

^ 

160,633 

3 

«5 

« 

V) 

1,517,199 
918,890 
P) 
406,700 

322,800 
(2) 


WOOL  HATS. 


1,054,541 

1 

658,428 

2 

m 

3 

« 

4 

1,376,721 
1,106,076 
1,103,003 


1,489,132 
1,444,180 
1,700,486 


1  This  table  does  not  include  the  value  of  products  of  states  having  less  than 
3  establishments  in  the  various  subdivisions;  some  of  the  totals,  therefore,  are 
less  than  the  correct  amounts. 

2  The  value  of  prodacts  for  this  state  in  this  industry  cajn  not  be  shown  .<!epa- 
rately. 

*  Eank  can  not  be  determined. 
<  Not  reported. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


As  was  the  case  in  1900,  Massachusetts  held  the  first 
rank  in  the  total  value  of  products  for  all  branches, 
with  an  aggregate  of  $109,027,873  (see  note  1  of 
Table  2).  Pennsylvania,  which  was  the  leader  in 
1890,  dropped  to  the  second  place  in  1900,  and  still 
occupies  it,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  $83,054,561. 
The  increase  of  almost  $28,000,000  ia  Massachusetts 
is  more  than  double  the  increase  for  Pennsylvania. 
These  2  states  now  report  a  combined  aggregate  value 
of  more  than  $192,000,000,  out  of  a  total  for  the  whole 
country  of  nearly  $381,000,000,  or  slightly  more  than 
one-half.  Rhode  Island  is  third.  New  York  fourth, 
and  Connecticut  fifth;  they  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tions in  1890  and  1900.  These  3  states  report  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  value  of  products,  but  the 
value  reported  by  Rhode  Island  is  still  less  than  half 
that  of  Massachusetts,  and  New  York  does  not  yet 
reach  one-half  the  product  of  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey  retains  the  sixth  place  and  Maine  the  seventh. 
New  Hampshire  is  eighth,  as  in  1900,  while  Vermont 
and  Ohio  have  interchanged  rank,  Vermont  now  being 
ninth.  The  10  leading  states  in  1900  produced  94.6 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  products  of  all  wool  manu- 
factures of  the  country,  and  the  10  leading  states  in 
1905  produced  95  per  cent  of  the  total,  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  local  concentration. 

The  relative  rank  of  the  states  in  the  several  branches 
of  the  manufacture  differs  from  that  in  the  industry  as 
a  whole.  The  rank  in  the  worsted  goods  branch  has 
not  changed  since  1900,  except  that  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  now  seventh  and  eighth,  respectively,  were 
reversed  in  1900.  In  the  production  of  woolen  goods 
the  changes  are  not  numerous.  Rhode  Island  is  sixth 
and  New  York  seventh,  reversing  the  order  of  1900, 
and  Vermont  and  New  Jersey,  eighth  and  ninth, 
respectively,  have  also  exchanged  places  since  1900. 
In  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  rugs  Pennsylvania, 
first,  and  New  York,  second,  distance  all  competi- 
tors, as  do  New  York,  first,  and  Massachusetts,  second, 
in  the  production  of  felt  goods,  and  New  York  and 
Penijsylvania  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  hats. 

The  3  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
and  Providence,  R.  I.,  are  still,  as  they  have  been 
for  many  years,  the  leading  centers  of  production 
in  wool  manufactures,  and  both  in  1900  and  1905 
they  stood  in  the  order  named.  Moreover,  each  of 
these  cities  has  very  largely  increased  its  production 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts of  the  3  cities,  as  shown  in  the  following  tabular 
statement,  amounts  to  $120,244,118  in  1905,  which 
is  31.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  products  of  all  the 
estabhshments  reporting. 


Eanh  of  three  leading  cities  according  to  value  of  products:  1890  to  1905. 


1905 

1900 

1890 

Rank. 

Value  ol 
products. 

Rani. 

Value  ol 
products. 

Bank. 

Value  o( 
products. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Providence,  E.  I 

1 
2 
3 

864,666,335 
32,476,233 
23,101,550 

1 
2 
3 

$56,672,007 
25,584,744 
18,375,776 

1 
3 
2 

S58,780,875 
10,431,192 
17,740,431 

OWNERSHIP    OF    MILLS. 

It  was  noted  in  the  report  at  the  census  of  1890 
that  the  manufacture  of  wool  has  tended  far  more 
than  that  of  cotton  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  individ- 
ual owners  and  of  firms,  and  not  to  fall  under  the  man- 
agement of  corporations,  large  or  small.  But  it  was 
added  that  the  tendency  even  then  was,  and  had  been 
for  some  years,  in  the  direction  of  the  corporate  form 
of  management.  The  number  of  establishments  under 
each  form  of  ownership  was  not  disclosed  by  the  sta- 
tistics at  the  Eleventh  Census,  but  in  1900  there  were 
528  establishments  operated  by  individuals,  429  by 
firms  and  partnerships,  456  by  corporations,  and  1  by 
miscellaneous.  At  the  present  census  333  are  operated 
by  individuals,  311  by  firms,  567  by  corporations,  and 
2  by  miscellaneous.  The  per  cent  each  class  forms  of 
the  total  is  indicated  in  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment: 


1905 

1900 

Total 

100.0 

100  0 

Individuals 

27.5 

25.6 

46.7 

0.2 

37  3 

Firms 

32.3 

No  doubt  a  large  part  of  this  change  is  due  to  the 
disappearance  of  many  small  carding  and  other  mills 
from  the  fist.  But  in  the  worsted  branch  of  the 
industry  the  sole  cause  is  the  construction  of  large 
establishments  under  corporate  management.  In 
1900  there  were  43  worsted  mills  owned  by  individ- 
uals. The  same  number  is  now  reported.  Of  mills 
owned  by  partnerships,  the  number  has  decreased 
from  60  to  52,  but  of  those  operated  by  incorporated 
companies,  there  is  an  increase  from  83  to  131.  Of 
carpet  establishments,  the  "whole  number  shows  an 
increase  from  133  to  139.  The  corporate  establish- 
ments have  increased  from  35  to  49,  and  the  number 
under  both  the  other  forms  of  management  has  dimin- 
ished slightly. 
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CAPITAL. 


The  leading  facts  relative  to  tlie  capital  employed 
in  the  wool  manufactures  of  the  country  are  presented 
in  Table  3. 

Table  3. — Capital,  with  per  cent  of  increase:  1890  to  1905. 


CENSUS. 

PER  CENT  OF 
INCREASE. 

1905 

1800 

1890 

1900 

to 

1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

Aggregate 

■5.370,861,691 

S310,179,749 

$245,886,743 

19.6 

26.1 

Total  fixed  capital 

172,183,291      125,226,619 

106,146,810 

37.5 

18.0 

25,743,617 
52,232,851 

94,205,323 

198,678,400 

17,936,483 
38,074,295 

69,215,841 
184,953,130 

12,682,857 
33,950,456 

69,513,497 
139,739,933 

43.5 
37.2 

36.1 
7.4 

41.4 

Buildings 

12.1 

MacMnery,  tools,  and 

ITTiplPTTIPTltS 

16.3 

Cash  on  hand,  unsettled 
ledger  accounts,  stock 
OT)  nftTid,  etc 

32.4 

The  gross  capital  is  $370,861,691,  an  increase  in  five 
years  of  $60,681,942,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of 
$64,293,006  in  the  ten  years  preceding.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  increase,  it  will  be  observed,  is  in 
fixed  capital,  for  the  active  capital  consisting  of  the 
items  cash  on  hand,  unsettled  ledger  accounts,  etc., 
although  the  larger  of  the  two  divisions,  contributed 
less  than  23  per  cent  of  the  total  increase.  The  expla- 
nation is  obvious  when  the  condition  of  the  industry 
for  1900  and  1905  is  considered.  In  the  earher  year 
the  stock  on  hand  unsold  and  the  unsettled  accounts 
were,  in  their  magnitude,  an  unpleasant  reminder  of 
the  depressed  state  into  which  the  wool  manufacture 
had  fallen.  The  aggregate  of  the  items  making  up 
the  total  of  active  capital  increased  more  than 
$45,000,000  in  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900,  whereas 
the  fixed  capital  increased  only  about  $19,000,000. 
The  improved  conditions  of  the  last  five  years  reversed 
the  order  of  increase.  The  value  of  the  land  occupied 
shows  the  large  increase  of  43.5  per  cent;  of  bmldings, 
37.2  per  cent;  and  of  machinery^  etc.,  36.1  per  cent; 
but  the  increase  in  the  item  which  includes  not  only 
working  capital  but  unsold  product  and  delayed  col- 
lections is  but  7.4  per  cent. 

In  1890  the  capital  of  woolen  mills  proper  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  worsted  nulls,  the  capital  of  the  one 
having  been,  in  rotmd  numbers,  $131,000,000;  of  the 
other,  $68,000,000.  In  the  ensuing  decade  the  invest- 
ment in  the  worsted  manufacture  was  so  large  that 
the  mills  engaged  in  that  industry  reported  a  capital 
of  $132,168,110,  as  against  $124,386,262  for  woolen 
mills.  The  capital  now  reported  is  $162,464,929  for 
the  worsted,  and  $140,302,488  for  the  woolen  industry. 
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In  1890  the  investment  of  worsted  manufacturers 
in  land,  buildings,  and  machinery  was  less  than 
$28,000,000.  It  is  now  more  than  $73,000,000,  hav- 
ing increased  nearly  twofold.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  corresponding  fixed  capital  of  woolen  manufac- 
tures, which  was  nearly  $58,000,000  in  1890,  is  still  less 
than  $67,000,000.  These  facts  indicate  how  the  pop- 
ular taste  has  impressed  itself  on  the  entire  industry 
in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  buildings  occupied  for 
the  manufacture  of  worsteds  were  valued  at  less  than 
•$8,000,000  in  1890,  at  more  than  $13,000,000  in  1900, 
and  now  at  more  than  $20,000,000.  The  figures  relat- 
ing to  active  capital  are  equally  significant.  Although 
there  has  been  so  great  an  expansion  of  worsted  manu- 
factures, the  active  capital  of  the  mills  of  that  depart- 
ment, which  was  $40,000,000  in  1890  and  $85,000,000 
in  1900,  is  now  reported  at  only  $89,000,000.  For 
the  reasons  already  given  this  small  increase,  when 
there  has  been  so  great  an  increase  of  business,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  strength  rather  than  of 
weakness. 

The  statistics  of  the  other  branches  of  the  industry 
present  nothing  startling.  The  capital  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  rugs  was  $38,000,000 
in  1890,  $44,000,000  in  1900,  and  is  now  nearly 
$57,000,000,  showing  a  steady  and  healthy  growth  of 
the  business.  It  may  be  that  the  increase  of  active 
capital  from  $24,500,000  in  1900  to  nearly  $30,000,000 
in  1905  reflects  the  situation,  almost  resembling  a 
blight,  which  so  seriously  afl'ected  the  carpet  industry 
toward  the  end  of  the  census  year.  The  capital  of  felt 
mills  shows  a  satisfactory  increase;  that  of  wool  hats 
exhibits  a  decrease,  in  continuation  of  that  which  was 
noted  in  1900. 

Table  46,  at  the  end  of  this  report,  shows  the  capital 
in  detail  for  each  division  of  the  combined  industry 
for  the  census  of  1905. 

EMPLOYEES   AND    WAGES. 

The  total  number  of  salaried  employees  has  increased 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  their  salaries,  but  the  mmi- 
bers  present  no  matter  of  special  interest. 

The  total  number  of  wage-earners  has  increased  from 
159,108  to  179,976,  or  13.1  per  cent— a  very  much 
higher  rate  of  increase  than  that  which  took  place  be- 
tween 1890  and  1900.  The  total  amount  of  wages  has 
increased  at  a  higher  percentage,  namely,  22.2,  which 
may  indicate  either  an  increase  in  the  wages  of  those 
already  employed  or  the  employment  of  higher  skilled 
and  better  paid  labor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  both  of  these  factors  contribute  to  the 
result,  but  no  reasonable  attempt  can  be  made  to  es- 
tablish an  average  rate  of  wages,  inasmuch  as  that 
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average  would  include  skilled  and  unskilled  alike,  and 
could  not  be  other  than  misleading. 

Table  4  shows  the  average  number  of  wage-earners 
and  the  proportion  of  men,  women,  and  children  at 
the  last  four  enumerations: 

Table  4. — Average  number  of  wage-earners,  and  proportion  of  men, 
women,  and  children:  1880  to  1905. 


Total. 


Men  16  years  and  over. 


Women  16  years  and  over j-., 


Children  under  16  years. , 


Cen- 
sus. 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 


Average 
number. 


179,976 
159, 108 
154,271 
131,059 


94,841 
83, 371 
78, 550 
66,347 

72,222 
64, 141 
64,944 
49, 104 

12,913 
11,596 
10,777 
15,608 


Per  cent 
ol  total. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


52.7 
52.4 
50.9 
50.6 

40.1 
40.3 
42.1 
37.5 

7.2 
7.3 
7.0 
11.9 


Although  the  proportions  remain  nearly  constant, 
the  gradual  tendency  is  toward  an  increase  in  the 
relative  number  of  men  and  a  decrease  in  the  relative 
number  of  women  and  children.  The  large  decrease 
in  child  labor  between  1880  and  1890  was  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed; but  otherwise  the  tendency  above  noted, 
though  slow,  is  uninterrupted.  It  may  be  observed 
that  there  is  a  similar  tendency,  still  more  marked, 
in  the  changing  proportion  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  the  cotton  industry,  and  undoubtedly  the 
explanation  is  the  same  in  both  cases — that  the  in- 
crease in  speed  and  efficiency  of  modern  machinery 
imposes  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  the  muscles  and 
nerves  of  women  and  children,  and  that  it  is  found 
more  profitable  to  employ  men. 

Although  the  worsted  industry  in  the  matter  of  capi- 
tal, cost  of  materials,  and  value  of  products  has  sur- 
passed the  woolen  branch,  it  has  not  yet  overtaken  the 
woolen  branch  in  the  matter  of  wage-earners  and  their 
wages,  but  during  the  past  five  years  the  average  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  in  worsted  mills  has  increased  from 
57,008  to  69,251,  whereas  the  number  in  woolen  mills 
has  increased  only  from  68,893  to  72,747.  The  propor- 
tion of  women  and  children  employed  in  worsted  mills 
is  very  much  greater  than  the  corresponding  proportion 
in  woolen  mills. 

POWER. 

The  power  reported  by  all  branches  of  the  wool  indus- 
try at  the  census  of  1905  was  346,500  horsepower,  an 
increase  of  72,238  horsepower  during  the  five-year 
period,  against  an  increase  of  63,620  horsepower  during 
the  preceding  decade.  The  percentage  of  increase  was 
26.3.     The  total  horsepower  for  each  branch  of  the 


wool  industry  compared  with  the  average  number  of 
wage-earners  is  shown  in  Table  5. 

Table  5. — Horsepower,  number  of  wage-earners,  and  average  hone' 
power  per  wage-earner,  by  industries:  1880  to  1905. 


Total. 


Worsted  goods. 


Woolen  goods. 


Carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag. 


Felt  goods. , 


Wool  hats. 


Year. 

Total 
horse- 
power. 

Average 
number  of 
wage- 
earners. 

Horse- 
power per 
wage- 
earner. 

1905 
IPOO 
1890 
1880 

346,500 
274,262 
210,642 
140,058 

179,976 
159, 108 
154,271 
131,059 

1.03 

1.72 
1.37 
1.07 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

180,620 
97,383 
57,111 
16,437 

69,251 

57,008 

42,978 

■       18,639 

1.89 
1.71 
2.82 
0.88 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

163,793 
139,645 
122,501 
106,607 

72,747 
68,893 
76,915 
85,202 

2.25 
2.03 
1.59 
1.25 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

39,239 
26,9.32 
22,684 
10,491 

33,221 
28,411 
28,736 
20,299 

1.18 
0.95 
0.79 
0.62 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

10,936 
7,973 
5,0.51 
2,631 

3,254 
2,688 
2,142 
1,488 

3.38 
2.97 
2.36 
1.77 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1830 

1,912 

2,329 
3,295 
.3,992 

2,108 
3,600 
6,431 

1.27 
1.10 
0.94 
0.74 

For  the  period  1900  to  1905  the  largest  actual  in- 
crease in  power — 33,237  horsepower,  or  46  per  cent  of 
the  whole  increase — ^was  reported  by  the  worsted  man- 
ufacturers; the  woolen  industry  added  24,148  horse- 
power. In  percentage  of  increase  the  carpet  mills 
show  the  largest  gain,  45.7  per  cent.  The  wool  hat 
manufacture  alone  shows  a  decrease,  as  it  does  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  operations  generally. 

The  figures  for  the  kinds  of  power,  shown  in  Table  46 
and  compared  with  the  1900  totals,  present  some 
interesting  facts.  Waterpower  has  increased  from 
79,056  to  only  79,354  horsepower,  whereas  steampower 
has  increased  from  186,252  to  229,246  horsepower. 
In  the  worsted  industry  there  was  an  increase  of  21,931 
in  the  horsepower  obtained  from  steam  and  a  decrease 
of  3,657  in  that  obtained  direct  from  water.  In  the 
woolen  branch  there  was  an  increase  of  14,007  in  the 
horsepower  derived  from  steam,  and  of  3,573  in  the 
horsepower  derived  from  water.  The  rapidly  extend- 
ing use  of  electricity  in  the  woolen  industry  as  a  whole 
is  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  horsepower  owned  and 
rented  from  7,495  in  1900  to  27,809  in  1905.  Although 
the  numerical  addition  is  only  20,314  horsepower,  as 
compared  with  42,994  horsepower  added  to  steam 
plants,  the  rapidity  of  the  introduction  of  electric  power 
is  highly  significant.  Of  the  increase  in  this  kind  of 
power,  10,551  horsepower,  or  more  than  one-half,  is  to 
be  credited  to  the  worsted  branch. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  last  column  of 
Table  5,  which  shows  the  horsepower  per  wage-earner, 
is  that  the  same  influences  which  have  been  operating 
in  the  past  are  still  potent.     As  machinerv  is  made 
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more  efficient  a  larger  mechanical  power  comes  under 
the  control  of  a  single  workman.  As  compared  with 
1880  the  horsepower  assigned  to  each  person  employed 
has  nearly  doubled.  In  the  case  of  worsted  goods  it 
has  become  more  than  twice  what  it  was  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago. 

MACHINEKT. 

One  of  the  accurate  tests  of  the  growth  of  an  indus- 
try like  that  of  the  wool  manuf  actaire  is  the  amount  of 
machinery  employed.  The  following  tabular  state- 
ment shows  the  number  of  woolen  cards,  combing 
machines,  spindles,  and  looms  reported  at  each  census 
from  1880  to  1905: 

Machinery,  by  hinds:  1880  to  1905. 


CENSUS. 

PEE  CENT  OF 
INCEEASE. 

Knn). 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1900 

to 

1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

1880 

to 
1890 

Woolen  cards ' . . . 

ComBlng  machines . . 
Spindles ,, 

5,968 

1,549 

4,021,098 

77,985 

6,605 

1,451 

3,511,099 

74,190 

7,015 

839 

2,793,147 

69,658 

6,989 

515 

2,111,973 

57,297 

19.6 
6.8 

14.5 
5.1 

15.8 
72.9 
25.7 

e.6 

0.4 
02.9 
32.3 

Looms..,,,. 

21.6 

1  Decrease. 


Notwithstanding  the  apparent  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  woolen  cards,  which  was  a  feature  also  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  it  is  not  believed 
that  there  has  actually  been  any  considerable  decrease. 
A  partial  explanation  of  this  statement  is  that,  in 
spite  of  the  care  that  was  exercised  in  1900,  it  is 
believed  that  a  certain  number  of  worsted,  shoddy, 
and  cotton  cards  were  reported  as  woolen  at  that  time, 
whereas  in  the  figures  for  1905  aU  except  woolen  cards 
have  been  excluded.  At  the  census  of  1905,  2,298 
worsted,  shoddy,  and  cotton  cards  were  reported,  but 
the  number  of  these  is  without  significance  in  the  con- 
sideration of  machine  capacity.  The  number  of  such 
cards  which  may  have  crept  into  the  returns  for  1900 
was  undoubtedly  much  less  than  the  number  just 
given.  Another  reason,  also  not  significant,  for  the  de- 
crease is  the  disappearance  from  the  statistics  of  many 
small  custom  carding  mills.  The  number  of  combing 
machines  has  increased  from  1,451  in  1900  to  1,549 
in  1905,  which  is  an  increase  at  a  very  much  slower 
rate  than  that  between  1890  and  1900.  The  number 
of  spindles  and  looms  shows  an  increase  at  a  higher 
yearly  rate  than  during  the  preceding  decade. 

Cards. — Table  6  shows,  by -geographic  divisions,  the 
number  of  mills  reporting  cards  and  the  number  of  sets 
of  cards  in  each,  for  1890,  1900,  and  1905. 


Table  6.— WOOL  MANUFACTUBES— NUMBER  OF  MILLS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  SETS  OF  CARDS,  BY 

GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1890  TO  1905. 


United  States. 


New  England  states. 


Middle  states. 


Bouthem  states. 


Western  states. 


Census. 


1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 


Number 
report- 
ing sets 
of  cards. 


951 

976 

1,468 


405 
344 
604 

282 
233 
466 

114 
206 
197 

150 
193 
301 


1  set. 


158 
139 
347 


15 
13 
47 

41 
36 
120 

54 
37 
67 


53 
123 


2  sets. 


133 
119 
221 


3  sets. 


86 
76 
131 


4  sets. 


81 
107 


5  sets. 


49 

28 

46 

25 

53 

34 

24 

16 

IH 

14 

34 

22 

9 

6 

8 

2 

8 

2 
7 

7 

8 

5 

12 

8 

7  sets. 


8  sets. 


9  sets. 


10  to  15 
sets. 


105 
69 
106 


15  to  20 
sets. 


20  sets 
and 
over. 


Card- 
ing 


(0 


231 
193 


« 


31 
28 


(') 


(>) 


113 
75 


45 
54 


•  Custom  carding  mills  -were  largely  omitted  from  the  factory  census  of  1905,  and  iherelore  are  not  shown  separately  in  this  table. 


Although  the  statistics  for  the  census  of  1905  show 
a  moderate  increase  in  the  number  both  of  one  set  and 
two  set  mills,  it  is  probably  true,  as  was  noted  in  the 
report  at  the  Twelfth  Census,  that  the  small  mill  with 
one  or  two  sets  of  cards  is  disappearing,  and  that  the 
industry  is  being  established  in  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant nulls.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  one-set  mills  is  19,  of  which  17  are  located 
in  the  Southern  states,  where  the  industry  is  not  as 
yet  prominent.     There  has,  in  fact,  been  an  increase 


in  the  number  of  mills  reporting  every  number  of 
sets  from  1  up  to  20  and  over,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  larger  increase  is  in  the  mills  having  the 
largest  number  of  sets.  For  example,  the  number 
reporting  from  10  to  15  sets  has  increased  from  69  to 
105;  the  number  of  those  having  from  15  to  20  sets, 
from  31  to  57;  and  of  those  having  20  sets  and  over, 
from  37  to  78.  In  fact,  one-half  of  the  increase  shown 
in  Table  6  is  contributed  by  those  reporting  10  sets  or 
more. 
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Table  7,  showing  the  carding  machinery — woolen 
cards  only — in  the  10  states  reporting  the  greatest 
number  of  cards  at  the  census  of  1905,  from  1870  to 


1905,  represents  with  an  approach  to  accuracy  the 
relative  rank  of  the  leading  states  in  the  woolen 
manufacture  proper. 


Table  7.— WOOLEN  CAKDS 

1  BY  STATES: 

1870  TO  1905. 

1905  2 

1900 

1S90 

1880 

1870 

STATE. 

Number 
of  cards 
(sets). 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number 

of  cards 

(sets). 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number 
of  cards 
(sets). 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number 
of  cards 
(sets) . 

i 
Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number 
of  cards 
(sets). 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

United  States 

5,968 

100. 0 

6,606 

100.0 

7,015 

100.0 

6,989 

100.0 

8,705 

10O.0 

Total  for  10  states 

5,172 

86.7 

5,736 

86.8. 

6,055 

86.3 

5,667 

81.1 

6,284 

72.2 

Massachusetts 

1,626 
916 
615 
487 
455 
376 
344 
154 
119 
80 

796 

27.2 
15.3 
10.3 
8.2 
7.6 
6.3 
6.8 
2.6 
2.0 
1.4 

13.3 

1,694 
1,262 
748 
459 
437 
335 
478 
207 
124 
92 

869 

24.1 
19.1 
11.3 
7.0 
6.6 
6.1 
7.2 
3.1 
1.9 
1.4 

13.2 

1,786 
1,2.64 
702 
532 
387 
380 
658 
202 
120 
135 

960 

25.4 
17.9 
10.0 
7.6 
6.5 
5.4 
8.0 
2.9 
1.7 
1.9 

13.7 

1,622 
1,120 
830 
643 
274 
317 
495 
161 
145 
160 

1,322 

23.2  1 
16.0 
11.9' 
7.8 
3.9 
4.5 
7.1 
2.3 
2.1 
2.3 

18.9 

1,433 
1,429 
940 
682 
335 
360 
484 
98 
177 
346 

2,421 

16.  i 

16.4 

New  York 

10.  S 

7.8 

8.9 

4.1 

6.0 

New  Jersey                      

1.1 

2.0 

4.0 

All  other  states          

27. » 

1  The  term  ' '  woolen  cards  "was  more  restrictive  in  1905  than  at  prior  censuses,  when  some  cotton,  shoddy,  and  worsted  cards  may  have  been  thus  reported. 
»  Custom  carding  mills  were  largely  omitted  from  the  factory  census  of  1906,  although  included  at  prior  censuses. 


Massachusetts,  which  reported  1,626  sets  of  woolen 
cards  out  of  a  total  of  5,968  for  1905,  has  since  1880 
contained  practically  one-fourth  of  all  the  woolen 
cards  in  the  United  States.  It  was  already  the 
leader  before  that  time,  but  not  so  markedly  as  since 
1880.  Pennsylvania  also  has  been  second  in  rank 
during  the  whole  time,  but  it  does  not  now  contain 
so  large  a  proportion  of»  the  total  as  formerly.  The 
5  states  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 

Table  8.— NUMBER  AND  WIDTH  OF 


Connecticut,  and  Maine  reported  more  than  two- 
thirds  (68.7  per  cent)  of  the  total,  and  the  10  states 
shown  separately  in  the  table  86.7  per  cent. 

The  fact  that  the  card  regardless  of  its  width  is  by 
no  means  a  true  measure  as  a  standard  for  the  capac- 
ity of  woolen  mills  is  indicated  by  Table  8,  which 
shows  the  number  and  width  of  woolen  cards  used 
in  wool  manufactures,  by  states,  for  1905. 

WOOLEN   CARDS,  BY  STATES:   1905. 


Total 
number 
of  sets. 

NUMBEE  OF  CAKDS  OF  EACH  WIDTH  EEPOETED. 

STATE. 

24 

inches. 

30 
inches. 

36 

inches. 

40            42 
Inches,   inches. 

44 

inches. 

46 
inches. 

48 
inches. 

54 
inches. 

60 
mches. 

72 
inches. 

85 
inches. 

other. 

United  States 

5,968 

85 

63 

32 

1,120           12 

139 

16 

2,987 

9 

1,322 

SI 

2 

1^ 

1 

10 

47 

487 

5 

31 

1 

41 
80 
28 

4 

76 

456 

48 

1,626 

62 
34 
21 
14 
376 

154 

615 

25 

4 

69 
29 

1 

1 

1 

79 

6 

2 



1 

35 

335 

2 

8 

1 
22 
67 
16 

4 
21 
233 

9' 

•7 

34 

3 

19 

i 

16 

14 

Georeia     .             

1 

3 

I 

Illinois  .           

7 

9 
10 
12 

3 
12 

1 

Iowa '- 

1 

Kansas 

7 
7 

4 
3 

2' 

4 

39 

59 

27 

223 

6 

1 

Maine 

123 

1 

372 

8 
19 

14 

14 

Maryland     

2C 

22 
3' 

3 

4 

10 
2 

3 

71 

861 

43 

8 

11 

11 

160 

119 

357 

9 

2 

28 

27 

264 

234 

20 

26 

2 

36 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

10 

2 

1 
217 

1 

114 

6 

3 

6 

32 

57 
9 
2 

20 

1 

684 

67 

* 

36 
4 

New  Jersey 

5' 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

New  York 

22 

2 

6 

49 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

2 

4 
1 
2 

1 

13 

I 

Oregon 

916   ,          21 

5 

23 

1 

4 

12 

Rhode  Island 

344 

43 

Tennessee 

79 

4 

1 
10    

6 

4 

Texas 

4 

Utah 

12 

1 

12 
34 

13 
2 

41 

Vermont 

119 

1 

20 
11 

9 1       ii 

40 
12 

4 
S 

Virginia 

49 

2 

21 

79 

1 

"     ■"! 

51        2 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

2 
3 

i          i  1         4 
2          2 1       22 

5 
5 

1 
4 

Wisconsin 

WOOL. 
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The  capacity  of  a  small  woolen  mill  having  one  or 
two  sets  of  narrow  cards,  24  or  30  iaches,  can  not  be 
compared  with  a  modern  well-equipped  null  with 
cards  of  60  to  85  inches.  Therefore,  although  the 
aggregate  number  of  woolen  cards  iu  the  coimtry  is 
less  than  in  1900,  it  is  compatible  with  the  truth  to 
assert  that  the  productive  capacity  of  mills  is  much 


larger  than  it  was  then — a  fact  which  is  abundantly 
borne  out  by  the  statistics  of  wool  consumed  and  of 
the  quantity  of  product.  Table  8  does  not  make  a 
comparison  between  the  carding  machiaery  as  dis- 
closed for  1905  and  that  at  the  preceding  census  of 
1900,  which  comparison  is  made  in  Table  9. 


Table  9.— WIDTH  OF  WOOLEN   CARDING  MACHINES:   1905  AND  1900. 


CENSUS. 

TotaL 

24 
inclies. 

30 
inches. 

36 
inclies. 

40 
inclies. 

42 
inclies. 

44 
inclies. 

46 
inclies. 

48 
inclies. 

54 
inches. 

60 
inclies. 

72 
inches. 

85 
inches. 

All 
other. 

1905 

5,968 
>6,498 

86 
290 

63 
126 

32 
56 

1,120 
1,176 

•      23 

139 
133 

16 
67 

2,987 
3,372 

9 
22 

1,322 
1,136 

51 
29 

2 
27 

140 

1900 

41 

'  This  number  is  less  than  the  total  number  ol  cards  reported  at  the  census  of  1900,  lor  the  reason  that  the  width  was  not  stated  in  some  of  the  returns. 


The  three  sizes  which  are  most  frequently  employed 
are  those  of  40,  48,  and  60  inches.  The  duninution  of 
cards  of  24  and  30  inches  is  most  marked,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  two  having  been  416  in  1900,  and  now  only 
138.  There  is  also  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of 
those  40  inches  in  width,  a  larger  corresponding  move- 
ment in  those  of  48  inches,  but  an  increase  in  sizes  60 
and  72.  The  number  of  those  from  54  to  85  inches,  in- 
clusive, has  increased  by  170,  or  14  per  cent,  since 
1900.  In  that  year  they  aggregated  1,214,  as  com- 
pared with  1,384  in  1905.     This  change  is  an  incident 


of  the  tendency  toward  large  mills  and  extensive  oper- 
ations. 

Combing  machines. — Reference  has  aheady  been  made 
to  the  rapid  change  in  recent  times  from  the  woolen  to 
the  worsted  manufacture.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  combs  dining  the  last  five  years  has  been  at  a  slower 
rate  than  during  the  previous  twenty  years,  having 
been,  numerically,  only  from  1,451  in  1900  to  1,549  in 
1905.  Table  10  exhibits  the  number  of  combs,  at  each 
of  the  last  five  enumerations,  for  the  8  states  reporting 
the  largest  number  of  combs  at  the  census  of  1905. 


Table  10.— NUMBER  OF  COMBING  MACHINES,  BY  STATES:  1870  TO  1905. 


1905 

1900 

1890 

18S0 

1870 

STATE. 

Number  of 
combs. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number  of 
combs. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number  of 
combs. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number  of 
combs. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number  of 
combs. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

United  States               

1^549 

100.0 

1,451 

100.0 

839 

100.0 

615 

100.0 

261 

100  0 

Total  for  8  states        

1,495 

96.5 

1,422 

98.0 

820 

97.7 

512 

99.4 

261 

100  0 

Massachusetts 

497 
377 
291 
169 
74 
37 
26 
24 

54 

32.1 
24.3 
18.8 
10.9 
4.8 
2.4 
1.7 
1.5 

3.6 

424 
357 
287 
128 
116 
57 
19 
34 

29 

29.2 
24.6 
19.8 
8.8 
8.0 
3.9 
1.3 
2.4 

2.0 

265 
188 
193 
29 
84 
27 
5 
29 

19 

31.5 
22.4 
23.0 
3.5 
10.0 
3.2 
0.6 
3.5 

2.3 

190 
121 
70 
9 
80 
21 

36.9 
23.5 
13.6 

1.7 
15.5 

d  1 

172 

29 

7 

6 

1 

34 

65.9 
11  1 

Rhode'  Island 

2  7 

New  York 

0  4 

13  0 

Maine  

21                   4.1 
3                   O.fi 

12 

4  6 

The  worsted  manufactiu'e  is  concentrated  in  a  few 
states  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  the  woolen 
manufacture.  Almost  seven-eighths — 86.1  per  cent — 
of  the  combs  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  4  states  of 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
Jersey.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  Massachu- 
setts leads  not  only  in  the  number  of  combs,  but  in  the 
increase  in  the  number  during  the  last  five  years. 
Pennsylvania  is  next  in  number,  but  New  Jersey  is 
second  in  increase.  It  seems  from  the  returns  that 
the  industry  is  actually  declining  in  New  York,  with 


a  decrease  in  the  number  of  combs  from  116  to  74;  in 
Connecticut,  with  a  decrease  from  57  to  37 ;  and  in  New 
Hampshire,  with  a  decrease  from  34  to  24;  but  there 
is  a  small  increase  from  19  to  26  in  Maine. 

It  is  usually  estimated  that  the  capacity  of  1  comb 
is  equal  to  2h  sets  of  cards.  Upon  this  basis  the  total 
capacity  of  all  woolen  cards  and  combs  in  1905 
is  equivalent  to  9,840  cards,  as  compared  with  10,232 
in  1900.  The  distribution  of  this  productive  ma- 
chinery among  the  8  leading  states  is  presented  in 
Table  11. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Table  11. — Productive  machinery  {cards  and  combs)  rediiced  to  the 
card  basis,  with  per  cent  of  total:  1890  to  1906. 


Spindles. — Since  the  card  is  an  unsatisfactory  stand- 
ard of  capacity,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
number  of  spindles  be  substituted;  but  the  spindles 
used  in  the  wool  manufacture  are  so  various  in  char- 
acter and  count  for  so  much  more  in  the  production  of 
one  kind  of  yarn  than  of  another  that  it  has  not  been 
deemed  expedient  to  adopt  the  spindle  as  a  unit. 
Nevertheless  a  certaiu  rough  measure  of  the  relative 
magnitude  or  the  increase  of  the  manufacture  may  be 
obtaiQed  by  the  use  of  the  spindle.  At  the  present 
census  the  total  number  of  spiadles  of  all  Mnds 
reported  was  4,021,098,  as  compared  with  3,511,099 
in  1900,  as  is  shown  in  Table  12. 


Table  12.— SPINDLES, ^  DISTRIBUTED  AS  TO  KIND  AND  INDUSTRY:  1890  TO  1905. 


1905 

1900 

1890 

STATS. 

Number 
of  cards 
(sets) . 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number 
of  cards 
(sets) . 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number 
of  cards 
(sets). 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

United  States. 

9,840 

100.0 

10,232 

100.0 

9,112 

100.0 

Total  for  8  states.. 

8,709 

88.5 

9,074 

88.7 

7,849 

86.1 

Massachusetts. 
Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 

New  York 

Conneotiout  . . . 

New  Jersey 

Maine...... 

2,868 
1,858 
1,072 
800 
579 
576 
520 
436 

1,131 

29.1 
18.9 
10.9 
8.1 
5.9 
6.9 
6.3 
44 

11.5 

2,664 

2,164 

1,196 

1,038 

602 

627 

484 

420 

1,158 

26.9 
21.1 
11.7 
10.1 
5.9 
5.2 
47 
41 

11.3 

2,448 
1,724 
1,040 
912 
899 
274 
399 
453 

1,263 

26.9 
18.9 
11.4 
10.0 
6.6 
3.0 
4  4 
4  9 

13.9 

NewHampshire 
All  other  states.... 

INDUSTET. 

TOTAL. 

WOOLEN  SPINDLES. 

■W0E3TED   SPINDLES. 

COTTON  SPINDLES. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1905 

1900 

1890 

Total 

4,021,098 

3,611,099 

2, 793, 147 

2,280,042 

2,031,028 

2,016,343 

1,630,643 

1,325,255 

650,567 

110,413 

154,816 

126,247 

Worsted  goods 

1,618,207 

2, 129,  727 

265,347 

17,817 

1,371,026 

1,906,581 

209,206 

24,286 

756,080 

1,815,380 

208,858 

13, 829 

140,  667 

2,029,175 

92,483 

17,817 

160,026 

1,789,683 

67,033 

24,286 

207, 180 

1,742,288 

53,046 

13,829 

1,424,895 
54,976 
160,772 

1,1^0,644 
65,762 
133,849 

479,675 

19,760 

151, 132 

52,745 
45,576 
12,092 

95,366 

61,136 

8,324 

68,225 

53,342 

4,680 

Woolen  goods 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Felt  goods 

1  Includes  both  producing,  and  doubling  and  twisting  spindles. 


The  increase  in  the  total  number  is  a  little  more  than 
14  per  cent  in  the  five  years  from  1900  to  1905,  as  com- 
pared with  an  iucrease  of  25.7  per  cent  for  the  previous 
decade.  The  spindles  are  classified  as  woolen,  worsted, 
and  cotton.  The  iucrease  of  woolen  spindles  from 
1900  to  1905  is  249,014,  or  12.3  per  cent,  and  of  worsted 
spindles  305,388,  or  23  per  cent,  but  there  is  a  decrease 
of  44,403  cotton  spiadles.  The  decrease  iu  the  num- 
ber of  cotton  spindles  is  not  significant,  inasmuch  as 
the  spinning  of  cotton  in  small  worsted  and  woolen 
mills  is  not  always  a  measure  of  economy,  and  when 
the  spindles  are  of  ancient  pattern  it  is  economical  to 
discontinue  their  use  and  purchase  the  yarns  that  may 
be  needed.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  woolen 
Bpindles  in  woolen  mills  from  1890  to  1900  was 
47,395,  and  in  the  last  five  years  the  increase  was 
239,492.  In  worsted  mills,  however,  the  number  of 
woolen  spindles  shows  a  decrease,  ia  consequence  of 
the  continuation  of  the  movement  to  remove  such 
spindles  from  worsted  mills.  There  is  a  very  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  number  of  woolen  spindles  in 
carpet  mills.  Of  worsted  spindles,  there  is  a  decrease 
ia  woolen  mills  from  1900  to  1905,  but  an  increase  of 
299,251  in  worsted  mills,  and  one  of  16,923  ia  carpet 
mills.  The  average  number  of  woolen  spiadles  to 
the  card  in  1905  was  382;  ia  1900  the  average  number 
was  307;  and  in  1890  it  was  246.  The  average  num- 
ber of  worsted  spindles  to  a  comb  is  now  reported 
as  1,052,  against  913  in  1900  and  775  in  1890 — an 
increase  which  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
larger  efficiency  of  the  comb. 

The  number  of  doubling  spindles  reported  ia  1905 


is  110,626  woolen,  441,038  worsted,  and  12,233  cot- 
ton— a  total  of  563,887.  The  numbers  of  woolen  and 
worsted  spindles  alone  are  of  importance.  The  larger 
use  of  doubling  spindles  implies  a  higher  grade  of  manu- 
facture. At  the  census  of  1900  the  proportion  of 
doubliag  woolen  spindles  was  1  to  20.3  spinning  spin- 
dles. The  110,626  woolen  doubling  spiadles  to  the 
2,169,416  spinning  spindles  in  1905,  or  one  doubliag 
to  19.6  spianing,  shows  a  satisfactory  advance  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years.  The  ratio  of  doubling  to  spin- 
ning worsted  spindles  was  1  to  2.85  in  1900,  and  in 
1905  it  was  almost  1  to  2.70. 

Looms. — The  expansion  of  the  woolen  industry  is 
shown  by  nothiag  more  clearly  than  by  a  consideration 
of  the  looms  in  the  estabhshments  of  the  various 
branches;  for  although  the  entire  number  of  looms — 
which  was  69,807  in  1890  and  74,190  in  1900— has 
increased  only  to  77,985  in  1905,  yet  an  examination 
of  the  character  of  the  looms  betokens  an  enormous 
advance.  The  following  tabular  statement  preseats 
a  classification  of  the  looms  making  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  at  the  censuses  of  1890,  1900,  and  1905: 

Looms  on  woolen  and  worsted  goods:  1890  to  1905. 


KIND. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

Total 

66,293 

63,294 

58,878 

Broad  looms:  i 

On  woolen  goods 

27,171 
19,722 

10,933 

8,401 

66 

22,364 
16,710 

14,220 

9,920 

80 

20,848 
8,482 

17,663 

11,447 

448 

On  worsted  goods 

Narrow  looms:!                                                  

On  woolen  goods. . . 

On  worsted  goods 

Handlooms 

» Fifty  inches  or  more,  reed  space.  i  Under  50  inches,  reed  space. 


WOOL. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  whereas  the  number  of  broad 
looms — those  of  50  inches  or  more  reed  space — on 
woolen  goods,  has  increased  from  20,848  in  1890  and 
22,364  in  1900  to  27,171  in  1905,  and  the  broad  looms 
on  worsted  goods  have  increased  from  8,482  in  1890 
and  16,710  in  1900  to  19,722  in  1905,  there  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  of  narrow  looms,  both  those  on  woolen 
goods  and  those  on  worsted  goods.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  hand  looms  has  diminished  from  448  in  1890 
to  80  in  1900  and  66  in  1905.  Probably  substantially 
all  of  the  hand  looms  stiU  reported  are  merely  pattern 
looms,  and  are  only  occasionaUy  in  use. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  looms  in  carpet  and  rug 
factories  tell  a  somewhat  similar  story.  The  fol- 
lowing comparisons  are  made  from  Table  46  in  this 
report  and  similar  tables  in  prior  Census  reports.  In 
1890  the  number  of  carpet  and  rug  looms  was  10,929; 
in  1900,   10,896;  and  in  1905,  11,692— apparently  a 


very  moderate  increase  in  fifteen  years.  But  of  the 
total  in  1890,  2,628  were  hand  looms,  of  which  638  were 
used  in  making  ingrain  carpets,  158  were  Venetian 
hand  looms,  and  1,832  were  Smyrna  rug  hand  looms. 
In  1900  the  number  of  hand  looms  had  diminished  to 
1,055,  of  which  955  were  Smyrna  hand  looms  and  100 
ingrain  carpet  looms.  In  1905  the  total  number  of 
hand  looms  was  690,  of  which  124  were  ingrain  carpet 
looms,  3  Venetian  hand  looms,  and  563  Smyrna  rug 
looms.  The  increase  of  power  looms,  therefore,  is  from 
8,301  in  1890  to  9,841  in  1900  and  11,002  in  1905. 

MATERIALS   USED. 

Table  13  presents  in  detail  a  summary  of  the  kind, 
quantity,  and  cost  of  the  principal  materials  used  in  the 
five  branches  of  the  wool  manufactm'e  as  reported  at 
the  census  of  1905. 


Table  13.— WOOL  MANUFACTURES— MATERIALS  USED,  BY  KIND,  QUANTITY,  AND  COST:  1905. 


KIND. 

Total. 

Worsted 
goods. 

Woolen 
goods. 

Carpets  and 
rugs. 

Felt  goods. 

Wool  liats. 

Total  cost..................... . 

$242,661,096 

$109,658,481 

$87,830,825 

$37,947,954 

$5,754,026 

$1,369,810 

Purchased  in  raw  state: 

Wool,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  condition  purchased — 

Pounds 

483,526,095 
1119,748,779 

1,578,800 
$320,280 

5,620,196 
$1,917,360 

36,286,430 
$2,185,953 

36,693,401 
$4,641,219 

81,069,536 
$5,748,070- 

35,782,056 
$4,833,949 

30,441,941 
$6,969,567 

10,843,036 
$5,379,333 

38,181,488 
$9,270,883 

42,403,705 
$30,309,750 

3,618,407 
$770,627 

60,429,356 
$12,896,381 

202,578 
$947,787 

285,748 
$914,549 

8,252,629 
$1,368,145 

49,706,980 
$3,426,515  1 
$31,011,969 

261,368,084 
$62,734,716 

1,663,407 
$316,712 

3, 632, 483 
$1,266,491 

644,369 
$65,086 

4,333,676 
$576,622 

6,344 
$362 

2,327,557 
$413,016 

2,263,876 
$710,487 

8,962,183 
$4,959,614 

2,024,978 
$1,160,180 

26,769,263 
$21,473,093 

879,005 
$320, 118 

13,719,123 
$3,827,767 

176,918 
$816,665 

128,012 
$499,486 

1,500 
$1,275 

13,171 

$1,702 

$10,517,090 

157,335,727 
$42,698,735 

16,393 
$4,568 

1,296,348 
$370,810 

22,442,973 
$1,304,690 

28,279,832 
$3,496,285 

79,361,946 
$5,668,272 

29,591,899 
$4,059,651 

23,768,963 
$5,345,740 

198,746 
$113,464 

3,725,110 
$1,462,702 

4,278,253 
$3,431,418 

1,679,080 
$260,989 

18,878,949 
$4,205,006 

25,652 
$132,091 

81,725 
$232,641 

2,007 
$2,005 

395, 101 

$16,136 

$15,025,622 

51,320,521 
$10,431,146 

11,868,238 
$3,388,588 

1,633,625 
$496,594 

Cost 

A-nimal  hfl.ir  aTicl  fnr — 

Camel,  alpaca,  and  vicuna  hair- 

Cost 

Mohair,  domestic  and  foreign — 

524,718 
$207,801 

6,449,916 
$165,996 

1,982,624 
$217,200 

1,320,424 
$66,111 

1,532,127 
$167,031 

1,948,969 
$452,509 

75,202 
$52,573 

166,647 
$72,258 

43,380 
$56,693 

Cost 

Buffalo,  cow,  and  other  animal  hair  and  fur — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Raw  cotton- 

6,805,802 
$593,688 

1,997,369 
$251,112 

371,822 
$14,325 

2,297,806 
$200,785 

2,172,481 
$341,309 

1,606,770 
$253,609 

32,431,400 
$6,648,001 

11,365,993 
$5,405,072 

1.0.36.138 
4156,885 

27,421,831 
$4,767,850 

Cost 

PurchaseJ  in  partially  manufactured  form: 
Tailors'  clippings,  rags,  etc.— 

Poimds 

Shoddy— 

32, 667 

$3,467 

Wool,  camel,  etc.,  and  mohair  waste  and  noils — 

Cost 

$119,512 

Tops- 

Cost                     - 

$73 

Yams- 
Woolen — 

Cost       

Worsted- 

196 
$167 

124,184 
$32,636 

409,453 
$105,758 

8 
$31 

11 

$22 

20,822 
$8,973 

178,150 

$4,161 

8895,470 

Cost                                    

Merino  (cotton  mixed)  — 

Cotton- 

Cost                             

Bflk— 

Spun  silk— 

76,000 
$182, 400 

8,228,200 
$1,356,892 

49,119,558 
$3, 404, 516 
$3,961,464 

Cost                                  

Linen — 

Cost                                  

Jute,  ramie,  and  other  vegetable  fibers— 

$622,313 

Materials  made  in  mU]  for  use  therein: 

6,720,319 
70,801,994 

938,325 
266,567 

3,008,798 
70,102,848 

1,773,196 

442,079 

500 

The  amotmt  of  new  wool  "in  condition  purchased" 
consumed  during  the  year  covered  by  the  census  of 


1905  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  wool  manufacture  was 
483,526,095  poimds,   as  compared  with  394,369,523 
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pounds  in  1900.  Classifying  tlie  wool  as  domestic  and 
foreign,  the  amounts  disclosed  at  the  two  census  enu- 
merations were  as  follows : 


CENSUS. 

Domestic 
(pounds) . 

Foreign 
(pounds). 

19Q5                                            

330,963,563 
267,934,562 

152,562,532 

1900                                 

136,434,961 

The  total  quantity  of  new  wool  was  greater  by  22.6 
per  cent  in  1905  than  in  1900.  The  consumption  of 
domestic  wool  was  greater  by  28.3  per  cent;  of  foreign, 
by  11.8  per  cent.  The  aggregate  amotmt  of  shoddy 
purchased  and  made  in  the  mill  for  use  therein  was 
106,584,050  pounds,  as  compared  with  71,496,508 
pounds  reported  in  1900,  an  increase  of  49  per  cent. 
The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  yarn  pur- 
chased is  now  reported  at  97,022,757  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  98,632,496  pounds  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  1.6 
per  cent.  Of  wool,  camel,  etc.,  and  mohair  waste  and 
noils  the  quantity  reported  in  1905  was  30,441,941 
pounds  and  in  1900,  21,555,797  pounds,  an  increase  of 
41.2  per  cent.  The  aggregate  amount  of  yarns  of  all 
kinds  purchased  was  203,079,791  pounds,  of  a  value  of 
159,904,637,  against  a  total  of  181,104,221  pounds, 
valued  at  $45,588,908,  in  1900.  The  amount  of  tops 
nearly  doubled  in  1905,  as  compared  with  1900.  In 
the  earlier  year  5,865,566  pounds  were  reported  and 
in  1905,  10,843,036  pounds.  The  items  of  yarns  and 
other  materials  purchased  in  partially  manufactured 
form  are  a  dupHcation  of  products  when  such  mate- 
rials were  made  and  sold  by  establishments  engaged  in 
some  branch  of  the  wool  industry. 

Net  wool  swpjjly. — Table  14  exhibits  the  net  avail- 
able supply  of  wool  for  each  year  since  1881. 

Table   14. — Wool  produced  and  imported,  domestic  exports,  avd 
net  supply  of  the  United  States:  1881  to  1904. 


1904 
1903, 
1902 
1901 
1900 


1897 
1896, 
1895 
1894, 
1893 
1892 
1891 
1890 


1887 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1881 


Domestic 
production 
(Depart- 
ment of  Ag- 
riculture) 
(pounds). 


t    Imports 
I  entered  lor 
consump- 
tion, year 
ending 
June  301 
(pounds) . 


2  291,783,032 

2  287,450,000 

2  316,341,032 

2  302,602,382 

"309,991,812 

2  272,191,330 

2  268,720,684 

2  259,153,261 

2  272,474,708 

309,748,000 

298,057,384 

303,163,000 

294,000,000 

285,000,000 

276,000,000 

266,000,000 

269,000,000 

286,000,000 

302,000,000 

308,000,000 

300,000,000 

290,000,000 

272,000,000 

240,000,000 


161,720,007 

179, 651, 038 

160,437,130 

124,863,051 

128,260,945 

77,388,192 

70,333,668 

350,260,028 

228,647,543 

265,726,348 

45,726,066 

175,636,042 

134,622,336 

119,390,280 

109,902,105 

126,181,273 

07,231,267 

114, 404, 173 

107,910,649 

68, 146, 652 

87,703,931 

63,049,967 

63,016,769 

67,416,967 


Total  pro- 
duction and 
imports 
(pounds). 


453,503,039 
467,101,038 
476, 778, 162 
427,365,433 
438,242,767 
349,579,522 
337,064,362 

609. 403. 279 
601,122,261 
676,474,348 
343,783,440 
478,789,042 
428,622,336 

404. 390. 280 
385,902,105 
391,181,273 
360,231,267 
399,404,173 
400,910,549 
376, 146, 662 

i  387,703,931 

I  343.049,967 

335,016,769 

307,416,907 


Domestic 
exports, 
year  end- 
ing June 

301 
(poimds). 


319,760 

518,919 

123,278 

199, 566 

2,200,309 

1,683,419 

121, 139 

6, 271, 635 

6,945,981 

4,279,109 

620, 247 

91,858 

202, 456 

291,922 

231,042 

141,576 

22, 164 

257,940 

147,023 

88,006 

10, 393 

64,  474 

116, 179 

71,455 


Net  supply 
(pounds). 


453, 183, 289 
466, 682, 119 
476, 664, 884 
427, 165, 868 
436,042,448 
347, 896, 103 
336,933,213 
604,131,744 
494,176,270 
571, 196, 239 
343,263,193 
478,697,184 
428, 419, 880 
404,098,368 
386,671,063 
391,039,697 
366,209,103 
399,146,233 
409,763,526 
376, 068, 646 
387,693,638 
342,985,493 
334,900,690 
307, 346, 512 


Per 
cent 
ol  im- 
ports 
tenet 
supply. 


35.7 

38.5 
33.7 
29.2 
29.4 
22.2 
20.9 
58.0 
46.3 
46.5 
13.3 
36.7 
31.4 
29.6 
28.5 
32.3 
26.6 
28.7 
26.3 
18.1 
22.6 
15.5 
18.8 
21.9 


1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "Commerce 
»nd  Navigation  of  the  United  States."  ,„,,.,       ^    ^ 

2  Estimate  of  tlie  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

'  Census  of  1900,  and  includes  pulled  wool  estimated  at  33,000,000  pounds,  but 
excludes  961,328  pounds  of  domestic  mohair. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  consumption  of  wool  in 
the  mUls  of  the  country  in  1904  exceeded  by  more 
than  30,000,000  pounds  the  net  supply  during  that 
year.  There  is,  nevertheless,  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement,  either  of  the  supply  or  pf  the 
consumption,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  activity  of 
manufacture  was  so  great  as  to  draw  upon  the  reserves 
and  cause  a  shortage  of  wool,  which  has  been  reflected 
in  a  higher  range  of  prices.  The  excess  was  altogether 
in  the  domestic  article,  for  the  consumption  of  foreign 
wool  was  9,000,000  pounds  less  than  the  importation 
during  the  fiscal  year  1903-4,  and  18,000,000  pounds 
less  than  the  average  importation  of  that  and  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Wool  consumption.— The  largest  quantity  of  foreign 
wool  used  in  the  United  States  is  the  carpet  wool  of 
Class  3.     At  the  census  of  1905  the  carpet  mills  of  the 
country  consumed  50,463,653  pounds  of  this  class  of 
wool,  and  they  also  made  use  of  11,355,993  pounds  of 
worsted  yam  made  in  other  mUls,  substantially  the 
whole  of  which  was  made  from  imported  Class  3  wool. 
On  the  basis  of  2  pounds  of  wool  to  1  of  yam,  this  would 
mean   a  consumption   of   22,711,986   pounds   of  im- 
ported wool  in  addition  to  that  purchased  in  the  raw 
state,   or  a  total  of  73,175,639  pounds.     They  also 
consumed   32,431,400   pounds   of    woolen  yam  pur- 
chased.    Assuming,  as  was  done  in  the  report  on  the 
census    of    1900,   that   10,000,000   pounds   represents 
the  quantity  of  foreign  wool  in  the  woolen  yarn  pur- 
chased, we  liave  a  total  consumption  of  Class  3  wool  in 
the  carpet  mdustry  of  about  83,000,000  pounds,  which 
is  25,000,000  pounds  less  than  the  amount  entered  for 
consumption  of    this  class — 108,133,037  pounds — in 
the  fiscal  year  1903-4.     Formerly  such  wool  was  con- 
sumed almost  wholly  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and 
of  low  grade  blankets  and  similar  coarse  goods,  but 
in  recent  years  considerable  quantities  of  it  have  been 
employed  in  substitution  for  better  grades  of  wool  in 
the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  of  clothing  for  men. 
Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
large  amounts  of  it  were  used  by  the  contractors  in 
England  who  supplied  clothing  for  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  armies  during  the  war  between  Japan  and 
Russia,  with  the  result  of  largely  advancing  the  market 
price.     How   extensively   it   has  been    used   in  this 
country  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture. 

In  addition  to  the  wool  of  the  sheep  used  in  this  in- 
dustry, there  is  a  small  and  decreasing  consumption  of 
camel's  hair  and  noils  and  alpaca  hair  and  noils,  and 
a  larger  and  increasing  consumption  of  mohair  and  of 
buffalo,  cow,  and  other  coarse  hair.  The  amounts 
used  at  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905  were  as  follows: 


Camel,  alpaca,  and  vicuiia  hair  and  noils 

Mohair  and  noils 

Buffalo,  cow,  and  other  hair  and  fur 


1905 

(pounds) . 


2,260,001 

6,021,148 

36, 2S6, 430 


1900 

(pounds). 


2,862,792 
3,162,908 
29,085,363 


WOOL. 
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The  amounts  are  unimportant  except  in  the  item  of 
buffalo,  cow,  and  other  hair  and  fur,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  felt 
goods,  and  still  more  in  the  material  for  horse  blankets 
and  similar  goods. 

The  total  quantity  of  wool  reported  in  the  wool  indus- 
try "in  condition  purchased"  was  483,526,095  pounds. 
The  amount  reported  by  knitting  mills  is  17,300,616 
pounds,  and  by  shoddy  and  felt  hat  mills  641,492 
pounds.  We  may  estimate  30,000,000  pounds-  as  a 
reasonable  addition  on  account  of  the  amount  of  wool 
purchased  in  the  scoured  state,  and  thus  reach  a  total 
of  531,468,203  pounds  of  sheep's  wool  in  the  raw  state. 
If  to  this  amount  we  add  the  hair  and  fur  of  other 
animals — excluding  noils,  which  are  classed  as  partly 


maniifactured — we  have  a  grand  total  of  582,276,490 
pounds  of  raw  material  of  animal  origin  consumed  in 
the  textile  industries.  This  amount  compares  with 
479,649,972  pounds  ascertained  by  the  same  process 
at  the  census  of  1900.  These  amounts  do  not  account 
for  all  the  material  of  wool  and  hair  consumed,  since 
it  is  necessary  to  add  to  them  the  equivalent  amount 
of  wool  for  the  woolen  and  worsted  yarn  imported  and 
used.  But  the  quantity  of  foreign  }-arns  is  not  large, 
and  the  returns  do  not  disclose  the  origin  of  the  yarn 
purchased. 

Table  15  is  a  continuation  of  one  prepared  for  the 
report  at  the  Twelfth  Census,  intended  to  show  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  States 
for  each  census  year  beginning  with  1840. 


Table  15.— COMPAEATIVE  COXSUMPTIOX  OF  WOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  1840  TO  1904. 
[Imports  and  exports  for  year  ending  June  30:  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States."] 


CEXSUS. 

Imports  of 
wool  entered 
for  con- 
sumption 
(pounds)  .1 

Domestic  pro- 
duction of 

wool 
(pounds) . 

Domestic  ex- 
ports 
(pounds). 

Net  supply 
(pounds). 

Imports  of 
wool  manu- 
factures, 
allowing  3 
pounds  of  wool 
to  the  $1  in 

value 
(pounds) . 

Total  con- 
sumption 
(pounds). 

Per  capita 
consump- 
tion of 
wool 
(pounds). 

1904 

161,720,007 
128,250,945 
109,902,105 
99,372,440 
38,634,067 
26,125,891 
18,695,294 
5  9,813,212 

2  291,783,032 

•  310,953,140 

276,000,000 

232,600,000 

162,000,000 

60,264,913 

62,516,969 

35,802,114 

319,750 
2,200,309 
231,042 
191,561 
162,892 
1,055,928 
35,898 

453,183,289 

437,003,776 

386,671,063 

331,680,889 

200,481,175 

85,334,876 

71,176,365 

45,616,326 

52,896,939 

46, 861, 460 

162,496,269 

96,503,641 

105,289,422 

128,497,923 

58,178,613 

31,095,276 

606,080,228 
483,865,236 
548,167,332 
427, 184,  530 
305,770.597 
213,832,799 
129,364,978 
76,710,602 

36  22 

1900 

5.97 

1890 

&75 

1880 

8.52 

1870 

7.93 

1880 

6  80 

1850 

5.68 

1840 

1  Quantities  for  1840, 1850,  and  1860  are  imports,  less  reexports. 
!  Estimate  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
»  Population  in  1904  estimated  at  81,338,064. 

*  C^ensus  report.    Includes  wool  and  mohair;  and  pulled  wool  estimated  at  33,000,000  pounds 

•  Year  ending  September  30. 


Inasmuch  as  the  preceding  table  shows  the  con- 
sumption of  only  506,080,228  pounds  in  1904,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  basis  for  that  statement  is  not  sound  in 
the  sense  of  showing  the  actual  per  capita  consump- 
tion; but  as  the  same  system  is  followed  for  each  cen- 
sus year,  it  does  show  the  comparative  consumption 
at  different  times  with  sufficient  accuracy.  For  the 
mere  fact  that  the  production  and  importation  of  raw 
wool  increase  at  a  considerably  slower  rate  than  that 
of  the  increase  of  population  renders  the  conclusion 
inevitable  that  the  average  consumption  of  wool  over  a 
long  period  of  time  is  decreasing.  The  inference  does 
not  need  the  corroboration  of  another  well-known  fact 
that  cotton,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  wool,  has 
largely  supplanted  pure  wool  as  the  material  of  a  great 
number  of  fabrics. 

Scoured  wool. — The  483,526,095  pounds  of  sheep's 
wool  consumed  in  the  five  branches  of  the  wool  indus- 
try are  represented  by  282,194,618  pounds  of  scoured 
wool.  This  indicates  an  apparent  shrinkage  of  41.6 
per  cent,  which  is  very  much  below  the  actual  shrink- 
age, for  of  the  wool  "in  condition  purchased,"  a  con- 
siderable amount  was  washed  or  scoured  before  it  was 
purchased.  Although  it  is  thus  impossible  from  the 
census  returns  to  make  even  an  approach  to  accuracy 


in  a  statement  of  the  average  shrinkage,  a  comparison 
of  the  apparent  shrinkage  in  the  wool  used  by  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  industry  may  not  be  without 

interest : 


Total. 


Wool  in  con- 
dition pur- 
chased 
(pounds). 


483,526,095 


■Worsted  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Carpets  and  rugs. 

Felt  goods 

Wool  hats 


261,368,084 

157,335,727 

61,320,521 

11,868,238 

1,633,525 


Scoured 

wool 
(pounds). 


282,194,618 


1.39,173,774 

102,106,291 

31,551,895 

8,131,082 

1,231,576 


Per  cent 
shrinV- 


41.6 


36.1 
38.5 
31.6 
24.6 


For  purposes  of  comparison  Table  16  is  presented, 
showing  the  average  cost  per  pound  of  scoured  wool 
consumed  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  in  each  of 
its  branches  duriag  each  census  year,  beginning  with 
1880.  Prior  to  the  present  enumeration  the  course  has 
been  steadily  downward,  but  in  1905  the  cost,  both 
of  raw  and  of  scoured  wool,  shows  a  considerable  ad- 
vance in  market  value.  This  fact  needs  no  other  com- 
ment than  that  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
market  situation  akeady  described  in  this  report. 
Attention  may  nevertheless  be  called  to  the  remark- 
able advance  from  1900  to  1905  in  the  average  cost 
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per  pound  of  the  wool  used  by  carpet  mills,  amount- 
ing to  no  less  than  53.2  per  cent;  the  average  cost  of 
33.06  cents  per  pound  for  1905  was  the  highest  average 
reported  ia  any  census  year. 

Table    16. — Average  cost  of  scoured  wool  consumed  in  the  wool 
manufacture  and  in  each  industry :  1880  to  1905. 


Census. 

Quantity 
(pounds). 

Cost. 

AVERAGE  COST  PEE 
POUND. 

INDUSTET. 

Cents. 

Per  cent 
of  de- 
crease." 

Total 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880. 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

282,194,618 
238,632,462 
198,174,021 
166,953,139 

5119,748,779 
89,893,350 
90,286,066 
93,860,421 

42.43 
37.67 
45.66 
56.56 

1 12  6 

17.3 
19.5 

Worsted  goods 

139,173,774 
103,338,616 
54,989,746 
26,334,635 

102,106,291 
89,366,903 
100,226,094 
109,724,213 

31,551,895 
37,660,231 
35,726,837 
23,563,216 

8,131,082 
6,468,097 
4,213,230 
2,733,796 

1,231,676 
1,898,606 
3,018,114 
3,597,279 

62,734,716 
44,306,141 
28,280,287 
16,235,878 

^,698,735 
34,497,689 
48,869,811 
67,380,250 

10,431,146 
8,104,107 
9.866,787 
6,975,129 

3,388,588 
2,196,440 
1,841,382 
1,624,871 

495,694 

788,973 

1,448,799 

2,644,293 

45.08 
42.87 
61.43 
57.85 

41.82 
38.60 
48.75 
61.41 

33.06 
21.58 
27.59 
29.60 

41.67 
33.96 
43.70 
69.44 

40.24 
41.56 
48.00 
73.51 

15.3 
16.7 
11.1 

20.8 
20.6 

Carpets  and  rugs 

>63.2 

21:8 

6.8 

22.3 
26.5 

Wool  hats 

3  2 

13.4 
34.7 

Quantityof  wool 
"in  condition 
purchased," 
total  for  the  5 
Industries 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

483,526,095 
394,369,623 
351,158,020 
287,597,334 

119,748,779 
89,893,350 
90,286,066 
93,860,421 

24.76 
22.79 
26.71 
32.64 

18.6 
11.4 
21.2 

1  Increase. 

Cotton  in  the  wool  industry. — The  1905  census  figures 
do  not  show  a  substantial  increase  in  the  use  of  cotton 
in  combination  with  wool.  Wool  manufacturers  return 
the  consiimption  of  but  36,593,401  pounds  of  raw  cot- 
ton, although  in  1900  they  reported  43,414,502  pounds. 
Neither  of  these  quantities,  however,  represents  the 
whole  of  the  cotton  that  enters  into  the  production  of 
fabrics  which  are  properly  classed  with  the  wool  indus- 
try. There  is,  first,  a  large  amount  which  is  consumed 
in  factories  which  are  virtually  both  cotton  and 
worsted  mills;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  such  large  spin- 
ners of  cotton  which  they  weave  with  worsted  yam  in 
the  manufacture  of  dress  goods  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
serious  statistical  error  if  the  cotton  yam  made  by 
them  were  not  credited  to  the  cotton  industry.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  the  largest  of  these  establishments, 


their  materials  and  products  are  divided  between  the 
two  industries.  In  the  second  place  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  cotton  yarn  purchased — for  1905  the  amount 
purchased  was  60,429,356  pounds,  against  55,217,994 
pounds  in  1900.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  raw 
cotton  here  reported  is  used  on  the  cards  with  wool  in 
the  production  of  mixed,  or  merino,  yam,  the  quantity 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  statistics. 
If  we  assume  that  the  60,000,000  pounds  of  cotton 
yarn  constituted  the  product  of  73,000,000  pounds  of 
raw  cotton,  the  total  amount  of  cotton,  aside  from  that 
consumed  in  mills  classed  with  both  industries,  would 
be  about  110,000,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
108,000,000  pounds  in  1900. 

Shoddy. — Table  17  exhibits  the  quantity  and  the 
proportion  of  scoured  wool  and  of  shoddy  used  in  the 
wool  indu^ry  for  the  censuses  of  1890, 1900,  and  1905. 

Table  17. — Scoured  wool  and  shoddy  consumed  in  the  wool  manufac- 
ture, with  per  cent  of  total:  1890  to  1905. 


1905 

1900 

1890 

Quantity 
(pounds) . 

Per 
cent 

of 
total. 

Quantity 
(pounds). 

Per 
cent 

of 
total. 

Quantity 
(pounds). 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Total 

388,778,668 

100.0 

310,128,960 

100.0 

265,000,496 

100.0 

Scoured  wool 

Shoddy  purchased 
Slioddy  made 

282,194,618 
36,782,056 
70,801,994 

72.6 
}  27.4 

238, 632, 462 
;  34,496,508 
t  37,000,000 

76.9 
}23.1 

198,174,021 
56,826,475 

77.7 
22.3 

This  is  the  first  census  at  which  the  amount  of 
shoddy  made  in  mills  for  use  therein  has  been  ascer- 
tained with  a  close  approach  to  accuracy.  At  the 
Twelfth  Census  the  amount  was  partly  estimated,  as 
the  report  at  that  census  states  frankly.  Evidently 
the  estimate  was  much  too  low,  for  although  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  comparative 
use  of  shoddy  has  increased,  the  change  has  been  by  no 
means  so  extensive  as  is  indicated  by  the  above  figures. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  little  shoddy  is  or  can  be 
used  in  the  production  of  worsted  goods,  which  is  the 
branch  of  the  industry  that  has  increased  most  largely 
in  the  last  five  years.  It  would  be  incredible  that  an 
addition  of  13,000,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool  in  that 
period  to  the  amount  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increased 
shoddy  consumption  of  35,000,000  pounds. 

Table  18  shows  the  percentage  of  scoured  wool  to 
other  fibers  in  all  branches  of  the  wool  industry  in 
1880,  1890,  1900,  and  1905. 
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Table  18.— SCOURED  WOOL,  ANIMAL  HAIR,  SHODDY,  AND  COTTON  CONSUMED   IN  THE  WOOL  MANUFACTURE, 

WITH  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL:  1880  TO  1905. 


1905 

(pounds) . 

1900 

(pounds) . 

1890 

(pounds). 

1880 
(pounds). 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

Total 

629,286,851 

443,431,261 

375,636,079 

283,086,561 

lOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Scoured  wool,  including  camel,  alpaca,  and  vicuna  hair  and  mohair 

Shoddy ,1  including  buffalo,  cow,  and  otncr  animal  hair  and  lur      .... 

289,393,614 
142, 870, 480 
97,022,767 

244,216,894 
100,681,871 
98,632,496 

207,684,746 
73, 678, 066 
94,372,267 

167.634,157 
56,970,682 
68,481,712 

54.7 
27.0 
18.3 

56.1 
22.7 
22.2 

55.3 
19.6 
25.1 

69.2 
20.) 

Cotton  and  cotton  yam 

20.7 

1  Includes  shoddy  made  in  mill  for  use  therein. 


yam  purchased  in  an  industry  so  permanently  organ- 
ized as  this  bears  an  almost  unvarying  relation  to  the 
amount  of  raw  material  reported,  and  the  figures  in  the 
first  statement  suggest  no  valuable  comment. 

Yarns  purchased:  1880  to  1905. 


The  apparent  showing  is  that  the  proportion  of 
scoured  wool  to  other  fibers  has  shghtly  declined  in 
five  years  from  55.1  per  cent  to  54.7  per  cent. 

Yams  purchased.— Two  tabulations  are  presented 
showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  yarns  purchased 
for  use  in  the  wool  industry.  The  first  is  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  quantity  and  cost  of  all  kinds 
of  yam  purchased,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880, 
1890, 1900,  and  1905;  the  other,  Table  19,  is  a  detailed 
statement  for  1905'  only,  of  the  several  kinds  of  yarn 
purchased  in  each  branch  of  the  industry,  and  shows 
both  the  weight  and  the  cost.     The  total  amount  of 

Table  19.— YARNS  PURCHASED,  DISTRIBUTED  BY  KIND  AND  INDUSTRIES:  1905. 


CENSUS. 

Pounds. 

Coat. 

1905  

203,079,791 
181,104.221 
136,654,706 
55,535,390 

$69,904,637 
46,588,908 

I'liio 

IS'JU  

42, 142, 403 

1880 

20,814,384 

TOTAL. 

WOESTED  GOODS. 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

CAEPETS  AND  BUGS. 

FELT  GOODS. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Coat. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Total 

203,079,791 

$59,904,637 

43,711,970 

$28,099,286 

28,965,877 

$9,742,988 

129,669,120 

$21,910,616 

732,824 

$161,747 

Woolen 

38,181,488 

42,403,705 

3,618,407 

60,429,356 

202,578 

286,748 

8,252,529 

49,705,980 

9,270,883 

30,309,750 

770,627 

12,896,381 

947,787 

914, 549 

1,368,145 

3,426,515 

2,024,978 

26,769,263 

879,005 

13,719,123 

176,918 

128,012 

1,500 

13,171 

1,160,180 

21,473,093 

320,118 

3,827,767 

815,665 

499,486 

1,275 

1,702 

3,725,110 

4,278,263 

1,679,080 

18,878,949 

25,652 

81,726 

2,007 

395,101 

1,462,702 

■  3,431,418 

260,989 

4,205,006 

132,091 

232,641 

2,005 

16,136 

32,431,400 

11,365,993 

1,036,138 

27,421,831 

6,648,001 

6,405,072 

166,885 

4,757,850 

Worsted.            

196 

124,184 

409,453 

8 

11 

20,822 

178,160 

167 

32,636 

Cotton 

106,758 

31 

76,000 
8,228,200 

49,119,558 

182,400 
1,366,892 

3,404,616 

22 

Linen                            

8,973 

Jute,  ramie,  and  other  vegetable 
fiber.           

4,161 

When  we  examine  the  details  of  Table  19  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  1900  statistics  we  find  some 
interesting  variations.  Thus,  whereas  the  woolen 
yam  shows  a  positive  decrease  in  1905  as  compared 
with  1900,  the  amount  of  38,181,488  pounds  in  1905 
compared  with  38,903,178  pounds  in  1900,  worsted 
yam  has  increased  from  34,377,736  pounds  in  1900  to 
42,403,705  poimds  in  1905.  This  is  merely  another 
manifestation  of  the  change  of  fashion,  so  often  noted 
in  this  report,  from  woolen  to  worsted  goods.  There 
is  an  important  increase  in  silk  yam  of  from  70,073 
pounds  to  202,578  pounds,  an  increase  which  is  made 
significant  by  the  high  cost  of  silk  yarns,  averaging 
more  than  $4.50  a  pound.  There  is  also  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  use  of  jute,  ramie,  and  other  vegetable 
fibers,  from  39,965,180  pounds  to  49,705,980  pounds. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  yams  of  these  materials  is 
consumed  in  the  carpet  mills.  The  amount  of  linen 
yam  shows  but  httle  variation.  This,  too,  yam  of  the 
coarsest  quality,  is  chiefly  consumed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  carpets. 


Chemicals  and  dyestuffs. — The  amount  of  chemicals 
and  dyestuffs  used  in  the  wool  industry  bears  a  fairly 
constant  relation  to  the  amount  of  wool  used.  The 
following  tabular  statement  shows  the  cost  of  chem- 
icals and  dyestuffs  used  in  the  wool  industry  in  1890, 
1900,  and  1905,  and  gives  separately  the  gallons  and 
cost  of  oil  used  to  lubricate  wool  for  carding  and 
spinning,  and  the  pounds  and  cost  of  the  soap  used  in 
fulling  and  cleansing  fabrics: 


Chemicals  and  dyestuffs, 

etc.:  1890  to  1905. 

Chemicals 

and 

dyestuffs 

(cost). 

OIL. 

SOAP. 

Gallons. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

1905 

$9,177,681 
7,983,684 
5,889,612 

4,142,108 
3,501,582 
3,715,114 

$1,212,463 
1,039,679 
1,239,012 

45,743,409 
36,136,593 
32,643,591 

$1,895,614 
1,379,886 
1,106,369 

1900     

1890 

IMPORTS   OF   WOOL. 


It  was  shown  in  the  report  at  the  census  of  1900 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  in  the  preceding 
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ten  years  had  varied  greatly.  There  were  two  com- 
plete revisions  of  the  tariff  during  that  decade,  and  in 
each  case  there  was  a  radical  reversal  of  the  policy. 
The  act  of  1894  admitted  wool  of  all  sorts  free  of  duty; 
the  act  of  1897  reimposed  duties  not  greatly  different 
from  those  levied  under  the  act  of  1890.  The  average 
annual  importation  in  the  four  years  during  which  the 
act  of  1890  was  in  operation  was  about  126,000,000 
pounds.  During  the  three  years'  prevalence  of  free 
wool  the  average  was  272,500,000  pounds.  In  the 
ensuing  years  to  June  30,  1900,  the  average  was 
117,600,000  pounds.  The  fluctuation  was  much  the 
greatest  in  Class  1,  clothing  wools,  the  importation  of 
which  averaged  nearly  142,000,000  pounds  in  the  three 
years  of  free  wool,  as  against  34,000,000  pounds  during 
the  four  previous  years,  and  28,000,000  pounds  during 
the  three  following  years.  The  importations  for  the 
five  years  from  July  1,  1900,  to  June  30,  1905,  have 
been  as  follows: 


YEAR. 

Total 
(pounds) . 

Class  1 
(pounds) . 

Class  2 
(pounds) . 

Class  3 
(pounds). 

124,863,051 
160,437,130 
179,651,038 
161,720,007 
211,287,482 

167,691,742 

35,806,019 
55,203,457 
46,667,412 
39,927,770 
76,769,197 

50,874,771 

7,334.089 
6,745,943 
13,738,403 
13, 669, 200 
21,922,408 

12,680,010 

81,722,943 

1901  2                     

98,487,730 

1902-3         

119,245,218 

190S  4                  

108,133,037 

1904-5 

112,696,877 

Annual  average 

104,036,961 

The  use  of  foreign  wools  has  greatly  increased  in  the 
last  five  years,  as  compared  with  the  periods  1890-94 
and  1897-1900,  although  it  has  by  no  means  reached 
the  large  proportions  of  the  period  1894-97. 


The  effect  of  the  several  tariff  laws  on  the  importa- 
tion of  wool  manufactures  is  equally  marked  and  the 
movement  corresponds  closely  in  all  particulars  to  the 
movement  of  the  raw  material,  except  that  in  the  last 
five  years  the  importations,  although  showing  an 
increase,  are  much  less  than  in  the  years  under  the 
act  of  1890.  Under  the  law  of  1890  the  average  value 
of  imports  of  manufactiu-es  of  wool  of  all  kinds  was 
about  $31,000,000.  Under  the  act  of  1894  it  rose  to 
an  annual  average  of  $47,000,000.  It  declined  under 
the  tariff  of  1897  to  an  average  of  $1.4,000,000  in  the 
three  years  ending  with  the  period  of  the  last  census. 
In  the  ensuing  five  years  to  and  including  the  year 
1904-5  the  imports  entered  for  consumption  were  as 
follows: 

1900-1901 $14,729,450 

1901-2   16,977,872 

1902-3..'!.' ---     19,302,007 

1903^ 17,632,313 

1904-5 18,021,041 

Annual  average 17,  332,  537 

Table  20  presents  in  a  condensed  form  the  quantity 
and  value  of  wool  imported  into  the  United  States  and 
entered  for  consumption  since  1822.  The  amounts 
are  stated  for  five-year  periods  down  to  1890  and  from 
that  time  for  each  year.  The  table  shows  also  the  in- 
crease in  quantity  and  the  percentage  of  increase  for 
each  period  of  five  years  and  ten  years.  The  table  is 
a  continuation  of  that  prepared  for  preceding  reports 
on  the  wool  industry,  but  it  suggests  no  fresh  comment. 


Table  20.— IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  WOOL:  1822  TO  1905. » 
[Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  ol  Commerce  and  Labor,  "  Commerce  and  Navigation  ol  the  United  States."  ] 


1822  to  1825 

Annual  average. 
1826  to  1830 

Annual  average . 
1831  to  1836' 

Annual  average. 


1836  to  1840 ..... 

Aimual  average - 
1841  to  1845  8 

Annual  average . 
1846  to  1850 

Annual  average. 


1851  to  1855 

Annual  average. 
1856  to  1860 

Annual  average . 
1861  to  1866 

Annual  average . 


1866  to  1870 

Armual  average. 
1871  to  1876 

Annual  average. 
1876  to  1880 

.Annual  average. 


1881  to  1886 

Annual  average. 
1886  to  1890 

Annual  average.. 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


6,736,205 

1,684,051 
10,200,102 

2,040,020 
16,904,169 

3, 180, 834 

46,961,106 
9,392,221 
67,113,232 
13,422,646 
72,651,360 
14,630,272 

110,198,202 
22,0.39,640 

119,908,085 
23,981,617 

284,617,282 
66,903,456 

206,033,175 
41,206,435 

337,182,602 
67,436,520 

269,666,316 
61,933,263 

339,334,286 
67, 866, 857 
555, 629,  .36/ 
111,12.5,873 


Value. 


Jl, 633, 704 
408, 426 

1,612,260 
322, 452 

2,955,116 
691,023 

4,001,900 
800,380 

4,648,590 
909, 718 

8,361,468 

1,072,294 

13, 165, 013 
2,633,003 

18,690,041 
3,738,008 

48,466,-363 
9,693,271 

31,098,8.55 
6, 219, 771 
69,682,888 
13, 916, 578 
45,326,434 
9,065,287 

53,953,737 
10, 790, 747 
77, 805, 485 
16,561,097 


Quantity,  ten- 
year  periods 
(pounds) . 


16,936,307 


62,865,275 


139, 764, 592 


230, 106, 287 


490,549,457 


696,848,917 


894,963,653 


Value. 


$3,246,964 


0,957,015 


9,910,068 


31,855,064 


79,665,208 


114,909,322 


131,759,222 


mCEEASE  IN  QUANTITY  (POUNDS) 
AND  PEE  CENT  OF  INCEEASE 
IN  QUANTITY. 


Five  years. 


3,463,897 
61.42  per  cent 

5,704,067 
65.92  per  cent 

31,056,937 

195.28  per  cent 

20, 152, 126 

42.91  per  cent 

6,638,128 

8.25  per  cent 

37,646,842 

51.68  per  cent 

9,709,883 

8.81  per  cent 

164, 609, 197 

137.28  per  cent 

'  78, 485, 107 

*  27.59  per  cent 

131,150,427 

63.66  per  cent 

•77,516,287 

*  22.99  per  cent 

79,667,971 

30.68  per  cent 

216,295,081 

63.74  per  cent 


Ten  years. 


45,928,968 
271.19  per  cent 


76,899,317 
122.32  per  cent 


90,341,695 
64.64  per  cent 


260,443,170 
113.18  per  cent 


106,299,460 
21.67  per  cent 


1  The  quantities  and  values  given  are  for  net  imports,  1822  to  1866,  inclusive,  and  imports  entered  for  consumption  from  1867  to  1905  inolnsivn 
!lnl834theexport3  0f  foreign  wool  exceeded  the  imports.  ^  i.o"i  lu  j-.w,  luuuoivo. 

» To  and  includmg  the  year  1842,  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  Septemhcr  30;  after  that  date,  on  June  30. 
<  Decrease. 


8,114,736 
49.95  per  cent 


WOOL. 

Table  20.— IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  WOOL:  1822  TO.  1905— Continued. 
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PEKIOD. 

Quantity 
(pounds). 

Value. 

Quantity,  ten- 
year  periods 
(pounds). 

Value. 

INCREASE  IN  QUANTITY  (POUNDS) 
AND    PEK    CENT    OS    INCEEASE 
IN   QUANTITY. 

Five  years. 

Ten  years. 

1891 

119,390,280 
134,622,336 
175,636,042 
45,726,066 
265,726,348 
741,101,062 
148,220,212 

228,647,543 
350,250,028 
70,333,668 
77,388,192 
128,250,945 
854,870,376 
170,974,075 

124,863,051 
160,437,130 
179,651,038 
161,720,007 
211,287,482 
837, 95S,  708 
167,691,742 

$17,070,183 
17,697,068 
18,403,689 
5,191,806 
32,624,131 
90,986,877 
18,197,375 

32,144,454 

53,219,307 
8,705,689 
8,363,230 

15,0.36,220 
117, 468, 999 

23,403,800 

15,998,015 
18,385,748 
21,258,031 
22,330,636 
35,444,449 
113,416,779 
22,683,356 

1892... 

1893 

1894. . . 

1895 

j 

iS5,47i,695 
33.38  per  cent 

1 

1898 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Total  for  5  years 

Annual  average 

1901 

1902 

1,695,971,438 

$208,4.55,876 

1           113,769,314 
15.35  per  cent 

701,007,785 
78.33  per  cent 



1904 

190S 

Total  for  5  years 

116,911,668 
1 1.98  per  cent 

1 

•  Decrease. 


Sources  of  foreign  wool  supply. — ^The  three  tables 
which  follow  show  the  country  of  origin  of  the  several 
classes  of  wool  imported  during  the  years  ending  on 
June  30,  1890,  on  June  30,  1900,  and  on  June  30, 1904, 
into  the  three  principal  ports  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  where  all  but  a  mere  fraction  of 
foreign  wool  is  entered. 

By  far  the  largest  amount  of  imported  wool  is  that 
denominated  Class  3  in  the  acts  levying  duties  on 
imports,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  shown  first. 

Table  21. — Imparts  of  Class  S  wool,  by  countries  of  production: 
1890  to  1904.^ 


1904 

(pounds). 


Total 114,266,682 


Asia :      66,178,328 


Aden 

Cliina 

India 

Japan 

Kussia — Asiatic . 
Turkey  in  Asia. . 
All  otlier 


Europe. 


Austria^Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark. 

England. 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Greenland,  Iceland,  etc 

Italy 

Ireland 

Netherlands. 

Portugal -,-,-,v.i 

Kussiar— Baltic  and  White  seas . 

Russian-Black  Sea - 

Kussia — all  other 

Scotland 

Servla 

Spain 

Sweden. 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Another 

•  Bureau ol  Statistics,  Department  of 
maries  of  (Commerce  and  Finance." 


1,731 
24,912,491 
9,981,886 
20, 112 
5, 436, 446 
13,526,458 
2,299,204 

47,377,178 


1900 

(pounds). 


105,742,030 


64,257,659 


7,002 
30,984,902 
9,396,249 
27, 100 
6,041,346 
7,853,411 
9,947,649 

30,206,506 


716,417 

136,070 

659, 818 

1,895,457 

1,284,489 

1,455,649 


616,939 
249,064 
6,626 
116,727 
709,610 


17,966,335 


17,668,405 

297,067 

1,144,478 


75,552 

2,240,433 

239,242 


920,662 
37,267 

137,144 
2,234,476 

330,254 

1,986,837 

21,722 

502,736 
57, 892 
36,860 


183,891 

6,013,766 

6,725,764 

1,038,198 

10,025,197 

383, 473 

54,935 

146 

61,315 

455,092 


1890 
(pounds). 


80, 152, 484 


33,378,502 


8,704,983 
7,931,474 


204, 339 

12,568,376 

3,969,331 

30,858,372 


11,977 


5,193,817 

2, 198, 996 

718,572 


64,104 
444 


339,956 
3,397,982 
10,594,887 
1,362,293 
5,144,822 
28,381 
32,837 


35,685 
1,733,619 


Commerce  and  Labor, "  Monthly  Sum- 


Table  21. — Imports  of  Class  S  wool,  hy  countries  of  production: 
1890  to  1904  '—Continued. 


1904 

(pounds). 

1900 

(pounds). 

1890 

(pounds). 

10,700,969 

10,615,231 

15,427,402 

ATPpntiTia. 

10,049,069 
101,671 
513,822 

8,951,184 
254,705 
864,047 

13,'531,096 

Brazil 

175,697 

Chile 

Ecuador 

1,634,953 
1,087 

522,087 
23,208 

14,877 

84,669 

36,407 
9,426 

West  Indies 

48, 134 

British 

60 

32,793 

357 

Dutch 

9,426 
781 

14, 817 
336,048 

14, 984 

Africa 

154, 826 

781 

62,925 
183,235 
89,888 

311,337 
372 

Turkey  in  Africa 

154,826 

AH  other 

Australasia 

21,237 

All  other  couptries   -               

264,011 

1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "  Monthly  Sum- 
maries of  Commerce  and  Finance." 

In  the  report  on  wool  manufactures  at  the  Twelfth 
Census  attention  was  called  to  the  changes  ^hat  had 
taken  place  in  the  sources  of  carpet  wools  in  the  pre- 
ceding decade.  Of  a  total  increase  in  importations  of 
25,589,546  pounds,  the  Chinese  Empire  had  contributed 
22,279,919  pounds,  and  the  other  changes  had  nearly 
balanced  one  another.  A  decrease  of  about  4,500,000 
pounds  from  Argentina  was  rather  more  than  offset  by 
an  increase  of  5,800,000  pounds  from  Asiatic  Russia. 
The  quantity  from  France  was  reduced,  and  that  from 
Germany  was  augmented  by  nearly  equal  amounts. 
The  changes  disclosed  by  Table  21  are  not,  perhaps, 
significant  of  any  permanent  and  continuing  move- 
ment, but  they  differ  greatly  from  those  exhibited  five 
years  ago.  The  total  iacrease  is  about  8,600,000 
pounds.  Much  more  than  this  increase  is  shown  in  the 
importation    from    European   countries.     European 
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Russia  produced  17,966,335  pounds  of  the  importation 
in  1904,  as  compared  with  12,777,718  pounds  in  1900, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  contributed  19,570,488 
pounds,  as  against  12,295,532  pounds  in  1900.  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  which  sent  less  than  500,000  pounds  in 
1900  is,  now  credited  with  2,240,433  pounds.  There 
was  an  increase  of  5,673,047  pounds  from  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  of  1,097,885  pounds  from  Argentina,  but 
a  decrease  of  5,172,411  pounds  from  China. 

The  countries  of  production  of  clothing  wool.  Class  1, 
and  the  imports  in  1890,  1900,  and  1904  are  shown  by 
Table  22. 

Table  23. — Imports  of  Class  1  wool,  by  countries  of  production: 
1890  to  1904^ 


1904 

(pounds). 

1900 

(pounds) . 

1890 
(pounds) . 

Total 

45,401,957 

37,036,621 

15,492,107 

Australasia 

25,792,098 
18,805,031 

22,684,590 
13,182,040 

11,928,921 
1,166,890 

18,018,443 
129, 485 
644,896 

11,113,095 

351, 190 

1,367,410 

5,126 

346,219 

420,790 

168,356 
67,981 
783, 575 
2,740 
144,239 

1,271,610 

Chile 

Peru 

Uruguay 

112, 208 
389, 147 

Tlp.l^'nTTi , . 

29,432 

245, 617 

9,271 

37, 140 

England 

224,010 
63,027 
18, 627 

157 
68, 251 

100 
34,788 

884,807 

262, 333 

7  199 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy      

2,593 

Portugal 

7,161 

10,614 

66,652 
1,271 

Spain 

816 
600 

91  460 

^rkey  in  Europe 

24^  868 

All  other 

20 
301,227 

660,680 

1,105,730 

301, 182 
46 

41,027 

626,141 
34,539 

61,961 

1,102,793 
2,937 

18,056 

All  other 

Asia 

India 

19,733 
17,912 
3,382 

73, 427 

Turkey  in  Asia  

61,933 

28 

26,560 

3,800 
3,800 

1  ooo 

All  other  countries  

1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "Monthly  Sum- 
maries of  Co^nmerce  and  Finance." 

Clothing  wool  is,  more  than  any  other  variety, 
brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  domestic 
article,  although  in  quantity  carpet  wool  constitutes 
two-thirds  of  the  total  importation.  The  two  great 
sources  of  Class  1  wool  are  Australasia  and  Argentina. 


In  1904  the  Australasian  wool  of  this  class  received  at 
the  three  ports  reached  a  total  of  25,792,098  pounds, 
and  that  from  Argentina,  18,018,443  pounds.  Com- 
bined they  accounted  for  43,810,541  poimds,  leaving 
only  1,591,416  pounds  to  be  accounted  for  from  all 
other  countries.  As  compared  with  1900,  Australasia 
sent  3,107,508  pounds  more,  Argentina  6,905,348  more, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  1,647,520  pounds  less. 

The  importation  of  combing  wools — Class  2 — is  not 
of  great  importance,  although  it  is  evidently  on  the 
increase,  for  use  in  the  worsted  branch  of  the  industry. 
As  will  be  seen  from  Table  23,  the  British  Isles  are  the 
great  source  of  this  class  of  wool. 

Table  23. — Imports  of  Class  Z  wool,  by  countries  of  productiora 
1890  to  1904.'- 


1904 

(pounds). 

1900 

(pounds). 

1890 

(pounds). 

Total            

10,732,401 

9,885,173 

7,658,806 

Europe                

7,121,964 

8,064,696 

7,312,278 

55 
6,693,724 

5,591,793 

6,897,404 

11, 326 

10,097 
1,260,155 

296 

1,660,971 

78,240 

110 

Netherlands              ....               

10,098 
92,537 
167,484 

2,119,693 

Scotland                           

450,627 
180,783 

930,705 

403,238 
167,432 

13,387 

743 

39,674 

841,993 

34,908 

748,867 

110,647 

86,937 

Russia  in  Asia 

1,790,186 
242,670 

1,209,834 

46,785 

AU  other 

South  America ... 

19 

Argentina 

100,548 

Peru 

1,109,286 

543, 866 
206,001 

15,538 

Africa 

280,805 

3,412 

British  Africa 

280,616 
189 

105 

11,691 
3,847 

3  412 

Another 

North  America 

1S5, 665 

British  Columbia 

26,504 
169,861 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  Northwest  Territory 

105 

Australasia 

126,467 

1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "  Monthly  Sum- 
maries of  Commerce  and  Finance." 

Of  a  total  of  10,732,401  pounds  of  this  class  re- 
ported, the  United  Kingdom  furnished  6,934,285 
pounds,  Asiatic  Turkey  1,790,186  pounds,  and  Peru 
1,109,286  pounds,  leaving  898,694  pounds  as  the  pro- 
duction of  other  countries. 


WOOL. 
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Table  24  stows  tlie  total  amount  of  foreign  wool      giving  the  quantities  and  values  of  eAch  class,  for  every 
entered  for  consumption,  classified  as  in  the  tariff  laws,      fiscal  year  from  1867  to  1904,  inclusive. 

Table  24.— FOREIGN  WOOL  ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES/  BY  CLASS,  QUANTITY,  AND 

VALUE:  1867  TO  1904. 


1904. 
1903. 
1902. 

laoi. 

1900. 

1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 

1894. 
1893. 
1892. 
1891. 
1890. 

1889. 
1888. 
1887. 
1886. 
1885. 

1884. 
1883. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 

1879. 
1878. 
1877. 
1876. 
1875. 

1874. 
1873. 
1872. 
1871. 

1870. 
1869. 
1868. 
1867. 


Total 
pounds. 


161,720,007 
179,651,038 
160,437,130 
124,863,051 
128,250,945 

77,388,192 

70,333,668 

350,250,028 

228,647,643 

265,726,348 

45,726,056 
176,636,042 
134,622,336 
119,390,280 
109,902,105 

126,181,273 
97,231,267 
114,404,173 
107,910,649 
68,146,652 

87,703,931 
53,049,967 
63,016,769 
67,416,967 
99,372,440 

40,102,642 
39,801,161 
40,114,394 
40,275,678 
51,686,294 

66,793,737 
84,212,582 
94,315,933 
50,174,056 

38,634,067 
34,695,939 
24, 582, 561 
37,683,675 


NO.  1. — CLOTHING. 


Pounds. 


39,927,770 
46,667,412 
55,203,457 
35,806,019 
19,369,622 

9,583,053 
18,122,092 
200,485,096 
117,533,750 
106,516,023 

7,860,841 
35,403,022 
38,641,130 
26, 520, 670 
21,387,867 

22,973,088 
16,952,513 
23,195,734 
23,321,759 
13, 472, 432 

20,703,843 
11,546,530 
13,489,923 
20,609,707 
26,785,172 

5,229,987 
9,916,012 
9,294,029 
8, 643, 366 
13,117,679 

2,398,210 
6,029,488 
16,871,332 
5,957,461 

6,530,493 
2.512,201 
4, 681, 679 
1,270,356 


Value. 


$7,258,325 
7,182,151 
8,161,210 
6,865,719 
3,760,696 

1,565,954 

3,320,651 

34,307,110 

19,612,199 

16, 695, 687 

1,449,254 
6,555,640 
7,731,730 
6,025,452 
4,856,640 

4,764,015 
3,648,779 
4,339,498 
4,344,189 
2,994,533 

4, 700, 605 
2, 567, 443 
3,042,408 
4,751,464 
6,412,273 

1,114,301 
2,431,044 
2,202,640 
2, 187, 713 
3,602,535 

815, 307 
1,744,200 
4,183,960. 
1,201,201 

1,249,152 
505,715 
918,688 
415,609 


NO.  2.— COMBING. 


Pounds. 


13,659,200 
13,738,408 
6,745,943 
7,334,089 
9,910,979 

2,160,370 
3,865,682 
37,949,945 
12,992,576 
14,722,090 

1,334,631 
7,035,439 
5,421,081 
6,973,921 
7,662,978 

6,651,719 
5,568,068 
9,703,962 
4,872,739 
3,891,914 

4,474,396 
1,373,114 
2,318,671 
4,421,491 
13,266,856 

1,709,601 
3,028,869 
2,609,954 
3, 167, 307 
7,769,157 

27,087,437 
49,540,231 
41, 155, 460 
17,665,600 

2, 752,  569 

4.533,367 

i;  804, 272 

160, 302 


Value. 


12,828,979 
2,520,276 
1,163,966 
1,462,894 
2,094,373 

572,205 

776,583 

7,182,664 

3,121,030 

2,892,542 

337, 679 
1,535,812 
1,222,884 
1,640,263 
1,895,536 

1,656,309 
1,322,862 
2,270,068 
1,106,116 
921,252 

1,058,768 

343,987 

648,252 

1,271,332 

3,801,730 

413, 761 

969,683 

830,715 

1,153,504 

2,153,261 

6, 193, 150 
12,723,601 
8,952.131 
3,167,835 

765, 147 

1,092,297 

332,315 

31,827 


NO.  3.— CAEPET. 


Pounds. 


108,133,037 
119,245,218 
98,487,730 
81,722,943 
98,970,344 

65,644,769 
48,345,894 

111,814,987 
98,121,217 

144,488,235 

36, 530, 584 
133, 197, 581 
90, 560, 125 
85,895,689 
80,851,260 

96, 556, 466 
74,710,686 
81,504,477 
79,716,051 
50,782,306 

62,525,692 
40,130,323 
47,208,175 
42,385,769 
59,320,412 

33,163,054 
26,866,280 
28, 310, 411 
28,465,005 
30,799,458 

27,308,090 
28, 642, 863 
36, 289, 141 
26,650,995 

29,351,005 
27,650,371 
18,096,600 
36,263,017 


Value. 


$12,243,232 
11, 555, 604 
9,060,572 
7,669,402 
9,181,161 

6,225,080 
4,608,455 

11,729,623 
9,511,225 

13,135,902 

3,404,873 
10,312,237 
8,742,454 
9,404,468 
9,412,867 

11,112,435 
9,090,459 
9,741,814 
8,343,908 
5,658,479 

7,833,936 
6,580,658 
6,642,699 
6,038,041 
7,699,663 

3,988,751 
3,594,640 
3,979,617 
4,546,399 
4,472,826 

4,603,410 
5,998,465 
6, 435, 468 
3,335,638 

3,416,024 
3,653,082 
2,704,768 
5,332,074 


1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.' 


It  is  well  known  that  during  the  period  of  free  wool 
under  the  tariff  law  of  1894  the  importation  of  wool 
was  very  heavy.  In  anticipation  of  the  change 
which  took  place  in  1897,  when  wool  was  restored  to 
the  dutiable  Hst,  the  importation  was  excessive,  with 
the  result  that  the  amount  imported  that  year  was 
much  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
very  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  was  imported  in  the 
following  year.  The  excess  was  gradually  absorbed, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  trade 
had  returned  to  its  normal  condition.  In  the  most 
recent  years  the  average  importa,tion  has  been  larger 
than  in  any  period  except  during  the  free  wool  era  just 
mentioned.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  increase  has 
extended  to  all  the  classes.  Thus  the  importation  of 
Class  1  wool,  in  the  last  four  years,  which  amounted 
to  177,604,658  pounds,  was  less  than  the  importation 
dioring  the  single  year  1897,  but  the  average  of  the  four 


years,  44,401,164  pounds,  was  larger  than  the  impor- 
tation in  any  one  year  before  1894. 

Of  Class  2  the  aggregate  of  the  four  years  was 
41,477,640  pounds,  which  exceeded  the  amount  in  the 
year  1897,  and  the  average,  10,369,410  pounds,  was 
only  four  times  exceeded  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  case  of  Class  3  carpet  wools  is  more  remarkable, 
for  the  aggregate  of  the  four  years,  407,588,928  pounds, 
was  not  reached  in  the  three  years  of  free  wool,  and 
the  average  of  the  four  years,  101,897,232  pounds, 
was  only  16,000,000  pounds  less  than  the  average  of 
those  exceptional  years. 

PEODUCTS. 

The  aggregate  value  of  products  in  the  wool  indus- 
try, as  reported  for  1905,  is  $380,934,003,  and  the 
general  classification  of  these  goods,  showing  both 
quantities  and  values,  is  exhibited  in  Table  25. 
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Table  25.— WOOL  MANUFACTURES— PRODUCTS,   BY    KIND,    QUANTITY,  AND   VALUE,   WITH    PER   CENT  OF 

INCREASE:  1890  TO  1905. 


Aggregate  value 

Total  piece  goods — 

Square  yards 

Value 

Woolen,  worsted,  union,  and  cotton  warp  cloths,  coatings,  cassimeres,  jeans,  etc.,  for  men's  wear: 

Square  yards 

Value 

Woolen,  worsted,  union,  and  cotton  warp  overcoatings,  cloakings,  etc.,  for  men's  and  women's  wear: 

Square  yards 

Value 

Woolen,  worsted,  union,  and  cotton  warp  dress  goods,  sackings,  tricots,  opera  flannels,  cashmeres,  bunt- 
ings, ladies'  cloth,  alpaca,  etc.,  for  women's  wear; 

Square  yards 

Value 

All-wool,  union,  and  cotton  warp  flannels: 

Square  yards 

Value 

Satinets; 

Square  yards 

Value 

Linings,  Italian  cloth,  and  lastlngs: 

Square  yards 

Value 

Jersey  cloth: 

Square  yards 

Value 

Carriage  cloths: 

Square  yards 

Value 

Total- 
Square  yards 

Value 

Woven  shawls  of  wool  or  worsted; 

Square  yards 

Value 

All-wool,  union,  and  cotton  warp  blankets: 

Square  yards , 

Value 

All-wool,  union,  and  cotton  warp  horse  blankets: 

Square  yards 

Value , 

Carriage  robes: 

Square  yards , 

Value , 

Total  value 

Woolen,  worsted,  and  umon  upholstery  goods: 

Square  yards 

Value 

Braids  and  picture  cords,  etc.: 

Running  yards 

Value 

Total  value  of  carpets  and  rugs 

Ingrain  carpets,  2  and  3  ply,  and  ingrain  art  carpets: 

Square  yards 

Value 

Tapestry  and  body  Brussels,  tapestry  velvet,  Wilton,  Axminster,  and  Moquette  carpets: 

Running  yards 

Value  

All  other  carpets: 

Square  yards 

Value 

Smyrna  carpets  and  rugs: 

Square  yards 

Value .." 

All  other  rugs: 

Square  yards 

Value '/'_ 

Total  value  of  felt  goods 

Felt  cloths,  endless  belts,  trimmings,  linings,  etc.; 

Square  yards 

Value ,.,', 

AH  other  felts,  value "]\ 

Wool  hats: 

Dozens 

Value !!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!! 

Total  value  of  yarns  and  partially  manufactured  products 

Wool-hat  bodies: 

Dozens 

Value .., 

Woolen  (all-wool),  and  woolen  and  worsted  (union  or  merino)  yarns:  

Pounds 

Value '.v.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'/,'."'. 

1  Decrease. 

'  None  reported. 

•  Not  reported. 

<  In  1890  there  were  reported  1,430,036  Smyrna  rugs,  at  a  value  of  82,368,000,  and  127,177  square 

'Number  ol  rugs  reported  in  1890.  ^ 


1905 


5380,934,003 


476,206,439 
$225, 056, 781 


188,474,272 
$119, 184, 657 

37,040,657 
$23,312,918 


188,717,073 
S68, 667, 227 

20,269,730 
$4,344,262 

22,343,617 
$4,077,233 

17. 619, 325 
$4,505,927 

1,741,765 
$964, 557 


29.807,098 
$9, 763,  459 


895,777 
$557, 370 

19,869,262 
$6,242,079 

7, 666, 873 
$1,723,916 

1, 375. 186 
$1,240;094 

$2, 664, 018 


3,233,405 
$1,847,722 

$716,296 
$56, 861, 775 


39,818,986 
$15,577,847 

43, 824, 109 
$30,703,823 

3,828,282 
$4, 134, 500 

6, 155,  493 
$6, 445, 605 

$8, 626, 266 


14,060,025 
$5,733,699 
$2,892,667 


446, 121 
$2,290,070 

$69,450,915 


31,712 
$205, 491 

56, 648, 835 
$15,  509, 591 


1890 


$296,990,484 


399, 141, 585 
$175, 209, 197 


169,177,028 
$97,852,'209 

29, 647,  495 
$21,666,019 


155, 767, 439 
$45,278,216 

20, 117, 663 
$4, 613, 129 

13,051,729 

$2,873,181 

10, 157, 039 
$2,228,434 

2,784 
$1,010 

1,220,408 
$696,999 


27,811,002 
$8, 429, 579 


600, 104 
$600, 523 

18, 156, 605 
$5,200,959 

7,315,304 

$1,740,988 

1,740,089 
$987, 109 

$3, 709, 311 


641,909 
$786, 461 

(=) 
$2,922,850 

$43,682,772 


42,362,500 
$15,405,081 

32,  423, 883 
$21,036,996 

3,651,661 
$3,680,618 

6,195,054 
$3,460,077 

$5,364,289 


6,933,524 
$3,078,949 
$2,285,340 


823, 425 
$3, 166, 761 

$49,723,385 


56, 006 
$120,262 

49, 796, 632 
$11,748,895 


$270, 527, 511 


349,909,764 
$168, 405, 033 


122,064,628 
$88,261,748 

14, 883, 893 
$13,082,801 


127,259,709 
$32,285,906 

61, 195, 501 
$18,582,549 

18,630,666 
$4,296,082 

4,585,080 
$1,255,520 

7,476 
$13, 636 

1,282,921 
$626,791 


31,835,333 
$11, 620, 843 


4, 758, 652 
$2,098,623 

20,793,644 
$7,163,900 

6,507,074 
$1,721,516 

775,963 
$646, 904 

$3, 634, 133 


4,131,288 
$2,365,881 

133,859,751 
$1,268,252 

$46,464,417 


36, 726, 370 
$16,924,452 

36, 536, 665 
$27,125,980 

1,394,153 
$461, 486 

W 
$2,700,718 

' 133, 767 
$261,781 

$4,214,624 


6,662,759 
$2,930,199 
$1,284,325 


1,046,481 
$5,229,176 

$38,797,490 


s 


41,362,993 
$12,590,267 


PEE  CENT  op 
INCEEASE. 


1990 

to 

1906 


19.3 
28.5 


11.4 
21.8 


24.9 
7.6 


21.2 
61.7 


0.8 
15.8 


71.2 
41.9 


73.5 
102.2 


42.7 
38.4 


7.2 
15.8 


49.3 

11.4 


9.4 
20.0 


4.8 

u.o 


121.0 
26.6 


130.9 


496.7 
134.9 


175.6 
30.5 


16.0 
1.1 


35.2 
46.0 


4.8 
12.3 


10.6 
86.3 


102.8 
86.2 


146.8 
127.7 


M3.4 
70.9 


13.8 
32.0 


1S90 

to 
1900 


9.8 


14.1 
10.6 


38.6 
10.9 


22.4 
40.2 


167.1 
175.2 


129.9 
133.1 


121.5 
77.5 


162.8 
192.6 


14.S 
11.2 


112.6 
127.5 


187.4 
176.2 


112.7 
127.3 


1.1 


124.2 
62.6 


186.9 
166.8 


130.5 
16.2 


16.3 
13.3 


111.3 
122.4 


36.! 


1,221.7 
27.3 


4.1 

5.1 
77.9 


121.3 
139.4 


28.2 


20.4 
16.7 


yards  of  Smyrna  carpet,  at  a  value  of  $332,718. 
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Table    25.— WOOL  MANUFACTURES— PRODUCTS, 

INCREASE : 


BY    KIND,    QUANTITY, 
1890  TO  1905— Continued. 


AND    VALUE,  WITH  PER   CENT  OF 


1905 


Worsted  yam  and  tops,  and  mohair  and  similar  yarns; 

Pounds " 

Value 

Cotton  yam: 

Pounds 

Value 

Wool  rolls,  noils,  waste,  and  all  other  parti;il,\'  manufaplurcd  products 

Pounds .' 

Value 


Total  value  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods . 

Woolen,  merino,  and  cotton  half  hose: 

Dozen  pairs 

\'alue 

Woolen,  merino,  and  cotton  hose: 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 

Gloves  and  U'ittens: 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 


All  other  products 

Amount  received  for  contract  work. 


M,  001, 546 
S-;o.310,533 

1,740,312 
5342,438 

41,350,253 
$8,082,862 


1900 


46, 784, 
$32,095, 


3. 531 

S527 


23, 283, 
$5,231, 


1890 


29, 359, 
$22, 397, 


3,192, 
$032, 


12,860, 
S3, 176, 


$36, 034 


$5,131,786 
$1,188,933 


$13, 


$3,302 


$6,170, 
$1,613, 


$21, 

1, 
$6, 


$1,971, 
$154, 


PER  CENT  OF 
INCREASE, 


1900 

to 

1905 


36.8 
41.2 


150.7 
135.0 


77.fi 
64.5 


116.8 
126.3 


1890 

to 
IbOO 


59.4 
43.3 


10.6 
U6.7 


81.2 
64.7 


140.4 


76.0 
75.1 


>90.1 

'84.5 


135.9 
133.2 


213.0 
945.2 


Net  value  of  products. — In  dealing  with  such  an  in- 
dustry as  that  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  it  is 
not  merely  difficult — it  is  impossible — to  ascertain  the 
net  value  of  its  products  with  more  than  an  approach 
to  accuracy.  "We  are  confronted  with  duplications  of 
materials  and  products  at  every  turn.  Although  it  is  a 
well-knowTi  fact  that,  as  a  general  statement,  the  woolen 
and  worsted  yarns,  waste,  and  noils  which  are  the 
product  of  one  mill  are  disposed  of  and  used  by  other 
mills,  it  is  not  true  that  all  such  products  are  either 
subjected  to  further  processes  of  manufacture,  or  if  so 
used  are  consumed  in  the  wool  industry.  For  exam- 
ple, we  may  refer  to  the  case  of  woolen  yams  of  which 
by  far  the  largest  part  is  consumed  in  weaving  mills; 
but  there  are  also  large  quantities  in  the  aggregate 
sold  in  the  shops  to  women  who  knit  stockings  and 
other  articles  in  the  household;  and  this  Census  re- 
port shows  a  consumption  of  millions  of  pounds  of 
such  yams  in  knitting  mills  which  are  now  removed 
entirely  from  the  category  of  wool  manufactures.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  we  can  do  no  better  than 
to  follow  the  rule  for  elimination  of  duplications  which 
was  adopted  at  the  Twelfth  Census.  The  rule  is  as 
follows:  Deduct  from  the  gross  value  of  products  the 
cost  of  all  waste  and  noils;  tops;  woolen,  worsted, 
and  merino  yarns ;  hat  bodies  and  hats  in  the  rough 
reported  as  materials;  also  the  amount  received  for 
contract  work  reported  under  products.  The  total 
amount  thus  subtracted  from  the  gross  value  for 
the  present  census  is  $53,915,080,  from  which  should 
be  subtracted  the  duty  paid  value  of  foreign  yarns 
($232,413)  imported  during  the  census  year,  which 
leaves  a  net  value,  according  to  this  method  of  calcu- 
lating it,  of  $327,251,336.  At  the  census  of  1900  the 
amount  deducted  was  $41,026,641  and  the  net  value, 
$255,963,843.  The  gross  value  of  products  in  1905  is 
22917— MFG  1905— pr  3—08 9 


2  None  reported. 

28.3  per  cent  higher  than  in  1900,  the  amount  de- 
ducted— which  has  increased  from  $41,026,641  to 
$53,682,667 — has  increased  30.8  per  cent,  which 
indicates  that  mills  make  use  of  about  the  same  pro- 
portions of  raw  fibers  and  partly  manufactured  mate- 
rials from  year  to  year. 

Classification  of  products. — In  classifying  establish- 
ments which  are  engaged  in  the  wool  manufacture  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  make  a  distinct  grouping  of  mills 
producing  carpets  and  rugs,  and  of  other  mills  which 
produce  felt  goods.  It  is  not  quite  such  a  simple  matter 
to  make  a  clear  and  distinct  line  of  division  between 
those  which  should  be  classified  as  woolen  and  those 
which  should  be  classified  as  worsted  mills,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  many  mills  which  employ  both  woolen  and 
worsted  yarn  in  their  weaving,  and  a  large  number 
which  are  not  only  able  to,  but  actually  do,  change  as 
the  market  requires,  from  worsted  to  woolen  or  from 
woolen  to  worsted.  It  follows  that  we  find  con- 
siderable quantities  of  worsted  goods  produced  in 
woolen  mills  and  of  woolen  goods  in  worsted  mills. 
It  is  of  course  only  by  a  combination  of  the  two  that 
general  and  accurate  results  can  be  ascertained. 

The  productions  of  the  wool  manufacture  are  classi- 
fied as  at  the  former  census  by  groups.  The  first 
group  comprises  all  the  piece  goods,  the  quantity  of 
which  has  increased  from  399,141,585  square  yards  in 
1900  to  476,206,439  square  j-ards  m  1905;  the  yard- 
age increase  is  77,064,854,  or  19.3  per  cent.  In  value 
the  increase  is  from  $175,209,197  to  $225,056,781, 
or  28.5  per  cent.  In  the  second  group — shawls, 
blankets,  and  carriage  robes — there  is  also  an  increase 
of  both  quantity  and  value,  whereas  there  was  a  de- 
crease in  both  between  1890  and  1900.  The  increase 
in  quantity  is  7.2  per  cent,  and  in  value  15.8  per  cent. 
These  two  groups  form  the  general  class  of  woven 
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goods,  and  comprise  the  whole  of  the  class  except 
a  small  amount  of  upholstery  goods. 

Woven  goods. — Table  26  presents  a  classification  of 
substantially  the  products  of  the  first  and  second  groups, 
but  the  small  amount  of  woven  goods  produced  in 
felt  and  carpet  mills  does  not  appear  in  the  table.  The 
amount  so  excluded  in  1905  is  only  191,581  square 
yards,  which  is  less  than  one  twenty-fifth  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

Table  26. — Woven  goods  produced  in  woolen  and  worsted  mills,  with 
per  cent  of  increase:  1890  to  1905. 


CLASS. 

Cen- 
sus. 

Square 
yards. 

Per 
cent  ol 

in- 
crease. 

Value. 

Per 
cent  ol 

in- 
crease. 

Total 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1906 
1900 
1890 

505,821,956 
426,572,856 
381,004,461 

18.6 

8234.737.036 

28.1 

12.0      183,306,664 
169,409,239 

8.2 

All-wool,  whether  woolen  or 

260,567,488 
216,359,702 
130,115,152 

63,197,407 
57,334,570 
56,322,882 

182,057,061 
162,878,584 
194,566,427 

20.4 
66.3 

10.2 
1.8 

19.1 
121.4 

168,390,336 
117,757,169 
81,742,586 

26,288,407 
23,111,696 
24,304,966 

60,068,293 
42,437,799 
63,361,687 

34.5 

Union  or  cotton  mixed 

Cotton  warp,  with  weft  partly 
or  wholly  of  wool,  worsted, 
or  hair  (or  cotton  weft  with 
warp  of  wool) 

44.1 

13.7 

14.9 



18.0 

133.0 

'Decrease. 


It  will  be  seen  not  only  that  the  total  amount  of 
woven  goods  has  increased  largely,  but  that  the  same 
is  true  of  each  class  of  such  goods.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  class  "all-wool"  includes  all  woven 
goods  which  are  composed  wholly  of  animal  fiber, 
whether  sheep's  wool,  hair,  or* shoddy.  The  "union 
or  cotton  mixed"  comprises  such  fabrics  as  are  com- 
posed of  cotton  carded  with  wool  or  other  animal  fiber 
and  entering  into  the  constitution  of  the  same  yam. 
The  other  class  consists  of  fabrics  of  which  either  the 
warp  or  the  weft  is  chiefly  or  wholly  cotton. 

Still  another  classification  shows  in  full  detail  the 
kind,  quantity,  value,  and  value  per  square  yard  of 
all  woven  cloths  except  carpets  and  rugs  and  uphol- 
stery goods  reported  in  1900  and  1905.  The  fabrics 
are  distinguished  as  woolen  and  worsted,  and  the  woolen 
goods  are  separately  shown  as  all-wool ;  union,  or  cotton 
mixed  with  wool  on  the  card;  and  woolen  goods  with 
cotton  or  part  cotton  warp.  The  totals  differ  shghtly 
from  those  in  the  preceding  statement  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  returns  for  both  years  the  woven  goods  pro- 
duced ia  felt  and  carpet  mills  are  included  in  Table  27. 
The  amount  iu  each  case  was  small;  for  1905  it  was 
191,581  yards,  valued  at  $83,204;  and  for  1900  it  was 
376,947  yards,  valued  at  $331,102. 


Tablb  27.— woven  FABRICS- 


-KINDS    DISTINGUISHED    AS   WOOLEN    AND  WORSTED,  QUANTITY,  VALUE,  AND 
VALUE  PER  SQUARE  YARD:  1905  AND  1900. 


CLASS  AND  KIND. 


1905 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Value  per 

square 

yard 

(cents). 


1900 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Value  per 

square 

yara 

(cents). 


Total  woven  goods. 


506,013,637 


Woolen  goods. 


Total,  all-wool. 


133,333,399 


1234,820,240 


73,196,066 


Wool  cloths,  doesHns,  oassimeres,  cheviots,  tweeds.  Indigo  flannels,  and  broadcloths, 

for  men's  wear 

Woolen  overcoatings,  cloaldngs,  kerseys,  etc.,  for  men's  or  women's  wear 

Wool  dress  goods,  sackings,  tricots,  ladies'  cloth,  broadcloth,  etc.,  for  women's  wear. 

Carriage  cloths  of  all  we.ghts 

riamieis  for  underwear 

Blankets. 


Horse  blankets. 
Carriage  robes.. 
Woven  shawls.. 


Total,  uhion  or  cotton  mixed. , 


42,487,666 

22,411,530 

48,889,643 

1,741,766 

8,710,131 

7,414,663 

740,237 

42,187 

895,777 

63,197,407 


29,656,252 

16,934,112 

19,832,687 

964,657 

2,045,858 

2,793,284 

418,219 

93, 727 

557,370 

26,288,407 


69.6 
75.6 
40.6 
66.4 
23.  S 
37.7 
66.5 
222.2 
62.2 


tTnions,  tweeds,  cheviots,  cassimeres,  or  other  goods  for  men's  wear 

Overcoatings  and  cloakings 

Sackings,  tricots,  and  dress  goods  for  women's  wear,  opera  and  similar  flannels. 

Flannels  for  underwear 

Blankets -. 

Horse  blankets 

Carriage  robes ; 


Total,  cotton  warp,  wool  filled. 


36,103,110 

6,373,063 

11,690,740 

7,273,761 

3,114,110 

618,800 

23,833 

98,526,697 


15,050,726 
3,363,758 
4,926,596 
1,528,928 
1,198,706 
222, 543 
7,150 

25,905,689 


42.9 
62.4 
42.1 
21.0 
38.5 
36.0 
30.0 


Wool  filling  cassimeres,  doeskins,  jeans,  tweeds,  coatings,  suitings,  and  other  cotton 

warp  goods  for  men's  wear 

Wool  filling  overcoatings  and  cloakings 

Astrakhans 

Satinets  and  linseys 

Wool  filling  dress  goods  and  repellents 

Domett  flannels  and  shirtmgs 

Cotton  warp  blankets 

Horse  blankets 

Carriage  robes 


34,602,165 
8,198,406 


10,877,081 
2,478,878 


31.4 
30.2 


22,343,617 
12,139,080 
4,285,8)8 
9,340,589 
6,307,8:J6 
1,309,166 


4,077,233 
3,230,561 
769, 476 
2,250,080 
1,083,154 
1,139,217 


18.2 
26.6 
18.0 
24.1 
17.2 
87.0 


426,949,803 


104,060,656 


$183,637,766 


58,126,778 


34,651,266 

18,732,922 

33,897,692 

1,220,408 

9,345,656 

"5,465,277 

618,452 

28,979 

600,104 

67,334,670 


22,860,783 

16,136,436 

12,978,546 

696,999 

2,362,086 

2,325,307 

259,221 

17, 877 

600,523 

23,111,696 


30,767,915 
6,087,366 

11,176,752 

6,217,094 

1,630,696 

1,094,637 

400,210 

84,326,910 


13,695,830 

3,518,613 

3,669,684 

1,284,578 

561,649 

228,043 

162,499 

22,692,812 


37,160,449 

3,917,498 

32,676 

13,061,729 
7,496,898 
4,665,013 

11,159,632 
6,702,315 
1,260,900 


11,024,538 

1,430,430 

14,150 

2,873,181 

1,890,488 

976, 465 

2,314,003 

1,262,824 

816,733 


66.3 
86.1 
38.6 
57.1 
25.2 
42.5 
50.0 
61.7 
83.4 


44.6 
57.8 
32.8 
20.7 
36.7 
20.9 
33.1 


29.7 
36.5 
43.4 
22.0 
25.2 
21.4 
20.7 
22.0 
06.3 
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Table  37.— WOVEN  FABRICS— KINDS   DISTINGUISHED    AS  WOOLEN   AND  WORSTED,    QUANTITY,   VALUE,    AND 

VALUE  PER  SQUARE  YARD:  1905  AND  1900— Continued. 


CLASS  AND  KIND. 


Worsted  goods. 
Total,  worsted 

Worsted  coatings,  serges,  and  suitings  for  men's  wear 

Worsted  overcoatings  and  cloakings 

Worsted  dress  goods,  casluneres,  serges,  and  other  worsted  goods  lor  women's  wear. 

Mohair  dress  goods 

Worsted  fiiling  cassimeres,  ddeskins,  jeans,  tweeds,  coatings,  suitings,  and  other 

cotton  warp  goods  for  men's  wear , 

Worsted  filling  dress  goods,  delaines,  cashmeres,  serges,  mohairs,  alpacas,  and  other 

stuffs  for  women's  wear 

Liniogs,  Italian  cloths,  andlastings , 


1905 


Square 
yards. 


210,966,034 


59,592,811 

1,057,668 

66,428,825 

268, 416 

16,688,620 

49,300,369 
17,619,325 


Value. 


Value  per 

square 

yard 

(centsj . 


$109,430,078 


731, 196 
546,170 
802, 181 
163,648 


6,969,402 


66, 
27, 


711,554 
505,927 


95.2 
61.6 
41.9 
61.0 

41.9 

25.8 
25.6 


1900 


Square 
yards. 


181,227,667 


64,033,679 

877,133 

67,712,086 


12,663,719 

45,784,011 
10,157,039 


Value. 


$79,806,480 


43,003,650 

667,390 

16,316,392 


7,267,608 

10,423,206 
2,228,434 


Value  per 

square 

yard 

(cents). 


79.6 
64  7 
28.3 


67.4 


22.8 
21.9 


The  separate  returns  of  these  fabrics  for  1905  are 
shown  in  Table  46  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

The  aggregate  production  of  all-wool  fabrics  for 
1905  was  133,333,399  square  yards,  having  a  value 
of  $73,196,066,  which  was  28.1  per  cent  more  in  quan- 
tity and  25.9  per  cent  more  in  value  than  at  the  census 
of  1900.  The  most  important  items  in  this  class  of 
goods  are  the  first  three  mentioned  in  Table  27.  The 
first  and  largest  item  according  to  value  in  the  whole 
list  of  all-wool  goods  is  that  of  wool  cloths  for  men's 
wear,  comprising  cassimeres,  cheviots,  broadcloths,  etc. 
This  item  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  quantity, 
23  per  cent,  and  a  still  larger  increase,  29.3  per  cent, 
in  value.  At  the  last  census  an  increase  of  quantity 
during  the  decade  1890  to  1900  was  noted,  but  a  large 
reduction  of  average  cost  per  square  yard  accom- 
panied it.  The  average  value  in  1880  was  93.9  cents 
per  square  yard,  which  declined  to  66.2  cents  in  1900. 
The  present  returns  show  an  average  of  69.6  cents. 
Changes  of  this  sort  do  not  necessarily  imply  any- 
thing more  than  a  small  advance  or  decline  in  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material,  and  even  a  higher  or  lower 
market  rate  might  be  masked  by  a  larger  or  smaller 
use  of  shoddy  in  the  constitution  of  goods.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  average 
value  of  three  of  the  six  classes  of  cloths  for  men's 
wear — wool  cloths,  etc. ;  unions,  tweeds,  etc. ;  wool  fill- 
ing cassimeres,  etc.;  satinets  and  linseys;  worsted  coat- 
ings, etc. ;  and  worsted  filling  cassimeres,  etc. — the  three 
exceptions  being  imions,  tweeds,  etc. ;  satinets  and  lin- 
seys; and  worsted  filling  cassimeres,  etc.  There  was  an 
increase  in  quantity  of  all  except  the  wool  filling  cassi- 
meres, etc.  Combining  the  six  classes,  we  find  that 
the  aggregate  quantity  in  1905  was  210,817,889  square 
yards,  as  compared  with  182,228,757  square  yards  in 
1900,  and  the  value  $123,261,890  and  $100,725,390  in 
the  two  years,  respectively.  The  large  increase  in  the 
value  of  worsted  coatings,  amounting  to  almost  20  per 


cent,  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  wool,  and  seems  to  indicate  a  higher  average 
quality. 

In  quantity  the  second  largest  group  of  fabrics  con- 
sists of  women's  dress  goods,  which  are  in  six  classes: 
Wool  dress  goods,  etc.;  sackings,  tricots,  etc.;  wool 
filling  dress  goods,  etc. ;  worsted  dress  goods,  etc. ; 
mohair  dress  goods;  and  worsted  filhng  dress  goods, 
etc.  The  aggregate  quantity  in  1905  is  reported  at 
188,717,073  square  yards,  against  155,767,439  square 
yards  in  1900,  with  a  value  of  $68,667,227  in  1905 
and  $45,278,216  in  1900— an  increase  of  21.2  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  51.7  per  cent  in  value.  As  between 
women's  goods  classified  as  woolen  and  worsted  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  20,448,121  square  yards  of 
woolen  stuff's,  as  compared  with  12,501,513  square 
j^ards  of  worsteds,  showing  a  larger  proportional  in- 
crease of  woolens,  wliich  fact  is  again  contrary  to  the 
general  impression  derived  from  trade  circles.  In 
average  price  there  was  a  moderate  increase  in  each 
of  the  classes  of  woolen  goods  and  of  worsted  filling 
cashmeres,  and  a  large  increase  in  the  case  of  pure 
worsteds. 

Overcoatings  and  cloakings  are  in  four  classes — all- 
wool,  union,  cotton  warp,  and  worsted — all  of  which, 
except  the  union  goods,  show  an  increase  in  quantity, 
accompanied  in  each  case,  except  in  that  of  union  goods, 
by  a  considerable  decrease  in  average  value.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  such  fabrics  reported  in  1905 
was  37,040,657  square  yards,  and  in  1900,  29,614,919 
square  yards.  Their  value  was  placed  at  $23,312,918 
in  1905,  and  at  $21,651,869  in  1900.  The  increase  in 
quantity  was  25.1  per  cent,  but  in  value  only  7.7  per 
cent.  By  far  the  largest  amount  of  overcoatings  con- 
sists of  those  classed  as  all-wool.  For  obvious  reasons 
the  use  of  cotton,  either  in  the  form  of  cotton  warp  or 
as  carded  with  wool,  does  not  produce  a  popular  fabric 
for  outer  wear  in  winter. 
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The  manufacture  of  flannels  seems  to  have  remained 
almost  stationary  during  the  last  census  period.  The 
aggregate  quantity  now  reported,  in  the  three  classes — 
all-wool,  union,  and  cotton  warp — is  20,269,730  square 
yards,  which  compares  with  20,117,66.3  square  yards  in 
1900.  The  total  value  shows  a  decrease  from  $4,613,129 
in  1900  to  $4,344,262  in  1905.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
neither  of  these  comparisons,  nor  tlie  totals  on  which 
the}'  are  based,  should  be  regarded  as  significant,  inas- 
much as  there  are  goods  which  are  in  reality  flannels  in 
every  essential  of  yarn  and  weaving  which,  owing  to 
changing  fashions,  sometimes  are  and  sometimes  are 
not  classed  as  flannels. 

The  only  other  large  group  of  products  which  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  in  detail  consists  of  blankets, 
which,  likewise,  are  all  in  the  category  of  woolen  goods, 
and  are  in  three  classes — all-wool,  union,  and  cotton 
warp.  But  they  include  a  great  variety  of  articles, 
from  the  finest  all-wool  blanket  to  the  coarsest  horse 
blanket  chiefly  or  wholly  of  hair.  Carriage  robes  are 
also  properly  included,  although  many  goods  of  this 
class  differ  widely  from  an  ordinary  blanket.  In  the 
aggregate  there  has  been  but  little  change  since  1900, 
either  in  quantity  or  value.  Combining  all  these 
goods,  we  reach  an  aggregate  of  28,911,321  square 
yards,  as  compared  with  27,210,898  square  yards  in 
1900,  and  a  value  of  .$9,206,089  and  $7,929,056  in  the 
two  years,  respectively.  Of  blankets  proper,  there 
were  19,869,262  square  yards  in  1905,  valued  at 
$6,242,079,  against  18,155,505  square  yards,  valued  at 
$5,200,959,  in  1900;  of  horse  blankets,  7,666,873 
square  yards,  valued  at  $1,723,916,  in  1905,  and 
7,315,304  square  yards,  valued  at  $1,740,988,  in  1900; 
of  carriage  robes,   1,375,186  square  yards,  valued  at 


$1,240,094,  in  1905,  and  1,740,089  square  yards, 
valued  at  $987,109,  in  1900. 

Jdiscellaneous  products.— The  third  group  of  prod- 
ucts of  the  wool  industry,  which  includes  such  diverse 
articles  as  upholstery  goods,  braids,  and  picture  cords, 
etc.,  shows  an  extraordinary  variation.  The  quantity 
of  upholstery  goods  diminished  in  1900,  as  compared 
with  1890,  by  nearly  seven-eighths,  but  in  1905  shows 
an  amount  almost  six  times  as  great  as  in  1900.  The 
other  item  which  in  value  was  more  than  doubled  be- 
tween 1890  and  1900  is  now  only  one-fourth  as  much 
as  in  1900.  As  a  result  of  this  combination  the  group 
shows  a  decrease  of  30.9  per  cent  as  a  whole. 

Carpets  and  rugs.— The  production  of  carpets  and 
rugs  constitutes  one  of  the  great  branches  of  the  wool 
industry.  As  in  the  case  of  the  worsted  manufacture, 
an  increase  in  the  importance  of  the  uidustry  has  been 
shown  at  every  census  since  the  manufacture  was  un- 
dertaken in  this  country.  How  completely  the  home 
manufacturer  has  possessed  himself  of  the  American 
market  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  the  present 
statistics  show  the  manufacture  of  82,670,843  square 
yards  of  carpets  and  rugs,  valued  at  $56,861,775,  the 
amount  of  carpets  and  carpeting  (which  corresponds 
closely  to  the  carpets  and  rugs  of  home  manufacture) 
imported  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  was  but 
848,976  square  yards,  valued  at  $2,798,148 — but  little 
more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  home  product  in  quantity 
and  less  than  5  per  cent  in  value.  As  is  well  known, 
only  the  most  costly  carpets  and  rugs  are  imported  in 
any  considerable  quantity.  Table  28,  which  follows, 
shows  the  kind  and  quantity  of  carpets  produced  in 
the  United  States,  as  ascertained  at  each  census  begin- 
ning with  1880: 


Table   28.— QUANTITY  AND   KIND   OF   CARPETS   PRODUCED:    1880    TO   1905. 


1905 
1900 
1890 


Total  carpets 
(nlnning 
yards) . 


83,643,095 
74,673,638 
74,643,733 
39, 282, 634 


Ingrain, 

2-ply 

(square  yards) 


30, 492, 156 
136,698,292 
132,918,659 
121,986,434 


Ingrain, 

3-ply 

(square  yards) 


3,065.795 

13,222,657 

3,251,368 

1 862, 394 


Ingrain,  art 

(square  yards) 


6,261,035 

2,328,906 

653, 613 


Venetian 
(running 
yards) . 


1,984,201 


Tapestry 
Brussels 
(Fanning 
yards). 


18,798,765 

11,649,932 

20,008,961 

9,  441, 196 


Body  Brus- 
sels 
(running 
yards). 


4,032,216 
3,681,991 
9, 442, 348 
4,077,190 


Wilton 
(running 
yards). 


1,730,496 

m 


rENSUS. 

Tapestry  vel- 
vet 
(nmning 

yards). 

Wilton  and 

Wilton  velvet 

(running 

yards) . 

Axjninster  and 
liloquette  (run- 
ning yards) . 

Cottage 
(square  yards). 

Dlltch 
(square  yards) . 

Rag 
(square  yards) . 

All  other 
(square  yards). 

10,711,061 

6,706,764 

2, 482, 12S 

60,000 

4,782,835 

1,030,101 

167,629 

8,551,581 

6,702,371 

13, 572, .527 

303,366 

i7i,,3i6 
167,005 

11,312,818 

241,220 

12,000 

1  "Does  not  include  a  small  quantity  of  carpet  made  in  woolen  mills. 

2  Wilton  ciirpot  was  included  in  the  class  "  Wilton  and  Wilton  velvet ''  prior  to  1905. 

«Carpet  reported  in  1905  aa  Wilton  velvet  included  with  tapestry  velvet,  and  the  classification  of  Wilton  velvet  abandoned. 
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The  total  number  of  running  yards  of  carpet  for 
1905  is  83,643,095,  as  compared  with  74,673,638  in 
1900.  There  has  been  a  shght  decrease  in  one  of  the 
two  great  divisions  of  this  manufacture,  namely,  in- 
grain carpets,  the  aggregate  of  which  at  this  census 
was  39,818,986  square  yards,  against  42,249,75.5  stjuare 
yards  in  1900.  This  decrease,  howeyer,  is  much  more 
than  oifset  by  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
three-quarter  yard  goods,  comprising  the  Brusstls, 
Wiltons,  tapestries,  and  similar  carpetings.  The  totul 
running  yards  of  these  goods  in  1905  was  43,824,109, 


which  is  equivalent  to  32,868,082  square  yards,  and 
brings  the  total  to  72,687,068  square  yards,  which 
compares  with  66,567,667  square  yards  in  1900  and 
64,]25,5S9  square  yards  in  1890.  The  increase  in 
([uantity  in  four  years  has  been  much  greater  than 
that  in  the  preceding  decade.  Another  table,  here- 
with presented,  brings  together  the  quantities  and 
values  of  the  several  kinds  of  carpets,  as  reported  in 
1900  and  1905,  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  a  compari- 
son of  the  current  average  value  of  each  class  of  goods 
at  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905. 


Table  29.— CARPETS,  BY  KIND,  QUANTITY.  VALUE.  AND  VALUE  PER  YARD;  1905  AND  1900. 


1905 


Square  yards. 


Aggregate. 


1,687,068 


Total. 


39, 818, 986 


Ingrain,  2-pl>-. 
Ingrain,  3-ply  - 
Ingrain,  art . . . 


Total. 


30. 492, 156 

3. 066,  TJo 

1  6,261,035 

' Running  yards . 

143,824,109 


Tapestry  Brussels 

Body  Brussels 

Wilton 

Tapestry  velvet 

Wilton  and  Wilton  velvet. 
Axminster  and  Moquette  . 


18, 798, 765 
4,032,216 
1,730,496 

10,711,051 

8.551,581 


Value. 


Value 
per  yard 
(cents) . 


S4(;.281.070  I 


15,  .577, 847 


11,841,732 
1,445,570 
2, 290, 545 

30,703,823 


9,955,043 
3, 898, 675 
2, 726, 667 
7,754,681 
P) 
6,368,757 


38.8 
47,2 
36.6 


53.0 
96.7 
157.6 
72.4 


74.6 


1900 


Square  yards. 


Value. 


66,567,667 


$36, 413, 563 


Value 
per  yard 
(cents). 


42,249,765 


15,376,557 


36,698,292 

3,222.557 

2,328,906 

Running  yards. 

1  32, 423. 883 


13, 222, 667 
1,146,273 
1,007,627 

21,036,996 


1,649,932 

3.581,991 

n 

5,706.754 

4,782,835 

6,702,371 

5,520,665 
2,979,867 

3,743,353 
4,030,842 
4,762,269 


36.0 
35.6 
43.3 


47.4 
83.2 


65.6 
84.3 
69.6 


1  Reported  as  three-fourths  yard  wide,  equivalent  to  .j2,.'fiS,0S2  square  yards  in  1905  and  24,317,912  square  yards  in  lyOO. 

2  Wilton  carpet  was  included  in  the  class  of  "  Wilton  and  Wilton  velvet "  prior  to  1906. 

8  Carpet  reported  in  1905  as  Wilton  velvet  included  with  tapestry  velvet  and  the  classification  of  Wilton  velvet  abandoned. 


The  striking  feature  of  the  above  statistics  is  the 
large  but  somewhat  irregular  advance  iu  average 
value  throughout  the  list,  with  the  exception  of  art 
ingrains,  in  which  cases  peculiar  conditions  undoubt- 
edly caused  the  variation.  The  extremely  high  cost 
of  carpet  wool  in  the  year  covered  by  the  present 
census  returns  is  ample  explanation  of  the  advance  in 
the  prices  of  carpets. 

The  distinction  between  carpets  and  rugs — those 
at  least  which  are  woven  hke  the  carpets  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  statement — is  a  shadowy  one,  for 
which  there  seems  but  one  reason  sufficient  to  cause 
their  tabulation  separately,  namely,  to  show  the  in- 
creasing favor  with  which  floor  coverings  woven  in  a 
single  piece  are  held.  At  prior  censuses  a  distinction 
was  made  between  Smyrna  carpets  and  Smyrna  rugs. 
At  the  census  of  1905  they  have  been  combined  and 
included  under  the  subdivision  of  rugs.  Table  30  pre- 
sents a  comparison  of  the  kinds,  quantity,  and  value 
of  rugs  reported  in  1890,  1900,  and  1905.  Prior  to 
the  year  1900  the  quantity  was  reported  in  the  num- 
ber of  pieces.  The  adoption  of  the  square  yard  as  a 
standard  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  first  time  to 
make  an  intelligible  comparison. 


Table  30. — Production  of  rugs,  by  hind,  quantity,  and  value:  1890 

to  1905. 


1905         1         1900 

1890 

Total: 

Square  yards 

9,983,775           9,842,383 
$10  5S0  105         87  137  605 

Value 

S9  QR1    JQQ 

Tapestry — 

Square  yards 

2,009,834 
$1,609,673 

1,09?. 186 
$1,983,777 

1,767,920 
$2,107,383 

874,611 
$494, 912 

3,828.282 
$4, 134.  500 

406,042 
8349,860 

18, 750 
$9,000 

339,784 
$545,967 

327,698 
$342,262 

393.417 
S168, 324 

3,661.661 
$3,680,618 

<  6.  HI,  173 
3 $2, 391,  434 

Wilton- 
Square  yards 

1 40, 644 
$87,702 

160,000 
$66,000 

16,27» 
$34, 262 

Axminster  and  Moquette — 

Value 

Ingrain- 
Square  yards  , 

Value 

Smyrna  carpets  and  rugs — 

3  52,699,718 
126  P45 

Value .                    ... 

other  woolen  rugs- 
Square  vards  

Value 

$73,817 

1  Quantities  in  1890  are  all  number  of  rugs  instead  of  square  yards. 
!In  1890  there  were  reported  1,429,536  Smyrna  rugs,  at  a  viiluc  of  $2,367,000, 
and  127,177  squarn  yards  of  Smyrna  c;irpets,  at  a  value  of  S332.718. 

8  Does  not  include  the  value  of  a  small  quantity  of  rugs  made  in  felt  mills. 
*  Does  not  include  a  small  quantity  of  rugs  made  in  kit  mills. 

The  number  of  square  yards  of  rugs  reported  in 
1905  is  9,983,775,  an  increase  -over  1900  of  141,392 
.square  yards.  Their  value  was  .$10,580,105,  as  com- 
pared with  $7,137,605  iu  1900.     The  general  average 


no 
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value  per  square  yard  is  now  SI. 06,  against  73  cents 
in  1900,  a  result  which  is  due  partly  to  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  highest  priced  goods 
manufactured,  and  partly  to  the  higher  cost  of  wool. 
The  amount  of  Wilton  rugs  has  increased  from  339,784 
square  yards  to  1,097,186,  or  more  than  three  times  as 
much,  and  that  of  Axminster  and  Moquette  rugs, 
which  was  only  327,598  square  yards  in  1900,  is  now 
reported  at  1,767,920  square  yards,  or  nearly  five  and 
a  half  times  as  much. 

Uniting  the  two  classes,  carpets  and  rugs,  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  now  reported  is  82,670,843  square  yards, 
as  compared  with  76,410,050  square  yards  in  1900,  an 
increase  of  8.2  per  cent.  There  has  been  a  decline 
in  the  amount  of  ingrain  carpets  and  rugs  of  1,949,675 
square  yards,  but  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  all 
classes  of  three-quarter  yard  goods;  the  largest  in- 
creases are  in  the  tapestries. 

Felt  goods. — The  production  by  felt  goods  mills 
included  191,581  square  yards  of  various  kinds  of 
woolen  and  worsted  goods,  valued  at  $83,204.  The 
felt  mills  are  evidently  operating  less  and  less  upon 
such  goods,  as  the  quantity  reported  in  1900  was 
347,916  square  yards,  of  a  value  of  $312,235.  In  the 
production  of  felt  goods  proper  the  industry  shows  a 
gratifying  growth  as  Table  31  indicates. 


Table  31.— Felt 


by  hind,  quantity,  and  value:  1905  and 
1900^ 


1905 

1900 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Total 

18,293,093 

Felt  cloth,  square  yfl  rds 

Endlesa  belts,  pounds 

3,(1X9,010 

1,770,124 

2,823,137 

605, 214 

5, 145, 340 

1,830,627 

1,707,216 

781, 450 

191,998 

1,188,908 
2,592,894 

2,056,002 

n,  114, 367 

1,062,538 

126,000 

2,469,830 

648, 543 

1,080,835 

540, 110 

66,950 

796  718 

Boot  and  shoe  Uninga,  square  yards. 
Hair  leltiug,  square  yards  .. . 

Trimming  and  lining  fplts,  square 

All  other  felts 

2,261,918 

'This  table  does  not  mckide  a  small  quantity  of  felt  goods  made  by  other 
branches  of  the  wool  industry. 

2 Reported  in  square  yards  in  1900. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  square  yards  in 
every  class  of  felt  goods,  amounting  to  79.5  per  cent  in 
felt  cloths,  168.2  per  cent  in  boot  and  shoe  linings,  384.2 


per  cent  in  hair  feltings,  and  108.3  per  cent  in  trim- 
ming and  lining  felts.  The  increase  in  endless  belts  can 
not  be  stated,  as  the  amount  was  reported  in  square 
yards  in  1900  and  in  pounds  in  1905.  Inasmuch  as 
the  total  increase  in  reported- value  was  only  56.9  per 
cent,  the  indication  is  that  on  the  whole  a  lower  scale 
of  prices  prevailed. 

Wool  lots. — The  production  of  the  establishments 
manufacturing  wool  hats  shows  a  decrease.  The  num- 
ber of  hats  reported  in  1905  is  446,121  dozens,  valued 
at  $2,290,070,  as  compared  with  811,425  dozens,  val- 
ued at  $3,161,361,  in  1900.  These  mills  also  produced 
300  dozens  of  "fur  hats,"  now  classified  as  felt  hats, 
valued  at  $5,400,  in  1905,  against  43,994  dozens,  val- 
ued at  $285,705,  in  1900.  There  was  also  a  large 
decrease  in  the  number  and  value  of  wool  hat  bodies 
and  hats  in  the  rough. 

Partially  manufactured  products.- — The  items  consti- 
tuting the  group  of  partially  manufactured  goods  em- 
brace yarns,  noils,  waste,  shoddy,  and  wool  hat  bodies 
and  hats  in  the  rough.  The  several  kinds  of  yarn  are 
by  far  the  most  important  products  of  the  group,  the 
production  of  which  in  1900  amounted  to  100,113,009 
pounds,  and  has  now  reached  the  amount  of  122,390,693 
pounds,  or  an  increase  of  22.3  per  cent. 

DIVISIONS    OF   THE    WOOL    INDUSTRY. 

The  five  subdivisions  of  the  wool  industry,  as  classi- 
fied by  the  trade  and  in  the  census  statistics,  are  worsted 
goods,  woolen  goods,  carpets  and  rugs,  felt  goods,  and 
wool  hats. 

Worsted  goods. — The  worsted  industry,  which  was 
hardly  known  in  1860,  when  there  were  but  three  mills 
of  this  class  in  the  country,  has  grown  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity,  and  in  1900  for  the  first  time  exceeded 
the  class  of  woolen  goods  in  the  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed, the  cost  of  materials,  and  the  value  of  products. 
It  was  and  is  still  inferior  to  the  older  branch  in  the 
number  of  wage-earners  and  the  amount  of  their  com- 
pensation, but  the  margin  has  become  so  small  that 
undoubtedly  at  the  next  enumeration  it  Tvdll  have  taken 
first  rank  in  these  respects.  Table  32  shows  the  lead- 
ing facts  regarding  the  worsted  industry  at  each  enu- 
meration from  1860  to  1905. 
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Tablb  32.— worsted  GOODS -COMPAK ATI VE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1860  TO  1905. 


CENSUS. 

PEE   CENT  OF  INCREASE. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

1S60 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

1880 

to 
1890 

1870 

to 
1880 

1860 

to 
1870 

226 

$162,464,929 

1,847 

$2,904,960 

69,251 

186 

$132,168,110 

l,3b9 

$2,342,218 

57,008 

$20,092,738 

25,595 

$11,300,071 

25,829 

$7,831,109 

5,684 

$961,558 

$6,767,611 

$77,075,222 

$120,314,344 

1,371,026 

26,372 

1,194 

143 

$68,085,116 

2  615 

! $935, 217 

42,978 

$14,944,966 

19,071 

$8,430,625 

20,082 

$5,877,717 

3,825 

$636,624 

$4,917,760 

$50,706,769 

$79,194,662 

755,080 

19,095 

673 

76 
820,374,043 

18,803 

$5,683,027 

6,435 

(•) 

9,473 

m 

2,895 

b 

$22,013,628 

$33,549,942 

240,118 

14,411 

288 

102 
$10,085,778 

12,920 

$4,368,857 

3,864 

7,152 

m 

1,904 

(.') 

(*) 

$14,308,198 

$22,090,331 

200,017 

6,128 

161 

3 

$3,230,000 

m 

$543,684 
1,101 

^?,277 
(') 
(*) 
(') 

$2,442,775 
$3,701,378 

0) 

21.5 
22.9 
34.9 
24.0 
21.5 
30.7 
16.8 
28.3 
24.4 
32.5 
29.6 
45.3 
22.7 
42.3 
37.8 
18.0 
17.2 
9.9 

30.1 
94.1 
122.0 
1.50.  4 
32.6 
34.4 
34.2 
34.0 
28.6 
33.2 
46.0 
61.0 
37.6 
52.0 
51.9 
81.6 
38.1 
77.4 

88.2 
234.2 

12.5.5 
102.0 

3,300.0 

Capital 

212.3 

Salaried  oHicials,  clerks,  etc.,  number 

\\  afi^e-eamers,  average  nuTnber 

128.6 
163.0 
196.4 

4.5.5 
30.1 
66.5 

443.3 

Total  wages 

526,269,787 

29,883 

$14,493,965 

32,130 

$10,379,164 

7,238 

81,396,668 

$8,301,679 

$109,1.58,481 

$165,745,052 

1,618,207 

30,910 

1,312 

703.6 

251.0 

112.0 

32.5 

460.1 

32.1 

52.0 

Wages                                       

Cost  of  iraterials  used  .  ..        

130.3 
136.1 
214.5 
.32.6 
133.7 

53.9 
51.9 
19.7 
135.  2 
78.9 

4S.5.  7 

496.  s 

Number  of  spindles       .           

Number  of  combiiig  ma ctiines 

1  Decrease. 

2  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  witli  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  Included  in  this  table. 
*Not  reported  separately. 

*  Not  reported. 


The  number  of  establishments  has  increased  in  the 
interval  between  the  last  two  censuses  from  186  to 
226,  and  the  capital  employed  from  $132,168,110  to 
$162,464,929.  The  average  capital  per  establishment  is 
a  httle  short  of  $720,000,  which  is  ia  striking  contrast 
to  the  average  capital  of  woolen  mills — $177,000 — and 
even  this  average  capital  of  woolen  mills  has  been  ia- 
creased  during  the  last  five  years  by  the  dropping  out 
of  more  than  200  small  establishments.  The  total  capi- 
tal of  worsted  mills  has  increased  by  22.9  per  cent,  the 
number  of  wage-earners  by  21 .5  per  cent,  and  their  total 
wages  by  30.7  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  cost 
of  materials  used  and  the  value  of  products  is  almost 
twice  as  great  as  the  above  percentages — in  the  case  of 
materials, 42.3  per  cent;  in  the  products,  37.8  per  cent. 
The  worsted  industry  consumed  by  far  the  largest 
amount  of  wool,  and  that  of  the  highest  price;  and 
much  the  smallest  amount — save  in  the  cases  of  felt 
goods  and  wool  hats — of  any  materials  that  may  be 
denominated  adulterants.  The  quantity  of  scoured 
wool  reported  as  consumed  amounted  to  139,173,774 
pounds,  which  was  very  nearly  one-half  the  total  con- 
sumption by  all  branches  of  the  industry,  namely, 
282,194,618  pounds.  The  cost  of  this  wool  "in  condi- 
tion purchased"  was  $62,734,716,  out  of  a  total  con- 
sumption by  all  branches  of  $119,748,779  in  value. 
The  total  weight  of  all  other  fibers  purchased  in  the 
raw  state  consumed  in  worsted  mills,  with  the  single 
exception  of  cotton,  was  5,740,249  pounds,  which  was 


only  4.1  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  scoured  wool — a  fact 
which  bears  abundant  testimony  to  the  purity  of  the 
goods  produced  in  the  worsted  mills.  Undoubtedly  a 
large  part  of  such  other  materials  was  used  by  the 
worsted  mills  in  the  production  of  woolen  goods,  of 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  they  made  a  large  amount. 

Woolen  goods. — The  card  wool  branch  of  the  wool 
industry  is  the  great  historic  branch,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  worsted  yarn  and  worsted  goods  upon  anything 
hke  the  scale  upon  which  it  is  now  seen  is  compara- 
tively recent.  But  a  change  of  taste  which  bids  fair  to 
be  permanent  has  caused  a  great  invasion  of  many 
branches  of  the  woolen  industry  by  the  producers  of 
worsted  goods.  An  inspection  of  Table  33,  which  fol- 
lows, suggests  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  production  of  woolen  goods  in  1905  as  com- 
pared with  1900.  In  the  report  at  the  last  census  it 
was  noted  that  the  largest  production  of  woolens 
reported  at  any  census  year  was  in  1880,  and  the  figures 
for  1890  and  1900  showed  a  decrease  in  both  decades. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  expectation  then  expressed  has 
not  been  verified  by  the  statistics  presented  for  1905, 
although  the  number  of  establishments  reporting  is 
only  792  as  compared  with  1,035  in  1900 — a  decrease 
of  23.5  per  cent,  which  has  already  been  explained  as  a 
result  of  omitting  from  the  statistics  custom  carding 
mills  and  of  the  discontinuance  of  operations  by  small 
and  unprofitable  mills.  Almost  every  other  item  in 
the  summary  shows  an  increase. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Table  33.— WOOLEN  GOODS— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1850  TO  1905. 


Number  of  establishments , 

(■apital 

Salaried   officials,    clerks,    etc., 

number 

Salaries , 

Wage-earners,  average  number. 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 


1900 


792  1,035 

mo,  302, 488   ?124, 386, 262 


Women  16  years  and  over. 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years... 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 

Number  of  spindles 

Number  of  looms 


2,477 

83,430,855 

72,747 

$28,827,556 

44,452 

$19,850,052 

24, 552 

$8,184,449 

3,743 

$793,055 

$8,218,766 

$87,830,826 

5142,196,658 

2,129,727 

32,957 

2, 

$2, 934, 

68, 

$24, 767, 

40, 

$16,913, 

24, 

$7,218, 

3, 

$625, 

$7,268, 

$71,011, 

S118, 4S0, 

1,906, 

34, 


1890 


1,311 
$130, 989, 940 


»$2,339, 

76, 

$26, 139, 

42, 

$17,059, 

30, 

$8,371, 

4, 

$708, 

$8, 402, 

$82, 270, 

$133, 677, 

1,815, 

39, 


1880 


1,990 
$96,095,564 


$25, 


$100, 
$160, 
1, 


0) 

86.504 
836, 392 

46, 978 
(■) 

29,372 
(-■) 

10, 154 
(') 
(<) 

845, 611 
606, 721 
766, 746 

36, 634 


1870 


2,891 
$98,824,631 

(=> 

(•) 

80,053 
$26,877,576 

42, 728 

(•) 

27,682 

« 
9,643 

(-) 

(<) 
$96,  432, 601 
8155,405,368 
1,845,496 

34, 183 


1860 


1.2C0 
$30,862,654 

(°) 
(') 

41,360 
$9, 610, 254 
24, 841 
(•) 
16,  519 

C") 

(') 
(') 

S36, 686, 287 

861,894,986 

(') 


1850 


1,669 
$28, 118, 650 

(.') 

(') 

39,  262 

(') 

22, 678 

(-) 

16, 674 

(■■) 

(') 

(') 

(<) 

$26,  766, 991 
$43, 207, 545 

(') 


PEE  CENT  OF  INCREASE. 


1900 

to 
1905 


123.5 
12.8 

10.3 
16.9 

5.6 
16.4 

9.6 
17.4 

0.1 
13.4 
10.4 
26.9 
13.1 
23.7 
20.1 
11.7 
15.6 


1890 

to 
1900 


121.1 
16.0 

17.8 

26.4 

110.4 

15.3 

13.6 

10.9 

1  18.6 

1  13.8 

1  18.8 

1  11.8 

1  13.5 

1  13.7 

1  11.3 

6.0 

110.8 


1880 

to 

1890 


134.1 
36.3 


lU.l 

1.2 

110.3 


2.7 
i'54.'4' 


118.4 

116.8 

3.3 


1870 

to 
1880 


131.2 
12.8 


1860 

to 
1870 


129.4 
220.2 


1850 
to 
1860 


119.2 


.  I,    93.6  ,    36.7 


13.9     179.7 


72.0  I      9.5 


6.1  j     67.6  I     10.3 


4.6 

3.3 

14.8 

4.2 


163.6 
151.1 


42.0 
43.3 


1  Decrease. 

si^t  re'^orteTse^^aratel'?  '^™  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 


<  Not  reported. 

Although  the  number  of  establishments  Ms  de- 
creased by  243,  the  capital  has  increased  by  $15,916,226, 
a  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  small  number 
of  very  large  corporations.  The  number  of  wage- 
earners  has  increased  5.6  per  cent,  the  total  wages 
16.4  per  cent,  the  cost  of  materials  23.7  per  cent,  and 
the  value  of  products  20.1  per  cent.  The  number 
of  spindles  is  223,146  greater  than  in  1900,  an  increase 
of  11.7  per  cent,  but  the  number  of  looms  has 
decreased  by  1,924 — an  apparently  somewhat  sing- 
ular and  anomalous  change,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  explained  by  two  facts — the  discontinuance  of 
small  mills  and  the  introduction  of  improved  and 
efficient  machinery  in  the  new  establishments. 

The  indication  of  these  figures,  as  has  been  observed, 
does  not  bear  out  the  situation  as  it  has  appeared  to 
the  trade  and  to  trade  papers;  but  it  ma}^  be  said  in 
explanation  of  these  statistics,  that  they  indicate 
merely  an  increase  in  the  calendar  year  1904  over  the 
twelve-month   from   June  1,  1899,  to  May  31,  1900. 


production  comparatively,  and  the  year  1904  was  a 
much  better  year  for  the  woolen  industry  than  that 
which  preceded  or  than  that  which  followed  it;  in  fact, 
this  branch  of  the  manufacture  since  the  census  year 
1904  has  been  in  an  extremely  unsatisfactory  condition. 

Turning  now  to  the  consumption  of  materials  and 
the  products  of  woolen  mills  we  find  that  at  the  census 
of  1905  they  used  157,335,727  pounds  of  wool  "in 
condition  purchased,"  as  compared  with  150,200,616 
pounds  in  1900,  an  increase  of  4.8  per  cent.  The 
quantity  of  shoddy  has  apparently  increased  by  49.1 
per  cent— from  66,855,106  pounds  to  99,694,747  pounds. 
It  has  already  been  suggested  that  this  increase  is 
probably  much  less  than  this  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  shown  in  1900  having  been  partly  estimated, 
whereas  the  amount  now  given  rests  entirely  upon 
actual  returns. 

Carpets  and  rugs.— -The  carpet  and  rug  industry  has 
made  large  progress  during  the  last  five  years,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  following  comparative  summary: 


1. 
The  earlier  year  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  year  of  light 

Table  34.-CARPETS  AND  RUGS,  OTHER  THAN  RAG-COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE 

1860  TO  1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages '. 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 

Number  of  spindles 

Number  of  looms 


1905 


139 

$56,781,074 

1,023 

$1, 396, 691 

33, 221 

$13,724,233 

16,930 

$8,271,441 

14,408 

$5,084,201 

1,883 

$368,  591 

$4,162,146 

$.37,947,954 

$61,680,433 

265, 347 

13,853 


1900 


133 

$44,449,299 

687 

$881,. 398 

28.411 

811, 121, 383 

13, 860 

$6,651,180 

12,468 

84, 113, 142 

2,083 

$367,061 

$2,761,879 

$27,228,719 

$48. 192, 351 

209, 206 

12, 611 


1890 


$38, 208 

'  8510, 

28: 

$11, 122, 

13, 

$6, 6io: 

13, 

$4,248, 

2 

$363! 

$1,819, 

$28,644, 

$47,770, 

208, 

11, 


1880 


80^ 


$18, 
$31, 


195 

468,  587 

(") 

(=) 

20, 371 
835, 218 

10, 104 

W 

8,570 
« 

1,697 

(') 

C) 

984,877 

792,802 

115, 109 

7,262 


1870 


1  Drcrp,''sp. 

!  In-  liidos  proprietors  and  firm  members, 

'  Not  reported  separately. 

1  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

*  Not  rei'orted. 


215 
812, 540, 750 
P) 
i>) 
12.098 
$4,  681,  718 
6,808 
« 
4,316 

974 

(') 

(■■•> 
$13. 577,  993 
821,761,573 

(') 
6,426 


1860 


213 
$4,721,768 

6,681 
81,546,692 

3,910 
(») 

2,771 
P) 

m 
(=) 
(.'-) 

84,417,986 
$7,867,636 

(•) 


PEE  CENT  OF  INCREASE. 


1900     1890  I  1880 

to    ;    to    I    to 

1905     1900  !  1890 


4.6 
27.7 
48.9 
68.5 
16.9 
23.4 
22.2 
24.4 
15.6 
23.6 
19.6 

3.2 
51.2 
39.4 
27.8 
22.1 
10.7 


1  23.1 

16.3 

78.4 

72.5 

1  1.1 

(<) 

1.5 

2.2 

14.6 

1  3.2 

3.9 

1.8 

61.3 

14.9 

0.9 

0.2 

11.4 


1  11.3 
78.0 


41.1 
62.7 
36.1 


62.6 


18.2 


50.9 
50.3 
81,4 
.54.9 


I 


1870 

to 
18S0 


19.3 
71.2 


68.4 
46.0 
48.4 


98.6 
'7412' 


39.8 
46.1 


33.7 


1860 

to 

1870 


0.9 
166.6 


81.1 

202.9 

74.1 


65.8 


207.3 
176.9 


with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
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The  amount  of  capital  shows  the  lar^e  increase  of 
27.7  per  cent;  the  number  of  wage-eamers  an  increase 
of  16.9  per  cent;  the  amount  of  wages,  23.4  per  cent; 
cost  of  materials,  39.4  per  cent;  and  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts, 27.8  ]jeT  cent.  These  last  two  items  emphasize 
the  fact,  which  has  already  been  brought  out  other- 
wise, that  the  industry  has  had  to  deal  during  the  last 
five  years  with  a  puzzling  problem  in  the  matter  of  a 
great  increase  in  the  price  of  carpet  wool.  The  total 
amount  of  wool  used  "in  condition  purchased"  was 
51,320,521  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $10,431,146,  as  com- 
pared with  51,871,334  pounds,  valued  at  18,104,107, 
in  1900;  from  which  it  appears  that  whereas  the 
quantity  used  has  decreased  about  1  per  cent,  the  cost 
has  increased  28.7  per  cent.  The  quantities  of  mate- 
rials used  in  the  carpet  manufacture  at  the  last  three 
census  periods  are  indicated  in  Table  35. 

Table  35. — Materials  used  in  the  carpet  manufacture:  1890  to  1905. 


1905 

(pounds). 


1900 

(pounds). 


Total 196,241,691        172,W3,472 


1S90 

(pounds). 


145,556,669 


Foreign  wool,  in  condition  purchased  . . 
Domestic  wool,  in  condition  purchased . 

Hair,  all  kinds 

Cotton 

Tailors'  clippings,  rags,  etc 

Shoddy 

Waste,  noils,  and  tops 

Woolen  yam. 


50,463.653 

856, 868 

6,805.802 

1,997,369 

371,822 

2,297,806 

3,779,251 

32,431,400 

'Not  reported  separately. 


51 


761,623 
109,811 
,  189, 757 
,943,942 

?44,233 
,525,054 
,996,316 


54,742,2::4 

2, 1.39. 332 

4,647.025 

1, 725.  761 

(') 

598, 512 

892, 548 

18, 763, 201 


Table  35. — Materials  used  in  the  carpet  manufacture:  1890  to 
i905— Continued. 


\V o rs ted  yarn , 

Merino  yarn , 

Cotton  yara 

Linen  yarn , 

Jute  and  other  yams , 

Foreign  and  domestic  wool,  scoured 


1905 

(pounds). 


11,355,993 
1,036,138 

27,421,831 
8.228,200 

49, 195,  558 


31,551,895 


1900 

(pounds). 


9,218,267 

237, 970 

19, 823, 661 

8,388,211 
39,034,827 


37,560,231 


1890 

(pounds). 


10, 655, 799 


17,920,498 

9, 719. 242 

23,852,517 


35, 726, 837 


The  amount  of  wool  "in  condition  purchased" 
shows  very  little  decrease  from  1900  to  1905 — only  1  per 
cent — but  the  amount  of  scoured  wool  shows  a  decrease 
amounting  to  16  per  cent,  indicating  that  on  the  aver- 
age there  was  a  much  larger  shrinkage  of  wool  in  its 
preparation  for  the  spindle.  The  total  quantity  of  all 
fibrous  materials  used,  treating  the  wool  as  '  'in  condi- 
tion purchased"  instead  of  as  scoured,  was  196,241,691 
pounds,  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  23,000,000 
pounds,  as  compared  with  1900.  Ten  million  pounds 
of  this  increase  was  chiefly  jute  yarn,  2,000,000  pounds 
in  round  numbers  was  worsted  yarn,  and  1,500,000 
pounds  was  shoddy.  The  other  changes  were  unim- 
portant. 

Table  36  shows  the  number  of  looms  in  carpet  fac- 
tories in  each  of  the  last  three  census  years,  classified 
according  to  the  character  of  the  goods  manufac- 
tured. 


Table  36.— CARPET  MANrFACTURES— LOOMS:  1890  TO  1905. 


Aggre- 
gate. 

TnnM<i  nn  iapt'FT^   avd  RTTr=i                                                                                                  LOOMS  ON  WOOLEN 
LOOMS   ON   (  AEIETS   AND   RUGS.                                                                                                                 ,  ^^  .j^okstED  GOODS. 

CENSUS. 

TotaU 

Power. 

Hand. 

Ingrains. 

Venetian. 

Tapestry. 

Body 
Brus- 
sels 
(pow- 
er). 

Wilton 
(pow- 
er). 

Ax- 

TniTl- 
ster 
(pow- 
er). 

Mo- 
quette 
(pow- 
er). 

Rug. 

Power. 

Power. 

Hand. 

Broad. 

Pow- 
er. 

Hand. 

Brus- 
sels 

(pow- 
er). 

Velvet 
(pow- 
er). 

Power. 

Hand. 

Broad. 

Nar- 
row. 

Hand. 

Power. 

Hand. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

13,853 
12,511 
11,235 

11,692 
10,754 
10, 898 

11,002 
9,706 
8,300 

690 
1,048 
2,698 

4,189 
4,364 
4,214 

82 
92 
631 

412 
246 

42 
1 

88 
80 
109 

3 
"is?" 

1,207 
l,0t4 
1,498 

1,047 
737 
58 

549 

544 

1,224 

639 

607 

62 

1,306 
611 
96 

127 
150 
462 

1,438 

1,383 

578 

563 

955 

1,810 

805 
814 
194 

1,356 

897 

44 

46 

99 

The  total  number  of  looms  has  increased  from 
12,511  in  1900  to  13,853  in  1905;  the  carpet  looms, 
from  10,754  to  11,692.  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  power  looms  of  1,296,  but  a  decrease  of 
hand  looms  of  358.  There  were  less  than  a  third  as 
many  hand  looms  reported  at  this  census  as  at  that  of 
1890.  Of  the  690  hand  looms  reported  for  1905,  563 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Smyrna  rugs,  and 
403  of  them  were  operated  in  New  Jersey  and  143  in 


Pennsylvania.  In  fact  the  use  of  hand  looms  is  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  these  two  states,  which 
report  617  out  of  the  total  of  690. 

Felt  goods. — The  felt  goods  industry  is  not  large  in 
comparison  with  the  three  branches  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  but  it  is  a  growing  industry.  Table 
37  gives  the  principal  facts  in  relation  to  it  at  the 
censuses  of  1890,  1900,  and  1905. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


I  Table  37. — Felt  goods — comparative   summary,  with  ver  cent  oj 
increase:  1890  to  1905. 


Number  of  establislunents 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc., 

number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  num- 
ber  

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over. 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years . . . 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products , 

Number  of  spindles 

Number  of  looms 


1905 


39 
$9,667,136 

201 

$360,594 

3,254 

$1,356,754 

2,546 

$1,135,013 

C99 

$219,147 

9 

52,594 

*612,760 

S5,7r,4,026 

88,948,594 

17,817 

265 


1900 


36 
$7,125,276 

136 
$231,065 


$1,024,835 

1,957 

$820,637 

6.58 

$191,090 

73 

$13,108 

$356, 164 

$3,801,028 

$6,461,691 

24,286 

284 


1890 


34 
$4,460,621 

1124 
1 $167, 916 

2,142 

$883,380 

1,474 

$721,796 

506 

$134,273 

162 

$27,311 

$232,871 

$2,809,937 

$4,654,768 

13,829 

210 


PER  CENT  OF 
INCREASE. 


1900 

to 
1905 


8.3 
35.7 

47.8 
61.7 

21.1 

32.4 

30.1 

38.3 

6.2 

14.7 

2  87.7 

280.2 

72.0 

61.4 

38.5 

226.6 

26.7 


1890 

to 

1900 


5.9 
59.7 

9.7 
46.3 

26.5 
16.0 
32.8 
13.7 
30.0 
42.3 
2  54.9 
2.52.0 
52.9 
36.3 
38.8 
75.6 
35.2 


^Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members  and  tbeir  salaries;  number  only  re- 
ported in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
2  Decrease. 

The  capital  increased  no  less  than  35.7  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  five  years;  wage-earners,  21.1  per  cent;  wages, 
32.4  per  cent;  cost  of  materials  used,  51.4  per  cent;  and 
value  of  products,  38.5  per  cent. 

Table  37  indicates  that  there  has  been  apparently 
a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  spindles  and 
looms.  The  explanation  is  a  simple  one:  like  other 
branches  of  the  wool  industry  some  establishments 
classified  as  "felt  goods"  have  made  certain  quantities 
of  woven  goods,  the  amounts  of  which  are  indicated 
in  Table  46.  Some  of  the  mills  of  this  class  have 
gone  out  of  business  or  have  discontinued  the  produc- 
tion of  woven  goods  since  1900,  and  in  one  case,  at  least, 


a  mill  which  was  classified  in  1900  as  "felt  goods"  in- 
creased so  largely  its  production  of  satinets  and  over- 
coatings that  its  classification  was  changed,  and  its 
report  was  classified  as  woolen  goods. 

Wool  ^afe.— Table  38  shows  the  leading  facts  relating 
to  the  wool  hat  industry  from  1890  to  1905. 

Table   SS.—Wool   hats— comparative   summary,  with  percent  oj 
increase:  1890  to  1905. 


Number  of  establishments . . . 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,etc., 
number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  num- 
ber  

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over . . . 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 
Wages , 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used , 

Value  of  products . . ." , 


1905 


17 
$1,646,064 

68 
$94,245 

1,503 

3619,194 

1,030 

$487,013 

433 

$125,957 

40 

$6,224 

$293,208 

$1,369,810 

$2,457,266 


1900 


24 
$2,050,802 

57 
$66,766 

2,108 

$937,865 

1,358 

$727,253 

661 

$195,995 

99 

$14,607 

$185,644 

$2,042,202 

$3,591,940 


1890 


32 
$4,142,224 

292 
2$113,968 

3,500 

$1,249,976 

•       2,220 

$980,030 

1,121 

$251,661 

159 

$18,285 

$249,568 

$2,802,041 

$5,329,921 


PEE  CENT  OF 
INCREASE, 


1900 

to 
1905 


■29.2 
U9.7 

19.3 
41.2 

128.7 
134.0 
124.2 
133.0 
133.5 
135.7 
159.6 
157.4 
67.9 
132.9 
131.6 


1890 

to 
1900 


126.0 
160.5 

138.0 
141.4 

>39.8 
125.0 
138.8 
125.8 
141.9 
122.1 
137.7 
120.1 
125.9 
127.1 
132.6 


1  Decrease. 

'Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  re- 
ported in  1900  and  1906,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

In  almost  every  particular  the  industry  known  as 
wool  hats  has  dechned  during  the  last  five  years.  A 
considerable  number  of  establishments  have  gone  out 
of  business.  Capital,  the  number  of  wage-earners, 
the  amount  of  wages,  the  cost  of  materials,  and  the 
value  of  products  all  show  a  decline,  which  is,  of  course, 
wholly  due  to  the  small  and  decreasing  demand  for 
the  product  of  these  establishments. 


FELT  HATS. 


At  previous  censuses  the  designation  "fur  hats" 
has  been  employed  to  denote  this  industry  on  account 
of  the  chief  material  entering  into  its  products.  But 
the  term  "felt  hats"  is  so  universal,  both  in  popular 
use  and  in  the,  trade,  that  it  seemed  advisable  to 
adopt  it. 

A  full  account  was  given  in  the  report  at  the  Twelfth 
Census  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  such  hats,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  do  more  than  to  sum- 
marize the  condition  of  the  industry  as  disclosed  at 
the  census  of  1905,  and  to  note  the  progress  made  in 
the  intervening  period  of  five  years. 

Table  39  presents  a  summary  of  the  leading  statis- 
tics of  the  industry  in  1900  and  1905: 


Table  39. — Felt  hats — comparative  summary:  1905  and  1900. 


CENSUS. 

Per  cent 

1905 

1900 

crease. 

Number  of  establishments 

21R 

$23, 2.58, 104 

1,367 

$1,488,236 

22, 047 

$11,282,237 

15,4.32 

$9,166,347 

6,166 

$2,035,685 

449 

$80,206 

$2,831,197 

$15,975,206 

$36,629,3.53 

171 

$16,701,308 

726 

$943,998 

18,880 

$9,119,2lM 

13, 187 

$7,231,777 

5,436 

$l,840,45i 

257 

$47,033 

$1,416,737 

$13,513,668 

$27,811,187 

26.3 
39.3 
88.3 
67.7 
16.8 
23.7 
17.0 
26.8 
13.4 
10.6 
74.7 
70.5 
99.8 
18.2 
31.7 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number 
Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneou  s  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 

WOOL. 
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Contrary  to  the  situation  in  many  other  important 
classes  of  manufacture  the  number  of  estabhshments 
shows  a  considerable  increase,  the  number  now  report- 
ing being  216,  as  against  171  in  1900.  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  contain 
now,  as  then,  the  largest  number  of  establishments. 
All  but  19  of  the  171  establishments  reported  in  1900 
were  in  these  4  states;  all  but  29  of  those  reporting 
in  1905,  out  of  216,  were  in  the  same  states.  The 
number  in  New  York  has  been  almost  trebled — from 
15  to  43. 

The  capital  employed  shows  the  large  increase  of 
39.3  per  cent  in  five  years — from  a  gross  amount  of 
$16,701,308  in  1900  to  $23,258,104  in  1905.  The  iti- 
cwase  is  much  the  largest  in  Pennsylvania — from 
$5,726,529  in  1900  to  $8,777,678  in  1905,  or  53.3  per 
cent;  but  it  exceeds  45  per  cent  in  both  New  Jersey 
and  New  York.  The  increase  was  unimportant  in 
Connecticut  and  in  Massachusetts,  which  latter  state 
ranks  fifth  among  the  states  in  the  importance  of 
this  industry. 

The  average  number  of  wage-earners  has  not  in- 
creased at  so  rapid  a  rate  as  the  capital  employed,  but 
although  there  was  only  a  moderate  increase  in  each  of 
the  states  reporting,  Pennsylvania  exhibits  an  increase 
of  no  less  than  60  per  cent — from  2,890  to  4,619.     In 


the  amount  of  wages  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
23.7  per  cent,  indicatiag  a  higher  average  rate,  al- 
though as  in  all  such  cases  a  variety  of  circumstances 
other  than  numbers  and  amount  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Notwithstanding  the  varjdng  rates 
of  increase  in  the  several  states  the  order  of  the  4 
leading  states  in  the  amount  of  wages  is  the  same  as  at 
the  census  of  1900:  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
industry  is  essentially  one  in  which  men  are  employed. 
In  1900  and  also  in  1905  the  proportion  of  men  to  the 
whole  number  of  wage-earners  was  almost  exactly 
70  per  cent,  and  of  women,  28  per  cent.  The  slight 
fractional  decrease  in  each  case  is  accounted  for  by  the 
increase  of  the  proportion  of  children  from  1.4  to  2  per 
cent.  Almost  the  entire  increase  in  the  number  of 
children,  it  may  be  noted,  took  place  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  cost  of  materials  used  shows  an  increase  of 
18.2  per  cent;  the  value  of  products  increased  from 
$27,811,187  to  $36,629,353,  or  at  the  rate  of  31.7  per 
cent — a  remarkable  increase  for  so  short  a  period. 
In  quantity  wool  hats  manufactured  in  felt  hat  fac- 
tories iacreased  from  180  dozens  ia  1900  to  18,179 
dozens  in  1905;  and  felt  hats  from  1,882,372  dozens 
ia  1900  to  2,611,875  dozens  in  1905,  or  38.7  per  cent. 


SHODDY. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  article  produced  in  manu- 
facture, no  article  used  in  manufacture,  and  no  article 
in  common  use,  that  bears  a  reputation  more  unde- 
served than  does  shoddy.  Its  very  name  is  a  synonym 
for  pretense  and  fraud.  To  the  popular  mind  goods 
containiag  shoddy  are  not  merely  destitute  of  wearing 
quahty,  but  are  suggestive  of  the  unwholesome  second- 
hand clothing  shop,  aijd  inspire  one  with  apprehension 
lest  the  fabric  should  communicate  loathsome  disease 
to  the  wearer  of  apparel  ia  which  there  is  this  substance 
of  ill  repute.  All  this  is  unwarranted  by  the  facts, 
as  all  are  aware  who  understand  the  shoddy  process, 
the  method  of  making  use  of  shoddy,  and  the  benefits 
which  the  use  of  it  confers  upon  the  user.  It  is  not  the 
case,  as  is  too  commonly  supposed,  that  a  garment — 
or  the  cloth  which  is  made  into  a  garment — is  or  can  be 
composed  wholly  of  shoddy.  New  wool  or  animal 
hair  is  always  the  basis  of  the  yarn  and  a  certain 
amount  of  shoddy  is  mixed  with  it  on  the  card.  The 
fiber  is  too  short  to  be  carded  and  spun  alone.  Then, 
too,  the  process  of  making  shoddy  is  one  which  insures 
absolute  cleanness  and  the  destruction  of  all  active 
germs,  whether  ianocuous  or  pathogenic.  And  when 
the  combination  with  wool  has  been  completed  the 
cloth  into  which  the  yarn  is  woven,  although  not  so 
durable  as  the  cloth  made  from  new  wool,  is  by  no 
means  so  lacking  in  wearing  quahty  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  but  is  quite  as  warm  and  quite  as  comfort- 


able as  if  it  were  made  wholly  of  wool  never  before 
used,  and  the  price  at  which  garments  containing 
shoddy  can  be  produced  make  them  a  boon  to  the 
poor  people  who  could  not  afi'ord  to  buy  clothing  made 
of  new  wool. 

There  are  several  products  of  the  shoddy  industry 
which  are  classified  according  to  the  length  of  the  fiber 
after  the  materials — wool  waste  and  noils,  tailors'  clip- 
pings, rags,  etc. — have  been  passed  through  the  picker 
and  the  garnet  machine.  They  are — and  their  rela- 
tive value  may  be  seen  from  the  reported  average  value 
per  pound  as  disclosed  in  the  census  statistics — shoddy 
and  mungo,  valued  at  12.6  cents  per  pound;  wool 
extract,  11.4  cents  per  pound;  and  flocks,  4.8  cents 
per  pound.  Flocks  are  practically  wool  dust,  which 
is  used  largely  in  giving  a  surface  to  waterproof 
goods. 

The  industry  is  a  growing  one.  It  has  increased 
apparently  at  a  more  rapid  rate  during  the  past  five 
years  than  the  wool  industry  proper.  It  may  be  that 
the  rate  of  growth  has  not  been  so  great  as  appears 
from  the  returns,  inasmuch  as  the  reports  in  1900  were 
defective  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  estimates  neces- 
sary to  present  the  whole  iadustry  may  have  been 
beneath  the  truth.  Table  40  gives  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  leading  facts  relating  to  the  industry, 
so  far  as  ascertained,  at  each  census  period  since  1860, 
with  the  rate  of  increase. 
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Table  40.— SHODDY-COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1860  TO  1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  numljcr. 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscelianeous  expenses 

Cost  of  materi.ils  used 

Value  of  products 


1905 


S5, 804 

S24S 
2 

$834 
1 

$723; 

SllO, 


$461, 
$6, 055, 
$8, 406, 


1900 


106 

S5, 272, 929 

139 

$166, 704 

1,926 

$748, 948 

1,425 

$620,444 

480 

$124,004 

21 

$4,600 

$293, 149 

$4, 876, 192 

$6, 730, 974 


1890 


$3,764,063 

1144 

m49,483 

2,155 

099 

252 

260 

865 

549 

38 

300 

094 

036 

000 


$707, 1 

1, 

$534,; 

$168, i 

S4,; 

S2.58,( 

$6, 003, 1 

$7,887,( 


1880 


73 
$1, 166, 100 

P) 

(31 

1,282 

$400, 326 

696 


(<) 


496 


1,650 
1,015 


1870 


1860 


56 

30 

$815,950 

$123,  600 

m 

P) 

(') 

h 

632 

290 

$198,372 

$54,124 

419 

141 

(») 

« 

171 

149 

(») 

W 

42 

m 

« 

« 

(<) 

(<) 

$1,098,603 

$227,  925 

$1,768,692 

$402,590 

PEE   CENT  OF  INCKEASE. 


1900 

to 

1905 


>7.6 

10.1 

23.7 

47.2 

8.6 

11.6 

14.0 

16.6 

14.6 

Ul.l 

171.4 

176.9 

67.4 

24.2 

24.9 


1890 

to 

1900 


11.7 

40.8 

13.6 

11.5 

110.6 

5.9 

13.8 

16.1 

144.5 

126.4 

144.7 

4.7 

23.1 

118.8 

114.7 


1880 

to 
1890 


222.2 


68.1 
76.6 
80.1 


74.4 
'i'58"2' 


78.3 
68.1 


1870 

to 

1880 


30.4 
42.8 


102.8 
101.8 
65.9 


190.1 


2C6.4 
182.1 


1860 

to 

1870 


86.7 
660.7 


117.9 
266.0 
197.2 


14.8 


382.0 
339.3 


1  Decrease. 

2  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  memoers,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

3  Not  reported  separately. 
*l^ot  reported. 


The  number  of  establishments  is  smaller  than  in 
1900,  but  the  capital  and  most  of  the  other  items  in 
the  foregoing  summary  show  an  increase,  the  only  ex- 
ceptions being  the  number  of  women  and  children  and 
their  wages ;  the  difference,  however,  is  more  than  made 
up  by  the  larger  number  of  men.  The  rates  of  increase 
of  the  important  items  are:  Capital,  10.1  per  cent; 
wage-earners,  8.5  per  cent;  wages,  11.5  per  cent;  cost 
of  materials,  24.2  per  cent;  value  of  products,  24.9 
per  cent. 

The  location  of  shoddy  mills  is  dictated,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  the  proximity  to  the  source  of  supply  of  the 
material,  but  chiefly  by  the  nearness  to  the  market — 
that  is,  to  the  woolen  mills  that  use  their  product.  Of 
the  97  establishments  now  reported,  31  are  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 23  in  Pennsylvania,  11  in  New  York,  6  in 
Connecticut,  and  4  in  New  Jersey — 75  in  these  5  states, 
which  are  5  of  the  6  leading  states  in  the  woolen  manu- 


facture. The  same  5  states  which  thus  had  77.3  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  establishments  report  68.8  per 
cent  of  the  capital  employed,  72.4  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  materials,  and  72  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
products.  Of  the  machinery,  they  had  78.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  cards,  77.3  per  cent  of  the  pick- 
ers, and  86.2  per  cent  of  the  garnet  machines.  The  22 
establishments  in  other  states  than  the  5  mentioned 
above  were  located  as  follows:  In  Ohio,  5;  in  Rhode 
Island,  4;  in  Vermont,  3;  in  Maine,  2;  in  California, 
2;  and  1  each  in  New  Hampshire,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  The  number  of 
establishments  in  the  5  leading  states  is  the  same  as  in 
1900,  and  the  decrease  has  been  in  the  states  where 
there  is  little  or  no  manufacture  of  woolen  goods. 

Table   41   shows  the  raw  material    of  the  shoddy 
industry  and  the  usable  product  of  the  mills. 


Table  41.— SHODDY— PRINCIPAL  MATERIALS  AND  PRODUCTS:  1905. 


MATERIALS. 

PRODUCTS. 

Founds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Total 

78,433,086 

$5,366,305 

Total 

63,789,807 

$7,704,915 

Wool,  foreign  and  domestic 

697, 492 

505,000 

44,  400 

187, 100 

8,177,996 

68,921,097 

127, 927 

14,164 

j,331 

12.. 385 

909.  8(.7 

4.295,i;41 

Shoddy  and  mungo 

64.401.295 

6,375,768 

2,968.203 

44, 641 

6,831,689 

727,912 

143,636 

1,778 

Cotton 

Flocks 

Notwithstanding  the  economy  of  the  process  and 
the  use  of  all  available  materials  but  little  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  material  purchased,  in  weight,  be- 
comes salable  product. 

In  order  to  show  the  full  amount  Of  shoddy  and 


mungo  available  for  use  in  the  census  year  the  follow- 
ing tabular  statement  includes  the  production  for  sale 
and  the  production  in  mills  for  their  own  consumption. 
Wool  extract  and  flocks,  which  can  not  be  used  for 
spinning  with  wool,  are  not  included: 


WOOL. 
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Total  production  of  shoddy  and  mungo:  1905. 


Pounds. 


Total. 


Made  for  sale  by  shoddy  mills 

Ma  de  f or  sale  by  wool  manufacturers 

Made  for  use  in  mill  by  wool  manufacturers. 
Made  for  sale  by  other  than  textile  mills 


127,897,2r,3 

54,401,295 

1,7.33,974 

70,801,994 

960,000 


It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  whole  of  the  shoddy 
used  in  the  country  is  of  domestic  production.  The 
amount  of  imported  shoddy  entered  for  consumption 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  was  50  pounds,  and 
of  mungo,  50  pounds. 

Table  42  presents  a  comparative  summary,  by  states, 
of  the  general  facts  of  the  shoddy  industry  from  1S80 
to  1905. 


Table  42.— SHODDY— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1880  TO  1905. 


Census. 

1 
1 
1 
Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
li*- 
ments. 

Capital. 

S.\LARIED  OF- 
FICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 

WAGE-EARNERS   AND  WAGES. 

Miscel- 
Lineous 
expenses. 

Cost  of 

materials 

used. 

STATE. 

Total. 

Men  16  years 
and  over. 

Women  16 
years  and  over. 

Children  under 
16  years. 

Value  of 
products. 

Num- 
ber, 

i 
Salaries 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

1 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

United  States. 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

18S0 
1880 

If.jO 
1890 
1880 

1,890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
19ro 
1890 
1&80 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1.880 

'1905 
81900 
»18P0 
1»1SS0 

97 
105 
94 
73 

$5,804,164 
5,272,929 
3,754,063 
1, 165, 100 

172 

139 

1  14-i 

$245,403 

166,704 

1 149, 4-83 

'-) 

2,089 
1,926 
2, 165 
1,282 

$834,822 
748,948  j 
707,099  1 
400. 326 

1,625 

1,425 

1,252 

696 

$723,640 
620,444 
534,250 

458 
480 
866 
496 

$110,242 
124.004 
168,649 

6 
21 
38 
91 

$1,040 
4,600 
4.300 

(=) 

$461,527 
293,149 
238,094 

$6,055,731 
4, 876, 192 
6,003.035 
3, 366, 660 

$8,406,425 
6, 730, 974 
7.887,000 
4,989,616 

3 

6 

7 
7 
S 

3 
2 

31 
29 
29 
30 

3 
3 

4 
4 
4 
1 

11 
9 

12 
7 

5 
6 
3 

1 

23 

26 
18 
11 

4 
9 
10 
6 

3 
3 
2 

10 
9 
6 
2 

10,225 

517, 159 

494,074 

395,3.36 

86,000 

110.  C37 
22,000 

1,206,  .351 
769,  294 
902,850 
460,600 

23,000 
17,300 

5-11,103 

,5.38. 936 

193, 225 

36,000 

514, 149 

329,861 

482,  .520 

32,700 

922,447 

1 , 397, 746 

744,530 

250,000 

1,216,336 
972,070 
6-tO,  .382 
186,000 

67,056 
228,930 
194,260 

49,600 

4X5,384 

2-16,982 

15,000 

384, 179 

28.5,811 

67,  9.33 

11,000 

8 

124 
118 
166 
139 

110 
31 

-!44 
.jll,- 
406 
471 

24 
23 

i      223 

1       166 

117 

30 

195 
167 
173 
78 

426 
474 
684 
246 
1 

360 
.368 
302 
143 

43 
131 
132 

83 

123 
93 
15 

151 
104 
41 
23 

3,940 

.56. 157 
44,163 
72,  .545 
35,345 

29. 7.M 
12, 300 

180, 608 
127,715 
152,613 
173,439 

10,660 
6,700 

87,134 
66,027 
36,606 
26,000 

79,  .558 
65,7,39 
60,061 
33,610 

1.58,362 
164,579 
162,600 
40,000 

142.188 
148,240 
116,459 
47,441 

19, 752 
66.  .397 
.51,616 
18,590 

49, 146 
45.345 
a;  896 

53.927 
36,803 
16,296 
6,005 

8  !       3,940 
117       ,W.021 

586 

26.753 
.33,601 
26,099 

9,166 

362,  «7 
362, 4a8 
442,852 
261,200 

103,722 
74,600 

1,249,985 

68.5,123 

1,170,868 

1,308,715 

86,816 
38,900 

.563,386 

526, 492 

301,113 

80,734 

496,690 
310, 783 
343,012 
321,220 

948, 155 
1,077.529 
1,100,480 

676,000 

1,713,379 

1,069,944 

1, 205, 258 

510,977 

60,097 

399,126 

1, 165, 236 

137,054 

463,  .567 

268, 712 

37,000 

197, 975 
166.889 
83,679 
21,360 

17,678 

14 
8 
14 

16,  .324 
8.191 
1.3, 271 

7 

7 

16 

38 

73 
12 

62 
44 
106 
105 

2,136 
1.402 
4,600 

468,445 

101 
142 
93 

37 
16 

40,461 
66,185 

'I 
8 

2.300 
1,760 

637, 733 
648,060 
347,500 

182, 110 

Illinois* 

* 

6,500 

19.228 

10, 526 

11,610 

3 

3 
3 

100,000 

Massachusetts 

A- 

30 
29 

CS. «".-, 
28, 135 

379 
260 
300 
334 

24 
13 

183 

128 
64 
10 

166 
137 
140 
43 

268 

229 

179 

30 

274 

286 

211 

90 

42 
127 
129 

51 

86 
67 
6 

110 

83 

26 

9 

173,4,57 
114,492 
121, 984 

15,683 
12,794 
39, 6'>9 

468 
429 

123,.';06 
50, 027 
62,687 

1,814,944 

988,189 

1,614,459 

2,305,986 

32 

New  Hampshire  • . . . 

1          1 

1,0.33 

10, 660 



1,796 

111,818 

8 

40 
28 
49 
6 

29 
28 
27 
32 

1,58 
245 
485 
216 

83 
SO 
91 
40 

1 

4 

3 

26 

37 

26 

9 

41 
18 
15 
6 

2 

49, 600 

16 
15 
10 

26,600 

30,100 

8,150 

76,988 
49,445 
26,480 

10, 146 
6,  .582 
8,225 

3.8,043 

25,  798 
20, 1.50 

866, 268 

:::: 

6a5, 048 

4 
15 

900 

389,640 
137,500 

701,954 

New  York 

IS 
7 
19 

20,908 
6,1,30 
17,300 

72,196 
68, 696 
64,654 

7,363 
6,781 
4,767 

47,607 
IS, 122 
11, 640 

2 
6 
3 

263 
640 

443,529 
471,478 
407,590 

1,239,267 

Ohio                

21 
35 
12 

37,088 
55,226 
20, 100 

121,479 
102, 736 
80,260 

36,  .873 
61,. 843 
81,340 

90, 124 
69,2.59 
28,  266 

1,478,712 

20 

1,000 

1,377,  .500 
700,000 

Pennsylvania 

34 
34 
37 

42,792 
24, 746 
34,716 

120,772 
126,604 
92,183 

20, 844 
21,064 
24, 276 

3 
3 

572 
572 

74, 880 
57,728 
50, 305 

2,204,279 
1,448,886 
1,633,770 

13 

655,895 

19,  .544 
66, 096 
60,5.80 

208 

1,301 

936 

9,1.55 
23, 828 
22,278 

113,433 

3 

14 

3,400 
16, 498 

515, 643 

1, 350. 792 

6 

195, 045 
639.865 

9 
1 

9,676 
1,000 

38,722 
38,142 

10,424 
7,203 

32,445 
7,609 

382,  .852 

66,000 
367, 970 

All  other  states 

13 
6 
4 

23,240 
3,  .576 
3,780 

47,302 
30,833 
12, 046 

6,565 
,5,034 
3,250 

19,014 
6,  ,591 
3,264 

3 

936 

232, 704 
107, 343 

9 

34,  .500 

1 

1  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1906,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
"  Not  reported  separately. 

•  Not  reported. 

<  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  in  1905  and  1890.    No  estabhshments  reported  in  1880. 

•  Included  in  "all  other  states  "  in  1905  and  1900. 

•  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  ji  1S9 ). 

'  includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Calilomia,  2;  Georgia,  1:  Illinois,!;  M.aine,  2;  Michigan,  1;  New  Hampshire,  1 ;  Tennessee,  1;  Wisconsin,  1. 
•includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Georgia,!;  Illinois.  2;  Indiana,!:  Maine,  2;  New  Hampshire,  2;  Wi.sconsin.  1. 
includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  California,  1;   Maine,  2;  Vermont,!;  Wisconsin,!. 
"Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Maine,  1;  Maryland,  1. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


WOOL  SCOURING  AND  WOOL  PULLING. 


Among  the  minor  industries  tributary  to  the  estab- 
lishments in  which  wool  is  the  chief  raw  material,  the 
most  important  are  wool  scouring  and  wool  pulling 
by  independent  establishments.  By  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  scouring — a  process  to  which  all  wool  must 
be  subjected  before  it  can  be  used — :is  done  in  the  mills 
which  manufacture;  and  much  less  than  one-half  of 
the  wool  pulled  from  sheepskins  is  obtained  by  the 
concerns  which  make  pulling  wool  their  chief  business. 
Inasmuch  as  all  the  wool  used  is  scoured  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance  .whatever  to  learn  what  was  the 
amount  operated  upon  in  the  independent  establish- 
ments reported.  However,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
estimates  the  amount  treated  at  the  census  of  1905 
at  81,495,099  pounds  besides  769,500  pounds  reported 
as  scoured  in  a  tanning  and  currying  establishment, 
which  is  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  wool  reported  as 
used  in  all  the  textile  industries  at  the  census  of  1905. 
The  general  facts  relating  to  the  business  of  wool 
scouring  in  the  establishments  reported  at  the  censuses 
of  1900  and  1905  are  given  in  Table  43. 

Table  43. — Wool  scouring — comparative  summary,  with  per  cent 
of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  ofQcials,  clerfcs,  etc.,  number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  nmnber 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

^V  ages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Amount  received  for  work  done 


1905 


27 
SI,  187, 716 

es 

$77,694 

779 

J397,811 

702 

$375, 578 

67 

$19,610 

10 

$2, 623 

$149, 155 

$214, 624 

$1,062,909 


1900 


25 

$1,061,123 

45 

$72,011 

720 

$338,606 

646 

$316,924 

74 

$21,682 


$102,039 
$193, 826 


Per  cent 

of 
increase. 


8.0 
11.9 
22.2 

7.9 

8.2 
17  6 

8.7 
18.5 
19.6 
19.6 


46.2 
10.7 
18.3 


1  Decrease. 

All  of  the  items  in  Table  43  show  an  increase,  except 
the  number  of  women  employed  and  their  wages.  The 
changes  are,  however,  quite  unimportant.  The  practice 
of  locating  scouring  mills  in  regions  of  wool  production, 
as  well  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  spinning  mills,  is 
illustrated  by  the  addition  of  1  mill  each  in  Colo- 
rado, Arkansas,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon;  but  2  less  are 
reported  from  California  and  1  less  from  New  Mexico 
than  in  1900. 

It  should  be  said  in  explanation  of  two  of  the  items 
in  Table  43  that  the  cost  of  materials  used  does  not  in- 
clude the  value  of  the  wool  operated  upon.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  obtain  the  facts  necessary  for 
an  accurate  statement  of  that  amount,  since  some  of 
the  establishments  scoured  wool  for  the  owners  of  the 
wool  and  had  no  knowledge  of  its  cost,  whereas  others 
bought  the  wool  and  sold  it  after  scouring.  For  the 
same  reason  the  "amount  received  for  work  done," 
which  is  substituted  for  the  usual  "value  of  products," 
represents  the  aggregate  of  receipts  for  work  done  for 


others  and  of  profit  on  wool  scoured   on  their  own 
account. 

The  comparative  summary  for  wool  pulling  is  pre- 
sented in  Table  44. 

Table  44. — Wool  pulling — comparative  summary,  viith  per  cent  of 

increase:  1905  and  1900. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  ofBcials,  clerks,  etc.,  number. 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

AVages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Amount  received  for  work  done 


1905 


34 

$2,534,029 

65 

$74, 415 

681 

$364, 754 

680 

$364,394 

1 

$360 

$128,396 

$103,984 

$881,706 


1900 


34 

$944,715 

35 

$35,422 

476 

$247,960 

475 

$247,950 


$47,395 

$63,976 

$631,287 


Per  cent 

of 
increase. 


168.2 
85  7 

110.1 
43.4 
47.1 
43.2 
47.0 


170.9 
92.7 
66.0 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  capital,  miscellaneous 
expenses,  and  one  or  two  other  items  in  Table  44  ex- 
hibit a  much  larger  increase  than  is  suggested  by  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  business.  The  apparent 
discrepancy  is  without  special  significance,  inasmuch 
as  it  arises  from  the  inability  of  some  large  concerns' 
engaged  in  more  than  one  industry  to  make  an  accurate 
division  between  them. 

The  estimate  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the 
amount  of  wool  pulled  at  the  census  of  1905  by  the  34 
establishments  whose  business  is  summarized  in  the 
table  is  16,707,943  pounds,  to  which  should  be  added 
9,201,196  pounds  reported  as  pulled  under  contract 
by  tanning  and  slaughtering  establishments,  and 
16,377,333  pounds  of  wool  reported  as  a  by-product 
by  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  establishments — a 
total  of  42,286,472  pounds.  The  estimate  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, made  independently  and  without  the  benefit  of 
the  census  returns,  was  42,000,000  pounds.  The  close 
correspondence  of  the  two  estimates  tends  strongly 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  both. 

Tables  45  to  55,  inclusive,  which  follow,  are  com- 
parative and  detailed  summaries  for  the  several  indus- 
tries embraced  in  this  report. 

Table  45  is  a  comparative  summary  for  combined 
wool  manufactures,  by  states  and  geographic  divisions, 
from  1840  to  1905. 

Table  46  presents  detailed  statistics  for  the  combuied 
wool  industry  and  for  each  industry,  1905. 

Tables  47  to  51  show  the  complete  statistics  for  each 
of  the  5  industries  of  the  wool  industry — worsted 
goods,  woolen  goods,  carpets  and  rugs,  felt  goods,  and 
wool  hats — by  states,  1905. 

Table  52  is  a  summary  of  the  felt  hat  industry,  by 
states,  1905. 

Table  53  is  a  summary  of  the  shoddy  industry,  by 
states,  1905. 

Tables  54  and  55  are  summaries  ot  the  wool  scouring 
and  wool  pulling  industries,  by  states,  1905. 
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in 
11 
r2 

13 
14 
15 
IB 

17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

■  41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

49 
50 
61 
62 
63 
64 
56 
56 

67 
68 
63 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 


MANUFACTURES. 

Table  45.— WOOL  MANUFACTURES— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY, 


United  States . 


New  England  states . 


Maine. 


Cen- 
sus. 


New  Ilampshire. 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
'I860 
6  1850 
1840 

1905 
ItOO 
18C0 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1840 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1840 

1905 
1900 
18S0 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1840 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1840 

1905 
IMO 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1800 
1860 
1840 

Rhode  Island I    jnoj 

1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1840 


Vennont. 


Massachusetts . 


Connecticut . 


Middle  states' 


New  York. 


1905  79  40,346,946 

1900  100  32,098,305 

1890  138  26,863,583 

1880  189  18,248,698 

1870  272  14,451,232 

1860  168  4, 133, 668 

1860  249  4,459,370 

1840  I        323  3,469,349 
1  Tlie  numljer  of  establishments  adords  no  clew  to  the  growth  or  conditinn  of  tv,o 

int.  thnno   nf   IQn;^  QTlH    1  Ofifl     +>ir,  ona  +  rtTv.   ^n../^^™  «..MI   l U--„ ,  V   ii^wAuii     ui     UHL. 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1860 
1840 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1860 
1840 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments.' 


1,213 
1,414 
1,693 
2,330 
3.208 
1,476 
1,675 
1,420 


482 
488 
618 
564 
675 
420 
482 


74 
81 
78 
96 
108 
28 
36 
24 

44 
46 
52 
61 
82 
64 
61 
66 

17 
24 
29 
44 
66 
46 
72 
95 

202 
195 
219 
214 
226 
147 
119 
144 

82 
78 
69 
61 
76 
58 
45 
41 

63 

66 

71 

88 

117 

87 

149 

119 

462 
502 
652 
794 
1,024 
659 
717 
620 


Capital. 


$370,861,691 
310, 179, 749 
245,886,743 
143,612,278 
121,461,069 
38,814,422 
31,971,631 
15,765,124 


216, 695, 277 
177,844,108 
134,627,725 
75, 622, 666 
63,856,145 
24,700,353 
17, 667, 892 
9,269,935 


SALARIED    OFFICIALS, 
CLEEKS,  ETC. 


Number. 


5,616 

4,495 

2  3,652 

m 


17,960,418 

14,612,120 

9, 466, 830 

4,016,328 

4,187,745 

940, 400 

467, 600 

316, 105 

14,411,232 
11,280,295 
12,015,721 
7,160,855 
5, 626, 100 
2,647,300 
2,437,700 
740,345 

6,659,649 
3,202,1,51 
3, 304,  3-?2 
2,3  0,161 
2, 3.30.  f  00 
1,746,300 
886, 300 
1,406,950 

112, 437, 126 
60,128,764 
66, 668, 586 
36,764,000 
26, 722, 000 
13,005,853 
9,089,342 
4,179,850 

45,599,808 
41,307,942 
24, 310, 743 
13,016,116 
10,  467,  .500 
3,169,000 
1,013,000 
685, 360 

19,627,044 
17,412,846 
18,971,463 
12,265,206 
14, 621 -,000 
3,191,600 
3,773,950 
1,931,336 

130,841,453 
110,361,026 
86,140,259 
53, 834, 368 
37,194,990 
10,472,728 
8,351,908 
5,619,176 


2,696 
2,086 
1,316 


293 
225 
126 


Salaries. 


$8, 177, 345 

6, 466, 496 

2  4,057,695 

h 


207 
131 
120 


1,176 

1,048 

624 


436 
407 

246 


386 
218 
156 


2,3-4 
1,747 
1,412 


688 
6''7 
357 


3,984,i 
3,360,( 
1,837,( 


■WAGE-EAKNEES  AND  WAGES. 


Total. 


Average 
number. 


405,728 
281,761 
136, 841 


257,372 
166, 074 
161,908 


152, 600 
78, 525 
42,475 


1,920,568 

1,710,094 

926, 458 


179,976 
159, 108 
154,271 
132, 672 
105, 071 
60,  419 
46, 438 
21,342 


654, 412 
750,  4P4 
333, 073 


694, 226 
363, 140 
236, 894 


3,  407,  725 
2,361,313 
1,527,627 


995,913 
864,861 
462, CC4 


98,263 
82, 472 
77, 747 
67, 682 
64, 861 
30, 130 
22, 520 
11,268 


Wages. 


$70,797,524 
57,933,817 
64, 339, 775 
40, 687, 612 
36,928,150 
11, 699, 630 
(') 


Average  number. 


Men  16 


8,937 
7,324 
5,067 
3,244 
3,104 
1,064 
624 
632 

6,681 
6,461 
6,102 
6,693 
5,081 
2,655 
2,127 
893 

2,235 
1,557 
1,541 
2,084 
1,896 
2,073 
l,3<-3 
1,450 

49, 576 
42,069 
37,739 
34,717 
28, 026 
16, 638 
11.130 
5,076 

21,610 
17,864 
17,  641 
12, 125 
7,8P4 
4,232 
1,758 
961 

9,324 
8,207 
9,767 
9,813 
8,862 
4,468 
6,488 
2,356 

69, 104 
64,973 
62,346 
64, 138 
36,  322 
16,121 
13, 802 
8,464 


20,019 
18,027 
17,, 336 
16,  428 
12,  487 
6,123 
6,674 
4,636 


40, 549, 644 
31,230,772 
28,190,048 
21,390,036 
19,588,984 
7,032,555 


3,699,670 
2,  762, 564 
1,824,670 
1,090,528 
1,06,5,151 
273, 596 


2,756,062 
2,045,316 
2, 190, 657 
1,701,619 
1, 788, 894 
687,746 


and 
over. 


94, 841 
83,371 
78, 550 
67,942 
63,400 
29, 852 
26, 659 
21,342 


65, 704 
46, 540 
42,323 
34,939 
26,462 
16,993 
11,980 
11,268 


Women 

16  years 

and 

over. 


72,222 
64, 141 
64,944 
40,107 
39, 160 
20, 667 
18,879 
(2) 


Children 

under  16 

years. 


922, 825 
603,963 
682, 966 
544. 138 
649,628 
214,  572 


20, 475, S03 
16,067,849 
13, 732,  316 
11,027,822 
9,809,718 
3,658,689 


9, 102, 479 
6,721,040 
6,228,686 
3, 703, 257 
2,862,492 
1,069,728 


3,693,706 
3,040,040 
3, 630, 764 
3, 322, 672 
3,413,101 
1, 128, 324 


26,346,593 
23,567,092 
22,401,695 
16,682,073 
12,619,089 
3,717,095 


8,087,456 
6,610,269 
6, 133, 609 
6.189,180 
4,315,710 
1,351,955 


5,614 

4,699 

3,162 

1,810 

1,592 

565 

310 

532 

3,743 
3,130 
3.160 
2,811 
2,259 
1,291 
926 


1.565 

1,060 
903 

1,171 
935 
895 
683 

1,450 

27,741 
23,  363 
20,636 
17,588 
13,  228 
8,964 
6,167 
5,076 

11,090 
9,141 
8,703 
6,871 
3,644 
2,694 
987 
961 

5,951 
5,147 
5,759 
6,688 
4,804 
2,684 
2,907 
2,356 

33,383 

31,658 

29,682 

26, 797 

18, 182 

9,928 

8,649 

8,464 


36,929 
31,424 
31, 138 
25,  712 
22, 605 
13, 137 
10, 540 


3,009 
2,425 
1,755 
1,140 
1,287 
499 
314 


2,666 
2,201 
2,768 
2,284 
2,328 
1,364 
1,201 


624 
470 
601 
753 
769 
,178 
710 


10, 325 
8,653 
7,814 
7,405 
6,199 
3,475 
4,262 
4,636 


19,027 
16,420 
16,391 
14, 060 
11,961 
6,674 
4,963 


8,624 
7,230 
7,111 
4,387 
3,184 
1,638 
771 


2,990 
2,678 
3,622 
3,058 
3,086 
1,784 
2,581 


29, 627 
27,456 
27, 416 
20, 144 
13,028 
6,193 
5,253 


9,055 
8,330 
8,213 
6,931 
4,5S3 
2,648 
2,412 


except  those  of  190.5  and  1860  the  custom  carding  mill  has  been  counYedTsTwoollactorv  lu'houch  iT^JlT""!!'*"""/-    ™^  '«  ^ue  to  the  fact  that  at  ail 
therefore,  be  included  with  the  statistics  of  factory  manufacture  lac^ory,  aiinough  it  is  not,  m  the  modern  use  of  the  term  n  factor^  a"/iv 

2  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  renorted 

'Not  reported  separately.  '  iei^urueu 

*  Not  reported. 


....  ».  «...  censuses, 

use  of  the  term,  a  factory,  and  should  not, 


1  in  1900  and  1905.  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
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Woolen 
cards. 


MACHINEBY. 


t,d05 
7,015 
L,..8J 
S-,  70o 

:  ,il9 

!■! 
('1 


Combing 

ma- 
ohinea. 


?,407 
t,427 
; ,  7o2 
3,o9B 
i,471 
1,774 


453 
437 
387 
274 
335 


376 
335 
380 
317 
3()0 
204 


119 
124 
120 
145 
177 


1,626 
1,694 
1,785 
1,622 
1,433 
873 


344 
478 
558 
495 
484 
253 


487 
459 
632 
643 
B82 
2B5 


1,738 
2,277 
2,20J 
2,154 
2,558 
920 


615 
748 
702 
830 
940 
324 


1,549 

1.451 
839 
515 
261 

(<) 

(<) 

(<) 


Looms. 


77,985 
74,190 
69,658 
57,297 
45,737 
16,075 

W 

W 


875 
821 
519 
302 


42,-839 
40,238 
33,348 
30, 692 
21,805 
8,920 


26  1 
19  ! 


3,689 
2,802 
2,020 
1,103 
1,161 
185 


Spindles. 


4,021,098 
3,511,099 
2,793,147 
2,111,973 
2,046,113 
'  639, 700 
(.<) 


2,312,554 
2,071,546 
1,570,097 
1,24(..,100 
1,200,717 
393,333 


Miscellane- 
ous ex- 
penses. 


$21,588,465 
17,329,932 
15,622,263 

w 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 


$242,561,096 

181,159,127 

167,233,987 

149,160,600 

-124,318,792 

43,447,048 

28,8il,5SJ 

W 


210,992 
181,621 
120,418 
68,192 
60,o49 
ll,7o5 


4,397 
5,312 
4,049 
2,884 
1,695 
696 


234,974 
146,292 
136,648 
138,223 
125,079 
36,320 


965 
775 
682 
746 
670 
463 


51,218 
39,208 
41,839 
46,264 
49,255 
23,371 


497 
424 
265 
190 
172 


21,955 
19,746 
16,349 
15,863 
11,662 
4,237 


1,118,549 
952,854 
739,952 
688,941 
567,611 
159,651 


;oi  ! 

287  I 
193 
70  I 
7  ' 


8,103 

.S.OfIT 
B,i/J.H 
t'i,9.i7 
3,  Si 
1,.586 


489,340 
529,219 
340,  .329 
228,262 
215,973 
86,048 


10,122,344 
8,476,253 
9,143,764 


141,412,768 
99,783,297 
80,887,089 
80, 152, 160 
68,819,733 
29,570,028 
16,065,233 


1,242,578 
860, 447 


796,953 
455, 398 
617,052 


188,379 
131,575 
178,385 


4,456,859 
4,019,232 
4,584,917 


2, 463, 803 
2,153,422 
l,868,0i2 


622 
601 
301 
210 
36 


74 
116 


3,760 
3,596 
3,640  ; 
3,1.39  I 
3,291 
1,753 


207,481 
222,  .3.52 
184,914 
176,218 
182, 150 
76, 178 


97.3,772 

855, 179 

1,302,073 


28,507 
27,531 
29,002 
2i,206  ' 
18,291 
6,432 


1,343,491 

1,116,158 

914,990 

038,  484 

554, 247 


9,675,419 
7,681,003 
6,046,720 


11,065,867 
8,142,820 
5,675,347 
4,443,190 
4,013,759 
1,035,876 
495,940 


9,478,898 
6,630,567 
7,024,461 
6,605,355 
6,509,028 
2,775,026 
1,267,329 


2,794,111 
1,732,372 
1,435,163 
2,012,490 
1,956,972 
1,662,650 
830,084 


69,790,930 
49, 120, 181 
42,273,379 
40,283,171 
33, 795, 994 
15,307,  i7S 
8,671,071 


PRINCIPAL   MATERIALS— QUANTITIES   CO.NSUMED. 


Wool  in  condition  purchased. 


Total 
(pounds) . 


483,526,095 

394,369,523 

351,158,020 

287,597,334 

214,373,219 

95, 462, 169 

70,862,829 

(<) 


263,088,638 
224, 826, 710 
195,867,736 
163,763,773 
123,791,815 
67,702,407 
43,118,059 


15,927,971 
20,240,598 
13,782,749 
9,074,011 
7,721,228 
2,454,300 
1,438,434 


18,608,958 
16,218,609 
18,690,016 
15,172,837 
11,832,666 
5, 505, 106 
3,004,103 


3,264,133 
3, 170, 502 
3,940,070 
3,603,191 
4,611,347 
4,047,010 
2,328,100 


35,936,2:2 
25,087,370 
19,976,086 
13,079,812 
9, 82o, 158 
4,071,464 
1,46-3,900 


12,346,7.30 
9,063,987 
10,503,253 
13,728,142 
12,658,822 
4,657,634 
3,326,709 


88,276,753 
71,110,948 
68,103,765 
57,908,066 
41,941,018 


140,314,646 
118,682,087 
97,757,379 
84,929,798 
63, 499, 752 
39,731,072 
22,229,952 


Foreign 
(pounds). 


1.52,562,532 

136,434,961 

111,  382,  .308 

72,751,940 

46,288,805 


Domestic 
(pounds). 


330,903,563 
257,934,562 
239,775,712 
214,845,394 
168,084,414 

(=) 

« 


71,683,644 
62,874,851 
58,4-29,807 
43,475,554 
30,295,579 


191,404,994 
101,951,859 
137,437,929 
120,288,1^19 
93,490,23o 


2,817,947 
3,154,524 
1,744,381 
1,086,606 
382, 727 


4,610,445 
1,581,498 
4,854,212 
2,379,576 
1,908,809 


66,069,086 
51,727,830 
39,973,992 
27,141,974 
14,421,907 
6,836,100 
4,103,370 


18,903,845 
14, 787, 114 
21,717,530 
23,841,962 
21,704,855 
9, 129, 819 
9,414,100 


210,054  10,938,446 

8,040,747 


188,675,246 
138,554,768 
118,634,796 
95,389,023 
61,166,2.52 
18,910,319 
22, 437, 754 


97,706 
341,902 

1,279,250 
161,404 

1,120,680 


47,791,820 
42, 586, 492 
34,930,0.0 
28,011,595 
20, 189, 746 


9,233,080 

10, 710, 322 

8,929,242 

4, 469, 088 

772,247 


7,072,646 
4,530,113 
6,092,632 
7,368,28ii 
5,861,310 


13,110,024 
17,08j,074 
12,0.8,.jL8 
7,988,405 
7,3o8,501 


13,958,513 
14,0j7,111 
lii,841,804 
12,7-33,202 
9,8S3,797 


3,166,427 
2,828,600 
2,660,820 
3,441,787 
3,490,667 


92,622,826 
76,095,596 
62,827,349 
50,918,203 
43,310,006 


Raw  cot- 
ton and 
cotton 
yarn,  pur- 
Ciiased 

(pounds). 


97,022,757 
98, 032, 496 
94,372,267 
63,830,664 
26,420,626 
17,248,061 

C) 

C<) 


43,629,067 
39,  l,.6,s(44 
30, 8  3..,  870 
20,776,273 
11,479,564 
11,883,078 


5, 156, 939 
3,287,412 
2,639,862 
1,570,462 
709,  o6 3 
82,500 


3,036,302 
6,760,375 
4,308,465 
2,871,944 
1,670,994 
801,000 


1,464,935 
570,799 
653,601 
640, 470 
77,800 
279,500 


22,613,571 
17,382,063 
16, 100, 684 
13, 704, 606 
5, 05  J,  357 
5, 8/ L, -370 


Animal 
hair  and 
fur  and 

noils,  pur- 
cliascd 

(pounds). 


44, 567, 579 

35,111,063 

;o,  262, 316 

8,011,037 

(.') 

(») 

(=) 

(') 


Shoddy, 
purchased 
(pounds) . 


35,782,050 
34, 490, 508 
50,826,475 
50,640,063 
19,384,404 
(=) 

w 


9,610,131 
8,530,697 
9,360,220 
2,441,485 


2,145,036 

2,;SIJ,801 

1,. 3^0, 818 

40-',  707 


16,867 
179,362 
150,056 

50,362 


115,927 

90,058 

8,L60 

7,598 


5,121,415 
3,767,134 
6,770,990 
1,751,208 


.5Ci,77;;i.03.5 
41,0,7,478 
31,044,750 
22,072,880 
1.3,049,720 


11,8".1,199 
10,287,001 
15,024,838 
16,473,676 
15,843,645 


77,833,503 
71,646,991 
60,706,698 
28,976,386 
15,834,201 


110,841,743 
66,907,777 
67,928,098 
66, 412, 637 
45,332,061 


7, 444, 232 
7, 703, 524 
4,095,989 
4,783,289 
1,697,1.39 
3,050,200 


384, 190 

1,147,471 

317,184 

160, 893 


3,915,088  1 
3,426,771  ! 
3,969,375  ; 
3, 198, 542 
2,207,911  1. 
1,732,508  . 


1,828,696 

1,065,811 

772, 522 

62, 717 


42,466,203 
49,940,9-19 
54,972,6.59 
33, 857, 475 
13, 321,. 576 
4,943, LSi 


34,199,310 

26,492,962 

16,823,593 

5,463,552 


6,885 
6  269 
5, 025 
3,870 
3,800 
1,686 


334,672  j 
274,009  i 
344,847  ' 
198,420  ! 
166,260 
87,887 


3,568,949 
1,728,288 
1,235,146 


21,848,287 
16,364,607 
16,  759, 138 
14,478,7.56 
11,670,379 
4,311,116 
3,838,292 


49,608,834 
44,239,280 
35,306,969 
29,987,847 
25, 518, 652 
8,535,498 
12, 538, 786 


27,1.52,064 
25,  .540, 837 
21,345,999 
13, 435, 159 
9,. 305, 779 


22,456,770  I 
18,692,443 
13,953,970 
16,  492, 688 
16,212,873 


8,463,563 
8,350,7.34 
7,781,739 
4,434,013 
1,186,659 
193, 083 


2, 348,  .369 
2,259,538 
2,074,631 
1,. 394, 947 


21,905,793 
24,485,828 
36,721,895 
28,653,694 
10,917,494 


4,114,911 
3,094,185 
1,515,035 
1,302.789 


1,669,842 
4,181,362 
3,424,970 
3,115,890 
1,380,000 


991,608 

822,069 

1,562,221 

2,286,150 

225,967 


8,398,940 
9, 808, 403 
21,608,371 
13,017,086 
5,994,110 


4,273,269 
2,103,887 
2, 108, 503 
2, 027, 782 
919,000 


2, 457, 223 
4,475,922 
5,  442, 735 
6, 90-.,  398 
2,398,417 


Value  of 
products. 


8380,934,003 

296,990,484 

270, 527, 511 

238,085,686 

199,257,262 

73,454,000 

48, 608, 779 

20,696,999 


9,881,629 
7,877,940 
18,913,964 
20,951,183 
8, 457, 123 


2,231,909 

648,362 

1,617,481 

2,166,471 

452,990 


218,108,733 
161,566,277 
139,302,134 
110,014,752 
108,296,425 
47,722,814 
26,077,812 
12,969,480 


17,972,569 

13, 744, 126 

8,737,653 

0,969,003 

0,483,881 

1,759,007 

753,300 

412,366 

14,284,480 

10,381,066 

10,963,250 

10,868,071 

10,513,226 

4,358,713 

2, 127, 745 

795, 784 

4,698,405 
2,822,646 
2,723,683 
3,217,807 
3,644,459 
2,938,626 
1,679,161 
1,331,953 

109,612,679 
81,041,637 
67,599,321 
64,938,209 
62,270,608 
24,Ui5,  443 
12, 770, 505 
7, 082, 898 

52,040,763 

39, 04/, 660 

32,205,829 

21,588,204 

15,394,067 

0,917,706 

2,381,826 

842, 172 

18,899,9.37 

14,534,252 

17, 072,  .398 

22, 423, 458 

19,989,184 

7,733,320 

6,465,216 

2,494,313 

141,389,099 

118,258,243 

110,911,626 

91,136,451 

68, 467, 640 

20, 386,  .330 

14,065,456 

6,6.37,708 


38,880,819 

30,813,3.39 

28,563,569 

25,078,747 

19,609,021 

7,498,077 

7,030,604 

3,537,337  j 


sCardinemills  were  not  Included  in  the  report  of  the  -woolen  industrv  of  1860,  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  figures  for  that  year  in  the  above  table.    There 
were  712  of  these  establishments,  with  a  total  capital  of  51,080,985,  employing  1,276  bands,  who  recelYed  $286,267.    They  used  5,230,051  pounds  of  -wool,  and  produced 

sThe'details  of  the  carpet  industry  -were  not  given  by  states  in  1850.    The  totals,  however,  have  been  added  to  the  total  for  the  United  States  in  this  table,  the 
figures  being  as  follows:  Establishments,  116;  capital,  $3,852,981;  number  of  employees,  6,186;  cost  of  materials  used,  $3,075,692;  and  value  of  products,  $5,401,234. 
'This  item  was  not  fully  reported  at  the  census  of  1850.  ,        «„,,..■         „       j 

« Includes  also  2  establishments  in  Delaware  in  1900;  and  1  establishment  m  the  District  of  Columbia  m  1870  and  Is.^i). 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  45.— WOOL  MANUFAOTUEES— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY 


STATE. 

Cen- 
sus. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

SALARIED   OFFICIALS, 
CLEKK3,  ETC. 

■WAGE-EAENEBS  AND  TTAGES. 

Number. 

Salaries. 

Total. 

Average  number. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

Hen  16 
years 
and 
over. 

Women 

16  years 

and 

over. 

Cliildreu 

under  16 

years. 

Rl 

Middle  states— Continued. 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1840 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1840 

1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1840 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1840 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1840 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1840 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1840 

1880 
1870 
1860 
1840 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1R40 

43 
43 
35 
37 
36 
45 
41 
31 

334 
353 
467 
648 
672 
407 
380 
235 

3 

5 
11 
4 
8 
2 

6 
4 
9 
15 
32 
35 
38 
29 

117 
214 
222 
447 
689 
115 
155 
115 

$21,076,859 

18,924,677 

6,441,671 

2,991,125 

1,624,200 

646,200 

494,274 

314,650 

67,477,463 
57,696,913 
52,021,256 
31,898,226 
20,615,413 
5, 211, ,510 
3,005,064 
1,610,546 

450,974 
352,559 
384,500 
117.000 
148,600 
107,000 

1,940,186 
1,330,549 
372,875 
343,760 
216,245 
364,450 
244,000 
117,630 

8,721,228 
7,591,498 
7,894,776 
2,994,617 
3,327,952 
1,744,100 
747,360 
304,650 

327 
210 
99 

$554,767 
376,450 
133, 517 

10,136 

8,232 

5,872 

4,072 

1,522 

980 

898 

427 

37,967 
37,560 
38,473 
32,989 
21,573 
8,484 
5,726 
2,930 

288 
261 
399 
114 
140 
83 

982 
877 
376 
388 
339 
414 
362 
388 

5,046 
4,700 
6,392 
2,646 
2,888 
2,205 
1,119 
4S8 

$3,368,140 

2,674,566 

1,940,254 

1,1.52,754 

493,054 

226,788 

4,577 

3,877 

2,867 

2,287 

709 

608 

411 

427 

17,922 
18,412 
18,572 
16,688 
10,831 
5,488 
3,490 
2,930 

139 
171 
186 

76 
122 

83 

559 
676 
190 
246 
265 
281 
262 
388 

2,193 
1,902 
2,303 
1,498 
1,831 
1,429 
808 
488 

4,771 

3,626 

2,786 

1,118 

552 

378 

487 

788 
729 
219 
667 
261 

82 
83 
84 

Pennsylvania 

85 

«H 

87 

88 

8<) 

1,329 
900 
940 

1,802,760 

1,067,315 

914,378 

14,620,536 
14,046,869 
14,117,2.54 
10,162,244 
7,607,489 
2,016,384 

15,617 
16,220 
16,189 
11,936 
7,714 
2,996 
2,236 

4,528 
3,91« 
3,712 
4,365 
3,028 

90 
91 
92 

Delaware'., 

93 

H 

1)6 

96 

<)7 

9 

12,298 

91,097 
108,504 
116,137 

27,664 

110 
69 

110 
38 
18 

39 
31 
103 

98 

99 

too 

101 

102 

103 

60 
25 
7 

64,285 

35,625 

4,4.50 

270,461 
221,215 
119,481 
69,391 
87,099 
94,404 

281 
204 
118 
100 
69 
133 
100 

139 
97 
68 
42 
IS 

104 
105 
106 

Soathem  states ' 

107 

108 

109 

110 

in 

212 
214 
325 

253,702 
234,876 
226,117 

1,284,936 
979,188 

1,338,729 
493,634 
676,. 529 
418,368 

2,101 
2,037 
2,421 
745 
669 
776 
311 

752 
761 
668 
402 
388 

112 
113 
114 

Virginia 

West  Virginia* 

115 

116 

IIV 

lis 

119 
120 
121 
122 

24 

28 
35 
48 
68 
45 
121 
41 

14 
34 
30 

65 
74 

13 

16 
27 
49 
62 
7 
1 
3 

11 

15 

1 
3 

9 

14 
14 
32 
40 
11 
3 
1 

1,040,094 
783,527 
845,221 
456,750 
436,375 
463,600 
392,640 
112,360 

679,441 
721,218 
336,281 
293,170 
236,100 

562,333 
347,830 
339,088 
203,100 
237,800 
223,000 
18,000 
9,800 

7,900 
25,900 
60,000 

4,300 

916,694 
466,114 
298,. 539 
180,733 
936,585 
242  .500 
68,000 
2,000 

29 
39 
45 

28,537 
37,667 
22,995 

649 
362 
399 

365 
278 
494 
668 
222 

412 
414 
263 
353 
316 

425 
206 
299 
185 
249 
263 
30 
4 

13 

63 

92 

6 

781 
561 
162 
142 
663 
383 
78 
10 

179,242 
103,773 
94,028 
71,720 
58,765 
106,692 

367 
214 
249 
261 
190 
381 
478 
222 

271 
249 
138 
226 
207 

213 
106 
145 
120 
151 
113 
16 
4 

13 

32 

37 

6 

369 

284 

64 

72 

251 

167 

40 

10 

238 
127 
119 
96 
.56 
113 
190 

64 
21 
31 
19 
32 

123 

124 

125 

126 

1?7 

26 
16 
34 

28,690 
17,440 
11,512 

141,678 
113,960 
50,407 
44,161 
59,828 

94,813 
39,094 
64,918 
23,195 
39,101 
60,036 

123 
145 
104 
96 
79 

183 
91 

125 
60 
81 

140 
15 

18 
20 
11 
31 
30 

29 
9 
29 
15 
17 

128 
129 
130 

131 

- 

13? 

25 
17 
25 

24,040 
9,065 
10,411 

133 

134 
135 

Soutli  Carolina  5 

136 

13/ 

138 

139 

140 

1,173 
3,815 
11,400 

141 

iz 

56 

8 

142 

143 

144 

20 
13 
17 

26,598 
10,930 
9,367 

156,415 
97,159 
23,034 
25,070 

122,138 
63,348 

294 
189 
71 
45 
191 
216 
38 

118 
88 
27 
2.5 

121 

145 
146 
147 

148 

149 

150 
151 

1  Two  establishments  for  Delaware  included  in  Maryland  in  1905;  in  1900,  2  establisliments  included  in  tntnl  fnr  Mirfrii„  -tot^o 
s  Includes  2  estabUshmenta  for  Delaware  in  1905.  vo.uusmubni,8  mciuaea  in  total  lor  Middle  states. 

3  Includes  2  establishments  in  South  Carolina  in  1900. 
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MACHINEBT. 

Miscellane- 
ous ex- 
penses. 

Cost  ot  ma- 
terials used. 

PKINCIPAL  MATERIALS— QUANTITIES   CONSVMED. 

Value  of 
products. 

Woolen 
cards. 

Combing 

ma- 
chines. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

Wool  In  condition  purchased. 

Raw  cot- 
ton and 
cotton 

yam,  pur- 
chased 

(pounds). 

Animal 
hair  and 
lur  and 
noils,  pur- 
chased 
(pounds). 

Shoddy, 
purchased 
(pounds). 

Total 
(pounds). 

Foreign 
(pounds). 

Domestic 
(pounds). 

154 
207 
202 
161 
98 
61 

169 

128 

29 

9 

4,776 
3,576 
1,633 
1,285 
776 
270 

220,486 
176,340 
77,069 
36,791 
20,  769 
10,361 



$1,267,168 

1,052,701 

647,886 

til, 606, 396 
8,495,338 
5,460,490 
3,868,992 
1,618,753 
596, 895 
548,367 

37,944,206 
18,669,055 
12,524,210 
6,990,378 
2,856,525 
1.443,8nn 
1,510,289 

3,980,932 

6,646,754 

1,348,047 

065,001 

480,347 

33,963,274 
13,022,301 
11,176,163 
6,335,377 
2,  .376, 178 

2,794,121 
2,919,438 
2,625,882 
1,559,602 
407,398 
239,500 

746,962 

91,185 

490,110 

1,107,749 

264,764 

195,983 

2,927,640 

2,676,866 

27,000 

$18,142,520 
13,799,284 
8,89:S,237 
6,967,893 
2,616,461 
1,197,694 
1,164,446 
440,710 

83,054,661 
71,878.503 
72, 39.3;  182 
68,  .886, 260 
45,221,795 
10,901,767 
5,321,866 
2,319,061 

482,022 
665,253 
676,067 
163,035 
251,000 
104,700 

1,311,199 
1,218,378 
679,516 
638,308 
441,596 
635,767 
295,140 
235,900 

7,095,537 
6,588,416 
6,700,645 
3,968,671 
4,278,311 
2,840,650 
1,293,642 
321,367 

81 

82 
83 
84 

86 

86 

87 

88 

916 
1,262 
1,2.51 
1,120 
1,429 

483 

377 
357 
188 
121 
29 

16,579 
17,265 
22,101 
16,789 
13,265 
4,334 

758,427 
641.667 
474,618 
393,387 
340,114 
108,326 

4,6.58,388 
4.833,661 
3,221,842 

53,953,186 
46,137,649 
45,173,677 
38,740,330 
28,010,301 
5, 674, 197 
3,282,718 

99, 306, 4.59 
73, 162,  .SOI 
69,  .387,  219 
66,751,365 
31,723,147 
7,703,249 
7,660,379 

46,700,507 
40,4,53,005 
27,877,2.S3 
14,623,020 
6,014,170 

52,605,952 
32,709,796 
41,509,936 
42, 128, 346 
25,708,977 

30,147,639 
37, 640, 684 
44,218,-488 
27,771,271 
11,. 504, 634 
4, 337, 000 

31,092,393 
24,142,239 
14, 268, 852 
2,940,622 

7,346,250 
6,874,350 
14,232,953 
15,463,878 
7,879,203 

89 
90 
91 

9? 

93 

94 

95 

96 

15 
13 
30 

8 

229 

126 

227 

76 

7,306 
4,306 
8,756 
1,000 

27,40-1 

295, 605 
448. 285 
392,614 
75,807 
204, 172 

531, 198 
836,883 
540, 187 
140,000 
393, 000 

35.369 

203,206 

12,455 

495,829 
633, 677 
533,732 

314,500 
,55, 100 
185.000 
100,000 

95,890 

346,778 

96,930 

97 

20,084 

98 

99 

ion 

101 

10? 

53 
47 
30 
30 
61 
44 

2 

267 
179 
114 
136 
160 
66 

29,906 
15.828 
11,150 

6.580 
12,348 

2,480 

80,914 
54, 181 
14,442 

86S,8'!4 
667.036 
424;  856 
381,724 
241,224 
280,431 
165,568 

1,815,747 
1,938,908 
886,200 
822,  .550 
621,  741 
1,087,772 
430,300 

1,815,747 

1,9,38,908 

786,2f)0 

822, 560 

500,291 

1,050,940 
637,730 
32, 050 
37,589 
37, 886 
73,000 

11,596 

38,706 

58, 326 

40,000 

297,200 

1,000 

101 

104 

100, 000 

105 

250 

106 

21,450 

107 

108 

loq 

110 

317 
373 
38o 
549 
908 
232 

24 
15 

4 

3,823 
3,291 
3,788 
1,315 
1,322 
296 

159,268 
123,869 
106,541 
47,989 
SO,  311 
16,544 

507,111 
299,046 
362,477 

4,291,830 
3,493,870 
4,000,966 
2,736,023 
2,715,827 
1,634,730 
760,203 

5,836,577 
7,948,193 
8,730,576 
6,021,980 
6,912,589 
5,042,682 
2, -MS.  026 

336, 117 

512,883 

357, 790 

85,000 

1,200 

6,600,460 
7,436.310 
8,  .172,  786 
5,936,980 
6,911,389 

8,649,060 
7,236,610 
5,395,513 
1,455,408 
616,469 
421,800 

750,000 

1,650 

61, 741 

500 

1,937,169 

1,060,468 

1, 188, 847 

279,647 

2,762 

111 
112 
113 
114 

lis 

116 

117 

lis 

49 
52 
54 
54 
116 
50 

6 
2 

293 
221 
212 
164 
137 
121 

21,0.58 
14.322 
12,S«L' 
.S,  -ISO 
6,236 
7,574 

49,285 
22,780 
43, 972 

759,520 
391,6.59 
376, 175 
383,080 
317,800 
389,204 
488,899 

1,5,52,172 

1,184,231 

975, 745 

862, 812 

742,200 

1,131,000 

1,554,110 

1,100 
9,000 

25,367 
5,000 

•1,200 

1,651,072 

1,175,231 

950,  .178 

867,812 

741,000 

481,649 
101,434 
105,112 
104.170 
27, 260 
10,000 

248,882 
124, 361 
88,585 
60, 500 

1,249,788 
627,  .581 
609,  ,809 
677,968 
488, 352 
717,827 
841,013 
147,792 

673,142 
667,300 
328, 800 
356,986 
475, 763 

691,946 
289.606 
308,946 
303,160 
298,638 
291,000 
23,750 
3,900 

24,076 

34,459 

80,000 

1,000 

778,439 
491,001 
173,245 
239,390 
471,523 
464, 420 
88,750 
3,000 

119 

120 

1,500 
600 

I'l 

122 

123 

124 

126 

:::::::::::  :::::::::""i 

126 

21 
53 
41 
72 
132 

2.5 
25 
35 
57 
78 
23 

8 
1 

166 
258 
163 
179 
120 

302 
161 
169 
30 
97 
20 

12,419 
14,180 
7,164 
8,081 
6,387 

9,509 
5,334 
10,990 
3,374 
2,.Sfl0 

32,491 
32,649 
15,418 

372,608 
359,763 
202,801 
246,843 
307,061 

494,477 
204, 961 
198,358 
255,707 
166, 497 
151,006 
13,950 

1; 

596,579  j            25,166 
843,  a59                  3,000 
600,823                5.001 

571,413 
840,959 
.59.^.S22 
602,399 
673,003 

651, 133 
577,750 
398,600 
496, 146 
355, 693 

420, 70:1 

262,417 

31, 2.. a 

4, 000 

196,936 

135, 912 

9.632 

33,819 

127 

128 

1« 

602, 399 
673,003 

624,659 
677,750 
440, 260 
576, 145 
3.55,693 
504., 500 
30,000 

130 



131 

27,533 
14,527 
14,768 

73,526 

753,436 

96,763 

282,  .S60 

11,S,464 

10,000 

37,967 
.38.365 
40,000 
12,444 

132 

133 

50. 760 
80,000 

40,374 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

, 

139 

11 
25 
10 

19,455 
22,238 
60,000 

1 
48,950  1 
,55.696 
250.000  1 

48,950 
55,696 



140 

9 

350 

1,300 

700 

141 

142 

143 

31 
31 
20 
42 
72 
30 

1 
3 

634 
503 
119 

395 
20 

20,064 
11.008  , 
3..M2  1 
2.224 
14-465 
1,480 

41,977 
22,4.30 
10  887 

508,814 
280,295 

95,999 
165, 065 
268, 176 
260, 475 

30,392 

276,800  1!           10,400 
272,1178  11              6,200 
208,992  !            32,000 

266,400 
267,478 
176, 992 
366,274 
620,937 

1,818,025 
1,718,472 
87,816 
134,418 
165,000 
142,500 

486,855 

111,357 

10,000 

144 

1,6.50 
19,867 

145 
146 

,■566,274 

620,  037 

1,008,600 

153,816 



147 

148 

1-49 

160 

j 

16] 

*  No  estabUshments  reported  in  1860,  1850,  and  1840.  • 

'No  establishments  reported  in  1905  and  1850;  data  for  2  estabUshments  included  in  total  lor  Southern  states  in  1900;  included  in  "all  other  Southern  statei" 
<o 1890. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  45.— WOOL  MANUFACTURES— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY 


152 
153 
164 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 

160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 

168 
169 
170 
171 
172 

173 
174 
175 
176 
177 

178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 

184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 

190 
191 
192 
193 

194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 

202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 

210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 

218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 


Southern  states- 
Kentucky 


■Continued. 


Tennessee. 


Alabama  i- . 


Cen- 
sus. 


Mississippi  i 


Arkansas'. 


Texas'. 


All  other  Southern  states*. 


Western  states. 


Ohio. 


Michigan. 


Indiana. 


190.5 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
18(0 
18.50 
1840 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
18h0 
1850 
1840 

1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1900 
1890 
18f0 
1870 
1860 

1905 
1930 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1840 

1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
ISfiO 
1850 

5  1905 
«1890 
'  1870 
8  1860 

1905 
1000 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1840 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1840 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1840 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 

l8ro 
1850 
1840 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


42 
98 
12.j 
37 
25 
40 

27 
51 
49 
106 
148 
1 
4 
26 

12 
6 
14 
14 


194 
287 
505 
90  (i 
280 
205 
196 


27 
38 
69 
123 
225 
122 
130 
130 

16 
17 
.33 
39 
64 
16 
15 
4 

15 
22 
46 
81 
176 
79 
33 
37 


Capital. 


SI, 935, 902 
1,922.574 
2,705,683 
890,7,50 
700,449 
408,  .500 
249,820 
138,000 

2,309,772 

2,399,518 

1,. 393, 679 

418,664 

373,868 

6,000 

10,900 

25,600 

153,303 
18,325 
28, 900 
22, 375 

140,000 

315, 700 
1,  ,553, 455 
331,500 
195, 230 
75, 500 

28, 150 
43, 525 
27, 435 
85, 550 
32,500 
12, 600 

285, 663 

371,270 

97,500 

97, 250 

60,000 

8,000 

1,243,842 

5,800 

34,  .500 

75,000 

12,817,436 
12,156,823 
13,254,918 
8,877,427 
14,897,772 
1,727,241 
1,361,490 
681,364 


.3,585,422 

2,709,936 

2,479,872 

l,38.i,3<0 

3, 0li6, 9,)9 

662.000 

870.2  0 

637,9  55 

887, 350 
920,i;09 
998,087 
558,800 
1,011,050 
103,  930 
94. 000 
34, 120 

1,886,317 

2,069,2i2  : 

2,969,356 

2,273,705 

3,821,913  ! 

464,341 

171,. 545  ! 

77,954  1 


SALARIED    OFFICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 


Number. 


44  ; 

64 
71 


401 
513 


75 

84 ; 

106  I 


40  j 
29  I 
44. 


40 

72  ■ 
108 


Salaries. 


J69,282 
41.472 
89,478 


54,3.50 
67,673 
48,620 


3,640 
1,026 


10, 166 
11,280 


903 
2,950 


15, 763 
18,116 


22,306 
364 


450,  9j9 
391,937 


92,205 
94,805 
86,224 


43,4fO 
27, 769 
26,063 


.56,2.')2 
77, 443 
87,829 


WAGE-EARNERS   AND   WAGES. 


Total. 


Average 
number. 


917 
868 
1,904 
823 
683 
437 
318 
200 

1,415 

1,632 

927 

402 

428 

10 

17 


118 

13 

18 

41 

198 

302 
1,069 
218 
116 
235 

11 
27 
22 
90 
31 
1 

134 
342 

36 
100 

43 


436 

2 

30 

60 

6,475 
5, 861 
7,207 
7,227 
10, 172 
1,873 
1,811 
1,122 


'  ir  iOns.    No  estalilishments  reported  in  1850  and  1840. 


'  Included  in  "  all  other  Southern  states     ...  . 
-  No  establishment.'!  reported  in  1860  and  1860. 

!  i?'''"'J'^Ki •\"  ''"  f"'*^''  Southern  states ' '  in  1 905.    No  establishments  reported 
<  No  establishments  reported  in  1900, 1880, 1860,  and  1840.        '="""-"''='    Lporieo 


-.773 
.,234 
.,  325 
.,432 
!,329 

753 
,201 

935 

624 
512 
536 
347 
667 
126 
129 
37 


1,091 

1,165 

2,039 

1,741 

2,469 

533 

2''6 

103 


Wages. 


$261,458 
190,148 
503,827 
166,189 
159,373 
103,284 


327,202 
294,116 
191,037 
67,063 
62,780 
2,472 


17,695 
2,100 
3,037 
4,881 

34, 116 

56, 192 
294,990 
53, 100 
28,800 
22,620 

2,947 
5,158 
3,281 
13,226 
6,870 


40,674 
120,680 
25,700 
20,278 
7,680 


121,281 

427 

8,900 

6,720 

.2,184,806 
1,788,245 
2,020,697 
1, 697,.:  63 
2,802,135 
481,812 


663, 031 
383, 848 
363,802 
279, 614 
674, 164 
185,268 


239, 076 
170, 568 
166,740 

76,240 
202,813 

30, 672 


347,011 
341.472 

.522. 0'9 
462. 'Kl 
726,113 
150.276 


Average  number. 


Men  16 
years 
and 


299 
184 
804 
363 
454 
350 
266 
200 

507 
557 
359 
249 
342 
8 
15 
45 


13 
38 
95 

146 
402 
111 
34 
202 

6 
14 

7 
62 
29 

1 

76 
125 
28 
80 
36 
4 

171 

2 

23 

40 

2,921 
2,684 
3,261 
3,816 
6,212 
1,435 
1,341 
1,122 


Women 

16  years 

and 

over. 


558 
408 
681 
773 
1,351 
567 
903 
935 

380 

323 

284 

203 

408 

77 

78 

37 

454 

495 
810 
846 
1,450 
436 
189 
103 


483 
454 
922 
253 
137 


564 
759 
444 
111 
61 
2 
2 


Children 

under  16 

years. 


90 

5 

5 

1 

103 

111 
443 
61 
31 
33 

4 
11 
12 
21 


34 
176 


212 


3 
20 

3,162 
2,861 
3, 517 
2,357 
2,809 
438 
470 


944 
797 
590 
446 
710 
186 
298 


242 
189 
221 
114 
208 
49 
51 


613 

624 
1,117 
687 
711 
97 
57 


135 
230 
178 
217 
92 


344 
316 
124 
42 
25 


46 

224 

46 

51 


392 

316 

429 

1,054 

1,151 


271 
29 
154 
214 
268 


24 

46 

112 

308 


in  1840. 
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MACHINERY. 

Miscellane- 
ous ex- 
penses. 

Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 

PEINCIPAL  MATEKIALS— QUANTITIES  CONSUMED. 

Value  ol 
products. 

Woolen 
cards. 

Combing 

ma- 
chmes. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

Wool  iE 

condition  purchased. 

Raw  cot- 
ton and 
cotton 
yam,  pur- 
chased 
(pounds). 

Animal 
hair  and 
fur  and 
noils,  pur- 
chased 
(pounds). 

Shoddy, 
purchased 
(pounds). 

Total 
(pounds). 

Foreign 
(pounds). 

Domestic 
(pounds). 

76 

58 
100 
1S4 
208 

S3 

1 
9 
4 

986 
533 
1,661 
513 
322 
94 

33,636 
27.695 
40,3^6 
14, 110 
10,509 
3,990 

$131,375 
r,<.l,  894 
184.  .343 

1774,987 
974,117 
1,631,860 
852, 405 
831,628 
510,902 
205,287 

1,191,365 
2,747,742 
2,828,377 
1,688,663 
1,639,367 
1,452,,';00 
673,900 

1,191,365 
2,353.825 
2,771,340 
1,688,663 
1,639,367 

1,716,516 

1,4,37,569 

2,892,500 

667,444 

275,250 

170,700 

461,803 
144,124 
7&5,940 
117,151 

11,273,241 

1,431,684 

2,721,968 

1,264,988 

1,312,468 

846,226 

318,819 

151,246 

1,706,396 

1,517,194 

1,216,419 

620,  724 

696,844 

8.100 

6,310 

14,290 

94,571 
17,150 
63,745 
89,998 
191,474 

172,908 
924,185 
299,605 
147,323 
158,607 

20,245 
42,401 
38,360 
127,430 
78,690 
129 

196,340 
359,230 
80,600 
152,968 
38,796 
15,000 

702,343 
2,433 
31,295 
45,200 

12,375,039 
9,992,370 
11,673,3^1 
10,722,024 
16,607,376 
2,269,306 
1,770,636 
778,448 

l.-Kt 

393,917 
67,037 

15.1 

1,54 

1.55 

1.56 

1,57 

1,58 

159 

79 
99 
80 
98 
177 
1 

3 

1,078 

1,239 

925 

167 

80 

47,2.';8 
38,654 
19,938 
6,860 
3,614 
600 

147,334 
86, 141 
66,263 

945.483 
874, 359 
760,036 
423, 054, 
503,737 
5,225 
1,675 

1,171,940 

1,523,442 

1,448,486 

8S3,;i38 

1,030,153 

10,000 

6,200 

7,600 
101,766 
187, 625 

1,164,440 
1,421,676 
1,260,861 
883,338 
1,030,153 

3,181,414 

3, 189, 821 

1,462,967 

180, 416 

101,449 

504,727 
487, 089 
197,690 
65,433 
2,062 

IfiO 

161 

16?, 

163 

164' 

165 

166 

167 

8 

72 
12 
10 

20 

130 
376 
121 
30 
21 

24 
40 
24 
41 

160 
288 
160 
530 
1,000 

8,916 
9,196 
3,734 
344 
1,000 

1,200 

1,000 

735 

1,360 

15,193 
419 

58,197 
10,997 
49,361 
57,338 
80,790 

103,308 
508,039 
211,646 
79,566 
J19,849 

13,887 
28,598 
28,030 
85,972 
55,782 

129,041 
10, 669 
135,3(6 
196, 5"0 
264, 435 

244,434 
1,566,824 
494,033 
154,790 
270,697 

40,290 
129,637 

67,500 
189,000 
116,330 

129,041 

10, 669 

135,366 

196,500 

176,562 
7,500 
10,000 
2,000 
6,000 

83,060 
416,000 
205,896 
32,700 
75,600 

1,750 
14,000 

5,550 
30,600 

168 

6 

20,000 

169 

15 
24 
14 

26 
31 
15 
17 
13 

10 
16 
7 
29 
17 

171) 

171 

17? 

17.817 
18,054 

244,434 

1,665,824 

494,033 

164,790 

173 

36,000 

174 

17S 

176 

177 

1 

475 
398 
752 

4,340 

35,950 
129,637 

67,500 
189,000 
115,330 

178 

179 

ISO 

300 

181 

IS? 

183 

4 

9 

2 

29 

4 

94 

135 

12 

30 

2,600 

1,900 

600 

1,070 

17,428 
17,333 

117,327 
188,607 
44,435 
86,817 
25,980 
10,000 

422,054 

1,064 

19,197 

31,300 

7,508,394 
5,889,712 
7,125,149 
7.087,326 
10,006,478 
1,226,844 
909,808 

291,979 
572,400 
176,000 
278,046 
81,900 
30,000 

382,772 
2,600 
50,876 
69,150 

21,726,619 
18,996,687 
22,859,293 
17,702,468 
20,631,163 
3,246,761 
2,858,990 

291,979 
572,400 
175,000 
278,045 

86,700 
103,000 

19,260 
1,000 

184 

185 

186 

187 

18,000 

1R8 

189 

26 
2 

13 
4 

428 
463 
574 
807 
1,701 
.      383 

4 

340 

2 

100 

14,124 

50 

4,000 

76,641 
278 

214,086 

168,687 
2,600 
50,875 

276,668 
1,000 
1,500 

760,000 

190 

191 

192 

193 

27 
14 
15 
3 

2,400 
2,813 
3,133 
2,786 
3,984 
382 

177,067 
176,407 
176,869 
156,012 
226,638 
18,989 

1,128,599 
722,040 
814,072 

2,533,525 

1,400,236 

1,743,013 

195,000 

157,826 

19,191,994 
17,596,351 
21,116,280 
17,507,458 
20,473,338 

2,067,686 
2,146,184 
2,956,355 
1,508,482 
903,027 

6,138 
85,854 
10,762 
80,500 

1,941,903 

958,484 

943,668 

660,989 

5,225 

194 
195 
196 
197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

69  ,               11 

78  !               5 

104  :                5 

182  1                9. 

73U 
H74 
712 
638 
1,052 
96 

34,733 
30,400 
32,263 
35,200 
52,789 
5,827 

479,886 
242,007 
136,050 

2,137,266 
1,681,166 
1,398,892 
1,153,929 
2,119,809 
482,994 
578, 423 

4,624,306 
3,262,140 
3,500,244 
2,695,424 
3,972,234 
1,190,751 
1,657,726 

1,458,394 

24,825 

474,764 

165,000 

62,200 

3,165,912 
3,237,315 
3,025,480 
2,530,424 
3,910,034 

761,594 
647,347 
367,162 
310,824 
175,464 

3,931 

6,060 

3,900 

80,000 

278,068 
217,940 
199,680 
134,063 

3,586,528 
2,826,321 
2,280,002 
1,779,439 
3,467,699 

843, 616 
1,111,027 

685,767 

1,338,493 

996,836 

988,662 

481,517 

1,204,868 

139,246 

90,242 

9,734 

1,780,499 

1,658,965 

3,036,682 

2,729,347 

4,329,711 

649,771 

205,802 

68,867 

202 
203 
204 
205 

334 

2C6 

173 



207 

208 

■Wt 

62 
52 
54 
51 
116 
14 

157 
159 
168 
167 
232 
20 

19,448 
14,707 
13,659 
10,688 
15,650 
1,000 

125,173 
49,676 
60,280 

790,643 
641,133 
603,374 
366,614 
653,700 
09,010 
43,402 

2,524,285 

2,360,454 

2,033,321 

869,025 

1,. 391, 889 

163,100 

162,2.50 

460,000 
96'5.fi81 
408,026 

2,074,285 
1,406,473 
1,625,296 
S69,025 
1,391,889 

160,197 
.68,650 
2,440 
5,310 
3,550 

133,736 
119,261 
269,148 
37,163 

910 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

''16 

?17 

80 
92 
135 
160 
346 
112 

2 

567 

919 
1,006 

814 
1,180 

177 

40,676 
46,864 
46,690 
36,886 
57,083 
8,266 

1.30, 458 
112,428 
235,503 

1,109,962 

970, 562 

1,880,515 

1,823,390 

2,684,315 

3.52,362 

120, 486 

3,381,413 
3,652,301 
6,  .324, 884 
4,360,466 
5,029,618 
940,000 
413,350 

109,167 
400,000 
632,833 
10,000 
80,157 

3,272,246 
3,152,301 
5,692,051 
4,350,456 
4,949,461 

636,360 
848, 443 
1,961,374 
831,776 
513,595 

1,301 

1,194 

600 

71,831 

88,235 

154,303 

345,656 

218 
?19 

4 

1 

220 
221 

??? 

??.3 

??4 

:;::;;:::::::::::: 



225 

'  Includes  estaWishments  distributed  as  follows: 
•Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows; 
'  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows: 
■  Includes  Louisiana,  1. 


Alabama,  2;  Mississippi,  1;  Texas,  2. 
Louisiana,  1;  South  Carolina,  1. 
Louisiana,  2;  Florida,  1. 
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226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 

233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 

241 

242 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
,  252 
'  263 

254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
269 
260 
261 

262 
263 

264 
265 
266 
267 
268 

269 
270 
271 
272 

273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 

279 

280 
281 
282 
283 
284 

285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 


Cen- 
sus. 


Western  states— Continued. 
Wisconsin ' ; . 


Illinois. 


Minnesota  ■. 


Iowa. 


Missouri. 


Kansas  •. 
Utah".... 


All  other  Western  states*. 


Pacific  states'. 


Oregon' . 


California ». 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1840 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1860 
1840 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1860 
1840 

1880 
1870 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 

'1905 

ngoo 

'1890 
81870 

1905 
1900 
1890 
■"1880 
1870 
1860 

'» 1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 


MANUFACTURES. 

Table  45.— WOOL  MANUFACTURES— COMPAEATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


30 
36 
33 
48 
67 
16 
9 

10 
14 
23 
63 
109 
25 
16 
16 

16 
19 
21 
13 
10 

10 
12 
14 
34 
85 
12 
1 


5 
25 
35 
98 
156 
11 
1 
9 

6 
9 


Capital. 


SALARIED   OrFICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 


Number. 


$2,537,281 
2,414,652 
2,496,377 
1,349,954 
1,247,389 
100, 600 
31,225 

1,106,851 

1,610,425 

1,649,918 

1,327,553 

2,962,443 

210, 100 

164,500 

26,206 

633,726 
762, 826 
563,771 
190,600 
246,600 

713,226 
494,074 
694,600 
563, 600 
1,440,484 
82.500 
10. 000 


611, 664 
490, 747 
720, 616 
726, 150 
716, 524 
103,750 
20,000 
6,100 

131,925 
96,000 

446, 915 
454,981 
679,209 
382,000 
223,400 

608,685 
229,292 
103, 112 
65,000 

2,786,297 
2,226,294 
3,969,065 
2,283,300 
2,174,200 
170,000 


1,323,982 

1,175,820 

1,360,585 

566, 800 

389,200 

70,000 

1, 462, 315 
1,060,474 
2, 618, 480 
1, 676,  500 
1,785,000 
100, 000 


70 
-67 
69 


Salaries. 


$90,348 
88,890 
63, 570 


64,801 
77,623 
40,783 


■WAGE-EARNERS  AND  WAGES. 


Total. 


Average 
number. 


34,300 
23,450 
19,025 


15,946 
16,611 
28,850 


11,510 
20, 928 
25,288 


1,204 
1,066 
1,018 
847 
802 
106 
26 

632 
727 
865 
1,042 
1,736 
166 
178 
34 

343 
300 
316 
229 
146 

246 
256 
340 


120 
7 


Wages. 


$406,084 
317, 554 
297, 169 
214,993 
230,706 
27,036 


8,240 
10,050 
13,605 


23,960 
13, 370 
2,800 


89,990 
58,280 
74,365 


44, 605 
32,820 
32,775 


46,385 
25, 460 
41,590 


160 
237 
456 
689 
718 
70 
26 
13 

124 
91 

284 
194 
259 
277 
106 

218 
170 
63 
20 

1,088 
1,102 
1,680 
1,080 
838 
90 


191,396 
222, 467 
272,997 
296,225 
635, 185 
46,180 


Average  nujnber. 


Men  16 
years 
and 
over. 


129,137 
90,662 

101,942 
46, 108 


89,231 
64, 596 
104, 3S0 
117, 792 
269, 432 
23, 652 


60,740 
63, 314 
97, 122 
109,877 
137, 408 
19,728 


695 
672 
358 
216 
179 
30 

493 
4,30 
1,222 
836 
659 
CO 


26, 826 
30,682 

89,254 
69,681 
80,651 
68,108 
48,040 

79,847 
64,093 
13, 846 
2,000 

«1,645 
368, 620 
388,606 
424, 406 
342, 413 
49,800 


687 
477 
454 
426 
619 
74 
25 


433 

527 

1,040 

132 

124 
34 

180 
160 
169 
106 
77 

137 
126 

150 
307 


Women 

16  years 

and 

over. 


238, 717 
208,696 
142, 638 

86,088 
112,213 

16,200 

192,928 
159,826 
246,068 
334, 318 
230,200 
33.600 


1  No  establishments  reported  in  1840 

2  No  establishments  reported  in  1860,  1860,  and  1840 

' Included  in  "  all  other  Western  states  "  in  1906  1900  nnH  iRon     XTr,  notoi,ii  v„     »  ^   , 

4No  establishments  reported  in  1880, 1860,  1850  and  1840  establislments  reported  in 

•  Includes  estabUshments  distributed  as  foUows:  Idaho,  li  Kansas,2;  North  Dakota,  1. 


102 

139 

209 

412 

548 

63 

15 

13 


S6 

139 
100 
150 
160 
58 

96 
58 
21 
20 


640 
687 
1,081 
892 
713 
67 


336 
423 
201 
166 
129 
27 

305 
264 
880 
708 
684 
40 


1860, 1850,  and  1840. 


664 
463 
553 
378 
211 
31 


240 
294 
405 
365 
468 
34 
64 


161 
119 
146 
73 
60 

109 
128 
174 
132 
293 
24 


Children 

under  16 

years. 


68 
79 
188 
144 
85 
17 
10 


40 
24 

119 
65 
95 
79 
39 

122 
103 
28 


403 
363 
452 
149 
39 
23 


221 
216 
134 
33 


182 
147 
318 
108 
«1 
20 


63 
126 
11 
43 
72 


4 

35 

27 

150 

228 


2 

16 

60 

110 


133 
85 


WOOL. 
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Woolen 
cards. 


MACHINEET. 


79 
72 
63 
75 
135 
19 


Combing 
climes. 


41 
46 
57 
106 
250 
37 


37 
21 
19 

28 
26 
36 
S6 
199 
13 


52 
126 
258 

15 


Looms. 


311 

296 
258 
220 
226 
20 


130 
184 
323 
374 
633 
20 


Spindles. 


37,518 
31,744 
24,802 
16,689 
16, 445 
1,000 


14,258 
16,156 
18,745 
20,992 
36,888 
1,000 


Miscellane- 
ous ex- 
penses. 


$190,868 
12S,005 
124, 124 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 


119 
143 
125 
59 
39 

160 
112 
158 
166 
374 
20 


65 
196 
261 
193 
183 

29 


114 
31 


53 


317 
387 
298 
275 
45 


8,719 
9,524 
7,510 
3,852 
2,664 

9,397 
9,552 
10,828 
11,025 
SI, 462 
1,000 


4,868 
7,762 
12,984 
12,622 
10, 371 


2,636 
1,616 

5,240 
6,974 
7,960 
5/422 
1,430 

2,210 

2,724 

1,528 

240 

28,718 
23,119 
24,650 
23,388 
8,200 
780 


59,770 
80,086 
110,159 


51,923 
3b,  178 
46,211 


33, 664 
16,831 
40,050 


18,685 
21, 067 
29,775 


23,564 
17, 354 
27,155 


18, 414 
4,765 


254,992 
152, 584 
255,230 


181 
175 
95 
56 
90 
15 

205 
142 
292 
230 
185 


12,966 
12,187 
6,052 
4,248 
4,320 


15, 752 
10,132 
18,  S'lS 
18, 740 
3,880 
500 


124, 609 
74, 323 
80,906 


130,383 
78, 261 
168, 324 


$1,487,778 

1,168,397 

1,117,013 

892,793 

688,193 

85,743 

32,630 

623,284 
550,320 
789,310 
1,332,798 
1,701,323 
112,697 
115,367 


462,672 
272,483 
309,378 
155,867 
108,540 

364,568 
175, 426 
505, 503 
435, 747 
998, 073 
67,293 
3,500 


PKINCIPAL  MATEBLU.S — QUANTITIES  CONSUMED. 


Wool  in  condition  purchased. 


Total 
(pounds). 


4,383,198 
4,523,001 
3,125,572 
2,066,188 
1,642,637 
265,000 
134,200 

1,301,783 
1,439,452 
2,566,621 
3,003,740 
3,560,829 
327,800 
396,904 


Foreign 
(pounds). 


Domestic 
(pounds). 


175, 155 
206, 579 
311,881 
681, 711 
849,313 
56,745 
16,000 


107,251 
86, 105 

170,220 
121,828 
163, 864 
147,226 
98,272 

180,847 

101,818 

45,419 

12,775 

1,071,351 

875, 300 

1,116,418 

1,277,025 

835, 736 

77,000 


666,988 
465,855 
327,502 
227,486 
227,595 
27,000 

504,363 
409, 445 
788, 916 
997, 539 
608,141 
50,000 


2,263,413 

1,285,311 

1,358,290 

557,580 

254,857 

1, 194, 108 

773,053 

1,880,532 

1, 407, 510 

2,273,428 

168,700 

14,500 


557, 521 

464,946 

1,052,229 

1,811,635 

1,979,671 

191,400 

80,000 


364,000 
200,000 

744,892 
744,469 
800,500 
566,900 
276,000 

750,600 

591, 460 

217, 100 

50,000 

4,200,115 
4,043,265 
5,065,619 
4,720,100 
2,871,400 
550,000 


2,458,923 

1,997,954 

1,366,148 

985,250 

943, 400 

150,000 

1,741,192 
2,045,311 
3,699,471 
3,574,830 
1,928,000 
400,000 


165,964 
18,096 
164,090 


15, 468 


350,000 


59,000 


3,334 


20,000 


300 


4,000 


175,743 


145,000 
20,000 


4,217,234 
4,504,905 
2,961,482 
2,066,188 
1,627,169 


951,783 
1,439,452 
2,507,021 
3,003,740 
3,560,829 


2,263,413 

1,281,977 

1,358,290 

537,580 

254,857 

1, 194, 108 
773, 053 
1, 880, 232 
1, 407, 610 
2,273,428 


557, 521 

464,946 

1,048,229 

1,811,635 

1,979,671 


364,000 
200,000 

744,892 
744,469 
800,500 
566,900 
276,000 

750,600 

591,460 

217, 100 

50,000 

4,024,372 
4,043,266 
4,920,619 
4,700,100 
2, 871, 400 


175,743 


145,000 
20,000 


2,458,923 

1,997,954 

1, 366, 148 

985,260 

943,400 


1, 565, 449 
2,045,311 
3, 554, 471 
3, 554, 850 
1,928,000 


R^w  cot- 
tcta  and 
cotton 

yam,  pur- 
chased 

(pounds). 


92,837 
163,754 
111,323 

60,955 
500 


352,225 
66,717 
319,179 
114,631 
151,660 


60,000 
3,525 


6,365 


16,138 
4,603 
10, 610 
18, 597 
23,148 


38,100 
279,233 
155, 395 
116,227 

26,500 


23,200 
1,300 

41,835 
64,212 
38,632 
31,697 
8,320 

28,400 

8,700 

250 


220,681 
174,819 
213, 864 
234,026 
100,000 


123, 136 

107,384 

106,546 

6,000 


97, 546 
67, 435 
107,318 
228,026 
100,000 


Animal 
hair  and 
lur  and 

noils,  pur- 
chased 

(pounds). 


6,262 
500 


78,000 


100 


25,000 


25,000 


Shoddy, 
purchased 
(pounds). 


745,790 
308,033 
196,274 
35,235 


362,439 
128,244 
67,253 
83,007 


25,416 
8,476 
4,000 

18,000 


63,623 
2,756 

46,000 

865 

1,225 


131,000 

80,779 

7,000 

4,000 


2,000 


25,000 
1,761 


1,000 


115,000 
3,000 


4,000 

115, 572 
113, 798 
58,111 
95,150 
1,800 


85,742 

73,084 

5,000 

1,000 


29,830 
40, 714 
53,111 
94,150 
1,800 


Value  of 
products. 


'Includes  establishments  distributed  as  loUows:  Colorado,  1;  Idaho,l;  Kansa3,l;  North  Dakota,  1;  Wyoming,  1. 
1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  foUows:  Idaho,  1;  Kansas,  1;  South  Dakota,  2. 
•Includes  New  Mexico,  1. 
s  No  estabUshments  reported  in  1850  and  1840. 
"  Includes  1  establishment  in  Washington. 


$2,435,473 
1,864,420 
1,844,364 
1,480,069 
1,268,417 
172,720 
87,992 

1,007,824 

1,039,087 

1,299,506 

1,896,460 

2,849,249 

193,388 

206,572 

9,540 

791,224 
496,812 
539,995 
253,378 
219,862 

672,936 
296,500 
696,218 
679,904 
1,647,606 
127,640 
13,000 


265,292 

348,974 

648,457 

930,961 

1,256,213 

143,025 

56,000 

13,760 

211,526 
153,150 

268,340 
222,343 
338,534 
279,424 
199, 600 

328,430 

242, 112 

101,931 

21,000 

1,965,595 
1, 685, 178 
1,939,966 
2,263,888 
1, 608, 611 
235,000 


1,142,356 
897, 824 
614,932 
649,030 
605,857 
85,000 

823,239 

687, 364 

1,325,033 

1,634,868 

1,102,764 

150,000 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  46.-W00L  MANUFACTURES-SUMMARY,  BY  INDUSTRIES:  1905. 


Total 

Worsted  goods.. 
Woolen  goods... 
Carpets  and  rugs 

Felt  goods :. 

Wool  hats 


NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  BT  CHARACTER 
OF  OWNERSHIP. 


Total. 


1,213 


226 

792 

139 

39 

17 


Indi- 
vidual. 


Firm  and  Incorpo- 


333 


43 
236 

44 
4 
0 


Ijnited 
partner- 
ship. 


311 


62 

202 

46 

4 

7 


rated 
com- 
pany. 


131 

352 

49 

31 

4 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


Total. 


$370,861,691 


162, 464, 929 

140,302,488 

56,781,074 

9,667,136 

1,646,064 


Land. 


$25,745,617 


11,766,470 

10, 223, 761 

3, 153, 804 

531,582 

70,000 


Buildings. 


$52,232,351 


20,201,406 

21,226,953 

8,696,950 

1,865,762 

241,280 


Ma<^hinery, 

tools,  and 

implements. 


$94,205,323 


41,695,093 
36,090,559 
15,129,294 
2,143,294 
247,083 


Cash  and 
sundr.es. 


$198,678,400 


88,901,960 

73,761,215 

29,801,026 

5,126,498 

1,087,701 


Propri- 
etors 
and  firm 
members. 


Total 

Worsted  goods.. 
Woolen  goods... 
Carpets  and  rugs 

Felt  goods 

Wool  hats 


1,107 


SALARIED   OFFICIALS,  CLERKS,  ETC. 


Aggregate. 


Number. 


5,616 


188 
729 
149 
18 
23 


1,847 

2,477 

1,023 

201 


Salaries. 


S, 177, 345 


2,904,960 

3,430,865 

1,396,691 

350,594 

94,245 


Officers  of 
corporations. 


Number.       Salaries. 


207 

488 

78 

45 


$2,250,889 


712, 129 

1,040,766 

349, 350 

135,044 

13,600 


General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. 


Total. 


Number.      Salaries. 


4,824        $5,926,456 


1,640 

2,019 

945 

166 

64 


2,192,831 

2,390,089 

1,047,341 

215, 660 

80, 645 


Men. 


Numher.      Salaries. 


4,281         $6,647,753 


1,479 

1,7E2 

837 

126 

57 


2,108,380 

2,263,465 

999; 419 

200,014 

76,446 


Number.      Salar'es. 


161 

237 

108 

30 

7 


$278, 703 


84,461 
126,694 
47,622 
16,636 
4,200 


WAGE-EARNERS,  INCLUDING  PIECEWORKERS,  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Greatest 
nnmber 
employed 
at  any  one 
time  dur.ng 
the  year. 


Total 

Worsted  goods.. 
Woolen  goods.  .. 
Carpets  and  rugs 

Felt  goods 

Wool  hats 


202,954 


Least 

number 

employed 

at  any  one 

time  during 

the  year. 


154, 478 


78,244 

82,241 

36, 472 

3,744 

2,253 

58,869 
62,81)5 
28, 875 
2,829 
1,050 


Total. 


Average 
number. 


179,976 


Wages. 


$70, 797, 624 


69,251 

72,747 

33,221 

3,264 

1,603 

26,269,787 

28,827,556 

13,724,233 

1,356,764 

619,194 


Men  16  years  and  over. 


Average 
number. 


94,841 


Wages. 


$44,237,484 


Women  16  years  and  over. 


Average 
number. 


72,222 


Wages. 


$23,992,908 


Children  under  16  years. 


Average 
number. 


Wages. 


12,913  I 


$2,567,132 


29, 883 

44, 452 

16,930 

2,546 

1,030 


14,493,965 

19,850,052 

8,271,441 

1.135,013 

487, 013 


32, 130 

24,552 

14,408 

699 

433 


10,379,164 

8,184,449 

5,084,201 

219, 147 

126,967 

7,238 

3,743 

1,883 

9 

40 


793,055 

368,591 

2,694 

6,224 


Total 

Worsted  goods.. 
Woolen  goods . . . 
Carpets  and  rugs 

Felt  goods 

Wool  hats 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS,  INCLUDING  PIECEWORKERS,  EMPLOYED   DURING   EACH  MONTH. 


Men  16  years  and  over. 


January. 


94. 780 


February.     March. 


94,925         96,983 


29,91.4 

44, 109 

17,697 

2,351 

759 


29,860 

44,281 

17,623 

2,369 

802 


30,202 
44,997 
17,  478 
2,446 


April. 


May. 


96,162  1      94,960 


June. 


July. 


'3,674  I      92,911 


August. 


92,933 


September.    October. 


95,794 


29, 618 

44, 672 

17,511 

2,426 

935 


29,2  9 

44,891 

17,294 

2,445 

1,031 


28, 760 

43,975 

17, 100 

2,699 

1,140 


28,291 

44,076 

16,549 

2,716 

1,279 


28,761 

44,011 

16,125 

2,723 

1,313 

November.  December. 


96,389 


96,185 


29,942 

30,718 

31,602 

31,589 

44,475 

44,893 

44,592 

44,452 

15,969 

16,336 

16,594 

16,984 

2,728 

2,607 

2,659 

2,483 

1,282 

1,240 

1,042 

677 

Total 

Worsted  goods.. 
Woolen  goods... 
Carpets  and  rugs 

Felt  goods 

Wool  hats 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS,  INCLUDING   PIErEWOKKEHS,  EMPLOYED  DURING   EACH  MONTH— Continued. 


Women  16  years  and  over. 


January.     February. 


72, 246 


31,648 

24, 761 

14, 847 

688 

312 


72,587 


31,773 

24.867 

14,904 

703 

340 


March. 


73,229 


32.266 

24,967 

14, 937 

702 

368 


April. 


72, 496 


May. 


72,062 


31,866 

24,711 

14,837 

711 

371 


.31,230 

24,909 

14.779 

703 

431 


June. 


July. 


70,871  '      69,937 


August. 


70,281 


September. 


71,717 


October. 


73,366 


November. 


73,956 


30,672 
24,366 

14.687 
686 
471 


30,613  1 

24,006 

14.003 

693 

622 


31, 137 

32, 298 

23,936 

24,;  25 

13,918 

13,779 

688 

700 

602 

616 

33,590 

24, 740 

13,  883 

700 

463 


34,408 

24,694 

13,914 

708 

332 


December. 


73,926 


34,0C0 

24, 462 

14, 408 

707 


WOOL. 
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Total 

Worsted  goods. , 
Woolen  goods... 
Carpets  and  rugs 

Felt  goods 

Wool  hats 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS,  INCLUDING   PIECEWORKERS,  EMPLOYED  DURING  EACH  MONTH — Continued. 


Children  under  16  years. 


January. 


12,785 


6.995 

3.706 

2.053 

10 

21 


February. 


12,817 


March. 


April. 


July. 


12,862  1       12,666  ,       12,604  1       12,335  I       12,714 


August.      Septomhor. 


12,998 


13,202 


7,041 

3.758 

1.987 

10 

21 


7. 102 

3.773 

1,951 

10 

26 


7,061 

3,684 

1,871. 

U 


6.917 

3,7.50 

1,885 

10 

42 


6,872 
3,. 535 
1,864 


7,036 

3,764 

1,832 

9 

73 


7,338 
3,775 
1,813  i 
8  I 
64 


7,465 

3,844 

1,822 

8 

63 


October.     November. 


13,318  , 


7,646 
3,827 
1,801 


13,  373 


December. 


7,762 
3,753 
1,827 


13,282 


7,621 

3,747 

1,885 

8 

21 


SKILLED  OPERATIVES   (AVERAGE  NUMBER). 


MACHINERY. 


Total . 


Sp'nners. 


Men  16 
years 
and 


Women  '  Ch'ldren 
16  years  '    under 


Men  16 
years 
"and    I 


Women  ,  Ch'ldren 

16  years  ,     under     |  Total. 

and  over. 1 16  years. 


8,202  ' 


3,562  27.163    24,903 


i.266 


Worsted  goods 2.  .'-J" 

Woolen  goods 6. 7on 

Carpets  and  rugs 5;il 

Felt  goods I  69 

Wool  hats 


5,693 

1,568 

936 

5 


2.388 

1,020 

154 


9,004 

11,013 

7,055 

91 


7,:;69 

12.369 

5,050 

115 


228 

231 

49 


1,841 

5,149 

686 

466 

124 


Sets  of  cards  (number) . 


6,968 


300 
4,739 
386 
419 
124 


Worsted.   Shoddy.  Cotton, 


1,628 


496 


Combingmachinesfnimiber). 


Of  .\mer- 
[lean  man- 
'I  ufacture. 


1,549 


,.346  ; 

41 

238 

3 


MACHINERY — continued. 


1 

138 

"3 

32 


194  !     1,312 

231  '        128 

59  I  -     109 

12  ! 


Of  for- 
eign 
manu- 
facture. 


259 
81 
46 


1,053 
47 
63 


Spindles  (number). 

Total. 

Producing. 

Doubling  and  twisting. 

Mule. 

Frame. 

Woolen. 

Worsted, 

Cotton. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

Cotton. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

Cotton. 

Total 

4.021.098 

2,140,753 

313,862 

40,320 

28,663 

875,743 

57, 870 

110,626 

441,038 

12,223 

1.618.207 

2, 129. 727 

255.347 

17.817 

130.335 

1,902.266 

90.695 

17.457 

306,  Ii(i2 
7,200 

16.000                   300           731.331 
24.320             28.363             32.368 

32,302 
16.976 
8.592 

9.932  .            386,902  i              4,443 

Woolen  goods       

98,546                 15,408  1               4,280 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Felt  eoods 

112,044 

1,788                38,728  1             3  500 

360 

Total 

Carpets  and  rugs. 


MACHINERY'— continued. 


Looms  on  woolen  and  worsted  goods  (number) , 


Total. 


Broad  (50  inches  or  over, 
reed  space). 


On  woolen 
goods. 


Total 

Worsted  goods.. 
Woolen  goods... 
Carpets  and  rugs 
Felt  goods 


66, 293 


27,171 


On  worsted 
goods. 


Narrow  (under  .50  inches, 
reed  space). 


On  woolen 
goods. 


10.933 


On  worsted 
goods. 


Hand. 


On  woolen 

or  worsted 

goods. 


66 


Looms  on  carpets  and  rugs  (number). 


Total. 


11, 692 


30,910 

32. 957 

2,161 

265 


3,192 

23,071 

678 

230 


18, 694 
901 
127 


1.442 

8.630 

826 

35 


7,  .568 
303 
530' 


11,692 


Ingrain. 


Broad  ingraiii. 


Power. 


Hand.       Power. 


82 


Hand. 


42 


4,189 


MACHINERY' — continued. 


Looms  oh  carpets  and  rugs  (number) — Continued. 


Venetian. 


Power. 


Hand. 


Tapestry 
Brussels 
(power). 


1,207 


Tapestry 

velvet 

(power). 


1,047 


1,207 


1,047 


Body 
Brussels 
(power). 


Wilton 
(power). 


639 


549 


639 


Axmin- 

ster 
(power). 


1,306 


1,306 


Moquette 
(power). 


Wilton 

rug 
(power) . 


71 


Tapestry 

rug 
(power). 


236 


Smyrna  rug. 


Power. 


1.131 


236  I 


1,131 


Hand. 


563 


££3 


130 


MANUFACTURES. 


Total. 


Table  46.— WOOL  MANUFACTURES— SUMMARY,  BY  INDUSTRIES:  1905— Continued. 


Worsted  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Caqreta  and  rugs 

Felt  goods 

Wooliats 


Total 

Worsted  goods.. 

Woolen  goods 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Felt  goods 

Wool  hats 


MACHINERY — Continued. 


Pickers 
(num- 
ter). 


1,812 


112 
1,529 
79 
72 
20 


Garnet 

ma- 
chines 
(num- 
ber). 


245 


Formers 

for  lelt 

hats 

(number) 


41 
177 
18 


10 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 


Total. 


$21,  588,  465 


8,301,579 

8,218,766 

4,162,146 

612.766 

293, 208 


Bent  of  works. 


$832, 357 


432, 728 
288,640 

91,026 
8,270 

11, 693 


Tazes. 


$1, 524, 793 


500,069 

646, 223 

334,060 

35,566 

8,875 


Rent  of  offices, 
interest,  insur- 
ance, etc. 


$18, 010, 607 


6,  687, 346 

6, 873, 819 

3,  612, 946 

566, 601 

269,995 


Contract 
work. 


$1,220,708 


681,  436 

410,084 

124,114 

2,429 

2,645 


Total 

Worsted  goods.. 
Woolen  goods... 
Carpets  and  rugs 

Felt  goods 

Wool  hats 


MATERIALS  USED. 


Aggregate 
cost. 


$242,561,096 


109.658,481 
87, 830, 825 
37,947,954 
5, 754, 026 
1,369,810 


Purchased  In  raw  state. 


Total  cost. 


$128,713,591 


64,958,627 
47,875,088 
11,275,846 
3,979,585 
624,445 


Wool. 


Foreign,  in  condition  pur- 
chased. 


Pounds. 


152, 562, 532 


74, 224, 096 

24, 679, 225 

50,463,653 

3, 080, 041 

106,517 


Cost. 


$37,674,830 


21,373,152 

5, 387, 163 

10, 114, 184 

769,  464 

,30, 867 


Domestic,  in  condition  pur- 
chased. 


Pounds. 


330,963,563 


187,143,988 

132,656,502 

856, 868 

8, 779, 197 

1,527,008 


Cost. 


$82,073,949 


41,361,564 
37,311,572 

316,962 
2,619,124 

464, 727 


Foreign  and 

domestic, 

scoured 

(pounds). 


232,194,618 


139, ] 73, 774 

102, lOS, 291 

31,551,895 

8,131,082 

3,231,576 


MATERIALS  usEu— continued. 


Purchased  in  raw  state— Continued. 


Animal  hair  and  fur. 


Camel,  alpaca,  and  vicufia 
hair. 


Pourds. 


1,578,800 


1,663,407 
15, 393 


Cost. 


$320, 280 


Mohair. 


Domestic. 


Pounds. 


2,684,573 


315,712 
4,508 


1,881,028 
4S7, 066 

""243,"  730' 
72, 760 


Cost. 


$839, 731 


57  J,  226 
149,516 

"R5,'366' 
30,683 


Turkish  and  other 
foreign. 


Pounds. 


2,935,623 


1,751.466 
809,283 

""280,' 988' 
93,897 


Cost. 


$1,077,629 


692,265 
221,294 

"i22,"495 
41,575 


Total 

Worsted  goods.. 
Woolen  goods... 
Carpets  and  ruga 
Felt  goods 


Buffalo,  cow,  and  other 
animal  hair  and  fur. 


Pounds. 


36,286,430 


544,359 

22, 442, 073 

6,805,802 

6,449,916 

43,380 


Cost. 


$2,185,963 


65,086 

1, 304, 600 

593,588 

165,996 

66,603 


MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 


Purchased  in  raw  state— Continued. 


Cotton. 


Total. 


Pounds. 


36,593,401 


4,  ,333, 576 

28,279,832 

1,997,369 

1, 982, 624 


Cost. 


$4,541,219 


576,622 

3,496,286 

261, 112 

217,200 


Sea-island. 


Pounds. 


433, 444 


12,000 
421,444 


Cost. 


$52,834 


2,875 
49,969 


Other  domestic. 


Pounds. 


32,417,3.57 


2, 473.  ,503 

26,963,861 

1,997,369 

1,982,624 


Cost. 


$3,948,504 


337, 245 

3, 142, 947 

251,112 

217,200 


Egyptian  and  otherforeign. 


Pounds. 


3,742,600 


1,848,073 
1, 894, 527 


Cost. 


$539,881 


236,502 
303,379 


WOOL. 
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MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 

Purchased  In  partially  manulactiired  form. 

Total  cost. 

Tailors'  clippings, 
rags,  etc. 

Shoddy. 

Wool  waste  and  noils. 

Camel,  alpaca,  and 
vicuna  noils. 

Ponnds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Total 

$8.5,4fi6,911 

31, 0.59,, ^6 

$5,748,070 

36,782,056 

$4,833,9-19 

29,359,788 

18,657,841 

681,201 

$186,1.53 

31,480.518 

26,164,584 

22,9.57,680 

1,080,678 

513,661 

tj  344 

79, 361 ; 946 

371,822 

1,320,424 

362 

5,668,272 

14,325 

65,111 

2, 327,  .557 

29,691,899 

2,297,806 

1,  .532, 127 

32, 667 

413,016  1    2.22-1,408 

688,257 
5,067,713 
340,798 
441,666 
119,407 

1,702 
679,499 

,S76 

Woolen  afoods 

4,059,651 

200,785 

1.57, 031 

.3,467 

22,768,643 

2,170,156 

1,919.318 

287;  36.') 

186,277 

Pelt  sood'^ 

Wool  hats       

MATERIALS  USED — Continued. 

Purchased  la  partially  manulactured  fonn— Continued. 

Mohair  noils. 

Tops. 

Yams. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Total          

400,9.52 

$126,663 

10,843,036 

$.5,379,.333  1      38,181,488 

$9,270,883 

42,403,705 

$30,309,750 

Worsted  goods 

37,765 

330, 921 

2,326 

29,651 

290 

21,3.54 
92,750 

511 
10,843 

105 

8, 962,  IS? 

198.746 

1,606,770 

75,202 

135 

4,969,614 

113,464 

263,609 

52,673 

73 

2,024,978 
3,72.5,110 
32,431,400 

1,160,180 
1,462,702 
6,648,001 

26,769.263 

4,27.8,253 

11,356,993 

196 

21,473,093 

3,431.418 

Carpets  and  rugs... 

5,405,072 

167 

Total 

Worsted  goods.. 
Woolen  goods... 
Carpet-=  and  rugs 
Felt  goods 


MATEEIALS  USED— Continued. 


Purchased  in  partially  manulactured  form— Continued. 


Yams — Continued. 


Merino  (cotton  mixed). 


Pounds. 


3,618,407 


879,005 
1,579.080 
1,036.138 

124, 184 


Co.st. 


$770,627 


320, 118 

260,989 

156,885 

32,635 


Cotton. 


Pounds. 


60,429,356 


13,  719, 123 

18, 878, 949 

27,421,831 

409,463 


Cost. 


$12,896,381 


3, 827, 767 

4,205,006 

4,757,850 

105, 758 


SUk. 


Pounds. 


176,918 
26, 652 


Cost. 


$947, 787 


815,665 
132, 091 


Spun  silk. 


Pounds. 


285,748 


128,012 

81,725 

76,000 

11 


Cost. 


$914,549 


409, 486 

232,6-41 

1.82,400 

22 


Total. 


Worsted  goods... 

Woolen  goods 

Carpets  and  rugs . 

Felt  goods 

Woolhats 


MATERIALS  USED— Continued . 


Purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form— Continued. 


Yams —Continued. 


Linen. 


Pounds. 


8,2.52,529 


1,600 

2,007 

8,228.200 

20, 822 


Cost. 


$1, 368, 145 


1,275 

2,005 

1,. 3.55, 892 

8,973 


Jute,  ramie,  and  other 
vegetable  fiber. 


Pounds. 


49,705,980 


13,171 

395, 101 

49,119.558 

17S,  150 


Cost. 


$3,426,515 


1,702 

16, 136 

3,40-1,516 

4,161 


Wool  hat  bodies  and 
hats  in  the  rough. 


Do/.ens. 


12,089 


Cost 


$25,907 


25,997 


AU  other 

materials 

which  are 

components 

olthe 

product 

(cost). 


$2,635,368 


297, 7.54 
1.634.469 
236,936 
201,607 
364,602 


Soap. 


Pounds. 


4,5,743,409 


IS,  780, 471 

24,988,227 

3,069,212 

1,866.017 

49,482 


Cost. 


$1,895,614 


663, 834 

1,048,004 

100,  .549 

87,883 

6,344 
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MATEBiALS  USED- Continued. 


Oil  for  prpparing 
wool  forcai'ds  and 
combs. 


Gallons. 


'i  (ttal 

Worsted  goods.. 
Woolen  goods... 
Carpets  and  rugs 

Felt  goods 

Woolhats 


4, 14?, lOR 


$1,212,41)3  i.?».  177 


658, 093 

3,089,062 

,309,  311 

84,48-1 

1,158 


Cost. 


Chemic- 
als and 
dyestulTs 
(eo.st). 


Fuel 
(cost). 


$5,097,417 


Rent  ol 

pow  er 

and  heat 

(cosl). 


$278, 0S9 


302,  (!43 
778, 99.5 
110. 162 
20, 5.34 
129 


2,823..i69 

4, 6.32, 9S1 

1,467,476 

1.89. 750 

6.3, 905 


2,101,694 

2.663,161 

71 1,  929 

171,666 

46, 967 


1C8, 780 

74. 181 

32.673 

2,335 

120 


Mill 
sup].lie3 
(cost). 


S3, 167, 494 


1,378,129 

1,319,706 

402. 349 

5-t,  110 

13,200 


All  other 
mate- 
rials 
(cost). 


$5,339.8,TO   S1,5,S1,977 


Freight 
(cost). 


2, 307, 629 

2.076,128 

'784,816 

91,337 

79, 949 


483, 658 
898. 997 
10i;274 
70. 248 
21,  800 


Cotton 

yam  made 

"in  mill  for 

use 

therein 
(pounds). 


6,720,319 


938,325 
3,008.798 
1.773,196 


Shoddy 
made  in 

mill  for  use 
therein 

(pounds). 


70,801,994- 


256,567 
70, 102, 84S 


442,079 
500 


PRODUCTS. 


Aggregate 
value. 


Total S3e0,934,003 

Worsted  goods 165, 7-S5, 052 

Woolen  goods 142, 196, 6.58 

Carpets  and  rugs i  61,586,433 

Felt  goods 8, 948, 594 

Wool  hats I  2,  457, 266 


All-wool  woven  goods,  whether  woolen  or  wor.sted. 


Wool  cloths,  doeskins,  cas- 
simeres,  cheviots,  etc. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Worsted  coatings,  serges, 
and  suitings. 


Square 
yards. 


42,487,666       $29,556.2.52         59,592,811        $56,731,196 


Value. 


1,0  4,843  752,768         65,147,589 

41,472,723         28,803,484  4,446,222 


53,359,083 
3, 372, 113 


Woolen  overcoatings, 
cloakings,  kerseys,  etc. 


Square 
yards. 


22,411,530 


271,871 
22,139,659 


Value. 


$16,934,112 


164.838 
16,769,274 


Worsted  overcoatings 
and  cloakings. 


Square 
yards. 


1,057,668 


617, 120 
440, 648 


Value. 


$646, 170 


300,308 
245,862 


PRODUCTS— continued. 


All-wool  woven  goods,  whether  woolen  or  worsted — Continued. 


Wool  dress  goods,  sack- 
ings, tricots,  etc.,  and 
opera  and  similar 
flannels. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Worsted  dress  goods, 
cashmeres,  serges, 
buntings,  etc. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Carriage  cloths  of 
all  weights. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Flannels  for  under- 
wear. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Blankets. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Total I     48,889,643 


$19,832,687 


6,428,825     $27,802,181 


S964, 657 


8,710,131     $2,046,858  1     7,414,563 


$2,793,284 


Worsted  goods. 
Woolen  goods.. 
Felt  goods 


3,743,372 

45,131.024 

16, 247 


1,915,569 

17,910,458 

6,670 


65,918,276 
610, 549 


27,517,441 
284,740 


156 
1,741,610 


277 
964,280 


8,710,131 


2,045,858 


390,691 

6,926.488 

98,384 


98,344 

2, 662, 685 

42,265 


Total 

Worsted  goods 
Woolen  goods. 


PRODUCTS — continued. 


All-wool  woven  goods,  whether  woolen  or  worsted — Continued. 


Horse  blankets. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Carriage  robes. 


Square 
yards. 


740,237         $418,219  |  42,187 


Value. 


$93, 727 


5,053 
735, 184 


2,767 
415, 452 


42,187 


93,727 


Woven  shawls. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


777       $567,370 


188,668 
707, 109 


66,912 
.500,458 


Mohair  dress  goods. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


268,416         $163,648 


247,000 
21,416 


150,000 
1,3,648 


Union  or  cotton  mixed 
woven  goods. 


Unions,  tweeds,  cheviots, 
cassimeres,  etc. 


Square 
yards. 


35,103,110 


3.318,918 
3i; 784, 192 


Value. 


$16,050,726 


1,792,019 
13,258,707 
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PRODUCTS — continued. 


Union  or  cotton  mixed  woven  goods— Continued. 


Overcoatings  and 
cloakintis. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Suckings,  tricots,  etc.,  , 
and  opera  and  simi-  |  Flannels  for  underwear, 
lar  Qanncls. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Total ;     5,373,053  !  $3,353,758        11.690,740     S4,S2li..39l 


,273.761 


Worsted  goods . 
Woolen  goods.. 


601,302 
4,771,751 


305,019 
3,048,739 


1.709.081 
9,9Sl.fi.".9 


700,244    

4,220.3.52       7,273.761 


Value. 


$1,528,928 


1,628,928 


Blankets. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


3,114,110  I    $1,198,706  618,800 


Horse  blankets. 


Square 
yards. 


3,114,110         1,198,706  618, 


Value. 


$222,543 


222, 543 


PRODUCTS — continued. 


Union  or  cotton 
mixed  woven 
goods— Continued . 


Carriage  robes. 


Square        y  ^ 
yards. 


Total. 


23,833  i       $7,150 


Goods   woven   on  cotton   warps,  w^ith  weft  partly  or  wholly  of  wool,  worsted,  or  hair   (or 
cotton  wi'ft  with  warjj  of  wool ) . ' 


Wool  filling  cassimeres,  !  Worsted  filling  cassi- 
doeskius.  twi^eds,  1  meres,  doeskins, 
ccatings,   etc.  I      tweeds, coatings, etc. 


Square 
yards. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


34,602,165     $10,877,081        16,688,620     $6,969,402 


Wool  filling  overcoat- 
ings and  cloakings. 


Satinets  and  linseys. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


,  406     $2, 478, 878 


Square 
yards. 


22, 343, 617 


Value. 


$4,077,2,33 


Worsted  goods. 
Woolen  goods.. 
Felt  goods 


23.833 


7, 150  388. 7(;9 

34, 213,  396 


285,  .51 ,6 
10,591,513 


9,968,6.50       5,649,868    

6,719,970       1,419,544  i    8,198,406 


2,47S,87S 


22,339,112         4,074,800 
4,505  I  2,433 


PRODUCTS — continued. 


Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps,  with  w?ft  partly  or  wholly  of  wool,  worsted,  or  hair  (or  cotton  weft  with  warp  of 

wool) — Continued. 


Worsted  filling  dress 
goods,  ca  hmeres, 
serges,  mohairs,  etc. 


Wool  filling  dress  goods 
and  repellents. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Domett  flannels  and 
shirtings. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Limngs,  Italian  cloths, 
and  lastings. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Cotton  warp 
blankets. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Total 49,300,369    $12,711,564        12,139,080     $3,230,561  '     4.285.838         $769,476  '     17,619,325      S4,. 50.5,927       9,340,589     $2,250,089 


Worsted  goods . 
Woolen  goods.. 
Felt  goods 


48, 364, 201 
936,168 


12,379,936      184,319  i    1.37, .575  ' '.     13,879,521  I  4,1.59,997  

331  618   11,954,761  I  3,092.986   4,285,838     769,476  I   3,739,804  1    345,930   9,267,144 
73,445 


2,218,243 
31,840 


Total. 


PRODUCTS— continued. 


Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps,  with  weft  partly 
or  wholly  of  wool,  worsted,  or  hair  (or  cotton 
weft  with  warp  of  wool)— Continued. 


Horse  blankets. 


Square 
yards. 


.,  307, 836 


Value. 


$1,083,154 


Carriage  robes. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Upholstery  goods  and  sundries. 


Carpets  and  rugs. 


Wool':^n  and  worsted 
upholstery  goods. 


Square 
yards. 


1,309,166         81,139.217 


3,233,405 


Worsted  goods .. . 

Woolen  goods 

Carpets  and  rugs . 


0.  .307, 836 


1,083,154       1,309,166 


1,139,217 


321,767 

738, 982 

2.172,666 


Value. 


$1,847,722 


Other 

upholstery 

goods 

(value) . 


$716, 296 


Carpets. 


Ingrain,  2-ply. 


Square 
yards. 


30, 492, 156 


383,626 
625,312 
938,785 


691,196 
25,100 


30,  492, 156 


Value. 


$11,841,732 


11,841.7,32 
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PEODtJCTS— continued. 

Carpets  and  rugs— Continued. 

Carpets— Continued. 

Ingrain,  3-ply. 

Ingrain,  art. 

Tapestry  Brussels. 

Body  Brussels. 

Tapestry  velvet. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Running 
yards  of  27 
inches  wide 

Value. 

Running 
yards  of  27 
inches  wide 

Value. 

Running 
yards  of  27      Value. 
inches  wide. 

Total 

3,065,795 

31,445,570 

6,261,035 

$2,290,545 

18,798,765 

$9,955,043 

4,032,216 

$3,898,675 

10,711,05 

$7,754,681 

Carpets  and  ruga 

3,065,795 

1, 445, 570 

6,261,035 

2,290,545 

18,798,765 

9,955,043 

4,032,216 

3,898,675 

10,711,051 

7,754,681 

PRODUCTS— continued. 

Carpets  and  rugs— Continued. 

Carpets— Continued. 

Rugs. 

Wilton. 

Axminster  and 
Moquette. 

Tapestry. 

Wilton. 

Axminster  and 
Moquette. 

Running 
yards  of  27 
inches  wide. 

Value. 

Running 
yards  ol  27 
inches  wide. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Total 

1,730,496 

S2, 726, 667 

8,551,581 

$6,368,757 

2,009,834 

$1,509,673 

1,097,186 

$1,983,777 

1, 767, 920 

15  107  xa 

1,7.30,496 

2,726,667 

8,651,581 

6,368,757 

2,009,834 

1,509,673 

1,097,186 

1,983,777 

1,767,920         2,107,383 

PEODUCTS— continued. 

Carpets  and  rugs— Continued. 

Felt  goods. 

Rugs— Continued. 

Ingrnin. 

'  Smyrna  carpets 
and  rugs. 

Other  woolen  rugs. 

Felt  cloths. 

Trinuning  and  lining 
felts,  felt  skirts,  etc. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 

yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Total              

874,511 

.?494,912 

3,828,282 

$4,134,500 

406  042 

s-UQ  sfin 

3,716,210 

$1,864,127 

5,145,340 

$1,188,908 

Carpets  and  rugs 

874,511 

494,912 

3,828,282 

4,134,500 

406,042 

349,860 

3,689,610 
26,600 

1,830,627 
33, 500 

5,145,340 

1,188,908 

Wool  hats 

PEODUCTS— continued. 

Felt  goods— Continued. 

Endless  belts. 

Boot  and  shoe  linings. 

Hair  lelting. 

All  other 
felts  (value) . 

Wool  hats. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Dozens. 

Value. 

Total 

1,770,124 

SI, 707, 21 6 

2,82,3,137 

$781,450 

605. 214 

$191,998 

$2, 892, 567 

446,121 

Woolen  goods 

294, 173 
2,692,894 

Felt  goods 

i,  770, 124 

i,  707,216 

2, 823,  i37 

781, 460 

60.5,214 

191,998 

a,6uu 

446, 121 

2,296,676 

WOOL. 
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PRODUCTS— continued. 

Felt  hata. 

Partially  manufactured  products  tor  sale. 

Woolen  yam,  all  wool. 

Worsted  yarn  and  tops. 

Woolen    yarn,    union 
or   merino    (cotton 
mixed). 

Worsted    yam,  union 
or    merino     (cotton 
mixed) . 

Dozens. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Total 

300 

S5,400 

43,734,323 

$10,283,017 

62,942,798 

S44,490,17fi 

9.433,088 

$2,699,266 

3,481,424 

S2,  .'527, 308 

4,67.1,1.59 

38,  .303, 161 

832, 500 

23,503 

1,593,529 

8,400,305 

278,525 

10,698 

166,200,867 
4,046,960 
'2,694,981 

141,3.35,042 

1,662,206 

! 1,492, 928 

79,987 

8,744,077 

609,024 

26,720 

2,512,298 

161,248 

3,314,649 

2,460,558 

Woolen  goods .             .      .                -  

Carpets  and  rugs 

166,875 

66,750 

Felt  goods 

Woolhats 

300 

5,400 

PEODUCTS— continued. 

Partially  manufactured  products  for  sale — Continued. 

Mohair  and 
similar  yam. 

Cotton  yam. 

Wool  card  rolls. 

Noils. 

Waste. 

Shoddy  and 
mungo. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Total 

1,068,748    S.S20,357 

1,740,312 

S342.438 

302. 610 

S135, 538 

16,238,144 

$5,022,907 

22,378.230 

$2,662,667 

1,733,974 

S246, 888 

1, 058, 74S     820.  .3.57 

1 

14.945,136 
■  434, 465 
858,644 

4,755,-323 
110, 653 
156,931 

13,324.937 

4,621,1.39 

4,000,901 

342,740 

88,610 

2,263.828 

184, 355 

190,096 

7,747 

6,641 

1,740,312 

342,438  i  .301.410 

i34.938 
600 

1,733,974 

246,888 

1,200 

FEODUCTS— continued. 

POWER. 

Partially  manufactured  products  for 
sale — Continued. 

All  other 
products 
(value). 

Amount 
received 
for  con- 
tract 
work 
(value). 

Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 
report- 
mg. 

Total 
horse- 
power. 

Owned. 

Flocks. 

Wool  hat  bodies 

and  hats  in  the 

rough. 

Engines. 

Steam, 

Gasandga.'ioline. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Dozens. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Horse- 
power. 

Num- 
ber. 

Horse- 
power. 

Total 

697,295 

$24,862 

31,712 

$206,491  '  $5,126,386 

.51,188,933 

1,199 

34C, 600 

1,660 

229,246 

43 

1,760 

15,849 
679,000 

532 
23,789 

1,335,006 

1,888,907 

1,438,745 

448,205 

15, 524 

444,676 

743,861 

50 

206 

140 

225 
784 
135 
39 
16 

130,620 
163,793 
39,239 
10,936 
1,912 

487 

828 

166 

61 

18 

9.5,  111 

96, 940 

29, 631 

6,149 

1,415 

11 

30 

2 

347 

l,.3o8 

65 

2,446 

Ml 

13,125 
18,587 

105,000 
100,491 

powi;e— continued. 

Owned— Continued. 

Rented. 

Furnished 
to  other 

Water  wheels. 

Electric  motors. 

Other  power 
(horse- 
power). 

Electric. 

Other  kind. 

establish- 
ments. 

Number. 

Horse- 
power. 

Number. 

Horse- 
power. 

Number. 

Horse- 
power. 

Horse- 
power. 

Horse- 
power. 

Total 

3  966 

79,354 

695 

23,  .586 

432 

157 

4,223 

7,899 

2,095 

8  141 

765 
26 
30 
5 

16,834 
55,931 
2,988 
3,171 
430 

274 
125 
181 
13 
2 

11,243 
6,804 
5,294 
1,180 
65 

385 
35 
12 

70 
31 
15 
40 

1 

2,260 

1,232 

293 

436 

2 

4,440 

2,493 

966 

565 

792 

672 

51 

15 

' 

1  Includes  4,772,582  pounds  of  worsted  tops  and  slubbing,  valued  at  $2,856,171. 

2  Includes  1,018  pounds  of  worsted  tops  and  slubbing,  valued  at  $436. 
•  Includes  1  water  motor  with  10  horsepower. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  47.— WORSTED  GOODS— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total- 

Land 

Bu  Idings 

Mach  nery,  tools,  and  implements. 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salar  ed  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salar  es 

General  super  ntendents,  man- 
agers, clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salar  es 

Women — 

Number 

Salar  es 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers, 
and  total  wages: 
Greatest  number  employed  at  any 

one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one 

time  during  the  year 

Average  number. i 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  in- 
cluding pieceworkers,  employed  dur- 
ing each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February , 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  und  ovt  i  — 

Janu'ry 

Febru  ry 

Ma  rcu . ." 

April 

M)i  y 

J  urie 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Novemlicj 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


United 
States. 


226 
$162,464,9-9 
Sll,7d6,470 
820,201,406 
$41,595,093 
S88,901,9  0 

188 

1,847 
$2,904,910 

207 
$712,129 


1,640 
$2,192,831 


1.479 
?2, 108,  :i80 


July 

August 

Sepioinber 

October 

November 

Decoinl  )er 

Skilled  operatives,  average  number: 
Spumers — 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over. . . 

Children  under  16  years 

Weavers — 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over. . . 

Children  under  16  years 

Machinery: 

Sets  of  cards,  number 

Woolen 

Worsted 

Shoddy 

Cotton - 

Combing  machines,  number 

Of  American  manufacture. . . 

Of  foreign  manufacture 


Kil 
$84,451 


58, 859 

69,251 

$26,269,787 

29,883 
814.493,965 

32, 130 
$10, 379, 154 

7  238 
$1, 39e|  668 


29,964 
29,850 
30,202 
29,618 
29,299 
28, 760 
28,291 
28,761 
29,942 
30,718 
31,602 
31, 5!>9 

31, 648 
31,773 
,32,265 
31,866 
31, 230 
30, 672 
30, 613 
31,137 
32,2f8 
33, 590 
34, 408 
34,060 

6,995 
7,041 
7,102 
7,061 
6,917 
6, 872 
7,036 
7,338 
7,465 
7,646 
7,762 
7,621 


2,527 
5,683 
2,338 

9,004 

7,369 

228 

1,841 
300 

1,346 

1 

194 

1,312 
289 

1,053 


Connecti- 
cut. 


11 

$4, 379, 180 

$90,i00 

$384, 5:56 

$801, 455 

$3, 102, 889 

1 

78 
$122,534 

16 
$44,800 


62 
$77, 734 


57 

175,  702 


5 
$2,032 


1,978 

1,546 

1,811 

$701,941 

1,176 
$507, 622 

517 
$172, 185 

118 
$22, 134 


1,140 
1,138 
1,132 
1,169 
1,192 
1,171 
1,148 
1,144 
1,187 
1,224 
1,226 
1,241 

524 
510 
605 
514 
517 
506 
492 
494 
510 
549 
639 
644 

114 
109 
106 
111 
116 
118 
121 
119 
122 
126 
129 
127 


648 
60 


Maine. 


$2,562,193 

S34,  388 

$2,«,  283 

$522, 266 

$1,722,266 

2 

56 
$65, 772 


$11,392 


49 
$54, 380 


43 
S51, 338 


6 
$3,042 


1,793 

1,551; 

1,656 

$637,774 

836 
$392,941 

656 
$217, 996 

164 
$26,837 


791 

837 
853 
840 
846 
817 
844 
872 
863 
843 
818 

650 
645 
656 
6C0 
651 
657 
662 
668 
677 
670 
639 
638 

163 
164 
169 
172 
161 
162 
163 
159 
170 
164 
175 
166 


138 
163 
103 

294 

221 

11 

10 
4 


Massachu- 
setts. 


49 
859, 563, 769 
$6,399,921 
88.121,171 
$15,592,832 
$29,449,835 
40 

451 
$767,016 

46 
$166, 358 


405 
$600,658 

346 
$570,970 

59 
$29, 688 


24, 312 

17,242 

21,182 

f 8,  328,  ib4 

10, 105 
$4, 827, 373 

9,546 
$3,148,040 

1,631 
$352,961 


10, 320 
10, 301 
10, 345 
9.9.30 
9,829 
9,372 
9,449 
9,620 
9,960 
10,  340 
11,039 
10,755 

9,613 
9,6C3 
9,753 
9,  .587 
9,236 
8,869 
8,E42 
9,085 
9,400 
10,000 
10,256 
10, 219 

1,.513 
1,526 
1,  .515 
1,499 
1,462 
1,412 
1,4,55 
1,536 
1,660 
1,614 
1,656 
1,644 


693 

1,748 

501 

2,2F5 

2,. 333 

58 

701 

50 

457 

is4 

422 
114 
308 


New 
Hamp- 
shire. 


$3,660,636 
$121,668 
$4SO,000 
$736, 187 

S2, 272, 781 


30 
$43. 606 


4 
$13,001 


2b 
$30, 065 


24 
$29, 6L6 


$1,029 


1,183 

1 ,  599 

$634,9.59 

399 
$162, 158 

1,124 
$354, 182 

76 
$18,619 


400 
398 
400 
401 
403 
399 
399 
399 
396 
393 
405 
396 


,129 

,123 

,127 

,131 

,132 

,127 

,126 

1,126 

1,124 

1,117 

1,112 

1,115 

78 
77 
75 
74 
74 
74 
76 
76 
77 
77 
76 
78 


New 
Jersey. 


New 
York. 


16 

$14,382,076 
$281, 049 
$2, 401, 176 
$4,033,862 
$7,  bt5, 960 
24 

216 
$3.58,961 

20 
$80,500 


196 

$278, 461 


189 

$275, 171 


7 
$3, 290 


6,380 

5,491 

6,024 

$1,857,461 

2,083 
$935,281 

3,325 
$835, 121 


$87,059 


2,017 
2,060 
2,088 
2,108 
2,070 
2,041 
2,046 
2,091 
2,117 
2,124 
2,128 
2,106 

3,309 
3,347 
3.3S6 
3,3J3 
3,321 
3,266 
3,208 
3,213 
3,303 
3,350 
3,467 
3,347 

668 
694 
690 
613 
622 
593 
620 
636 
668 
632 
634 
632 


203 
370 
233 

801 

275 

6 

126 

8 

117 


10 

$9,448,722 

$238,000 

$707,027 

$3,180,782 

$5,322,923 

20 

146 
$214,797 


$7,880 


138 
$206, 917 


129 
$201, 732 


$5,185 


4,138 

3,446 
3,708 


reimsyl- 
vania. 


Rhode 
Lsland. 


Wiscon- 
sin. 


74  60 

$27,385,436   $38,789,543 


$946,  711 
$2,900,:;85 
$6,921,198 


$3, 688, 036 
$4,568,882 
$9,054,097 


$16,617,142    $21,588,629 
83  18 


603 
$749, 176 


55 
$207,970 


448 
$641,205 


409 
$521,161 


$20,044 


16, 198 


11,622 
14,0:9 


$1,324,312  1  $4,971,5,43 


1,658 
$675, 320 

1,914 
$600, 371 

236 
$48,621 


1,690 
1,674 
1,666 
1,660 
1,531 
1,578 
1,294 
1,284 
1,606 
1,648 
1,705 
1,760 

1, 804 
l,8i.7 
1,881 
1,877 
1,864 
1,880 
1,866 
1,868 
1,929 
1,962 
2,016 
2,084 

231 
230 
229 
231 
220 
238 
244 
238 
243 
240 
246 
242 


486 
663 
162 

517 

617 

13 

P3 
30 
13 


4. 767 
$2,  418, 191 


6,837 
$2,098,094 


62 

57 

13 

12 

49 

45 

"Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Ohio,  2;  Texas,  1;  West  Virginia, 


2,425 

$455,658 

4,763 

4,708 

4,709 

4,446 

4,335 

4,497 

4,434 

4,728 

5,017 

5,126 

5,201 

6,240 

6,726 

6,744 

6,717 

6,472 

6,395 

6,440 

6,428 

6,744 

7,011 

7,347 

7,520 

7,500 

2,410 

2,423 

2,408 

2,363 

2,313 

2,317 

2,298 

2.377 

2,418 

2.542 

2,616 

2,625 

696 

1,583 

913 

1,601 

1,649 

66 

406 

68 

338 

314" 

56 

269 

326 
$619,658 

42 
$166,663 


283 
$363,096 

264 
$345,244 

29 

$17, 861 


19,947 

16,671 

17, 987 

$7,542,920 

8,654 
$4, 423, 374 

7,547 
$2,776,710 

1,786 
$342, 836 


8,624 
8,584 
8,812 
8,854 
8,801 
8,545 
8,401 
8  347 
8,496 
8,692 
8,740 
8,953 

7,191 

7,278 
7,697 
7,686 
7,478 
7,273 
7,233 
7,276 
7,680 
7,<'« 
8,177 
7,850 


1,656 
1,657 


1,740 
1,743 
1,691 
1,669 
1,764 
l,r06 
1,929 
1,966 
1,921 
l,7tO 


284 
701 
220 

2,887 
1,261 


3'- 4 

101 

292 

1 


48 
237 


$538,691 
$21,608 
. $67, 423 
$194, 888 
$254, 772 


11 
$23, 160 


$7,000 


$16, 160 

7 
$15, 440 


$720 


248 

174 

209 

$70,929 

82 
$43, 798 

110 

$24, 851 

17 
$2,280 


74 
77 
76 
73 

121 
123 
123 
121 
118 
116 
107 
101 
101 
97 
97 


All  other 
states.' 


$1,854,683 

$44, 790 

$347,624 

S6  7,626 

$4-04,843 


32 
$40, 221 


$16,666 


24 
$23,  .556 

21 
$21,986 

3 

$1,570 


1,241 

929 

1,046 

$299, 184 

223 

$107,907 

664 
$161,604 


$39,673 


215 
211 
221 
212 
216 
223 
220 
222 
218 
231 
239 
248 

621 
523 
621 
626 
628 
649 
649 
563 
563 
563 
686 
667 

264 
262 
261 
247 
261 
272 
278 
276 
282 
272 
293 
301 


74 
180 
226 

72 
331 
75 

24 


19 

7 

12 


WOOL. 
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United 
States. 


Machinery — Continued. 

Spindies,  total  number 

Producing,  number 

Mule,  number 

Woolen 

Worsted 

.  Cotton 

Frame,  number 

Woolen 

Worsted 

Cotton 

Doubling  and  twisting,  number. 

Woolen 

Worsted 

Cotton 

Looms    on   woolen   and    worsted 

goods,  number 

Power — 

Broad,  50  inclies  or  over, 
reed  space — 

On  woolen  goods 

On  worsted  goods 

Narrow,  under  50   inches, 
reed  space — 

On  woolen  goods 

On  worsted  goods 

Hand- 
On  woolen  or  worsted  goods 

Pickers,  number 

Garnet  machines,  number , 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total , 

Rent  of  works , 

Taxes , 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance, 
and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not 

hitherto  included 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost 

Principal  materials,  total  cost  

Purchased  in  raw  state 

Purchased  in  partially  manu- 
factured form , 

Fuel 

Rent  oX  power  and  heat 

Will  suppMes  

All  other  materials 

Freight , 

Products,  total  value 

Power: 

Number  of  estabhshments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 

Engines — 
Steam- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoUne — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower  . 
Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower . . . 

Furnished  to  other  estabhshments, 

horsepower 


1,618,207 

1,216,930 

452,997 

130,335 

306, 662 

16,000 

763,933 

300 

731, 331 

32,302 

401,277 

9,932 

386,902 

4,443 

30,910 


3,192 
18,694 

1,442 
7,668 

14 

112 

41 

$8,301,579 

$432,728 

$500,069 


$6,687,346 

$681,436 

S109, 658, 481 

§102,155,015 

$64, 958, 627 

$37, 196, 388 

$2,101,694 

$168, 780 

$1,378,129 

$3,371,205 

$4X3, 658 

$165, 745, 052 

225 
130,620 


487 
95,  111 

11 
347 

1141 
16,834 

274 

11,243 

385 


70 
2,260 
4,440 

565 


Cormecti- 
cut. 


33,460 
27, 576 
20,520 
20, 620 


7,056 

300 

6,756 


5,884 
2,324 
3,560 


727 


600 


2 
157 

1 

10 

5 

$220,040 

$17,650 

$13,490 


$182, 671 

$6,329 

$3,096,932 

$2,962,726 

$410,088 

S2,  .'552, 637 
$62,527 


Maine. 


21,838 
17,060 
1,500 


1,600 


15,560 


15,560 


4,778 


4,778 


875 


$42, 108 
$8,825 
$20, 747 
$4,316,534 

11 
2,160 


13 
1,296 

1 

20 

7 
750 

2 
95 


$211,886 
$4,045 
$5,630 


$202,211 


$2,282,590 

$2,114,081 

$740,226 

$1,373,855 
$68,629 
$9,442 
$10,324 
$55,697 
$24,417 

$3,609,990 


2,812 


5 

1,527 


4 
240 


9 
676 


7 
365 


100 


Massachu- 
setts. 


498,899 
376, 309 
85,020 
16,474 
53, 146 
16,000 


258, 387 
32,302 
122, 590 

1,920 
116,227 

4,443 

10, 337 


2,066 
4,404 


1,094 
2,772 

1 

32 

11 

$1,626,340 

$81,043 

$239, 374 


$1,241,019 

$64,904 

$33,753,591 

$31,103,267 

$22, 066, 202 

$9,038,066 

$737, 680 

$73,874 

$403,617 

$1,318,858 

$117,295 

$51,973,944 

49 
46,474 


190 
31, 433 

4 
50 

53 
7,641 


110 
5,278 


31 

863 
1,209 

110 


New 
Hamp- 
shire. 


51,944 
43,424 
3,640 


3,640 
'39,'784 


39,784 


8,520 
'8,"526 


2,002 


1,002 


1,000 


2 

2 

$240,215 

$2, 100 

$23,023 


$215,092 


$2, 469, 627 
$2,364,037 
$2,166,236 

$197,801 

$.51,658 

$15,580 

$6, 103 

$30,822 

$1,424 

$3, 270,  498 

3 

6,628 


20 
2,053 


4 

650 


360 


575 
2,000 


New 
Jersey. 


146,182 
114, 897 

68,480 
7,680 

60,800 


46,417 
'46,' 417 


31,285 
'3i,'285' 


2,493 


70 
2,423 


$893,573 
$6, 740 
$26,878 


$794,465 

866, 490 

$7,961,876 

$7, 381, 197 

$5,933,434 

$1,447,763 

$152, 486 

$1, 260 

466,001 

$286, 485 

885,447 

$11,926,126 

15 


25 
1,555 


3 

100 


11 
950 


New 
York. 


109, 361 

79,033 

33, 439 

9,499 

23,940 


45, 594 
"ih'.m'i 


30,328 

1,900 

28,428 


1,452 


70 
1,066 


3 
306 

8 

6 

3 

$634,663 

$123,048 

$25,167 


$486, 468 


$3,882,942 
$3,606,636 
$2,912,035 

$694,501 
$85,502 


$112,726 

$17,514 

$60, 665 

$7,868,622 

9 
10,317 


21 
5,250 

2 
180 

14 
3,235 

28 
1,652 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


365,718 
273, 644 
133, 696 
34,420 
99,276 


139,948 
'i39,'948' 


92,074 

228 

91,846 


5,783 


764 
3,240 


338 
1,437 

4 

22 

4 

12,066,250 

$127,680 

$31,644 


$1,437,433 
$469,693 
$24,090,803 
$22,992,180 
$15,236,229 

$7,756,961 
$336, 636 
$42, 826 
$380,796 
$286,364 
$52,011 
$35,683,015 

74 
21,690 


87 
19,024 

2 
72 

15 
320 

29 
570 
330 


17 

200 

1,074 

170 


Rhode 
Island. 


368,600 

269,256 

106,802 

41,742 

64,060 


163, 454 
'i63,"454' 


99, 344 

3,500 

96,784 


6,808 


165 
6,273 


6 
1,376 


30 

13 

2,088,286 

$70, 622 

$128, 457 


$1, 816, 187 
$74,020 
$30,433,626 
$28,040,062 
$14,306,683 

$13,733,379 

$671,608 

$26, 798 

$363, 697 

$1, 328, 684 

$102, 777 

$44,477,696 

50 
29, 528 


115 

24,360 

1 
10 

50 


42 
903 
66 


4 
230 
160 

185 


Wiscon- 
sin. 


5,320 
3,208 


3,208 
'3,'268' 


2,112 

'2,m 


1 
$26,804 


$1,843 


$24,961 


$355, 130 
8335,631 
$263,913 

$71,718 
$11,274 


$668 
$3,913 
$3,654 
$491, 643 

3 
343 


2 
200 


All  other 

states. 


16,885 

12,523 

300 


300 
'i2,'223 


12,223 
"'4,"  362 
"4,' 362 


417 


$293,522 
'"$5,"  673 

$287,849 


$1,331,364 

$1,266,299 

$925,581 

$329,718 
$23,694 


$3,097 

$34,053 

$15,221 

$2,138,084 

5 
2,119 


9 
1,414 


38 
70S 


1  Includes  1  water  motor  with  10  horsepower. 
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67 
68 
69 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87  I 


Numter  ol  establishments. 
Capital,  total 

Land. 


Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. : 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations- 
Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men- 
Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  Including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number. 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  durini^eacb  month; 
Men  10  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July ;;; 

August 

September 

October [ 

November 

December , 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February ' .  ] ' ' 

March 

April W" 

May WW 

June 

July !!!!!!!!!!! 

August 

September '.'.','.' ". 

October ]!!!!.."!!!!]] 

November '.V.V.V.'.W. 

December '.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'. 

Skilled  operatives,  average  number : 

Spinners- 
Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over '.'.',','.','.'. 

Children  under  16  years '.'.'.'.' ".'.V.\ 

Weavers — 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over ','.'.'.'.' 

Children  under  16  years 

Machinery: 

Sets  of  cards,  nmnber 

Woolen \'\ 

Worsted 

Shoddy !!!!!!!!!!'! 

Cotton , ] "  ] 

Combing  machines,  number '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Of  American  manufacture '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Of  foreign  manufacture '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Spindles,  total  number " 

Producing,  number 

Mule,  number '.'.'.'..' 

Woolen \ 

Worsted '.'_ 

Cotton 

Frame,  number 

Woolen ]  ] 

Worsted '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Cottoni. 


United  States. 


793 
S140,302,488 
$10,223,761 
$21,226,953 
$35,090,559 
$73,761,216 
729 

2,477 
$3,430,865 

458 
$1,040,766 

2,019 
$2,390,089 

1,782 
$2,263,495 

237 
$126, 594 

82,241 

62,865 

72,747 

$28,827,656 

44, 452 
$19,850,052 

24, 552 
$8,184,449 

3,743 
$793,055 


44, 109 
44, 281 
44,997 
44, 672 
44, 891 
43, 975 
44,076 
44,011 
44,  475 
44, 893 
44, 692 
44, 452 

24,751 
24,867 
24, 907 
24,711 
24,909 
24,356 
24, 006 
23,936 
24,325 
24.740 
24,  mi 
24, 462 

3,706 
3,758 
3,773 
3,684 
3,750 
3,636 
3,764 
3,775 
3,844 
3,827 
3,753 
3,747 


6,736 
1,568 
1,020 

11,013 

12,369 

231 

5,149 

4,739 

41 

138 

231 

128 

81 

47 

2,129,727 

2,011,493 

1,933,786 

1,902,266 

7,200 

24,320 

77,707 

28,363 

32,368 

16,976 


Arkansas. 


4 
$28, 150 
$1, 160 
$2,750 
$16,300 
$7,960 
6 


California. 


35 

20 

11 

$2,947 

6 
$1,742 

4 

$995 

1 
$210 


1,200 

1,140 

420 

420 


720 
720 


7 
$961,281 
$75,000 
$129, 696 
$295,825 
$460,760 
1 

25 
$33, 385 

10 

$16,270 

15 
$17, 115 

13 
$16,280 

2 
$835 

614 

230 

430 

$159, 400 

256 
$104,547 

168 
$53, 429 

6 
$1, 424 


245 
226 
275 
298 
300 
286 
288 
280 
260 
208 
185 
221 

194 
162 

177 
195 
191 
183 
178 
173 
148 
135 
139 
151 

9 
9 
11 
10 

7 


Coimeoticut. 


40 
9 
3 

43 
103 


16, 7,62 
16,006 
15,006 
15,006 


48 
$10,651,584 

$528, 640 

$1,722,541 

$2,370,208 

$6,030,196 

38 

202 
$293,213 

50 
$110, 450 

152 
$182, 763 

147 
$179,973 

5 
$2,790 

6,231 

4,809 

6,618 

$2,296,483 


$1,702,339 

1,627 
$556,742 

163 
$37, 402 


3,880 
3,909 
3,946 
3,893 
3,878 
3,788 
3,750 
3,621 
3,719 
3,921 
3,877 
3,854 

1,637 
1,658 
1,663 
1,623 
1,625 
1,597 
1,565 
1,516 
1,626 
1,664 
1,669 
1,682 

168 
166 
167 
151 
162 
163 
168 
155 
162 
159 
168 
177 


495 
14 
7 

1,128 

768 
3 


Georgia. 


386 


148,800 
138. 846 
138, 846 
138,846 


$814,694 
$35,025 
$128,118 
$271,556 
$379,995 
4 

17 
$21,598 

5 
$11,200 

12 
$10,398 

12 
$10, 398 


731 

633 

647 

$129,187 

293 
$65,912 

247 
$49,694 

107 
$13, 581 


277 
275 
276 
273 
269 
271 
270 
303 
301 
316 
337 


242 
243 
240 
242 
234 
237 
237 
246 
252 
261 
262 
268 

107 
108 
108 
109 
109 
105 
104 
107 
106 
106 
107 
108 


69 

20 
67 

73 
184 


20,064 
19,964 
19,964 
14,964 


5,000 
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SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


TlliTiois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kentucky. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massaohusetts. 

Micbigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

9 

13 

10 

21 

66 

4 

131 

15 

16 

5 

1 

*1, 029, 851 

$1,644,517 

$713,225 

$1,935,902 

$14,990,211 

$1,686,684 

$42,537,589 

1767,350 

$633,726 

$611,664 

2 

J65,776 

$51,200 

$35,550 

$216,122 

$897,994 

$135,738 

$3,630,643 

$20,600 

$136,125 

$35,600 

3 

$96,986 

$275,760 

$93,778 

$296,783 

$2,210,444 

$232,048 

$5,918,608 

$103,672 

$108,100 

$65,013 

4 

$292,546 

$535,017 

$199,437 

$612,078 

$3,447,179 

$395,738 

$9,328,163 

$200,293 

$155,175 

$114,908 

6 

$674,543 

$782,640 

$384,460 

$810,919 

$8,434,594 

$923,160 

$23,660, 175 

$442,780 

$234,326 

$296,143 

6 

8 

10 

6 

26 

34 

3 

100 

20 

15 

2 

V 

37 

35 

17 

47 

228 

38 

586 

27 

28 

15 

8 

$53,001 

$49,252 

$15,946 

$69,282 

$325,216 

$41,687 

$932,049 

$24,060 

$34,300 

$11,510 

U 

4 

13 

6 

18 

40 

4 

106 

10 

3 

2 

10 

$11,000 

$25,720 

$6,900 

$42,090 

$80,655 

$14,800 

$295,848 

$9,136 

$6,U00 

$2,400 

11 

33 

22 

11 

29 

188 

34 

479 

17 

25 

13 

12 

$42,001 

$23,532 

$10,046 

$27,192 

$244,561 

$26,887 

$636,201 

$14,924 

$28,300 

$9,110 

13 

30 

20 

10 

26 

172 

30 

406 

10 

25 

11 

14 

$40,851 

$22,400 

$9,646 

$25,552 

$237,563 

$26,471 

$597,111 

$13,556 

$28,300 

$8,180 

15 

3 

$1,150 

507 

2 
$1,132 

1,161 

1 
$500 

3 
$1,640 

990 

16 
$6,998 

8,183 

4 
11  416 

73 
$39,090 

24,831 

7 
$1, 368 

2 

$930 

16 

17 

285 

905 

653 

368 

245 

18 

398 

945 

226 

801 

6,013 

802 

18,572 

410 

343 

146 

19 

446 

993 

246 

917 

7,087 

848 

21,969 

482 

343 

160 

■2U 

$162,065 

$305,702 

$89,231 

$261,458 

$2,876,065 

$235,558 

$9,494,489 

$169,676 

$129,137 

$50,740 

21 

230 

401 

137 

299 

4,654 

485 

14,220 

268 

180 

102 

22 

$104,129 

S163,9SN 

$57,765 

$123,336 

$2,029,697 

$157,828 

$6,635,962 

$112,341 

$75,474 

$37,415 

23 

212 

571 

109 

483 

2,283 

246 

6,883 

212 

161 

68 

24 

$57,327 

$138, 426 

$31,466 

$114,398 

$797,750 

$61,726 

$2,609,940 

$56,849 

$53,097 

$13,325 

25 

4 

$609 

21 
$3,288 

394 

135 
$23,724 

280 

150 
$48,618 

4,561 

117 
$16,004 

607 

866 
$248,587 

13,732 

2 
$486 

2 
$666 

26 

?7 

226 

123 

283 

164 

120 

28 

226 

398 

129 

279 

4,632 

495 

13,672 

282 

171 

118 

29 

226 

408 

133 

284 

4,735 

487 

13,952 

272 

176 

128 

SC 

225 

421 

140 

296 

4,769 

487 

14,282 

256 

180 

133 

31 

214 

433 

138 

315 

4,702 

482 

14,261 

265 

182 

115 

32 

212 

420 

139 

316 

4,496 

479 

14,311 

270 

185 

118 

US 

227 

409 

150 

319 

4,513 

486 

14,079 

267 

189 

116 

34 

230 

414 

147 

322 

4,625 

473 

14,280 

266 

189 

107 

35 

242 

420 

144 

314 

4,708 

473 

14,600 

270 

187 

90 

36 

245 

412 

135 

302 

4,772 

473 

14,777 

265 

185 

20 

37 

247 

345 

137 

285 

4,687 

486 

14,463 

265 

185 

18 

3a 

240 

338 

129 

276 

4,648 

492 

14,231 

265 

177 

141 

39 

210 

570 

104 

487 

2,262 

254 

6,898 

203 

134 

61 

40 

215 

570 

108 

487 

2,308 

247 

6,839 

207 

160 

69 

41 

217 

585 

106 

488 

2,342 

253 

6,850 

204 

160 

70 

42 

204 

601 

113 

498 

2,316 

246 

6,869 

206 

162 

68 

4H 

203 

633 

116 

606 

2,307 

242 

6,895 

202 

166 

69 

44 

205 

624 

121 

605 

2,285 

244 

6,896 

208 

165 

62 

45 

199 

57ti 

117 

497 

2,215 

253 

6,652 

215 

166 

67 

46 

207 

592 

109 

497 

2,201 

245 

6,687 

226 

164 

65 

47 

217 

Wl7 

107 

479 

2,261 

242 

6,916 

226 

164 

56 

4t 

222 

Mt 

104 

474 

2,342 

241 

7,073 

222 

164 

6 

i% 

221 

4,50 

104 

452 

»               2,291 

241 

7,080 

212 

164 

5 

^. 

224 

4:>j 

99 

426 

2,266 

244 

6,941 

213 

163 

98 

51 

6 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
5 
5 
5 
3 
2 
2 

20 

21 
20 
22 
19 
211 
22 
23 
21 
23 
23 
20 
18 

28 

137 
139 
142 
147 
143 
139 
135 
135 
135 
135 
123 
110 

63 

139 
165 
154 
162 
149 
149 
154 
131 
153 
148 
150 
146 

613 

129 
126 
123 
123 
114 
118 
118 
115 
105 
108 
108 
117 

156 

826 
835 
838 
853 
885 
866 
882 
880 
879 
892 
874 
882 

1,763 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
1 

36 

5? 

53 

.54 

55 

2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
5 
5 

63 

,'i6 

,57 

58 

,59 

60 

61 

6? 

63 

25 

10 

64 

39 

126 

16 

88 

93 

24 

100 

16 

3 

16 

65 

0 

62 

43 
32 

61 
1,300 

81 
132 

71 
3,212 

1 
36 

«ti 

88 

71 

55 

24 

67 

53 

284 

54 

342 
44 

88 

1,066 

134 
9 

48 

3,917 
60 

1,396 

78 

93 

30 

68 
69 

38 

107 

28 

483 

42 

34 

14 

7C 

33 

73 

28 

76 

439 

48 

1,293 
10 
23 
70 
28 
22 
6 
564,126 

42 

34 

14 

71 
7? 

S 

4 
30 
2 
2 

7 
5 
1 
1 

1 

43 
5 

7; 

74 

5 
5 

1 
1 

7f 



7f 

185,468 

7- 

14,258 

40,676 

9,397 

33,636 

24, 524 

19,448 

8,719 

4,868 

7S 

13,158 

39,849 

9,014 

33,132 

169,038 

22,486 

541,564 

17,316 

8,201 

4,784 

Vi 

13,158 
13,158 

39,849 

9,014 

33, 132 

155,822 

19,702 

527,004 

17,316 

8,057 

4,784 

m 

33,349 

9,014 

33,132 

155,822 

19,702 

520,304 

17,316 

8,057 

4,784 

81 

6,500 

6,700 

14,560 

5,152 

9,408 

8, 

13,216 
10,152 

2,784 

144 
144 

8 

8 

8 

3,064 

2,784 

8 
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Number  of  establislmieiits 

Capital,  total : -. 

Land 

Binl  dings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Casli  and  sxmdries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  ofScials,  clerks,  etc.; 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number ^ 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number : 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  durmg  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  nxunber 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over—  • 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  ovej.  — 

Average  mamber 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July, 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over— 

Janu  ary 

February ] ,  ] 

March [ 

April 

May '. 

June 

July 

August 

September ] 

October ]  ]  ] " 

November [[[ 

December ][[ 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February ','.'.[[[' 

March !!!!!!! 

April ] " 

May '.'.','.'.['.','.'.'.'. 

June 

July ::::::::: 

August 

September "'.'.'.'.'.'/.'.'.'.'. 

October '.'.'.V.\V/.'.'.'.'. 

November [/_[ 

December 

SkUled  operatives,  average  number: 
Spiimers — 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over '_"' 

Children  under  16  years 

Weavers- 
Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Children  under  16  years '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Machinery: 

Sets  of  cards,  number 

Woolen '.'.'.'.'..' 

Worsted 

Shoddy !!!!!!'!!!! 

Cotton '.'.'.'..'.' 

Combing  machines,  number "!!!!!!!!!!* 

Of  American  manufacture [[ 

Of  foreign  manufacture ...!!!!!!" 

Spindles,  total  number 

Producing,  number 

Mule,  number 

Woolen 

Worsted [[ 

Cotton 

Frame,  number 

Woolen 

Worsted " 

Cotton 


New 
Hanipshire. 


41 
$10,850,696 
$1,090,333 
$1,640,003 
S2, 996, 171 
$5,124,089 

32 

177 
$213, 706 

23 
$37,868 

154 
$175, 838 

129 
$162,592 

25 
$13,246 

5,643 

4,810 

4,982 

$2,220,103 

3,344 
$1,634,420 

1,531 
$561,789 

107 
$23,894 


3,522 
3,537 
3,577 
3,560 
3,513 
3,364 
3,316 
3,077 
2,994 
3,044 
3,231 
3,393 

1,615 
1,648 
1,656 
1,652 
1,620 
1,577 
1,531 
1,376 
1,369 
1,382 
1,448 
1,498 


97 
100 
104 
106 
103 
103 
104 
114 
111 
120 
123 


474 
69 
3 


871 
798 


393 

376 


183,030 
178, 630 
176,  ,370 
176,370 


2,260 
2,260 


New  Jersey. 


16 

$3,669,760 

$171, 650 

$682, 438 

$1,014,338 

$1,801,334 

13 

52 
$81,387 

9 
$24, 432 

43 
$56,955 

41 
$56,360 

2 

$595 

3,097 

2,608 

2,676 

$970,704 

1,476 
$603,380 

1,043 
$342,372 

157 
$24,952 


1,680 
1,685 
1,609 
1,510 
1,474 
1,397 
1,390 
1,397 
1,383 
1,388 
1,396 
1,403 

1,198 

1,195 

1,155 

1,118 

1,071 

959 

963 

958 

964 

969 

977 


162 
161 
160 
169 
168 
168 
165 
165 
159 
149 
145 
143 


226 
141 
71 

497 

426 

6 

138 

115 

3 

20 


4 
2 
2 
70,416 
66,396 
56,  596 
66, 696 


9,800 
6,000 
3,800 


New  York. 


41 

$6,213,044 

$322, 275 

$925, 585 

$1,329,268 

$3,635,916 

41 

160 
$241,258 

25 
$98, 151 

135 
$143, 107 

98 
$115,260 

37 
$27,847 

3,838 

2,900 

3,473 

$1,422,969 

2,127 
$970, 405 

1,259 
$434,637 

87 
$17,927 


2,132 
2,170 
2,166 
2,148 
2,114 
2,142 
2,030 
2,106 
2,128 
2,141 
2,117 
2,130 

1,253 
1,279 
1,281 
1,287 
1,281 
1,283 
1,113 
1,274 
1,281 
1,281 
1,261 
1,244 

91 
92 
93 
91 
86 


307 
41 

7 

446 

607 

3 

258 

241 

4 

11 

2 

6 

3 

2 

96,840 

90,503 

83,271 

82,951 

""'326' 
7,232 


North 
Carolina. 


7,232 


12 

$418,733 

$43,267 

$76, 618 

$137, 834 

$161,014 

IS 

23 
$21,040 

6 
$8,025 

17 
$13; 015 

15 
$12,215 


420 

351 

343 

$70, 813 

167 
$43,145 

160 
$24, 656 

26 
$3,112 


116 
116 
171 
170 

171 
170 
183 
182 
185 
185 
179 
176 

132 

133 
165 
162 
153 
149 
160 
162 
159 
151 
152 
142 

24 
24 
23 
24 
24 
22 
33 
33 
34 
24 
23 
24 


31 


32 

110 

4 

37 
25 


Ohio. 


9,509 
8,779 
7,124 
7,124 


1,656 
656 


23 

$1,707,826 
$133,637 
$366, 742 
S438, 164 
$779, 283 
34 

41 
$54,342 

16 
$26,890 

25 
$27,462 

24 
$26,852 

1 

$600 

813 

606 

722 

$236,794 

326 
$131,074 

377 
$102,741 

19 
$2,979 


321 
326 
340 
337 
341 
346 
329 
330 
313 
308 
308 
313 

376 
378 


380 
380 
377 
364 
372 
373 
373 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
23 
22 
20 
18 
18 
19 


74 
45 
2 

57 
219 


19,324 
18, 592 
18,352 
18,352 


240 
240 


I  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,  1;  Delaware,  2;  Idaho,  1;  Kansas,  2;  Mississippi,  1;  North 


1,000   

Dakota,  1;  Texas,  1;  Washington,  1. 
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Oregon. 

Pennsylvama. 

Rhode  Island. 

Tennessee. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

All  other 
states  .1 

7 

144 

32 

27 

3 

17 

24 

12 

26 

10 

1 

Jl, 271, 982 

$16,998,765 

$6,810,265 

$2,309,772 

$446,915 

$5,659,649 

$1,046,094 

$426,611 

$1,807,341 

$1,759,707 

2 

$67,397 

$869,374 

$687,726 

$44,596 

$25,250 

$643,356 

$47,250 

$16,880 

$107,  430 

$88, 178 

3 

1131,044 

$2,342,603 

$960,780 

$838,962 

$67,500 

$931,995 

$181,264 

$88,119 

$251,612 

$367, 491 

4 

$324,545 

$4,831,197 

$2,047,355 

$492,238 

$94,500 

$1,024,866 

$307,901 

$127,807 

S452, 578 

$637, 379 

6 

$748,996 

$8,955,591 

$3,114,404 

$933,977 

$259,665 

$2, 469, 442 

$509,679 

$192,805 

$995, 821 

$606,659 

6 

3 

186 

26 

22 

1 

17 

23 

13 

27 

4 

7 

25 

295 

111 

44 

9 

98 

29 

21 

53 

38 

8 

$42,605 

$362,402 

$134,754 

$54,350 

$8,240 

$152,600 

$28,637 

$24,190 

$60,448 

$46,437 

9 

5 

38 

13 

14 

1 

10 

4 

6 

10 

7 

10 

$15,600 

$72,304 

$22,936 

$30,700 

$1,800 

$21,600 

$7,300 

$11,500 

$14,100 

$16,091 

11 

20 

257 

98 

30 

8 

88 

26 

16 

43 

31 

12 

$27,005 

$290, 158 

$111,818 

$23,650 

$6,440 

$131,000 

$21,237 

$12,690 

S4U,348 

$30,346 

13 

18 

233 

91 

28 

7 

80 

26 

15 

38 

28 

14 

$25,625 

$278,764 

$108,391 

$23,130 

$5,900 

$126,268 

$21,237 

$12,690 

$44,284 

$28,746 

15 

2 

$1,380 

641 

24 
$11,394 

10,796 

7 
$3,427 

2 
$520 

1 
$540 

8 
$4,732 

2,639 

5 
$2,064 

3 

$1,600 

16 

17 

4,001 

1,718 

299 

699 

325 

1,029 

744 

18 

533 

8,049 

2,989 

1,293 

279 

1,914 

537 

256 

811 

581 

19 

566 

9,674 

3,623 

1,415 

284 

2,235 

649 

290 

928 

690 

20 

$219,742 

$3,604,199 

$1,659,559 

$327,202 

$89,254 

$922,825 

$179,242 

$105,944 

$310,460 

$225, 618 

21 

311 

5,334 

2,436 

507 

139 

1,566 

367 

203 

467 

334 

22 

$150,788 

$2,374,188 

$1,129,347 

$160,017 

$54,100 

$689,135 

$118,264 

$85,001 

$192,765 

$141,568 

23 

216 

3,302 

■      1,077 

564 

119 

624 

238 

80 

415 

293 

24 

$63,078 

$1,021,068 

$408,717 

$116,664 

$31,191 

$223,662 

$53,638 

$19,846 

$109,793 

$75, 533 

25 

39 

1,038 

110 

344 

26 

46 

54 

7 

46 

63 

26 

$5,876 

$208,943 

$21,495 

$50,621 

$3,963 

$10,028 

$7,350 

$1,097 

$7,892 

$8,527 

27 

325 

5,441 

2,384 

476 

126 

1,457 

366 

189 

•434 

347 

28 

298 

5,499 

2,434 

474 

126 

1,456 

367 

189 

434 

352 

29 

303 

5,555 

2,475 

485 

126 

1,514 

372 

205 

443 

352 

30 

317 

4,974 

2,434 

478 

140 

1,548 

376 

206 

477 

339 

31 

324 

5,558 

2,334 

489 

144 

1,528 

376 

200 

476 

289 

32 

325 

1        4,960 

2,386 

499 

146 

1,586 

342 

208 

482 

326 

33 

325 

6,358 

2,428 

613 

146 

1,048 

338 

204 

481 

329 

34 

307 

5,251 

2,508 

622 

147 

1,638 

352 

208 

495 

329 

36 

346 

5,280 

2,464 

626 

148 

1,004 

342 

208 

481 

341 

36 

305 

5,385 

2,470 

635 

148 

1,575 

342 

209 

482 

340 

37 

299 

5,388 

2,475 

544 

146 

1,629 

361 

206 

465 

327 

38 

258 

6,359 

2,440 

644 

126 

1,697 

361 

206 

464 

338 

39 

224 

3,359 

1,088 

654 

109 

602 

237 

69 

383 

289 

40 

213 

3,371 

1,126 

651 

109 

612 

234 

70 

389 

295 

41 

220 

3,403 

1,052 

640 

109 

650 

239 

76 

392 

299 

42 

218 

3,120 

1,114 

624 

118 

653 

244 

81 

409 

296 

43 

221 

3,356 

1,098 

626 

125 

648 

257 

77 

414 

283 

44 

223 

3,040 

1,084 

627 

125 

651 

236 

82 

412 

288 

45 

231 

3,272 

1,062 

562 

125 

628 

240 

86 

420 

288 

46 

218 

3,200 

1,072 

570 

125 

611 

248 

80 

434 

296 

47 

221 

3,266 

1,037 

579 

125 

594 

235 

82 

442 

298 

48 

214 

3,405 

1,077 

585 

125 

608 

239 

86 

434 

295 

49 

205 

3,430 

1,078 

627 

124 

612 

223 

86 

427 

291 

50 

184 

3,402 

1,036 

624 

109 

619 

224 

86 

424 

298 

51 

39 

1,036 
1,058 
1,060 
1,027 

110 

356 

26 

39 

50 

48 

64 

62 

39 
39 
39 

109 

364 

26 

40 

50 

48 

68 

63 

114 

348 

26 

48 

55 

50 

68 

64 

102 

282 

27 

50 

57 

ii' 

50 

63 

66 

39 

1,094 

86 

288 

27 

48 

62 

15 

47 

66 

66 

39 

911 

88 

286 

26 

49 

48 

14 

47 

61 

67 

39 

993 

110 

363 

26 

49 

62 

9 

47 

62 

68 

39 

1,030 

121 

367 

26 

49 

67 

9 

46 

63 

69 

39 

1,080 

122 

374 

26 

49 

50 

7 

46 

64 

60 

44 

1,084 

119 

371 

26 

43 

68 

7 

45 

60 

61 

44 

1,041 

122 

368 

25 

44 

48 

7 

38 

64 

62 

29 

1,042 

118 

371 

26 

44 

61 

5 

40 

64 

63 

37 

1,358 

413 

90 

33 

208 

55 

63 

62 

62 

64 

13 

435 

29 

96 

1 

9 

6 

90 

29 

66 

347 

1,085 

1,348 

64 

773 

33 
677 

166 
152 

2 
29 

7' 

471 

21 

76 

6 
67 

10 
117 

66 

60 

120 

67 

101 

373 

467 
18 

102 

49 

392 
6 

128 

147 
7 

50 

34 
2 

21 

153 

126 
4 

46 

68 
69 

29 

265 

12 

80 

70 

29 

712 

243 

79 

12 

119 

49 

21 

76 

42 

71 

13 
16 
32 

7 
16 

3 

20 

8' 

1 

i' 

4 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 

ii,'586' 

10, 494 
10,494 
10,494 

35 

10 

26 

343,167 

317,064 

306, 218 

6 

6' 

120,740 

3 
3 

47,' 258' 

5,'246' 

6i;2i8' 

D 

6 
2i,'658' 

4 
9,'43i' 

so;™' 

1 
1 

20,696 

110,118 

46,672 

4,950 

50,738 

19,912 

8,574 

27,550 

19,023 

79 

110,118 

36,072 

4,950 

50,738 

19,422 

8,034 

26,258 

17,095 

80 

293,218 
7,200 
5,800 
10,846 
1,430 
9,416 

110,118 

36, 672 

i6,'oo6' 

i6;666' 

4,950 

60,738 

19,422 

490" 

490 

8,034 

540' 

640 

26,258 

i,'292' 

380 
912 

17,096 

i,'928' 

20O 

1,600 

128 

81 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
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Table  48.— WOOLEN  GOODS— DETAILED 


94 

95 
96 

97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 

104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 

115 
116 


117 

118 

110 
120 

121 
122 

123 
124 
125 


126 
127 
128 
129 


Machinery — Continued. 
Spindles — Continued. 

Doubling  and  twisting,  number 

Woolen 

Worsted 

Cotton 

Looms  on  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  nmnber 

Power—  •   -' 

Broad,  60  inches  or  over,  reed  space — 

On  woolen  goods 

On  worsted  goods 

Narrow,  under  60  Inches,  reed  space- 
On  woolen  goods , 

On  worsted  goods 

Hand- 
On  woolen  or  worsted  goods .. , 

Pickers,  number 

Garnet  machines,  number 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total ■ 

Rent  of  works ■ 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not  hitherto 
included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost 

Principal  materials,  total  cost 

Purchased  in  raw  state 

Purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat ■ 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products,  total  value 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Totalliorsepower 

Owned — 

Engines — 
Steam- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 


United  States. 


118,234 
98, 546 
16, 408 
4,280 
32,967 


23,071 
901 

8,630 
303 

62 

1,629 

177 

$8,218,766 

$288,640 

$646,223 

$6,873,819 

$410,084 

$87, 830, 826 

$79, 682, 116 

$47,875,088 

$31,807,028 

$2,662,161 

$74, 181 

$1, 319, 706 

$3,193,664 

$898, 997 

$142, 196, 658 

784 
163,793 


828 
96,940 

30 
1,358 

766 
65, 931 

125 

5,804 

35 


31 

1,2.32 

2,493 

792 


Arkansas. 


60 


$475 


$155 
$220 

$100 

$13,887 

$12,912 

$11, 185 

$1,727 

$650 

$180 

$70 

$76 


$20,245 

4 
93 


34 


California. 


746 
746 


206 

203 

2 


24 

2 

$109,146 

$1,460 

$4,746 

$90,691 

$12,260 

$467,011 

$416, 671 

$341,238 

$74,433 

$10,862 

$7,329 

$8,372 

$18, 519 

$6,258 

)r754,190 

7 
1,026 


14 
945 


Connecticut. 


9,954 
9,964 


2,474 


1,879 
135 


451 


112 

11 

$665,872 

$21, 150 

$41,168 

$483,361 

$20,193 

$6,976,287 

$6,401,377 

$3,662,173 

$2,739,204 

$241, 605 

$600 

$123,822 

$110, 293 

$98, 690 

$11,166,965 

48 
13,289 


58 
7,141 

2 
45 

76 
6,688 

7 
406 


Georgia. 


100 
100 


70 

476 


2 

$35,868 

$460 

$2,880 

$32,528 


$424,211 

$395,549 

$227,  111 

$168,433 

$12, 126 

$1,000 

$9,690 

$925 

$4,921 

$656,993 

8 
1,181 


4 

168 


150 
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niinols. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kentucky. 

Ualne. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

1,100 
1,100 

827 

383 
383 

604 
504 

16,430 
16,430 

2,038 
2,038 

22,562 

17,066 

3,696 

1,800 

10,261 

6,996 
269 

2,980 

2,132 
2,132 

618 

618 

84 
84 

88 
89 
90 

'■* '  * 

VII 

130 

122 
4 

4 

539 

286 
1 

252 

160 

141 


986 
320 

2,746 
2,577 

225 

221 

157 
138 

119 
117 

65 
62 

92 

93 
94 

19  1                      666 

30 
139 

4 

19 

2 

3 

95 

96 

97 

17 

26 

2 

5117,586 

$360 

$9,009 

$108,217 

10  1                        29 

133 

15 

51,015,149 

$4,700 

$70, 444 

5933,370 

56,636 

$8,628,646 

$7,678,260 

$5,173,090 

52,505,170 

$306,223 

$7,864 

5130,648 

$273,932 

5131,728 

513,969,600 

66 
16,444 

64 
6,170 

1 
36 

111 
10,109 

9 
365 

7 

1 

570,016 

345 

23 

$2,249,966 

$84,267 

$264,665 

$1,633,176 

$277,848 
$27,048,506 
$24,237,406 
$12,764,572 
$11,472,834 

$897,671 
$2,983 

5463,539 
51,217,338 

$229,569 
544,653,940 

131 
48,381 

207 
30,071 

4 
130 

185 
14,494 

46 
3,486 

10 

2 

$83,997 
$4,000 
$7,056 

572,941 

16 

1 

561,923 

$800 

$4,743 

$45,814 

$566 

$462,672 

$427,321 

$382,434 

$44,887 

$12,998 

$2,542 

$440 

518,478 

$893 

$791,224 

16 
941 

8 
400 

2 
32 

8 
176 

7 

1 

$18,685 

93 

99 

$50,294 
$2,660 
$4,841 

542,793 

533,61.4 

52,595 

531,066 

5131,375 

100 

101 

$6,408 
5124,967 

$9,906 
$60,111 

$1,167 
$17,518 

102 
103 

104 

•  $495,291 
$467,939 

$2, 461 
$2,976 
$2,542 
$3,960 
$783,306 

9 
1,150 

9 
845 

$997,267 

$939,596 

$808,397 

$131,199 

$34,791 

$300 

$6,905 

$11,988 

$3,687 

$1,597,197 

13 
1,992 

14 
1,660 

5364,  ."iliS 
5319, 6oa 
$277,6.58 
$41,995 
518,260 

$774,987 

5720.216 

$412,  4M 

$307,762 

$30,086 

$95 

$13,508 

$1,045 

510,037 

51,273,241 

20 
2,201 

22 
1,963 

$743,224 
$636,996 
$544,253 
$92,743 
$19,824 

$594,593 

5518,426 

5469,997 

548,429 

$33,133 

5360 

$5,242 

$33,161 

$4,271 

$977,493 

15 
1,286 

16 
1,067 

2 
27 

3 

67 

6 
100 

5175,155 

$161,359 

$114,622 

$46,737 

$6,176 

105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

$2,748 

$19,918 

$3,989 

5572,936 

10 
1,102 

9 
800 

$3,620 

$73,701 

$9,083 

$1,119,971 

4 
2,210 

5 
575 

$491 

$3,635 

$4,494 

$266,292 

5 
332 

6 
246 

111 
112 
113 
114 

115 
116 

117 
118 

119 

1?fl 

2 
175 

3 
160 

5 
47 
35 

2 
90 

8 
301 

2 
1 

2 
13 

4 
IS.'i 

10 
1,435 

6 
200 

3 
82 

1 
5 

121 
123 

1""! 

1?4 

l?'i 

1 
■20 
110 
30 

11 

1 
50 
150 
135 

1 
35 

126 

775 

197 



40 

333 

1'S 

6 

129 

144 
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Table  48.— WOOLEN  GOODS— DETAILED 


New 
Harnpsliire. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

North 
Carolina. 

Ohio. 

88 

Machinery — Contin  aed. 
Spindles— Continued. 

Doubling  and  twisting,  number 

4,400 
4,400 

4,020 
2,420 
1,600 

6,337 
6,337 

730 
730 

732 
732 

«9 

Woolen 

90 

Worsted 

91 

Cotton 

S2 

Looms  on  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  number 

2,395 
2,196 

1,306 

972 

64 

280 

1,336 

1,075 
40 

178 

235 
118 

301 

253 
2 

46 

93 

Power- 
Broad,  50  inches  or  over,  reed  space- 
On  woolen  goods 

94 

On  worsted  goods 

9R 

Narrow,  under  50  inches,  reed  space — 

On  woolen  goods 

199 

117 

96 

On  worsted  goods 

97 

Hand- 
On  woolen  or  worsted  goods 

43 

65 

11 

$586,608 

$13,646 

$23,740 

$548,223 

98 

Pickers,  number 

125 

15 

$656,738 

S6,870 

$44, 243 

$497,522 

$8,103 

$7,009,271 

36,301,578 

$3,661,796 

$2,639,782 

$184,263 

$2,535 

$53,277 

$402,803 

$64,815 

$11,013,982 

41 
13,365 

36 
4,772 

6 
430 

90 
7,620 

8 
206 

56 

1 

$242,295 

$8,264 

$19,340 

$214,691 

12 

2 

$24,433 

$200 

$2,647 

$21,686 

34 

m 

100 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

$170,391 

](n 

Eentolworks 

102 

Taxes 

$10,691 
$158,900 

$900 
$836,887 
$768,698 
$414,058 
$354,540 
$24,222 

103 
104 

Kent  of  ofBces,  interest,  insurance,  and  ail  other  sundry  expenses  not  hitherto  in- 
cluded. 
Contract  work 

105 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost 

$2,088,628 

$1,833,056 
$829,319 

$1,003,737 
$86,702 
$9,600 
$77,012 
$56,285 
$28,073 

$3,677,674 

16 
4,768 

25 
4,148 

$4,319,422 

$3,949,897 

$2,666,474 

$1,284,423 

$112,283 

$414 

$77,423 

$117,416 

$61,989 

$7,384,756 

38 
8,427 

37 
3,826 

$405,677 

$373,990 

$305,618 

$68,372 

$11,671 

$1,601 

$6,983 

$6,569 

$6,973 

$566,245 

12 
849 

10 
470 

1 
75 

8 
204 

lUK 

Principal  materials,  total  cost 

107 

108 

m 

110 

Rent  of  power  and  heat : 

111 

$i9,473 

$14,328 

$10,266 

$1,382,874 

23 
1,842 

24 
1,473 

1 
15 

14 
354 

112 

Ail  other  materials 

11,1 

Freight 

114 

Products,  total  value 

11,'i 

Power: 

Number  of  establislunents  reporting 

116 

Total  horsepower 

117 

Owned— 

Engines- 
Steam- 

Nmnber 

lis 

Horsepower 

119 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Number 

120 

Horsepower ; 

1K1 

Water  wheels- 
Number 

7 
466 

53 
4,467 

3 
100 

11W 

Horsepower 

123 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

124 

Horsepower 

125 

Other  power,  horsepower 

126 

Rented- 

Number 

3 

7 
330 
250 

3 

35 

1 
86 
15 

127 

128 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

155 
15 

129 

25 

WOOL. 
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SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905— Continued. 


Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island. 

Tennessee. 

Utah. 

■Vermont. 

Virginia. 

■West  'Virginia. 

■Wisconsin. 

All  other 
states. 

1,092 
1,092 

26,103 

16,073 

8,650 

1,380 

4,059 

2,390 
76 

1,443 
•143 

7 

252 

49 

$943,243 

$97,010 

$34,676 

$783,125 

$28,432 

$12,563,521 

$11,793,030 

57,462,880 

$4,.3.30.1.=0 
$229,269 
S'-'S  077 
?i.57,324 
S2.51,.3S8 
S104  433 
$19,222,465 

142 
17,914 

132 
15,181 

8 
209 

36 
1,026 

17 
387 

10,622 

10,314 

308 

680 
286 

290 
290 

480 
480 

1,146 
1,146 

&57 
57 

2,728 

2,374 

364 

1,673 
873 
800 

88 

89 
90 

300 
1,078 

273 

800 
148 

112 
10 

24 

91 

159 
15S 

1,295 

875 
132 

265 
3 

82 
75 

905 
728 

293 
238 

281 
261 

397 

207 
158 

32 

92 

93 
94 

1 

800 

7 

237 

65 

19 
1 

95 
96 

2 
15 

97 

17 

1 

$122,853 

$2,400 

$6,388 

$114,065 

64 

11 

$375,517 

$28,54.5 

$27,819 

$281,604 

$37,549 

$5,502,606 

$4,978,982 

$3,025,315 

$1,953,1167 

$136,220 

$5,850 

$85,301 

$251,245 

$45, 008 

$8,163,167 

32 
7,357 

40 
S,363 

1 
40 

44 
1,888 

1 
1 

27 

6 

$147,334 

$236 

$12,013 

$135,085 

3 

1 

$23,564 

$100 

$2,735 

$20,729 

37 

11 

$18.5,379 

$7,175 

$13,4.S7 

$150,438 

$17,279 
$2,794,111 
$2,403,179 
$1,109,693 
$1,293,486 
$115,337 

32 

1 

$49,285 

S4.30 

$5,989 

$42,846 

31 

4 

Sl.53,203 

$1,240 

$9,985 

$141,749 

$229 

$1,045,281 

$935,225 

$726,186 

$209,039 

$37,980 

S125 

$13,968 

$46,209 

$11,774 

$1,805,983 

26 
2,198 

20 
969 

1 
50 

19 
1,169 

9 
2 
$79,482 
$2,600 
$10,994 
$65,888 

98 
99 

$22,435 

$45 

$1,795 

$20,695 

100 
101 
102 
103 

104 

$496,338 
$476,260 
$383,936 

$11,821 

$2,956 

$4,171 

$1,034,356 

7 
955 

2 
135 

$945,483 
$898,555 
$594,880 
$303,675 
$19,220 

$170,220 

$157,703 

$118,188 

$39,515 

$9,806 

.?.tO 

$1,250 

$1, 345 

$66 

$268,340 

3 
623 

3 

285 

$7.59,520 
$727,702 
$531,948 
$195,754 
$13,015 

$218,370 

$208,611 

$126,530 

$83,081 

$8,026 

S25 

$1,311 

S200 

$197 

$469,447 

12 
726 

8 
650 

$609,186 
$543,069 
$410,474 
$132,595 
$24,508 

105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

$8,239 

$12,344 

$7, 125 

$1,706,396 

26 
2,843 

22 
2,348 

$25,204 

$226,936 

$23, 455 

$4,698,405 

17 
7,133 

16 
3,605 

$3,750 

$10, 170 

$4,883 

$1,249,786 

24 
1,666 

13 

732 

2 
270 

18 
654 

1 
10 

$16,390 

$9, 930 

$15,289 

$1,061,185 

9 
1,500 

11 

1,280 

111 
112 
113 
114 

115 
116 

117 
118 

119 

120 

7S.5 

8 
242 

8 
253 

6 
288 

1 
50 

28 
3,615 

1 
13 

6 
76 

7 
220 

121 
122 

1?3 

' 

124 

125 

1 

20 

1,091 

274 

35 
30 
52 

126 

1  

1 

127 

35 

V?H 

129 

1 
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Table  49.— CARPETS  AND  RUGS,  OTHER  THAN  RAG— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


United  States. 


Connecticut. 


Massacliu- 
setts. 


New  Jersey. 


New  York. 


Permsylva^ 
nia. 


All  other 
Btates.1 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Macbinery,  tools,  and  implements , 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members , 

Salaried  officials,  clerics,  etc. : 

Total  number , 

Total  salaries 

OiRcers  of  corporations — 

Nrunber , 

Salaries , 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerics,  etc. — 

Total  number , 

Total  salaries , 

Men- 
Number 

Salaries , 

Women — 

Nmnber 

Salaries 

Wagp-eamers,  including  pieceworlcers,  and  total  wages: 

(Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number , , 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number , 

Wages , 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  em- 
ployed during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

J  anuary , 

February 

March 

April , 

May , 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January. '. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Skilled  operatives,  average  nrnnber: 
Spinners — 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Children  under  16  years 

Weavers — 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Children  under  16  years 

Machinery: 

Sets  of  cards,  number 

Woolen 

Worsted 

Shoddy 

Cotton 

Combing  machines,  number 

Of  American  manufacture 

Of  foreign  manufacture 

Spindles,  total  number 

Producing,  number 

Mule,  woolen,  number 

Frame,  number 

Worsted 

Cotton 


139 

$66,781,074 

S3, 153, 804 

$8,696,950 

$16,129,294 

129,801,026 

149 

1,023 
$1,396,691 

78 
$349, 360 

946 
$1,047,341 

837 
$999,419 

108 
$47,922 

36,  472 

28, 876 

33, 221 

$13,724,233 

16,930 
$8,271,441 

14, 408 
$5,084,201 


$368,691 


17, 697 
17, 623 
17, 478 
17, 511 
17,294 
17, 100 
16, 549 
16, 125 
15,969 
16, 336 
16,594 
16,984 

14, 847 
14,904 
14,937 
14,837 
14, 779 
14,687 
14,003 
13,918 
13, 779 
13,883 
13,914 
14,408 

2,053 
1,987 
1,951 
1,876 
1,885 
1,864 
1,832 
1,813 
1,822 
1,801 
1,827 
1,885 


631 
936 
154 

7,065 
6,0.50 


686 

386 

238 

3 

69 

109 

46 

63 

255, 347 

211,331 

90, 696 

120,636 

112,044 

8,592 


$4, 304, 168 

$623,060 

$914,042 

$1,575,831 

$1,191,226 


103 
$171,979 

7 
$47,700 


$124,279 

80 

$117,365 

■16 
$6,914 

2,112 

1,096 

1,815 

$657;  462 

867 
$360, 539 

846 
$270,845 

102 
$26,078 


757 
757 
756 
807 
856 
856 
855 
907 
931 
956 
980 
986 

727 
727 
798 
798 
821 
875 
867 
903 
873 
913 
917 
933 


96 
92 
96 
100 
96 
104 
103 
108 
131 
136 


230 
273 


19 
3 
16 
25,221 
21,659 
7,355 
14,204 
14, 204 


10 
$7,904,650 
$533, 324 
$1,705,509 
$1,731,174 
$3, 934, 643 
2 

86 
$141,216 

7 
$35,330 

79 
$106,886 

70 
$101,399 


5,668 

4,655 

6,179 

$2,187,767 

2,383 
$1,217,320 

2,395 
$876,  442 

401 
$94,005 


2,468 
2,465 
2,387 
2,436 
2,380 
2,376 
2,299 
2,315 
2,388 
2,354 
2,326 
2,412 

2,460 
2,471 
2,416 
2,465 
2,400 
2,409 
2,287 
2,336 
2,396 
2,382 
2,321 
2,397 

410 
411 
400 
410 
400 
400 
402 
395 
399 


404 


54 
132 
15 

632 

707 

3 

197 

77 

90 

3 

27 

47 


$2,097,815 

$48,060 

$411,  411 

$431,084 

$1,207,270 

3 

47 
$89,972 

13 

$57, 410 

34 
$32,662 

31 
$31,263 

3 

$1,299 

1,442 

1,070 

1,153 

$417, 548 

781 
$322,272 

357 
$92,846 

16 
$2, 430 


912 
900 
865 
852 
876 
853 
735 
726 
766 
716 
541 
630 

411 
413 
383 
387 
410 
415 
332 
330 
352 
342 
232 
277 

19 
19 
18 
19 
18 
19 
11 
11 
13 
16 


638 
138 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed 


55,  .524 
42,464 
12, 156 
30, 308 
28, 436 
1,872 

as  follows;  Alabama,  1;  Georgia,  1;  Indiana, 


3,888 
3,240 
1,224 
2,010 
2,016 


12 

$19,830,462 

$939, 313 

$2,171,009 

$4, 640, 617 

$12,079,513 

8 

269 
$327, 509 

17 
$79,600 

2.52 
$247,909 

239 
$240,681 

13 

$7, 228 

12,096 

10,225 

11,077 

$4,567,481 

5,354 
$2,649,958 

5,417 
$1,867,120 


$60, 403 


5,601 
5,522 
6,643 
6,639 
6,665 
5,418 
5,221 
5,125 
5,128 
5,119 
6,289 
5,188 


173 

224 

14 

1,137 
1,644 


303 
180 
91 


102 

$22,284,077 

$993, 457 

$3,426,831 

$6, 647, 465 

$11,217,324 

136 

504 
$652,089 

31 
$123, 310 

473 
$628,779 


$501,145 

65 

$27, 634 

14,884 

11,694 

13,716 

$6,829,135 

7,410 
$3,677,056 

6,266 
$1,968,154 

1,040 
$183, 925 


7,795 
7,846 
7,784 
7,634 
7,458 
7,455 
7,3S8 
7,002 
6,624 
7,043 
7,291 
7,600 


5,507 

5,573 

5,578 

5,583 

5,649 

5,540 

5,704 

5,360 

5,724 

5,280 

5,530 

6,315 

5,201 

5,236 

5,205 

6,067 

5,221 

4,833 

5,222 

4,897 

5,253 

5,052 

5,210 

5,456 

471 

1,050 

406 

1,050 

370 

1,048 

318 

1,016 

330 

1,019 

269 

1,056 

262 

1,052 

1,046 

1,034 

250 

1,014 

247 

1,031 

249 

1,064 

260 
471 
125 

4,419 

2,218 

44 

95 
76 
19 


32 
12 

9 

3 

121,380 

104, 450 

52,942 

61,508 

44, 788 

6,720 


28 
9 

19 
49,3.34 
39,  618 
17,018 
22,600 
22, 600 


4 

$359,922 

$16,600 

$69, 148 

$103, 123 

$171,051 


14 
$13,926 

3 

$6,000 

11 
$7,926 


$7,566 

2 

$360 

370 

235 

281 

$64,840 

13S 
144,296 

127 
$18,794 

19 
»1,760 


174 
133 
143 
143 
169 
142 
61 
50 
132 
148 
167 
168 


132 
151 
123 
144 
143 
80 
77 
104 
127 


22 
19 
20 
21 

22 
20 
9 
9 
21 
21 
21 
23 


99 
70 
2 


1;  North  Carolina,  1. 
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Table  49.— CARPETS  AND  RUGS,  OTHER  THAN  RAG— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905— Continued. 


United  States. 

Connecticut. 

Massachu- 
setts. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

Pennsylva- 
nia. 

All  other 
states. 

Machinery— Continued. 
Spindles— Continued. 

DonhlingflTifl  twisting,  TinrnhftT ,  . 

44,016 
1,788 

38,728 
3,600 
2,161 

678 
127 

826 

630 

11,692 

4,189 
82 

412 
42 

88 
3 

1,207 
1,047 

549 

639 
1,306 

127 
71 

236 

1,131 

663 

79 

18 

$4,162,146 

S91,026 

$334,060 

$3,612,946 

$124, 114 

$37,947,964 

$35,871,513 

$11,275,846 

$24,595,667 

$714,929 

$32,673 

$402,349 

$825,216 

$101,274 

$61,686,433 

135 
39,239 

166 
29,631 

2 
55 

26 
2,988 

181 

6,294 

12 

15 
293 
966 
672 

8,682 

142 

3,520 

13,060 

1,090 

11,382 

688 

648 

16,930 
640 

13,478 
2,912 
1,267 

2 
52 

673 
630 

2,729 

160 
66 

11 

9,716 

16 

9,700 

Worsted 

648 

904 

676 
75 

153 

Power- 
Broad,  50  inclies  or  over,  reed  space — 

On  woolen  goods 

Narrow,  under  60  inches,  reed  space — 

On  worsted  goods 

669 
200 

1,367 
253 

977 

12 
2 

60 

6,827 

3,436 
24 

327 
42 

88 
3 
443 
433 
131 
167 

45 

233 

Ingrain — 

Power 

Hand 

138 

Broad  ingrain- 
Power  

17 

7 

Hand 

Venetian — 

Hand 

80 
10 
SO 
36 
137 

114 

64 

"^73 

570 
479 
05 
63 
919 
127 

61 

374 
206 

Moquette,  power 

8 
76 

4 

69 

77 

409 

143 

23 

2 

$1,599,678 

$81,787 

$56,790 

$1,342,769 

$118, 332 

$16,706,431 

$16,005,751 

$1,999,283 

$14, 006, 468 

$216,654 

$28,438 

$133,632 

$281,826 

$40, 130 

$27,120,311 

98 
12,724 

87 
10,653 

1 
60 

3 
175 

62 

853 

12 

7 
115 
966 
212 

83 

197 

9 

26 

3 

$1,904,307 

$5,793 

$147,268 

$1,761,246 

Smyrna  rug — 

445 

403 

2 

80 

Hand 

8 

5 

4 

$183,048 

23 

9 

$367, 452 

$3,446 

$106, 642 

$257,364 

OitT-npt  TTlflphinps,  pnmlt^T        

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

$83,825 

$23,836 

•517,267 
$166,781 

$5,467 
$78,368 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  msurance,  and  all  other  sundry  ex- 

ppnsp-R  Tint  hithertn  iTiplndpri              ... 

$17,428 

$6,782 

$257,216 

$239, 516 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost 

$2,169,773 

$2,024,869 

$1,313,367 

$711,502 

$72,473 

$6,702,615 

?6, 092, 961 

$2, 899, 393 

$3, 193,  568 

$171,398 

S2, 4i.5 

$124,428 

$296,^(10 

$16, 628 

$9,713,978 

10 
8,918 

29 
6,449 

8978,866 
$924,129 
$109,465 
$814,664 
$23,908 

$11,133,063 

$10,684,288 

$4,954,338 

$5, 629, 950 

$224,236 

Purchased  in  raw  state 

J239^5i5 

Fuel 

$6,261 
$1,800 
$2,092 
$4,349 
$3,199 
$377,834 

4 

Pp.Tit  nf  poflrp.r  nnd  hpii.t 

Will  snpplips 

$25,448 
$46,983 

$2, 199 

$27, 170 

$1,450 

$1,748,831 

8 
1,448 

11 
963 

1 
6 

3 
300 

7 
180 

$114, 550 

$169,023 

$40,967 

$19,404,133 

12 
10,869 

30 
8,961 

Freight  

$3,221,346 

3 
4,910 

4 
2,410 

Power: 

370 
5 

Owned — 

Enginea— 

Number. ... .. 

295 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Nnmhpr 

Horsepower 

Nn^n  iipr 

9 
1,323 

34 
1,043 

10 
1,190 

20 

718 

Electric  motors- 

S8 
2,600 

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Eented— 

Electric  motors- 

.. 

7 
103 

75 

Furnished  to  other  estaljlishments,  horsepower 

460 

148 


MANUFACTURES. 

Table  50.— FELT  GOODS— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


Number  of  establisliments. 
Capital,  total 

Land. 


Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc.— 

Total  niunber 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

"Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year , 

Average  number , 

Total  wages : , 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number i 

Wages 

Children  under  Ifi  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

Mfi  rch 

April ■. 

May : 

June 

July 

A  ugnst 

September 

Octo  uer 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years- 
January  

February 

March [\ 

April " 

May 

June 

Jul.v 

August 

September 

October - 

November [[ 

December [[ 

Skilled  operatives,  average  number: 
Spinners- 
Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Weavers — 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over [['] 

Machinery 

Sets  of  cards,  number 

Woolen ][]] 

Worsted 

Shoddy .'..'. 

Cotton 

Spindles,  total  number ' 

Producing  mule,  woolen,  number 

Doubling  and  twisting,  woolen,  number "" 

Looms  on  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  number ][ 

Power — 

Broad,  50  inches  or  over,  reed  space — 

On  woolen  goods 

Narrow,  under  50  inches,  reed  space- 
On  woolen  goods 

Pickers,  number '..'.['.'.'. 

Garnet  machines,  number '.'.'.'.'.'.'.',','.'.'. 

Formers  for  felt  hats,  number !!!'.!'.!!!!!!! 


United  States, 


39 
$9,667,136 
S631, 582 
$1,865,762 
$2,143,294 
$5, 126, 498 

18 

201 
$350, 594 

45 
$135,044 

156 
$215,550 

126 
$200,014 

30 
$1.^536 

3,744 

2,829 

3,254 

$1,356,754 

2,546 
$1, 135, 013 


$219, 147 


Massachu- 
setts. 


9 
$2, 594 


2,351 
2,369 
2,446 
2,426 
2,445 
2,699 
2,716 
2,723 
2,728 
2,607 
2,569 
2,483 


703 
702 
711 
703 
685 
693 
688 
700 
700 
708 
707 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


69 
6 

91 
115 

466 

419 

3 

32 

12 

17,817 

17, 467 

360 

265 


230 

35 

72 

9 

10 


10 

$2,165,527 

$133, 190 

$342,242 

$383, 883 

$1,296,212 

37 
$60,032 

3 

$6,000 

34 
$54,032 

28 
$50, 432 

6 
$3,600 

1,097 

716 

899 

$313,836 

800 
$283,851 

95 
$28, 550 

4 
$1,435 


670 
701 
738 
743 
742 
944 
951 
935 
932 
785 
764 
695 

92 
94 
97 
97 


New  York. 


14 


14 


199 
184 


15 


12 

$4,021,651 
$218, 775 
$807,887 
$922,658 

$2,072,331 
9 


$160,017 

19 
$71,444 


$88, 573 

49 
$82, 300 

12 
$6,273 

1,229 

1,011 

1,117 

$490,755 

847 
$402,684 


$87, 941 


1 
$230 


846 
836 
846 
836 
853 
880 
846 
861 
851 
843 
838 


284 
287 
283 
289 
284 
268 
254 
255 
2.54 
260 
259 
261 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


26 


108 
102 


8,091 

7,961 

140 

111 


84 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:    California,  1;    Connecticut,  1;    Illinois 
Wiscor  ■»'<!,  1.  * 


5 
$348, 532 
$28,900 
$111,397 
$106, 326 
$101, 909 
4 

13 

$25,228 

4 
$14, 400 

9 
$10,828 


$10, 228 

1 
$600 

146 

60 

129 

$60,277 

125 
$59,077 

4 
$1,200 


All  other 
states.i 


119 
124 
127 
128 
126 
122 
114 
123 
127 
131 
132 
128 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


208 
208 


12 

$3,141,426 
$150,717 
$604,235 
$730,427 

$1,656,04S 
4 

71 
$105,317 

19 
$43,200 

52 
$62, 117 

41 

$57,064 

11 
$5,063 

1,27? 

1,042 

1,109 

$491,886 

774 
$389, 501 

331 
$101,455 

4 

$929 


715 
708 
735- 
719 
725 
753 
805- 
814 
818 
84S 
825- 
822 

SOS 
318 
318 
321 
317 
317 
342- 
337 
345 
349 
352 
347 

3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
4 
4 
4 
t 


25 
5 

24 

80 

129 

113 

3 

11 

12 

9,51& 

9,298 

220 

148 


14Z 

6 

24 

5 


1;    Indiana,  1;    Maine,  2;    Michigan,  1;   New  Jersey,  2;   Ohio,  2- 
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Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  ol  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not  hitherto  included 

Contract  work ^ 

Haterials  used,  aggregate  cost 

Principal  materials,  total  cost 

Purchased  in  raw  state 

Purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form 

Fuel :. 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

F  reight '. 

Products,  total  value 

Power: 

Number  of  estahUshments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 

Engines- 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number ' 

Horsepower 

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 


United  States. 


$612,766 

88,270 

$36, 566 

$566, 601 

$2,429 

16,764,026 

$5,352,685 

$3,979,585 

$1,373,000 

$171,666 

$2,335 

$54,110 

$97,082 

$76,248 

$8,948,594 


10,936 


61 
6,149 

30 
3,171 

13 
1,180 


40 
436 
61 


Massachu- 
setts. 


$119,881 

$4, 613 

$11,819 

$101,020 

$2,429 

$1,976,491 

$1,887,048 

$1,327,490 

$669, 658 

$48,110 

$22 

$6, 310 

$5,410 

$28, 691 

$2,686,011 

10 
2,830 


12 
1,465 

11 
1,350 

1 
26 


New  York. 


$287,270 


$11,148 
$276, 122 


$1,928,974 

$1,806,306 

$1,382,786 

$423,619 

$63, 143 

$111 

$28, 167 

$7, 618 

$23, 640 

$3,178,768 

12 
4,764 


33 
2,639 

7 
1,110 

4 
1,000 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


$22,762 


82,060 
$20,702 


$186,974 

$171, 803 

$136, 866 

$34,937 

$10,761 


$1,164 

$2,800 

$446 

$370,342 

6 
620 


490 


45 


AU  other 
states. 


8182,853 

13, 657 

$10,539 

$168, 657 


$1,662,687 

$1, 487, 419 

$1, 132, 443 

$354,986 

849, 652 

$2,202 

$18, 479 

881, 254 

$23,571 

$2,713,473 

12 
2,822 


10 

1,665 

9 
681 


165 


150 
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Table  51.— WOOL  HATS— DETAILED  SUMMARY.  BY  STATES:   1905., 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  Ann  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.; 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number ". 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 


Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March [ !!!]!!!!"!!!! 

April 


June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November _ . . 

December. : 

Children  under  16  years — 

January. ." 

February 

March 

April ' 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Machinery: 

Sets  of  woolen  cards,  number. . 

Pickers,  number 

Formers  for  felt  hats,  number. 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes . 


Rent  of  offices.  Interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  simdry  expenses  not  hitherto  included 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  total  cost 

Wool—  ■ 

Foreign,  in  condition  purchased — 

Pounds 

Cost !.!"!!;!!!!;!;;;;;;;!' 

Domestic,  in  condition  purchased — 

Pounds 

Cost \. [[[[WW... .''.'..[]" 

Foreign  and  domestic,  scoured,  pounds 

Animal  hair  and  fur- 
Mohair — 

Domestic — 

Pounds 

Cost ["[['.][]'.]'.[[['." 

Turkish  and  other  foreign — 

Pounds 

Cost !!!.!!!!!;!;;!;!';■" 

Hatters'  fur^ 

Pounds 

Cost ".'."". 


United  States. 


17 

SI,  646, 064 

970,000 

S241, 280 

$247, 083 

$1,087,701 

23 

68 
$94,245 

4 
$13,600 

64 
$80, 645 

57 
$76, 445 

7 
$4, 200 

2,253 

1,050 

1,503 

$619, 194 

1,030 
$487,013 

433 
$125,967 


$6,224 


759 

802 

860 

935 

1,031 

1,140 

1,279 

1,313 

1,282 

1,240 

1,042 

677 

312 
340 
358 
371 
431 
471 
622 
602 
615 
453 
332 
289 

21 
21 
26 
35 
42 
65 
73 
64 
63 
36 
23 
21 

124 

20 

4 

$293, 208 

$11, 693 

S8.875 

$269,995 

S2, 045 

11,369,810 


106, 517 
$30, 867 

1,527,008 

$464, 727 

1,231,576 


72, 750 
$30, 083 


$41, 575 

43,380 
$56, 593 


New  York. 


4 
$833,066 
$27,000 
$153, 780 
$142,  453 
$509, 833 

4 

33 
$52,332 

2 
$10, 000 

31 
$42, 332 

29 
$41,064 

2 
$1,268 

947 

465 

644 

$281,939 

439 
$226, 424 

196 
$54,306 


$1,209 


Pennsylvajiia. 


294 
331 
345 


678 
575 
650 
652 
430 
286 

133 
158 
157 
160 
182 
203 
300 
296 
277 
202 
154 
130 

1 

1 

3 

6 

10 

13 

26 

20 

19 

6 

2 

1 

62 

7 

4 

$157, 101 

$5,933 

$3,721 

$146, 497 

$950 

$583,886 


81,517 
$18,367 

731, 440 

$175, 688 

441, 345 


45, 649 
$20, 148 

8,760 
$3, 363 


$460, 653 
$30,000 
$43, 500 
$50, 800 

$336, 353 
18 

14 
$13, 806 


14 
$13, 806 

12 
$13,026 

2 
$780 

671 

283 

419 

$154, 982 

286 
$121,985 

108 
$28,762 

25 
$4,235 


204 
213 
250 
257 
314 
383 
398 
420 
380 
262 
205 
146 

62 

67 

83 

97 

125 

162 

170 

157 

171 

97 

56 

49 

14 
14 
17 
23 
26 
36 
41 
38 
38 
24 
15 
14 

40 
10 


All  other 
states.' 


$26, 465 
$1,600 
$1, 100 

$23, 855 


$405, 457 


25,000 
$12, 500 

279, 614 
$126, 037 
304,  614 


26, 197 
$10, 180 

86,137 
$38, 212 


'Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Massachusetts.  2:  New  Jersey  2. 


4 
$352,345 
$13,000 
$44,000 
$63,830 
$241,515 
1 

21 

$28,107 

2 

$3,600 

19 

$24,507 

16 
$22,355 


$2, 152 

635 

312 

440 

$182,273 

305 
$138,604 

129 
$42,889 


6 

$780 


261 

258 
265 


303 
318 
352 
426 
407 
246 

117 
115 
118 
114 
124 
106 
152 
149 
167 
154 
122 
110 

G 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

22 
3 


$109,652 

S4,260 

$4, 054 

$99,  643 

$1,695 

$380, 467 


515,954 

$163,002 

485,617 


904 
$355 


35, 500 
$28, 333 
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United  States. 

New  York. 

Pennsylvania. 

All  other 
states. 

Materials  used— Continued. 

Materials  purchased  in  partially  manufactured  Joriu— 
Shoddy- 
Pounds     

32,667 
$3,467 

287,363 
$119, 407 

290 
$105 

136 

$73 

12,089 

$26,997 

$364,602 

49, 482 
$5,344 

1,168 

$429 

$63,905 

$46,967 

,tl20 

.513,200 

.579, 949 

.521,800 

600 

$2,457,266 

26,600 

$33,500 

$5,500 

446,121 
$2,290,070 

300 
$5,400 

88,510 
$6, 641 

18, 587 
$100, 491 

600 

$6,600 

$9,024 

$140 

16 
1,912 

18 
1,416 

6 
430 

2 
65 

1 
2 
15 

26,000 
$1,800 

224,067 
$97,025 

6,667 
$1,667 

36, 666 
$11,333 

Cost 

Wool  waste  and  noils- 
Pounds  

26,630 

Cost 

$11,049 

Mohair  noils — 

290 

Cost 

$105 

Tops- 
Pounds  

135 

Cost 

$73 

Wool  hat  bodies  and  hats  in  the  rough— 

600 

S500 

$133,  662 

10,390 
$3,336 

808 
$242 
$24,960 
$23,815 
$120 
$11,505 
$33, 357 
$7,748 

528 

$1,060 

$133,497 

31,660 
$1,668 

350 

$187 

$26,793 

$12, 694 

11,061 

Cost 

$24,  437 

$97,443 

Soap- 

7,432 

Cost 

$340 

Oil  for  preparing  wool  for  cards  and  combs — 

Gallons 

Cost 

Chemicals  and  dyestuffs 

$12,162 

Fuel 

$10,458 

$1,3.59 

$20,605 

$7,765 

600 

$658,428 

$336 

$26,087 

Freight 

$6,287 

Shoddy  mRflf^  i"  mill  for  nss  thp.rfiin,  pounds 

Products,  total  value .  . . 

$1,064,641 

26,600 
$33,500 
$6,500 

136,481 
$956,347 

$744,297 

Square  yards       

All  other  felts      

158,686 
$647,064 

161,055 

$686,669 

Felt— 

300 

$5,400 

Partially  manufactured  products  for  sale — 
Waste- 

.56,030 
5,5,  603 

9,087 
$45,  491 

1,000 

$300 

5,000 
$10,000 

31,480 

$738 

Wool  hat  bodies  and  hats  in  the  rough — 

4,600 

$45,000 

Felt  hat  bodies  and  hats  in  the  rough— 

500 

$6,500 

$8,100 

S924 
$140 

8 
615 

8 
570 

45 

Power: 

4 
1,047 

6 

596 

3 
385 

2 
65 

1 
2 

4 

260 

Owned — 

Engines — 
Steam— 

4 

250 

Electric  motors — 

Rented— 

Electric  motors — 

15 

1 

152 
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Table  52.— FELT  HATS— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries , 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc- 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  Including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages; 
Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during 

the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the 

year , 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  piecework- 
ers, employed  during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over- 
January  , 

February 

March 

April 

May : 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December ,, 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July :: 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years- 
January  

February ' . 

March '..'..',""'.'. 

April '....'.'.['.'.['. 

May !!!!!' 

June 

July '.'.'...'.'. 

August ] . . 

September 

October '.'.'.'.['.'. 

November '.'.',','.'. 

December ,[[[ 

Machinery; 

Sets  of  woolen  cards,  number 

P  ickers,  number 

Formers  forfeit  hats,  number " 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

i^ent  of  works 

Taxes / 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  otlier 

sundry  expenses  not  hitherto  included 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  total  cost 

Wool- 
Domestic,  in  condition  purchased — 

Founds 

Cost 

Domestic,  scoured,  pounds 

Animal  hair  and  fur — 

Mohair — 

Pounds 

Cost ; 

Hatters'  fur^ 

Pounds 

Cost 


United  States, 


216 

$23, 258, 104 

$1,958,611 

$2, 887, 309 

85, 318, 675 

313,093,509 

252 

1,367 
SI, 488, 236 

85 
$248,531 

1,282 
$1, 239, 705 

1,083 
81,136,642 

199 
$103, 163 


24,345 

19, 692 

22, 047 

$11,282,237 

15, 432 
$9, 166, 347 

6,166 
$2,035,686 

449 
$80,205 


16,  495 
15,542 
15,496 
14, 727 
14, 565 
14, 793 
15, 369 
15, 634 
16,064 
15,924 
15,932 
15,764 

6,299 
6,386 
6,347 
5,977 
5,890 
6,887 
6,213 
6,256 
6,315 
6,136 
6,099 
6,187 

423 
427 
436 
416 
424 
444 
462 
•470 
471 
464 
479 
472 

6 

35 

579 

$2, 831, 197 

$147, 563 

$66, 342 

$2,  468, 499 

$169, 793 

$15,976,206 


44,000 

$15, 336 

44, 000 


10.000 

$3, 500 

6,718,369 
$6,743,936 


California. 


3 

$32,975 


$6, 676 

$27, 400 

2 

4 
$7,000 

1 
$3,000 

3 

$4,000 

3 

$4, 000 


28 

14 

23 

$15,280 

12 
$10,260 

11 
$5,020 


300 

$2,639 

$1,780 

$189 

$600 


$30,458 


Connecti- 
cut. 


66 

$3,361,884 

$100, 345 

$383, 635 

$864,028 

$2,003,976 

67 

449 
5426,510 

26 
$60,254 

42.' 
$366, 256 

376 
$341, 177 


$25,079 


5,918 

4,640 

5,158 

$2, 696, 091 

3,560 
$2,193,256 

1,684 
$499,295 


Illinois. 


14 
$3,640 


3,673 
3.606 
3,574 
3,165 
3,247 
3,307 
3,758 
3,873 
3,997 
3,593 
3,663 
3,466 

1,666 
1,688 
1,679 
1,419 
1,449 
1,439 
1,701 
1,760 
1,742 
1,496 
1,491 
1,498 

10 
17 
17 
12 
13 
16 
20 
17 
14 
13 
11 


30 

92 

$408,246 

$29,745 

$13, 227 

$325,  492 

$39, 782 

$3,953,693 


5 

$45, 050 

$4, 000 

$6,000 

$10, 100 

$24,950 


$6,908 

1 

$750 

7 
$6, 158 

5 
$5,222 


30 

37 
$24,244 

17 
$16, 760 

20 
$7,484 


Massachu- 
setts. 


$5,242 

$3, 230 

$187 

$1,825 


$54, 472 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows;   Delaware,  1;   Indiana,  1- 
Ohio,  2;  Rhode  Island,  1;  Texas,  1;  West  Virginia,  1. 


1,385,325 
$1,536,579 

Iowa,  1;  Maine, 


$1,845,307 
$136, 570 
$446,  419 
$534, 397 
$727, 921 
9 


$92, 817 


$92, 817 


66 
$86, 656 


13 

$6, 262 


1,763 

1,632 

1,686 

$626,824 

937 

$417, 316 

612 
$202,021 

37 

$7,488 


973 

977 


877 
893 
905 
911 
939 
930 
922 
925 

606 
615 
629 
620 
682 
681 
624 
628 
634 
629 
595 
601 

34 
33 
38 
36 
35 
36 
37 
39 
40 
40 
39 
37 


2 

$272,019 

$2,205 

$7,693 

$262, 121 


New  Jer- 
sey. 


$1,124,967 


647, 484 
$527,510 


63 

$4, 331, 313 

$260, 792 

$676, 102 

$638,  619 

$2, 765, 800 

81 

292 
$318, 144 

27 
$61,075 

265 
$257,069 

223 
$234, 867 

42 
$22,212 


5,870 

5,230 

5,705 
$3,275,888 

4,391 

$2,798,177 

1,289 
$472,  ,523 

26 

$5,188 


4,483 
4,328 
4,375 
4,253 
4,155 
4,208 
4,251 
4,310 
4,  .S,5S 
4,599 
4,, 598 
4,577 

1,297 
1,301 
1,307 
1,283 
1,254 
1,238 
1,228 
1,264 
1,310 
1,321 
1,336 
1,329 

25 
26 
27 
22 
22 
22 
27 
27 
27 
25 
25 
25 


3 

46 

$676, 951 

$39,946 

$12, 774 

$445, 140 

$79,092 

$4, 227, 235 


New  York. 


1,880,510 
$2,022,347 


43 

$4, 441,  470 

$361,044 

$464, 634 

$863, 392 

$2, 762, 400 

62 

235 
$263, 889 

11 
$22, 230 

224 
$241, 659 

183 
$216, 797 

41 
$24, 862 


5,180 

3,701 

4,397 

$2,309,061 

2,981 
$1,807,690 

1,377 
$493,291 

39 
$8,080 


2,979 
3,139 
3,066 
2,904 
2,860 
2,917 
2,907 
2,820 
2,879 
3,083 
.^,139 
3,079 

1,390 
1,421 
1,.393 
1,339 
1,339 
1,385 
1,398 
1,328 
1,335 
1,390 
1,377 
1,429 

38 
35 
37 
32 
33 
36 
63 
62 
41 
S8 
36 
37 


79 

$912, 359 

$43, 178 

$13,701 

$827,905 

$27, 575 

$3, 478, 454 


Peimsyl- 
vania. 


1, 563, 680 

$1,265,877 


25 
$8, 777,  678 
$1,  111,  860 
$907, 519 
$2, 312, 567 
$4, 445, 732 

29 

283 
$346,058 

14 
$91, 172 

269 
$254, 886 

222 
$233, 474 

47 
$21, 412 


4,932 

4,240 

4,619 

$2,122,086 

3,192 
$1, 761, 146 

1,094 
$305, 198 

333 
$55, 741 


3,096 
3,120 
3,103 
3,077 
3.071 
■  3, 108 
3,196 
3.236 
3,301 
3,332 
3.332 
3,332 

1.088 
1,100 
1.102 
1,094 
1,072 
1,069 
1,097 
1,091 
1,098 
1,102 
1,107 
1,108 

315 
315 
316 
313 
320 
333 
324 
334 
348 
347 
367 
364 

6 
2 

46 

$595,077 

$8,220 

$16,751 

$567,962 

$13,144 

$2,728,895 


44,000 

$15,336 

44,000 


10,000 
$3,500 

1,227,951 
$1, 307, 816 


All  other 
states.! 


15 

$432, 42T 

$4,000 

$3,100 

$89,997 

$335,330 

18 

27 
$26,910 

5 

$10,050 

22 
$16, 860 

16 
$14, 460 


$2,400 


621 

405 

622 

$212, 764 

342 
$161, 743 

179 
$50,863 

1 
$168 


370 
349 
339 
310 
322 
325 
323 
.356 
352 
356 
352 
350 

234 

232 
204 
188 
160 
141 
135 
163 
165 
167 
165 
194 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


15 

$58,764 

$19,260 

$1,850 

$37,454 

S200 

$377,042 


113,409 
$84,807 


1;  Minnesota,  2;  Missouri,  2;  Montana,  1;  New  Hampshire,  1; 
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Materials  used — Continued. 

Materials   purchased    in    partially    manufactured 
lonn— 
Tailors'  clippings,  rags,  etc.— 

Pounds 

Cost 

Shoddy- 
Founds 

Cost , 

Wool  waste  and  noils — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Wool  hat  bodies  and  hats  in  the  rough — 

Dozens 

Cost 

Felt  hat^odies  and  hats  in  the  rough — 

Dozens 

Cost 

AH  other  materials  which  are  components  of 

the  product 

Soap — 

Pounds 

Cost : 

OU  lor  preparing  wool  lor  cards  or  combs— 

(iallons 

Cost 

Chemicals  and  dyestuCEs 

r  uel 

Kent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products,  total  value 

Hats — 
Wool- 
Dozens  

Value 

Felt- 
Dozens  

Value 

Partially  manufactured  products  for  sale- 
Waste — 

Pounds 

Value 

Felt  hat  bodies  and  hats  in  the  rough- 
Dozens  

Value 

Wool  hat  bodies  and  hats  in  the  rough — 

Dozens 

Value 

All  other  products 

Amount  received  for  contract  woric 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 

Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors^ 

Number 

Horsepower 

Kented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  Idnd,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower. . . . 


United  States. 


California. 


10,000 
$1,200 

333   i 

S30 

6,000 
51,000 

179 
S323 

211.7l-'0 
$1,351,372 

$4, 301, 749 

2,000 
$120 

60 

S25 

$1, 140, 281 

S5.31,346 

.S23, 212 

S48, 107 

$1, 720. 24.5 

S93, 424 

$36,629,353 


18, 179 
$49,847 

2,611.875 
$34,314,234 


34,500 
$6,000 


$660,959 

2,430 

$4, 690 

$1,032,824 

$560, 799 

165 
18, 695 


203 
15, 871 

5 
48 

3 
65 


302 
2,065 


369 
274 
200 


Connecti- 
cut. 


Illinois. 


Massachu- 
setts. 


$22,  .boO 
$5,750 


30,783 
$194,207 

$1, 104, 620 


6,640 
$40,068 


$12,912 


3,289 
$18,250 

$415,051 


New  Jer- 


New  York. 


333 
$30 


Peimsyl- 
vania. 


All  other 
states. 


10,000 
$1,200 


6,600 
$1,000 


179 
$323 


40,992  92,984  23,512  11,240 

$209, 2S9  5627,040  $156,420  I       $83,248 

1  I 

$1,150,163  $1,027,897  $494,405  $90,951 


$10 
SI.  4.50 


S74,IJIJ0 


SriO  1 .  fi40 

SIM,  823 

S3i0 

S2  925 

ShS2 

■'^;,.sii6 

SJO 

$415,11.2 

;.i:.n 

.531,741 

S350 

!,  602, 799 

$105,918 

.547,379 

S23,fl01 

5210 

51.(147 

571,352 

517.257 

$2, 315, 591 


2,320 
$71,600 


600,312  ! 234,792 

$8,198,376  I :  $2,311,091 


63,670  !         6,640 
$396,056  I     $98,1.38 


5331,723 

5152,782 

5(i,995 

510,065 

S:',2J,779 

515,739 

;9, 540, 433 


179 
$3,977  I 

676, 906 
«, 905, 436 

9,500 
$4,000 

15, 825 
$164,  816 


$160,  305 

S94.  329 

$10, 075 

SO, 281 

$270,348 

S9, 702 

$7,739,774 


.-J^,000 
$120 


$25 

$72,931 

$81,380 

$1,205 

$15,270 

$565,993 

$13, 494 

$7,350,311 


18,000 
$45, 870 


631,374  413,506 

;6, 862, 797  '  $7,270,067 


25,000 
$2,000 


$26, 303 

$18.  423 

$520 

$1,548 

$64,901 

$5,141 

$840,627 


52,665 
$704,967 


$2,600 


.517.755 
550,  012 


45 
3,829 


46 
3,617 


$5,000 
$2,780 


4 
14 


$4,600 


1,295 


7 
1,145 


$46,967  j      $857,559 
$425,237  $27,418 


54 
6,531 


62 
4,631 

2 
27 


28 
3,537 


54 
1,326 


1 
26 


7 
100 


1 
30 


13 
115 


175 


39 
515 


16 
177 
181 


117 
43 


2,845 
$11,949 


2,430 
$4.  tCO 

S800       $100,243 
$28,884         $23,368 


19 
3,913 


8 

66S 


7 
445 


234 
1,168 


3 
117 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  53.— SHODDY— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


United 
States. 


Coimeoti' 
cut. 


Massachu- 
setts. 


New 
Jersey. 


New 
York. 


Ohio. 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Rhode 
Island. 


Ver- 
mont. 


All 

other 

states.  > 


Number  of  est  abliahment  s 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.; 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers, clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women- 
Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 
Greatest  munber  employed  at  any  one  time  during 

the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the 

year , 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 


Women  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 


Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  piecework- 
ers, employed  during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
January  , , 

February , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July.. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Skilled  operatives,  average  number: 
Spinners — 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Machinery; 

Sets  of  cards,  number 

Woolen 

Worsted 

Shoddy 

Combing  machines  of  American  manufacture,  number. 

Spindles,  producing,  mule,  woolen,  number 

Pickers,  number 

Garnet  machines,  number 

MisceUaneous  expenses,  total 

Eent  of  works 

Taxes 

Eent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other 

sundry  expenses  not  hitherto  included , 

Contract  work 


97 

$5,804,164 

$461, 352 

8971,554 

SI, 278, 004 

13,093,264 

110 

172 
$245,403 

44 
J102,724 

128 
J142, 679 

119 
8139,145 

9 
83,534 


2,678 

1,758 

2,089 

8834, 822 

1,625 
$723,540 

458 
$110,242 

6 
81,040 


1,562 
1,648 
1,673 
1,651 
1,599 
1,568 
1,620 
1,601 
1,622 
1,605 
1,646 
1,705 


480 
488 
480 
453 
433 
432 
442 
445 
430 
464 


10 


517 

4 

5 

608 

5 

312 

317 

116 

$461, 627 

$23,955 

$29,625 

8401,702 
86,245 


8617,159 
$27,976 
$73, 300 
$56,972 

$358,912 
7 

14 

$16,324 

3 

$3,900 

11 
812,424 

11 
812,424 


146 

103 

124 

855, 157 

117 
863,021 

7 
$2, 136 


107 
115 
115 
115 
126 
119 
132 
121 
122 
113 
109 
111 

7 
8 


31 
$1,206,361 
$104,004 
8241,985 
$262, 551 
8697,811 


47 
$68,875 

14 

$28,674 

33 
$40,301 

30 
$39, 165 

3 

81, 146 


684 

337 

444 

8189, 608 

379 
$173,457 

62 
$15, 683 

3 

$468 


427 
424 
400 
379 
371 
359 
368 
360 
360 
346 


67 


57 


19 


826, 753 
"'si,' 808 
824,946 


4 
8641, 103 
869,291 
$110,  678 
$146, 760 
$215,374 
2 

16 

$26,600 

4 
811,300 

12 
$15, 300 

11 
$14,900 

1 

$400 


297 

178 

223 

$87, 134 

183 
$76,988 

40 
810,146 


11 

$514, 149 

819,000 

$67,019 

$135, 340 

$292,790 

10 

18 

820,908 

4 
$5,750 

14 
$16, 158 

13 
814, 658 

1 
$500 


264 

188 

195 

$79, 558 

166 
$72,196 

29 
$7,363 


5 
$922, 447 
$76,120 
$135,000 
$260,885 
$461,442 

3 

21 

$37,088 

7 
$19,000 

14 
$18,088 

12 
$17,200 


615 

372 

426 

8158, 352 


$121,479 

168 
$36,873 


23 

$1,216,336 
$115,251 
$222,900 
$248,001 
8630, 184 
36 

34 

842,792 

4 
$15,000 

30 
$27,792 


$27,492 


215 
222 
202 
193 
179 
168 
162 
162 
159 
168 
176 
190 

50 
50 
47 
40 
35 
29 
27 
33 
39 
37 
45 


134 
145 
151 
148 
150 
147 
166 
179 
184 
181 
196 
211 

26 
26 
27 
27 
27 
26 
30 
31 
36 
31 
-31 
31 


266 
294 
299 
272 
248 
261 
258 
246 
246 
238 
274 
■325 

169 
160 
167 
166 
162 
164 
154 
143 
142 
151 
165 
163 


1 

8300 


421 

309 

360 

8142, 188 

274 
8120,772 

83 
820,844 

3 

8572 


252 
248 
231 
250 
257 
262 
287 
288 
295 
312 
304 
302 

81 
82 
82 


176 


66 


64 


77 


66 


64 


107 

16 

8123, 606 

$6,225 

88,483 

8107,548 
$1,250 


25 

14 

$38,043 


82,023 
836,020 


847, 607 

$4,990 

$701 

$41,916 


23 
3 

890, 124 


$8,221 
$81,903 


64 
44 

874, 880 
$5, 470 
84,266 

862, 644 
$2, 600 


4 

$67,066 

$1,000 

$7,500 

821,000 

$37,656 

8 


45 

42 

43 

819,752 

42 
$19,544 

1 
$208 


2 
10 

$9, 165 

$2,260 

8282 

84,118 
82,495 


3 

$436,384 
826, 661 
$52,322 
$30,896 

$325,605 
5 

9 

$9, 676 


'     9 
$9, 676 

8 
89,276 

1 
$300 


146 


123 
849,146 


$38,722 


37 

$10, 424 


21 
'$32,'445 
"$i,'844 
$30,601 


10 

8384,179 

823,060 

$60,860 

$116,599 

8183,680 

11 

13 
823,240 


$19,200 

5 
$4,040 

5 
$4,040 


160 

133 

151 
$63,927 

110 
$47,362 

41 

86,565 


103 
109 
113 
112 
112 
110 
108 
110 
111 
110 
111 
111 

42 
42 
42 
42 
39 
39 
39 
39 
42 
42 
42 
42 


33 
1 


32 


312 

26 

3 

$19,014 

$6,010 

$1,997 

$12,007 


I  Includes  estabhshmenta  distributed  as  follows:  California,  2;  Georgia,  1;  Illinois,  1;  Maine,  2;  Michigan,  1;  New  Hampshire,  1;  Tennessee,  1;  Wisconsin  1. 
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Materials  used,  total  cost 

Wool— 

^Foreign,  in  condition  purcliased — 

Pounds , 

Cost 

Domestic,  in  condition  purcliased — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Foreign  and  domestic,  scoured,  pounds 

Animal  hair- 
Camel,  alpaca,  and  vicuna  hair — 

Poimds 

Cost 

BufTalo,  cow,  and  other  animal  hpir — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Cotton,  other  domestic- 
Pounds , 

Cost 

Materials  purchased  in  partially  manufacturerl  form- 
Tailors'  clippings,  rags,  etc. — 

Pounds , 

Cost , 

Shoddy- 
Pounds , 

Cost , 

Wool  waste  and  noils — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Camel,  alpaca,  and  vicuna  noils  - 

Pounds 

Cost 

Tops- 
Pounds  

Cost 

AU  other  materials  which  are  components  of  tbe 

product 

Soaii — 

Pounds 

Cost 

OU  for  preparing  wool  for  cards  and  combs — 

Gallons 

Cost  

Chemicals  and  dyestuffs 

Fuel 

Kent  of  power  and  heat 

Mril  supphes 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products,  total  value 

Woolen  yarn,  all  wool — 

Pounds 

Value 

Waste- 
Pounds 

Value 

Shoddy  and  mimgo — 

Pounds 

Value 

Wool  extract- 
Pounds 

Value 

Flocks— 

Pounds 

Value 

All  other  products 

Amount  received  for  contract  work 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 

Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Ben  ted— 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower . .  - ; 

Fnmished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 


United 
States. 


$6,055,731 


267,600 
$43,604 

329,992 
$84,423 
421, 492 


5,000 
SI,  500 

500,000 
$12,654 

44,400 
$5,331 


6S, 921, 097 
$4,295,641 

187,100 
$12,385 

8, 141, 220 
$895,321 

36,626 
514, 433 

160 
$113 

$97, 139 

128,511 
$5,867 

329,107 
$84,034 
$142, 465 
$149, 144 
$26,893 
$29, 798 
$93,449 
$61,647 
$8, 406, 426 

2,037 
$234 

42,604 
$1,544 

54,401,295 
$6, 831, 689 

6,375,768 
$727,912 


2,968,203 
$143,636 
$366,671 
$336,939 

95 
12,445 


80 
7,825 

66 
3,601 


201 


417 
401 
365 


Connecti- 
cut. 


$362, 497 


3,803,409 
$281,083 


705. 158 
.532,  .387 


Massachu- 
setts. 


$1,249,985 


40,921 

$17,378 

40,921 


14,412,022 
S983, 115 

151, 100 
$11,800 

707, 408 


3,000 
$443 


3,616,202 
S180,121 


42,192 

$9,681 

$14, 455 

$10,366 


$1,421 

$280 

$12,824 

$468, 445 


1,005,053 
$150,7.58 

2.442,293 
$238,379 

651,881 

$44,  756 

$1,215 

$33,337 


11 
670 


11 
321 


$8,500 
4,290 


126,725 
$33,354 
$37,370 
$39,823 
$7,094 
$11, 745 
$12,386 
$18,326 
$1,814,944 


10,919,176 
$1,403,674 

2,214,286 
$272,318 


$19,9R0 
$118,972 

30 
4,108 


19 
2,060 

34 
1,866 


New 
Jersey. 


8663, 386 


3,676 

$2,071 

3,676 


.522,460 
$222,358 

36,626 
$14,433 


$63,200 

10,221 
$469 

46,154 

$8,107 

$15,302 

813,484 


$807 

$49,088 

$3,513 

$866, 268 


1,769,768 
$651,762 


165,200 

$6,250 

$208,266 


1,070 


New 
York. 


$496,  e 


2.5(1.  500 
&4U,  604 

66,260 
$13,652 
206, 750 


500, 000 
$12,654 


6,000 
$720 


4,603.993 
$308, 730 


204,500 
$26, 036 


150 
$113 

$30,439 

50,000 
$2,000 

16,256 

$3,669 

$14, 281 

$13, 163 

$1,600 

$2,929 

$19,890 

$6,311 

$701,954 

2,037 
$234 

27,604 
$44 

2,623,846 
$375,238 

1,000,000 
$116,100 

40,000 

$12,  ,600 

$1.33,  ,528 

$65, 310 

11 


7 
495 


9 
607 


Ohio. 


$948, 155 


187.  540 
S35,  31)2 
117, 54U 


36.  400 
$4,168 

11,180,230 
$813,314 


64,000 
$3,200 

40,200 
■512,495 
$28, 496 
$28,168 


$2, 949 

$4,200 

$15, 776 

1,239,267 


7,194,188 
$1,239,267 


5 
1,175 


5 
1,100 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


$1,713,379 

17,000 
$3, 000 

40,000 

$14, 500 

61,000 


5,000 
$1,  .500 


20,365,808 
$1,109,961 

6,000 


4,702,130 
.$519,664 


1.299,504 
$25,991 


$6,000 


47,448 
$13,926 
$6,370 
$24,114 
$5,3.50 
$6,  778 
$1,921 
$1,936 
$2,204,279 


1,6,000 
$1,500 

22,494,410 
82, 136, 797 


$66,982 

23 
1,960 


25 
1,770 


2  1 
75 


2 
40 
150 
76 


Rhode 
Island. 


$60,097 


Ver- 
mont. 


$463, 687 


1,114,900    1,&<)9,719 
$2,3,674  :  5123,840 


All 
Other 
states. 


$197,975 


2,600 

$1, 430 

2,600 


4,925,814 
$171,803 

30,000 
$225 


$6.58 
$3,000 
$1,.584 
$2,679 
$2,711 
$113, 433 


2,121,122 
580.030 
$1,015 
$32,388 

3 
133 


6,802 

$1,897 

$15,671 

$12,316 

$8,949 

$745 


$160 
$639,865 


0) 


W 


3 
896 


3 

115 


400 


350 


4,330 

$906 

$11,511 

$7, 155 

$900 

$840 

$3,106 

$100 

$357,970 


26,494,865 
=$874,203 

'719.190 
2 $102, 115 


$1,567 
2$19,960 

10 

1,124 


6 

735 


6 
345 


280 


ilncluded  In  "  all  other  states.' 


*  Includes  products  for  Vermont. 
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Table  54.— WOOL  SCOURING— DETAILED  SUIMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


United  States. 

California. 

Massa- 
chusetts. 

New 
Mexico. 

AU  other 
states.i 

Number  of  establislinients 

27 
$1,187,716 
.$133,969 
$192,626 
$466,390 
$394,731 

18 

56 

377,694 

15 
828,760 

40 
$48,934 

37 
847,414 

3 
81,520 

1,067 

649 

779 

8397,811 

702 
$375,578 

67 
819,610 

10 

82,623 

$149,1.55 

817,460 

88,001 

$123,694 

8214,624 
S61,4S0 
$58,781 
815,789 
811,111 
$64,072 
83,391 
$1,052,909 

26 
3,488 

24 
2,632 

3 

71 

8  ! 
747 

1 

10  1 

8 
108 
20 
60 

4 

$83,683 

6 

8398,120 

894,419 

$67,326 

8179,981 

866,394 

2 

20 

$28,340 

2 
82,200 

18 
826,140 

10 
$25,140 

2 
$1,000 

417 

302 

357 

8179,170 

351 
$177,672 

3 
$146,000 
$3,600 
$29,000 
$62,500 
861,000 

14 

Capital,  total 

$559,913 

Land 

$36,060 

B  uildings 

$96,300 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

840,809 

842,874 

6 

8 
$8,364 

$183,100 

Cash  and  sundries 

8244,463 
10 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  olBoials,  clerlts,  etc. : 

Total  number 

5 
$11,400 

2 
$7,800 

3 

$3,600 

3 
$3,600 

22 

Total  salaries 

829,600 
11 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

$18,760 
11 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 
Total  number 

8 
$8,354 

7 
$7,834 

1 

$520 

172 

23 

92 

$51,676 

65 

$42,886 

27 
$8,790 

Total  salaries 

810, 840 

Men — 

Nmiiber 

11 

Salaries 

810,840 

Women- 
Number 

114 

41 

64 

$24,482 

30 
815,257 

34 
89,225 

364 

283 

Total  wages 

8142,483 
256 

Wages 

$139,763 

Q 

Women  16  years  and  over-;- 

81,695 

Children  under  16  years — 

6 
$1,498 

878,698 

8900 

$4,516 

$73,283 

$71,778 

^^'  ages. 

$1,125 

836,062 
86,650 
$2,525 

$26,887 

895,007 
$45,800 
$28,828 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

822,160 

S!l,910 

$189 

812,061 

$29,552 

85,817 

80,679 

$429 

82,335 

$14,392 

812,235 

$772 

811,463 

818,287 
89; 863 
83,942 
$2,5,82 
8200 
$1,700 

included 

Materials  used: 

Total  cost 

Fuel 

$19,432 
$12,778 

$1,680 
835,391 

82,491 
$432,201 

6 
1,500 

4 

786 

2 
65 

5 
630 

Mill  supplies 

$6,890 

$12,589 

8900 

$409,633 

13 
1,494 

All  other  materials 

$120,277 

4 
253 

4 
180 

$90,898 

3 
241 

2 
200 

1 
6 

Povor: 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 

Engines- 

Gas  and  gasoline- 
Number  

Number 

3 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

117 
1 

Rented— 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

5 
73 

3 
35 

10 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 

20 

50 

1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  loUows:  Arkansas,  1;  Colorado, 
Pennsylvania,  1;  Rhode  Island,  1. 


2;  Cojmeoticut,  1;   Illinois,  2;  Minnesota,  1;  Missouri,  1;  New  Jersey,  2;  Oregon,  2; 


WOOL. 
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Table  55.— WOOL  PULLING— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capita] ,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Macbinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and'sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries , 

Officers  cf  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc.— 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

"Women— 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieccv orders,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  nxmiber 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

W  ages 

Children  under  16  yeau— 

Average  number 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not 

hitherto  included 

Materials  used,  total  cost 

Principal  materials 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products,  amount  received  for  work  done 

Power: 

Ninnber  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned— 

Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  m^otors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Rented — 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

Horsepower 


United  States. 

Illinois. 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Missouri. 

New  York. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

All  other 
states.  1 

34 

82.534,029 
.?229,  2.58 
S2,S3,98B 
$193, 556 

$1,827,229 
40 

65 
$74,415 

16' 
$26,739 

49 
$47,676 

43 
$43,876 

6 
$3,800 

944 

462 

681 

$364,754 

680 
$364,394 

1 

$360 

$128,396 

$16,  462 

$6,723 

$106,211 

$103,984 

S.53, 688 

$20. 434 

$408 

$3,168 

$19,132 

57,154 

$881,706 

25 
1,350 

2r, 

1,125 

2 
20 

5 
159 

2 
26 

2 
20 

3 

$33,200 
$3,600 
$6,000 
$1,700 

$22,000 
4 

1 
$600 

3 

$371,639 

$61,200 

$82,800 

$27,009 

$210,530 

6 

6 

$6,820 

3 

$30,300 

$6,500 

$10, 200 

$1,100 

$12,600 

3 

1 
$1,000 

4 

$269,872 

$9,000 

$17,000 

$24,365 

$209,507 

6 

7 
$11,339 

1 
$889 

6 
$10,460 

.   6 
$10,450 

8 

$1,370,208 

$127,250 

$110, 000 

$79,200 

$1,063,758 

9 

13 

$18,500 

3 
$9,600 

10 
$8,900 

9 

$8,500 

1 
$400 

286 

185 

2b2 

$112,401 

232 
$112,401 

13 
$468,910 
$31,808 
$57,986 
$60,182 
$318,934 
14 

37 

$36,156 

12 

$16,250 

1 
$600 

1 
$600 

6 
$6,820 

6 
$6,820 

1 
$1,000 

25 
$19,906 

21 

$17,606 

1 

$1,000 

33 

7 

12 

$5,200 

12 
$5,200 

4 

$2,400 

44 

18 

$13,  OW 

28 
$13,067 

91 

29 

63 

$24,735 

53 
$24,735 

115 

55 

93 

$61,230 

92 
$50,870 

1 

$360 

$23,.o94 

$4,600 

S637 

$18,357 
$5,363 

375 

168 

263 

$158,121 

263 
$158,121 

$3,  610 

$1,937 

$452 

$1,221 

$2,412 

$773 

$452 

$18,324 

$600 

$2,044 

$16,680 
$4,754 

$4,718 

$31,083 
81,900 
$1,989 

$27,794 
$24,887 

$46,467 
$6,425 
$1,293 

838,749 

865, 693 

$52,715 

$7,040 

$221 

$308 

$4,410 

SS76 
$200 
$665 

$2,529 

$2,404 
S187 
$849 

$1,756 

8167 

$105,897 

3 
210 

2 
60 

$7,344 

$26 
$1,161 

$348 

850 

$1,827 

$66,615 

3 
245 

3 

245 

$10 

8758 

812. 185 

84.600 

$291,080 

8 
300 

8 
275 

1 
15 

2 
9 

1 
1 

SI, 177 

$3,980 

$560 

$34,424 

$13, 440 

1 
35 

1 
35 

$370,250 
10 

560 

12 

510 

1 

3 

150 

I 

1 

25 

2 



p... 

20 

1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  loUows;  Calilomia,  2;  Connecticut,  1;  Kentuclry,  1;  Maine,  1;  Micliigan,  1;  New  Jersey,  1;  Ohio,  1;  U  tab,  2;  Washington,  2; 
3consin.  1. 


Wisconsin,  1. 
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SILK  MANUFACTURES. 


By  Franklin  Allen,  Expert  Special  Agent. 


The  statistics  for  the  silk  industry  in  the  United 
States,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1905,  which  covers 
the  calendar  year  1904,  show  a  gratifying  increase  in 
volume  of  manufacture  over  the  census  of  1900. 
The  year  1904  was  preceded  by  a  poor  year  for  the 
silk  industry  in  this  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries  on 
account  of  lessened  production  and  higher  prices  of 
raw  materials.  It  was  not  until  late  in  1904  (Octo- 
ber-November) that  more  favorable  conditions  en- 
sued in  the  United  States  because  of  increased  sup- 
phes  of  raw  silk  in  the  world's  silk  markets  and  more 
moderate  prices  of  raw  materials.  These  prime 
factors  developed  a  greater  activity  in  the  silk  mills 
of  this  country.  This  activity  continued  without  in- 
terruption until  late  in  the  spring  of   1905,    out  it 


commenced  so  late  in  1904  that  the  census  figures  of 
that  3'ear  were  not  materially  affected  by  it. 

The  silk  industry  as  treated  in  this  report  is  the 
census  classification  of  "silk  and  silk  goods,"  and  em- 
braces only  products  in  which  silk  is  the  material  of 
predominant  value.  Silk  hose  and  silk  knit  goods  are 
not  included,  as  these  articles  have  been  included  in  the 
classification  of  "hosiery  and  knit  goods,"  and  treated 
as  an  independent  branch  of  the  textile  industry  since 
the  census  of  1890. 

Table  1  presents  a  comparative  summary  of  the 
industry  as  returned  at  each  census  from  1860  to 
1905,  inclusive,  with  the  per  cent  of  increase  for  each 
census  period. 


Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CEXT  OF  INCREASE:  1860  TO  1905. 


1905 


Num'ber  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  numLer 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

MisceUaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products,  including  amount  re- 
ceived for  contract  work 

Raw  silk  used,  pounds 


624 

S109, 556, 621 

4,027 

S4, 742, 270 

79,601 

$26,767,943 

27,037 

512,787,322 

45, 198 

$12, 859, 156 

7,366 

Sl,121,4b5 

514,052,777 

575,861,188 

8133,288,072 
11,572,783 


1900 


483 

$81,082,201 

2,657 

S3, 134, 352 

65.416 

$20,9.12,194 

24,206 

$10,699,483 

34,797 

S9, 377, 696 

6,413 

$905, 015 

$10,264,208 

$62, 406, 665 

$107,256,268 
9,760,770 


1890 


$61,007, 

21. 

2 $1,917, 

49, 

$17,762, 

17, 

•59,  349, 

28, 

$7, 970, 

2, 

$442, 

$4,259, 

$51,004, 


$87,298,454 
6, 376, 881 


1880 


1870 


382 
$19, 125, 300 
(') 
(=) 
31,337 
$9, 146, 705 
9,375 
(') 

16, 396 
(=) 
5,566 

(<) 

$22,467,701 

$41,033,045 
2, 690, 482 


S6, 231, 130 

6.649 
$1,942,286 

1,734 
(=) 

3,529 
(=) 

1,386 
(') 
(') 
$7,817,559 

$12,210,662 
684, 488 


1860 


139 

$2,926,980 

(') 

(3) 

5,435 

$1,050,224 

1,585 

m 

3,850 

(=) 

(«) 

$3,901,777 

$6,607,771 
462, 965 


PES   CENT  OF  INCHEASE. 


1900 

to 
1905 


29.2 
35.1 
.51.6 
61.3 
21.7 
27.6 
11.7 
19.5 
29.9 
37.1 
14.8 
23.9 
36.9 
21.6 

24.3 
18.6 


1890 

to 
1900 


2.3 

69.0 

73.6 

63.4 

32.5 

18.1 

37.5 

14.4 

20.3 

17.7 

123.8 

104.4 

141.0 

22.4 

22.9 
63.1 


18S0 

to 

is:;o 


23.6 
166.7 


67.6 
94.2 

87.8 


76.3 


112.8 
137.0 


1870 

to 
1880 


344.2 
206.9 


371.3 
370.9 
440.7 


364.6 

'soi.'e' 


187.4 


236.0 
293.1 


1860 

to 
1870 


138.1 
112.9 


22.3 

84.9 

9.4 


100.4 


84.8 
47.8 


1  Decrease. 

^Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

3  Not  reported  separately. 

^Not  reported. 


MATERIALS   AND   PRODUCTS    TWICE   INCLUDED. 

As  was  fully  explained  in  the  report  on  silk  manu- 
facture at  the  last  census,'  there  is  considerable  dupli- 
cation in  the  materials  and  products  reported  for  the 
silk  industry.  But  to  give  due  credit  to  each  state 
for  its  inanufacturing  operations,  and  in  order  that 
the  silk  statistics  be  comparable  with  those  of  other 
industries  and  prior  censuses,  it  is  necessary  to  present 
the  total  cost  of  materials  and  total  value  of  products, 
including  duplicatidns.  The  method  of  eliminating 
the  duplication  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

'  Twelfth  Census,  Manufactures,  Part  III,  pages  200  and  201. 


1.  Organzine  and  tram,  reported  as  material  and 
product,  is  deducted  from  both  materials  and  products, 
respectively, 

2.  Spun  silk,  reported  as  a  product,  is  deducted  from 
both  materials  and  products. 

3.  Fringe  and  floss,  reported  as  material,  is  deducted 
from  both  materials  and  products. 

4.  Amount  received  for  contract  work,  reported  as 
product,  is  deducted  from  products. 

The  following  tabular  statement  sHows  for  the 
United  States  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  ma- 
terials and  products  twice  included  at  the  census  of 
1905: 

(161) 
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Materials  and  product 

twice  included:  1905. 

MATEKIALS. 

PEODUCTS. 

Poimda. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Total 

3,857,084 

116,400,231 

2,646,986 

$14,754, 512 

Organzlne  and  tram 

Fringe  and  floss,  bought  as 
such  and  used  in  manu- 

3,236,744 

49,811 
570,529 

14,552,426 

187,169 
1,660,647 

12,026,645 

49,811 
570,529 

19,190,650 
187,159 

Spun  silk,  made  for  sale 

Amount  received  for  con- 

1,660,647 
3,716,066 

lOrganzine  and  tram,  made  for  sale. 


Table  2  shows,  by  states,  for  1890,  1900,  and  1905, 
the  cost  of  materials  used  and  the  value  of  products  as 
reported;  the  cost  and  value,  respectively,  of  the 
materials  and  products  twice  included;  and  the  cost 
of  materials  and  value  of  products,  exclusive  of  dupli- 
cations. The  value  of  finished  goods  is  shown  to  be 
$118,533,560,  which  is  $26,082,348,  or  28.2  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  merchantable  product  of  the  silk 
industry  in  1900,  and  $49,378,961,  or  71.4  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  net  product  for  1890. 


Table  2. 


-MATERIALS  AND  PRODUCTS  TWICE  INCLUDED,  AND  MATERIALS  AND  PRODUCTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF 

DUPLICATIONS,  BY  STATES:  1890  TO  1905. 


Cen- 
sus. 

MATERIALS. 

PEODUCTS. 

STATE. 

Cost  of  mate- 
rials as 
reported. 

Cost  of  mate- 
rials twice 
included. 

Cost  of  mate- 
rials exclu- 
sive of 
duplications. 

Value  of 

products  as 

reported. 

Value  of 
products 
tmce  in- 
cluded. 

Value  of 
products  ex- 
clusive of 
duplications. 

1906 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1906 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

11905 
2  1900 
2  1890 

$75,861,188 
62,406,665 
51,004,425 

$16,400,231 
11,840,267 
16,637,620 

$59,460,967 
60,566,398 
35,466,905 

$133,288,072 
107,256,268 
87,298,454 

$14,754,512 
14,805,046 
18,143,865 

$118,633,560 

92,451,512 
69,154,299 

217,068 
146,219 
146,406 

9,098,196 
7,198,008 
6,201,876 

486,015 
187, 614 
314,866 

4,156,919 
3,823,963 
3,261,893 

22,339,447 
21,631,118 
17,908,883 

10,490,474 
6,670,037 
10,174,818 

24, 267, 122 
19,884,869 
12,094,389 

1,695,950 
818, 561 
149,763 

3,109,997 

2,146,376 

761,542 

12,280 
8,420 
3,600 

1,190,426 
667,713 
889,766 

23,476 
51,042 

204,788 
137,799 
142,906 

7,907,770 
6,640,296 
5,312,120 

462, 640 
136,472 
314, 865 

3,733,606 
3, 469, 266 
2,506,718 

16,487,082 
15,926,796 
12,703,382 

7,192,946 
5,425,064 
8,856,076 

18,723,360 
15,905,038 
5, 076, 785 

1,691,383 
780,831 
81,621 

3,067,582 

2,144,837 

473,542 

351,949 
255,902 
271,912 

15,623,693 
12, 378, 981 
9,788,961 

736,242 
421,088 
786,846 

7,012,062 
5,957,532 
5,667,669 

42,862,907 
39,966,662 
30,760,371 

20,181.212 
12,706,246 
19, 417, 796 

39,333,520 
31,072,926 
19,357,646 

2,665,986 

1,311,333 

229,062 

4,631,501 
3, 185,  .588 
1, 129, 402 

19,300 
9,300 
5,600 

1,642,299 
1,041,714 
1,666,390 

159,310 
29,893 

332,649 

246, 602 
266,312 

13,981,394 

minols         .  . .               

11,337,267 
8,123,561 

675,932 

391,195 
785,845 

423, 413 
364,697 
746,176 

5,862,365 
6,704,322 
6,205,501 

3,297,628 
1,144,973 
1,318,742 

6,643,762 
3,979,831 
7,017,604 

4,567 
37,730 
68,242 

52,416 

1,639 

288,000 

640,856 
290,730 
945,610 

1,796,361 
2,268,720 
5,364,389 

1,067,042 

751,034 

1,681,481 

8,272,332 
9,359,279 
7,963,323 

61,800 
22,294 
94,062 

1,196,222 

1,032,082 

444,000 

6,471,206 

5,666,802 
4,611,969 

41,066,556 

New  York 

37,697,942 
25,406,982 

19, 114, 170 

11,956,212 
17,736,315 

31,061,188 

21,713,647 
11,404,223 

2, 494, 186 

1,289,039 
136,000 

3, 436, 279 

2,153,606 
685,402 

1  Includes  states  as  follows:  Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Virginia. 
« Includes  states  as  follows:  Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Hampshirt',  North  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Virginia. 
•  Includes  states  as  follows:  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Virginia. 


IMPORTED     SILK     MATERIALS   AND     FINISHED     FABRICS. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports  of  raw  silk, 
spun  silk,  raw  silk  waste,  and  manufactured  silk  goods, 
for  1850,  1860,  1870,  1880,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  be- 
tween 1880  and  1905,  inclusive,  together  with  the  value 
of  domestic  silk  manufactures  at  each  census  from  1850 
to  1905,  inclusive,  are  shown  in  Table  3. 


An  increase  of  31.2  per  cent  in  the  value  of  silk 
materials,  and  of  33.7  per  cent  in  the  value  of  raw 
silk  alone  imported  between  the  censuses  of  1900  and 
1905  is  shown.  As  explained  ia  this  report  under 
"Interchange  of  fibers  in  the  textile  industries," 
1,221,586  pounds  of  reeled  and  spun  silk  were  consumed 
in  the  cotton,  wool,  and  hosiery  and  knit  goods  iudus- 
tries,  as  reported  for  the  census  of  1905. 
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Table  3.— IMPORTS  OF  SILK  MATERIAL  AND  SILK  GOODS,  AND  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION:  1850  TO  1905. 


TEAB  ENDINQ  JUNE  30— 


1905. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 


IMPORTED  SILK  MATERIALS.! 


Total  cost. 


$64,160,263 
49, 139, 607 
62,836,810 
45,551,269 


1901  32,556,637 

IWU'.'.'..'. I  48,884,997 

1899 ' 34,442,215 

1898 33,287,883 

1897 1  20,001,899 

1896  '  27,762,032 

1896  '  23,865,675 

1894   '  16,953,572 

1893 31,175,837 

1892  26,162,709 


1891. 
1890. 
1889. 
1888. 
1887. 

1886. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1882. 

1881. 

1880. 
1870. 
1860. 
1860. 


20.897,502 
25,209,175 
19,990,955 
20,509,092 
20,079,384 

18, 696, 578 
13,112,641 
13,427,851 
15,269,984 
13,610,072 

11.509,008 

13, 385, 134 

3,056,626 

1, 340, 676 

401,385 


Raw  silk. 


Pounds. 


17,812,133 
12,630,883 
13,637,206 
12,620,682 

9,139,617 
11,259,310 

9,691,145 
10,316,162 

6,613,612 

8,000,621 
7,974,810 
4,956,875 
7,422,430 
7,521,342 

4,917,688 
5,943,360 
6,329,646 
6,173,840 
4,699,574 

4,754,626 
3,424,076 
3,222,546 
3,263,370 
2,879,402 

2,650,103 
2,562,236 
^,589 
»  297,877 
>  120,010 


Cost. 


$59,542,892 
44,461,504 
49,002,697 
41,714,331 

29,353,777 
44,649,672 
31,827,061 
31,446,800 
18,496,944 

26,246,902 
22,029,068 
15,627,822 
29,055,557 
24,321,494 

17,994,654 
23,285,099 
18,544,025 
19,151,208 
18,687,246 

17,232,505 
12,421,739 
12,481,496 
14.043,340 
12,890,392 

10,888,264 
12,024,099 
3,017,968 
1, 340, 676 
401,385 


Spun  silk. 


Pounds. 


2,305,847 
2,053,077 
1,924,251 
2,002,672 

1,652,177 

2,336,947 

1,703,794 

966,974 

801, 336 

782,796 
843,647 
437,428 
768,502 
489, 662 

858,706 
411,621 
274,362 
197, 139 
172, 617 

178,383 
78,890 
91,750 
43,812 
14,726 

19,325 
37, 239 
7,521 

m 


Cost. 


$3,120,210 
3,039,107 
2,825,760 
2,916,918 

2,605,272 
3,665,237 
1,962,688 
1,177,817 
1,083,616 

998,604 
1,239,619 

719, 390 
1,338,851 
1,093,384 

1,821,421 
883,644 
669,045 
578,950 
441,299 

442,310 
226,412 
189, 722 
126, 832 
47,296 

60,830 
111,999 
37,668 

m 
m 


Raw  silk  waste, 
including  cocoons  and 
noUs. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


4,545,174 
4,091,826 
1, 633, 663 
1, 614, 144 

1,265,938 
1,814,405 
1,559,238 
1,772,789 
1,479,832 

1,363,366 
1,341,650 
946, 610 
1,075,047 
1,312,707 

1,348,941 
1,667,080 
1,315,478 
1,196,482 
1,428,517 

2,063,434 

884,832 

1,062,342 

1,477,736 

341,867 

240, 310 


$1,497,161 

1,638,9.36 

1,008,453 

921,020 

697,688 
780,088 
662,566 
663,266. 
421, 339 

516, 526 
696,988 
606,360 
781,429 
737,831 

1,081,427 

1,040,432 

787,885 

778,934 

950,840 

1,021,763 
464,490 
766, 633 

1,099,812 
672, 384 

659, 914 
1,248,436 


VALUE  or  MANUEACTDEED 
SILK  GOODS. 


Imported.) 


$28,702,445 
28,443,901 
33,222,113 
29,326,310 

24,330,995 
26,803,534 
23,063,916 
21,457,249 
25,433,477 

25,629,128 
29,783,629 
23,441,139 
36,581,097 
30,348,796 

35,478,966 
37, 363, 143 
34,297,684 
32,363.678 
30,822,978 

27,613,545 
27, 880, 386 
37,840,8.52 
33,180,280 
38,280,965 

32, 316, 396 
31,  .348, 948 
24, 219, 981 
32,961,120 
17,694,668 


Domestic. 


$133,288,072 


107,266,258 


87,298,464 


41.033,045 

12,210,662 

6,607,771 

1,809,476 


1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, ' '  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States." 

2  Estimated  from  current  prices,  the  value  only  being  on  record. 
8  Not  reported  separately. 


The  values  of  imported  manufactured  goods  are  for- 
eign iavoice  values,  to  wMch  an  average  of  about  70 
per  cent  should  be  added  for  freight,  revenue  duty, 
importers'  profits,  and  occasional  advances  on  invoices 
in  order  to  determine  the  actual  cost  to  consumers. 
While  the  iacrease  ia  the  value  of  manufactured  silk 
goods  imported  in  1905  over  1900  was  only  7.1  per  cent, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  value  of  the  goods 
imported  iu  1905  is  distributed  as  follows: 


Total 

Dress  and  piece  goods 

Laoes  and  embroideries 

Ribbons ■  ■ 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  wearing  apparel 

Velvets,  plushes,  and  other  pUe  fabrics 

All  other,  not  specially  provided  for 


Value. 


$28,702,445 


16,15,5,053 
4,670,853 
1,880,071 
2,264,903 
1,386,047 
3,356,518 


Spun  siLk  yams,  known  iu  Europe  outside  of  Eng- 
land, as  "schappe"  yarns,  are  excluded  from  finished 
goods  imported,  as  they  are  classified  for  Census  pur- 
poses as  materials  used. 

MATERIALS    AND    PRODUCTS. 

Table  4  shows  the  quantity  and  cost  of  materials 
used  and  the  value  of  products,  with  the  per  cent  of 
increase  for  each  item,  for  1890,  1900,  and  1905. 

In  the  silk  industry  the  cost  of  materials  per  $100 
of  products  has  varied  but  slightly.  In  1880  it  was 
$54.76;  in  1890,  $58.43;  iu  1900,  $58.18;  and  ia  1905, 
$56.92. 

The  quantity  of  organziue  and  tram  bought  as  such 
and  used  in  manufacturing  iu  1905  was  38.4  per  cent 
greater  than  ia  1900  and  the  cost  38.1  per  cent  greater. 
No  similar  comparison  with  the  census  figures  of  1890 
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is  possible,  for  the  reason  that  the  amount  of  organ- 
zine  and  tram  reported  as  material  at  that  census  in- 
cluded organziae  and  tram  thrown  under  contract  for 


silk  manufacturers  by  commission  throwsters,  while 
the  amounts  reported  for  the  censuses  of  1900  and 
1905  represent  only  organzine  and  tram  purchased. 


Table  4.— MATERIALS   USED,   BY   KIND,    QUANTITY,    AND    COST;  AND   PRODUCTS,  BY  KIND  AND  VALUE,  WITH 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1890  TO  1905. 


Materials  used,  total  cost 

Raw  silk — 

Pounds 

Cost : 

Waste  silk,  cocoons,  and  noils — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Organzine  and  tram — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Spun  silk — 

Pounds 

Cost ;...; 

other  silk  materials — 

Pounds ,  , 

Cost 

Yarns,  other  than  silk — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Fuel  and  rent  of  power  and  heat 

All  other  materials,  including  mill  supplies  and  freight 

Products,  total  value 

Organzine  and  tram  made  for  sale 

Spun  silk  yam  made  for  sale 

Macliine  twist  and  sewing,  embroidery,  fringe,  floss,  and  wash  silks 

Dress  goods,  figured  and  plain,  and  other  silk  broad  goods,  except  velvets  and  plushes 

Velvets  and  plushes 

Tapestries,  curtains,  and  other  upholstery  broad  goods 

Kibbons  and  laces 

Braids  and  bindings 

Dress,  cloak,  millinery,  and  military  trimmings,  including  fringes  and  gimps 

All  other  products,  including  embroideries 

Amount  received  for  contract  work 


1905 


$75, 861, 188 

11,572,783 
845,  318,  416 

(') 

3, 236, 744 
$14, 552, 425 

1,961,201 
$4, 310, 061 

515,962 
$1,810,632 

9,730,769 
S3, 713, 794 
51,130,556 
S5, 025, 304 
$133,288,072 
89,190,650 
81,660,647 
$10,146,071 
$66,917,762 
84,502,021 
.81,659,982 
$22,636,093 
$3,493,977 
$4, 124, 661 
$5. 340, 162 
$3,716,066 


1900 


$62, 406, 666 

9,760,770 
$40,721,877 

1 , 667, 195 
$734, 639 

2, 338,  464 
810, 539, 632 

1,550,291 
$3,406,069 

74,040 

$284, 788 

7,116,728 

$2,  406,  354 

$684,002 

$3, 629, 414 

$107,266,258 

$11,167,191 
81,026,227 

$10,246,190 

$62,162,816 
84,969,971 
81,009,836 

819,270,283 
81,622,565 
$2,295,010 
$1,268,950 
$2,337,220 


1890 


$51,004,425 

6,376,881 
$26,087,371 

1, 357, 618 
$1,106,608 

3, 305, 372 
$16,518,979 

m 

744,223 
$2,638,242 

6,624,960 

$2, 327, 684 

$485, 516 

81,840,025 

$87,298,454 

$16, 880, 366 
31,263,489 
88,917,844 

822,965,750 
$3,141,026 
83,712,332 

$17, 343, 197 
$2,771,382 
$8, 564, 566 
$1,758,502 


PEK  CENT  OF 
INCREASE. 


1900 

to 

1905 


21.6 


18.6 
11.3 


38.4 
38.1 

25.9 
26.5 

696.9 
635.8 

36.7 
54.3 
66.3 
38.5 
24.3 
217.7 
61.8 

n.o 

2a  3 
29.2 
54.5 
17.5 

129.5 
79.7 

320.-8 
69.0 


1890 

to 

1900 


22.4 


53.1 
56.1 


22.8 
233.6 


229.3 
2  36.2 


290.1 
2  89.2 

26.6 
3.4 

40.9 

97.2 

22.9 
233.8 
218.8 

14.9 
127.2 

67.9 
272.8 

11.1 
245.1 
273.2 
2  27.8 


1  Not  reported  separately. 

TTirowsters. — The  work  of  commission  throwsters, 
although  an  important  branch  of  the  industry,  is  now 
treated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  done  on  com- 
mission for  other  establishments  engaged  in  weaving, 
the  latter  furnishing  the  raw  silk  and  accounting  for 
the  products.  The  relation  of  commission  throwing 
to  the  silk  industry  of  the  United  States  grows  more 
and  more  important.  Table  5  shows  the  relation  at 
the  census  of  1905. 

Of  the  11,572,783  pounds  of  raw  silk  consumed  by 
silk  mills  at  this  census,  7,101,851  pounds,  or  61.4  per 
cent,  were  thrown  under  contract  into  organzine  and 
tram  by  establishments  throwing  raw  silk  for  others; 
1,744,709  pounds,  or  15.1  per  cent,  were  consumed  by 
the  "machine  twist,"  "sewing,  embroidery,  and  wash 
silk,"  and  "fringe  and  floss"  branches  of  the  industry. 
The  remainder,  2,726,223  pounds,  or  23.5  per  cent  of  the 
total,  was  thrown  in  silk  mills  which  operate  their  own 
throwing  plants. 


2Decrease. 

Table  5. — Total  consumption  of  raw  silk,  and  raiv  silk  throicn  under 
contract,  by  states:  1905. 


STATE. 

Total 
consump- 
tion of 
raw  silk 
(pounds). 

EATV   SILK   THROWN   UNDER    CON- 
TRACT. 

Total 
(pounds). 

Organzine 
(pounds). 

Tram 
(pounds). 

United  States 

11,572,783 

7,101,851 

3,635,384 

3,466,467 

California 

46, 265 

1,320,. 509 

78, 100 

739,004 

3,653,090 

1,006,793 

3,970,044 

262,112 

,  590, 876 

216,454 

131,038 

85,416. 

Illinois 

Massachusetts . : 

New  Jersey 

1,689,088 
705,078 

4, 116, 299 

SR.OOO 

286,932 

702,055 

359,248 

2,288,174 

68,000 

86, 869 

987,033 

345, 830 

1,828,125 

20,000 

200,063 

Pennsylvania 

All  other  states  i 

I  Includes  states  as  follows:  Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Virginia. 

Table  6  shows,  by  states,  the  number  of  throwing 
spindles  in  commission  throwing  plants  and  in  silk 
mills,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1905. 


SILK. 

Table  6 — THROWING  SPINDLES  IN  COMMISSION  THROWING  PLANTS  AND  SILK  MILLS:  1905. 
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THROWING    SPINDLES    (NUMBER). 

Aggregate. 

Conainission  throwing  plants. 

Silk  mlUs. 

STATE. 

Total. 

Organzine. 

Tram. 

Total. 

Organzine. 

First 
time 
over. 

Second 
time 
over. 

First 
time 
over. 

Second 
time 
over. 

Tram. 

United  States 

1,197,408 

628,914 

350,549 

204,885 

73,480 

668, 494 

302, 431 

211,012 

65,051 

Calilomia 

2,034 
28, 172 
22,390 
232,673 

102,428 

743,765 

0,836 

59, 110 

2, 034 
19,732 
22,  .390 
80,701 

45,258 
355,967 

838 
9,198 
9,454 
39,384 

27, 578 
192,817 

38 

6,914 

10,156 

30.256 

14, 632 
135,606 

1, 158 

Connecticut 

8,440 

4,092 

2,728 

1,620 

3,620 

New  Jersey 

151,972 

57, 170 

387,798 

6,836 

16,698 

86,370 

28,420 

221,229 

3,400 

7,038 

46,114 

17,628 

131,695 

1,436 

6,284 

19,488 

11,122 

34, 874 

2,000 

4,376 

11  061 

New  York 

3,048 
27, 544 

Rhode  Island 

42,412 

23,162 

13,  410 

5,840 

1  Tneludos  states  as  follows:  Commission  throwing  plants — Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,    bilk  mills — Delaware,  Maine,  Michigan, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 


The  total  number  of  throwing  spindles  reported  in 
1905  was  1,197,408,  an  increase  of  14.6  per  cent  since 
1900.     They  were  classified  as  follows: 

TJiTowing  spindles:  1905  and  1900. 


1905 


Total. 


Organzine,  first  time,  over . . . 
Organzine,  second  time  over. 
Tram  spindles 


1900 


1,197,408       1,045,304 


652,980 
415,897 
128,531 


582, 180 
345, 145 
117,979 


Per  cent 

ol 
increase. 


14.6 


12.2 
20  5 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  statistics  preserve  the 
proper  technical  proportion  between  the  number  of 
second  time  over  and  first  time  over  spindles,  namely, 
about  two-thirds. 

During  the  year  1905,  immediately  following  the 
census,  the  following  additions  were  made  to  the  throw- 
ing spindle  equipment  of  the  United  States :  * 


Total 98,040 


Total. 


Organzine,  first  time  over 

Organzine,  second  time  over. 
Tram  spindles 


50, 270 
36,882 
10,888 


Belt- 
driven 
spindles. 


87,924 


43,626 
33,610 
10,888 


Band- 
driven 
high 


spindles. 


6,744 
3,372 


In  silk  spinning,  the  belt  system,  so  called,  where 
the  spindles  are  driven  by  contact  with  an  endless  belt 
instead  of  with  bands,  was  referred  to  in  the  special  re- 
port on  silk  at  the  census  of  1900  as  having  been  first 
practically  introduced  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1889.  The  belt-drive  system  was  adapted  to  the  mod- 
em self-oiling  spindle  and  promptly  won  favor  and 
adoption. 

'  Thirty-fourtli  Annual  Report  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America, 
1906,  pages  68  and  104. 


At  this  census  an  effort  has  been  made  to  further 
classify  the  throAving  equipment  of  the  throwing 
plants  into  belt-driven  spindles,  band-driven  high 
speed  spindles,  and  band-driven  step  and  bolster  spin- 
dles for  organzine  first  time  over  and  second  time 
over,  and  for  tram  spindles.  The  total  number  of 
commission  throwing  plants  in  1905  was  about  100. 
Replies  were  not  received  from  all  of  the  throwsters, 
but  the  information  secured  indicated  that  the  belt- 
driven  spindle  predominates  greatly  in  the  plants  of 
the  commission  throwsters.  The  relative  proportion  of 
the  returns  received  was,  approximately,  belt-driven 
spindles,  75  per  cent;  band-driven  high  speed  spindles, 
24  per  cent;  and  step  and  bolster  spindles,  not  over  1 
per  cent.  No  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  similar 
classification  from  the  silk  weaving  mills  which  operate 
their  own  throwing  plants.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  belt  system  gives  more  uniform  twist  and  requires 
less  attention  than  the  band-driven  frames,  and  the 
economy  of  the  system  favors  its  substitution  for  the 
old  band-driven  type. 

During  the  past  five  years  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  perfecting  throwing  machinery,  thereby  im- 
proving the  product  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
the  constantly  increasing  wages  having  made  it  imper- 
ative that  some  such  gains  be  made  possible.  Wind- 
ing frames  have  been  improved  by  introducing  adjust- 
able balanced  swifts,  improved  take-up  spindles,  and 
redrawing  attachments,  all  combining  to  make  a  more 
perfect  spinning  bobbin. 

The  combination  process  of  making  organzine  by 
spinning,  doubling,  and  twisting,  and  tram  by  doubling 
and  twisting,  in  one  operation,  which  was  referred  to 
in  the  Census  report  of  1900  as  newly  introduced,  has 
been  fully  perfected,  and  many  large  establishments 
are  now  equipped  entirely  with  this  system.  The 
combination  process  saves  over  the  best  style  of  the 
single  processes,  33  per  cent  being  gained  in  floor  space 
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alone,  and  also  enables  the  throwsters  to  employ  a 
superior  class  of  operatives  at  higher  wages  and  thus 
to  improve  greatly  the  quality  of  the  finished  organ- 
zine  and  tram.  These  changes  alone  have  done  more 
to  improve  the  product  without  a  material  increase  in 
cost  than  all  others  combined  since  the  introduction 
of  the  high  speed  Atwood  spindle,  twenty-five  years 
previous. 


The  present  high  efficiency  and  superior  quality  of 
throwing  machinery  in  the  United  States  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  rest  of  the  silk  world  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  sUk  industry  in 
this  country. 

Table  7  presents  a  summary,  by  states,  of  establish- 
ments reporting  throwing  spindles,  classified  according 
to  the  number  reported. 


Table  7.— ESTABLISHMENTS  CLASSIFIED  BY  NUMBER  OP  THROWING  SPINDLES,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments 
reporting 
throwing 
spindles. 

ESTABLISHMENTS   KEPOKTING— 

Number 

of 
throw- 
ine  spin- 
dles. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 

STATE. 

Under 
2,500. 

2,500 

and 

under 

5,000. 

6,000 

and 

under 

7,600. 

7,500 

and 

under 

10,000. 

10,000 

and 

under 

12,600. 

12,600 

and 

under 

15,000. 

16,000 

and 

under 

20,000. 

20,000 

and 

under 

26,000. 

26,000 

and 

under 

40,000. 

40,000 

and 

under 

45,000. 

45,000 

and 

under 

50,000. 

50,000 
and 
over. 

crease  in 

number 

of 

throw- 
ing spin- 
dles, 1900 

to  1905. 

United  States 

162 

64 

27 

22 

19 

14 

8 

5 

R 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1,197,408 

14.6 

70 

62 

13 

8 

2 

6 
3 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

16 

25 

1 

6 

6 
9 
5 

1 

12 
6 
3 

12 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

6 

7 

6 
1 

2 
1 
2 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

743,765 

232,673 

102,428 

28,172 

28,090 

22,  390 
11,266 
6,836 
4,902 
4,760 

3,420 
3,408- 
3,264 
2,034 

21.6 

115.5 

1 

113.6 

1 

16.0 

1 

11.0 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

128.5 

16.4 

i' 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 



(^) 

344.0 

81.5 

427.8 

(») 

2,211.4 

1  Decrease. 


2  No  throwing  spindles  reported  in  1900. 


•  Same  number  reported  in  1900  and  1905. 


The  total  number  of  accessory  spindles,  as  shown  in 
Table  25,  is  1,256,180,  an  increase  of  33.3  per  cent  since 
1900.  Of  the  total  number  of  accessory  spindles  in 
1905,  28.6  per  cent  were  reported  by  commission 
throwing  plants,  and  71.4  per  cent  by  all  other  silk 
mills. 

Ivterchange  of  fibers  in  the  textile  industries. — The 
quantity  of  reeled  silk  yarns  and  spun  silk  yarns  con- 
sumed by  the  textile  industries  of  the  United  States 
other  than  the  silk  industry  is  shown  for  the  censuses 
of  1890,  1900,  and  1905  in  Table  8. 

Table  8.— Silk  yarn  used  by  cotton,  wool,  and  hosiery  and  knit 
goods  manufactures:  1890  to  1905. 


INDUSTRY. 

Census. 

Total 
(poimds). 

Reeled  silfc 

yam 
(pounds) . 

Spun  siUi 

yam 
(pounds) . 

Total  

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1,221,586 

1,147,270 

427, 269 

638,092 
574,922 
277,  J57 

583,494 

672,348 
160,112 

Cotton  manufactures  i...... 

412,589 
660,680 
61,434 

488,326 
320,343 
256,494 

320,671 
266,247 
120,341 

265,256 

342,426 

32,851 

202,678 
70,073 
166,709 

170,268 
162,424 
77,697 

147,333 

218,255 
18,683 

285,748 

260,270 
88,785 

160,  413 

103,823 
42,744 

1  Includes  cotton  goods  arid  cotton  small  wares. 

2  Includes  worsted  goods,  woolen  goods,  carpets  and  rugs,  felt  goods,  and 
wool  hats. 

The  fact  that  the  Census  statistics  show  a  decrease 
of  77,169  pounds  in  the  quantity  of  reeled  silk  yarns 


consumed  by  the  cotton  industry  in  1905,  as  compared 
with  1900,  and  of  70,922  pounds  of  spun  silk  yarns,  is 
a  great  surprise  to  silk  manufacturers  and  to  many 
cotton  manufacturers.  In  view  of  the  well-established 
fact  that  the  manufacture  of  mixed  cotton  and  silk 
cloths,  especially  in  large  cotton  mills,  has  markedly 
increased  in  recent  years,  the  following  is  believed  to 
be  a  correct  explanation  of  the  seeming  anomaly: 

1.  The  figures  for  the  census  of  1905  are  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1904. 

2.  In  the  year  1903  there  was  a  great  demand  on 
the  cotton  mills  for  woven  colored  wash  fabrics  which 
were  made 'from  cotton  warps,  and  silk  stripes,  and 
silk  filling  either  partly  or  wholly.  So  great  was  the 
demand  that  it  was  supposed  it  would  continue  in  1904. . 
Some  of  the  large  cotton  mills  acted  on  this  supposition 
and  made  heavy  stocks  of  similar  goods,  but  early  in 
1904  a  demand  sprang  up  for  plain  white  goods  as  a 
cheaper  fabric  and  the  striped  goods  became  a  drug  on 
the  market,  resulting  in  great  loss  to  some  of  the  cotton 
mills.  To  illustrate,  prices  of  these  goods  fell  from 
30  to  10  cents  a  yard.  The  movement  in  this  direction 
was  helped  by  the  substitution  of  mercerized  cotton 
yarn  for  silk,  the  price  of  mercerized  cotton  having 
materially  declined  since  the  year  1903,  and  the  com- 
mercial result  was  a  lessened  consumption  of  silk 
yarns  in  the  following  year. 

Fashion  continued  to  favor  the  cotton  converting 
trade  in  1905  and  since,  but  the  demand  for  silk  yarns 
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for  silk  warps  or  filling  increased  considerably  in  the 
last  named  year.  This  is  corroborated  by  an  inde- 
pendent inquiry  made  of  the  silk  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  who  are  the  chief  sellers  of  silk  yams  to  cotton 
manufacturers.  Their  returns  show  conclusively  that 
the  aggregate  sales  of  this  character  were  over  50 
per  cent  greater  in  the  calendar  year  1905  than  in  the 
calendar  year  1904. 

In  other  respects  the  Census  figures  indicate  a  con- 
stantly growing  demand  for  reeled  silk  yarns  and  spun 
silk  yams  by  the  knit  goods  trade,  and  of  spun  silk 
yarns  by  the  wool  industry.  The  above  figures  illus- 
trate also  the  well-known  fact  that  the  business  of 
legitimate  silk  manufacturers  is  being  invaded  with 
increasing  success  by  a  new  class  of  competitors  in  the 
domestic  textile  industries. 

Table  9  indicates  the  extent  of  the  interchange  of 


fibers  in  the  silk  industry,  and  shows  the  quantity  and 
cost  of  the  different  materials  used  in  silk  manufacture 
at  the  censuses  of  1890,  1900,  and  1905,  with  the  per 
cent  which  each  item  forms  of  the  total. 

The  total  cost  of  all  materials  consumed  by  the  silk 
industry  at  this  census  increased  $13,454,523,  or  21.6 
per  cent,  over  the  year  1900.  Reeled  silk  increased 
18.6  per  cent  in  quantity,  spun  silk,  25.9  per  cent,  and 
artificial  silk  nearly  seventy-six  fold.  The  great  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  artificial  silk  is  accounted 
for  by  its  adaptability  for  braids  and  fringes,  dress 
trimmings,  millinery  trimmings,  etc.  The  consump- 
tion of  cotton  yarns  by  the  silk  industry  increased  30.1 
per  cent  in  quantity  and  has  reached  a  total  of 
8,387,048  pounds;  mercerized  cotton  yams  increased 
187.1  per  cent;  woolen  yarns,  85.1  per  cent;  mohair 
yarns,  32  per  cent;  and  other  yams,  20.8  per  cent. 


Table  9.— MATEEIALS  USED,  BY  KIND,  QUANTITY,  AND  COST,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL:  1890  TO  1905. 


MATERIALS   USED. 

PER  CENT 

OF  TOTAX. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1905 

1900 

1890 

Totair. 

27,007,459 

22,507,488 

17,409,054 

$75,861,188 

$62,406,666 

$51,004,425 

100.0 

100.0 

loo.o 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

SnifTnfttP'riftln ,.                       

17,276,690 
9,730,769 

15,390,760 
7,116,728 

11,784,094 
5,624,960 

65,991,634 
3,713,794 

55,686,895 
2,406,354 

46,351,200 
2,327,684 

64.0 
36.0 

68.4 
31.6 

67.7 
32.3 

87.0 
4.9 

89.2 
3.9 

90.9 

Textile  yams  other  than  silk 

4.6 

Cottonyam.  ..             

8,387,048 
631,247 
443,156 
138,389 
130,930 

6,444,208 
219,861 
239,461 
104,810 
108,388 

2,586,954 
471,035 
409,867 
137.097 
108,841 

6,166,860 

1,830,650 
165,683 
167,770 
107.365 
134:986 

4,313,416 

8 

2,326,641 

31.1 
2.3 
1.6 
0.5 
0.5 

28.6 
1.0 
1.1 
0.4 
0.5 

3.4 
0.6 
0.5 
0.2 
0.2 

8.1 

2.9 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 

6.9 

Woolen  yam 

4.5 

>  Not  reported  separately  In  1890. 


Sewing  silk  and  machine  twist. — The  making  of  sew- 
ing silk  became  a  household  industry  in  New  England, 
chiefly  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  in  the  fijst 
half  of  the  last  century.  The  invention  of  the  sewing 
machine  developed  a  demand  for  machine  twist,  a  silk 
thread  specially  sidted  for  use  in  sewing  machines,  and 
first  applied  to  that  purpose  in  February,  1852. 

The  following  tabular  statement  illustrates  the 
growth  of  the  sewing  silk  and  machine  twist  branch  of 
the  industry,  omittiag  fringe  and  floss  silks,  at  the 
several  census  periods  since  1850: 


1005. 
1900. 
1890. 
1880. 
1870. 
1860. 
1850. 


Pounds. 


1,539,355 

1,465,575 

1 1,119, 825 

1791,526 

516,621 

409,429 

V) 


Value. 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease in 
quantity. 


$9,449,009 
9,274,800 
7,068,213 
6,783,855 

h 

8  1,209,426 


6.0 
30.9 
41.5 
53.2 
26.2 


1  Sewing  silk  and  machine  twist  only. 

»Not  reported  separately.  ^    .    ,or;o 

•  All  sewing  silk;  machine  twist  nrst  made  m  i^i. 


New  England  continues  in  the  lead  in  the  production 
of  sewing  silk  and  machine  twist,  Connecticut  alone 
contributing  50.8  per  cent  and  Massachusetts  25.7  per 
cent  in  1905  of  the  total  production.  The  steady 
growth  of  this  branch  of  the  silk  industry,  as  shown  in 
the  above  statement,  up  to  1900,  and  which  continued 
through  the  years  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  practically 
came  to  a  halt  in  1904.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  con- 
sumption of  raw  silk  for  spool  silks  and  skein  silks  was 
actually  less  in  1904  than  it  was  in  any  one  of  the  years 
from  1901  to  1903.  Manufacturers  of  cheaper  grades 
of  boots  and  shoes  and  clothing  began  to  substitute 
mercerized  cotton  thread  for  silk.  To  illustrate  the 
volume  of  business  in  this  line  of  production,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  to  operate  the  sewing  machines  in  the 
United  States  requires  more  than  25,000  miles  in 
length  of  spool  silk  daily.  The  manufacturing  trade 
consumes  about  two-thirds  of  the  output  of  spool  silk 
and  the  retail  dressmaking  trade  about  one-third. 

The  partial  supplanting  of  reeled  sUk  threads  by 
inferior  and  cheaper  sewing  materials  is  an  undoubted 
fact  and  has  contributed  somewhat  to  the  reduction 
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in  selling  value  of  machine  twist  and  sewing  silks.  The 
average  value  per  pound  of  machine  twist  for  1905 
shows  a  reduction  of  2.5  per  cent,  and  of  sewiug  and 
embroidery  silks  a  reduction  of  5.6  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  1900.  In  addition  to  the  competition 
caused  by  the  substitution  of  materials  above  referred 
to,  competition  among  the  silk  manufacturers  them- 
selves ia  naming  low  selling  prices  did  the  rest.  While 
lively  competition  continues  among  the  silk  manufac- 


turers as  to  prices,  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
silk  trade  is  a  unit  in  the  behef  that  the  use  of  mercer- 
ized cotton  yarns  for  high  class  manufacturing  in  the 
clothing  and  boot  and  shoe  trade  is  but  a  temporary 
and  a  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  expedient. 

Table  10  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  machine 
twist,  sewing,  embroidery,  and  wash  silks,  and  fringe 
and  floss  silks  produced,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of 
1900  and  1905. 


Table  lO.— MACHINE  TWIST,  SEWING,  AND  FRINGE  AND  FLOSS  SILKS— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION, 

BY  STATES:  1905  AND  1900. 


STATE. 

Cen- 
sus. 

Total 

pounds, 

less  fringe 

and  floss, 

used  as 

material. 

MACHINE  TWIST. 

SEWING,    EMBROID- 
ERY, AND  WASH  SILKS. 

1 

FRINGE  AND  FLOSS. 

Fringe 
and  floss 

used  as 
material 
(pounds). 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

United  States  

1906 
1900 

1,694,898 

1,669,234 

2.1 

932,998 

987,917 

16.6 

$5,521,065 

5,997,974 

iS.O 

606,367 

477, 658 

26.9 

83,927,954 

3,276,826 

19.9 

205,354 

261,643 

121.5 

S697,062 

971,390 

128.2 

49,811 
67,984 

1905 
1900 

Connecticut 

782, 434 

785,  518 

0.4 

402,942 

459, 963 

112.4 

63,330 

44,  422 

20.1 

160, 816 

211,  480 

128.7 

305,376 

167, 855 

93.5 

614,729 

646, 423 

12.7 

134,256 

269, 241 

160.1 

35,325 
46,  600 
124.0 

28, 223 
43,476 
135.1 

120, 465 

83,277 

44.7 

3,618,824 

3,354,546 

7.9 

746, 296 

1,413,004 

147.2 

191,628 

240,  405 

120.3 

196,  409 

285, 288 

131.2 

767,898 

704,731 

9.0 

167,  485 

145,032 

16.6 

262,076 

170, 423 

53.8 

12,960 
IS,  .528 
130.1 

49,  480 
74,475 
133.6 

114,356 

69,200 

65.3 

963, 636 

977,213 

12.4 

1,852,108 

1,246,445 

48.6 

77,752 

113,468 

131.6 

296,884 

461,800 

134.3 

747,  574 

487,900 

53.2 

220 
95,806 
199.8 

6,610 
20,964 
168.6 

12, 125 

1,122 

217,043 

>99.6 

34,906 

147.773 

176.4 

70,056 

743 

1905 
1900 

675 

1905 
1900 

7,080 
20,606 

1906 
1900 

106, 073 

128,262 

117.3 

80, 326 
16,611 
383.6 

344, 173 

542, 130 

130.5 

246,805 
64, 444 
283.0 

32,960 
34,727 

=  1905 
»1900 

9,771 
11,233 

1  Decrease. 

2 Includes  states  as  follows:  California,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  New  Jersey. 

*  Includes  States  as  follows:  California,  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island. 


Broad  silk  production. — The  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  piece-dyed  goods  since  the  census  of  1900  has 
been  notable.  All-silk,  piece-dyed  goods  have  increased 
from  7,331,501  yards,  average  value  45.6  cents  per 
yard,  in  1900,  to  21,334,584  yards,  average  value  of  43.5 
cents  per  yard,  in  1905.  Silk  mixed,  piece-dyed  goods 
have  increased  from  8,558,884  yards,  average  value 
33.5  cents  per  yard,  in  1900,  to  15,603,353  yards,  aver- 
age value  of  28.2  cents  per  yard,  in  1905.  The  main 
increasesinthe  all-silk, piece-dyed  output  have  been — in 
Pennsylvania,  from  1,775,255  to  7,325,103  yards; 
in  New  Jersey,  from  1,694,675  to  3,874,771  yards; 
in  Connecticut,  from  3,371,127  to  4,959,991  yards. 
The  same  states  increased  their  output  of  silk  mixed 
piece-dyed  goods,  as  follows:  Pennsylvania,  from 
5,562,097  to  8,461,557  yards;  New  Jersey,  from  381,000 
to   1,331,233   yards;   Connecticut,  from    147,833    to 


582,580  yards.  The  greatest  increase  in  the  output 
of  silk  mixed,  piece-dyed  goods  since  the  census  of 
1900  occurred  in  Rhode  Island.  New  York  shows  a 
surprising  change  in  the  relative  production  of  the 
two  classes  of  piece-dyed  goods  at  the  two  censuses, 
the  following  being  the  figures: 

Piece-dyed  goods,  for  New  York:  1905  and  1900. 


TOTAL. 

ALL-SILK. 

SILK  MIXED. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

1905 

1900 

4,275,669 
2,469,570 

$1,910,789 
1,124,060 

4,272,422 
22,000 

$1,906,468 
84,561 

3,247 
2,447,670 

$4,321 
1,039,489 

The  localities  where  piece-dyed  goods  have  been 
chiefly  manufactured  in  1905  and  1900  are  indicated 
in  Table  11. 


SILK. 

Table  11.— PRODUCTION  OF  PIECE-DYED  SILKS,  BY  STATES:  1905  AND  1900. 
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ALL-SILK.  (YARDS, 

SINGLE  WIDTH). 

SILK  MIXED  (YARDS 

,  SINGLE  WIDTH) . 

STATE. 

1905 

1900 

Increase. 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

1905 

1900 

Increase. 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

Total 

21,3,34.584 

7,331,601 

14,003,083 

191.0 

15,603,353 

8,568,884 

7,044,469 

82.3 

Connecticut 

4.959,991 
3.874.771 
4.272,422 
7.  32.5. 103 
<)02.297 

3,371,127 

l.(;94.675 

22.000 

1,775,255 

468,  444 

1,588,864 
2,180,096 
4,250,422 
5,549,848 
433, 853 

47.1 

128.fi 

19,320.1 

312.6 

92.6 

682,580 

1,331.233 

3,247 

8,461,557 

5,224,736 

147,833 

381,000 

2,447,670 

5,5ij2,097 

20,384 

434,747 

950,233 

12,444,323 

2,899,460 

5,204,352 

294.1 

New  Jersey 

249.4 

New  York 

1  99  9 

Pennsylvania 

All  other  states  2 

52.1 
25,531.5 

1  Decrease. 

»  Includes  states  as  follows:  1905— Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Rhode  Island.    1900— Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia. 


The  domestic  production  of  velvets  has  increased 
from  5,122,249  yards  in  1900  to  7,262,315  yards  in 
1905;  the  output  of  plushes  has  decreased  from 
3,84S,6S4  yards  in  1900  to  2,547,367  yards  in  1905. 

Tapestry  and  upholstery  fabrics  are  the  only  kinds 
of  broad  goods  in  the  silk  schedules  of  1905  that  have 
advanced  in  price  since  the  census  of  1900;  namely, 
tapestry,  from  56  cents  a  yard  to  83.3  cents;  uphol- 
stery, from  S2  cents  to  98. S  cents  per  yard. 

Table  12  presents,  in  detail,  the  production  of  silk 


broad  goods  by  yardage,  value,  and  average  value  per 
yard  for  the  United  States  for  the  census  of  1905. 

Assuming  that  the  first  three  classified  items  in 
Table  12  constitute  the  domestic  production  of  silk 
dress  goods  in  the  United  States,  and  estimating  the 
value  of  foreign  imports  of  dress  goods  fabrics  (duty 
paid)  at  $25,000,000,  we  find  the  American  consump- 
tion of  silk  dress  goods  fabrics  to  be  $92,000,000, 
of  which  72.8  per  cent  were  made  in  the  United  States, 
compared  with  67,3  per  cent  at  the  census  of  1900. 


Table  12.— PRODUCTIOX  OF  SILK  BROAD  GOODS,  BY  CLASSES:  1905. 


Total 

Broad  silks: 

Plain  and  fancies 

Jacquards 

Piece-dyed 

Velvets 

Plushes 

Tapestry 

Upholstery 


Yards,  single 
width. 


Value. 


136,447,107       $72,979,766 


Average 

value 
per  yard 
(cents) . 


53.5 


77,454,067 

10,479,211 

36,937,937 

7,262,315 

2,547,367 

1, 193, 326 

572, S84 


084,952 

59.6 

156,711 

68.3 

676,099 

37.0 

161,208 

43.5 

340, 815 

52.6 

994,036 

83.3 

665,946 

98.8 

SILK  MLXED. 


Yards,  single 
width. 


97,870,717 


68,393,042 

8,143,091 

21, 334, 584 


Value. 


156,944,988 


40,741,480 
6,927,063 
9,276,445 


Average 

value 
per  yard 
(cents) . 


67.2 


59.6 
72.8 
43.5 


Yards,  single 
width. 


38, 576, 390 


9,061,026 
2, 336, 120 
16, 603, 353 
7,262,315 
2, 547, 367 
1,193,326 
572, 884 


Value. 


$17,034,777 


343, 472 
229,648 
399, 654 
161,206 
340,816 
994,036 
565,946 


Average 

value 
per  yard 
(cents) . 


44.2 


59.0 
52.6 
28.2 
43.5 
62.6 
83.3 


The  development  of  silk  broad  goods  weaving  in  the 
United  States  is  well  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of 
the  production  of  such  goods  in  each  census  year  since 
1870.  The  following  tabular  statement  presents  the 
yardage,  the  value,  and  the  per  cent  of  increase  at  the 
periods  mentioned.  All  goods  of  which  silk  is  the 
material  of  chief  value  and  which  are  woven  on  broad 
looms  are  included: 


1905.. 
16001. 


1880. 
1870. 


Yards,  sin- 
gle width. 


1.36,447,107 

97,940,936 

37,648.220 

10, 856, 284 

1,026,422 


Value. 


$72,979,765 
58,122,622 
29, 809, 108 
11, 224, 895 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease in 
quantity. 


39.3 
160.1 
246  8 
957.7 


iThe  census  of  1900  separates  the  yardage  and  value  as  follows:  All-silk, 
68,437  218  yards,  valued  at  $42,573,279;    silk  mixed,  29,503,717    yards,  valued  at 

J15,549,343. 

'  Not  reported  separately. 
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The  production  of  all-silk  broad  goods  reported  at 
the  census  of  1905  (97,870,717  yards)  is  43  per  cent 
greater  in  quantity  than  in  1900  and  the  production 
of  silk  mixed  broad  goods  is  30.8  per  cent  greater. 

At  the  census  of  1900  power  looms  used  on  broad 
goods  numbered  36,825,  classified  as  follows: 

Plain  looms,  36  inche.?  or  over,  reed  space 13, 077 

Plain  looms,  under  36  inches,  reed  space 16, 161 

Jacquard  broad  looms 7,  587 

At  the  present  census  they  number  50,252,  an  in- 
crease of  36.5  per  cent,  and  are  in  detail  as  follows: 

Plain  looms,  36  inches  or  over,  reed  space,  26,338,  an  increase  of 
over  101.4  per  cent. 

Plain  looms,  under  36  inches,  reed  space,  18,022,  an  increase  of 
11.5  per  cent. 

Jacquard  broad  looms,  5,892,  a  decrease  of  22.3  per  cent. 

During  the  year  1905,  immediately  following  the 
census  year,  4,439  new  broad  fabric  power  looms  were 
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supplied  to  the  silk  mills  of  the  United  States  by  our 
domestic  loom  builders.' 

The  advancement  and  the  improvement  of  the  power 
loom  during  the  past  five  years  have  not,  perhaps, 
shown  as  many  additions  and  new  attachments  as  dur- 
ing the  few  years  preceding,  but  the  number  of  improve- 
ments in  all  the  working  parts  has  been  much  greater, 
with  the  result  of  not  only  increasing  the  output  but 
also  producing  a  much  better  grade  of  cloth.  The  silk 
loom  of  to-day  is  so  built  that  labor  of  ordinary  skill 
is  able  to  operate  the  loom  and  bring  out  good  results. 
The  dobby  multiplier  and  all  the  other  parts  and 
motions  mentioned  in  the  Census  report  of  1900  are 
still  in  use,  but,  as  stated  above,  have  been  materially 
changed,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Among  the  new  attachments  may  be  mentioned  the 
two-weave  motion  for  the  Gem  silk  loom.  This  was 
previously  confined  to  the  dobby  loom  and  will  prove 
of  great  value  in  increasing  the  variety  of  weaves  of 
cloths  that  can  be  produced  on  this  same  loom. 
There  has  also  been  added  a  graduating  tension  roll 
which  gives  more  uniform  tension  on  the  cloth,  and 

'  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report' of  the  Silk  Association  of  America, 
1906,  pages  68  and  104. 


therefore  improves  the  quality  of  the  goods;  also  a 
device  for  disconnecting  the  lower  cloth  roll  from  the 
take-up  roll,  so  that  in  taking  the  cloth  from  the  loom 
it  is  not  necessary  to  disturb  the  tension,  thereby 
insuring  uniform  goods.  Another  addition  has  been 
the  patent  temple  for  holding  the  goods  to  a  proper 
width.  This  is  a  very  important  improvement  to  the 
loom  and  is  the  result  of  years  of  experimenting,  as 
it  was  found  very  difficult  to  produce  a  temple  that 
would  in  no  way  mark  or  injure  the  cloth.  There  has 
also  been  added  a  very  important  attachment  in  the 
shape  of  a  shuttle  check.  This  prevents  the  shuttle 
from  rebounding  after  entering  the  box,  thereby  mak- 
ing more  nearly  perfect  goods,  particularly  by  prevent- 
ing kinks  in  the  filling. 

Table  13  indicates  the  states  where  the  principal 
changes  in  the  loom  equipment  for  broad  and  narrow 
fabrics  have  taken  place  in  the  industry  since  the 
census  of  1900. 

Table  14  presents  a  summary,  by  states,  of  estab- 
lishments classified  according  to  the  number  of  looms 
operating  on  broad  silks,  not  including  velvets,  plushes, 
tapestries,  and  upholstery  goods,  for  the  census  of 
1905. 


Table  13.— POWER  LOOMS  IN  SILK  MILLS,  BY  STATES:  1905  AND  1900. 


United  States 

Per  cent  of  increase. 
Connecticut 

Per  cent  oJ  increase 

Massachusetts 

Per  cent  of  increase 

New  Jersey 

Per  cent  of  increase 

New  York 

Per  cent  of  increase 

Pennsylvania 

Per  cent  of  increase 

Rhode  Island 

Per  cent  of  increase 

All  other  states 

Per  cent  of  increase 


Census, 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


U905 
'1900 


Aggre- 
gate. 


69,776 

44, 257 

35.1 


4,260 

2,975 

43.2 

1,581 
1,017 
65.5 

23, 923 

20,557 

16.4 

6,944 
5,175 
34  2 

19, 227 
12,920 


1,706 

633 

220.1 

2,134 
1,080 
97.6 


ON  BROAD  SILKS,  INCLUDING  VELVETS, 
ETC.  (NUMBER). 


Total. 


60,252 

36, 825 

36.5 


3,600 
2,681 
30.6 

1,437 
873 
64  6 

19, 905 

17,  641 

12.8 

4,716 

2,933 

60  8 

16,899 

11,136 

51.8 

1,706 

633 

220.1 

2,089 
1,029 
103.0 


36  inches 

or  over, 

reed 

space. 


Under  36 

inches, 

reed 

space. 


26, 338 

13,077 

101.  4 


18,022 

16,161 

11.6 


Jac- 
quard. 


6,892 
7,587 
122.3 


2,194 
1,660 
32.2 

946 

451 

109.6 

8,851 
4,673 
93,6 

2,681 
1,610 
70.9 

8,679 
3,709 
134  0 

1,626 

466 

249.7 

1,462 

709 

106.2 


885 
777 
13.9 

492 

422 

16  6 

6,913 

7,282 

15  1 

1,763 

1,176 

49  2 

7,272 

6,166 

17.9 


68 
17.6 

627 

271 

131.4 


421 

244 

72,5 


4.141 
6,786 
128  4 

382 
248 
54  0 


1,260 
124,8 


49 


ON  NARROW  FABRICS  (ITUMBEE). 


Total. 


9,523 

7,432 

28  1 


760 

294 

158,6 

144 
144 


4,018 
2,916 
37,8 

2,228 

2,242 

10.6 

2,328 
1,785 
30  4 


High- 
speed 
ribbon. 


3,966 
2,106 
88  4 


303 

194 

66.2 

144 


46 

51 

111.8 


1,631 


932 

425 

119.3 

942 

604 

66.0 


14 


German 
ribbon 
(warps 

on  top) . 


>  Decrease. 

•  Includes  states  as  followsr  CaUfomia,  Delaware,  IlUnois,  Maine,'  Maryland,  Michigan,  New 

•  Includes  states  as  follows;  California,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New 


3,876 
4.471 
113.3 


106 

95 

10.5 


1,710 

1.601 

6  8 

1,073 
1,694 
132.7 

971 

98U 

11.5 


-168.1 


Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Virginia. 
Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 


Jac- 
quard. 


1,682 
856 
96.6 


362 

5 

6,940,0 


677 

433 

66.4. 

223 
223 


415 

195 

112.8 


15 
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Table  14.— BROAD  SILK  WEAVING  MILLS,'  CLASSIFIED  BY  NUMBER  OP  BROAD  LOOMS,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


Num- 
ber of 
es- 
tablish- 
ments 
report- 
ing 
broad 
looms. 

ESTABLISHMENTS  EEPOKTING — 

NUMBER 

OF  BROAE 

LOOMS. 

STATE. 

Under 
60. 

50 

and 

under 

150. 

150 
and 
under 

250. 

250 

and 

under 

500. 

600 

and 

under 

750. 

750 

and 

under 

1,000. 

1,000 
and 
under 
1,250. 

1,2.50 
and 
over. 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

305 

107 

92 

44 

42 

11 

4 

2 

3 

49, 534 

35,  446 

39.7 

160 
117 
33 

^7 

35 
9 
5 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

6b 

61 

5 

21 

11 
1 
2 

3 

48 
36 
12 
27 

9 
3 

12 

0 

3 
15 

12 
1 

16 
8 

,s 
17 

2 
3 

2 

t 
3 
3 

1 

1 

1             la  844 

17,. 5.52 
10.475 
7,077 
10, 662 

2,867 

1,894 

533 

.896 

209 

147 

62 
191 

13. 1 

Paterson 

10  971 

H  X7:^ 

4.7 

Outside  of  Paterson 

■■         1 
3 

1 

25.4 

1             1H  Utl 

59.4 

New  York 

4,761 
2.666 

66  0 



1 

40.8 

1 

1          1.706 

220.1 

2 

1 

1 

1       .    .                    l-4ri6 

63.  U 

1 

5!>4 

323 

268 
234 
206 

184  2 

Virginia 

1 
1 

119.7 

332.3 

2 

22.5 

Ohio                                         

1 
1 

1 

1 



200 
150 

144 

120 
125 

9 

34 

8 

38.9 

1 

25.0 

2' 

1 

1 

100 
13 
12 

2  20.0 

.550.  0 

Illinois                                                                            

=  64  7 

Utah                 .             

'         h 

1  Exclusive  of  velvets,  plushes,  tapestries,  and  upholstery  goods. 


Riiions  and  narrow  fairies. — The  silk  ribbon  mills 
of  the  United  States  possess  power  loom  equipment 
sufficient  to  supply  any  commercial  demand  that  may 
be  made  upon  them  for  any  article  of  ribbon  known  to 
the  trade.  The  progress  of  this  branch  of  the  industry 
since  1880  is  sho\vn  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 


Value  ol 
products. 


1905. 
1900. 
1890. 
1880. 


S21,.89fl.604 

18.-;i".179 

17,081,447 

6,023,100 


The  per  cent  of  increase  over  1900  is  18.5  in  value  of 
production,  and  2S.1  in  power  of  production.  The 
relative  equipment  of  power  looms  at  the  two  periods 
was  as  follows: 

Power  ribbon  looms:  1905  and  1900. 


Total. 


German  (warps  on  top) . 

High  speed 

Jacquards 


190.7 


9,523 


1900 


7,432 


Per  cent 

of 
increase. 


3,875 
3,966 
1,682 


4,471 

2,105 

856 


113.3 
88.4 
96.5 


During  the  year  1905,  immediately  following  the 
census,  additional  narrow  fabric  looms  were  supplied 
to  the  silk  ribbon  mills  of  the  United  States  as  follows : ' 

911 


Total. 


Ribbons,  high  speed  automatic 

Ribbons,  high  speed  automatic  double  deck. 

German  looms 

Web  looms,  elastic  webbing 

Web  looms,  nonelastic  webbing 


129 

421 
46 
G7 

248 


>  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America, 
1906,  pages  68  and  104. 


One  of  the  most  notable  features  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ribbon  manufacturing  industry  within 
recent  years,  is  the  forging  to  the  front  of  the  double 
deck  batten.  At  the  present  time  this  style  of  batten 
has  alm(5st  superseded  the  circular  batten.  Out  of 
100  battens  that  are  built  to-day  there  are  90  double 
deckers  to  10  circulars.  The  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  this  style  of  batten  is,  principally,  the  securing 
of  an  increased  number  of  shuttles,  thus  insuring  larger 
production. 

An  interchangeable  high  speed  loom  has  also  been 
perfected,  which  is  so  arranged  that  the  loom  may 
easily  be  changed  from  wide  to  narrow,  or  from  narrow 
to  wide  spaces.  In  effecting  this  improvement  many 
of  the  wooden  parts  have  been  replaced  by  metal  ones, 
so  that  practically  the  only  wood  in  the  loom  at  present 
is  that  used  in  the  shuttles  and  blocks,  even  the  bed 
of  the  batten  being  made  of  iron.  These  looms  are  so 
constructed  that  they  can  be  made  of  any  length  and 
yet  run  at  a  reasonably  high  rate  of  speed. 

Early  in  the  year  1903  a  practically  new  era  was 
inaugurated  in  the  manufacture  of  narrow  silk  fabrics 
by  the  development  of  the  silk  label  industry.  The 
demand  for  silk  labels  has  been  steadily  maintained, 
and  the  production  of  this  class  of  goods  is  now  one  of 
the  most  important  and  promising  branches  of  the  silk 
industry.  The  label  loom  is  usually  about  20  feet  in 
length,  is  cut  in  halves  (each  half  working  independ- 
ently of  the  other),  and  is  generally  furnished  with 
battens  containing  two  or  more  banks  of  shuttles,  and 
also  with  double  lift  top  Jacquard  machines. 

Other  improvements  are : 

1.  The  cut  gear  take-up  motion,  in  which  the  gears 
are  cut  from  solid  stock.  With  this  motion  no  calcu- 
lation is  required,  one  tooth  in  the  ratchet  giving  one 
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pick  in  the  goods,  and  absolute  accuracy  is  main- 
tained from  the  beginning  of  the  piece  to  the  end. 

2.  The  parallel  lathe  motion,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  advances  ever  made  on  quick  running 
looms.  This  motion  keeps  the  batten  upright  at  every 
point  of  its  stroke,  which  is  very  necessary  in  order  to 
get  good  work  and  rapid  production. 

.3.  The  elliptical  gear  shuttle  motion  and  double 
acting  side  Jacquard  machine,  which  is  so  constructed 
as  to  give  practically  a  continuous  rotary  motion.  It 
gives  the  softest,  smoothest,  and  most  delicate  move- 
ment to  the  shuttles,  and  saves  wear  and  tear  on  the 
batten.  The  Jacquard  machine  will  handle  the  most 
tender  warps  with  ease  and  safety.  These  attach- 
ments greatly  increase  the  production  as  well  as  im- 
prove the  product  of  the  looms.  Old  looms  equipped 
with  the  Jacquard  machine  and  shuttle  motion  gain 
thereby  from  15  to  25  picks  per  minute. 

4.  Adjustable  breast  beam  brackets  form  another 
important  feature  in  modern  loom  equipment.  These 
are  made  vertically  adjustable,  and  permit  the  top 
shed  to  be  raised  or  lowered  into  the  proper  position 
for  the  shuttle  to  weave  freely.  This  has  been  impos- 
sible heretofore,  as  the  top  row  of  glass  was  rigidly 
placed  and  not  movable,  resulting  in  the  shuttle  drag- 
ging, through  the  shed,  and  thus  causing  undue  trouble 
and  wear  in  weaving. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  advance  within  the  last 
few  years  in  the  construction  of  web  looms  for  the 
manufacture  of  suspender  webs  and  the  like,  and  the 
American  loom  manufacturers  have,  as  usual,,  been 
found  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade. 
This  class  of  loom,  which  is  outside  of  the  distinctively 
ribbon  loom,  is  run  more  or  less  all  the  time,  and  uses 
silk  filling  during  some  parts  of  the  year.  The  operator 
of  these  looms  makes  various  grades  of  garter  web 
and  suspender  web,  some  all  silk  webs,  some  cotton 
and  some  part  silk  and  cotton.  Among  the  note- 
worthy features  of  such  looms  should  be  mentioned 
cut  cams,  which  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
developments  in  web  looms  in  recent  years,  enabling 
the  looms  to  be  run  much  faster  than  with  the  old  cast 
cams,  and  being  vastly  superior  to  them  in  every  way. 

At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904  one  of  the  most 
progressive  silk  ribbon  establishments  in  the  United 
States,  which  was  awarded  a  grand  prize  for  its  exhibit 
of  silk  and  satin  ribbons,  exhibited  also  a  double  deck 
Jacquard  ribbon  loom  of  its  own  construction  for  which 
it  received  a  gold  medal  award. 

Finished  silk  goods. — Table  15  indicates  the  produc- 
tion by  quantities  (yardage  and  pounds),  so  far  as  is 
possible,  of  the  different  kinds  of  finished  products, 
exclusive  of  duplication,  in  the  census  years  1900  and 
1905.  Comparison  of  production  in  censuses  prior  to 
1900  is  difficult  as  to  some  special  articles,  because 


the  former  system  of  classifying  production  by  the 
commercial  designation  of  fabrics  was  abandoned,  and 
the  present  system  was  introduced  in  the  year  1900. 

Table  IS.— Finished  goods:  1905  and  1900. 


1905 

1900 

Cjuantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Total  value 

$118,533,500 

$92,451,212 

Machine  twist 

Pownds. 
932,998 

606,357 
155, 5« 
Yard". 
136,447,107 

5,521,065 

3,927,954 
509,903 

72,979,765 

Pounds. 
987,917 

477,658 
193,659 
Yards. 
97,940,935 

5,997,974 

Sewing,  embroidery,  and  wash 

3,276,826 

690,982 

Broad  goods,  total 

58, 122, 622 

Broad  silks,  all-silk,  and 
silk  mixed: 
Plain  and  fancies 

77,454,067 
10, 479, 211 
36,937,937 
7,262,315 
2,547,367 
1,766,210 

46,084,952 
7,156,711 

13,676,099 
3,161,200 
1,340,81s 
1,559,982 

62,536,803 
9,209,695 

15,890,385 
6,122,249 
3,848,684 
1,333,119 

39,302,821 
6,639,322 

Piece-dyed 

6,210,673 

2,479,903 

Plushes  . .             

2,480,068 

Upholstery  and  tapestry . 

1,009,835 

Ribhons 

21,890,604 

745,489 

112,362 

3,493,977 

4,124,651 
5,227,800 

18,467,179 

803,104 

57,625 

1,522,565 

Dress,  cloak,  mlUinery,  and 
military  trimmings,  includ- 

2,295,010 

1,211,325 

There  have  been  general  increases  in  all  the  classes 
of  the  silk  industry  with  the  one  exception  of  silk 
laces,  nets,  veils,  veiling,  etc.  These  increases  have 
been  referred  to,  and  their  percentages  noted,  in  the 
subdivisions  of  this  report  dealing  particularly  with 
the  several  branches  of  the  silk  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

Silk  lace  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  has 
always  had  a  serious  drawback  in  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  expert  labor.  New  machinery  and  con- 
stantly improving  methods  of  manufacture  require 
experienced  labor  which  only  the  older  lace  manu- 
facturing centers  abroad  can  furnish,  but  which 
conditions  in  the  United  States  have  made  it  difficult 
for  the  manufacturer  to  obtain.  Even  in  the  staple 
branches  of  silk  manufacturing,  in  which  home  labor 
has  been  trained,  the  scarcity  of  expert  workmen 
often  prevents  the  domestic  manufacturer  from 
insisting  upon  such  qualities  of  workmanship  as  would 
be  demanded  abroad.  The  silk  lace  branch  of  the 
industry  is  handicapped  to  some  extent  by  the  limita- 
tions of  the  contract  labor  law  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  tendency  toward  the  greater  use  of  cotton 
and  linen  laces  of  elaborate  design  and  high  quality. 

In  embroideries  the  same  tendency  is  marked,  the 
amount  of  finished  silk  embroidery  of  domestic  manu- 
facture (apart  from  embroidery  silk  and  yarns)  con- 
sumed in  proportion  to  cotton  embroideries  being 
small.  Considerable  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
cotton  embroidery  industry  since  the  census  of  1900, 
and  the  making  of  so-called  "Swiss  embroidery"  by 
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power  macliineiy  has  been  considerably  extended 
in  the  United  States.  The  state  of  New  York  leads 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk  lace  and  finished  silk 
embroidery,  while  New  Jersey  leads  New  York  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  nets,  veils,  and  veiling. 


COMPARATIVE    STATISTICS    BY    STATES. 

Table  16  is  a  comparative  summary,  by  states,  from 
1880  to  1905,  of  the  data  reported  under  the  principal 
heads  of  the  inquiry  relating  to  silk  manufactures. 


Tabi,e  16.— comparative  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1880  TO  1905. 


Cen- 
sus 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish, 
ments. 


Capital. 


United  States .    1905 
1900 

isaa 
isso 


California. 


Connecticut. 


Illinois. 


Maryland* 


Massachusetts.. 


New  Jersey. 


193i 
19'JJ 
1S9J 

1SS9, 


New  York 1905| 

19001 
1890 
18S0 


624  S109,  556,  621 
483  81,082,201 
472  51,007,537 
382     19,125,300 


SALAJtIED  OF- 
FICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 


Num- 
ber. 


4,027 

2,657 

11,531 


Salaries. 


WAGE-EARNEKS  AND  WAGES. 


Total. 


Aver- 
age 

niun- 
ber. 


Wages. 


NorthCarolini^ 
Ohio* 


1 

$4,742,270  79,601'S26,767,943 
3,134,352  65.416  20,982,194 
11,917,877  49,382    17,762,441 


31,337 


1900 


1890 
1880 


Pennsylvania ...  I  1905 

lijijij 
1S9J 
Ito'J 


168 
121 


1,140,705 


136 
117 
203 
151 

7,792 
6,514 
4,964 
3,428 

524 
412' 


72 
82 

3,261 
3,110 
2,993 
1,. — 

25,481 
24, 157 
17,445 
12,549 


960   1,103,792  11,283 

363       514,4391  IS" 

432       601,336  12,719 

'    9,633 


Rhode  Island ' . 


1905 
l&'/J 
1S90 


Virginias 1900 

All  other  states. « 1905 

»]9oa 

r»;85:j 

!ii]sso. 


18 

11 


130,376 

37,830 

24,700 

I 

31,312,386 

20,894,02.j 

9,362,003 

1,379,9M 

2,  661,  fi.53 
680,  2.52 
122,  256 

694,359 

3,377,297 

1,312,272 

S34,  426 

61,000 


3,455' 
2,612 


1,192   1,300,068  26,915 


209 


36 
135 


■745       718,776' 
192,      256,0491 


31 
8 
8 


78 
41 
20, 


41, 254' 
12,320; 
8,507 

12, 678' 

76,8.39 
41,295 
17,3251 


21,028 
9,330 
3,189 

1,291 
455 
186 

473 

2.918 

1,080 

678 

85 


44,050 
33, 055 
68,290 
41,400' 

3,124,394 
2,392,873 
1,847,531 
1,026,5301 

135,  .579 
121, 644 
241,322 
72, 195 

20,633 
11,000 

1,162,118 

1,110,324 

1,038,284 

521,725 


Average  number. 


Men 

16 

years 

and 


27,037 
24.206 
17,602 
9,375 


Wom- 
en 16 
years 
and 


45,198 
34,797 
28,914 
16,398 


24 
49 
20 

3,306 

2,763 

1,540 

785 

50i 
811 
157| 
67: 
I 
28! 
12 

1,042 

1, 102 

977, 

353 


108 
91 
152 
106 

4,187 
3,^5 
3,301 
1,990 

436 

3101 
589 
135 

44 

56 

2,012 
1,837 
1,928 
1,285 


Chil- 
dren 

under 
16 

years. 


Miscella- 
neous ex- 
penses. 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


1 

7,366'  814,052,777  875,861,188 
6,413  10,264,208  62,406,665 
2,866  4,259,623  51,004,425 
5,566,,  {')         I  22,467,701 


9,892,80411,361  12,947 

9,232,532  11,279  11,679 

6,634,610    7,773,  8,773 

i,m,7^    4,696  5,360 


4,267,867!  3,664 
2,861,818,    3,149 


4,983.063 
2,590,025 

4,466 
2,405 

25,420 

35 

11,173 
12,550 

8 
21 

6,972,852 

4,629,626 

2,725,285 

678,120 

6,318 
5,214 
2,420 
1,000 

479,991 
16G.  675 
63,  471 

436 

124 
49 

105,056' 

144 

688.288 

303, 171 

138,779 

15, 415 

840 

291 

145 

16 

7,211 
4,299 
7,983 
6,459 

119 

28 
73 

15,863 
11,566 
5,617 
1,870 


326 
107 

228 

1,735 

758 

392 

62 


166 
123 
653 

38' 
21' 
10 
57 


7,093;  217,068 

4,113  146,219 

10, 438  146, 406 

80,996 


9,098,196 
7,198,008 
6,201,876 
3,311)206 


969, 658 
637.450 
270,  426 


14 


2071 

171 


1, 1731 

1,199 

899 

2,493 

408' 

413 

280 

1,769 

56' 


35,444 
42,410 
35,761 


3,798 


513, 096 

382, 745 
484, 390 


6,045,201 
4,896,695 
1,356,137 


41! 

4,734 

4,249 

1,293 

319 

156 

5 

30 


343 
31 
141 

7 


2,614,112 
1,601,527 
1,123,671 


5,159 
2,662 


486.015 
187,514 
314,865 
126,895 

34,305 
16,760 

4,166,919 
3,823,963 
3,251,893 
1,990,515 

22,339,447 
21,631,118 
17,908,883 
9, 678, 636 

10, 490,  474 
6,570,037 

10,174,818' 
6,331,r" 

99,403 

13,983 
19, 495 


Value  of 
products, 
including 
amount  re- 
ceived for 
contract 
work. 


$133,288,072 
107,256,268 
87,298,454 
41,033,045 


351,949 
265, 902 
271,912 
159, 175 


Number 

of 
spindles. 


2,453,688 

1,987,404 

1,087,395 

426,530 


3,846 

3,380 

2,817 

350 


15,623,6931  196,624 
12,378,981  160,743 
9,788,951  129,664 
6,881,000  88,825 
1 
735,242       11,880 

421,088 

785, 845            732 
244,150 1 

100,361                6' 
35,415 


7,012,062 
5,957,532 
5, 557, 569 
3,764,260 

42,862,9071 
39, 966, 662' 
30,760,3711 
17,122,230 


107,787 
107,312 
81,436 
30,450 

527, 409 
636, 065 
359,364 
210, 783 


3,472,624   24,267,122 
2,461,820    19,884,1 


939,051 


116, 294 
103,  454 
17,427 

15,300 

279,256 

123,6:i6 

16,862 


12,094.: 
1,830;985 

1, 695, 950 
818,  561 
149,763 

720, 525 

3, 109, 997 

1,326,448 

713,254 

82, 510 


20,181,212  251,367! 

12,706,246  136,703 

19,417,796  164,969 

10, 170, 140'  67, 271 


NUMBER  OF  LOOMS. 


Total. 


60,058 
44,430 
22, 569 
8,474 


15 

2 

36 

4,260 

2,976 

1,378 

615 

104 
34 
126 

64i 

I4I 
39 


Power.  Hand. 


59,775 

44,267 

20,822 

5,321 


283 

173 
1,747 
3,153 


4,260. 

2,975. 

1,372, 

603 

44 

2r 
44 

13 


1,610  1,581 

1,040  1,017 

540  444 

241 


23.935;  23,923 

20,  572  20,  55; 

11,724  11,487 

4, 553  2, 956 

6,989  6,944 

5,  2I..S  6, 175 

4,940  3,883 

2,0.86  1,095 


135,354       18,790  125 


33,927 
63,110. 


39,333,5201,203,617 
31,072,926  942,546 
19, 367,  .546  318,216 
3,491,840        25,241' 


2, 565, 986 

1,  .311, 333 

229,062 


4,631,501 

2,068,554 

995,114 

111,726 


12 


19,336    19,227 

12,949     12,920 

3,583'     3.:3U;l 

828  566 


22, 644 
4. 212 
3,393 

41, 798  I 

128.414 
35,8.56 
36, 704 
3,  610 


12 


35 

24 


6 

12 

60 

7 
82 
51 


39 

29 

23 

96 

153 

12 

16 

237 

1,697 

45 

93 

1.052 

991 


16 

22 

109 

29 
223 
262 


1,706       1,706 

533  5:i3 

4:3  43 

147,1         147 

2.103  2,087            16 

7So  779             6 

1691         169 

2|| ,  2 


1  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries  ;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

'  Not  reported  separately. 

8  Not  reported. 

'Included  in  "all  other  states  "in  1905  and  1900. 

s  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  in  1905  and  1890.    No  estabhshments  reported  m  1880. 

6  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  in  1905.    No  establishments  reported  in  1900. 

'  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  in  1880. 

•Includes  establishments  distributed  asfollows:  Delaware,  2;  Maine,  1;  Maryland,  3;  Michigan,  2;  New  Hampshire,  2:  Xorth Carolina,  3;  01iio,2;  Virginia, 3. 

'Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Delaware,2;  Maine, 1;  Maryland, 2;  Michigan, 2:  NewIIamp.shire, 2;  Utah, 2. 
"Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Maine,];  Michigan,  1:  Missouri,  1:  North  Carolina,  1:  Virginia,  1.  ■ 
"Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Kansas,  1;  Maine,  1;  Missouri,];  New  Hampshire,  1;  Rhode  Island,  1;  \ermont,  1. 


According  to  the  statistics  New  Jersey  appears  to 
be  the  leading  silk  state,  but  when  the  figures  are  ana- 
lyzed Pennsylvania  is  in  reahty  now  the  foremost  silk 


manufacturing  state  in  the  Union.  This  is  a  nota- 
ble achievement  when  it  is  remembered  that  silk  manu- 
facture was  started  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  1840;  that 
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marked  impetus  was  given  to  the  industry  there  by 
increased  tariff  rates  on  imported  silk  goods  as  one 
result  of  the  Civil  War;  and  that  it  has  been  reasonably 
successful  in  that  silk  center  ever  since.  On  the  other 
hanJ,  so  late  as  the  census  of  1880,  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  silk  industry  in  Pennsylvania 
was  only  $1,379,900;  3,189  wage-earners  were  em- 
ployed, and  wages  paid  amounted  to  1678,120.  In 
1905  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  Pennsylvania 
was  $31,312,386,  and  the  wages  paid  to  26,915  wage- 
earners  was  $6,972,852.  Although  the  aggregate 
capital  was  7.4  per  cent  greater  for  New  Jersey  than 
for  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  state  shows  a  larger 
investment  in  several  of  the  items  of  capital.  The 
value  of  land  owned  in  Pennsylvania  was  30.4  per 
cent  greater  than  in  New  Jersey,  while  the  value  of 
buildings  was  77.6  per  cent  greater  and  the  value  of 
machinery,  tools,  and  impleirents  14.3  per  cert  greater. 
In  the  item  of  cash  and  sundries  New  Jersey  exceeds 
Pennsylvania  by  44.9  per  cent,  but  this  is  accounted 
for  by  the  different  characteristics  of  the  industry  in 
the  respective  states.  For  example,  silk  weaving  is 
carried  on  more  largely  in  New  Jersey  than  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  former  having  23,923  power  loom  equip- 
ment and  the  latter  19,227.  The  silk  mills  of  New 
Jersey  employed  79.8  per  cent  more  men  wage-earners 
than  Pennsylvania,  but  the  latter  state  employed  22.5 
per  cent  more  women  and  303.6  per  cent  more  children 
in  her  silk  mills  than  the  former. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pennsylvania  does  more  silk 
spinning  than  New  Jersey,  the  statistics  showing 
743,765  throwing  spindles  in  Pennsylvania  and  232,673 
throwing  spindles  in  New  Jersey.  Less  cash  capital 
and  a  lower  wage  are  required  for  the  spinning  branch 
of  the  industry  than  for  the  weaving  branch. 

The  growing  importance  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  silk 
manufacturing  state  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
since  1900  silk  manufacturing  in  one  form  or  another 
has  been  introduced  into  35  new  places  or  towns,  14 
of  which  represent  new  throwing  plants,  whereas  in 
New  Jersey  the  extension  was  to  only  11  new  places, 
3  of  which  represent  new  throwing  plants.  Among 
the  chief  causes  which  influence  the  establishment  of 
ncAv  silk  mills,  the  enlargement  of  old  plants  or  their 
removal  from  other  localities  are : 

1.  Liberal  credits  by  capital,  which  is  always 
ready — often  too  ready  and  too  liberal — to  promote 
enterprises  of  this  character. 

2.  Abundance  of  suitable  labor  and  relatively  cheap 
fuel,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  leading  counties  in  silk  manufacture  in  New 
Jersey  are  Passaic,  Hudson,  Warren,  and  Morris. 
Passaic  county  includes  Paterson,  known  as  the  pre- 
mier silk  city  of  the  United  States.  The  statistics 
for  Passaic  county  for  the  census  of  1905  are  shown 
in  Table  17. 


Table  17. — Passaic  county,  N.  J.—sill  and  silk  goods:  1905. 


Number  of  establlslmients 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Materials  used,  total  cost 

Silk- 
Raw — 

P  ounds 

Cost 

Spun— 

Pounds 

.  Cost 

Artificial — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Yarns,  other  than  silk — 
Cotton — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Merceiized  cottoi  — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Woolen — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Mohair- 
Pounds  

Cost 

Other- 
Pounds  

Cost 

Silk  purchased  in  ravtially  munufactuied  f  jiin- 
Organzine  and  tram — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Fringe  and  floss — 

Pounds 

Cost 

All  other  materials 

Raw  silk  thrown  under  contract; 

Organzine,  pounds 

Tram,  pounds 

Products,  total  value 

Organzine  and  tram  made  for  sale — 

Pounds 

Value 

Fringe  and  floss — 

Pounds ,- 

Value 

Broad  silk  goods- 
Plain  -^nd  fancies — 
All -silk— 

^'ards,  single  width 

Vfhie 

Silk  mixed- 
Yards,  single  width 

Value 

Jacqur  r 1— 
All- s  Ik- 
Yards,  single  width 

Value \\\ 

Silk  mixed- 
Yards,  single  width 

Va  lue \\\ 

Piece-dyed — 
All-silk— 

Yards,  single  width 

Value ' 

Silk  mixed- 
Yards,  single  width 

Value \ 

Other  broad  goods — 
Plushes- 
Yards,  single  width 

Value \\\ 

Tapestries — 

Yards,  single  width 

Value " ' 

Upholstery — 

Yards,  single  width 

Value 

Ribbons \\ 

Laces,  nets,  veils,  veiling,  etc 

Embroideries 

Braids  and  bindings '.WW. 

All  other  products .""!!!! 

Amount  received  for  contract  work 

Dyeing,  finishing,  and  printing  in  silk  mills: 

Skein  dyeing — 
Silk- 
Colors,  pounds 

Black,  pounds 

Spun—  

Colors,  pounds 

Cotton—  

Colors,  pounds 

Bbck,  pounds 

.  Piece  dyeing—  

\ll-silk,"  yards,  single  width 

Silk  and  cotton,  yards,  single  width 


1905 

Per  cent 
of  total 

for  state 
of  New 
Jersey. 

195 

$20,395,331 

807 

$995,092 

15,673 

$6,470,992 

S13,624,7.il 

81.6 
60.6 
63.1 
64.0 
61.5 
65  4 
61.8 
61.0 

2,191,917 
$8,298,973 

61.7 
69.6 

81,562 
$192,317 

62.  9 
66.3 

3,266 
$13,474 

40.5 

38.4 

835,296 
$315,061 

79.2 
78.3 

204,981 
$157,910 

78.3 
76.8 

4,675 
$8,659 

19.0 
30.6 

13 

$18 

0.1 
0.3 

3,  ess 

$3,638 

ICO.O 
100.0 

848,512 
$3,607,609 

63.2 
62.9 

2,7C3 

$11,981 

$954,791 

62.5 
t9.3 

01. 9 

467,582 

780,102 

$26,906,101 

66.6 
79. 0 
02  8 

23,714 
$86,320 

13.9 
11.1 

28,646 
$83,:05 

94.7 
87.4 

13,933,077 
$8,008,086 

42.3 

45  2 

1,413,588 
$l,lt9,858 

77.6 
86.4 

4,2S3,349 
$3,220,047 

78.2 
73.5 

798,875 
$434,825 

65.5 
58.0 

1,245,348 
$705,815 

32.1 
32.5 

197,571 
$144,466 

14.8 
32.8 

432,260 
$303,882 

100.0 
100.0 

659,806 
$454,774 

100.0 
100.0 

350,000 
$300, COO 
$9,288,461 
$262,031 
$6,112 
$254, 456 
$707,942 
$779,721 

100.0 
100.0 
92.5 
63.2 
100.0 
62.9 
87.0 
78.1 

433,645 
161,204 

76.1 
92.8 

30,000 

96.7 

439,009 
24,226 

98.4 
86.6 

9,691,708 
6,643,776 

85.7 
100.0 

SILK. 
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Table  17.— Passaic  county,  N.  J.sill  and  silk  goods: 
1905— Continued. 


1905 

Per  cent 
of  total 

for  state 
of  New 
Jersey. 

Dyeing,  finishing,  and  printing  in  silk  mills— Cont'd. 
Finishing — 

All-silk,  pieces  (60  yards) . . 

3,790,767 
94,062 

293,480 

Silk  and  cotton,  pieces  (60  yards) 

Piinting—                                    "                        

Printed  in  pieces- 
Silk  and  spun,  yards,  single  width   . . 

100  0 

" 

Dyeing  and  printing  in  independent  dyeing  and  flnish- 
ing  establishments: 
Skein  dyeing — 

Silk,  pounds 

7,039,679 
315,200 

12,540,016 

.    4,262,834 

Spun  silk,  pounds 

99  S 

Piece  dyeing- 
Silk  piece  goods,  square  yards 

Printing- 
Silk  piece  goods,  square  yards 

100  0 

CAPITAL. 

Table  18  is  a  comparative  statement  in  detail  of 
capital,  by  states,Jor  1890,  1900,  and  1905. 

The  value  of  land  and  buildings  owned,  as  shown  in 
Table  18,  is  $18,029,409,  as  compared  with  $12,250,905 
in  1900,  and  $6,904,628  in  1890.  The  amounts  re- 
ported for  land  and  buildings  do  not  include  the  value 
of  rented  property.  The  amount  paid  for  hired  prop- 
erty used  by  silk  manufacturers  at  the  last  three  cen- 
sus enumerations  was:  1905,  $702,550;  1900,  $591,- 
807;  and  1890,  $734,268. 

The  localization  of  the  industry  is  shown  by  the 
capital  reported  for  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York.  These  states  returned  an 
aggregate  of  $97,384,284  in  1905,  or  88.9  per  cent  of 
the  total  for  the  United  States. 


Table  18.— CAPITAL,  BY  STATES:  1890  TO  1905. 


STATE. 

Census. 

Total. 

Land. 

Buildings. 

Machinery, 
tools,  and  im- 
plements. 

Cash  and  sun- 
dries. 

United  States 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1S90 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1900 

1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1900 

•1  1905 
6  1900 
6  1890 

S109,.5o6,621 
81,082,201 
61,007,537 

$3,336,596 
2,045,093 
1,691,660 

$14,692,813 
10,205,812 
5,212,968 

$29,347,016 
20,750,449 
14,181,680 

$62,180,196 

48,080,847 
29,921,229 

229.674 
308; 847 
112,283 

16,675.964 
12,166,776 
9,037,042 

390,672 
259,540 
422,096 

50,400 

5,523,041 
5,649,758 
3,353,296 

33,644,698 
29,285,792 
16,809,927 

15,751,246 
9,800,207 
11,165,918 

130,376 

37,830 

31,312,386 

20,894,023 

d, 302,063 

2,6.51,653 
680,252 
122,256 

694,359 

3,377,297 

1,312,272 

534,426 

10,000 
3,600 

33,. 674 
29,726 

39,600 
44,161 
30,409 

2,816,172 
2,061,799 
1,617,638 

120,000 
95,9.59 
106,200 

12,400 

827,086 
707,345 
591,908 

8,821,593 
7,297,856 
5,039,564 

5,150,205 
3,061,252 
3,612,758 

40,525 

1,760 

10,083,814 
6,690,158 
2,941,079 

610,539 
165,032 
70,364 

210,200 

978,007 
370,162 
157,110 

146,500 

231,360 

81,874 

11,105,0.32 

Comiecticut ..,.,. , 

288,300 
282,294 
152,689 

20,000 
15,000 
33,000 

6,000 

247,000 
216,341 
77,300 

844,078 
733,367 
590,919 

529,744 
202,138 
544,002 

6,200 

10,000 

1,100,  .663 
491,698 
236,850 

135,200 
24,955 

2,466,450 
1,597,352 
1,143,200 

30,000 
25,000 
60,000 

1,500 

740,636 
756,4.54 
287,500 

3,294,260 
2,966,084 
1,679,160 

1,131,097 
586,224 
832,240 

52,000 

5,000 

5,849,615 
3,688,545 
1,225,652 

372,799 
96,224 

Ulinois -. , 

8,226,330 
6,123,715 

220, 673 

123,581 
222,896 

30,500 

3,708,319 

3,969,618 
2,396,588 

20,684,777 

NewYork        ..  .             

18,288,485 
9,600,284 

8,940,200 

5,9.50,693 
6,176,918 

31,651 

21,080 

14,278,404 

10,017,722 
4,957,882 

1,633,115 

394,041 
51,892 

197,119 

12,600 

161,721 
67,000 
41,000 

174,440 

774.392 

233,763 

78,716 

1,463,177 

651,347 
257,600 

1  Included  in  "all  other  states  "  in  1905  and  1900. 

2  Included  In  "all  other  states  "  in  1905  and  1890. 

'Included  in  "all  other  states  "in  1905.    No  establishments  reported  in  1900.  „  ^i,  „      ,.        ,,^,.  ^  „.     .. 

<  Includes  states  as  follows:  Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland.  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Virgima. 
•  Includes  states  as  follows:  Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  and  Utah. 
9  Includes  states  as  follows:  Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


WAGE-EARNERS    AND    OPERATIVES. 


Table  19  presents   the  average  number  of  wage-earners — men,  women,  and  children — by  states,  from 
1870  to  1905,  inclusive,  with  the  per  cent  that  each  class  is  of  the  total  number. 


Table  19.— WAGE-EARNERS,  BY  STATES;  1870  TO  1905. 


Cen- 
sus. 

AVEBAGE 

NUMBER 

PEK  CENT  OF 

TOTAL. 

STATE. 

Cen- 
sus. 

AVEBAGE 

NUMBER 

PEE  CENT  OF  TOTAL. 

STATE. 

Men 

16  years 

and 

over. 

Wom- 
en 16 

Chil- 
dren 

Men 
16 

Wom- 
en 16 

Chil- 
dren 

Men 

16  years 

and 

Wom- 
en 16 

Chil- 
dren 

Men 
16 

Wom- 
en 16 

Chil- 
dren 

Total. 

years 

under 

years 

years 

under 

Total. 

years 

under 

years 

years 

under 

and 

16 

and 

and 

16 

and 

16 

and 

and 

16 

over. 

years. 

over. 

over. 

years. 

over. 

years. 

over. 

over. 

years. 

United  States. 

19W 

79,601 

27,037 

45,198 

7,366 

34.0 

56.8 

9.2 

New  Jersey 

1890 

17,445 

7,773 

8,773 

899 

44.6 

50.3 

5.1 

1900 

65,416 

24,20^ 

34,797 

6,413 

37.0 

63.2 

9.8 

1880 

12,549 

4,696 

6,360 

2,493 

37.4 

42.7 

19.9 

1890 

49,382 

17,602 

28,914 

2,866 

35.6 

.58.6 

5.8 

1870 

2,790 

733 

1,162 

895 

26.3 

41.6 

32.1 

1S80 

31,337 

9,375 

16,396 

5,566 

29.9 

,52.3 

17.8 

1S70 

6,649 

1,734 

3,629 

1,386 

26.1 

53.1 

20.8 

New  York 

1905 
1900 
1890 

11,283 

7,861 

12,719 

3,664 
3,149 
4,456 

7,211 
4,299 
7,983 

408 
413 
280 

32.5 
40.1 
35.0 

63.9 
54.7 
■62.8 

3.6 
5.2 

2.2 

California  1 

1905 

1,^6 

20 

108 

8 

14.7 

79.4 

5.9 

1900 

117 

24 

91 

2 

20.5 

77.8 

1.7 

1880 

9,633 

2,405 

5,459 

1,769 

25.0 

56.7 

18.3 

1890 

203 

49 

152 

2 

24.1 

74.9 

1.0 

1870 

739 

154 

413 

172 

20.8 

55.9 

23.3 

1880 

151 

20 

106 

25 

13.2 

70.2 

16.  C 

North  Carohna  K . . 

1900 

209 

35 

119 

55 

16.8 

56.9 

26.3 

Connecticut 

190S 

7,792 

3,. 306 

4,187 

299 

42.4 

53.7 

3.9 

1900 

6,514 

2,763 

3,685 

166 

42.4 

55.0 

2.6 

Ohio* 

1890 

36 

8 

28 

22.2 

77.8 

1890 

4,964 

1,540 

3,301 

123 

,31.0 

66.5 

2.6 

1S80 

135 

21 

73. 

41 

16.5 

.54.1 

.30.4 

1880 

3,428 

785 

1,990 

653 

22.9 

58.0 

19.1 

1S70 

1,703 

466 

1,003 

234 

27.4 

58.9 

13.7 

rennsylvania 

1905 
1900 

26,916 
21,028 

6,318 
5,214 

16, 863 
11,665 

4,734 
4,249 

23.5 
24.8 

58.9 
55.0 

17.6 
20.2 

1905 

524 

60 

436 

38 

9.5 

83.2 

7.3 

9.330 

2,420 
1,000 

6, 61  r 
1,870 

1, 293 

1900 

412 

81 

310 

21 

19.7 

75.2 

5.1 

1880 

3,189 

319 

31.4 

58.6 

10.0 

1890 

756 

157 

589 

10 

20.8 

77.9 

1.3 

1870 

936 

266 

656 

15 

28.4 

70.0 

1.6 

1880 

259 

67 

135 

67 

25.9 

62.1 

22.0 

Rhode  Islands 

1905 

1,291 

436 

699 

156 

33.8 

54.1 

12.1 

Maryland^ 

1890 

72 

28 

44 

38.9 

61.1 

1900 

455 

124 

326 

6 

27.3 

71.6 

1.1 

1880 

82 

12 

66 

14 

14.6 

68.3 

17.1 

1890 

186 

49 

107 

30 

26.4 

57.5 

16.1 

Massachusetts .... 

1905 

3,261 

1,042 
1,102 

2,012 
1,837 

207 

,32.0 

61.7 

6.3 

Virginia  ^. . 

1900 

473 

144 

2''S 

101 

30  4 

48  2 

21.4 

1900 

3,110 

171 

36.4 

59.1 

5.5 

1890 

2.993 

977 

,  1,02,8 

88 

32.6 

64.4 

3.0 

All  other  states . . . 

n905 

2,918 

840 

1,7.35 

343 

28.8 

,59.5 

11.7 

1880 

1,826 

363 

1,285 

188 

19.3 

70.4 

10.3 

'1900 

1,080 

291 

7.58 

31 

26.9 

70.2 

2.9 

1870 

453 

97 

286 

70 

21.4 

63.1 

15.5 

•1890 

ns8o 

678 
85 

145 
16 

392 
62 

141 

7 

21.4 
18.8 

57.8 
73.0 

20.8 
S.2 

New  Jersey. 

1005 
1900 

25,481 
24, 157 

11,361 
11,279 

12,947 
11,679 

1.173 
1,199 

44.6 
46.7 

50.8 
48.3 

4.6 

5.0 

"1870 

28 

18 

10 

64.3 

35.7 

1  No  establishments  reported  in  1870. 

^Inchided  in  "all  other  states"  in  1905  and  1900.    No  establishments  reported  in  1870. 
=  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  in  1905  and  1890.    No  establishments  reported  in  1880  and  1870. 
<  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  in  1905.    No  establishments  reported  in  1900  and  1870. 
*  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  in  1880.    No  establishments  reported  in  1870. 

•Include,'!  states  as  foUows:  Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Virginia. 
'Includes  states  as  follows:  Delaware,  Afaine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  and  ITtah. 
8  Includes  states  as  follows:  Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
3 Includes  states  as  follows:  Kansas,  Maine,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 
"Includes  states  as  follows:  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 


Table  19  shows  that  between  the  censuses  of  1900 
and  1905  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  em- 
ployed in  the  silk  mills  increased  21.7  per  cent.  During 
the  five-year  period  the  proportion  of  men  employed 
decreased  3  per  cent,  and  the  proportion  of  children 
employed  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  an  increase  of  3.6  per  cent  in  the  proportion 
of  women  employed.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  de- 
creases in  the  per  cent  of  children  employed  were  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  these  states 
having  considerably  increased  their  weaving  plants 
and  loom  equipments  since  the  census  of  1900. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
wage-earners  in  the  silk  mills  since  1900  were  men,  73.3 
per  cent  were  women,  and  6.7  per  cent  were  children 
under  16  years  of  age. 


Table  25  indicates  that  the  greatest  number  of  wao-e- 
earners  emploj^ed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year  was 
90,717  and  the  least  number  was  68,369,  the  average 
number  being  79,601.  In  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  said  in  this  report  concerning  unfavorable  general 
conditions  in  the  silk  industry  in  the  calendar  year 
1904,  anatysis  of  wage-earners  employed  by  months 
indicates  the  following  increases  in  the  average  number 
employed  in  the  closing  three  months  of  the  year  over 
the  average  number  employed  in  Januarj^,  February, 
and  March:  Men,  1,376;  women,  2,023;  and  children' 
538 — a  total  increase  of  3,937  wage-earners,  or  5  per 
cent. 

Table  20  presents  the  number  of  operatives — weav- 
ers, and  spinners,  winders,  warpers,  etc.,  including 
unskilled  employees,  by  states,  for  1905. 


SILK. 

Table  20.— WAGE-EARNERS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  OCCUPATION,  BY  STATES:  1905. 
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AGGKEGATE (AVEB- 
AGE  NUMBER). 

WEAVERS (AVEKAGE 

NUMBEK). 

SPINNERS,      WIND- 
ERS, WARPERS,  ETC. 
(AVERAGE  NUMBER). 

STATE. 

-5 

c 

E 

o 

c 

o 

■a 
1 

Total. 

Broad  silks. 

Bibbons. 

Velvets  and 
plushes. 

All  other. 

d 

d 

d 

s 

d 
1 

i. 

1 

1 

2 
o 

a 

o 

g 
o 

n 

& 

0 
S 

d 

0 

a 
0 

i 

a 
0 

1 

d 
0 

d 
£ 

0 

0 

i 

United  States... 

27.037 

45,198 

7,306 

15,942 

16,555 

402     9.619 

13,264 

393 

4,398 

1.828 

47 

554 

183 

1 

1,371 

1.280 

51 

11.095   28.643     6,874 

Calilomia 

20 

3,306 

50 

1,042 

11.361 

3.664 

6. 318 

436 

S40 

108 
4,187 
436 
2,012 
12,947 
7,211 
15,863 
699 
1,735 

299 
38 

207 
1,173 

408 
4,734 

156 

343 

'i,'66i" 

4 

440 

7,743 

2,641 

3,634 

124 

295 

2 

886 

6 

321 

4,978 

2,407 

7,189 

151 

615 

2 

5 

6 

5 

151 

568 

524 

19 

'"'"i" 

4 
46 

20  '       lOfl  1          8 

1 

488 

537 

1 

100 

210 

468 

134 

5 

4 

3 

425 

561 

372 

1 

2,245 

46 

602 

3,618 

1,023 

3,301  !      298 
430  1         38 

Tllinois 

Massachusetts 

""is" 

59 
409 

""s 

437 
5,470 

791 
2,032 

120 

281 

296 

4,083 

1,588 

6,054 

103 

603 

20 

744 

206 

607 

29 

12 

1.691  ,       207 

New  Jersey 

14 

52 

318 

""s 

1,780 

1,283 

1,218 

3 

14 

■"""2" 
45 

68 
6 
12 

New  York 

46 
4 

1 

4,  804  ;       349 

Rhode'  Island 

312          548          156 

All  other  states  1 

545      1.120         335 

1  Includes  states  as  follows:  Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Virginia. 


SKEIN     DYEING,     PIECE    DYEING,     AND     FEINTING. 

The  figures  for  dyeing,  finishing,  and  printing,  given 
in  Table  25,  represent  silk  mills  only.  The  statistics 
of  independent  dyeing  and  finishing  plants  are  pre- 
sented in  a  separate  report  entitled  "Dyeing  and  fin- 
ishing textiles."  The  three  following  tables  compare 
the  statistics  of  dyeing  and  printing  in  silk  rnills  and 
independent  plants. 

Table  21  presents,  by  states,  the  statistics  of  skein 
dyeing  of  both  reeled  and  spun  silk,  and  of  cotton  and 
woolen  yarns  in  silk  mills  and  in  independent  dyeing 
plants,  for  1905. 

Table  22  presents,  by  states,  the  statistics  of  piece 


dj^eing  of  reeled  and  spun  sUk,  silk  and  cotton,  and 
silk  and  woolen  goods  in  sOk  mills  and  in  independent 
dyeing  plants,  for  1905. 

Table  23  presents,  by  states,  the  statistics  of  silk 
printing  in  silk  mills  and  in  independent  printing 
plants  for  1905. 

The  growth  and  importance  of  these  branches  of 
the  sOk  industry  are  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  capacity  of  one  skein  dyeing  plant  is  now  suf- 
ficient to  turn  out  12,000  pounds  daily;  one  piece- 
dyeing  plant  has  a  capacity  of  200,000  yards  daily; 
and  one  "finishing  plant,  a  capacity  of  160,000  yards 
daily. 


Table  21.— SKEIX  DYEIXG  IX  SILK  MILLS  AND  INDEPENDENT  PLANTS,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


Amount 

charged  for 

work  done  in 

independent 

plants. 

Aggregate 
(pounds) . 

SILK   (POUNDS). 

OTHER 

TARNS    (POUNDS). 

STATE. 

Total. 

Reeled. 

Spun. 

Total. 

Cotton. 

Woolen. 

T'nitpri  '-^tatf'S                                               

.?6, 518, 191 

15,990,353 

13,374.040 

11,996,819 

1,377,221 

2,616,313 

2,230,840 

3^5  473 

Silk  mills                        

4,874,410 
11,115,943 

3,237,897 
10, 136, 143 

2,616,461 
9,380,358 

621,436 
756,786 

1.636.513 
1979,800 

1,562,840 
1678,000 

S3,  673 

6, 518, 191 

Connecticut : 

1,908,189 
6,000 

1,162,696 
6,500 

1,248,662 
7, 435, 179 

155,004 
1,022,455 

147,368 
2,569,725 

262,  491 
76,084 

1,357,680 
6,000 

636,645 
4,000 

774,622 
7,434,679 

130,844 
916,  455 

77, 740 
1,698,925 

260, 466 
76,084 

911,422 
6,000 

684,636 

446, 158 

650,609 

550, 009 

1,500 



Massachusetts : 

fiillr  mills                                                                  

52,109 
4,000 

31,131 
315,800 

76. 994 
225,  755 

8,238 
210,230 

6,806 

516, 051 
2,  .500 

474,040 
1500 

24, 160 
1106,000 

69,628 
1870,800 

2,026 

432, 378 

83  673 

2,500 

2,600 

New  Jersey: 

fiillr -mills                                                     

743,  491 
7,118,879 

6.3,850 
690,700 

69,602 
1,488,695 

253,  660 
76,084 

474,040 
1500 

24. 160 
170,000 

69. 628 
1607,600 

2,026 

.3.091,169 

New  York: 

281,998 

1 36,  OOO 

Pennsylvani;! : 

CKIV  TTlilK                                                                      

1,072,199 

1 263, 366 

All  other  states:  2 

Gi'llr  Tm'I]<5                                                                        

68,825 

1  The  quantities  of  cotton  and  woolen  yams  shown  for  independent  plants  represent  only  the  amount  of  such  y 
^Includes  states  as  follows:  Silk  mills— California,  Main-,  Michigan,  and  Rhode  Island.    Independent  plants 


arns  dyed  in  plants  which  did  silk  dyeing. 
Illinois  and  Virginia. 
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Table  22.— Silh  piece  dyeing  in  silh  mills  and  independent  plants, 
by  states:  1905. 


STATE. 

Amount 
charged 
lor  work 

done  in 
inde- 
pendent 

plants. 

Total 
(yards)  .1 

Reeled  and 
spun  sUk 
(yards)  .1 

Silk  and 
cotton 
(yards)  .1 

Silk  and 
wool 

(yards).i 

United  States 

$990,991 

53,463,596 

m 

m 

m 

Silk  mills 

20,602,266 
32,861,330 

13,402,164 

7,158,037 

42,065 

Independent  plants. . 

990,991 

New  Jersey: 
Silk  mills   

16  956  739 

11,312,964 

809,940 

1,279,260 

5,643,775 

{') 

268,800 

(») 

1,245,462 
(=) 

Independent  plants  . . . 
New  York: 
SUk  mills 

903,504 

28,429,136 

1,078,740 
993,000 

2.566,787 
3,439,194 

m 

Independent  plants  . . . 
AU  other  states:" 
Silk  mills  . . . 

48,900 

(2) 

42,065 

Independent  plants  . . . 

38,587 

1  The  number  of  yards  treated  is  reported  by  silk  mills  in  single  width  yards 
and  by  independent  plants  in  square  yards. 

'  Not  reported  separately  by  independent  plants. 

« Includes  states  as  follows:  Silk  mills— Cormeoticut.  Independent  plants- 
California,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Table  23. — Silh  printing  in  silh  mills  and  independent  plants,  by 
states:  1905. 


Amount 
charged 
for  work 

done  in 

inde- 
pendent 

plants. 

Total 
(yards)  .1 

Prmted 
in  warp 
(yards). 1 

FEINTED  IN  PIECE 
(YARDS)  .1 

STATE. 

Silk. 

Silk 
and 
spim. 

Silk 
and 
cot- 
ton. 

United  States . . 

$360,333 

8.130,103 

(2) 

P) 

(.') 

(') 

Silk  TTiills 

3,406,685 
4,723,518 

118,640 
(?) 

2,955,568 

293,480 

(?) 

38,897 

Independent 

360,333 

New  Jersey: 
Silk  mills 

724,343 
4,262,834 

2,682,242 
460,684 

101,764 

16,876 
(^) 

329,099 

(f) 

2,  626,  469 
{") 

293,  480 

(?) 

Independent  plants 
All  other  states:  = 
Silk  mills 

335,699 

(«) 

38,897 
(=) 

Independent  plants 

24,634 

(?) 

1  The  number  of  yards  treated  is  reported  by  silk  mills  in  single  width  yards 
and  by  independent  plants  in  square  yards. 

2  Not  reported  separately  by  independent  plants. 

8  Includes  states  as  follows;  Silk  mills— Connecticut.    Independent  plants- 
New  York. 


At  the  census  of  1900  similar  tables  for  piece  dyeing 
and  printing  included  only  plain  and  fancy  broad  silks, 
piece-dyed  weaves,  velvets,  plushes,  tapestries,  and 
upholstery  silks.  At  the  present  census  these  tables 
embrace  all  the  products  of  the  industry,  including 
ribbons,  veiling,  sewings,  twists,  etc. 

RAW   SILK   SUPPLY   OF   THE    WORLD. 

Table  24  presents  the  total  raw  silk  production  of 
the  world,  showing  in  detail  the  production  of  the  sev- 
eral sources  of  supply,  for  five-year  periods,  from  1870 
to  1905,  inclusive,  the  weight  for  each  country  being 
given  in  kilograms,  which  in  the  aggregate  are  reduced 
to  pounds. 

In  April,  1903,  the  Commission  of  Statistics  of  the 
Association  of  Industry  and  Commerce  of  Silk  in  Italy 
made  it  known  officially  that  estimates  of  the  Italian 
crops  of  raw  silk  between  the  seasons  1889-90  to 
1902-3  were  found  to  have  been  erroneous  and  that 
the  production,  based  on  the  national  production 
of  cocoons  from  1889  to  1902,  had  really  been 
larger  than  reported.  A  corrected  tabulation  was 
published  in  the  Bolletino  di  Sericoltura,  of  Milan 
(April,  1903),  contrasting  the  former  official  figures 
with  the  corrected  official  figures,  which  adds  the 
following  amounts  to  the  previous  generally  accepted 
figures : 


Kilograms. 

Pounds. 

1900 

1,165,600 

1,162,900 

153,000 

2,569,461 

2,541,683 

337,304 

1895 

1890 

These  corrections  are  embodied  in  Table  24. 


Table  24.— PRODUCTION  OF  RAW  SILK,  BY  COUNTRIES,  AT  INTERVALS  OF  FIVE  YEARS:  1870  TO  1905. 


Unit  of 
measure. 

YEAE. 

1805 

1900 

1895 

1890 

1885 

1880 1 

1SJ51 

1870  3 

Kilograms 

Pounds 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

19,050,350 
41,998,402 

17,932,500 
39,633.990 

16,184,900 
,33,476,631 

11,473,000 
25, 293, 376 

9, 926, 000 
21,882,860 

10,677,000 
23,318,054 

9,616.900 
21,201,418 

7,406,400 
16,328,149 

5,917,000 

5,442,600 

5,913,900 

3,983,000 

3,620,000 

3,608,000 

3,456,,S00 

3,817,000 

Italy 

4,900,000 
625,000 
,315,000 
77,000 

2,186,000 

10,947,350 

4, 528. 600 

51,0,000 

276.000 

78,000 

1,760,000 

10,730,000 

4,061,900 

896,000 

266,000 

90,000 

1,244,000 

8,027,000 

3,033,000 

618,000 

267,000 

65,000 

707,000 

6.783, 000 

2,810,000 
483,000 
142,000 
86,000 

730,000 

5,676,000 

3,180,000 
637,000 

France 

Austria 

Spain 

727,000 
6,242,000 

760, 400 
5,  .399, 700 

Japan,  Yokohama 

5,679.618 

2,960,047 

2,137,785 

180,000 

3,  ,371, 000 

4, 7.56, 000 

2,253,000 

350,000 

3,076,000 

3,358,000 

1,394,000 

199,000 

2.l:j0.000 

2,91<,000 

1,5  9,000 

210, 600 

l,3.'(i,000 

2,195.000 

774,000 

8lil.000 

423. 000 
1,680,400 
1,018,000 

468, 000 

China,  Shanghais 

China,  Canton 

India,  Calcutta 

1  Estimated  from  best  inlormalion  obtainable. 

2  Trustworthy  figures  for  production  piior  to  1870  are  not  available. 
•  Exclusive  of  tussah  silk. 


In  the  past  thirty  years  the  raw  silk  supply  of  the 
world  almost  doubled.  In  the  twenty  years,  1885  to 
1905,  it  increased  91.9  per  cent.  In  the  last-named 
period  Italy  increased  her  output  of  raw  silk  from 


6,194,926  to  10,802,540  pounds,  or  74.4  per  cent; 
France  increased  her  supply  from  1,064,822  to 
1,377,875  pounds,  or  29.4  per  cent;  the  exports  from 
Canton  and  Shanghai,  not  including  tussah  silks,  rose 
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from  7,647,757  to  11,216,634  pounds,  or  46.7  per  cent; 
while  the  most  notable  increases  were  from  Japan, 
2,967,392  to  12,521,065  pounds,  or  322  per  cent  more 
in  1905  than  in  1885,  and  from  the  Levant,  1,609,358 
in  1885  to  4,819,256  pounds  in  1905,  or  199.5  per  cent. 
China  is  the  largest  raw  silk  producing  country  in  the 
world,  but  the  above  figures  show  the  continued  com- 
mercial indifference  of  her  silk  guild  to  the  trade  wants 
of  her  customers  in  raw  silk  outside  of  her  own 
borders. 

Standardization  of  the  skein. — In  the  year  1902  the 
American  silk  trade  united  in  favoring  a  standard 
American  skein  of  reeled  raw  silk,  which  they  urged 
upon  the  silk  reelers  of  China,  Japan,  and  Italy  as 
best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  American  silk  mills. 
Previously  great  lack  of  uniformity  existed  in  the  size, 
weight,  and  length  of  skeins  of  silk  exported  to  the 
United  States  from  these  countries,  as  also  from  many 
silk  reeling  establishments  or  filatures  in  the.  same 
covmtry.  Practically  no  two  skeins  of  raw  silk  that 
were  sent  to  the  American  market  from  different  coun- 
tries were  ahke  in  character,  in  length,  or  in  traverse, 
and  when  worked  in  the  mills  it  was  found'  that  the 
cost  of  some  was  more  than  double  that  of  others. 

The  memorial  of  the  American  manufacturers  was 
printed  in  French,  Italian,  Japanese,  and  Chinese, 
and  was  generally  distributed  to  the  silk  reelers  in 
those  countries.  It  strongly  urged  uniformity  in  four 
particular  features  of  the  silk  skein  of  commerce,  as 
follows : 

1.  Tte  size  of  the  skein  should  be  from  56  to  58  inches  in 
circumferenre. 

2.  The  -weight  of  skein  should  be  from  2J  to  3  ounces,  the  hghter 
skeins  for  fine  sizes,  the  heavier  for  coarse  sizes,  but  in  no  case  to 
exceed  3  ounces. 

3.  There  should  be  two  cross  lacings  in  each  skein,  which  should 
not  be  twif ted  too  hard. 

4.  The  traverse  should  be  uniform;  threads  should  make  33 
complete  crossings  across  the  skein  and  back  in  50  revolutions  of 
the  ,«kein.  This  feature  was  shown  in  an  illustration  that  accom- 
panied the  memorial. 

At  the  International  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
in  1904,  the  American  members  of  the  Jury  of  Award 
noted  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  their  memorial  in  1902  had  been  generally 
followed  by  the  exhibitors  of  raw  silk  from  Japan  and 
Italy,  but  no  sign  was  apparent  in  the  few  exhibits  from 
China  that  the  Chiaese  were  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  request  that  had  been  generally  distributed  among 
their  silk  reelers  and  dealers.  The  diminishing  exports 
of  Chiaese  silk  are  illustrated  by  the  figures  in  Table  24, 
in  contrast  with  the  marked  increases  in  raw  silk  sup- 
plies from   other  countries. 

Imports  of  raw  silk. — The  following  tabular  state- 
ment shows  the  quantity,  invoice  value,  and  average 
value  per  pound  of  raw  silk  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  each  census  year  from  1860  to  1905.  The 
average  cost  per  pound  indicated  represents  the  re- 


ported foreign  invoice  value  of  every  description  of 
silk  raw  materials  imported,  including  the  cheapest 
grades,  such  as  tussah  and  Doppioni  silk,  as  well  as 
reeled  silk  of  the  highest  classification  and  cost: 

Raw  silk  imports:  1860  to  1905.^ 


YEAR. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Average 
value  per 
pound. 

1905 

17,812,133 
11,2J9,310 
5,943,c60 
2,562,236 
£83,  .589 
297,877 

$59,542,892 
44,549,672 
23,285,099 
12,024,699 
3,017,958 
1,340,676 

$3.34 

1900 

3.96 

1890 

3.92 

1880 

4.69 

1870 

6.17 

18(.0 

4.£0 

1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  *'  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  Unite4  States." 

Since  the  census  of  1900  there  has  been  an  important 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  Italian  raw  silk  in  the 
American  market,  the  percentage  of  increased  receipts 
being  greater  than  from  any  other  country.  Under 
ordinary  crop  conditions,  Italy  now  supphes  25.7  per 
cent  of  the  American  consumption,  as  against  19.7  per 
cent  in  1900.  The  United  States  alone  took  42.3 
per  cent  of  Italy's  raw  silk  product  in  1905. 

The  per  cent  of  each  country's  contribution  to  the 
world's  supply  in  the  silk  seasons  1904^5  and  1899- 
1900,  and  the  relative  percentage  that  each  country 
contributes  to  the  consumption  of  raw  silk  in  the 
United  States,  are  indicated  in  the  following  tabular 
statement : 


1905 

1900 

COIJNTEY. 

Per  cent 
of  con- 
tribution 

to 
world's 
supply. 

Per  cent 
of  Amer- 
ican con- 
sump- 
tion. 

Per  cent 
of  con- 
tribution 

to 
world's 
supply. 

Per  cent 
of  Amer- 
ican con- 
suiHp- 
tion. 

Xotal        .             

100.0 

100.0 

"  100.0 

100.0 

China                    

26.7 
29.8 
25.7 

3.3 
11.5 

3  0 

17.6 
46.6 
25.7 
4.5 

}         S.6 

39.1 

18.8 

25.3 

3.1 

f         9.8 

1          3  9 

34.3 

42.3 

Italv             

19.7 

3.2 

\          0.5 

THE  SILK  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION  IN  1904. 

At  the  International  Exposition  of  art,  industry, 
and  science,  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  the  year 
1904,  the  silk  industry  of  the  United  States  was  repre- 
sented by  22  exhibits,  showing  excellent  assortments 
in  designs,  coloring,  and  construction  of  woven  silk 
fabrics,  ribbons,  brocades,  neckwear,  silks,  and  scarfs. 
Yarn-dyed  black  dress  silks  and  satins  of  superior 
excellence  were  shown;  also  piece-dyed  goods,  lining 
silks,  and  cotton  backs,  velvets  indicating  great 
progress  in  the  manufacture  in  the  Umted  States; 
warp-print  tissues;  peau  de  crepe  in  varied  range  of 
colorings;  souvenir  and  art  pictures  woven  on  power 
looms;  and  silk  labels,  etc.  Considering  the  limited 
number  of  exhibitors  from  the  American  silk  nulls  and 
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the  moderate  selling  price  of  the  merchandise  shown, 
the  United  States  exhibit  of  silk  fabrics  was  adjudged 
to  be  highly  creditable  and  fairly  representative.  In 
all  there  were  467  silk  exhibits  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  which  included  every  description  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  silk  tissues  from  the  silk  cocoons  of  Italy, 
Japan,  and  China  to  the  remarkable  silk  damask  wall 
decorations  of  Germany  (representing  the  Charlotten- 
burg  Castle,  near  Berlin),  the  rich  and  handsome  high 
class  silk  novelties  of  every  description  from  Lyon, 
the  velvet  and  silk  ribbons  of  great  beauty  and  excel- 
lent design  from  Saint  Etienne,  the  soft-finished  lus- 
trous satins  and  decorative  silk  brocades  from  Mac- 
clesfield, England,  and  the  world  famous  crepes  from 
London. 

There  were  exhibits  from  thirteen  foreign  countries 
in  all,  and  seven  countries  besides  our  own  were  repre- 
sented on  the  International  Jury,  which  determined 
the  silk  awards,  namely,  France  (4  jurors),  Italy  (1), 
Germany  (1),  Great  Britain  (1),  Japan  (2),  China  (1), 
and  Siam  (1).  In  addition  to  awards  of  merit  con- 
ferred on  exhibiting  firms,  awards  were  conferred  on 
collaborators  or  employees  of  these  firms,  according 
to  the  merit  of  each  employee,  based  on  skill,  ability, 
magnitude  and  value  of  work,  and  length  of  service. 

GROWTH    or    THE    SILK    INDUSTRY. 

Illustrative  of  the  growth  of  the  silk  industry  since 
the  census  of  1900  by  its  establishment  in  new  places 
where  favorable  conditions  exist  for  its  development, 
a  list  of  such  places,  numbering  116  in  all,  and  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  articles  made,  is  appended: 


TEAE 
ESTAB- 
LISHED. 


1904 

1904 

1900 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1905 
1905 
1905 

1900 
1901 
,1901 
1903 
1905 

1901 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1905 


1900 
1900 
1901 


Place. 


Class  oi  goods.. 


NEW  ENGLAND   STATES, 

Maine: 

South  Penobscot 

Vermont: 

Bennington 

Massachusetts: 

Littleton 

Milf  ord 

Plymouth 

Fitchburg 

Rockland 

Fall  Rivor 

Haverhill 

HighlandviUc 

Maiden 

New  Bedford 

Becket 

Hopkinton 

Lowell 

Medfleld 

Cambrldeep  ort 

Rhode  Island : 

Woonsocket 

Valley  Falls 

Shannock 

Centerdale 

Central  Falls 

Connecticut : 

Bethel 

Stamford 

Norwalk 

New  Haven 

Marlboro  Mills 

New  Britain 

South  Norwalk 

Merideu 

MIDDLE   STATES. 

New  York: 

Phoenix 

Sidney 

Richmond 


Knit  goods. 

Knit  goods. 

Elastic  webs. 

Elastic  fabrics. 

Tram  and  floss. 

Broad  and  dress  silks. 

Silk  webs. 

Dress  and  lining  silks. 

Embroidery  and  silk  chenille. 

Mitts,  gloves,  elastic  hosiery,  underwear. 

Knit  goods,  underwear. 

Broad  silks. 

Semng  silk. 

Broad  silks. 

Ribbons. 

Silk-covered  bonnet  wire. 

Tram,  floss,  and  fringes. 

Lining  silks. 
Broad  silks. 
Silk  elastic  goods. 
Tram  and  organzine. 
Lining  silks . 

Broad,  tie,  and  dress  silks. 

Crochet  and  spool  silk. 

Ribbons. 

Braids,  spun  silk,  etc. 

Lining  silks. 

Hosiery. 

Laces  and  embroideries. 

Braids. 


Tram  and  organzine. 

Gloves. 

Ribbons. 


YEAB 
ESTAB- 
LISHED, 


1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1905 
1905 

1905 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1S04 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 

1901 

1901 
1902 
1902 

1903 

1901 

1904 


1905 
1903 
1905 

1905 

1905 

1903 
1903 

1904 


Place. 


MIDDLE  STATES — continued. 
New  York — Continued. 


Schenectady. 

Geneva 

Homellsville 

Ogdensburg 

Owego -• 

Pliilmont 

Valatie 

Amsterdam 

Andover 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

.Lyons 

Chadvidcks 

Cortland 

Manlius 

North  Tonawanda. , 

Saugerties 

Tottenville 

Canisteo , 

Saratoga  Springs . . . 

Rome 

New  Jersey: 

Nutley 

Hawthorne 

Bayonne 

Burlington 

Camden 

Jamesburg 

New  Brunswick 

Cedar  Brook 

Little  Falls 

Oxford 

Rockaway 

Delaware: 

Marshallton 

Pennsylvania: 

Berwick 

HoUiday  sburg 

Slatington 

Trevorton 

Denver 

Hamburg 

Lansdowne 

Mauch  Cnunk 

North  "VV  ales 

01  j'phant 

Palmerton 

Tobyhanna 

Dushore 

Duryea 

Erie 

Jersey  Shore 

Littlestown 

Maylield 

Mercer 

Shickshinny 

Arclibald 

Burmont 

Chambersburg 

Lansford 

Lebanon 

Lewisburg 

Nanticoke 

Wind  Gap 

■Bally 

Ba.ngor 

.lessup 

Kingston 

Lenni 

Norristown 

Towanda 

Maryland: 

Cumberland 

Ohio: 

Cleveland 

Marion 

Portsmouth 

Indiana: 

South  Bend 

Michigi  n : 

Middleville 

Wisconsin: 

Stevens  Point 


southei;n  states. 

West  Virginia : 

Martinsburg 

North  Carolina: 

High  Point 

Georgia: 

Augusta 


"WESTERN   STATES. 

Missouri: 

Kansas  City 

Montana: 

Helena 

Utah: 

Logan 

O^den 

Washington: 

Bellingham : . . 


Cla'ss  of  goods. 


Silk-covered  wire. 

Woven  labels. 

Dress  silks. 

Dress  silks. 

Gloves  and  mitts. 

Underwear. 

Furniture  gimps. 

Gloves  and  mitts. 

Broad  and  lining  silks. 

Dress  and  lining  silks. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Gloves  and  mitts. 

Broad  goods. 

Dress  silks. 

Gloves  and  mitts. 

Gloves  and  mitts. 

Embroideries  and  trimmings, 

Trimmings. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Gloves. 

Silk-covered  wire. 

Trimmings. 

Broad  silks. 

Broad  and  thrown  silks. 

Broad,  tie,  and  lining  silks. 

Curtains,  embroideries,  etc. 

Dress  silks. 

Underwear. 

Draperies. 

Dress  silks. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Tram. 

Taffetas  and  veilings. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Broad  silks. 

Dress  silks. 

Dress  sUks. 

Broad  sUks. 

Artificial  silk. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Spun  sUk,  sewing  sUk,  eto. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Broad  silks. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Dress  silks. 

Dress  silks. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Broad  and  diess  silks. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Broad  silks. 

Upholstery  fabrics. 

Broad  silks. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Broad  silks. 

Hosiery. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Ribbons. 

Ribbons. 

Broad  sUks. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Broad  silks. 

Plushes  and  velvets. 

Artiflcial  silk. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Organzine. 

Artificial  silk. 

Broad,  tie, "and  lining  silks. 

Silk  braids. 

Silk  bullet-proof  cloth. 

Silk  tapes  and  ribbons. 

Silk  underwear. 


Knit  goods. 

Thrown  sUk. 

Tram  and  organzine. 

Elastic  hosiery. 

Knit  goods. 

Knit  goods. 
Knit  goods. 

Silk  goods  ajjd  handkerchiefs. 


SILK. 
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Tlie  greatest  additions  to  the  industrj^  since  the  cen- 
sus of  1900  have  been  in  Pennsylvania,  where  silk 
mills  have  been  established  in  35  new  places  or  towns; 
in  New  York,  where  weaving  mills  for  broad  silks  were 
established  in  Hornellsville,  Binghamton,  ■  Ogdens- 
burg,  Andover,  Chadwicks,  Cortland,  and  at  18  other 
places  for  the  extension  of  silk  manufacturing  in  one 
form  or  another;  in  New  Jersey,  11  new  places;  in 
Connecticut,  8;  and  in  Rhode  Island,  5. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  satisfactory  growth  of  an 


industry  is  the  increase  in  its  machinery  equipment. 
Its  permanence  is  helped  likewise  by  the  seeking  out 
of  new  places  where  favorable  conditions  exist  for  its 
establishment  and  development. 

DETAILED    STATISTICS    OF    SILK   MANUTACTUEES. 

The  detailed  statistics  for  the  industry  as  reported 
in  answer  to  every  inquiry  of  the  silk  schedule  at  the 
census  of  1905  are  shown  in  Table  25. 


Table  25.— SILK  AXD  SILK  GOODS— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Bmldings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implcTr.cnts 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Offi'^rs  of  corporations — 

Xumhcr 

Salaries 

General    superintendents,    managers, 
clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

including  pieceworkers,    and 


Wage-eamerS; 
total  wages: 
Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one 

time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time 

during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  oQder  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including 
pie"eworkers,  employed  during  each  month; 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January ■ 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

"Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July..' 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years— 

Januarj' 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


United 
States. 


624 

5109,536,621 

S3, 336,. 596 

814,692,813 

829,347,016 

S62,180,196 

525 


$4, 


4,027 
(42.270 


360 
51,109,957 


3,667 
$3,632,313 


3,129 

$3,3.58,068 


538 
8273,645 


90,717 

68,369 

79,  IM 

826,767,943 

27,037 
512,787,322 

45,198 
$12,859,156 

7,366 
?1, 121, 465 


25,974 
26,-596 
27,205 
27,285 
27,165 
26,381 
26,200 
26, 723 
27,012 
27,800 
27,923 
28, 180 

43,648 
44,650 
45,560 
45,812 
45,364 
44, 316 
43, 820 
43,959 
45, 320 
46,432 
46,569 
46, 926 

6,965 
6,971 
7,247 
7,329 
7,382 
7,401 
7,378 
7,423 
7,499 
7,686 
7,493 
7,618 


Califor- 
nia. 


8229,674 
810,000 
833,574 
839,600 

8146,500 
2 

10 
811,924 

2 
82,600 


89,324 


7 
88,074 


1 

$650 


120 

13b 

844,050 


$11,661 

103 
831,029 


81,360 


Connecti- 
cut. 


43 

$16,675,954 

$288, 300 

$2,466,450 

$2,816,172 

$11,105,032 

38 

327 
$479,213 

26 
$97,860 


301 
$381,353 

264 
$361,561 

37 
$19,792 


8,771 

6,959 

7,792 

83,124,394 

3,306 
81,681,933 

4,187 
51,379,011 

299 
$63,450 


17 
18 
20 
20 
24 
21 
18 
22 
22 
22 
18 
18 

107 
110 
112 
122 
122 
113 
100 
102 
100 
103 
103 
102 

10 


Illinois. 


3,119 
3,138 
3,137 
3,154 
3,237 
3,284 
3, 314 
3, 356 
3,406 
3,543 
3,587 
3,397 

4,167 
4,232 
4,270 
4,257 
4,212 
4,130 
3,997 
4,032 
4,095 
4,237 
4,281 
4,334 

271 
277 
296 
302 
308 
320 
318 
308 
322 
304 
282 
280 


Massachu- 
setts. 


3 

$390,672 
$20,000 
$.30,000 
$120,000 
$220,672 
1 

25 
831,342 

2 
$3,000 


23 
828,342 

19 
$25,862 

4 
$2,480 


612 

374 

524 

$135,579 

50 
829,268 

436 
$98,254 

38 
88,057 


53 
63 
53 
53 
48 
43 
48 
60 
52 
51 
51 
45 

495 
600 
493 
498 
387 
387 
383 
428 
440 
440 
434 
347 

44 
40 
43 
41 
37 
35 
27 
29 
44 
49 
43 
24 


239 

$33,644,698 

$844,078 

$3,294,250 

$8,821,693 

$20,684,777 

227 

1,278 
$1,566,662 

101 
$367,550 


New  Jer- 
sey. 


IS 

$5,523,041 

$247,000 

$740,636 

$827,036 

$3,708,319 

10 

120 
$142,176 

16 
$38,560 


110 
$103,616 

85 
$91,332 

25 
812,284 


3,516 

2,622 

3,261 

$1,162,118 

1,042 
$491,173 

2,012 
8023,401 

207 
$47,544 


1,046 
1,064 
1,064 
1,062 
1,039 
999 
1,025 
1,027 
1,035 
1,045 
1,050 
1,048 

2,036 
2,090 
2,087 
2,077 
2,014 
1,901 
1,932 
1,978 
1,993 
2,028 
2,005 
2,003 

208 
208 
207 
208 
197 
186 
208 
213 
220 
215 
210 
204 


1,177 
$1,188,112 

1,061 
51,123,962 

116 
$64,150 


29,284 

21,955 

25,481 

89,892,804 

11,361 
$5,466,163 

12,947 
S4,228,S07 

1,173 
$198,334 


New  York. 


123 

$15,761,246 

$629,744 

$1,131,097 

$5,150,205 

$8,940,200 

105 

960 
81,103,792 

81 
$301,432 


879 
$802,360 

714 
$714,997 

165 
$87,363 


13,081 

9,528 

11,283 

84,267,867 

3,664 
$1,991,512 

7,211 
82,205,611 

408 
$70,744 


10,945 
11,047 
11,539 
11,598 
11, .504 
11,078 
10,982 
11,133 
11,236 
11,  592 
11,729 
11,950 

12,358 
12, 655 
12,927 
13, 165 
13,167 
12, 704 
12,562 
12,764 
12,952 
13,332 
13,324 
13, 574 

1,127 
1,118 
1,154 
1,178 
1,157 
1,166 
1,157 
1,183 
1,180 
1.181 
1, 231 
1,245 


Peimsyl- 
vania. 


168 
831,312,386 
81, 100, 653 
85,849,615 
$10,083,814 
$14,278,404 
133 

1,192 
$1,300,068 

116 
$265,215 


1,076 
$1,034,853 

900 
5953,488 

176 
$81,365 


30,551 

22,996 

26,915 

86,972,852 

6,318 
$2,588,931 

15,863 
83,738,298 


3,604 
3,714 
3,734 
3,764 
3,639 
3,:^68 
3,389 
3,625 
3,698 
3,782 
3,796 
3,865 

7,101 
7,346 
7,474 
7,426 
7,108 
6.914 
6,8.33 
6,638 
7,269 
7,500 
7,420 
7,504 

398 
399 
418 
409 
407 
405 
420 
406 
406 
407 
414 


Rhode 
Island. 


82,651,553 
5135,200 
$372,799 
$510,539 

$1,633,115 
4 

31 
$41,254 

4 
$17,060 


27 
524, 194 

19 
$21,080 


53,114 


1,179 

1,291 

8479,991 

436 
5225,080 


8216,298 


4,801 
4,976 
4,854 
4,977 


All  other 
states.^ 


4,734 

156 

8645,623 

$38,613 

6,040 

374 

6,357 

400 

6,404 

394 

6,374 

420 

6,, 357 

470 

6,263 

480 

6,107 

449 

6,186 

451 

6,289 

459 

6,429 

463 

6,433 

437 

6,577 

436 

15,073 

668 

15,423 

706 

15, 765 

712 

15,843 

721 

15. 921 

700 

15,769 

689 

15,654 

683 

15, 532 

690 

15,948 

701 

16,244 

700 

16,583 

705 

16,601 

714 

4,467 

146 

4,471 

151 

4,647 

159 

4,710 

166 

4,753 

169 

4,751 

158 

4,688 

156 

4,713 

158 

18 

$3,377,297 

$161,721 

8774,392 

$978,007 

$1,463,177 

5 

78 
$76,839 

12 
$16,680 


66 
$60,159 

60 
$57,712 

6 

S2,447 


3,343 

2,636 

2,918 

$688,288 

840 
$301,601 

1,735 
$338,947 

343 
847,740 


776 
805 
8C0 
&50 
847 
845 
868 
873 
816 
873 
822 
845 

1,643 
1,690 
1,720 
1,703 
1,743 
1,709 
1,686 
1,796 
1,822 
1,848 
1,714 
1,747 

294 
298 
316 
317 
366 
374 


161 
157 
154 
157 


402 
359 


297 
317 


^Includes  estabUshments  distributed  as  foUows:  Delaware,  2;  Maine,  1;  Maryland,  3;  Michigan,  2;  New  Hampshire,  2;  North  Carolina,  3;  Ohio,  2;  Virginia,  J. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  25.— SILK  AND  SILK  GOODS— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905— Continued. 


United 

States. 


Skilled  operatives,  average  number: 
Weavers — 

Broad  silk — 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Bibbons — 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Velvets  and  plushes — 

Men 

Women 

Children 

All  other — 

Men 

Women 

'  Children 

BpinnerSj  winders,  warpers,  etc.' — 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  oi  works 

Taxes 

Kent  of  offices,  interest,  insuranre,  and  all 
other  sundry  expenses  not  hitherto  in- 
cluded   

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  total  cost 

SUk— 
Raw- 
Pounds  

Cost 

Spun — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Artificial — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Yarns,  other  than  silk — 
Cotton- 
Pounds  

Cost 

Mercerized  cotton — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Woolen- 
Pounds  

Cost 

Mohair — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Other- 
Pounds  

Cost 

Silk  purchased  in  partially  manufactured 
form — 
Organ?:ine  and  tram — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Fringe  and  floss- 
Pounds  

Cost • 

Chemicals  and  dyestuS's 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mid  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Raw  silk  thrown  under  contract: 

Organzine,  pounds 

Tram,  pounds 

Products,  total  value 

Organzine  and  tram  made  for  sale — 

Pounds , 

Value 

Spun  silk  made  for  sale- 
Pounds  

Value 

Machine  twist — 

Pounds 

Value 

Sewing,  embroidery,  and  wash  silks — 

Pounds 

Value 

Fringe  and  floss  silks- 
Pounds  

Value 

Broad  silk  goods — 
Plain  and  fancies— 
All-silk— 

Yards,  single  width 

Value 

Silk  mixed — 

Yards,  single  width 

Value 

Jacquard— : 
All-silk— 

Yards,  single  width 

Value 

Silk  mixed — 

Yards,  single  width 

Value 


9,619 

13, 264 

393 

4,398 

1,828 

47 

554 

183 

1 

1,371 

1,2S0 

51 

7,067 

21,245 

5  202 

$14, 052,' 777 

S702, 550 

1337,784 


56,152,857 

m,  859,  586 

375,801,188 

11,572,783 
$45, 318, 416 

1,951,201 
S4, 310, 061 

466, 151 
51,623,473 


S,3S7,048 
$2,586,954 

631,247 
$471,035 

443, 155 
$409, 867 

138, 389 
$137,097 

130,930 

$108, 841 


3,236,744 
$14, 552, 425 

49,811 
$187,159 
$666, 9f)2 
J862, 220 
8268, 3S6 
?6f 8,  685 
S3, 511, 58ft 
$238, 141 

3,635,384 

3,466,467 

$133,288,072 

2,025,645 
$9, 190, 660 

670,529 
$1,660,647 

932,998 
$6,521,056 

606,3,57 
$3,927,954 

205, 354 
$697, 062 


68,393,042 
$40,741,480 

9,061,025 
$5, 343, 472 


8,143,091 
$6,927,063 

2, 336, 120 
$1,229,648 


Califor- 
nia, 


11 

102 

8 

$7, 093 

$1, 470 

$363 


$5,260 
$217,068' 


Connecti- 
cut. 


488 
637 

1 

100 
210 


468 
134 


Massachu- 
setts. 


New  Jer- 


437 
296 


46, 255 
$184, 171 

523 
$1,361 


15,000 
$4, 650 

500 

■$500 

2,600 
$2, 600 


726 
$4,980 


$9, 233 

$1,728 

$430 

$333 

$7,067 

$15 


1-,4S6 

1,899 

176 

$969, 658 

$29,597 

$5S,  636 


$531,766 

$349, 660 

$9,098,196 


1,320,609 
$5,067,381 

716, 607 
$1, 609, 152 


1,359,021 
$439,025 

21,660 

$7, 337 

22,780 

.527,280 

97,323 
$97, 029 

112 

$116 


28, 844 
$144, 368 


$268, 675 
$121,266 
87,795 
$17, 640 
$1,266,232 
$1:4,901 


131,038 
85,416 
$351,949   $15,623,693 


2,666 
$12,000 

2,170 
$7,300 

36, 120 
$218, 337 

8,739 
$69,912 


$2,400 


450 
$600 


460 
$600 


44,241 
$365,617 

328, 863 
$1,046,068 

614,729 
$3, 618, 824 

167, 485 
$963, 636 

220 
$1, 122 


1,842,978 
$1,442,430 

166, 353 
$132, 005 


9,682 
$5,365 

682 
,$529 


11 

79 

12 

$35,  444 

$5,900 

$1, 544 


$26, 100 

$1,900 

$486,015 


78, 100 
$201, 560 

60,800 
$138, 400 

20, 139 
$78,989 


138,711 
$25,568 

3,857 
$3, 569 

6,856 
$4,600 

100 

$145 

2,707 
$1, 128 


434 
$1,  665 


6,350 
$21, 810 


$1,959 

$500 

$802 

$4,030 

$1,300 


$735,242 

27, 500 
$137, 600 


400 
$2,000 

500 
$2,500 

49, 700 
$149, 100 


310 

1, 133 

137 

$513,096 

$14,993 

$36,258 


.  $230,481 

$231,364 

$4; 156, 919 


739,004 
12,944,279 

136, 976 
$137,926 

21, 172 
$74,511 


724, 594 
$264,  680 

5,348 
$4, 470 

141,634 

$97, 756 

11, 573 
$14, 566 

3, 166 

$1,804 


44, 464 
$202, 364 


$95, 635 
$42,942 
$2,030 
$16,586 
$238, 949 
$18,521 


5,470 

4,083 

14 

1,780 
744 


425 
151 

1 

2,662 

6,668 

792 

«6, 045,201 

$285, 427 

$112, 423 


$2, 086, 272 

$3,. 561, 079 

$22, 339, 447 


3,653,090 
$13,920,194 

154, 201 
$341,298 

-  8,066 
$35,074 


1,054,973 
$402, 480 

261,905 
$208, 204 

25,725 
$27, 902 

11, 253 

$6, 784 

3,638 
$3,  838 


1,343,081 
.55,8.32,154 

4,421 
$20, 211 
$191,653 
$252, 715 
$151,  679 
$228,  670 
$611,381 
$56, 250 


702, 055 
987, 033 
$7,012,062  $42,862,907 


65,482 
$293, 465 

92,098 
$221,049 

134, 266 
S746, 296 

262,076 
$1,852,108 

6,610 
$34,906 


1,049,292 

$998, 676 

2,876,345 
$1,931,647 


100, 000 
$45,000 


171,187 
$777, 250 


1  Does  not  include  unskilled  employees. 


30, 146 
$95, 305 


32,971,793 
$19, 031,. 558 

1,822,091 
$1,404,546 


5, 480, 654 
$4, 388, 069 

1,220,195 
$749, 466 


New  York. 


791 

1,588 

52 

1,283 

206 

2 

6 

45 

1 

561 

568 
4 

569 

2.439 

191 

$2,614,112 

$245,977 

$27,711 


$1,472,738 

$867, 686 

$10, 490, 474 


1,006,793 
$3, 934,  433 

249,896 
.5734,099 

289, 282 
$1,039,783 


1,197,943 
$401, 841 

101,943 

$74,770 

184,340 
$191,816 

14,511 
$16,264 

71,486 
$30,969 


603, 623 

$2,919,456 

7,080 
$28, 475 
$62,066 

$108. 362 
$69,  549 
$82, 377 

$797, 506 
$19, 718 

369, 248 

345, 830 

$20,181,212 

99,806 
$420,718 

136,290 
$349,597 

35,325 
$191,628 

12,960 
$77,752 

12, 125 
$70,056 


4, 672, 699 
$3, 196, 327 

681,761 
$432, 694 


1,057,489 
$734,045 

209, 191 
$108,903 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


2,032 

6,064 

318 

1,218 
607 
45 

12 
4 


Rhode 
Island. 


All  other 
states. 


120 
103 


3 
29 


281 
603 


14 

12 


372 
524 
46 

1,556 

7,513 

3,548 

$3,472,624 

$108, 926 

$70, 365 


$1,563,090 

$1,730,243 

$24,267,122 


3,970,044 
$15,  419, 221 

464,074 
$876,  485 

127, 192 
$394, 126 


2,591,135 
$665,916 

227,944 
$168, 025 

48,870 
$47, 909 

3,629 
$3,309 

49, 824 
$70,983 


1,202,805 
$5,  390, 466 

32,960 
$116,663 

$26,  363 
$285, 415 

$31,816 
$221,270 
$461,380 

$97,716 

2,288,174 

1,  828, 125 

$39, 333, 520 

1,396,424 
$6, 124, 717 

11,108 
$36, 633 

28,223 
$196, 409 

49,480 
$296,884 

106,073 
$344, 173 


26,404,097 
$14,910,036 

1,061,199 
$662,865 


894,916 
$586,084 


406, 052 
$235,750 


1 

19 


50 

292 

68 

$116,294 

$8,620 

$10, 392 


$34,  638 

$62, 644 

$1,695,950 


262, 112 
$1, 179, 447 

62, 145 
$139,909 


969, 426 
$290, 214 


6,550 
$2, 225 

7,800 
$6,040 


1,200 
$4, 567 


S827 
.512,  7SS 

S7,  ,W3 
$20, 752 
$24,979 

SS,  659 

68,000 

20.000 

$2,555,986 


1,000,000 
$360,000 


600,000 
$168,000 

500,000 
$135,000 


483 

1,120 

270 

$279,255 

$1,640 

$20,093 


$202, 512 

$55,010 

$3,109,997 


596, 876 
52,467,730 

136,979 
$331, 431 


336,245 
$92, 681 

2,640 
$1,946 

2,650 
$3,834 


7 

$14 


11,567 
$52,  415 


$22,  640 
fA5,045 
$6,984 
$20, 155 
$60,062 
$15,061 

86, 869 

200,063 

$4,631,501 

218, 279 
$1,059,383 


83,945 
$547,561 

105, 117 
$675, 102 


2,451,733 
$1,162,053 

1,453,276 
$419,815 
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United 
States. 


Fioducts — Continued. 

Broad  silk  goods— Continued. 
Piece-dyea — 
AU-silk— 

Yards,  single  width 

Value 

Silt  mixed- 
Yards,  single  widtli 

Value 

Other  broad  goods — 
Velvets- 
Yards,  single  width 

Value 

Plushes — 

Yards,  single  width 

Value 

Tapestries- 
Yards,  single  width 

Value 

Upholstery — 

Vards,  single  width 

Value 

Elbbons  and  laces — 

Ribbons 

Laces,  nets,  veils,  veiling,  etc 

Embroideries 

Fringes  and  gunps 

Braids  and  bindings 

Trimmings — 

Tailors' 

Ladies'  dress 

Cloak 

Milliners' 

Military 

All  other  products 

Amount  received  ior  contract  work 

Uachinery: 

Spindles,  total  number 

Oi^anzine — 

First  time  over,  number 

Second  time  over,  number 

Tram,  number 

Cleaning  orpolishlng,  number 

Doubling,  number 

Quilling,  number 

Keeling,  number 

Spinning  and  twisting,  number 

Winding,  number 

Looms — 

Power,  total  number 

Plain— 

36  inches  or  over,  reed  space, 

number 

Under  36  inches,  reed  space, 

number '. 

German  (warps  on  top)  ribbons, 

number 

High-speed  ribbons,  number 

Jacquards — 

Ribbons,  number 

Broad  silks,  number 

Hand,  total  number 

Plain— 

36  Inches  or  over,  reed  space, 

number 

Under  36  inches,  reed    space, 

number 

German  (warps  on  top)  ribbons, 

number 

Jacquards — 

Ribbons,  number 

Broad  silks,  number 

Other  machines — 
Power — 

Knitting— 

Warp,  number 

Knitting  or  crochet,  number. . 

Eoundhead,  number 

Swiss-ribbed,  number 

Milanese  or  traverse,  number 

Beamers,  number 

Braiders,  number 

ChenlUe,  ninnber 

Curtain,  number 

Embroidery,  shiffle  or  power,  num- 
ber  

Gunp  mills,  number 

Levers  or  lace,  number 

Sewing,  number 

Slide  cord,  number 

Spooling  tables,  number 

Twist,  number 

Warping,  number 

Hand- 
Braiders,  number 

Chenille,  number 

Embroidery.hand  stitched,  number 

Sewing,  number 

Slide  cord,  number 

Spooling  tables,  number 

Twist,  number 

Warping,  number 

Other  hand  machines,  number. . 


Califor-  <  Connecti- 
nla.  cut. 


21,S34,5S4 
$9,276,445 

15,603.353 
$4,399,054 


7.202,315 
S3,  lbl,2C0 

2,547,367  ' 
51.340,815 

1.193,320 
S',)94,i:ioli 

572.  ^M 
$565,946 
I 
$21,890,604 
$745,489  , 
.5112. 302 
$1,010,954  I 
$3, 4', '3, 977 

$700  , 
$1,549,391  ; 
$53,640 

SI.  333.  735  I 

S17n.231 
.?5.227..'-il0 
S3. 710. 056 


Illinois. 


4.9.59.991 
S2. 208. 9.52 


.5.S2.5S0 
S24S.  318 


7,154,387 
$3,090,449' 

1., 894, 107 
?.'^.,^8, 50,5 


Massachu- 
setts. 


New  Jer- 
sey. 


New  York. 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


ICO.OOO       3.874.771 
SlO.OCO     ?2. 175.034 


4,272,422 
$1,906,408 


7.. 325. 103 
.?2. 703. 666 


Rhode 
Island. 


43,979 
$43,979 


All  other 
states. 


.50.000  ! 
$10,000 


1,331,233 
$439,935  ; 


3,247       8,461,557  I     4,353,958 
$4,321     $1,718,129  ;  $1,624,457 


098,318 
S100,346 


820.778 
$348,494 


432,2f;0 
S3LJ,882 


r,5;),hoo 

5454,774 


200.000 
5187,. 500 


S12o.  3.33 
$1,153,983 


5,892 
283 


54 
141 
64 


221 

136  I 

25 

3 

46 

309 

25,500 

268 

80 

100 

166 

93 

1,905 

104  ! 

851 

84 

4,171 

30 

13 

17 

40 

3 

79 

11 

582 

208 


•57.50  

.87.(;72   S85,l.0S 
.572,571  '  $143,659 


517, COO  I  $20,115 


$24,000     574.470  I  S1'J4.700 
5230,614 


2,453,588 

3,846 

&52.9.80 

415.897 

128.. 531 

8.494 

838 

38 

1,158 

2.57,748 
102,115 

576 

60,52.5 
196,612 
624,086 

60 

42 

1,134 

59,775 

3 

26,338 

1 

18,022 

1 

3,875 
3,966 

1.682 

1 

196,624 

13,290 
9,642 
5,240 
3,486 
16,515 
10,167 
4,290 
78,  .532 
65,462 

4,260 


2,194 


12 

1 

10 

1 


105 
303 


352 
421 


11,880 


1,690 

'1,800 

420 

2,270 

5,700 


7.400     350,000 
52.950  i   $300,000 

.5.35.232  $10,036,331 

;   5414,891 

56,112  . 
$27,000 
$404, 456 


107,928 

$64, 757 


21,000 
$10,808 


533,520 
$5.39,262 


128,748 
5130,643 


53,100 
5.337,380 


$600 
$9,050 
$8,640 


$383,821 
$26,342 

107,787 

9,454 
10, 156 

2,780 

845 

19,396 

3,318 

3,502 
35,029 
23,307 

1,581 


945 
492 


58.35.408 
5998,890 

527,409 

125,754 

76,370 

30,  .549 

747 

49,965 

46,039 

14, 140 

4,792 

179,053 

23,923 


20 

25 

1 


39 

1,429 

63 

80 

4 
3 

28 
37 
37 
385 


306 


40 
20 


8,851 

6,913 

1,710 
1,631 

077 

4,141  ! 

12 

11 
1 


54.9,83,712 
S2:i  1,400 
5 105,. 500 
.5.544,. 544 

$2, 042, 365 

$100 

$967, 143 

$15,000 

$703,742 

$40,000 

$2,5.39,445 

$268,2.52 

251,367 

65,998 
32,260 
14,170 
2,034 
31,478 
9,144 
5,906 
18,913 
81,464 

6,944 

2,581 

1,753 

1,073 
932 

223 

382 

45 

35 


$5,573,799  1 '   $107,547 


$349,570  i 
$424,277  j 


539. 198 
'$69,'269' 


10 


640 
26 


2,129 


17 

8 
25 

4 
13  I 


19 

1 

105 

6 

90 

25  '. 


1 

121 

2,138 

12 


129 
88 
15 


6 

12 

127 

1 

9 

2 

1,667 


21 
1 

10 
4 


3 

264 

3 


39 

24 

13,144 

76 


49 
99 
63 
1,614 
44 
106 
28 


12 

7 

136 

197 


$536, 083 
$30,000 
8629,993 
$130, 231 
$1,092,372 
$1,994,319 

1,203,617 

414,046 

267,301 

62,418 

588 

122,473 
26,534 
33,989 
41,348 

234,920 

19,227 


8,679 

7,272 

971 
942 

415 

948 
109 

6 

94 

7 

2 


.5.54. 2X5 
sol,. 800 

89.301 
$135,839 

22,644 

128,414 

3,400 
1,436 
2,000 

30,200 

18,694 

10,216 

794 

1,414 

1,290 

464 

720 

11,920 

14,241 

3,823 

3,754 

14,966 

31,726 

1,706 

2,087 

1,626 

1,461 

80 

614 

12 

6 

104 

4,900 


5 
1,100  I 


9 
120 


47 
39 


89 

13 

147 

19 

1,394 


2 

'si 


3  1 
11 
10 

3 
40 


123 
4 


43 
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Dyeing,  finishing,  and  printing: 
Skein  dyeing — 
Sillc— 

Colors,  pounds 

Black,  pounds 

Spun- 
Colors,  pounds 

Black,  pounds 

Cotton- 
Colors,  pounds 

Black,  pounds 

Wool,  colors,  pounds 

Piece  dyeing— 

All-silk,  yards,  single  width 

Silk  and  spun,  yards,  single  width 

Silk  and  cotton,  yards,  single  width. . . 

Silk  and  wool,  yards,  single  width 

Finishing — 

AU-silk,  pieces  (60  yards) 

Silk  and  cotton,  pieces  (60  yards) 

Silk  and  wool,  pieces  (60  yards) 

Printing- 
Printed  in  warps,  yards,  single  width. . 
Printed  in  pieces — 

All-silk,  yards,  single  width 

Silk  and  spun,  yards,  single  width.. 
Silk  land    cotton,    yards,    single 

width 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting,' 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 
Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

liorsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  estabUshments,  horse- 
power   ; 


United 
States. 


1,577, 
1,038, 

562, 
59, 


493 


646, 142 
907,698 
83, 673 


12,092, 

1,309, 

7, 158, 

42, 

6, 323, 

623, 

1, 


118,640 


2,955, 
293, 

38, 


78,888 


468 
56, 362 


50 
937 


85 
6,965 


1,412 

7,128 

355 


745 
2,393 
4,739 

880 


Califor- 
nia. 


30,274 
14, 630 


Connecti- 
cut. 


584, 627 
326,795 

404, 587 
41,571 

94, 179 
456,430 


1,279,260 

1,245,462 

42,065 

800, 793 

240, 687 

636 

16,876 

2, 626,  469 


38,897 
43 


66 
6,174 


21 
1,492 


46 
841 


Illinois. 


Massachu- 
setts. 


249, 322 
335,214 

42,728 
9,381 

81, 196 
351,183 
83, 673 


3 
175 


16 
4,471 


18 
2,130 


23 
2,053 


260 


New  Jer- 
sey. 


569,755 
173,736 

31,023 
108 

446,055 
27, 985 


11,312,964 


5,643,775 


6, 023, 982 

109, 154 

600 

101,764 

329, 099 
293,  480 


236 
18, 999 


117 
12,718 

16 
341 

11 
425 

1 

7 

120 

2,096 

56 


67 

799 

2,558 


New  York. 


46,750 
8,100 

76, 958 


23,713 
447 


779, 690 

30,260 

268, 800 


322,  575 
266, 153 


117 
7,900 


57 
4,720 

17 
204 

7 
423 


91 
650 


96 

606 

1,297 

169 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Rhode 
Island. 


All  other 
states. 


11,958 
57,644 


69, 628 


170,292 
6,607 


163 
31,050 


186 
26,035 

16 
357 

4 
672 


870 

1,660 

300 


15 
303 
723 

356 


6,383 


I 


2,025 


1,636 


800 


6 
490 


2 
100 


632 
330 
26 


85,807 
122,949 


6,953 


IS 
5,8£0 


16 
3,640 


14 
1,410 


273 
486 


25 

244 

40 
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FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE  PRODUCTS. 


By  Edward  Stanwood,  Expert  Special  Agent. 


Hardly  any  general  class  of  manufactures  is  more 
difificult  of  treatment,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  detail, 
than  that  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute.  The  materials  are 
closely  allied,  in  that  they  are  all  vegetable  fibers.,  and 
in  that  two,  and  sometimes  all  three,  are  used  ,in  the 
same  establishment,  and  not  infrequently  introduced 
into  the  same  fabric.  Yet  the  products  are  so  diverse, 
ranging  from  gunny  bags  and  ships'  hawsers  to  fine 
towehng  and  sewing  thread,  that  the  propriety  of 
embracing  all  these  varied  industries  in  a  single  class, 
which  seems  so  evident  when  materials  only  are  con- 
sidered, practically  disappears.  Another  difficulty 
which  was  encountered  in  the  taking  of  the  Twelfth 
Census  has  reappeared,  and  seems  insuperable.  It 
arises  out  of  the  fact,  already  referred  to,  that  the 
class  includes  a  great  variety  of  industries  and  prod- 
ucts. There  are  in  all  only  133  estabhshments  report- 
ing. A  Hst  of  the  products  includes  yarn  and  twine 
made  from  each  one  of  the  three  fibers;  linen  thread; 
woven  fabrics,  partly  or  wholly  of  linen;  rope  and 
binder  t^n-iae  of  manila  or  of  sisal,  or  of  the  two  mixed ; 
gunny  bagging,  jute  burlaps,  carpets,  rugs,  and  other 
minor  products.  Among  so  many  different  classes  it 
is  necessarily  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  repre- 
sented in  the  list  of  estabhshments  by  one  or  two 
only.  It  follows  that  if  the  statistics  of  the  different 
classes  of  materials  and  products  were  pubhshed,  they 
could  be  used  to  ascertain  the  quantities  and  values 
reported  for  some  of  the  individual  estabhshments. 
This  fact  was  recognized  by  some  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers, and  in  deference  to  their  wishes  the  details 
have  not  been  published  for  the  census  of  1905. 

The  number  of  establishments  reported  in  1905  was 
133,  a  decrease  of  8  from  1900.  This  item  is,  however, 
the  only  one  presented  in  Table  1  which  shows  a  de- 
crease, with  the  single  exception  of  the  number  of 
children  employed,  and  even  their  aggregate  wages 
show  an  increase.  The  establishments  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  several  branches  of  the  industry  as 
follows : 


Cordage  and  twine. . . 
Jute  and  jute  goods. 
Linen  manufacture. . 


1905 


102 
16 
18 


1900 


105 
18 
18 


Table  1  presents  a  comparative  summary  of  the 
statistics  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  for  the  censuses 
from  1890  to  1905. 


Table  1. — Flax,  liemp,  and  jute  products — comparative  summary, 
with  per  cent  of  increase:  1890  to  1905. 


Number  ol  establishments. 

Capital 

Salaried    officials,   clerks, 

etc.,  number 

Salaries 

Wage  -  earners,      average 

ninnber 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over. . 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and 
over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  ol  products 


19051 


133 
$54, 423, 631 

992 
.?1,494,732 

24,508 
$8,580,785 

12,343 
$5,349,427 


1900 


1890 


141  I  162 

841,991,762  $27,731,649 


641 
$957, 190 

20,903 

$6,331,741 

9,996 

$3,824,555 


10,0-72 

S2. 851, 429 

2,093 

$379, 929 

$3. 683, 107 

844, 890, 546 

S62,9i9,329  iS47,601,607   837,313,021 


6,923 
$1,733,289 
1,229 
$186,830 
$1,431,932 
8.32,197,885  826.148,344 


8,648 

$2, 174, 152 

2,259 

$333,034 


3  458 
3 $609, 170 

15,519 

$4,872,389 

7,367 

$2,952,270 


PER  CENT  or 
INCREASE. 


1900 

to 
1905 


2  5.7 
29.6 

64.8 
66.2 

17.2 
35  5 
23.5 
39.9 

16.5 
31.2 
27.4 
14.1 
37.5 
39.4 
32.2 


1890 

to 
1900 


213.0 
51.4 

40  0 
57.1 

34  7 
30  0 
35.7 
29.5 

24.9 
25.4 
83.8 
78.3 
87.0 
23.1 
27.6 


1  Exclusive  of  tlie  statistics  of  4  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  other  products.  These  establishments  manufactured  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute  products  to  the  value  of  8606,750. 

2  Decrease. 

3  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only 
reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

Table  1  shows  that  from  1900  to  1905  there  was  an 
increase  of  29.6  per  cent  in  capital;  of  17.2  per  cent  in 
the  average  number  of  wage-earners;  of  35.5  per  cent 
in  the  wages  they  received;  of  39.4  per  cent  in  the  cost 
of  materials  used;  and  of  32.2  per  cent  in  the  value  of 
products.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  these  per- 
centages signify  nothing  more  than  that  the  industry 
as  a  whole  has  been  expanding  rapidly,  for  the  aggre- 
gates consist  of  widely  diverse  materials.  An  increase 
in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  labor  at  a  larger  ratio 
than  the  increase  in  the  number  employed  might  or 
might  not  indicate  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages,  for  it 
might  be  a  consequence  of  the  employment  of  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  highly  skilled  workmen.  For 
similar  reasons  the  lower  rate  of  increase  of  the  value 
of  the  products,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  materials 
used,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  smaller  profit  on 
manufactures,  but  may  be  due  to  a  larger  proportional 
manufacture  of  classes  of  goods,  the  production  of 
which  is  so  great  that  a  low  rate  of  profit  is  satisfactory. 
The  actual  facts  could  only  be  ascertained  by  detailed 
consideration  of  statistics  which  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain. 

Table  2  is  a  summary  of  the  industry,  by  states,  for 
1905. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  2.— FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE  PRODUCTS— 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  imple.aonts 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc.— 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men- 
Number  

Salaries 

Women— 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year ' 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  lb  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years— 

Average  number 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  otlicr  sundry  expenses  not  hitherto  inciudcd 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost 

Principal  materials,  total  cost 

Purchased  in  raw  state 

Purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products,  total  value 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 

Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Numl^er 

Hoi  sepowcr 

Water  wheels— 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Rented— 

Electric  motors- 
Number  

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  estabhshments,  horsepower 


United  States. 


133 

S54, 423, 531 

$3,459,035 

S8,b52,426 

Si3,920,759 

$28,091,311 

54 

992 
$1, 494, 732 

141 
S563, 234 

851 
$i)31, 498 

719 
$843, 050 

132 

$88,  448 

27,870 

21,773 

24,608 

$8, 580, 785 

12,343 
$5,349,427 

10,072 
$2,851,429 

2,093 

1379,929 

$3, 683, 107 

$153, 420 

$311, 709 

$2,963,984 

$253,994 

$44,890,546 

$41, 672, 312 

$38, 666, 675 

$3,105,737 

$605,997 

$20, 147 

$568, 407 

$1,530,039 

$193, 644 

$62,939,329 

127 
73, 518 


205 
52, 369 


85 
12,589 


191 
7,534 


17 
737 
191 
150 


Alabama. 


$396, 181 

$15, 000 

$68, 639 

$217, 763 

$104,779 


12 
$13, 100 

2 
$3, 900 

10 
$9,200 


$8, 000 

2 
$1,200 

321 

265 

293 

$63, 501 

115 
$31,808 

136 

$26, 770 

42 

$5,923 

$30, 308 

$900 

$1, 639 

$27,869 


$381,  422 

$358,082 

$338, 082 

$30, 000 

$10,964 


$1, 834 

$10, 155 

$387 

$498,931 

4 
625 


3 

560 


Connecticut. 


6 

$280,258 

$23,000 

$59,300 

$109,800 

$88,168 

3 

5 
$4,886 

2 
$1,950 

3 

$2,936 

3 

$2,936 


240 

199 

202 

$56, 395 

111 
$35,980 

91 
$20,  415 


$15, 799 

$20 

$1, 748 

$14,031 


$258, 191 

$251, 350 

$233,754 

$17, 596 

$1,346 


$2,079 

$1, 651 

$1,766 

$360, 797 

6 
910 


9 
896 


Kentucky. 


$943, 373 
$38,000 
$140,705 
$488,693 
$275,976 


23 
$26, 530 

7 
$13,860 

16 
$12, 670 

16 
$12,046 

1 
$624 

546 

425 

452 

$115,051 

199 
$67,867 

153 
$32,069 

100 

$15, 116 

$43,967 

$180 

$3,604 

$40, 173 


$307,097 
$289, 477 
$241,933 
$47, 544 
$9,614 


$8,006 


$597,694 

3 
1,448 


6 
1,198 


1 
260 
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Missouri. 

New  York. 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island. 

Ml  other  states.' 

4 

$2,014,396 

$54,443 

$156, 557 

$302,913 

$1,500,483 

20 

$14,416,600 

$636,409 

$1,942,794 

$4,112,246 

$7,725,051 

8 

275 
$412,104 

6 
$885,938 
$26, 190 
$105,530 
$425,235 
$328,983 

2 

20 
$21,496 

8 

$2,306,230 

$214,871 

$442,240 

$610,046 

$1,039,073 

20 

$4,797,606 

$246,912 

$620,361 

$892,796 

$3,038,537 

16 

80 
$155, 587 

4 
$121,917 
$2,500 
$20,595 
$33,251 
$65,671 
4 

4 
$4,080 

59 
$28,261,132 
$2,202,710 
$5,405,705 
$6,728,016 
$13,924,701 
21 

425 
$663,868 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

78 
$89,351 

70 
$103,730 

8 
9 

16 
$34,550 

31 
$163,511 

7 
$9,865 

10 
$44,  458 

15 
$78,841 

2 
$2,300 

49 
$209,999 

10 
11 

62 
$54,801 

244 
$248. 593 

13 
$11,631 

60 
$59,272 

65 
$76,746 

2 
$1,780 

376 
$453,869 

12 
13 

39 

$32.  571 

200 

$222,672 

13 
$11,631 

45 
$50, 646 

59 
$73,868 

2 
$1,780 

335 
$426,900 

14 
15 

23 

44 
$25,921 

7,482 

5,856 

6,742 

$2,417,190 

15 

$8,626 

1,510 

779 

1,070 

$361,286 

6 
$2,878 

2,370 

1,986 

2,232 

$666, 163 

41 
$26,969 

16 

17 

883 

765 

806 

$280,004 

630 

542 

643 

$100,731 

122 

88 

98 

$28,776 

13.766 

10,868 

12,070 

$4,491,688 

18 
19 
20 
21 

273 
$123,685 

3,104 
$1,391,926 

206 
$50,400 

863 
$301,294 

979 
$408,576 

45 
$16,788 

6,448 
$2,921,103 

22 
23 

$149.  S.« 

3,493 
$998,154 

192 
$32,605 

186 
$55,361 

786 
$185,199 

49 
$11,308 

4,484 
$1,340,720 

24 
25 

31 

?6.  4S1 

$277,720 

512.200 

i:<J.12o 

S2.on.0,s3 

.?n.  312 

S1,143.7S2 

SI. 049. 078 

.?-29.5.  430 

S7.>5. 1.48 

Slh.  t,.30 

145 

$27,110 

$1,406,410 

$121,823 

$71,301 

$969,286 

$244,000 

$10,607,517 

$3,403,976 

$3,076,285 

$327,691 

$181,901 

$1,141 

$185, 812 

57,56.423 

S7.s;  264 

515,866,386 

145 

$17,726 

$43,913 

$5,000 

$2, 880 

$36,033 

21 

$4,641 

$212,108 

467 

$72,388 

$186,920 

$2,496 

$6,724 

$176,700 

4 

$680 

$12,619 

$2,400 

5379 

$8,040 

$1,800 

$120,705 

$110,263 

$26,520 

$83,743 

$1,608 

$1,400 

$274 

$7,060 

$100 

$177,638 

1,138 

$229,865 

$1,454,353 

18,401 

$192,567 

$1,251,503 

$1,882 

$25,091,420 

$23,609,737 

$22,066,292 

.$1,643,445 

$294,471 

815,431 

$679, 121 

$550,821 

$41,839 

$34,225,222 

26 
27 
28 
29 

$21,842 
$190,266 

30 
31 
32 

$814,648 
$753, 357 
$640,686 
$112,772 
$15,696 

$2,617,923 

$2,424,080 

52,349,229 

$74,851 

$37,787 

$3,647,841 

$3,422,912 

$3, 300, 466 

$122,447 

$35,980 

S2.175 

$24,734 

$132,452 

529, 588 

$5,138,054 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

S.30,033 

S12.2.50 

529,791 

$l,7iS.519 

$24,365 

$14,060 

$7,170 

$1,035,648 

$6,149 

$45, 167 

$4,740 

$3,250,440 

39 
40 
41 
43 

4 
2,017 

19 
16,418 

6 
1,230 

8 
3,313 

18 
4,425 

4 

275 

66 
42,857 

43 

44 

8 
1,975 

.52 
15,355 

8 
837 

17 

3,205 

18 
4,081 

4 
115 

8S 
24,968 

45 
46 

1 

1 
6 

6 
150 

s 
81 

4 
72 

50 
10,329 

156 
6,802 

47 

5 
590 

15 
358 

9 

170 

6 
223 

5 
140 

49 

bO 

4 
42 

2S 

,M 

,52 

3 
115 

1 

6 

102 

20 

13 
617 

rg 

100 

63 

64 
65 
56 

20' 

25 

0 

I  ineludes  establi^ra-nts  distrilmted  as  follows:  Calilomia,  2;    Delaware   1;  Georgia    2;   Illinois   3;  Indiana,  2;  Maine,  2;  Massachusetts,  25;  Mississippi,  1; 
NewHamplMrrirNewjisey,9;  Oregon,  1;  South  Carolina,  2;  Tennessee.  2;  Vugmia,  1;  Wisconsin,  5. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


The  geographic  distribution  of  the  industry  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  at  the  census  of  1900,  and  no 
general  deduction  from  Table  2  is  necessary. 


CORDAGE    AND    TWINE. 


By  far  the  largest  branch  of  the  industry  is  that  of 
the  manufacture  of  cordage  and  twine,  in  which  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  establish- 


ments for  the  whole  industry,  two-thirds  of  all  the 
capital,  and  three-fifths  of  the  persons  employed  are 
engaged.  Table  3  presents  a  comparative  summary 
for  this  branch  of  the  industry  for  the  censuses  from 
,1880  to  1905. 

An  increase  from  1900  to  1905  is  shown  in  every 
item  of  Table  3  with  the  exception  of  the  number  of 
establishments  reported  and  the  number  of  children 
employed. 


Table  3.— CORDAGE   AND   TWINE— COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY,  WITH   PER   CENT   OF   INCREASE:    1880  TO  1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  oflicials,  clerks,  etc.,  nmnber. 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

\V  ages 

Miscellaneous  expenses , 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  ]>roducts 


19051 


102 

$37,110,521 

731 

S999,8S0 

14,614 

$5,338,178 

8,646 

$3,779,835 

4,999 

$1,392,043 

969 

$166,300 

$2,508,600 

$36,095,747 

548,017,139 


1900 


$29,276 

$666 

13 

$4,113: 

$2,751 

i. 

$1,212, 

$148, 
$1,716: 
$26,632, 
$37,849! 


1890 


$23,351 

8  $560 

12 

$3,976 

6 

$2,647 

6 

51,280 

fl48 

SI, 020 

f 24. 051 

$33,312 


1880 


$7. 


$12, 


165 
,140.475 

5,435 

668,676 

2,926 

1,480 
(') 

1,029 
(<) 
(") 

330,261 
492,171 


PEE  CENT  OF  INCREASE. 


1900 

to 
1905 


22.  ( 
26.1 
67.: 
49.! 
11.' 
29.  i 
17.  j 
37. 
4. 
14. 
20. 
12. 
46. 
35. 
26. 


1890 

to 
1900 


S30.0 

25.4 

6.3 

18.9 

5.9 

3.4 

14.5 

8.0 

24.3 

26.3 

1.3 

0.2 

68.1 

10.7 

13.6 


1880 

to 

1890 


29.1 
227.0 


127.9 
166. 1 
119.1 


238.5 
'"2'6.'4 


157.8 
166.7 


1  Exclusive  o£  the  statistics  of  3  establishments  eng.aged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products.    These  establishments  manufactured  cordage  and  twine 
to  the  value  of  $678,049. 

2  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  oiJy  reported  in  1900-and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
< Not  reported  separately. 

*  Not  reported. 


It  will  further  be  noted  that  these  increases  were 
greater  from  1900  to  1905  in  all  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  comparison  than  in  the  preceding  decade, 
1890  to  1900.  Capital  increased,  in  round  numbers,  27 
per  cent,  the  number  of  wage-earners  11  per  cent,  the 
wages  paid  30  per  cent,  the  cost  of  materials  35  per 
cent,  and  the  value  of  products  27  per  cent.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  two  chief  products,  binder  twine  and  rope, 
are  presented  in  the  following  tabular  statement  for 
the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905.  These  totals  have  been 
compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  mills,  supplemented 
in  a  few  cases  by  Office  estimates: 

Quantity  and  value  of  hinder  twine  and  rope:  1905  and  1900. 


CENSUS. 

BINDER 

TWINE. 

ROPE. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1906       

191,796,047 
165,609,429 

$19,514,992 
14,185,581 

200,824,974 
137, 546, 204 

$19,668,169 

12, 510, 793 

JUTE    AND    JUTE    GOODS. 

Table  4  presents  a  comparative  summary  for  the 
manufacture  of  jute  and  jute  goods  for  the  censuses  of 
1905  and  1900. 

Table  4. — Jute  and  jute  goods — comparative  summary,  with  per 
cent  of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  nimiber. 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expen.ses 

Cost  of  materiRls  used 

Value  of  products 


16 
$11,019,132 

152 
,041 
,0-3 
,  986 
,437 
,457 
,033 
,994 

563 
,  ,635 
,106 
,130 
,802 


$330,1 
(> 
$1,917 

$948,  ■ 

3,( 

$876, ! 

$92,  i 

$771, 

$5,054,: 

$9,066,; 


1900 


18 

$7,027,293 

88 

$147,313 

4,506 

$1,181,790 

1,611 

$579, 877 

2,064 

5480,  •  32 

831 

$121, 181 

$574,986 

$3,016,362 

$5, 383,197 


Per  cent 

of 
increase. 


211.1 

66.8 
72.7 
124.0 
35.0 
62.3 
51.3 
63.6 
49.4 
82.4 
2  32.3 
2  23.6 
34.1 
67.6 
68.4 


'  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  ot1  establishment  engaged  primarilv  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  other  products.  This  establisnment  manufactured  jute  and  jute 
goods  to  the  value  of  $28,101.  ' 

'  Decrease. 


FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE  PRODUCTS. 
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The  manufacture  of  jute  goods  is  a  comparatively  new 
industry,  and  has  increased  greatly  in  the  last  five  years. 
The  items  of  capital,  salaries,  wages,  materials,  and 
value  of  products  in  Table  4  show  an  increase  of  more 
than  50  per  cent  in  the  five  years  since  1900. 

LINEN    GOODS. 

Table  5  presents  a  comparative  summary  for  linen 
goods  from  1890  to  1905. 

Considering  all  items  of  Table  5,  the  rate  of  increase 
from  1900  to  1905  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods 
has  been  somewhat  less  than  in  the  other  two  depart- 
ments of  the  combined  industry,  but  the  result  as  a 
whole  shows  healthy  progress.  It  will  be  seen  that 
whereas  the  capital  employed  more  than  doubled  in  the 
ten  3'ears  from  1890  to  1900,  in  the  succeeding  five 
years  it  increased  but  10.6  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
the  other  principal  items  is  larger,  but  is  on  the  whole 
fairly  moderate,  as  compared  with  similar  items  in 
the  other  departments  of  the  industry-.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  linen  manufacture  is  an  exotic  in  this 
country.  Relatively  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
preparation  of  the  flax  fiber  for  manufacture,  and  that 
which  is  prepared  is  adapted  only  to  the  coarser 
processes.     Imported    material   is    employed    almost 


exclusively  in  the  spinning  of  yarns  and  the  weaving 
of  fabrics  in  the  United  States.  There  has  never  been 
a  successful  attempt  in  the  country  to  produce  fine 
goods  at  a  profit. 

Table  5. — Linen   goods — comparalivr  sv.mmary,  with  per  cent  of 
increase:  1890  to  1905. 


190.1 


Number  of  eStahlishments. 

Capital 

.Salaried    officials,    clerks, 

etu.,  niimber 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,    average 

number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over . 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and 
over 

Wages 

Childrenunder  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


15 
$6, 293, 87S 

109 
$164,831 

3,811 

11,324,621 

1,260 

$621, 1.35 

1,990 

S582,  .392 

561 

$121,094 

$403, 401 

S3, 740, 669 

$5,856,388 


1900 


18 
$5,688,999 

117 
$142,941 

3,283 

$1,0.36,830 

1,044 

$492, 891 

1,787 

$4S0,  mi 

452 

S63, 351 

83,87,095 

$2,550,617 

54,  .368,15') 


18901 


PER  CENT  OF 
INCREASE. 


1900 

to 
1905 


$2,734,130 

»26 
» 1525, 530 

1,940 

$527,572 

648 

$255,409 

1,193 

$2.56, 187 

99 

813,976 

$212,977 

$1,594,769 

$2,880,341 


216.7 
10.6 

26.8 
15.3 

16.1 
27.8 
20.7 
26.0 

11.4 
21.2 
24.1 
91.1 
4.2 
46.7 
34.1 


1890 

to 
1900 


260.0 
108.1 


350. 0 


96.5 
61.1 
93.0 

49.  S 
87.6 
366.6 
296.5 
59.3 
59.9 
51.7 


1  Includes  2  establishments  classified  as  "  thread,  Unen." 
^  XJccrcfisG. 

2  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  aumber  only 
reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  incladed  in  this  table. 
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DYEING  AND  FINISHING  TEXTILES. 


By  Edward  Stanwood,  Expert  Special  Agent. 


The  bleaching,  dyeing,  mercerizing,  or  printing  of  raw 
fibers,  yarns,  and  woven  cloth  are  not,  strictlj"  speaking, 
processes  of  textile  manufacture;  but  owing  to  the  com- 
mon practice  in  this  country  of  combining  one  or  more 
of  those  processes  \\dth  spinning  and  weaving  in  the  same 
establishment,  it  becomes  necessary  either  to  eliminate 
from  the  reports  of  those  establishments  an  estimated 
part  of  the  capital,  wages,  expenses,  and  value  of  prod- 
ucts, in  order  to  confine  the  inquiry  to  textile  manu- 
facture, or  to  treat  the  estabhshments  which  perform 
those  processes  only  as  engaged  in  the  textile  industry. 
The  first  named  method  is  quite  impracticable.  In- 
deed, it  has  not  been  found  feasible  to  ascertain  even 
the  quantity  of  j^arn  and  fabrics  operated  upon  in  the 
wool  industry.  It  follows  that  the  census  does  not 
present  full  statistics  of  dyeing  and  finishing.  The  facts 
given  in  the  present  report  are  almost  exclusively  those 
concerning  the  independent  establishments,  but  it  is 
possible  to  present  more  or  less  complete  statistics  re- 
garding the  quantities  of  cotton  and  silk  goods  operated 
upon.  The  schedules  of  inquiry  submitted  to  cotton 
manufacturers  provided  for  a  return  of  the  cost  of 
chemicals  and  dyestuffs,  the  quantities  in  detail  of  the 
goods  treated,  and  the  value  added  by  the  work  done. 
The' silk  schedules  required  a  statement  of  the  quantity 
of  goods  treated  and  the  cost  of  chemicals  and  dye- 
stuffs.  The  wool  schedules  asked  for  the  cost  of  such 
chemicals  only.  Yet  the  carpet  industry  uses  none 
but  dyed  woolen  yarn,  and,  with  the  exception  of  such 
articles  as  flannels  and  blankets,  practically  all  the 
products  of  woolen  and  worsted  mills  are  colored, 
either  in  the  yarn  or  in  the  piece.  The  importance  of 
the  omission  of  the  amount  of  dyeing  in  the  establish- 
ments engaged  in  the  wool  manufacture  may  be  seen 
in  the  fact  drawn  from  one  of  the  tables  subsequently 
presented,  that  the  cost  of  chemicals  and  dyestuffs 
consumed  by  them  in  1905  was  $9,177,681,  which 
was  more  than  one-half  of  the  $16,095,300,  the  cost  of 
such  materials  consumed  by  all  the  textile  establish- 
ments exclusive  of  independent  dyeing  and  finishing 
plants. 

The  quantities  of  raw  cotton,  yarn,  and  woven  goods 
operated  upon  in  both  independent  establishments  and 
in  cotton  mills  are  shown  in  Table  1. 


Table  1. — Raw  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  and  cotton  piece  goods  operated 
upon  in  independent  establishments  and  cotton  mills:  1905. 


Cotton  stock,  total. 


Bleached. 
Dyed 


Cotton  yams,  total . 


Bleached. . . 

Dyed 

Mercerized, 


Cotton  piece  goods,  total  . 


Bleached- . . 

Dyed 

Mercerized. 
Printed 


Total. 


Founds. 
87, 305, 304 


13,212,161 
74,093,143 

198, 074, 731 


39, 554, 181 

154,865,926 

3, 654, 624 

SqiMire  yards. 
2,864,681,818 


1, 151, 932, 531 

696, 130, 937 

40, 510, 169 

976, 108, 191 


In  independ- 
ent establish- 
ments. 


Pounds. 
9, 907,  444 


386, 512 
9,520,932 

61,804,220 


11, 708, 132 
47,  676,  4;  3 
2,  419, 615 

Square  yards 
2,  442, 524, 886 


988,081,883 
623, 415, 398 
39, 959, 448 
791, 068, 157 


In  cotton 
mills.  J 


Founds. 
77, 397, 860 


12, 825, 649 
64,572,211 

136,270,511 


27,846,049 

2 107, 189, 453 

1,235,009 

Square  yards. 
422, 156, 932 


163, 850, 648 
72,715,539 

,';.'c,  11 

185,040,034 


'  Includes  "cotton  small  wares." 

2  Includes  1,552,840  pounds  of  cotton  yarn  dyed  in  silk  mills. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  processes  above  men- 
tioned is  that  of  printing  piece  goods,  and  mora  than 
four-fifths  of  all  the  cloth  printed  was  operated  upon  in 
independent  establishments.  Over  three-fourths  of 
the  cloth  bleached  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cloth 
mercerized  was  also  treated  in  such  establishments. 
With  these  exceptions  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
was  performed  in  cotton  mills,  which  greatly  exceeded 
the  independent  establishments  in  the  amount  of  cot- 
ton stock  and  yarn  dyed  and  bleached.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, 2,864,681,818  square  yards  of  cloth  were 
operated  upon,  of  which  976,108,191  square  yards 
were  printed,  and  696,1.30,937  square  yards  were  dyed. 

The  statement  of  silk  yarn  and  silk  piece  goods  oper- 
ated upon  for  the  census  of  1905,  is  as  follows: 


Silk  yarn  dyed,  pounds 

Spun  silk  dyed,  pounds 

l^iece  goods  dyed,  yards i... 
Piece  goods  printed,  yards  i 


Total. 


11,996,819 
1,3', 221 

53,  H3, 598 
8, 130, 1C3 


In  inde- 
pendent 
establish- 
ments. 


9,3'0,358 

(55,    85 

32,861,330 

4,723,518 


In  silk 
mills. 


2, 616, 461 

621, 436 

20,602,266 

3, 406, 585 


'The  numter  of  yards  treated  is  reported  by  silk  mills  in  single  width 
yards  and  by  independent  plants  in  square  yards. 

Practically  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  work  done 
under  the  heads  of  dyeing  and  printing  silk  goods  was 
performed  in  independent  establishments. 
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These  are  all  the  consolidated  facts  that  are  deriv- 
able from  the  census  statistic?.  The  rest  of  this  report 
deals  with  the  statistics  of  independent  establishments 


only.  Table  2  is  a  summary  which  presents  the  main 
facts  relating  to  the  industry  for  the  census  of  1905, 
as  compared  with  previous  census  enumerations. 


Table   2.— COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1860  TO  1905. 


Numbpr  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  nunibcr 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages ■ 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

V  alue  of  products 


1905 


360 

$88,708,576 

2,196 

$3,407,381 

35,565 

$15,469,205 

28,483 

$13,543,724 

5,658 

$1,640,093 

1,424 

$285,388 

$5,978,277 

$19,621,253 

J50,849,545 


1900 


$60,643 

] 

12,267 

29 

$12,726; 

24, 

$ll,36i; 

4 

$1,166, 

1 

$198, 

54,137 

$17,958; 

$44,963 


1890 


248 

$38,450,800 

1666 

i$805,29i 

19,601 

$8,911,720 

16,510 

$8,147,844 

2,298 

$620,390 

793 

$143,486 

$3,131,081 

$12,385,220 

$28,900,660 


1880 


191 
$26,223,981 

n 
(') 

16,098 

$6,474,364 

12,788 

2,038 

1,872 

(') 

(*) 
$13,664,295 
$32,297,420 


1870 


42 
$13,367,563 

(») 

8,894 

$3,438,089 

6,092 

1,393 

m 

1,409 

m 

(') 

'$46,373,358 
6 $54, 446, 044 


1860 


29 
$3,517,250 

m 

4,005 

$1,088,296 

3,433 

572 

C) 

m 
m 
(') 

$3,884,815 
$7,971,064 


PEE  CENT  OF  INCREASE. 


1900 

to 

1905 


20.8 
46.3 
66.6 
50.3 
19.4 
21.6 
16.6 
19.2 
33.0 
40.5 
29.0 
44.0 
44.6 
9.3 
13.1 


1890 

to 
1900 


20. 
57. 
97. 
181. 
51. 
42. 
47. 
39. 
86. 
88. 
39. 
38. 
32. 
45. 
55. 


1880 

to 
18C0 


29.8 
46.6 


17.4 
37.6 
29.1 


12.8 


8  9.4 
>10.5 


1870 

to 
1880 


364.8 
96.2 


87.7 
88.3 
109.9 


46.3 
"32."  9 


=  70.6 
MO.  7 


1860 

to 

1870 


44.8 
280.1 


122.1 

215. 9 

77.6 


1,093. 7 
.583.0 


1  Includes  proprietors  and  llrmmembers,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
2Not  reported  separately. 
3  Decrease. 
*Not  reported. 

» At  the  census  of  1870  the  value  of  material  operated  upon  was  included  in  materials  and  products.    At  all  subsequent  censuses  this  value  was  eliminated  and  only 
the  added  value  given  by  the  dyeing  and  finishing  processes  was  reported  as  value  of  products. 


Table  3  is  a  comparative  summary,  by  states,  of  the 
dyeing  and  finishing  industry  for  the  years  1890,  1900, 
and  1905. 

The  number  of  establishments  has  increased  from 
298  in  1900  to  360  in  1905.  Of  the  net  increase  of  62 
establishments,  58  are  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Khode  Island.  A  de- 
crease of  2  in  New  Jersey  makes  a  net  increase  of  56  in 
these  6  states  where  the  cotton  and  wool  industries 
are  most  concentrated. 

In  the  item  of  capital  this  concentration  is  even  more 
marked.  The  total  increase  was  128,065,472 — from 
$60,643,104  in  1900  to  $88,708,576  in  1905,  or  46.3  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  the  6  states  along  the  coast 
from  Massachusetts  to  Pennsylvania  is  shown  in  the 
following  tabular  statement : 

Capital  in  selected  states:  1906  and  1900, 


Total  for  6  states . 


Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island.. 

Coimectieut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . 


1905 


$82,928,442 


30, 876, 445 
16,969,936 
4,662,055 
7,529,611 
13,068,657 
9,922,738 


1900 


$56,814,325 


16, 206, 200 
12,853,123 
3,243,744 
6, 230, 657 
11, 600, 695 
7,679,906 


Increase. 


6,114,117 


15, 669, 246 
4,116,813 
1,318,311 
1,298,954 
1,467,962 
2, 242, 832 


Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  in  capital 
was  in  the  6  states  enumerated.  Inasmuch  as  in  1900 
thej^  reported  93.7  per  cent  of  the  total  capital,  they 
have  practically  maintained  to  the  full  their  ascend- 
ency in  this  industry. 

The  number  of  wage-earners  increased  from  29,776 
to  35,565,  or  19.4  per  cent,  and  the  wages  received  by 
them  increased  from  $12,726,316  to  $15,469,205,  or 


21.6  per  cent,  a  little  higher  rate  than  that  of  the  num- 
ber of  employees.  But  as  in  similar  cases,  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  draw  definite  conclusions  from  this  fact  as 
to  the  general  course  of  wages  in  the  interval.  The 
dyeing  and  finishing  industry  is  peculiarly  a  man's 
trade.  Almost  exactly  four-fifths  of  the  persons 
employed  were  men,  but  the  proportion  both  of  women 
and  children  employed  has  increased  slightly  in  the 
last  few  years.  In  New  Jersey,  where  the  number  of 
hands  was  largest,  more  than  seven-eighths  of  them 
were  men  and  only  1.6  per  cent  were  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Pennsylvania  8.7  per  cent  of  those 
employed  were  under  16  years  of  age. 

The  cost  of  materials  used  in  1905,  compared  with 
1900,  shows  an  increase  of  but  9.3  per  cent — the  low- 
est rate  of  any  of  the  principal  items  in  Table  2.  A 
tabular  statement  is  presented  below  showing  the  cost 
of  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  used  in  all  textile  estabhsh- 
ments  (exclusive  of  shoddy  and  felt  hat  mills)  and 
independent  dyeing  and  finishing  works  in  1890, 1900, 
and  1905. 

Cost  of  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  used  in  all  textile  establishments:  1890 

to  1905. 


1905 

1900 

1890 

Total 

$26,682,619 

$26,392,573       $19,686,663 

Independent  dyeing  and  finishing  es- 
tablisliments 

10,587,319 
16,095,300 

10,667,621 
14,724,952 

8,407,693 
11,278,970 

other  textile  establishments 

Cotton  manufactures ' 

4,573,375 

9,177,681 

1,677,252 

666,992 

5,718,107 
7,983,684 
1,023,161 

4,266,773 

6,889,612 

564,063 

568,632 

Hosiery  and  Imit  goods 

Silk  manufactures 

■  Includes  cotton  goods  and  cotton  small  wares. 
2  Includes  worsted  goods;  woolen  goods;  carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag; 
felt  goods;  and  wool  hats.  o  ,       v    v  -ii  10,5, 

"  Not  reported  separately  in  1900. 
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Rather  more  than  one-half,  in  value,  of  all  the  ma- 
terials reported  consumed  in  1905  by  independent 
establishments  consisted  of  chemicals  and  dyestuffs. 
Inasmuch  as  the  value  of  such  articles  shows  a  posi- 
tive decline  since  1900,  although  the  work  done  by 
these  establishments,  being  of  the  same  character  and 
presumably  divided  as  to  the  amount  of  each  particu- 
lar process  in  fairly  similar  proportions,  has  largely 
increased,  it  seems  a  reasonable  inference  that  the 
average  price  of  those  materials  decreased  but  that 
the  quantities  used  increased. 

The  total  value  of  products  increased  from  $44,963,- 


331  in  1900  to  $50,849,545  in  1905,  or  13.1  per  cent. 
This  item,  as  has  been  remarked,  differs  from  the  cor- 
responding item  in  other  industries  in  that  it  does  not 
represent  the  gross  value  of  the  finished  product,  but 
only  the  added  value  given  by  the  processes  to  which 
the  material  has  been  subjected.  It  is  therefore  per- 
missible in  this  case  to  draw  attention  to  the  wide 
difference  between  the  rate  of  expansion  of  capital, 
46.3  per  cent,  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  amount 
which  the  proprietors  received  for  the  operations  per- 
formed on  the  goods,  13.1  per  cent. 
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Table  3.— COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY, 


11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 
IfS 

27 
28 
29 

30 
31 

32 


United  States  . 


Connecticut . 


Illinois . 


Kentucky '     . . 
Massachusetts . 


New  Hampshire  2 


New  Jersey  . 


North  Carolina ' 


Pennsylvania . 


Rhode  Island  . 


All  other  states. 


Census 


1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

190S 
1900 
1890 

1900 

1906 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

<1905 
5  1900 
«1890 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


360 
298 
248 


46 
37 
33 

4 
6 

67 
59 
41 

65 
42 
49 

4 
6 

123 
105 
83 

37 
24 

22 

16 
9 
12 


CAPITAL. 


Total. 


S88, 708, 576 
60, 643, 104 
38,460,800 


4,562,056 

3,243,744 

775,352 

246, 916 
113, 694 
26, 600 

161, 239 

30,875,445 
15,206,200 
11,996,154 

1,260,949 
883, 704 

13,068,657 
11,600,695 
5,197,403 

7,529,011 
6,230,667 
4,963,095 

828,766 
293, 831 

9,922,738 
7, 679, 906 
6,296,340 

16, 969, 936 
12, 853, 123 
5, 7.39,  692 

3,453,603 
2,376,311 
3,456,264 


Land. 


$7,587,005 
5,304,649 
2,579,114 


725, 169 

482, 100 

68, 700 

9,432 
7,600 
3,600 

7,800 

1,819,000 

1,161,603 

673, 931 

86, 666 
61,000 

948,201 
661,481 
333, 936 

608, 980 
.339, 909 
366, 300 

113,448 
4,700 

869,836 
733, 612 
598, 647 

2,183,079 

1, 672, 306 

432, 600 

323, 194 
283,038 
111,600 


Buildings. 


$16,698,086 
12,261,886 
7,596,641 


Machinery, 
tools,  and 
imple- 
ments. 


$24,013,987 
17,750,674 
9, 703, 284 


900,225 

1,004,388 

331, 184 

50,410 

42,000 

6,000 

28,922 

3,711,238 
1,960,972 
2,010,687 

295, 000 
163, 000 

2, 683, 367 

2,100,396 

879,  ,577 

1,363,803 

1,336,748 

721,700 

166,645 
33,800 

2,024,948 
1,290,133 
1,364,200 

4, 680, 587 
3,766,314 
1,832,398 

831,863 
537, 213 
460, 896 


1,879,830 
929. 262 
231,212 

127, 195 
50, 800 
11,000 

55, 455 

4,301,225 
2,499,388 
2, 502, 895 

490,000 
173. 500 

5,489,961 
4,624,059 
1,  782,  696 

2, 192, 048 
2,097,641 
1,137,666 

316, 820 
184,022 

2, 605, 156 
2, 368,  629 
1,839,121 

5, 176, 985 
3,862,803 
1,498,323 

1,4,14,767 
905, 116 
700, 471 


Cash  and 
sundries. 


$40,409,498 
25, 335, 695 
18,571,761 


1,056,831 
827,994 
154,256 

59, 879 
13,394 
6,000 

69,062 

21,043,982 
9,584,337 
6, 808, 641 

379,283 
496,204 

3, 947, 128 
4, 224, 759 
2,201,194 

3,464,780 
2,457,459 
2, 737, 529 

241,863 
71,309 

4,422,798 
3,287,532 
2, 504, 372 

4, 929, 285 
3, 652, 700 
1, 976, 371 

863, 679 

660, 945 

2, 183,  398 


SALARIED  OFFI- 
CIALS, CLERKS,  ETC. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,196 

1,318 

666 


403 
239 


48 
21 

552 
363 
129 

204 
107 
114 

27 


324 
216 
190 

403 
256 
101 

119 
65 


Salaries. 


$3,407,381 

2,267,128 

805, 291 


161,812 
100,884 
14, 260 

31,605 
6,700 
2,632 

9,090 

759,283 
547,862 
99,320 

53,601 
2,3,900 

846, 532 
614,910 
179,425 

257, 846 
134,345 
137,473 

28,150 
6.650 

445,052 
260,277 
207,257 

672,316 
449, 996 
130,059 

151, 185 
112,514 
34,975 


'Included  in  "all  other  states  "  in  1905.     No  establishments  reported  in  1890. 
2  Included  in  "aU  other  states''  in  1890. 
8  No  establishnients  reported  in  ISOO.  • 

Couth Ca"o'lma,l!'''virgmil°?;  West  Vh^imlT.""'"'"-  ^''""''"*'  ^-  CaWornia,  1;  Delaware,  1;  Indiana,  2;  Iowa,  1;  Kentucky,  2;  Maine,  1;  Maryland,  2;  Ohio,  1; 
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BY  STATES:  1890  TO  1905. 


WAGE-EARNERS  AND  WAGES. 


Total. 


Average 
number. 


Wages. 


Average  number. 


Men    I  Women 

16  years  16  years 

and         and 

over.       over. 


35,565  S15,469,205 
29,776  12,726,316 
19,601  !  8,911,720 


1,406 
1,300 

477 

123 
84 
16 

116 

7,508 
4,678 
4,270 

859 
1,028 

7,597 
7.074 
3.735 

3,  .^se 

3,117 
2,725 

301 
184 

4,585 
4,716 
3,355 

7.562 
5.942 
3.619 

2, 0.3S 
1,537  j 
1,404 


639, 597 
578,756 
237,102 

44. 575 

27.878 
7.892 

45.225 

3.262.417 
2,081.015 
1,809.787 

352,473 
451,960 

3,465,830 
3,003,491 
1,878,137 

1, 577, 976 
1.424.-578 
1,  .344. 2.30 


28.  483 
24,419 
16,510 


1,127 

1,015 

390 


5,835 
3,846 
3,527 

672 
7S9 

6,664 
6,120 
3,335 

2.724 
2.395 
2.174 


5,658 
4,253 
2,298 


83,034 
45,340 

236 
142 

2,075,904 
2,065,752 
1,696,565 

3,728 
4,013 
2,964 

3. 181, 597 
2.474,042 
1,462,996 

5,742 
4,644 
2,904 

7S.5.802 
32.S.279 
574, 991 


1,674 
1,303 
1,203 


241 

2.>8 
85 

42 
10 
3 


1,390 
735 
539 

137 
239 

814 
786 
346 

803 
636 
415 

64 
42 

4.56 
346 
212 

1,465 

1,039 

570 

246 
157 

128 


ChU- 

dren 

under 

16  years 


1,424 

1,104 

793 

3?" 

47 

2 


283 

97 

204 

60 


119 
168 
54 


136 
1 


401 
357 
179 

355 
259 
145 


Miscella- 
neous 
exijcnses. 


COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED. 


$.5,978,277 
-1,137,947 
3,131,081 


166,381 

216,075 

77,336 

21,893 
5,913 
1,426 

9,702 

1,637,429 
866,829 
869,669 

86, 7.5.5 
111, 478 

1,213,308 
809,580 
752, 461 

37."!,  390 
210.395 
367,  935 

28,346 
13,366 

757, 494 
556, 083 
419,456 

1,213.979 

1, 138, 065 

393,549 

474,302 
200,461 
249,249 


Total. 


$19,621,253  1 
17,958,137  ! 
12,385,220  1 


927,096 
907,377 
300,360 

30,000 

32,523 

6,846 

84,023 

4,179,076 
3,110,910 
2, 801,. 364 

512, 544 
636,469 

6,052,184 
4, 513, 768 
2,711,121 

1,3.39,430 
1,402,373 
1, 454, 119 

85,548 
95,210 

2,701,027 
3,174,507 
2,305,482 

3,639,268 
3, 087, 781 
1,819,3.51 

1,155,080 
913, 196 
896,577 


Chemicals 
and  dye- 
stuffs. 


Starch. 


S10,.5R7.319 
10,«;7.621 
8.407,693 


445,914 
561,619 
114, 126 

12,921 

18,966 

4,270 

71,  .518 

2,060,699 
2,031,072 
1,950,5.50 

197. 201 
309,296 

3,110,185 
2,755,553 
2,068,192 

518,515 
689, 825 
889,577 

26, 936 
13,000 

1,791,646 
2, 068, 174 
1,808,041 

1,872,209 
1, 653, 059 
1, 064, 475 

551,093 
4<)5,539 
508, 462 


$1,139,013 
874,043 
660,  .577 


108,381 
36,715 
17,815 

2,938 
560 


168,396 
160.016 
12.5.  li.VS 

31,447 
23,646 

186, 7,89 
165, 728 
109,  '166 

66,699 
63.124 
73,836 

21,317 
14,834 

.39,292 
94,373 
107,269 

346,, 557 
205, 321 
129, 050 

167,197 
106, 164 
97,853 


Soap. 


$869, 844 
563,809 
279.272 


14,301 
17,129 


384 
445 
504 

160 

142,845 
9,506 
25,599 

8,254 
25,034 

423,  ,560 
224, 298 
83,775 

63,109 
46, 131 
44,321 


220 

128,016 
172,970 
80,793 

73,861 
62,048 
32,205 

15,514 
5.868 
10,  OK) 


Fuel. 


$3,268,511 
2,165,091 
1,647,848 


162, 530 
113,780 
58,711 

6,380 
7,646 
1,072 

6,300 

747,046 
393,711 
404, 778 

114,4,52 
74,451 

592,287 
411,178 
239,329 

287, 640 
202,074 
216,618 

20, 524 
10, 767 

424,961 
342,671 
284,646 

768,330 
513, 837 
361,521 

164,361 
88,776 
91, 273 


Rent  of 

power 

and 

heat. 


$72,339 
,53, 730 
23,138 


All  other 
materials,  in- 
cluding mill 
supplies  and 

Ireight. 


10,  ,552 
7,955 


180 

,500 
5,  .512 
6,413 

6,555 
50 

7,873 
9,497 
2,500 

15, 710 
8,  .564 
4,775 


11,802 
8,772 
6,2,50 

6,350 

20 

1,200 

13,3.57 
13,180 
2,000 


$3,684,227 
3,633,243 
1.360.692 


193,418 
170,179 
107, e„9 

6,737 
5,006 
1,000 

1,703 

1,0,59,590 
511,093 
288, 7.36 

154,635 
203,992 

731,490 
947,514 
207,859 

mi,  757 
.392.656 
224, 992 

16, 771 
56,389 

305,, 310 

487,547 
108,583 

682, 961 
653, 496 
240, 900 

243,658 
203, 609 
186,963 


Value  of 
products. 


$50,849,545 
44,963,331 
28, 900,  ,560 


2,215,314 

2,269,967 

71.5,  .388 

161,399 
86,960 
26,741 

179, 123 

11,018,512 
8,868,290 
6,496,216 

1,108,886 
1,328,319 

11,979,947 
10,488,963 
6,183,397 

4,361,688 
3,625,882 
3,636,051 

250,805 
175, 750 

6,786,263 
7,038,012 
6,240,761 

9,981,467 
8, 484, 878 
4, 743, 561 

2,9.55.274 
2,417.187 
1,S58.4<6 


I 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 
IS 

19 
20- 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 


*  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,  1:  Delaware,  2;  Indiana,  1;  Maine,  1:  Maryland,  2;  Ohio,  1;  West  Virginia,  1. 

6 Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Delaware,  1;  Iowa,  1;  Maine,  1;  Maryland,  2;  Minnesota,  1;  Missouri,  1;  New  Hampshire,  2;  Ohio,  2;  West 
Virginia,  1. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Table  4  shows  in  detail  the  quantity  of  various  kinds  of  goods  operated  upon  and  the  added  value,  as 
reported  in  1890,  1900,  and  1905. 

Table  4.— KIND,  QUANTITY,  AND  ADDED  VALUE  OF  GOODS  OPERATED  UPON:  1890  TO  1905. 


KIND  AND   PKOCEES. 


Aggregate  value . 


Total. 


Cotton  stock,  bleached . . . 

Cotton  stock,  dyed 

Wool  stock,  dyed 

Cotton  yam,  bleached 

Cotton  yam,  dyed 

Cotton  yam,  mercerized. 

Woolen  yarn,  dyed 

Worsted  yam,  dyed 

Silk  yarn,  dyed 

Spun  silk  yarn,  dyed 


Total. 


Cotton  piece  goods,  bleached . . . 

Cotton  piece  goods,  dyed 

Cotton  piece  goods,  mercerized. 

Cotton  piece  goods,  printed 

Woolen  piece  goods,  dyed 

Worsted  piece  goods,  dyed 

Silk  piece  goods,  dyed-. 

Silk  piece  goods,  printed 

Mixed  goods 


All  other  work  done. 


1905 


Pounds.         Added  value. 


116,124,307 


386, 512 
520,932 
610, 007 
708, 132 
676,  473 
419,615 
851, 852 
914,641 
380, 358 
756, 785 


Square  yards. 
2,497,197,356 


988,081,883 

623, 416, 398 

39,969,448 

791, 068, 157 

3,640,630 

13, 447, 092 

32,861,330 

4,723,518 

(') 

(') 


$50, 849, 645 


10, 769, 788 


9,805 
376,278 
130,088 
296, 312 

2,131,676 
181,989 
688, 192 
470, 177 

6,336,029 
150,242 


33,694,375 


7,588,642 

9, 097, 686 

975,031 

10,440,066 

176, 889 

772, 119 

990,991 

360, 333 

3, 292, 719 

6, 385, 382 


1900 


Pounds.         Added  value 


118, 097, 838 


300, 660 

12, 466, 700 

2,  408,  511 

12, 780, 618 

64, 103, 655 

868, 861 

20,765,984 

8,  474, 562 

5,609,444 

329,063 

Square  yards. 
2,611,485,729 


964,902,367 

569, 480,  339 

7,973,506 

940,460,338 

11,243,394 

9,  413, 337 

14,340,796 

3.681,662 

m 


$44, 963, 331 


8,097,439 


4, 

572, 

83, 

252, 

2,226, 
169, 
667, 
491 

3, 616; 
133, 


34, 699, 542 


6,691, 

7,585, 

400, 

15,997, 

461 

476, 

481, 

336, 

2, 180, 


2, 266, 350 


1890 


Pounds.        Added  value. 


86, 575, 424 


4, 676, 344 
1, 160, 666 


48, 762, 759 


17,999,651 

9, 342, 157 

3, 322, 017 

311, 830 

Square  yards. 
1, 569, 422, 631 


464,367,768 
446,496,822 


679,667,368 

20,779,034 

7, 405, 399 


60,716,250 
0) 


$28,900,560 


6,001,754 


204,827 
48,828 


2,036,127 


751,801 

493,974 

2,346,387 

119,810 


22,514,000 


3,369,940 
6,671,488 


10, 365, 032 
652, 998 
394, 777 


2,069,766 
384,805 


1  Quantity  not  reported. 


As  has  been  explained,  these  statistics  are  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  those  previously  given  for 
other  textile  mills,  but  they  are  still  defective,  in  that 
the  great  amount  of  dyeing  in  mills  engaged  in  the 
wool  industry  is  not  reported  at  all. 


Table  5  presents  a  detailed  summary,  by  states, 
of  the  dyeing  and  finishing  industry  as  conducted 
in  independent  plants  as  reported  at  the  census  of 
1905. 


Table  5.— DYEING  AND  FINISHING  TEXTILES— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


Number  of  establlslmients 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,   tools,   and  imple- 
ments   

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General     superintendents, 
managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,     including     piece- 
workers, and  total  wages: 
Greatest  number  employed  at 
any  one  time  during  the  year. 
Least  nimiber  employed  at  any 

one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 


Women  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number. 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 

Wages 


United 
States. 


360 

$88,708,676 
S7, 687, 005 
$16,698,086 

$24,013,987 

$40,  409, 498 

310 

2,196 
$3, 407, 381 

240 
$1,031,193 


1,956 
$2, 376, 188 

1,735 
$2,273,932 

221 

$102, 256 


39,964 

30,796 

36,666 

$15,469,205 

28,483 
$13,543,724 

5,668 
$1,640,093 

1,424 
$286,388 


Connecti- 
cut. 


10 

$4,662,055 
$725, 169 
$900, 225 

$1,879,830 

$1,056,831 

2 


$161,812 

20 
$62,611 


68 
$99,201 

59 
$95, 136 

9 

$4,066 


1,573 

1,269 

1,406 

$639,597 

1,127 
$666,962 

241 
$65,909 

38 
$6, 726 


Illinois. 


Massachu- 
setts. 


46 

$246,916  $30,875,445 

$9,432  $1,819,000 

$60,410  $3,711,238 


$127, 195 

$69, 879 

2 

28 
$31,605 

7 
$12,000 


21 
$19,605 

14 
$15,265 

7 
$4,340 


156 

98 

123 

$44,676 

81 
$32,603 

42 
$12,072 


$4,301,226 

$21,043,982 

24 

403 
$769,283 

43 

$236, 787 


$623, 496 

328 
$509, 094 

32 
$14,402 


8,347 

6,335 

7,508 

$3,262,417 

5,835 
$2,763,581 

1,390 
$440,668 

283 

$68, 268 


New 
Hamp- 
shire. 


$1, 250, 949 

$86, 666 

$295,000 

$490,000 

$379,283 

1 


$53,601 

1 

$6,666 


47 
$46,936 

30 
$41,549 

17 
$5,386 


992 

780 

869 

$362, 473 

672 
$302,507 

137 
$39,966 

50 
$10,000 


New 
Jersey. 


$13,068, 

$948, 

$2,683, 

$5,489, 
$3,947, 


$846, 
$312, 

$534, 
$515, 
$18, 


6, 

7, 

$3, 466, 

6, 
$3,230, 


$212, 


$23: 


1,866 

221 
597 
830 

664 
146 

814 
663 

119 
122 


New 
York. 

North 
Carolina. 

55 

$7,529,611 

$608,980 

$1,363,803 

4 
$828,766 
$113,  448 
$166,645 

$2,192,048 

$3,464,780 

60 

$316,820 

$241,863 

2 

204 
$257,846 

27 
$28,160 

13 

$32,  420 

6 

$9,575 

191 
$226,426 

21 
$18,575 

176 
$217,782 

IS 
$16,710 

16 
$7,644 

3 

$1,865 

4,002 

314 

3,223 

3,586 

$1,577,976 

248 

301 

$83,034 

2,724 
$1,348,995 

236 
$69,344 

803 
$219,593 

64 
$13,509 

59 
$9,388 

1 
$811 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 


123 

$9,922,738 

$869,836 

$2,024,948 

$2, 606, 166 

$4,422,798 

161 

324 
$446,052 

27 
$106,050 


297 
$339,002 


$323,208 

33 

$15,794 


5,291 


3,794 
4,585 


Rhode 
Island. 


37 

$16, 969, 936 
$2,183,079 
$4,680,687 

$5, 176, 985 

$4,929,285 

19 

403 
$672,315 

36 
$173, 183 


367 
$499, 132 

323 
$477,009 

44 
$22, 123 


8,304 


6,926 
7,662 


$2,075,904  $3,181,597 


3,728 
$l,-879, 338 

456 
$122,497 


401 
$74,069 


5,742 
12,649,512 

1,465 
$451,605 


■Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,  1;  California,  1;  Delaware,  1;  Indiana, 
South  Carolina,  2;  Virginia,  1:  West  Virginia,  1. 


2;  Iowa,  1;  Kentucky,  2; 


118 
$13,154 

Maine,  1;   Maryland,  2;  Ohio,  1; 


355 
$80,480 


All 
other 
states.' 


16 

$3,453,503 
S323, 194 
$831, 863 

$1,434,767 
$863,679 


119 
$161, 185 

17 
$80,786 


102 
$70,399 

83 

$62,758 

19 
$7,641 


2,119 

1,912 

2,038 

$785,802 

1,674 
$710,837 

246 
$61, 811 
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Table  5.— DYEING  AND  FINISHING  TEXTILES— DETAILED  STOIMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905— Continued. 


United 
States. 


Average  number  of  wage-earners, 
including  pieceworkers,  employed 
during  eacli  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  IB  years  and  o\  lt— 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years— 

J  anuary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total. 

Kent  of  works 

Taxes 

Hent  of  ofSces,  interest,  insur- 
ance, and  all  otlier  sundry  ex- 
penses not  hitherto  included , 

Contract  work- 

Materials  used,  total  cost-  - .' 

Chemicals  ajid  dyestufis,  cost . . 
Starch — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Rillr  soap — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Other  soap — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products,  total  value 

Wool,  dyed — 

Pounds 

Value 

Yam,  dyed — 
Woolen — 

Pounds 

Value 

Worsted- 
Pounds  

Value 

Piece  goods,  dyed — 
Woolen- 
Square  yards 

Value 

Worsted — 

Square  yards 

Value 

Cotton  stock — 
Bleached — 

Pounds 

Value 

Dyed- 
Pounds  

Value 

Cotton  yam — 
Bleached — 

Pounds 

Value 

Dyed- 
Pounds 

Value 

Mercerized — 

Pounds 

Value 


28,963 
29,034 
29,294 
28,738 
28,181 
27,476 
27,169 
27,150 
27,833 
2S,9tiO 
29,272 
29, 726 

5,818 
5,903 
5,895 
6,783 
5,596 
5,422 
5,256 
5,238 
5,467 
5,788 
5,848 
6,882 

1,461 
1,445 
1,446 
l,i99 
1,360 
1,393 
1,418 
1,405 
1,410 
1,439 
1,448 
1, 4f  4 
15,978,277 
S410, 513 
S402,:i90 


$5,072,489 

$92,885 

$19,621,253 

$10,587,319 

43,587,513 
$1,139,013 

11,336,779 
$568,075 

8,407,745 

$301,769 

$3,268,511 

$72,339 

$662, 475 

$2,492,252 

$529, 500 

$50,849,545 

2.510,007 
$130,088 


21,851,852 
$688,192 

9,914,641 
$470, 177 


3,640,530 
$176, 889 

13,447,092 
$772, 119 


386,512 
$9,805 

9,620,932 
$376,278 


11,708,132 
$296, 312 

47, 676, 473 
$2, 131, 676 

2,419,615 
S181, 989 


Connecti- 
cut. 


1,195 

1,158 
1,151 
1,112 
1,080 
1,089 
1,077 
1,061 
1,095 
1,141 
1,167 
1,198 

245 
251 
250 
246 
229 
237 
221 
222 
227 
239 
258 
267 

43 
44 
46 
42 
36 
36 
29 
29 
32 
35 
42 
42 
$166,381 
$100 
$28,401 


$137,880 


Illinois. 


$927,096 
$445,914 

3,912,020 
$108,381 


372,926 

$14,301 

$162,530 

$10,552 

$8,875 

$144,154 

$42,389 

$2,215,314 


39 


$21,893 

$7,690 

$369 


$10,670 
$3,264 
$30,000 
$12,921 

168,965 
$2,938 

6,300 
$349 

1,400 

$35 

$6,380 

$640 

$2,401 

$2,313 

$2,023 

$161,399 


Massachu- 
setts. 


5,000 
$600 


6,074 
5,998 
6,093 
5,973 
5,782 
6,727 
6,592 
6,364 
5,679 
5,897 
5,754 
6,087 

1,396 
1,451 
1,463 
1,426 
1,409 
1,362 
1,302 
1,242 
1,377 
1,422 
1,375 
1,466 

282 
274 
278 
271 
275 
280 
291 
287 
283 
287 
286 
302 
$1,637,429 
$18,819 
$148,302 


$1,443,386 

$26,922 

$4,179,076 

$2,060,699 

7,107,308 
$168,396 

1,636,683 
$92,201 

2,106,025 
$50,644 
$747,046 
$500 
$302,317 
$624, 931 
$132,  .342 


New 
Hamp- 
shire. 


667 
624 
646 
636 
685 
682 
673 
691 
686 
702 
744 
628 

120 
121 
120 
120 
139 
141 
144 
138 
154 
165 
165 
117 

50 
50 
50 
50 
60 
50 
50 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

$86,766 
S600 

$14,550 


$71,605 


$512,544 
$197,201 

1,238,655 
$31,447 


391,884 
$8,254 
$114,452 
$6,555 
$11,351 
$143,084 
$200 


New 
Jersey. 


$11,048,512   SI, 108, 8 


2,807 
$66 

429,455 
$32, 152 

46,870 
$3,281 


7,500 
$225 

33,000 
$1,660 


$8,499 

70,000 
$8,400 


90,000 
$6;300 


2,500 
$500 

1,255,000 
$94, 125 


1,200,000 
$64,000 


3,622,261 
$142, 024 


3,229,879 
$77, 216 

5, 846, 721 
$363,340 

45,718 
$3,855 


6,614 
6,746 
6,839 
6,804 
6,642 
6,111 
6,044 
6,310 
6,669 
7,040 
7,163 
7,096 

835 
844 
875 
861 
819 
741 
727 
780 
767 
860 
868 
791 

110 
111 
110 
121 
122 
124 
124 
128 
119 
126 
117 
117 
$1,213,308 
$195,802 
$39,230 


$969,746 

$8,630 

$6,062,184 

$3,110,186 

5,835,894 
$186,789 

7,936,421 
$384,038 

926,373 

$39,522 

$692,287 

S7,873 

$84,983 

$401,722 

$244,786 

$11,979,947 

310,408 
$20,044 


301,000 
$16,050 

900,000 
$45, 300 


1,295,530 
$67, 339 


New 
York. 


'8 


26,807 
$2,064 

482,078 
$27,313 


12,000 
$600 


600 
$25 


2,776 
2,772 
2,771 
2,749 
2,683 
2,615 
2,648 
2,688 
2,737 
2,780 
2,782 
2,787 

845 
856 
842 
819 
760 
744 
702 
722 
789 
832 
865 
871 

67 
64 
57 
53 
62 
66 
69 
61 
62 
61 
61 
55 
$378,390 
$52,949 
$44,316 


$255,223 

$25,903 

$1,339,430 

$518,616 


North 
Carolina. 


236 
236 
235 
235 
236 
235 
206 
242 
242 
243 
243 
244 

66 

65 
66 
66 
66 
66 
44 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
$28,346 
$750 
$2,677 


$24,919 


$85,648 
$26,936 


3,216,825  1,038,059 
$66,699   $21,317 


427,500 
$21,608 


904,964 

$41,501 

$287,640 

$16,710 

$19,964 

$342, 145 

$26,648 

$4,361,688 

169,696 
$6, 369 


718,260 
$28,730 

36,000 
$3,600 


126,000 
$3,750 


100, 205 
$3,256 

812,296 
$20, 383 


187, 439 
$10,384 

1,076,184 
$45,982 

142, 627 
S10.523 


$20, 524 


$13,965 

$948 

$1,858 

$260,805 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


('3 


3,715 
3,771 
3,805 
3,616 
3,582 
3,694 
3,690 
3,663 
3,594 
3,829 
3,850 
4,027 

473 


459 
433 
433 
445 
430 
428 
486 
463 
475 

404 
.421 
421 
394 
361 
400 
413 
382 
392 
403 
402 
419 
$767, 494 
$69,603 
$32,702 


$662,201 

$2,988 

$2,701,027 

$1,791,646 

1,429,602 
$39,292 

1,236,334 
$60,463 

1,539,883 
$67,663 
$424,961 
$11,802 
$72,227 
$204,278 
$28,S05 
$6,786,263 

1,771,944 
$85,264 


20,814,802 
$642,590 

7,690,741 
$323,367 


2,200,000 
$104,400 

9,240,400 
$600,344 


63,000 
$1,060 

3,027,800 
$101,808 


4,265,352 
$106,767 

29,989,791 
$1,068,805 

906, 437 
$88,040 


Rhode 
Island. 


5,979 
6,952 
6,936 
6,865 
5,759 
5,615 
6,635 
6,618 
6,406 
5,578 
6,808 
5,853 

1,547 
1,539 
1,524 
1,496 
1,457 
1,413 
1,406 
1,374 
1,369 
1,424 
1,507 
1,624 


13,717,288 
$346,567 

72,005 
$3,600 

1,945,608 

$70,261 

$758,330 

$5,350 

$128, 127 

$409,259 

$46,575 

$9,981,457 

129,100 
$iO,  168 


5,800 
$622 

22,500 
$2,476 


AU 
other 
states. 


1,721 
1,690 
1,732 
1,674 
1,659 
1,634 
1,634 
1,629 
1,649 
1,666 
1,676 
1,726 

247 
243 
252 
245 
239 
240 
226 
225 
251 
255 
262 
267 


384 

120 

363 

117 

367 

116 

363 

114 

343 

120 

333 

113 

335 

116 

350 

117 

349 

122 

363 

124 

366 

123 

364 

114 

$1,213,979 

$474,302 

$73,900 

$300 

$69,442 

$22,403 

$1,066,469 

$431,500 

$5,178 

$20,100 

$3,639,268 

$1,165,080 

$1,872,209 

$561,093 

6,000 
$600 


200,000 
$3,200 

1,001,500 
$68,647 


3,854,655 
$96,610 

8,806,368 
$667,046 

1,200,727 
$67,000 


5,922,897 
$167,197 

122,536 
$5,826 

218,682 

$9,688 

$164,361 

$13,367 

$18,265 

$219,418 

$5,875 

$2,966,274 


$1,943 


4,600 
$300 

4,400 
$1,320 


20,000 
$1,400 

3,000,692 
$217,175 


"641,997 
s$14,453 


•156,000 
■  «$4,680 

1, 357, 474 
$46,827 

S7,336 
>$S9a 


J  Included  in  "  all  other  states.' 
22917— MFG  1905— PI-  3—08 15 


'  Includes  products  for  New  Hampshire  and  North  Carolina. 
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Tablt?  5.— dyeing  and  TTNISHING  TEXTILES— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  19C5- Continued. 


Products — Continued. 
Cotton  piece  goods — 
Bleached— 

Square  yards 

Value 

Dyed- 
Square  yards 

Value 

Mercerized — 

Square  yards 

Value 

Printed — 

Square  yards 

Value 

Silk,  dyed- 
Pounds 

Value 

Spun  sillc,  dyed — 

Pounds 

Value 

Bilk  piece  goods — 
Dyed- 
Square  yards 

Value 

Printed— 

Square  yards 

Value 

lOxed  goods 

All  other  worli  done 

Ma^Jhiner^: 

Printing  machines — 

Total  number 

On  cotton,  number 

On  silk,  number 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  re- 
porting   

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 
Engines- 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other    power,    horse- 
power  

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

I-Iorsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower. 
Furnished  to  otlier  establish- 
ments, horsepower 


United 
States. 


988,081,883 
$7,588,642 

623,415,398 
$9,097,586 

39,959,448 
$975,031 

791,068,167 
$10,440,066 

9, 380, 358 
$6,335,029 

755,785 
$160,242 


32,861,330 
$990,991 

4,723,518 

$360,  333 

$3,292,719 

$6,385,382 


431 
416 
15 


328 
96, 505 


1,533 
70, 385 

10 
711 

71 
10,125 

7 
5 

446 
10, 637 

170 


42 
1,087 
2,385 

328 


Connecti- 
cut. 


2,522, 
$18, 

71,051, 
$1,032, 


7,808,172 
$29, 781 

900,072 
$5,250 


10,112,500 
$324,287 

36,208,345 
3648,995 


$153, 554 


9 
5,617 


13 
2,515 


niinois. 


209,845,613 
$1,737,885 

211,619,248 
$2,221,640 

.1,880,193 
$62,017 

334,837,960 
$3,748,607 


2,800 
$1, 120 


$600 
$105,374' 


7 
632 


Massachu- 
setts. 


4,000 
$2,000 


$700, 737 
$1, 834, 367 


136 
136 


46 
20, 304 


367 
17, 736 

1 

12 

15 
1,330 


63 
1,062 


164 
113 


New 
Hamp- 
shire. 


(') 

m 


(') 


3 

3,745 


2 
700 


3 
950 


13 
830 


730 
535 


New 
Jersey. 


123,788,600 
$961,989 

94,220,747 
$1, 421, 174 

1,955,985 
$48,089 

114,555,775 
$1,449,536 

7,118,879 
$5,032,438 

315,800 
$68,70j 


28,429,136 
$903,604 

4,262,834 

$336, 699 

$1,413,400 

$177,677 


46 
14,426 


321 

12, 384 


5 

385 


71 
1,591 


New 
York. 


66,293,842 
$431,961 

32,177,708 
$300,792 

438,866 
$11,486 

79,793,076 
$1,129,715 

690, 700 
$220, 600 

225,755 
$52, 198 


993,000 
$48,900 

460, 684 

$24, 634 

$236, 190 

$1,770,236 


47 
7,212 


206 
6,436 


5 
400 


North 
Carolina, 


9 
97 
146 

70 


(■) 


4 
705 


5 
705 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


7,961,304 
$160,448 

15,658,305 
$246,871 


$53 

17,894,469 
$452,948 

1, 488, 695 
$1,011,666 

210,230 
$37, 338 


2,956,282 
$24, 655 


$68, 177 
$1,771,672 


114 
10,288 


9,174 

1 
30 


Bhode 
Island. 


407,656,433 
$3,035,013 

124,391,737 
$2,443,716 

22,247,150 
$337, 769 

156,257,377 
$2, 183, 479 


AU 
other 
states. 


182,912 
$5,932 


$836,096 
$323, 185 


36 
23, 894 


208 
15,781 

2 
470 

16 
2,285 


2162,303,919 
2J1,220,901 

2  73,496,115 
2$1,425,417 

2  3,321,798 
2$]91,331 

251,521,166 


73.284 
$67, 705 


40 
676 


170 


2 

45 

293 


177 
5,189 


16 

163 

16 

60 


300,000 
$8,000 


2|d7,520 
2 $249, 317 


31 
31 


16 
8,782 


63 
4,976 

1 

150 

14 
2,260 


40 
671 


1 

25 
800 


^Included in  "all  other  jtates." 


a  Includes  products  for  New  Hampshire  and  North  CaroUna. 
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BUTTONS. 


The  statistics  of  this  report  inchide  the  returns  for 
estabhshments  engaged  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
buttons  or  button  blanks.  The  census  of  1905  covered 
the  calendar  year  1904,  while  the  census  of  1900  cov- 
ered the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1900. 

Table  1  is  a  comparative  sunmiary,  giving  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  industry  from  1850  to  1905,  with  the  per 
cent  of  increase  at  each  census. 

There  was  a  decided  growth  in  the  industry  for  each 
intercensal  period  since  1860,  except  the  decade  from 
1880  to  1890.  During  this  decade  the  capital  invested 
increased,  although  every  other  item  shown  decreased. 
Between  1850  and  1860  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  establishments.  Considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  value  of  products, 
the  growth  was  most  marked  for  the  decade  from  1870 
to  ISSO. 

At  the  census  of  1905  the  capital  invested  had 
increased  S.3, 571,332,  or  84.8  per  cent,  over  1900;  the 
cost  of  materials  used,  81,341,200,  or  47.8  per  cent; 
and  the  value  of  the  product,  83,437,859,  or  44.7  per 
cent.  The  average  number  of  wage-earners  increased 
1,882,  or  21.7  per  cent,  and  the  wages,  $853,958,  or 


30.2  per  cent.  The  number  of  men  employed  increased 
1,102,  or  27  per  cent,  and  their  wages,  $616,462,  or  35.2 
per  cent;  while  the  number  of  women  increased  893,  or 
21.6  per  cent,  and  their  wages,  .1258,518,  or  25.9  per 
cent.  The  employment  of  children  is  on  the  decline, 
the  number  reported  being  46S  in  1900  and  only  355 
for  1905,  a  decrease  of  113,  or  24.1  per  cent.  From 
1900  to  1905  there  was  an  increase  of  $618,900,  or  157.1 
per  cent,  in  miscellaneous  expenses. 

The  amount  of  $11,133,769,  reported  as  the  value  of 
the  products  of  the  button  industry  for  1905,  represents 
only  the  value  of  those  products  manufactured  in 
button  factories.  Many  manufacturers  produce  but- 
tons as  a  partial  or  secondary  product.  The  figures 
reported  for  such  products  were  tabulated  and  show 
$1,034,843  as  the  value.  Doubtless  buttons  were 
manufactured  as  a  partial  product  in  many  other 
plants  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  value 
of  this  item  from  tliat  of  the  other  articles  manufac- 
tured. For  the  census  of  1900  the  reports  showed  that 
buttons,  valued  at  $42,790,  were  manufactured  in  other 
than  button  factories. 


Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  TEXT  OF  INCREASE:  1850  TO  190.5. 


190.5' 


Number  ol  establishments 27.5 

Capital ST.  7><.3, 900 

Salaried    officials,    clerks,    etc., 

munber 7tiSi 

Salaries .5711 .  473 

Wage-eamers,  average  number. . .  10, 567 

Total  wages S3, 680, 196 

Men  16  years  and  over 5,188 

Wages -S2,  WJ.  -595 

Women  16  years  and  over 5, 024 

Wages 51. 25t;,  375 

Children  under  ie  years 3.55 

Wages .554, 226 

Miscellaneous  exjienses -51 .  012, 762 

Cost  of  materials  used -  -  -  54, 144, 446 

Value  of  products sii,  133, 769 


238 
54,212,568 

339 

$296, 358 

8,685 

82, 826,  238 

4,086 

51,7.53,133 

4,131 

.5997,857 

468 

575,248 

5.393.862 

52,  Wj3.  246 

.57.695,910 


1890 


1880 


1860 


106 


124 


64 


$3,089,265     .52,013,350  ]  .51,013,700 


<206 

(») 

(.') 

< $262, 787 

« 

P) 

3,831 

5,825 

1,912 

51,411,089 

51,645,130 

$580,380 

1,544 

2,128 

617 

5805, 782 

(=■) 

(') 

2,176 

3,052 

949 

5588,901 

C=) 

C') 

111 

645 

346 

$16,  406 

(-) 

(■'1 

$256,846     («) 

(6| 

$1,551,603   51,792.891 

5751, 183 

54.216,795 

54.449,542 

$1,778,893  j 

43 
$558, 550 

(') 

(5) 

1,161 

$260, 206 

487 

(=) 
674 

P) 

(-) 

(-) 

(«) 
83.58.  .385 


18.50 


59 
$393,000 

(=) 

1,088 

$225, 120 

467 

(.') 
621 

(■') 

P) 

(') 

('} 
5.324.837  ' 
.5964.  .3.59    j 


PER   CENT   OF   INCHEASE. 


1900       1890 

to      I      to 

1905       1900 


1880 

to 

1890 


15.6 
84.8 

126.5 
140.1 
21.7 
30.2 
27.0 
35.2 
21.6 
25.9 
■'24  1 
'27.9 
157.1 
47.8 
417 


124.6 
36.4 

65.4 

12.8 

126.7 

100.3 

164  6 

117.6 

89.8 

69.4 

321.6 

358.7 

53.3 

80.7 

82.5 


I 


'14  5 
53.  4 


'^4  2 
'14.2 

'27.4 


'28.7 

'si'.s' 


'  13;  5 

'5.2 


1870 

to 
1880 


1860       1850 

to  to 

1870        1860 


204.7 
183.5 
244  9 


221.6 
"S6.'4' 


64  7 
123.0 
26.7 


138.7 
150.1 


109.6 

87.4 


'2  .1 
■,>.  1 


6.7 
15.6 
4.3 


10.3 
'1.6 


1  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  13  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products.     These  establishments  manufactured  butt  oils  tn  the 

'Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  2  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products.    These  establishments  manufactured  buttons  to 
the  value  of  $42,790. 
^  D6cr6a.sp 

■"Includes'proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  taDle. 
5  Not  reported  separately. 
*Not  reported. 

manufacture  of  buttons  and  button  blanks,  for  each 
census  from  1890  to  1905. 
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The  industry    hy  states. — Table  2  shows,  by  states, 
the  number  of  establishments  actively  engaged  in  the 
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Table  U. — Number  of  active  establishments,  with  increase,  by  states: 
1S90  to  1905. 


NUMBER   OF  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS. 

INCREASE. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1900  to 
1905 

1890  to 
1900 

276 

238 

106 

37 

132 

3 
2 
11 

1 

5 

11 

ii 

1 

4 

2 
13 

1 

California 

5 

I  3 

U 

Illinois 

22 
51 

12 

10 

46 
61 

21 


14 

8 

4 

12 

10 

Iowa . . 

63 

1 

i' 

63 

Maine 

1  1 
1  1 
]  1 
1  1 

1  1 
1  1 

Maryland 

2 
13 
2 
2 

1 

16 

1 

13 

Mictiigan 

2 

2 

Mississippi 

11 
2 
1 

34 

49 
4 

21 
3 



11 

Nebraska 

2 

1 

New  Jersey 

17 
34 

12 
12 

17 

New  York. .               .                   .  . 

16 

Otiio 

4 

14 
4 

7 

13 

1 
1 
9 

11 

Tennessee 

18 

Utali 

Wisconsin  . 

9 

9 

1  Decrease. 


One  or  more  plants  were  installed  in  each  of  the 
following  5  states  for  which  no  establishments  were 
reported  in  1900:  Indiana,  4;  Maine,  1;  Mississippi, 
1;  Tennessee,  1;  and  Utah,  1.  These  estabhshments 
were  of  small  importance  to  the  industry  so  far  as 
value  of  products  is  concerned,  for  although  they 
produced  several  classes  of  buttons — wooden,  pearl, 
and  celluloid — and  pearl  blanks,  etc.,  the  value  of  the 
product  was  only  $131,979,  which  is  but  a  smaU  per- 
centage of  the  total  for  the  United  States. 

Table  3  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  general 
statistics  of  the  industry,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the 
censuses  of  1900  and  1905. 

While  the  industry  shows  great  development,  the 
value  of  products  decreased  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
In  value  of  production  New  York  was  first  at  the  census 
of  1905,  with  $3,849,317,  or  an  increase  of  62.3  per 
cent;  New  Jersey,  second,  with  $1,592,261,  or  an  in- 
crease of  55.3  per  cent;  Iowa,  third,  with  $1,500,945, 
or  an  increase  of  73.2  per  cent;  and  Connecticut, 
fourth,  with  $1,446,219,  or  an  increase  of  33  per 
cent. 


Table  3.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  -BY  STATES:   1905  AND  1900. 


Census. 


United  States 

California  i 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana  2 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Islands 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


1905 
1900 


1906 
1900 


1906 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


11906 
il900 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


276 
238 


Capital. 


783,900 
212,  668 


6,487 


632, 178 

164, 478 
53,  493 


,173,866 
324,315 

740, 114 
626, 439 

138,668 
39,495 

841,  635 
509, 681 

1,033,649 
,196,343 

.59,608 
49,  645 

718,757 
5,57,488 


110,240 
34, 499 


419, 776 
254,  389 


SALARIED  OFFI- 
CIALS, CLERKS, 
ETC. 


Num- 
ber. 


1  Included  in  "all  other  states"  in  1905. 

2  No  establishments  reported  in  1900. 
s  No  establishments  reported  in  1906. 

^  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:   Arkansas, 
Nebraska,  1;  New  Hampshire,  1;  Tennessee,  1;  Utah,  1. 

s  Includes  estabUahiuents  distributed  as  follows:  Arkansas,  1; 


768 
339 


116 
42 


333 
105 


Salaries. 


S711, 473 
296, 358 

1,200 

95,001 
30,812 

10, 510 
7,629 

3,460 

74, 685 
26, 306 

54, 319 
31,164 

5,671 
l,23r- 

93,382 
50,299 

284,030 
83, 195 

3,2:j!l 
4,  7,S(i 

53,998 
39, 152 

2,464 

5,420 
1,426 

27.768 
10,690 


WAGE-EARNERS  AND 
WAGES. 


4rZe?      wages. 


10, 567 
8,685 

6 

1,044 


280 

272 


1,936 
1,402 


816 
772 


200 

83 


1,369 
1,109 


3,237 

2,(;47 


1.009 
1,140 


28 


189 
106 


274 
188 


$3, 680, 196 
2,826,238 


410, 326 
305, 687 

102, 295 
101,039 

40,031 

653,  620 
458, 086 

317, 988 
276, 202 

59, 114 
23, 881 

650,013 
410,056 

1,067,677 
812,978 

17.474 
IS,  268 

304,929 
321,473 

8,501 

69,  300 
32, 108 

97,529 
66,971 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


SI, 012, 762 
393,862 


171,894 
117, 643 

23,  526 
11,329 

4,351 

92,  ,530 
37,  2.-,2 

58, 606 
27,605 

10,028 
10,788 

106, 175 
37,879 

400,844 
110,717 

4,298 
6,701 

91,037 

17,  683 

4,393 

10, 535 
1,830 

39,938 
9,865 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


S4, 144,  446 
2, 803, 246 


598, 733 
430, 187 

71,347 
66,213 

14,331 

533,917 
196,842 

225,666 
237,835 

37, 120 
26, 679 

634,  477 
398,  616 

1,488,421 
943,  432 

24, 021 
20, 946 

360, 106 
403, 106 

9,040 

58,  674 
18, 751 

97,644 
48, 804 


Value  of 
products. 


$11,133,769 
7,695,910 


8,870 

1,446,219 
1,087,236 

251,371 
242, 444 

70,268 

1,600,945 
866, 538 

803, 636 
681,081 

163,294 
85,449 

1,692,261 
1,025,644 

3,849,317 
2,371,196 

54,216 
58,873 

899,824 
999,355 

33,589 

166,629 
63,125 

346,789 
172, 611 


3;   California,  2;    Kentucky,!;   Maine,  1;   Maryland,!:   Michigan,!;   Minnesota,!;   Mississippi,!; 
Kentucky,  1;  Maryland,  2;  Michigan,  2;  Minnesota,  2;  Nebraska,  2:  New  Hampshire,  1. 
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Capital. — Table  4  shows  the  distribution  of  capital 
at  the  censuses  of  1890,  1900,  and  1905,  and  the  per 
cent  each  item  is  of  total. 

Table  4. — Capital,  uithper  cent  each  item  is  of  total:  1890  to  1906. 


190iS 

1900 

1890 

Amount. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent 

o( 

tOtlll. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Total 

$7,783,900 

100.0 

S4,212,5ti8 

100.0 

$3,089,265 

Land        

SOS,  .<9li          4.  0 
8:3.'^.  311       in.  .S 

145,260 
433,268 

1,310,442 
2,323,598 

3.4 
10.3 

31.1 
55.2 

98,664 
208,185 

956,094 
1,826,322 

3  2 

Machinery ,  tools ,  and 

implements 

Cash  and  sundries.. . . 

2,128,823 
4,507,870 

27.3 
57.9 

31.0 
59.1 

There  was  a  large  increase  for  each  kind  of  capital 
from  1900  to  1905,  that  invested  in  land  leading 
with  112.6  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  increase  for 
total  capital  was  84.8.  There  was  but  little  difference 
m  the  proportions  of   the   kinds  at  the  three  census 
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ilateriah  used. — Table  5  is  a  summary  of  the  cost 
of  materials  used  ia  1900  and  for  1905,  showing  the 
per  cent  of  increase  for  each  item,  and  the  per  cent 
which  each  item  forms  of  the  total. 


Table  .5. 


-Cost  of  matei-ials  used,  uith  per  cent  of  total  and  per  cent 
of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


1905 

1900 

KIND. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

.54, 144, 446 

100.0 

.?2. 803, 240 

100.0 

47.8 

Purchased  in  raw  state 

Purchased  in  partially  man- 
ufactured form 

1,  .5.51,  423 

2.39i;.31H 
94,978 
40,  l,8.s 
61,011 

37.4 

57  8 
2  3 
1.0 
1.5 

1  232,93.S 

1.437,982 
46,  665 
33,375 
52,286 

44.0 

51.3 
1.6 
1.2 
1.9 

25.8 
66.6 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Freight 

103.5 
21.9 
16.7 

The  above  figures  show  that  there  was  some  differ- 
ence in  the  distribution  of  the  total  cost  of  materials 
for  1905  and  1900,  materials  purchased  in  a  raw  state 
constituting  a  smaller  proportion  and  those  purchased 
in  a  partially  manufactured  form,  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  total  for  1905  than  for  1900.  The  other  items 
form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  cost,  and  con- 
sequently are  of  little  relative  statistical  value. 

The  percentages  of  increase  for  the  quinquennial 
period  show  clearly  a  disproportionate  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  different  materials  used,  the  variation 
being  from  16.7  per  cent  for  freight  to  103.5  per  cent 
for  fuel.  The  difference  between  the  rates  of  increase 
for  materials  purchased  in  the  raw  state  and  those 
purchased  in  the  partially  manufactured  form  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy,  being  40.8  per  cent  in  favor  of 
the  latter. 

Miscellaneous  expenses. — Table  6  gives  in  detail  the 
miscellaneous  expenses  for  1905. 


Table  G. — Mixcrllanions  expenses,  vith    per   crnt  each   item    is   of 
total:   190.1. 


.Percent 

of 

total. 


Total 81, 012,  762  100.  0 

Rent  of  works 124, 103  12. 3 

Taxes I         25, 784  2. 5 

Rent  of  oHices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry 

expenses 832, 237  82. 2 

Contract  work 30, 638  3. 0 


The  largest  item  of  expense  was  $832,237,  which 
includes  the  cost  of  repairs  to  machinery,  rent  of 
offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  advertising.  The 
greatest  part  of  this  total  was  paid  for  advertising. 

Products. — Table  7  gives  the  kind,  quantity,  and 
value  of  the  products  manufactured  at  the  census  of 
1905. 

Table   7. — Products,  by  kind,  quantity,  and  value,  with  per  cent  of 
total  value:  1905. 


Aggregate. 
Buttons,  total. . 


Pearl,  total 

Fresh  water. 

Ocean 

Metal 

Vegetable  ivon^. 

Cloth .".. 

Bone 

All  other 


Button  blanks,  made  for  sale. 
All  other  products 


Quantity 
(gross). 


129,859,292 


13,143,563 
11,405,723 
1,737,830 
6,815,962 
2, 470,  409 
2,990,750 
956, 412 
3.482,206 

6,991,738 


V^alue. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
value. 


$11,133,769 


100.0 


19,040,029 


81.2 


4,870,274 

3,359,167 

1,511,107 

1,312,741 

1,305,766 

766,091 

124,454 

660, 703 

916,003 
1,177,737 


2  53.9 

3  69.0 
=  31.0 
•'U.i 
2  14.4 

=  8.5 
2  1.4 
2  7.3 

8.2 
10.6 


1  Exclusive  of  5,694,439  gross  of  buttons, valued  at  $1,034,843,  made  by  establish- 
ments engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products.  These  products 
were  distributed  as  follows:  Metal  buttons,  5,291,200  gross,  valued  at  $905,469; 
fresh  water  pearl,  2,336 gross,  valued  at  -S851:  ocean  pearl,  51,300  gross,  valued  at 
$52,385:  vegetable  ivory.  28.000  gross,  valued  at  -58,400:  cloth,  96,913  gross,  valued 
at  $15,420;  all  other  buttons,  224,690  gross,  valued  at  $52,318. 

2  Per  cent  of  total  lor  buttons. 

3  Per  cent  of  total  for  pearl  buttons. 

Including  the  partial  products  of  other  industries, 
the  total  number  of  buttons  reported  at  the  census 
of  1900  was  21,359,518  gross,  valued  at  $6,510,163. 
For  1905  the  number  reported  was  35,553,731  gross, 
valued  at  $10,074,872,  an  increase  in  number  of 
14,194,213  gross,  or  66.5  per  cent,  and  in  value  of 
$3,564,709,  or  54. S  per  cent.  Comparisons  of  quantity 
and  value  of  kinds  of  buttons  can  not  be  made  with 
the  census  of  1900,  owing  to  the  difficulty  at  that 
census  of  an  accurate  segregation  of  the  statistics 
for  fresh  water  and  ocean  pearl  buttons.  The  classi- 
fication of  products  was  also  changed  at  the  census  of 
1905. 

At  the  census  of  1905  the  value  of  buttons  formed 
81.2  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  products  of 
the  industry,  button  blanks  8.2  per  cent,  and  "all 
other  products"  10.6  per  cent.  The  button  blanks 
reported  were  all  fresh  water  pearl,  except  186,667 
gross  of  horn,  valued  at  $28,000.  Of  the  various 
classes  of  buttons,  pearl  is  the  principal  kind.  At 
the  census  of   1905   this  class   constituted   53.9  per 
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cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  buttons.  As  between  fresh 
water  and  ocean  pearl  the  former  greatly  predomi- 
nates, reporting  69  per  cent  in  value  of  the  total  pearl 
against  31  per  cent  for  ocean  pearl. 


Table  8  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  general 
statistics,  by  states,  for  establishments  reporting  fresh 
water  pearl  buttons  and  blanks  at  the  censuses  of  1900 
and  1905. 


Table  8. 


-COMPARATIVE    SUMMARY— FRESH  WATER   PEARL   BUTTONS  AND   BUTTON    BLANKS,  BY  STATES;  1905 

AND  1900. 


Census. 

Num- 
ber of 
estal)- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

SALARIED  OFFICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 

"WAGE-EARNERS  AND 
WAGES. 

Miscella- 
neous ex- 
penses. 

Cost  of 

materials 

used. 

Value  of 

Number. 

Salaries. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

products. 

United  States 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 

1905 
1900 

1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

n90S 

n900 

150 

122 

S3, 234, 379 
1,109,672 

385 
117 

$276,491 
85,646 

5,085 
3,574 

SI,  621, 669 
1,147,252 

S319,593 
89,414 

$1,911,187 
940,838 

1S4,926,458 

2,766,053 

Illinois 

Indiana  2 

Iowa 

13 
10 

3 

51 
50 

3 

8 
8 

U 
11 

27 
15 

3 
3 

8 
6 

17 
9 

9 

7 

148,313 
37, 643 

67,901 

1,173,866 
314,685 

270,597 

126,968 
26,995 

273,215 
77,550 

904,447 
155, 834 

59,008 
48, 120 

303,830 
110,299 

113,340 
34, 499 

63, 491 
33,3,50 

16 
11 

4 

116 
38 

10 

16 
1 

22 
9 

163 

28 

5 
6 

25 
4 

11 
4 

7 
6 

8,530 
6,172 

3,460 

74,685 
24, 756 

19,200 

6,671 
300 

29,684 
9,600 

122,300 
16,613 

2,539 
4,086 

19, 826 
2,424 

5,420 
1,425 

4,476 
1,170 

259 
237 

139 

1,936 
1,335 

388 

180 

64 

330 
193 

1,461 
906 

66 

t;(i 

397 
223 

187 
96 

130 

66 

95, 486 
&5,071 

39,  459 

653,520 
438, 168 

141,200 

.55,  314 
17,821 

140,311 
75,  679 

406,837 
254, 027 

16,224 
17, 138 

117,668 
73,247 

58,700 
32, 108 

38, 260 
12,793 

14,280 
2,616 

4,036 

92,530 
36,  &53 

12,783 

7,588 
962 

36, 491 
4,323 

96,952 
19,  355 

4,002 
5,487 

47,020 
3,875 

10, 510 
1,830 

6,185 
1,330 

54, 353 
42,332 

14,042 

533,917 
185,257 

72,188 

34,135 
12,525 

199,114 
129,569 

818,679 
366,040 

23.796 
19,962 

136,019 
87,697 

58,064 
18,751 

40,068 
6, 517 

209,500 
181,704 

69,068 

1,500,945 

822,478 
.304,  400 

136,994 

New  Jersey 

34,529 
480,765 

New  York 

310,9.54 
1,844,432 

Ohio 

771,482 
50,216 

66,008 
333,732 

Wisconsin 

193, 823 
164,229 

63. 125 

136,577 

27.. 5W 

1  Includes  S.556,217  worth  of  ocean  pearl  Ijuttons. 

2  No  establishments  reported  in  1900. 

3 Included  in  '  'all  other  states' '  in  1905. 

''Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Arkansas,  3;  Massachusetts,  2;  Minnesota,  1;  Mississippi,!;  Nebraska,!;  Tennessee,!. 

6  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  .Arkansas,!;  California,  2;  Minnesota,  2;  Nebraska,  2. 


The  table  includes  the  figures  for  establishments 
reporting  both  completed  buttons  and  button  blanks, 
for  it  was  found  impracticable  to  segregate  the  statis- 
tics for  the  manufacture  of  the  completed  fresh  water 
pearl  buttons  from  those  for  the  manufacture  of 
fresh  water  pearl  blanks,  as  in  many  instances  both 
buttons  and  blanks  were  made  in  the  same  factory. 
The  statistics  also  include  many  establishments  in 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  that 
made  buttons  from  both  fresh  water  and  ocean 
pearl.     The  value  of  all  other  products  is  also  included. 

No  fresh  water  pearl  buttons  were  reported  sepa- 
rately for  the  census  of  1890,  but  at  the  census  of  1900 
the  manufacture  of  these  buttons  constituted  the  sec- 
ond most  important  branch  of  the  button  industry, 
and  at  the  present  census  the  making  of  buttons  from 
fresh  water  pearl  ranks  first. 

Of  the  275  button  factories  reported  at  the  census 
of  1905,  150,  or  54.5  per  cent,  made  fresh  water  pearl 
buttons  or  button  blanks  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
the  value  of  the  output  amounting  to  $4,926,458,  or 


44.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  button  factories. 
The  capital  invested  in  these  establishments  consti- 
tuted 41.6  per  cent  of  that  invested  in  the  button 
industry.  They  gave  employment  to  48.1  per  cent 
of  all  wage-earners  and  paid  44  per  cent  of  all  wages. 

In  1900  Iowa  was  the  leading  state  in  this  branch 
of  the  button  industry,  its  product  constituting-  29.7 
per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  fresh  water  pearl 
button  factories,  and  New  York  second,  with  27.9 
per  cent.  For  1905,  however.  New  York  was  first, 
with  37.4  per  cent,  and  Iowa  second,  with  30.5  per 
cent. 

The  majority  of  the  pearl  buttons  were  made  in 
New  York,  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
while  the  blanks  were  made  principally  in  Iowa,  the 
output  in  that  state  during  the  census  year  amounting 
to  $594,946,  or  64.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  Blanks 
were  also  made  from  fresh  water  pearl  in  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  New  York,  Tennessee,  and 
Wisconsin. 

In  1900  the  value  of  the  fresh  water  pearl  blanks 
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was  $656,036,  while  at  the  census  of  1905  it  was 
$888,003,  or  35.4  per  cent  greater.  The  value  of  fresh 
water  pearl  buttons  only,  as  shown  in  Table  7, 
was  $3,359,167,  or '37.2  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  output  of  buttons  of  all  kinds  for  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  the  buttons  made  from  ocean 
pearl  was  $1,511,107,  or  16.7  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Table  9   is   a  summary-  for  establishments  manu- 
facturing buttons  made  of  vegetable  ivory. 

Table  9. — Summary — irgetabh'  irory  hnltotis.  by  states:  HXl.5. 


AVAGE-EARNERS 
AND  WAGES. 


Xum- 

iHTOf 

lish- 
racnts. 


Oipital. 


United  States 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Miscel-    Cost  of 


laneous 


mate- 
rials 
used. 


Value  of 
prod- 
ucts. 


New  Jersey. 
New  York". . 


9    .?745.t,44  I'   1,001    ?3.34. 647  |.?100.010  '.?274, 434    81,008,482 


103,809 
Wl.So.5 


21)3 

79S 


=1= 


1.4,511 
270,  nsr. 


19,i:uK 
170, 402 


1S4.235 
S24,247 


In  addition,  establishments  manufacturing  many 
kinds  of  buttons  and  classified  under  "buttons" 
reported  .S297,2S4  as  the  value  of  the  vegetable  ivory 
buttons  made  by  them,  thus  swelling  the  total  pro- 
duction to  -SI, 305,766. 

Imports. — The  imports  of  vegetable  ivory  are  shown 
in  Table  10. 

T.\BLE   lO. — Imports  of  vegetable  ivory:  190-5  am!  1900} 


Pounds. 
Value . . . 


19,(iS.s,913  ,     lli,073,o05 
.'^410.  8X3  '         $243,548 


1  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States." 

Table  11  shows  the  kind  and  value  of  buttons  and 
button  forms  imported  and  entered  for  consumption, 
for  1891,  1895,  1900,  and  1905. 


Table  11. —  Vnhir    of    imports  of    buttons    and    button    forms: 
I'.Kio.  19(111,   1S9.J.  and  1891.^ 


Total. 


190o 


189.7 


,4.51      .?fX)0,982      .51,084,836       .?2,17li,046 


Agate  buttons j 

Bone  buttons [ 

Collar  and  cuti  buttons  and  studs. . 

Glass  buttons 

Horn  iinil  xcgetalile  ivory  buttons.. 
Met;il   liuttons,  not  specially  pro- 

vidi'd  for 

Nickc'i  l)iir  buttons 

Pearl  or  shell  buttons j 

Shoe  buttons  of  paper,  board,  etc. . .' 

Silk  buttons 

Trouser  buttons: 

steel 

other  metal 

Other  buttons,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for 

Button  forms,  lastings,  mohair 
cloth,  silk,  or  other  manufactures 
of  cloth,  made  orcut  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  be  fit  for  buttons  exclu- 
sively   

Not  specially  provided  for,  not  in- 
cluding brass,  gilt,  or  silk  buttons. 


69,341 
675 
109,5.52 
.59,X(i5 
66,977 

233,  664 

.378 

172, 101 

33 

43,294 

855 
1,2,86 


103,  745 
12.  4.5(1 

l,5li,  .576 
27,937 
71,452 

58,189 

1,044 

30, 262 

425 
805 

lv2 
530 


195, 

(■I 

{■') 

66, 

3  267, 

79, 

(') 

375, 

12, 

1, 


737 


463 
45fi 


322,003 


3 175,  .343 


65,112  ,  112,9.59 


(^1 

100,001 
6,811 
17,859 

(.') 
(») 

(=) 

599,848 
9.54, 181 


1  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States." 
2^fot  reported  separately. 
3  Includes  value  of  bone  buttons. 


'  Commerce 


The  value  of  the  buttons  and  button  forms  imported 
was  82,176,046  in  1S91.  Between  1891  and  1895  the 
value  of  such  imports  decreased  to  11,084,836,  the 
decrease  being  .51,091,210,  or  50.1  per  cent.  During 
the  next  five  years  there  was  a  decrease  of  $483,854, 
or  44.6  per  cent,  and  between  1900  and  1905,  an 
increase  of  .1;295,459,  or  49.2  per  cent.  The  value  of 
metal  buttons,  not  specially  provided  for,  which  con- 
stituted the  principal  class  of  imports  in  1905,  increased 
$175,475,  or  301.6  per  cent,  in  1905  as  compared  with 
1900,  while  the  increase  for  pearl  or  shell  buttons  for 
the  same  period  was  §135,839,  or  374.6  per  cent. 
Button  forms,  lastings,  etc.,  decreased  S47,S47,  or  42.4 
per  cent. 

Table  12  shows  the  detailed  statistics  of  the  button 
industry,  by  states,  for  1905.  The  totals  for  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  and  ]\Iassachussetts  and  Wisconsin  are 
combined  to  avoid  disclosing  certaia  details. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Table  12.— BUTTONS— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


Numher  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firtn  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  ol  corporations- 
Number 

Salaries 

General      superintendents,      managers, 
clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women- 
Number  

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total 
wages: 
Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time 

during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time 

during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average    number    of    wage-earners,    including 
pieceworkers,  employed  during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 


United 
States. 


275 

*7, 783, 900 

J308, 896 

S838, 311 

S2, 128,  823 

$4, 507, 870 

302 

768 

.8711,  473 

102 
8209, 101 


666 
$502,372 

499 
S427,333 

167 
175,039 


13,834 

8,415 

10, 567 

$3, 680, 196 

5,188 
$2,369,595 

5,024 
$1,256,375 


355 
$54,226 


5,722 
5,699 

5,724 
6,210 
4,879 
4,622 
4,401 
4,654 
4,859 
5,310 
5,430 
5,746 


5,107 
5,360 
6,451 
5,212 
4,937 
4,734 
4,472 
4,630 
4, 8.-,7 
5,259 
6,076 
6,193 

330 
351 
349 
354 
341 
358 
352 
363 
341 
381 
370 
370 
81.012,762 
S124, 103 
$25, 784 


$832,237 

$30,  638 

$4,144,446 

.$3,4.56,832 

$1,551,423 


$1,905,409 
Sy4,97,S 
$40,  (is.S 
S4(i,4.'ili 
S444,  J,S1 
.$61,011 


Connecti- 
cut. 


June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July _ ;.;.;;:;;;;;; 

August 

Septemtier 

October 

NovemI  )er 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of /offices,  interest,  insuranre,  and  all 
other  sundry  expenses  not  hitherto  in- 
cluded  

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost 

Principal  materials,  total  cost 

Purchased  in  raw  state 

Purchased    in  partially  manufactured 

form 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  beat 

Mill  supplies _ . 

.\11  other  materials 

Freight 

1  includes  establishments  distcilitited  jis  follows    .Vrkuns; 
Nebraska,  1;  New  Hampshire,  1;  Tennessee,  1;  Utah.  1. 


11 

1,308,408 

S80, 968 

S239,  e07 

$274, 649 

8713, 184 

5 


$95,001 

14 
$41, 120 


55 
$53, 881 


47 
$49,  610 


$4,271 


872 

1,044 

8410,  ,326 

416 
$225, 934 

615 
$182,573 

13 
81,819 


430 
382 
428 
407 
40.5 
404 
443 
381 
376 
425 
390 
461 

004 
624 
634 
659 
583 
002 
628 
560 
564 
651 
593 
678 

12 
13 
14 
15 
12 
12 
15 
11 
11 
14 
11 
16 
$171 . 894 
$2,380 
$0, 339 


$163, 175 


8598, 733 
$391,300 
$45, 955 

S345, 345 
sll.:^lil; 

$1,600 

.?9,  620 

$170,060 

$8,  787 


Illinois 

and 
Missouri, 


32 

$303,046 

$9, 957 

$20, 147 

$96, 691 

$176,261 

45 

36 
816, 181 


$4,298 


28 
$11,883 

22 
810, 411 

6 
81,472 


394 

480 

$161,409 

342 
8133,983 

129 
$25, 851 


$1,576 


364 
367 
354 
337 
307 
262 
279 
355 


Indiana. 


371 
361 


99 
101 
117 
139 
167 
144 
138 
161 
154 
129 
107 
102 


$33, 564 
$5,071 
$1,114 


.$22, 369 

$6,000 

8108, 467 

896, 3,59 

$61,898 

$33,  461 
85,011 
$1,020 

$1,627 
$1,603 
$3,847 


832, 477 

836, 324 

2 

4 
83,460 


4 
$3,460 

4 
83,460 


189 

101 

140 

840,031 

56 
$20, 521 

84 
$19,510 


84,351 

.81,092 

$126 


$3, 133 


814,331 

$8,686 
$8,393 

$193 

$1, 454 

$924 

8126 

$3,241 


Iowa. 


51 

$1,173,866 

$23, 675 

$79,378 

$315,391 

3756, 422 


116 

$74, 685 

5 
$6, 156 


111 
868,629 

90 
$58,977 

21 
$9,552 


1,598 

1,936 

8653,520 

1,277 
8499,  616 

629 
$148, 008 

30 

$5, 896 


1,592 
1,645 
1,506 
1,198 
1,146 
1,037 
867 
1,004 
1,120 
1,320 
1,415 
1,575 

651 
666 
641 
634 
626 
626 
528 
540 
620 
687 
678 
662 


Massa- 
chusetts 
and  Wis- 
consin. 


30 

$856, 354 
8119, 120 
8148, 474 
$232,285 
$356,  475 
36 

41 
859,739 

14 
$30, 820 


27 
$28, 919 

19 
$24,999 

8 
$3,920 


1,251 

861 

1,005 

$377,288 

451 
$224,064 

476 
3145,  627 

79 

$7, 597 


623 
540 
530 
472 
420 
403 
380 
392 
402 
424 
4.53 
473 

604 
500 
499 
493 
472 
464 
422 
429 
4,52 
482 
493 
600 


New 
Jersey. 


27 

81 

31 

78 

27 

76 

29 

77 

27 

77 

30 

77 

31 

,X2 

31 

7X 

31 

r,s 

32 

,S8 

32 

88 

32 

88 

$92,630 

$69, 141 

$4,774 

$3,061 

.$2,  468 

$8,656 

$81,338 

857,634 

$3,9.50 

8.533,917 

$284, 329 

$465,  418 

$229, 120 

$312,066 

832,856 

8143,352  I  $196,264 

810, 046 

84, 320 

$3,003 

$:»,  763 

$7,077 


.$29.11,-, 

$180 

$4,(i!)4 

$29, 028 

$14,  S.S2 


46 

$841,635 

842,260 

$87,300 

$239,721 

3472,364 

45 


393,382 


18 
$36,307 


64 
367,075 


62 
851, 696 


IS,  3;  California,  2;  Kentuckv,  1;  M 


12 
85,480 


1,820 

1,051 

1,369 

$550,013 

779 
3399,911 

641 
8141,762 

49 
$8,340 


860 
&56 
811 
746 
707 
713 
692 
742 
779 
786 
819 

495 
,523 
613 
492 
486 
488 
540 
565 
690 
59b 
B04 
600 

49 
53 
.53 
49 
43 
44 
44 
47 
,50 
49 
53 
64 
$105, 176 
$20,664 
83,208 


$76,  4,53 

84, 960 

$634,  477 

$625, 625 

$373,259 

$152,366 

.810.0.51 

S7,9:!2 

$2,  ,5lP 

.$,8:3,  7,59 

$4, 548 


New 
York. 


Ohio. 


61 

$2,033,649 

$6, 699 

343, 514 

$587,960 

$1,395,486 


8284,030 

24 

862, 448 


309 
8221,582 

213 
$178,061 


3,923 

2,460 
3,237 
$1,067,677 

1,314 
$619,313 

1,833 
8433, 048 

90 

815,316 


1,350 
1,376 
1,374 
1,247 
1,230 
1,199 
1,136 
1,257 
1,321 
1,420 
1,444 
1,414 

1,872 
2,010 
2,122 
1,927 
1,754 
1,626 
1,470 
1,684 
1,779 
1,980 
1,869 
1,903 

74 
84 
78 
83 
80 


105 

104 

107 

97 

82 

$400, 844 

872,295 

$1, 973 


$309,  838 

816, 738 

81,  488,  421 

$1,320,662 

$658, 204 

■8762, 468 
$13, 574 
$19, 322 
$19, 244 

8101,042 
$14,577 


4 
859,608 


310, 664 

848,944 

3 


83,239 


6 
83,239 

4 
82,450 

2 
8789 


52 

73 

817, 474 

21 
$8,291 

47 
88, 633  ■ 

6 
8660 


h 

6 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

84,298 

.52,720 

$113 


31,465 


$24,021 
$21,636 
$21,360 

8176 
8100 

$1,080 
$10 

81,296 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


AU 
other 


21 

$718,757 
$22,627 
8134,791 
8196,988 
$364,361 
20 

58 
363, 998 

14 
$16, 802 


44 
$37, 196 

35 
.834, 198 

9 

$2, 998 


1,328 

758 

1,009 

$304, 929 

357 
$161,895 

582 
8132, 320 

.   70 
810, 714 


416 
431 
428 
415 
338 
330 
318 
315 
314 
321 
326 
333 

690 
740 
710 
641 
630 
565 
514 
470 
476 
506 
623 
619 


76  ', 
74 
72 
6S 
64 
61  1 
69  I 
68 
78 
$91.0,37 
37,833 
81,585 


8360, 106 
.8327,289 
$110,963 

$216,326 
$8,663 
82,900 
$5,066 
39,  480 
"1,718 


15 

3419,776 

$3,600 

385,100 

3142,007 

8189,069 


23 

$27,768 


5 
$11, 160 


18 
$16,608 

13 
813,672 

5 
$3,036 


426 

288 

274 

397, 529 

175 
876,067 


$19, 143 

10 

32,319 


132 
118 
174 
190 
207 
200 
206 
184 
176 
174 
171 
168 

79 
77 
79 
84 
86 
86 

100 
96 
95 
92 
91 

103 


10 

10 

10 

9 

12 

12 

11 

10 

10 

$39, 938 

84,323 

$302 


$35,313 


897, 644 
881,938 
$26,469 

$55,469 
$5,698 
31,410 

$514 
$7,609 

$575 


£11111 


1;  Maryland,  1;  Michigan,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  Mississippi,  1; 


BUTTONS. 

Table  12.— BUTTONS— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905— ronlinued. 
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Products,  aggregate  value 

Buttons- 
Total  gross  

Total  value 

Metal- 
Gross 

Value 

Pearl- 
Total  gross  

Total  value 

Fresh  water — 

Gross 

Value 

Ocean — 

Gross 

Value 

Vegetable  ivory- 
Gross 

Value 

Bone — 

Gross 

Value 

Cloth- 
Gross 

Value 

All  other- 
Gross - . . 

Value 

Button  blanks,  made  tor  sale- 
Gross  

Value 

AJl  other  products 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned— 
Engines — 
Steam- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Number 

Horserjower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Rented— 

Electric  motors- 
Number  

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horse- 
power   


S11,1:H,7(.9     Sl,44lj,219  I  .S404,l>li.5        $70,268    51,500,945 


United 
States. 


Connecti- 
cut. 


Illinois 
I      and      I  Indiana. 
Missouri. 


Mussa- 

chiisctls         New 
and  Wis-     .Jersey. 

consin. 


29,.V)9.2'.i2 
$9,040,029 


(i,  81,),  902 
51,312,741 


6,286,910 
$962, 04,s 


4,921,200 
$590, 956 


1,  1,")S, 
S249, 


39,1 
107 


,331,0,-,2  I  3,044,469 
Sti7,195  '     $893,074 


900 

:,014 


$4,  .K70,  274 


11,405,723 
$3,359,107 


1,7,!7,830 
?1,, 'ill,  107 


922, 
,?204, 


904 
$194 


:fe7 

."i9fi 
372 


329,252  !  3,044,469 
.50.">,09,)   $893,074 


3,214,232 
S790, 442 


17,, 571 
.SO,  1.50 


437, 228 
■SI  ■!.■.,,%■! 


Pennsyl- 


2,  698, 
$1,371, 


1,110, 
$329, 


847, 
$77,5, 


329, 252 
$65,995 


3,044,469  ,  -135,228 
$893,074   $144,4.53 


310,9 
$159,  .5 


2, 470, 409 
$1,305,700 

956,  412 
$124,  4.54 

2,990,750 
$766,091 

3.4,S2,206 
$600,703 

6,991,738 

$916,003 

«1, 177.  737 

236 
7,093 


91 
4,374 


325,099 

$82,587 


414, 927 
$136, 820 

625, 690 
$152,285 


$483,571 

10 
919 


95 
$165 


721  |. 


37,580 
$11,892 

197, 433 
$28,  .500 

962, 376 

$134,700 

$20. 798 


230 
9 


9 

617 


9 
111 


44 
568 
794 


6 
400 


1 
20 
10 


2,400 
$1,200 

(■) 
O 
.$398 

3 
66 


2,000 
.$1,400 


318,000 
$194,831 


1,8,57,248 
,.  $375,989 


4,575,814 

$594,946 

«12, 925 

51 
1,471 


.   ,5,S4, 185 
.!  .$07,619 

334, 379 
$42,804 
$136,019 

24 
843 


35 
1,284 


28 


530, 
$615, 


412, 
$184, 


414,903 
$1,, 5,56, 893 

893,318 
.$601,260 

1,414,366 
$843,948 


197,446 
$63, 752 


130,500 
$28,000 


$221,051 


38 
729 


<.3.,S49,317 

$.54,21(, 

.$899,824 

8,998,814 
$3,679,682 

105, 146 
$47, 413 

3,242,574 
$794, 718 

663,203 
$337,. 583 

0,308,221 
$2,218,153 

97,  793 
.$44,913 

1,075,698 
?.500,316 

,53,  4X1 ; 
$16,028 


44,307 

$28,885 


330,296 
$113,498 

382,728 
$166,600 

(') 

(') 

$118, 206 

64 
1,576 


11 
860 


7.353 
$2,500 


6 
176 


$6,803 


m;.  657 

-$:«).  868 


239, 041 
$190,448 


AU 
other 
states. 


778,901 
$184, 480 


202, 755 
$44,061 


81,440 
$22,128 


76,440 
$18,378 


5,000 
$3,750 


956, 412 
$124, 454 


120, 000 
$60,000 


1,090,464 
$109, 948 


$106, 106 

20 
796 


25,900 
$11, 640 

468",  806 
$106,651 

n, 119,169 

'$143,563 

.$72,  860 

11 

275 


10 

595 


2 
100 


4 
185 


3 

28 


14 
18S 


17  ■ 
105 
418 


10 
91 


2 
10 
52 


1  Included  in  "  all  other  states.' 


2  Includes  products  for  Indiana  and  New  York. 
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NEEDLES,  PINS,  AND   HOOKS   AND   EYES. 


This  report  presents  the  statistics  for  46  establish- 
ments that  made  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  one  or 
more  varieties  of  needles,  pins,  or  hooks  and  eyes  dur- 


ing the  calendar  year  1904.  The  statistics  for  the  in- 
dustry as  reported  at  each  census  from  1860  to  1905, 
inclusive,  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 


Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OP  INCREASE:  1860  TO  1905. 


PER   CENT  'IF  INTREASE. 


Number  of  establishments 46 

Capital S-5, 331,939 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number j  200 

Salaries §252, 818 

Wage-earners,  average  number [  3,965 

Total  wages Si,  595, 923 


Men  16  years  and  over. 


1,862 

51,031,141 

1,860 

$.522,  379 

243 

S42,  403 

Miscellaneous  expenses !      S587,  471 

Cost  of  materials  used SI,  583, 644 

Value  of  products S4, 750, 589 


Women  16  years  and  over. 
Wages 

Children  under  16  years . . . 


52 

55 

84,617,552 

•52,269,707 

135 

3  96 

$147,207 

3  $120, 891 

2,653 

1.827 

$1,067,364 

•?7.55,555 

1,362 

1,017 

$712,  796 

$527,289 

1,148 

787 

$329, 427 

$223, 191 

143 

23 

S25, 141 

85,075 

$247, 229 

8104,  682 

$1,227,997 

$776, 057 

=  $3,237,982 

$2, 109,  469 

$1,564 

C<) 

V) 

1 


(<) 

(<) 

$805. 
$1, 748, 


45  I 
738 


305  1 
535  I 
743  i 

443  i 

1 

119  ! 


999 
101 


$801,050 


841 

;,li69 

445 


25 

$453,200 

(<) 

O 

508 

$143, 832 

268 

(<) 


293 

240 

(<) 

1113 

(.'} 

(=) 

062 

$357,936 

436 

8725,086 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

1880 

to 
1890 

1870 

to 
1880 

1860 

to 
1870 

ni.  5 

15.5 
48  1 

25.5 
103.4 
40.6 
21.8 
45.2 
41.3 
33.9 
35.2 
45.9 
47,6 
521.7 
395.4 
136.2 
58.2 
53.5 

22.2 
45.1 

26.3 
95.3 

92.0 
76.8 

71.7 

49.5 

49.5 

-      36.7 

44.7 

40.0 
57.2 
36.9 

55.2 
34.0 
67.0 

65.6 
149.4 
66.0 

62.0 
58  6 

77.7 

51.2 

22.1 

69  9 
68.7 

2  80.7 

,16.  6  ■ 

137.  6 

29.0 
46.7 

2a  7 
20.7 

80.7 
42.7 

24.6 
69.0 

1  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  17  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products.    These  establishments  manufactured  needles,  pins,  and 
hooks  and  eyes  to  the  value  of  $942,506. 

2  Decrease. 

3  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries:  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
^Not  reported  separately. 

*  Not  reported. 

^Exclusive  of  needles,  pins,  and  hooks  and  eyes,  valued  at  $536,742,  made  by  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products. 


Although  the  number  of  establishments  has  de- 
creased since  1890,  the  industry  as  a  whole  has  con- 
stantly increased  since  1860.  The  capital,  number  of 
wage-earners,  amount  paid  annually  in  wages,  and  the 
value  of  products  have  all  more  than  doubled  since 
1890.  The  actual  increase  in  the  value  of  products 
was  greater  during  the  period  since  1900  than  during 
the  entire  decade  ending  with  that  year.  Between 
1900  and  1905  the  average  number  of  wage-earners 
increased  1,312  as  compared  with  826  for  the  decade 
ending  in  1900,  while  the  value  of  products  increased 
$1,512,607  as  compared  with  $1,128,513.  The  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  establishments  is  due  prob- 
ably to  consolidation  or  the  discontinuance  of  some 
of  the  smaller  plants.  The  period  between  the  census 
of  1900  and  that  of  1905  in  reaUty  covers  only  four 
and  one-half  years,  as  the  figures  for  1900  relate  to 
the  census  year  ending  May  31,  1900,  while  the 
%ures  for  1905  relate  to  the  calendar  year  ending 
December  31,  1904. 

The  products  represented  in  Table  1  by  the  gross 
value,  $4,750,589,  consist  of  knitting  machine  and  sew- 
ing machine  needles,   common  toilet  pins,  hairpins, 


safety  pins,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  other  miscellaneous 
products. 

The  manufacture  of  pins  was  first  reported  as  an  in- 
dustry at  the  census  of  1850,  and  that  of  needles  and 
hooks  and  eyes  at  the  census  of  1860.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  articles  were  manufactured  to 
some  extent  prior  to  the  time  at  which  their  produc- 
tion first  appeared  in  the  Census  reports  as  distinct 
industries.  At  the  census  of  1860  these  articles  were 
reported  in  four  separate  classes — ^pins,  needles,  sew- 
ing machine  needles,  and  hooks  and  eyes;  but  from 
1870  to  1900  they  were  consolidated  into  the  two 
classes — needles  and  pins  and  hooks  and  eyes.  At  the 
present  census  it  was  found  advisable  to  combine 
these  two  classes  into  one,  because  some  establish- 
ments manufacture  common  pins  or  hairpins  as  well 
as  hooks  and  eyes,  which  makes  a  separation  prac- 
tically impossible. 

Products. — Table  2  is  a  detailed  statement,  for  the 
United  States,  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  needles  and  pins  manufactured  as  re- 
ported at  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905.  As  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  show  the  quantity  of  hooks  and 
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eyes  separately,  the  value   thereof  is   included   in  the 
value  of  "all  other  products." 

Table  2. — Products,  by  kind,  quantity,  and  value:  1905  and  1900. 


1905 


Aggregate  value 

Needles — 

Total  gross 

Total  value 

Knitting  machine — 
Latch — 

Gross 

Value 

Spring- 
Gross  

Value 

Sewing  machine— 

Common  household  dry  thread- 
Gross .' 

Value 

Wax  thread- 
Gross  

Value 

Pins- 
Total  gross 

Total  value 

Common  or  toilet — 

Gross 

Value 

Hair- 
Gross 

Value 

Safety- 
Gross 

Value 

All  other  products,  including  hooks  and  eyes  . 


$4, 75a,  589 

1,420,176 
SI, 140, 924 


310, 846 
$422, 055 


332, 788 
$118,223 


420, 249 
$475, 913 

356, 293 
$124, 133 

136,887,782 
$2,067,637 

132,  632, 232 
$1,129,006 

1,704,900 
$109, 245 

2, 550, 650 

$829,386 

$1,542,028 


1900 


$3,237,! 


1,120,532 
$1, 027, 949 


276, 141 
$414, 504 


307,266 
$114,660 


324,  476 
$399,252 

212, 649 
$99, 533 

60,167,817 
$898,064 

47,338,429 
$465, 605 

1,189,104 
$78, 165 

1,640,284 

$354, 294 

$1,311,979 


During  the  year  covered  by  the  census  of  1905,  as 
shown  in  Table  2,  there  were  made  in  the  United  States 
1,420,176  gross  of  needles  and  136,887,782  gross  of  pins. 
These  figures,  however,  do  not  represent  the  total 
output  of  these  articles,  as  a  considerable  quantity  was 
manufactured  in  establishments  engaged  in  industries 
in  which  the  making  of  needles  and  pins  A\as  merely 
incidental.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  this  class 
of  establishments  at  the  census  of  1905  produced 
345,897  gross  of  needles,  valued  at  $377,487,  and  pins, 
valued  at  1565,019.  The  value  of  pins  reported  from 
other  industries  represents  largely  horn  hairpins.  The 
figures  of  the  secondary  products,  combined  with  those 
shown  in  Table  2,  make  the  output  of  these  articles 
1,766,073  gross  of  needles,  valued  at  $1,518,411,  and 
pins,  valued  at  $2,632,656— a  total  value  of  $4,151,067 
for  both  classes  of  products.  In  1900  the  total  value 
of  needles  and  pins,  including  secondary  products  from 
other  industries,  was  $2,462,745. 

Owing  to  the  danger  of  disclosing  the  operations  of 
individual  establishments  it  was  impracticable  to  pub- 
lish the  details  for  each  of  the  various  products  of  this 
industry  manufactured  in  the  several  states,  but  by 
reference  to  Table  5  the  rank  of  the  states  in  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole  can  be  determined.  The  proportion  of 
the  total  value  of  products,  formed  by  the  output  of 
each  state,  is  as  follows:  Connecticut,  64.4  per  cent; 
New  Hampshire,  4.4  per  cent;  New  York,  5.9  per  cent; 
Pennsylvania,  10.5  per  cent;  and  California,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ver- 
mont, and  Wisconsin,  with  13  establishments  in  all, 
14.8  per  cent. 

Considering  for  the  present  only  the  establishments 
under  the  industry  classification  in  1905,  it  appears 


that  the  manufacture  of  sewing  machine  needles  was 
confined  to  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  common  pins  was  made  in  Con- 
necticut, in  which  state  also  was  manufactured  a  large 
portion  of  the  hooks  and  eyes  and  hairpins.  The  largest 
production  of  knitting  machine  needles  was  reported 
by  New  Hampshire.  The  6  establishments  in  that 
state  were  engaged  exclusively  in  their  manufacture. 
Hooks  and  eyes  was  the  chief  product  in  Pennsylvania. 
Although  the  only  establishment  manufacturing  safety 
pins  exclusively  was  located  in  New  Jersey,  this  kind 
of  pin  was  also  made  in  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

The  distribution  of  the  17  establishments  which  for 
1905  reported  needles  and  pins  and  hooks  and  eyes  as 
a  secondary  product  was  as  follows:  Connecticut,  3 
(common  and  safety  pins,  and  hooks  and  eyes) ;  New 
Hampshire,  1  (knitting  machine  needles);  New  Jersey, 
1  (sewing  machine  needles);  New  York,  1  (sewing 
machine  needles);  and  Massachusetts,  11  (horn  hair- 
pins). 

Table  3  shows  the  distribution,  by  states,  of  the  ac- 
tive plants  engaged  in  this  industry  in  1860  and  1905. 

Table  3. — Number  of  establishments,  by  states:  1906  and  1860.^ 


1905 


United  States. 


California 

Connecticut . 
Illinois . 


Massachusetts , . . 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 


46 

26 

1 

13 

8 

1 

!            3 

8 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

8 

7 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1860 


1  Does  not  include  establishments  producing  needles,  pins,  or  hooks  and 
eyes  as  secondary  products. 

From  Table  3  it  is  seen  that  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
were  the  two  foremost  states  in  this  industry  in  1860, 
each  having  8  establishments.  While  Connecticut 
remained  of  first  importance  up  to  1905,  Massachu- 
setts fell  from  first  to  fifth  place  during  the  same 
period.  It  is  of  interest,  also,  to  note  that  some  of  the 
plants  active  in  Connecticut  at  the  census  of  1905  had 
their  original  establishment  in  operation  in  1860. 

Of  the  46  plants  engaged  in  this  industry  at  the  cen- 
sus of  1905,  36  were  engaged  chiefly  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  one  kind  of  product.  Of  this  latter  number,  21 
made  knitting  machine  needles;  6,  hooks  and  eyes;  4, 
sewing  machine  needles;  3,  common  pins;  1,  safety 
pins;  and  1,  hairpins.  Of  the  remaining  10,  2  manu- 
factured common  pins  and  hairpins;  1,  hairpins  and 
hooks  and  eyes;  1,  common  and  safety  pins  and  hooks 
and  eyes;  2,  common  and  safety  pins;  1,  knitting 
machine  and  sewing  machine  needles;  and  3,  special- 
ties, such  as  embroidery  and  bag  needles. 
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In  1860,  12  plants  manufactured  sewing  machine 
needles;  7  made  pins;  5,  hooks  and  eyes;  and  1, 
needles,  other  than  sewing  machine  needles. 


Imports. — Table  4  presents  the  value  of  needles, 
pins,  and  hooks  and  eyes  imported  in  each  year  from 
1900  to  1905,  inclusive. 


Table  -4.— VALUE  OF  XEEULES,  PIXS,  AND  HOOKS  AND  EYES  IMPORTED:  1900  TO  1905. 


1905 

1901 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

Total  value 

$695  984 

8762,086 

$687,  417 

$623,998 

$582,479 

$571,892 

Needles,  total 

Needles  for  knitting  or  sewing  machines,  including  latch  needles 

551. 125 

102,276 

-...i          42,788 

615, 959 
110,329 
49,904 
455, 726 
138,724 
7,403 

549,976 
66,760 
40,  775 
442,441 
128,229 
9,212 

473,669 
27,208 
37,626 
408,836 
134,093 
16,236 

435,344 
14,484 
38,188 
382,672 
132, 102 
15,033 

418,004 
13,201 
37,532 

Hand  sewing  and  darning  needles 

. !         406, 061 

367, 271 

Pins 

!        138.431 

130,264 

Hooks  and  eves 

6,428 

23,624 

1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  '  'Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States 


The  importation  of  the  common  hand  sewing  and 
darning  needle  in  1905,  as  shown  in  Table  4,  was  very 
large,  although  smaller  than  in  any  year  since  1901. 
The  yearly  importations  of  the  common  hand  sewing 
and  darning  needles,  and  crochet,  tape,  and  knitting 
needles  practically  represent  the  value  of  such  needles 
used  each  year  in  the  United  States,  as  none  of  these 
varieties,  so  far  as  the  census  returns  indicate,  are  made 
in  this  country.  Since  1900  there  has  been  a  decided 
increase  in  the  importation  of  knitting  and  sewing 
machine  needles,  which  indicates  that  the  demand  for 
these  varieties  of  needles  is  far  more  in  excess  of  the 
domestic  output  than  at  the  census  of  1900.  In  that 
year  the  importations  of  these  varieties  of  needles 
were  valued  at  -513,201  and  the  domestic  output 
at  .Sl,027,949,  while  for  1905  the  value  of  the  importa- 
tions had  increased  to  8102,276  and  that  of  the  home 
product  to  81,140,924. 

The  value  of  imported  pins  has,  with  the  exception 
of  190.3,  shown  a  steady  but  small  increase  each  year. 
The  increase  from  1900  to  1905,  however,  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  of  the  home  production.     On 

T.iBLE  .5.— XEEDLES.  PIXS,   AXD  HOOKS  AND 


the  other  hand,  the  value  of  hooks  and  eyes  imported 
has  declined  sharply  and  steadily.  Although  the 
value  of  the  domestic  production  of  hooks  and  eyes  is 
not  shown  separately  for  1905,  the  increase  over  1900 
was  very  large. 

The  domestic  production  of  needles,  pins,  and  hooks 
and  eyes  is  practically  all  consumed  in  the  United 
States;  no  exportation  of  these  articles  appears  in  the 
statistics  of  exports. 

It  was  not  considered  necessary  in  this  report  to  intro- 
duce any  historical  data  relating  to  the  manufacture 
of  needles  and  pins,  or  to  give  any  description  of  the 
present  and  past  methods  and  processes  of  manufactur- 
ing these  articles,  as  this  branch  of  the  subject  was 
discussed  in  the  Twelfth  Census,  Report  on  Manufac- 
tures, Part  IV,  page  427.  The  history  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  hooks  and  eyes  is  allied  so  closely  and  is  so 
similar  to  that  of  needles  and  pins  that  it  was  con- 
sidered unnecessary  to  introduce  it  in  this  report. 

The  detailed  statistics  for  1905,  except  those  of  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  several  kinds  of  products, 
are  presented,  by  states,  in  Table  5. 

EYES— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


United  States. 


Number  of  establishments „.  „„  „oS 

Capital,  total I  ^'S^a? 

Lajld __ I  $75,84/ 

BuildingsV-  -'-'.'-'-'.'- !  $390, 088 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements : II'  io-'  i?o 

Cash  and  sundries $3, 680, 8i« 

Proprietors  and  firm  members I  ^^ 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. :                                                                                       |  -„ 

Total  number ^ 

Total  salaries ,  ^^^^'  '*^*' 

Officers  of  corporations—  I 

Number sinn  4s 

Salaries ,  S100,oo8 

General  superintendents,  managers,  cicrks,  etc.— 

Total  number _,  ,„  t^ 

Total  salaries '152,  iw 

Men —  ,,f. 

Number sr 9J!  ' in 

Salaries *1^' "'" 

Women —  .q 

i^^:;;;::::::::;:::::::;:::::::::::;::::::::::::::;:: 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages:  , 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year ,  o,<ym 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year |  ^.  ^^^ 

Average  number $1,595;923 

Total  wages I  '       ' 

Men  16  years  and  over —                                                                                  '  ,  gg9 

Average  number <,,  gjj'  j^J 

Wages ■■  '       ' 

Women  16  years  and  over—  j  ggg 

Average  number S.ii'^2'379 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years-                                                                                j  243 

Average  number |  j^g  403 

Wages 

1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  California,!:  Illinois,!:  Massachusetts,  3 
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Coimecticut. 


New  Hamp- 
shire. 


13 

$2,834,893 

834,700 

•5251 ,  186 

•5.563,904 

$1,985,103 

7 

130 

S157.SS1 

19 
$53, 400 

111 
$104, 481 

80 
SS8.940 


?1." 


31 

,.541 


2.446 

2,210 

2,326 

$1,055,149 

1,2.33 
$718,481 

965 
$311,492 

128 
$25,176 


New  York. 


6 

$227, 767 

$14,500 

$35,409 

$66, 183 

$111,675 

1 

11 
812.119 

4 
$6,058  , 

7 
$6,061  I 

4  ' 
$5,168 

3 

$893 

404 

302 

353 

$127,020 

189 
$82,104 

159  ! 
$43,546  I 

■5 
$1,370 


$266, 409 

$600 

$7,800 

.5109,300 

5148, 709 


13 
$19, 476 


3 
$10,000 


10 
$9, 476 


3 
$1,616 

1,673 

251 

260 

881,686 


$45,876 


18.5 
$35,810 


Peimsylva- 
nia. 


All  other 
states.  1 


81,328,787 

$250  I 

$1,200  ! 

8221,422  i 

$1,105,915  1 

6  ! 

14  1 
830, 122 

2 
$18,500 

12 
$11,622 

7 
$9,022 

5 
$2,600 


297 

287 


.563,491 


40 

523,370 


$33,338 


60 
$6,783 


13 

$674,083 

$25, 797 

$94,493 

$219,377 

$334, 416 


32 
$33,220 


7 
$12,600 


25 
$20,620 


18 
$17,220 


7 
$3,400 


826 


738 

.$268,577 


325 
$161,310 


363 
$98, 193 


50 

$9,074 


Michigan,  2;  Missouri,!:  New  Jersey.  2:  Vermont,  2;  Wisconsin,!. 
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Table  5.-NEEDLES,  PINS,  AND  HOOKS  AND  EYES-DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905-Contmued. 


Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during 
each,  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over- 
January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June - 

July 

August 

Septemljer ■' 

Octol)Gr 

November 

Decemf)or 

Wo^en  16  years  and  over- 
January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August - 

September - 

October - 

November - 

December -  - - 

Children  under  16  years- 
January -  - -  

February - ■ 

March -  - 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works 

T^flxps 

Rent  ot  offices,  interest,  Insurance,  and  .'ill  other  sundry  expenses  not 

hitherto  included 

Materials  used,  total  cost 

Purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form 


United  States. 


837 
872 
887 
876 
860 
8.55 
852 
823 
871 
870 
868 
849 


Fuel. 


Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products,  total  value 

Power; 

Numher  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 
Engines- 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number ' 

Horsepower - 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Rented— 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower. 


260 
246 
241 
238 
241 
236 
351 
251 
248 
240 
237 
237 
».587,471 
S123,65S 
$19, 133 

8444,683 

81,583,644 

81,183,643 

836,141 

88,495 

.819,718 

8332, 181 

83,466 

84.750,589 

45 
2,840 


28 
1,816 


10 
340 


17 
400 


15 
129 
141 
450 


_  J-.     4-     New  Hamp- 

Connecticut.  I        shire. 


1,180 
1,223 
1,237 
1,213 
1,209 
1,207 
1,196 
1,259 
1,279 
1,271 
1,265' 
1,267 

940 
967 
973 
970 
964 
951 
963 
964 
970 
978 
984 
966 

130 
131 
128 
125 
123 
121 
133 
133 
132 
126 
126 
128 
8420,085 
8106,689 
812,026 

8301,470 

.81.182,376 

8896,345 

828,069 

81,660 

89,562 

8245,  468 

81,291 

83,062,193 

12 
2,029 


13 
1.366 


16 
376 


60 
450 


196 
201 
199 
200 
195 
187 
189 
169 
178 
181 
186 
189 

166 
169 
176 
163 
161 
166 
148 
139 
1,56 
169 
169 
158 


5 

4 

5 

6 

6 

5 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 

S8, 190 

S640 

8982 

86.. 568 

824,636 

816,235 

$974 

81,234 

81,337 

83,. 580 

.81,176 

$208,208 


New  York. 


274 


4 
112 


4 

42 ; 


75 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
74 
74 
75 
76 
74 
74 

185 
186 
185 
185 
186 
185 
186 
1&5 
185 
186 
185 
185 


839,678 

84,780 

8893 

834,005 

8108,985 

894,286 

8612 

82,696 

81,236 

$10, 222 

833 

$278,896 


Pennsylva- 
nia. 


69 
69 
59 
59 
61 
59 
60 
61 
62 
60 
61 
60 
871.742 
89, 430 
820 

862,292 

-873.757 

S.35.513 

8246 

81,145 

$116 

836,697 

840 

8497, 886 

6 

38 


All  other 

states'. 


339 
327 
331 
321 
314 
314 
314 
328 
331 
328 
326 
327 

358 
363 
366 
370 
362 
376 
368 
367 
372 
360 
352 
352 

54 
51 
.50 
49 
52 
51 
63 
53 


847,776 
82.216 
85.212 

840,  .348 

8193,991 

8141.264 

86.3.50 

81,770 

87, 467 

836. 214 

8926 

8703.407 

13 
380 


7 
327 


3 
10 


1 
56 


6 
33 
10 
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OILCLOTH    AND    LINOLEUM. 


The  manufacture  of  oilcloth  in  this  country  began 
probably  about  1807;  but  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
Census  statistics  as  a  separate  industry  until  1850. 
Prior  to  the  census  of  1905  the  industry  was  vari- 
ously classified  under  oilcloth;  oil  and  enameled  cloth; 
oil  floorcloth;  oilcloth,  floor;  and  oilcloth,  enameled. 
At  this  census  the  classifications  are  oilcloth  and  lino- 
leum, floor;  and  oilcloth,  enameled. 


For  this  report  the  two  classifications  used  at  the 
census  of  1905  have  been  combiaed  as  "oilcloth  and 
linoleum,"  but  the  specified  products  of  each  are 
presented  separately  in  Table  4. 

Table  1  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  statistics 
for  the  combined  industry  from  1850  to  1905,  with 
per  cent  of  increase. 


Table  1.— COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF   INCREASE:   1850  TO  1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc., 

number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number. 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 


Women  16  years  and  over. . 

Wages .' 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  ol  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


27 
$13,803,232 

217 

$361,230 

3,883 

SI, 943, 757 

3,734 

51,905,105 

59 

$19, 456 

90 

$19, 196 

$1,369,545 

$10,050,009 

$14,792,246 


1880 


1870 


27 
$8,879,102 

153 

S294, 523 

3,230 

$1,628,113 

3,138 

$1, 600, 899 

49 

$14, 800 

43 

$12, 414 

$521,957 

$7,549,672 

$11,402,620 


28 
$4,477,256 


2$121,905 

1,862 

$928, 525 

1,812 

« 

8 
(.') 

42 

(') 

$262, 693 

$3,363,813 

$5,481,087 


29 
$3,744,550 

m 
m 

1,993 

$849,862 

1,905 

m 

7 

w 

81 

<=) 

(*) 
$3,982,908 
$5,814,587 


34 
$2,237,000 

1,411 

$687,288 

1,343 


« 


$2,648,768 
$4,211,579 


49 
$1,606,700 

(') 
(») 
1,638 
$617,296 
1,616 
(^) 

23 
(=) 
(') 
(=) 
(') 
$2,376,976 
$3, 602, 216 


66 
$640,700 

m 

650 
$178, 854 
648 
(=) 

2 
« 

$829, 706 
$1,266,994 


PER  (.  ENT   OF  INCRE.A.SE. 


1900 

to 
190.5 


55.5 

41.8 
22.6 
20.2 
19.4 
19.0 
19.0 
20.4 
31.5 

109.3 
54.6 

162.4 
33.1 
29.7 


1890 

to 

1900 


13.6 
98.3 

73.9 
141.6 
73.6 
76.3 
73.2 


612.5 


98.7 
124.4 
108.0 


1880 

to 
1890 


13.4 
19.6 


16.6 
9,3 


14.3 
'i'48!i' 


116.6 
'5.7 


18J0 

to 
1880 


114.7 
67.4 


41.2 
23.7 
41.8 


168.1 

"hs.i 


.56.3 
38.1 


1860 

to 

1870 


1850 

to 
1860 


130.6 
39.2 


18.3 

32.9 

111.4 


7.3 
16.9 


112.5 
160.8 


136.6 
189.2 
133.8 


1,060.0 


186.4 
186.6 


2  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1906,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
2  Not  reported  separately. 
<  Not  reported. 


During  the  period  of  fifty-five  years  covered  by 
Table  1  the  number  of  estabhshments  decreased  from 
56  for  1850  to  27  for  1905.  This  decrease  was  much 
more  rapid  in  the  decades  from  1850  to  1880  than  in 
the  subsequent  years. 

In  spite  of  this  decrease  the  capital  invested  in- 
creased constantly.  The  greatest  actual  increase, 
$4,924,130,  occurred  from  1900  to  1905,  while  the 
greatest  percentage  of  increase  was  in  the  decade 
1850  to  1860.  The  next  greatest  increase,  not  only  in 
actual  amount,  but  also  in  per  cent,  was  in  the 
decade  1890  to  1900,  when  capital  increased  $4,401,846, 
or  98.3  per  cent. 

The  number  of  wage-earners  also  increased  greatly 
during  the  period;  but  this  increase  has  not  been  con- 
stant, since  the  number  decreased  between  1860  and 
1870  and  again  between  1880  and  1890.  Men  16  years 
and  over  are  chiefly  concerned  in  these  figures,  for 


the  industry  for  1905  employed  3,734  men  and  only 
59  women  and  90  children.  The  wages  of  employees 
increased  from  $178,854  for  1850  to  $1,943,757  for 
1905,  and  each  census  shows  a  larger  total  than  the 
preceding. 

For  both  cost  of  materials  used  and  value  of  products 
the  greatest  per  cent  of  increase  was  in  the  decade 
1850  to  1860,  while  the  greatest  absolute  increase  was 
in  the  decade  1890  to  1900.  From  1900  to  1905  the 
cost  of  materials  increased  33.1  per  cent  and  the  value 
of  products,  29.7  per  cent. 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  were  credited 
with  establishments  at  every  census  from  1850  to  1905. 
In  1850  New  York,  with  19  establishments,  ranked 
first,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  17,  second;  while  for 
1905  New  Jersey,  with  10  establishments,  ranked 
first,  and  New  York,  with  half  that  number,  second. 
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Table  2. — Number  of  establishments,  by  states:  1850  to  1905. 


STATE. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

1860 

1850 

United  Sttites... 

27 

27 

28 

29 

34 

49 

56 

Connecticut 

1 

Illinois __ 

2 

Kentucky . . . 

1 

8 

2 

Maine 

1 

3 

3 

4 

6 

6 
1 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

5 

1 

Missouri       

1 

1 
9 
12 

1 

14 
12 
2 
6 

New  Jersey           . .  . 

1 

2 

8 
8 

0 

3 

12 
9 

io 

10 

4 

19 

Ohio 

2 

Pennsylvania 

1 

2 

4 

17 

Table  3  presents  a  summary  of  the  statistics  for 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  Other  states  having 
estabhshments  engaged  in  this  industry  are  grouped 
in  the  class  "all  other  states,"  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
closing individual  operations. 

Table  3. — Summary,  by  states:  I'.iOo. 


Number  of  establishments. . . 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc., 

number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  num- 
ber   

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over. 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years. . 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


United 
States. 


27 
$13,803,232 

217 
J361,230 

3,883 

$1,943,757 

3,734 

SI, 905, 105 

69 

$19,466 

90 

$19, 196 

«1, 369, 545 

$10. 050, 009 

$14,792,246 


Massachu-         New 
setts.  Jersey. 


3  !  10 

S287,897  j  $5,151,496 

11  83 

$21,9,58         $112,291 


$58^ 
$2, 

$28*, 


128 
520 
122 
031 

4 
001  I 

2 
(488 
737 
986 
859 


1,464 

$701,078 

1,378 

$682, 883 

1 

$286 

86 

$17, 910 

$558, 888 

$3,666,411 

$5,444,396 


All  other 
states.  1 


14 
$8, 363, 839 

123 

$226, 981 

2,291 

SI, 182, 169 

2,234 

$1, 164, 191 

64 

$17,170 

3 

$798 

8781,920 

$5,484,613 

$8,257,991 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  I]linois,2;  Maine,  1;  Michi- 
gan, 1;  New  Yorkj  5:  Ohio,  3;  Pennsylvania,  2. 

Table  3  shows  that  the  leading  state  is  New  Jer- 
sey. Of  the  total  for  every  item  shown  in  Table  3, 
with  the  comparatively  unimportant  exceptions  of 
salaries,  number  of  women  wage-earners,  and  their 
wages,  New  Jersey  contributed  at  least  one-third. 

Products. — Table  4  gives  the  kind,  quantity,  and 
value  of  the  various  products  of  the  industry,  together 
with  the  per  cent  each  is  of  the  total  value  of  products, 
1905. 

Table  4. — Products,    by  hind,  quantity,  and  rahte,  with  per  eent  of 
total  value:  1905. 


Aggregate  . 
Oilcloth,  total  ... 


Floor 

Carriage 

Enameled  . . 

Tabic 

Upholstery  . 
Other  


Quantity 
(square 
yards). 


Linoleum,  including  cork  carpet  . 

Inlaid  linoleum 

All  other  products 


21,  387,  430 
69,185 
11,574,986 
38,026,083 
937,616 
2,790,393 

14, 765, 284 
2, 126,  178 


3, 554,  794 

10, 895 

1,642,467 

3,540,181 

254,  851 

298, 360 

4,223,992 

1,104,808 

261,898 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


The  oilcloths,  as  indicated  in  Table  4,  are  far  more 
important,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  than  the  lino- 
leums. The  value  of  linoleum,  including  cork  carpet, 
however,  exceeds  the  value  of  any  one  of  the  various 
kinds  of  oilcloth.  Of  the  oilcloths,  those  used  for  floor 
coverings  are  of  the  greatest  value,  although  they 
exceed  but  slightly  the  table  coverings.  The  quantity 
of  table  coverings  was  greater  than  that  of  flobr  cover- 
ings by  over  sixteen  and  one-half  million  square  yards. 

Imports  and,  exports. — Table  5  gives  the  imports  and 
exports  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  from  1898  to  1905. 

Table   5. — Imports   and  e.rports  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum:  1898  to 

1905.' 


IMPORTS. 

Exports 
(value). 

YEAR. 

Square 

yards. 

Value. 

1905 

3,  ,508,  855 
3,  381, 534 
3, 368,  665 

$1,220,372 
1,201,070 
1.106.894 

S269, 929 

1904     

231,297 

1903                                                                 -   ... 

221,417 

1902                       

1,824,679,         681,464 

1,306,222           532,256 

832,405           407,008 

416,658  1         216.210 

189, 291 

1901 

172,635 
141,917 
132  532 

1900 

1899 

1898 

C^) 

(2) 

118,641 

1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1905. 

"Not  reported  separately  prior  to  1899. 

The  most  striking  feature  presented  in  Table  5  is  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  oilcloth  and  lino- 
leum imported.  In  1899  the  imports  amounted  to 
only  416,658  square  yards,  valued  at  $216,210,  but  in 
1905  they  had  increased  to  3,508,855  square  yards, 
valued  at  11,220,372.  Although  each  succeeding  year 
has  witnessed  an  increase,  the  greatest  one  occurred 
between  1902  and  1903.  In  that  year  the  amount 
imported  increased  1,534,076  square  yards  and  its 
value  $424,430. 

The  value  of  exports  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  has 
also  increased  steadily  from  year  to  year,  although  the 
rate  of  increase  has  not  been  nearly  as  great  as  in  the 
case  of  the  imports.  In  1898  products  of  this  industry 
to  the  value  of  $118,641  were  exported  and  in  1905 
the  corresponding  figure  was  $269,929,  an  increase  of 
$151,288,  or  127.5  per  cent.  The  greatest  increase  in 
exports  in  any  one  year  occurred  in  1902-3,  which  was 
also  the  year  when  imports  increased  most. 

By  adding  the  value  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum 
imported  to  that  manufactured,  and  subtracting  the 
value  exported,  it  will  be  seerl  that  the  amount  avail- 
able for  consumption  in  the  United  States  for  1905 
was  valued  at  $15,742,689. 

HISTORICAL    AND    DESCRIPTIVE. 

The  art  of  making  oilcloth  originated  with  Nathan 
Taylor  at  Knightsbridge,  near  London,  England,  in 
1754.  The  pattern  at  first  was  stenciled  and  after- 
wards, beginning  in  1780,  was  printed  from  blocks.' 
When  the  manufacture  was  first  undertaken  in  America 
is  uncertain.     Bishop  states  that  in  1807  "a  manufac- 


^  Not  reported. 


'  Knight's  American  Mechanical  Dictionary,  page  I 
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tory  of  a  new  article  of  patent  floor  cloth  or  summer 
carpet  was  in  operation  in  Philadelphia."  The  cloth 
is  described  as  "  strongly  woven,  for  the  purpose  of  tlio 
best  floor,  on  a  seven-yard  loom,  without  seam,  of  any 
peculiar  size  or  shape.  The  carpet.s  were  furnished 
plain  or  in  colors,  with  borders  to  match,  at  from  $1.2.5 
to  $2  per  square  yard,  according  to  the  number  of 
colors;  and  when  partly  worn  could  be  recoated, 
painted,  or  ornamented,  and  with  appropriate  borders. 
By  the  same  process  old  woolen  or  worsted  carpets 
could  be  coated  on  one  side  at  half  price ;  and  baize  or 
coverings  for  trunks  and  baggage  matle  waterproof. 
The  manufacture  appears  to  have  been  that  at  present 
known  as  floor  oilcloth." 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  attempt  in  the  United 
States  to  manufacture  oiled  cloth  for  floor  coverine:. 
A  Mr.  Macauley,  of  Philadelphia,  is  mentioned  as 
being,  in  1821,  "the  proprietor  of  a  manufactory  of 
woolen  carpet,  patent  floor  cloth,  and  oilcloth,  which 
last  were  now  made  in  different  parts  of  the  Union." 
In  a  list  of  patents  issued  during  the  year  1825  appears 
the  name  of  Isaac  Macauley,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was 
granted  a  patent  on  an  improvement  in  making  oil- 
cloth. "Mr.  Macauley  had  carried  on  the  manufacture 
for  several  years  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  probably  the 
first  in  this  country."'  Bishop,  in  referring  to  the 
manufacture  of  enameled  cloth  by  the  Taunton  Oil 
Cloth  Co.,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  in  1860,  alludes  to  this 
oil  or  enameled  cloth  as  a  "novel  article." 

Regarding  linoleum,  the  Carpet  and  Upholstery 
Trade  Review  says:  ' 

The  linoleum  industr)-  is  closely  associated  with  the  cork  trade; 
the  materials  tised  being  cork  scraps  and  cuttings  mixed  with 
linseed  oil.  The  process  was  invented  by  Frederick  Walton  in 
England,  in  1860,  and  the  product  was  first  brought  out  under  the 
name  of  "kamptulicon,"'  but  when  improved  received  the  name  of 
"linoleum.  ' 

The  Textile  Mercury  says  there  are  some  fifty  establishments  in 
all  for  its  manufacture  in  Europe,  of  which  thirty  are  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  employing  2,500  hands  and  having  a  combined  capital 
of  over  £1,000,000;  ten  in  Germany,  a  few  in  France  and  Russia, 
and  one  in  Italy.  This  last  is  at  Xami,  in  Umbria,  where  a  Lombard 
company  with  large  capital  buys  up  cork  cuttings,  and  the  soft 
cork  which  is  taken  from  the  younger  trees  which  gi-ow  in  the 
groves  by  the  seashore.  They  make  a  linoleum  which  is  about  half 
cork,  and  consume  about  150  tons  of  cork  annually. 

Floor  oilcloth. — The  following  is  taken  from  the 
"History  and  Manufacture  of  Floor  Coverings:"^ 

In  the  manufacture  of  floor  oilcloth  the  first  step  is  the  preparation 
of  the  foundation,  which  is  composed  of  jute  burlap. 

It  is  necessary  to  size  the  foundation,  and  in  making  nan-ow  oil- 
cloths the  sizing  is  done  by  drawing  the  burlap  through  troughs 
filled  with  liquid  glue,  rye  flour,  tapioca,  or  varnish,  the  best  among 
these  different  sizings  being  a  matter  of  opinion  among  manufac- 

'  J.  L.  Bishop,  History  of  American  Manufactures,  Vol.  II,  pages 
120,  270,  and  304, 
^ Vol.  34,  Number?. 
'  New  York  Review  Publishing  Co.,  pages  79  ff. 


turers.  The  burlap  is  drawn  through  the  troughs. by  means  of 
rollers,  which  press  the  surplus  sizing  out  of  the  cloth  as  it  passes 
between  them. 

The  sized  surface  is  then  rubbed  thoroughly  with  jiicces  of  pumice 
stone,  this  operation  being  performed  either  by  hand  or  by  simple 
mechanical  aiTangement,  in  which  the  "rubbers"  are  moved  over 
the  surface  by  stcampower. 

When  the  cloth  has  been  rubbed  smooth  and  even  it  is  then 
covered  with  a  mixtiu-e  composed  of  ocher,  linseed  oil,  and  benzine. 
In  order  lo  make  this  coating  even  and  uniform  in  thickness  the 
cloth  is  pa.sscil  under  an  arrangement  of  metal  blades  which  scrape 
off  superfluoiis  paint.  The  coating,  when  dry,  is  rubbed  smooth 
with  pumice  stone,  and  this  process  of  coating  and  rubbing  is  per- 
formed se\-eral  times,  the  number  depending  on  the  quality  of  the 
goods  desired. 

The  printing  of  the  patternon  the  cloth,  which  is  the  next  step  in 
the  process,  was  formerly  done  by  hand  entirely,  but  most  manu- 
facturers now  use  machinery  for  this  purpose.  In  printing  by 
machinery  the  cloth  passes  over  a  flat  table  and  under  the  printing 
blocks,  which  have  a  rising  and  falling  motion.  In  the  old  manner 
of  printing  by  hand  the  blocks  were  IS  inches  square,  and  only  this 
amount  ef  surface  was  printed  at  one  time  with  each  block,  but  in 
the  present  method  the  blocks  extend  entirely  across  the  cloth. 
The  printing  blocks  are  made  of  wood,  and  each  color  used  in  the 
pattern  requires  a  separate  block.  The  pattern  is  carved  on  the 
block  in  relief,  the  portions  left  uncut  being  those  which  form  the 
design,     *    *     * 

The  colors  employed  are  spread  on  the  blocks  by  an  arrangement 
of  troughs  and  rollers,  A  roller  revolving  in  a  trough  filled  with 
coloring  material  passes  across  the  face  of  a  printing  block,  which 
then  descends  upon  the  cloth,  makes  its  particular  impression  and 
rises  again,  each  block  printing  its  own  separate  color  in  this  way 
until. the  pattern  is  complete. 

^\^len  the  printing  is  completed  the  cloth  is  taken  to  the  drying 
room,  where  artificial  heat  is  employed  to  facilitate  the  drying. 
When  sufliciently  dry  and  hard  the  cloth  is  placed  flat  upon  a 
platform,  varnished,  trimmed,  and  rolled  up  ready  for  the  market. 

The  blocks  used  for  printing  are  made  of  the  best  white  pine, 
thoroughly  seasoned.  They  are  about  If  inches  thick  and  are 
faced  with  hard  wood,  usually  maple,  which  is  glued  on.  The 
face  is  generally  creased  by  sawing  fine  parallel  lines  in  one  direc- 
tion or  both  before  the  carving,  as  this  facilitates  the  tracing  of  the 
design  and  the  cutting  away  of  the  superfiuous  wood.  In  order  to 
get  certain  effects  in  the  printing,  some  parts  of  the  design  may  be 
cut  or  punched  in  metal,  these  portions  being  then  fastened  to  the 
faces  of  the  blocks  as  required. 

The  pattern  to  be  used  is  drawn  and  painted  in  full  on  paper, 
every  color  and  part  of  the  design  being  produced  exactly  as  it  is 
ultimately  to  appear.  This  design  is  then  reproduced  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  printing  blocks,  the  number  of  these  depending,  as  has 
been  explained,  upon  the  number  of  colors  in  the  pattern.  The 
part  of  the  design  apportioned  to  each  particular  block  is  transferred 
to  it  by  a  tracing  process,  and  the  figure  is  then  cut  in  relief,  as 
indicated  by  the  tracing. 

Besides  the  carved  blocks,  manufacturers  tise  what  are  called 
pin-blocks.  These  are  made  in  three  pieces  to  prevent  warping, 
the  pieces  being  securely  cemented  together.  The  middle  one  is 
of  pine  and  the  outer  ones  are  of  maple,  the  grain  of  these  running 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  inner  piece.  The  printing  surface  is 
sawed  across  at  close  intervals  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  a  surface  is  thus  produced  composed  of  pins  or  pegs, 
the  narrow  interstices  being  regular  and  uniform.  In  preparing 
the  block  for  its  design  all  the  pins  not  necessary  for  producing  the 
figure  desired  are  cut  away. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  sheet  oilcloth  differs  somewhat 
from  that  which  has  been  described,  but  the  difference  is  simply 
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in  the  manipulation  of  the  cloth,  the  composition  of  the  goods 
and  general  principles  of  manufacture  being  the  same. 

Linoleum. — The  two  main  ingredients  in  the  manufacture  of 
linoleum  are  corls;  and  linseed  oil,  to  which  are  added  smaller 
quantities  of  kauri  gum,  resin,  and  pigments  of  various  kinds.  In 
the  manufacture  of  bottle  corks  about  one-half  of  the  cork  is  wasted, 
and  this  waste  is  the  chief  source  of  the  cork  for  linoleum.  The 
cork  waste,  after  being  freed  from  dust  and  other  admixed  sub- 
stances by  means  of  a  sieve  with  a  rapid  reciprocating  motion,  is 
crushed.  This  sounds  very  simple,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
machinery  required  for  the  actual  operation  has  to  be  of  special 
character  on  account  of  the  elasticity  of  cork  and  the  almost  incredi- 
ble rapidity  with  which  it  blunts  the  hardest  steel  knife  edge. 
The  breaker  reduces  the  cork  to  pieces  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
in  which  state  it  is  passed  on  to  the  grinding  mill,  which  is  like  an 
ordinary  flour  mill,  but  with  stones  of  lava,  sandstone,  or  some  other 
rough  material.  Cork  dust,  being  excessively  light,  quickly  dis- 
seminates itself  through  the  air  of  the  mill;  hence  the  utmost  pre- 
cautions have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  explosive  mixture  of  air 
and  cork  dust  being  set  on  fire.  Even  when  the  greatest  care  has 
been  observed  small  explosions  are  sometimes  caused  by  sparks 
from  the  machinery. 

The  next  stage  in  the  manufacture  is  the  preparation  of  what  is 
technically  known  as  "cement,"  the  chief  ingredient  of  which  is 
oxidized  linseed  oil.  As  everyone  knows,  oils  are  divisible  into 
two  classes,  dry  and  nondrying  oils,  the  drying  being  brought 
about  in  the  case  of  the  first-named  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  the  consequent  transformation  of  the  oil  into  a 
solid  resinous  mass.  For  linoleum  manufacture  the  linseed  oil  used 
must  be  of  good  quality,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  in  its  treat- 
ment. The  oil  is  first  boiled,  much  as  in  the  manufacture  of  paints 
and  varnishes.  The  process  of  drying  is  facilitated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead.  The  boiled  oil,  after 
being  allowed  to  deposit  any  sediment  in  it  in  a  settling  tank,  is 
pumped  to  the  top  of  a  high  building  and  allowed  to  flow  thence 
over  a  number  of  pieces  of  light  cotton  fabric  known  as  "scrim," 
which  hang  vertically  from  iron  bars.  The  air  of  the  building 
being  heated  to  a  temperatme  of  about  100°  F.,  the  layer  of  oil 


which  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  scrim  becomes  oxidized— that 
is,  it  solidifies  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

This  operation  is  repeated  daily  for  six  to  eight  weeks,  until  a 
sufficient  number  of  solidified  layers  of  oil  are  deposited  on  the 
cloth,  the  mass  of  oxidized  oil  having  then  a  thickness  of  half  an 
inch,  and  being  termed  "a  skin."  These  skins  are  then  cut  down 
and  ground  between  rollers. 

To  prepare  the  linoleum  "cemenf-"  itself,  the  ground  oil  is  mixed 
with  resin  and  kauri  gum  until  the  whole  mass  is  homogeneous. 
The  cement  and  cork  dust  are  then  mixed  together  thoroughly, 
and  if  the  linoleum  is  to  be  plain,  the  coloring  matter  necessary 
is  added  at  this  stage.  The  mixture  is  then  rolled  upon  a  back- 
ing of  jute  burlap,  which  passes  between  two  cylinders  to  insure 
evenness  and  uniformity  of  thickness  in  the  coating. 

The  printing  of  the  pattern  is  the  next  step  in  the  process,  and 
there  is  no  very  material  difference  between  the  method  of  print- 
ing linoleum  and  that  adopted  for  floor  oilcloths. 

The  latest  and  most  important  improvement  in  linoleum  manu- 
facture is  the  production  of  mosaic  or  inlaid  goods,  in  which  the 
colors  do  not  appear  on  the  surface  only,  but  go  through  to  the  very 
back  of  the  cloth. 

Several  patents  have  been  granted  in  this  country  and  abroad 
for  methods  of  obtaining  this  result.  In  one  process  the  linoleum 
cement,  having  been  made  to  a  certain  thickness,  is  cut  into  sepa- 
rate pieces  by  dies,  and  these  pieces,  shaped  and  colored  to  make 
the  pattern  desired,  are  then  placed  upon  a  burlap  backing. 
Pressure  is  then  applied  to  the  mass  until  the  canvas  and  coating 
are  thoroughly  united.  After  drying,  the  backing  is  treated  with  a 
preparation  of  resin  and  other  ingredients  to  make  it  waterproof, 
and  the  goods  are  then  ready  for  the  market. 

In  another  process  the  linoleum  mixture  is  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
which  is  dropped  upon  the  jute  backing  so  as  to  represent  the  de- 
signs and  colors  essential  for  the  pattern,  and  the  powdered  mass 
is  then  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  from  a  heated  plate  until  it  is 
completely  fused  and  firmly  attached  to  the  backing. 

A  detailed  summary,  by  states,  of  the  statistics  for 
the  combined  industry  for  1905,  is  given  in  Table  6. 
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Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  imple- 
ments   

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. : 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Niunber 

Salaries 

General     superintendents, 
managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,     including     piece- 
workers, and  total  wages: 
Greatest  number  employed  at 
any  one  time  during  the  year 
Least  munber  employed  at  any 

one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  yea  rs  a  nd  ove  r — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners, 
including  pieceworkers,  employed 
during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

Ma  rch 

April 

May 

June * 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


United 
States. 


S13,803,232 

$671,304 

$3,313,415 

83,218,458 

S6,600,0M 

12 

217 
.?.3i;l.230 

43 

S136, 410 


174 
.?224,  S2ll 


161 

?2HI.140 


10  14 

S5,l,'>l,4!)l>  ■?N,3li3,.S39 
.5247. 7M        S422.259 
.?1,250    S1.4t;3,91S    .S1.!54S,247 

$41,268  .51.229,223  51.947.967 
$244,129  52,210,560  54.145,366 
I  4  I  8 


13 
$5,680 


3.  527 

SI. 943.  7.57 

3,734 
SI. 905, 105 


$19,456 

90 
$19,196 


3,703 
3,756 
3,757 
3,780 
3,709 
3,752 
3,742 
3,798 
3,762 
3,741 
3,643 
3,665 

61 
59 
58 
59 
57 
59 
62 
61 
59 
56 


11  I       S3  '      123 
?21.9.W   5112,291  i  $226,981 


3  '      '^3 
$13,200  ,   S.13.47U 


17 
9,740 


.s        U)  !      106 
SS, 7.5.x    .?,5,S.S21  ;  $157,241 


5 
$7,600 

3 

51,258 


143 

111 

128 

$60,520 

122 
$58,031  ! 

4  I 
$2,001 

9.\ 
S48,s 


116 
114 
120 
118 
121 
120 
121 
121 
122 
123 
132 
136 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
4 
4 


50 
557,109 

4 
$1,712  ! 


1,640  , 


100 
$154, 531 


52,710 


l,32(i  2,090 

1,464  2,291 

•5701,078  .51.182,159 

1.378  2.234 

$682,883  51.164,191 

1  54 

$285  $17, 170 


85 
$17,910 


1,285 
1,295 
1,332 
1,340 
1,3'9 
1,398 
1,412 
1,470 
1,454 
1,442 
1,346 
1,383 


$798 


2,302 
2,347 
2,305 
2,322 
2,209 
2,234 
2,209 
2,207 
2,186 
2,176 
2,165 
2,146 


57 


53 
55 
56 
55 
64 
51 
49 
64 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Average  number  of  wage-earners, 
including  pieceworkers,  em  ployed 
during  i-ach  month— Continued. 
Children  under  I6years— Con. 

July 

August 

Septemljer 

October 

Novemljer 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works 

Ta.xes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insur- 
ance, and  all  other  sundry  ex- 
penses not  hitherto  included  . 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost 

Principal  materials,  total  cost. 
Purchased  in  raw  state  ... 
Purchased     in    partially 

manufactured  form 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products,  total  value 

Oilcloth- 
Floor— 

Square  yards 

Value 

Carriage — 

Square  yards 

Value 

Enameled— 

Square  yards 

Value . .' 

Table- 
Square  yards 

Value 

Upholstery — 

Square  yards 

Value 

All  other — 

Square  yards 

Value 

Linoleum,  including  cork  car- 
pet— 

Square  yards 

Value 

Inlaid  linoleum — 

Square  yards 

Value . .' 

All  other  products 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  re- 
porting  

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 

Engines- 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  power,      horse- 
power   

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Nxnnber 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 


United 

States. 

90 

94 

93 

93 

81 

76 

$1,369,545 

$8,530 

$40,839 

51,316,153 

54. 023 

510.0.50.009 

.58.92,5.391 

S43:!.290 

58,495.101 

5347,593 

$2,550 

$22,704 

8716, 214 

$32, 557 

514,792,246 

1 

21.387,430    1 

53.654.764 

69, 186 

Massa-  New        All  other 

chusetts.      Jersey.        states. 


2 

$28, 737 

S3,  761 

•52,  480 


85 


76 

71 

$568,888 

$3,100 

$19,  733 


522,506  I     $536,055 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

$781,920 

$1,679 

$18, 626 


$757, 592 
$4, 023 

$898,985  '¥3,666,411  $5,484,613 
$804,394  •53,382,416  $4,741,681 
I    $345,070  1      $88,220 


$804,394    $3,037,346    $4,653,361 ' 
$7,620  '     $142,962       $197,021 

$900  I '    '  '" 

5569  '    $9,862 
$82,776  i  $131,181 
$2,726 


.51,1 


$1,660 

$12, 273 

$502, 267 

$29,831 


,859  55.444.396  $8,257,991 


.  8,3X7.910  12.999,620 
.  51.317.649  $2,237,245 


$10,  .595 

(2. 

11,574,986 
■  81,542,467 

i  38,026.083 
S3, 540, 181 

(2| 

937,616 
$254,851 

2,790,393 

1       $298, 360 

14,765,284 

1 

$4,223,992 

2, 126, 178 

$1, 104  808 

!       $261, 898 

(2,              1 

(=) 
(=) 

4, 249, 307 
$590,  469 

8,164,293 
$817, 406 

(2) 

m 
P) 


69, 186 
$10,896 

7,325,679 
$951,998 

29,861,790 
$2,722,776 

937, 616 
$254, 851 

2,790,393 
$298, 360 


(2)  14,765,284 

P)  84,223.992 

P)  I  2,126.178 

P)  ,-51,104,808 

(2)  !     $261,898 


27 
11,294 


146 

1,831 


3  I 
255 


220 


10 
6,734 


59 
4,934 


14 
5,305 


82 
4,677 


2 
47 


117 
1,182 


8 
93 
35 


42 
740 


35 


2 
47 


75 
442 


46 


93 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Illinois,  2;  Maine,  1;  Michigan,  1;  New  York.  5:  Ohio,  3:  Pennsylvania,  2. 

2  Included  in    'all  other  states,"  to  avoid  discloeing  the  operations  of  individual  establishments. 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


By  Elmore  W.  Sanderson. 


The  statistics  for  "boots  and  shoes,  factory  prod- 
uct," and  "boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repair- 
ing," were  combined  in  the  reports  prior  to  those  of  the 
census  of  ISSO.  As  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  correct 
segregation  of  these  statistics,  and  as  the  data  pre- 
sented in  this  report  relate  entirely  to   the  factory 


product,  no  figures  are  given  for  these  prior  censuses. 
Reference  is  made,  however,  to  the  condition  and 
growth  of  the  industry  during  the  earlier  periods. 

Table  1  presents  a  comparative  summary  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  industry  for  the  censuses  from  1880  to 
1905,  with  the  percentages  of  increase  for  each  period. 


Table  1 .— CX)MPAKATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1880  TO  1905. 


Number  ol  establishmenta 1, 316 

Capital J122,526,093 


1906 


Salaried  oflQcials,  clerks,  etc.,  mimber, 

Salaries 

Wage-eamera,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


8,811 

$8,706,682 

149, 924 

$69,059,680 

96,257 

$50, 394, 644 

49,535 

$17, 681, 763 

6,132 

$983,273 

$19,293,634 

S197, 363, 495 

S320, 107, 458 


leoo 


1,599 

$99,819,233 

7,779 

$7, 669, 949 

141,830 

$58,440,883 

90,415 

$42,811,430 

46,894 

$14,823,726 

4,521 

$806, 727 

$10,669,402 

$168, 632, 664 

$258,969,580 


1890 


2,082 

$95,282,311 

2  5,643 

2 $6, 707, 931 

133. 690 

$60, 667, 146 

91,406 

$46,905,974 

39,849 

$13,393,611 

2,435 

$367,560 

$9,217,619 

$118,785,831 

$220, 649, 358 


1880 


1,959 
$42,994,028 

b 

111,  152 

$43,001,438 

82,647 

m 

26,122 
3,483 


r^ 


$102, 442, 442 
$166,050,354 


FEE   CENT  OF  INCREASE. 


1900  to 
1905 


117.7 
22.7 
13.3 
13.5 

5.7 
18.2 

5.4 
17.7 

5.6 
19.3 
13  5 
22.0 
80.8 
17.0 
23.6 


1890  to 
1900 


123.2 


37. 

34. 

6. 

13. 

U. 
18. 
17. 
10. 
85. 
119. 
15. 
42. 
17. 


1880  to 
1890 


20.3 
41.1 
10.7 


.58.6 
"I'.^.'i 


16.0 
32.9 


1  "DPPTPfl,S6 

2  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries:  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  taDie, 

3  Not  reported  separately, 
*  Not  reported. 


There  was  a  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  es- 
tablishments between  1900  and  1905,  amounting  to 
283,  or  17.7  per  cent.  The  increase  in  capital  during 
the  same  period  was  $22,706,860,  or  22.7  per  cent, 
which  is  about  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  value 
of  products. 

The  increase  in  wages  from  1900  to  1905  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Men's  wages,  $7,583,214,  or  17.7 
per  cent;  women's  wages,  82,858,037,  or  19.3  per 
cent;  and  children's  wages,  $177,546,  or  22  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  increase  for  the  number  of  wage- 
earners,  as  shown  by  the  table,  is  very  much  less  than 
the  percentage  of  increase  for  value  of  products.  The 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  gain  in  value  of  products 
was  much  larger  than  that  in  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  is  due  principally  to  the  increased  use  and  effi- 
ciency of  machinery  and  the  improvement  in  the  fac- 
tory system;  also  to  the  large  increase  in  the  use  of  cut 
stock  made  by  factories  that  do  this  kind  of  work 
•exclusively. 


^Miscellaneous  expenses  include  amount  paid  for  rent 
of  offices  and  buildings  other  than  the  factory  or  works, 
rental  of  machinery,  and  for  interest,  insurance,  ordi- 
nary repairs  of  buildings  and  machinery,  advertising, 
traveling  expenses,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not 
elsewhere  included.  From  1900  to  1905  the  increase 
in  these  expenses  was  $8,624,232,  or  80.8  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  materials  in  1880  was  reported  as 
$102,442,442.  In  1890  the  cost  had  increased 
$16,343,389,  or  16  per  cent,  over  the  amount  shown 
for  1880.  From  1890  to  1900  the  cost  increased 
$49,846,823,  or  42  per  cent;  and  from  1900  to  1905  the 
increase  was  $28,730,841,  or  17  per  cent. 

The  value  of  products  in  1S80  was  $166,050,354. 
In  1890  it  had  increased  $54,599,004,  or  32.9  per  cent. 
From  1890  to  1900  the  increase  was  $38,320,222,  or 
17.4  per  cent,  and  from  1900  to  1905  the  increase  was 
."^61.137,878,  or  23.6  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  while  the  percentage  of  increase  for  the 
cost  of  materials  and  that  for  the  value  of  products 
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do  not  correspond  for  any  period,  the  percentage  of 
increase  for  the  entire  period  covered  by  the  table — 
1880  to  1905 — was  practically  the  same.  The  cost  of 
materials  increased  $94,921,053,  or  92.7  per  cent,  and 
value  of  products,  $154,057,104,  or  92.8  per  cent. 

Table  2  gives  the  number  of  establishments  doing 
work  for  others  exclusively  and  the  number  of  shoe 
manufacturing  establishments  not  engaged  in  such 
work  at  the  censuses  of  1890,  1900,  and  1905,  showing 
the  percentages  of  decrease  for  each  period. 

Table  2. — Number  of  establishments,  by  class  of.  work,  with  per  cent 
of  decrease :  1890  to  1905. 


CENSUS. 

PEK  CENT  OF 
DECREASE. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

Total 

1,316 

1,699 

2,082 

17.7 

23.2 

Establisluneiits   doing   work  for 

69 
1,267 

78 
1,621 

138 
1,944 

24.4 
17.4 

Shoe  factories  . . 

21  8 

At  the  census  of  1890  the  data  for  establishments 
doing  work  for  others  exclusively  were  not  exact,  but 
it  is  known  that  at  least  138  such  shops  were  included 
in  the  number  of  establishments  reported  for  that 
year.  Of  the  59  establishments  doing  such  work  at 
the  census  of  1905,  56  were  located  in  the  state  of 
I\Iassachusetts.  Table  3  gives  the  kind  and  value  of 
work  reported  by  such  establishments  in  1905. 

Table  3. — Number  of  establishments  doing  work  for  others,  and  kind 
and  value  of  work  done:  1905. 


KIND   OF  WOEK  DONE. 

Number 
ol  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Value  of 
work  done. 

Total 

69 

1  $708,749 

Stitching 

Making  buttonholes 

Fitting 

Making  crimped  vamps . 

Bottoming 

Heeling 

Making  counters 

Embossing 

Fmishing 

Lasting 

Tacking 

Two  or  more  of  above.. 


19 
9 
4 
3 

1} 

11 
1 
1 
ii 
1, 

15 


2h7. 121 

103. 084 

46, 200 

11,166 

84, 420 


25,763 


■  180, 995 


:  Table  16  gives  the  total  value  of  work  done  for  others  as  3792,116.  The  difler- 
fiiic,  S83,367,  represents  the  value  of  work  done  for  others  by  regular  manufac- 
turers. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  shops  doing  work  for 
others  accounts  for  but  a  part  of  the  decrease  in  the 
total  number  of  establishments.  A  comparison  of 
the  reports  for  1905  with  those  for  1900  shows  that 
many  establishments  have  gone  out  of  existence,  while 
others  have  increased  largely  their  equipment  and 
their  output. 

This  concentration  into  large  establishments  is 
shown  by  the  investment  of  capital  per  establishment, 
increasing  from  $62,426  in  1900  to  $93,105  in  1905; 
the  number  of  wage-earners,  from  89  to  114;  the 
amount  paid  in  wages,  from  $36,548  to  $52,477;  and 
the  value   of  products,  from   $161,957    to   $243,243. 


Tl:e  value  of  products  of  many  of  the  establishments 
is  also  an  illustration  of  this  concentration.  At  the 
census  of  1905  there  were  4  estabhshments  with  prod- 
ucts of  over  $5,000,000  each,  58  with  a  value  of  prod- 
ucts of  from  $1,000,000  to  $5,000,000  each,  and  125 
with  a  value  of  products  of  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 
each. 

Table  4  shows  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
land,  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  and  implements, 
and  cash  and  sundries  at  the  censuses  of  1890,  1900, 
and  1905,  with  the  percentage  that  each  item  formed 
of  the  total  capital  at  the  three  censuses. 

Table  4. — Capital,  with  proportion  each  class  forms  of  total:  1890 

to  1905. 


1905 

1900 

1890 

Amount. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent  of 
total. 

Per 

Amount,    cent  of 
total. 

Total 

8122,526,093 

100.0 

S99,819,233 

100.0 

895,282,311  1    100. 0 

Land ....... 

2,572,107 
8, 690, 331 

18, 964, 510 
92,299,146 

2.1 
7.1 

15.5 
75.3 

2, 153, 426 
6,868,014 

16,807,305 
74,000,488 

2.2 
6.9 

16.  S 
741 

2,190,160 
6,463,879 

13, 873, 364 
73, 754, 908 

2.i 

5.7 

Machinery,      tools, 

and  implements . . 

Cash  and  sundries. . 

14  6 
77.4 

While  each  item  of  capital  for  1905  shows  a  sub- 
stantially like  ratio  of  increase  over  1900  and  1890, 
the  percentage  of  the  items  to  the  totals  for  each  census 
period  was  practically  the  same.  The  proportion  of  the 
total  capital  reported  in  1905  as  invested  in  land  was 
slightly  less  and  in  buildings  slightly  more  than  in  1900 
and  1890;  in  machinery,  tools,  and  implements  the  pro- 
portion was  less  in  1905  than  in  1900,  but  more  than 
in  1890;  in  cash  and  sundries  the  proportion  was  more 
in  1905  than  in  1900,  but  less  than  in  1890. 

Table  5  shows  the  total  number  of  employees  and 
the  total  amount  paid  them;  the  number  and  pro- 
portion of  salaried  employees  and  wage-earners,  the 
amounts  paid  them,  and  the  proportion  paid  to  each 
class;  the  average  number  of  each  class  of  employees 
and  the  average  amount  of  salaries  and  wages  per 
establishment  for  1900  and  1905,  with  the  percentage 
of  increase  for  each  item. 

Table  5.— Employees,  salaries,  and  wages,  with  per  cent  of  increase: 
1906  and  1900. 


Total  number  of  all  employees 

Salaried  employees 

Per  cent  of  total 

e-earners 

Per  cent  ol  total ] , 

Total  amount  paid  all  employees ........ 

Salaries 

Per  cent  of  total 

Wages " 

Per  cent  of  total 

Average  number  of  salaried  employees  per 

establishment 

Average    number    of    wage-earners    per 

establishment 

Average  amount  paid   for   salaries"  per 

establishment 

Average  amount  paid  for  wages  per  estab- 
lishment  


1905 


158,735 

8.811 

,■).  6 

149, 924 

94  4 

$77, 766,  .362 

S8, 706,682 

11.2 

$69,059,680 


7 

114 

S6, 616 

$52,  477 


1900 


149, 609 

7,779 

6.2 

141,830 

94  8 

$66,110,832 

$7,669,949 

11.  B 

$58,440,883 

88.4 


.54,797  ! 
$36,548 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


6.1 
13.3 


5.7 


17.6 
13.5 


18.2 


40.0 
28.1 
37.9 
43.6 
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From  1900  to  1905  the  number  of  all  employees 
reported  increased  9,126,  or  6.1  per  cent,  and  the 
total  amount  paid  for  salaries  and  wages  increased 
111,655,630,  or  17.6  per  cent.  The  average  number 
of  salaried  employees  per  establishment  increased  2, 
or  40  per  cent,  and  the  average  amount  paid  in  salaries 
per  establishment  increased  $1,819,  or  37.9  per  cent. 
The  proportion  of  salaried  employees  was  sHghtly 
greater  for  1905  than  for  1900,  but  the  proportion  of 
salaries  was  a  Httle  less.  The  average  mmiber  of  wage- 
earners  per  establishment  increased  25,  and  the  average 
amount  paid  for  wages  per  establishment  increased 
$15,929.  At  both  censuses  the  wage-earners  formed 
over  94  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  and  received  over 
88  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  in  salaries  and  wages. 

Table  6  shows  the  amounts  reported  in  1900  and 
1905  for  the  various  items  of  miscellaneous  expenses, 
and  gives  the  percentages  of  increase  for  the  period. 

Table  6. — Miscellaneous  expenses,  with  per  cent  of  increase:  1905  and 

1900. 


1905 

1900 

Per  cent 
of 

Increase. 

Total  

$19,293,'634 

$10,669,402 

80  8 

Rent  of  works    . 

1, 147, 759 
426,826 

16,248,069 
1,471,980 

1,000,689 
379,926 

7,536,839 
1,761,948 

14  7 

12  1 

Eent  of  offices.  Interest,  insuiance,  adver- 
tising, royalties,  etc 

115  6 

116.0 

1  Decrease. 

There  is  a  slight  increase  in  amount  paid  for  rent  of 
works  and  taxes  and  a  small  decrease  in  amount  paid 
for  contract  work,  but  the  increase  in  amount  paid  for 
rent  of  offices,  etc.,  or  all  other  miscellaneous  expenses, 
is  large.  This  is  accounted  for  partly  bj"  the  fact  that 
at  the  1905  census  the  amount  paid  for  machines  leased 
or  held  under  royalties  was  ascertained  for  the  first 
time  and  the  total,  .?3, 343,425,  included  with  these 
items.  It  does  not  appear  under  what  head  this  ex- 
pense was  reported  at  prior  censuses.  A  further  reason 
for  the  increase  is  the  amount  spent  for  advertising. 

Table  7  shows  for  1905  the  number  of  establish- 
ments reporting  the  different  kinds  of  materials,  with 
the  quantity  and  cost  of  each  kind  of  material  used; 
the  cost  of  linings  and  trimmings  and  findings,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  fuel,  rent  of  power  and  heat,  mill 
supplies,  freight,  and  all  other  materials. 

The  number  of  establishments  given  in  this  table  is 
not  the  number  of  distinct  establishments,  but  the 
number  reporting  the  different  classes  of  materials. 
Consequently  some  establishments  are  counted  several 
times.  The  number  using  purchased  cut  soles,  coun- 
ters, taps,  heels,  etc.,  was  the  largest,  908;  of  these 
establishments,  419  used  these  materials  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  uncut  sole  leather.  The  nuYnber  using  sole 
leather  in  the  side  was  678;  of  these,  162  did  not  use 
cut  soles,  etc.,  or  heads,  bellies,  and  shoulders.     The 


latter  class  of  materials  was  used  by  425  establishments, 
but  in  only  26  exclusively. 

Table  7. — Materials  used,  by  hind,  quantity,  and  cost,  and  number 
of  establishments  reporting  each  hind:  1905. 


KIND. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
Ush- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 

Unit  of 
measure. 

Quantity, 

Cost  of 

materials 

used. 

5197,363,495 

678 
425 

157 
89 
232 
399 
692 

692 
759 
453 
459 
210 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Square  feet . 
Square  feet. 

Square  feet . 
Square  feet . 
Square  feet . 
Square  feet . 

162,631,578 
42,610,899 

10,749,526 

3,890,791 

4,240,190 

89,610,877 

91,290,110 

47,720,221 
197,044,004 
36,473,154 
73,012,064 

36,860,980 
7,374,070 

2,047,504 
632,429 

2,939,268 
11,805,645 
16,209,143 

12,053,612 
30,398,403 

2,879,270 
12,587,285 

1,956,146 

10,561,367 

Sole  leather  Clieads,bellies,  shoul- 
ders, etc.). 

.^plit  IpnthpT,  finishpd        .        .    . 

Rolled  splits 

Grain  and  other  side  leather 

Calfskins  (russet, ooze,  kangaroo, 

dongolacalf,  etc.). 
Patent  and  enamel  leather 

Onfltqlrins 

Sheep  leather  used  for  uppers 

Material  other  than  leather  used 

for  uppers. 

Cut  soles,  counters,  taps,  heels, 

etc.,  purchased. 
Plndings.  purchased 

908 

24,143,824 
13,080,280 

11,834,369 

mill  supplies,  freight,  and  all 
other  materials. 

Calfskins  (russet,  ooze,  kangaroo,  dongola  caK,  etc.) 
were  used  by  592  establishments,  of  which  313  did  not 
use  calf  and  kip  skins.  Calf  and  kip  skins  were  used 
by  232  establishments,  but  only  38  used  them  exclu- 
sively. Of  157  establishments  using  split  leather,  fin- 
ished, 86  did  not  use  rolled  splits;  and  of  89  using 
rolled  splits,  only  6  did  not  use-  split  leather,  finished. 

There  are  two  principal  classes  of  leather  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes :  Leather  from  which 
soles,  counters,  taps,  heels,  etc.,  are  made,  known  as 
sole  leather,  and  leather  from  which  vamps,  quarters, 
etc.,  are  made,  known  as  upper  leather. 

The  cost  of  sole  leather  in  the  side,  heads,  bellies, 
shoulders,  etc.,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1905  was 
$44,235,050.  This  amoimt,  added  to  the  §24,143,824 
paid  for  cut  soles,  counters,  taps,  heels,  etc.,  purchased, 
makes  the  expenditure  for  sole  leather  $68,378,874,  or 
34.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  materials. 

Upper  leather  cost  $91,552,459,  or  46.4  per  cent,  of 
the  total  cost  of  materials,  and  all  upper  material, 
including  material  other  than  leather,  $93,508,605, 
or  47.4  per  cent;  linings,  trimmings,  and  findings, 
$23,641,647,  or  12  per  cent;  and  fuel,  rent  of  power 
and  heat,  mill  supplies,  freight,  and  all  other  mate- 
rials, $11,834,369,  or  6  per  cent. 

A  noteworthy  item  in  the  table  is  the  large  amount 
paid  for  cut  soles,  etc.,  the  increase  for  1905  compared 
\\ith  1900  being  40  per  cent  as  against  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  uncut  sole  leather  of  12.9  per  cent.  In- 
cluded in  the  cost  of  cut  soles,  however,  is  the  cost  of 
counters,  parts  of  heels,  and  shank  pieces  made  of 
leather  board  or  fiber,  a  composition  of  leather  scraps, 
rags,  paper,  etc.  Except  that  some  manufacturers  use 
the  shank  pieces  in  high  grade  shoes,  claiming  their 
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superiority,  this  imitation  sole  leather  is  found  in  cheap 
shoes  only.  Many  manufacturers  find  it  of  advantage 
to  purchase  cut  soles,  claiming  they  can  get  the  grade 
and  weight  they  want,  save  one  operation,  and  not 
have  on  their  hands  sole  leather  they  do  not  need. 

Of  upper  leather,  goatskin  was  the  most  largely  re- 
ported in  1 905 .  As  a  result  of  the  success  attending  the 
tanning  of  such  skins  by  the  "chrome"  process  there 
has  been  put  on  the  market  a  glazed  kid  that  gives  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  manufacturers.  Its  cost  was 
33.2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  all  upper  leather.  Calf- 
skin, patent  and  enamel,  and  grain  leather  were  also 
used  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  sheep  and  split 
leather  were  used  in  comparatively  small  quantities. 
A  large  amount  is  included  imder  "all  other  upper 
leather,"  mainly  because  of  the  inability  of  some  manu- 
facturers to  segregate  the  kinds  and  quantities  of 
leather  purchased.  "Materials  other  than  leather  used 
for  uppers "  was  separately  considered  at  this  census 
for  the  first  time,  and  210  establishments  reported  an 
expenditure  of  $1,956,146  for  such  materials. 

Table  8  shows  the  number  of  establishments  report- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  products  and  the  quantity 
and  value  of  each  kind  for  1900  and  1905.  The  num- 
ber of  establishments  is  the  number  reporting  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  products  and  not  the  number  of  distinct 
establishments.  Therefore  some  establishments  are 
included  several  times. 

Table  8. — Products,  hy  hind,  quantity,  and  value,  with  number  of 
establishmenU  reporting  each  hind,  and  per  cent  of  increase:  1905 
and  1900. 


NUMBER 
OF  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS 
EEPORTING. 

VALUE. 

1 

1 

1905    1900 

1 

1905 

1900 

Per 

cent 

of  m- 

crease. 

Products,  total  value               .  . 

$320, 107,  458   X2,')8. 969.  .■SO 

23  6 

Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers: 
Total  number  of  pairs 

242,110,036 
$315,987,387 

217,965,419 
$255,720,266 

11  1 

23.6 

Men's  boots  and  shoes 

483 

560 

Number  of  pairs 

83, 434, 322 
5142,038,632 

67,742,839 
$108,105,938 

23  2 

31.4 

Boys'    and   youths' 

299 

588 

Number  of  pairs. 

21,717,236 
$24,301,298 

21,030,479 
$20,739,297 

3  3 

17.2 

Women's  boots  and 

464 

688 

Number  of  pairs . 

69,470,876 
$98,262,016 

64,972,653 
$81,804,303 

6  9 

Value 

20.1 

Misses'  andchildren's 

377 

551 

Number  of  pairs . 

41,416,967 
$34,056,919 

41,843,202 
$30,094,611 

1 1  0 

13.2 

Men's,     boys',    and 

youths'  slippers... 

Number  of  pairs. 

108 

135 

4,403,097 
$3, 464, 561 

4,446,965 
$2,800,213 

'  1  0 

23.7 

Women's,     misses', 
and  children's  slip- 
pers        

236 

278 

13,115,194 
$10,532,271 

12,645,876 
$10,134,393 

3.7 

A'alue 

3  9 

157 

126 

8,552,343  '       ,5,?S';,405 
$3,331,090       52,041,. 511 
$3,327,955       82.175,738 

5792,110  1     gl.Q73.,'i76 

(i'i  2 

All  other  products 

Amount   received  for  work 

123  (     161 
89        148 

53  0 

1  20  2 

'  Decrease. 


The  reports  in  1905  showed  that  24,144,616  mors 
pairs  of  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  were  made  in  the 
United  States  than  in  1900,  a  gain  of  11.1  per  cent; 
the  value  increased  $60,267,121,  or  23.6  per  cent. 
The  greatest  increase  was  in  the  manufacture  of 
men's  boots  and  shoes,  the  increase  being  15,691,483 
pairs,  or  23.2  per  cent,  and  $33,932,694  in  value,  or 
31.4  per  cent.  Boys'  and  youths'  shoes  increased  but 
686,757  pairs,  or  3.3  per  cent,  while  the  value  increased 
$3,562,001,  or  17.2  per  cent.  The  number  of  pairs  of 
women's  shoes  manufactured  increased  4,498,223, 
or  6.9  per  cent,  and  the  value  $16,457,713,  or  20.1 
per  cent.  There  was  a  decrease  jn  number  of  misses' 
and  children's  shoes  manufactured  of  426,235  pairs, 
or  1  per  cent,  but  an  increase  in  value  of  $3,962,308, 
or  13.2  per  cent.  The  manufacture  of  slippers  was 
increased  to  the  extent  of  425,450  pairs,  or  2.5  per 
cent,  and  $1,062,226  in  value,  or  8.2  per  cent.  For 
"all  other  kinds,"  which  includes  infants'  shoes, 
moccasins,  athletic  and  bathing  shoes,  etc.,  an  increase 
of  3,268,938  pairs,  or  61.9  per  cent,  and  $1,290,179 
in  value,  or  63.2  per  cent,  is  shown.  Instances  of 
decreases  and  small  increases  in  quantity  which 
appear  in  the  table  are  attributed  to  slight  changes  in 
classification,  which  resulted  in  swelling  the  total  of 
''all  other  kinds"  in  1905,  thus  causing  the  large 
increase  in  that  item. 

"All  other  products"  included  overgaiters  and 
leggings,  leather  clothing,  harness,  collars,  clogs,  etc., 
and  the  increase  since  1900  was  $1,152,217-,  or  53  per 
cent. 

"Amount  received  for  work  done  for  others"  de- 
creased $281,460,  or  26.2  per  cent. 

Many  establishments  manufactured  one  kind  of 
product  exclusively.  The  following  statement  gives 
the  number  of  such  establishments  in  1905: 

Men's  boots  and  shoes 198 

Boys'  and  youths'  boots  and  shoes 29 

Women's  boots  and  shoes 171 

Misses'  and  children's  boots  and  slioes 120 

Men's,  boys',  and  youths'  slippers 11 

Women's,  misses' ,  and  children 's  slippers 92 

All  other  kinds 68 

Custom  work 59 

Table  9  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  industry  for  the  censuses  from  1880  to  1905, 
by  states  and  geographic  divisions.  It  shows  also 
the  relative  rank  of  the  various  states  with  regard  to 
capital  and  value  of  products,  and  gives  the  percent- 
age of  increase  for  each  of  these  two  items. 

The  New  England  states  have  led  all  the  other  geo- 
graphic divisions  in  the  production  of  boots  and  shoes 
ever  since  the  inception  of  the  industry  in  this  country. 
In  1905  this  division  reported  51.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
capital  reported  for  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  the 
United  States,  53.1  per  cent  of  the  average  number  of 
wage-earners,  5S.6  per  cent  of  the  total  wages,  and  56.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products.  Thus  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  country's  activity  in  this  indus- 
try was  confined  to  New  England. 
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Table  9.— COMPARATIVE  SITM:MARY,  BY  STATES  ARRANGED  BY  (JEOdRAPHIC  DIVISIONS.  ]S80  TO  1905. 


Census. 


United  States. 


New  England  states . 


Maine. 


New  Hampshire . 


Vennont. 


Massachusetts. 


Bbode  Island!. 


Connecticut. 


Middle  Atlantic  states. 


New  York. 


New  Jersey. 


Pennsylvania . 


Maryland. 


Soutlieni  states . 


Virginia. 


Nortli  Carolina . 


Georgia. 


Kentucky. 


Tennessee  *. 


Louisiana . 


Texas'. 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1903 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1,316 

1.599 
2.0X2 
1.959 


014 

7S1 
1, 204 
1,126 


3 

6 

7 
6 

502 

640 

1,057 


15 
20 
26 

372 
472 
552 
540 


Rank. 


188 
223 
257 
272 

51 
84 
109 


119 
146 
158 
145 

14 
19 
28 
34 

48 
32 
42 
36 


Total. 


$122, 526, 093 
99,819,233 
95,282,311 
42,994,028 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


WAGE-EAENERS 
AND  WAGES. 


63, 015, 461 
52,174,549 
64, 389, 199 
24,882,333 


4,450,939 
5,148,278 
4,804,946 
1,369,000 

7,931,070 
8,123,481 
3,966,774 
1,696,200 

518,383 

478,184 

348,827 

88,000 

49,529,728 
37,577,630 
44,667,702 
21,098,133 

57,358 
27,850 

585,341 
789, 618 
683,100 
631,000 

24,773,414 
22, 496, 583 
21,020,753 
11,410,222 


14,106,058 

11,983,239 

11,950,891 

6,227,537 

3,038,877 

3,153,255 

2,811,098 

964,245 

7,197,959 
6,860,480 
6,394,799 
3,627,840 

430, 620 
499,609 
863,965 
590,600 

2,495,327 

1,313,293 

1,209,632 

366,700 


975, 482 

641, 166 

501,  661 

60,800 

86,220 
37, 700 
118, 000 
34, 000 

95, 361 
90, 700 
16, 461 
41,800 

756,468 
254, 382 
280, 166 
197, 100 

173,766 
6,000 

351,948 

289, 346 

293,244 

17,000 

66,082 


22.7 

48 

121.6 


•Included'in  "  all  other  states  "  in  1905.    Not  reported  in  1880. 
I  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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20.8 
14.1 
118.6 


113  5 

7.1 

251.0 


12.4 
105.3 
133.3 


8.4 

37.1 

296.4 


31.8 

116.7 
111.2 


106.0 


125.9 
15.6 
8.3 


Average 
number. 


149,924 
141,830 
133, 690 
111,162 


$69, 059, 680 
58, 440, 883 
60,667,145 
43,001,438 


10.1 

7.0 

84  2 


17.7 

0.3 

91.9 


13.6 

12.2 

191.5 


49 
27.2 
4a7 


113.8 

142.2 

46.3 


90.0 

8.6 

239.1 


52.1 
27.8 
725.1 


128.7 
168.1 
247.1 


6.1 
451.0 
160.6 


197.4 
19.2 
42.1 


21.6 

11.3 

1,625.0 


79, 537 
78, 167 
82,901 
71, 617 


5,775 
6,432 
6,382 
3,919 

10,415 

12,007 

7,912 

4,434 

225 
355 
227 
101 

62,633 
68,645 
67,374 
61,651 

9 

11 

489 

719 

995 

1,412 

30,277 
30,257 
29,321 
26, 373 


Wages. 


40,462,967 
35,810,931 
39, 140, 122 
28,674,114 


16,  556 
16,796 
15, 361 
13,414 

4,192 
4,421 
5,162 
3,318 

8,878 
9,144 
7,616 
7,845 

661 

896 

1,182 

1,796 

3,363 
2,047 
1,461 


1,738 

1,153 

252 

221 

89 
40 
95 
108 

239 

250 

22 


659 
207 
296 
472 

225 
26 

370 
397 


115 
43 


2,622,519 
2, 664, 672 
2,868,600 
1,335,168 

4,377,351 
4,971,954 
3,337,167 
1,792,832 

98,417 

128,771 

94,766 

41,960 

33,160,667 
27,746,820 
32,379,899 
24,875,106 

1,888 
4,084 

204, 013 
297,826 
465,706 
529,058 

12,802,835 
11,262,119 
12,390,279 
9,596,980 


$19,293,634 
10,669,402 
9,217,619 


7, 582, 896 
6, 138, 663 
6,629,641 
4,902,132 

1,753,924 
1,723,169 
2,206,652 
1,278,269 

3,230,443 
■3,111,113 
3,094,582 
2,820,976 

235, 672 
289, 194 
459,404 
696, 603 

897,280 
482,049 
687, 433 
288,836 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


Cost  o£ 
materials 


$197,363,495 
168,632,654 
118,786,831 
102,442,442 


9,748,391 
6,853,451 
6,336,017 


628,101 
402,027 
397, 394 


702,798 
453,706 
256,643 


45,482 
25,970 
32,460 


8,340,835 
4,826,896 
6,568,233 


369, 138 

206, 119 

115, 414 

30, 381 

24, 679 
14, 107 
26,720 
23,900 

66, 515 

66,000 

4,104 

11,445 

200, 121 
50,819 
112,296 
169, 587 

78, 319 
9,905 

136, 786 

145,004 

328,900 

63,618 

21,722 


27,480 
27,631 

131,175 
117,372 
63,666 


3,880,093 
2,254,049 
1,284,249 


113,523,764 
102,416,763 
77,686,628 
70,001,272 


2,256,546 

1,251,902 

812,099 


541,174 
391,043 
129, 513 


1,014,272 
572, 624 
311, 684 


68, 101 
38,480 
30,953 


402,449 
129, 414 
133, 482 


72,604 
35, 122 
83,682 


9,354 
1,058 
3,473 


10,806 
7,859 
1,034 


218, 998 
64.313 
33,640 


63,980 


29,464 
21,062 
11, 663 


7,243 


8,301,861 
8,366,747 
6,800,682 
3,880,446 

15,629,993 

16,569,725 

6,749,322 

4,751,968 

411,127 
661,786 
346, 557 
126, 688 

88,493,009 
75,761,964 
63,928,182 
69,906,773 

179,986 
110,745 

787,774 

986, 655 

760,140 

1,335,397 

32,871,600 
28,709,063 
21, 536, 179 
20,982,074 


Eank. 


19,792,932 
15, 611, 386 
12, 383, 851 
11,502,251 

3,841,929 
4,210,472 
3,417,180 
2, 837, 861 

8,701,463 
8,210,846 
5,012,096 
5, 425, 844 

536,276 

676, 3.59 

723,052 

1,216,118 

4,712,697 

2,366,981 

1,637,858 

687,758 


1,915,038 

1,159,969 

874,  564 

116,893 

116,621 
53,297 
76, 670 
66,000 

264,710 

265, 695 

7,917 

64,241 

1, 360, 487 
456,018 
266, 210 
339,  433 

639,664 
17,191 

377,716 
442,002 
412, 497 
85,000 

38,661 


Value. 


$320,107,458 
258,969,680 
220,649,358 
166,060,354 


181,023,946 
156,367,997 
140,932,666 
111,364,440 


12,351,293 

12,295,847 

10,335,342 

5,823,541 

22,425,700 

23, 406, 558 

11,986,003 

7,230,804 

675,772 

792,707 

-      629, 486 

198,200 

144,291,426 
117,115,243 
116,387,900 
95,900,510 

241,278 
158,800 

1,279,755 
1, 517, 364 
1,536,125 
2,211,385 

66,733,609 
46,928,760 
42,805,224 
35,471,510 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


34,137,049 
25,586,631 
23,661,204 
18,979,269 

6,977,300 
6,978,043 
7,266,409 
4,689,286 

14,607,867 
13,235,933 
10,354,850 
9,690,002 

1,011,393 
1, 129, 16,3 
1,533,761 
2,212,963 

6, 663, 800 
3, 163, 577 
2,947,915 
1, 163, 493 


2,627,244 

1, 462, 480 

1,279,069 

187, 520 

186, 635 
73, 493 
165,900 
107,600 

372,983 

346,259 

18,542 

89,725 

1,929,939 
630, 358 
626,387 
678,732 

836,956 
36,826 

620,014 
660,987 
968,017 
164,090 

91,030 


1  Included  in 
'Included  in 


'  all  other  states  "  in  1890  and  1900. 

'  all  other  states  "  in  1890.    Not  reported  in  1880  and  1900. 


23.6 
17.4 
32.9 


16.5 
10.2 
26.6 


0.5 
19.0 
77.5 


142 
96.3 
66.8 


U4  8 
49.7 
167.1 


23.2 

0.6 
2L4 


51.9 


U5.7 
11.2 
130.6 


20.9 

9.6 

20.7 


33.4 

8.1 
24  7 


(') 


13.8 
64  7 


10.4 

27.8 

8.0 


110.4 
126.4 
130.7 


110.6 

7.3 

163.4 


80.9 
13.6 
582.1 


162.6 

152.9 

44  9 


7.7 

1,767.4 

179.3 


206.2 
19.8 
19.0 


16.2 
131.7 
489.9 
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Table  9.— COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY,  BY  STATES,  ARRANGED  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905.— Cont'd. 


Nortli  Central  states 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska  2 

Western  states 

Utahs 

Washington  3 

Oregon' 

California 

All  other  states 


Census 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1880 

1905 
1900 

1905 

1905 
1900 
1890 


5  1905 
M900 
'  1890 
8  1880 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


245 
270 
212 
160 


Rank. 


Total. 


$30, 707, 691 

22,048,211 

16, 592, 691 

6,169,040 


30,230,015 
7, 549, 142 
3, 176, 318 
1,154,200 

306, 309 
542,224 
98,065 
226, 500 

3,656,671 
3, 375, 482 
3,781,476 
1,729,200 

1,702,398 

1,135,961 

972, 534 

343,500 

3,577,649 

2, 473, 626 

2, 621, 606 

648, 800 

2, 432, 365 

2,237,540 

1,794,711 

463,000 

419,280 
506,767 
436,066 
61,040 

8,242,304 

4, 183, 979 

3, 712, 915 

642,800 

140,700 
43,500 

1,  486,  580 
1,463,084 
1, 740, 175 
1,061,233 


130,863 
124, 267 
60,050 

182, 611 
71,071 

33, 756 

1, 139,  450 
1,257,746 
1, 740, 175 
1,001,183 

47, 620 
333, 513 
329,961 
114,500 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


32.9 
221.0 


35.6 
137.7 
175.2 

143.5 
452.9 
156.7 

&3 
110.7 
118.7 

49.9 

16.8 

183.1 


44  6 

15.6 

377.7 


8.7 

24.7 

287.6 


117.3 
16.6 
612.8 


97.0 
12.7 
477.6 


223.4 


2.3 

116.6 

64.0 


6.3 


166.8 


127.7 
73.8 


185.7 

1.1 

188.2 


WAGE-EAENEBS 
AND  WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


35,753 

29, 974 

17, 360 

9,388 


13, 890 
12, 718 
5,743 
3,204 

226 
610 
173 
341 

3,947 
4,461 
3,992 
2,060 

1,723 

1,117 

1,309 

783 

3,226 
2,507 
2,036 
1,177 

1,714 

2,026 

1,099 

402 

478 
566 
292 
139 

10,428 
6,916 
2,716 
1,282 

121 
60 

940 
1,209 
2,280 
2,685 


109 
140 
186 

106 
76 

25 

700 

994 

2,280 

2,499 

54 
176 
377 
209 


Wages. 


$14,377,281 
10,289,066 
7,281,303 
3, 366, 085 


6,222,723 
3,989,744 
2, 303, 393 
1,089,116 

70, 610 
161,465 

67,079 
111,465 

1,865,319 

1, 969, 959 

1,896,998 

755, 769 

681, 362 
386,074 
496,202 
340, 172 

1,247,765 
821, 403 
774, 163 
381,732 

718, 600 
719, 231 
524, 978 
207, 218 

186, 663 
191,783 
110,100 
32,960 

4,335,006 

2,052,114 

1, 119, 390 

447, 663 

60,234 
17,302 

495,345 

540,946 

1, 109, 419 

1,120,158 


46,601 
62,558 
55,220 

46,978 
31, 461 

17,262 

384,604 

456,927 

1, 109, 419 

1,064,938 

23, 972 

55, 773 

158, 589 

65,265 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


$5,153,922 
2,304,636 
1,306,036 


2,277,107 
637, 537 
267, 369 


40,135 

23, 106 

3,768 


580,076 
347,774 
388,001 


370,011 
200,  504 


474, 472 
279,913 
146,345 


382,056 
161,042 
99,962 


60, 135 
18, 718 
16,309 


967, 157 
643, 942 
305, 194 


12,773 
2,000 

102, 459 
84, 327 
141,266 


2,304 
6,017 


28, 396 
14,937 

6,363 

65, 396 
64, 373 
141, 266 


6,320 
43, 625 
16, 469 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


$44,994,172 
33,300,952 
16,076,758 
8,  475, 479 


14, 557, 515 

11,074,008 

4,480,206 

2, 498, 178 

299,612 

631, 856 

90,157 

296, 448 

5, 656, 109 
6,334,625 
4,931,986 
1,834,999 

2,016,058 

1,163,863 

1,209,387 

736, 184 

4,220,098 
3, 170, 921 
1, 466, 557 
1, 147, 140 

2,631,689 

2, 378, 156 

1,090,722 

571,644 

521,690 
507, 492 
286, 716 
166,090 

14,930,005 
7,993,026 
2,621,027 
1,224,796 

161, 496 
47,005 

1,220,389 
1, 356, 829 
1,524,272 
2, 130, 647 


111,883 
166,046 
108, 160 

121,  403 
102,  599 

25,934 

961,169 
1,098,184 
1,624,272 
2,022,487 

40,873 
482,066 
325,136 
166,212 


PRODUCTS. 


Rank. 


Value. 


$73,451,473 
50,596,003 
29,912,448 
13,936,600 


26,140,220 
17,920,864 
8,489,728 
4, 167, 476 

459,700 
864,090 
179,936 
476, 846 

9,026,238 
9,375,842 
8,766,824 
3,183,026 

3,531,028 
1,916,179 
2,065,531 
1,216,266 

6, 513,  668 
4,791,684 
2,972,233 
1,736,773 

4,169,732 

3,615,801 

2,032,814 

930, 192 

863,990 
786,141 
574,378 
243,040 

23,493,552 

11,253,202 

4,841,004 

1,982,993 

263,450 
73,210 

2,154,218 
2,242,920 
3,395,043 
3,839,220 


196,211 
225,986 
189,669 

225,738 
166,423 

■64,601 

1,677,668' 
1, 850, 511 
3,395,043 
3, 649, 551 

80,412 
670,323 
656,072 
276,091 


1  Decrease. 

'  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  in  1890.    Not  reported  in  1880. 
•  Included  in  "  ail  other  states  "  in  1890. 
'  Included  in  "all  other  states  "  in  1880, 1890,  and  1900. 

•Includes  establishments.distributed  as  follows:  Colorado,!;  Delaware,!;  Indian  Territory,  1;  Rhode  Island  1 
•Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,!;  Colorado,!;  Delaware,!;  Kansas,!;  Oregon  2-' Tennessee  2 
'  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,!;  Delaware,!;  Kansas,  2;  Nebraska,  l' Oregon  I'scuthCaroUna  "■ 
Washington,  1.  .        o     .   .  , . 

•Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Colorado,!;  Idaho,!;  Kansas,  3;  Mississippi,  2;  Oregon  !•  West  Virginia  1 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


45.2 
69.1 
114.6 


40.3 
111.1 
103.7 


146.8 
380.2 
162.3 


13.7 

7.1 

175.1 


84  4 
17.3 


36.9 
61.2 
71.1 


16  3 
77.9 
118.5 


136.3 


10&8 
132.  S 
1441 


269.9 


140 
133.9 
U1.6 


113.2 
19.1 


36  6 


19.3 

146.5 

17.0 


I8&O 

2.2 

138.5 


Tennessee,  2;  Texas,  3;  Utah,  2; 


The  North  Central  and  Middle  Atlantic  states  con- 
tained almost  the  entire  remainder  of  the  industry.  Of 
the  totals  for  the  country,  the  North  Central  states  re- 
ported 25.1  per  cent  of  the  capital,  23.9  per  cent  of  the 
average  number  of  wage-earners,  20.8  per  cent  of  the 
wages,  and  22.9  per  cent  of  the  value  of  products;  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states  reported  20.2  per  cent  of  the 
capital,  20.2  per  cent  of  the  average  number  of  wage- 


earners,  18.5  per  cent  of  the  wages,  and  17.7  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  products. 

Thus  of  the  totals  for  the  country  in  1905  these  tliree 
groups  reported  96.7  per  cent  of  the  capital,  97.2  per  cent 
of  the  average  number  of  wage-earners,  97.9  per  cent  of 
the  wages,  and  97.2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  products, 
leaving  a  very  small  part  of  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  for  the  Southern  and  Western  states. 
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Although  New  England  retained  a  very  substantial 
lead  in  the  industry  in  1905,  the  portion  of  the  total 
capital  and  value  of  products  reported  from  this  divi- 
sion being  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  from  either 
the  North  Central  or  Middle  Atlantic  states,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  table  shows  that  at  every  census  since 
1880  New  England's  proportionate  share  of  the  indus- 
try has  decreased.  This  decline  has  been  very  small, 
however,  and  for  the  entire  period  of  twenty-live  years 
the  decrease  has  been  only  from  57.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  capital  and  67.1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
products  reported  for  the  whole  country  in  1880  to 
51.4  and  56.6  per  cent,  respectively,  in  1905.  The 
Middle  Atlantic  states  have  likewise  shown  a  decline  in 
this  respect,  except  that  during  the  period  from  1890  to 
1900  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
capital.  This  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  the  prin- 
cipal items  of  the  industry  reported  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  enor- 
mous gains  made  in  the  North  Central  division.  The 
part  of  the  entire  capital  and  value  of  products  of  the 
industry  that  has  been  reported  from  this  division  has 
increased  at  everj'  census  since  1880,  rising  from  12 
per  cent  of  the  total  capital  and  8.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  products  in  1880  to  25.1  per  cent  and  22.9  per 
cent,  respectively,  in  1905,  and  placing  this  division 
second  only  to  New  England  at  the  census  of  1905  in 
regard  to  the  proportion  that  the  capital  and  value  of 
products  reported  formed  of  the  corresponding  totals 
for  the  United  States. 

In  1905,' as  compared  with  1900,  in  New  England  the 
capital  increased  $10,840,912,  or  20.8  per  cent,  and  the 
value  of  products,  $25,655,949,  or  16.5  per  cent.  In 
the  Middle  Atlantic  states  for  the  same  period  the  in- 
crease in  capital  was  $2,276,831,  or  10.1  per  cent,  and  in 
value  of  products,  $9,804,849,  or  20.9  per  cent.  In  the 
North  Central  states  increases  of  $8,659,480,  or  39.3  per 
cent,  for  capital  and  $22,855,470,  or  45.2  per  cent,  for 
value  of  products  were  reported. 

The  increases  shown  for  the  North  Central  states  ap- 
proach, but  bj-  no  means  equal,  those  of  New  England 
in  absolute  amounts.  During  the  previous  decade, 
1890  to  1900,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable 
decline  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  industry  all  over  the 
country.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  but  was  not  very 
serious  in  the  North  Central  states.  As  a  consequence, 
in  respect  to  absolute  gains  in  capital  and  value  of 
products,  New  England  was  exceeded  in  1900  by  the 
North  Central  states,  but  recovered  its  lead  in  this  re- 
spect in  1905. 

Of  the  states  shown  separately  at  the  census  of  1880, 
California,  Connecticut,  and  Maryland  have  reported 
a  considerable  decrease  in  the  value  of  products  at  every 
subsequent  census.  Indiana  shows  a  large  decreass 
from  1900  and  the  total  value  of  products  reported  in 
1905  was  less  than  in  1880.     For  one  or  more  censuses 


after  ISSO,  5  states  reported  an  increase  in  production 
but  since  have  decreased  in  value  of  products.  These 
are  Illinois,  Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont.  Of  the  states  which  are  shown  sepa- 
rately for  1905,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Wash- 
ington either  did  not  report  production  in  1880  or  had 
so  few  factories  as  to  be  included  "  in  all  other  states." 
Minnesota,  New  York,  Pennsylvania ,  Virginia,  Missouri, 
and  Ohio  are  the  only  states  to  report  increases  in 
both  capital  and  value  of  products  at  every  census 
since  1880. 

Between  1900  and  1905  there  was  considerable 
variation  in  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  several 
states.  Massachusetts  retained  first  rank,  which  posi- 
tion it  has  occupied  since  the  statistics  of  the  industry 
were  first  taken.  The  proportions  that  the  totals  of 
the  principal  items  for  this  state  formed  of  the  corre- 
sponding totals  for  the  United  States  are  shown  in  the 
following  statement: 


PEE   CENT  0» 
TOTAL. 


1905 


Capital 

Number  of  wage-earners . 

Wages 

Value  of  products 


40.4 
41.8 
48.0 
46.1 


1900 


37.6 
41.3 
47.5 
46.2 


All  of  the  proportions  except  that  for  value  of  prod- 
ucts show  a  slight  increase  in  1905  as  compared  with 
1900.  Thus,  despite  great  gains  made  in  many  of  the 
other  states,  especially  those  of  the  North  Central 
states,  Massachusetts  retained  its  leadership  in  the 
industry.  This  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  New  Eng- 
land states  as  a  whole,  where,  as  before  stated,  the 
proportions  of  the  principal  items  to  the  correspond- 
ing totals  for  the  United  States  were  considerably  less 
in  1905  than  in  1900,  and  shows  that  New  England 
owes  the  maintenance  of  its  prestige  in  the  industry 
to  the  large  gains  made  in  ]\Iassachusetts. 

The  increase  in  capital  reported  for  Massachusetts  in 
1905  as  compared  with  1900  was  $11,952,098,  or  31.8 
per  cent,  and  in  value  of  products,  $27,176,183,  or 
23.2  per  cent.  These  are  by  far  the  largest  absolute 
increases  shown  for  capital  and  value  of  products  by 
any  state,  and,  in  fact,  are  larger  than  the  entire 
amount  of  these  items  reported  by  any  state  in  the 
country  except  New  York. 

All  of  the  New  England  states,  except  Massachu- 
setts, reported  a  decrease  in  either  capital  or  value  of 
products  in  1905.  In  1900  Massachusetts  reported  a 
large  decrease  in  capital  and  a  verj'  small  increase 
comparatively  in  value  of  products,  while  all  the  other 
New  England  states,  \vith  the  exception  of  Connecti- 
cut, reported  considerable  increases  in  both  items. 

Next  to  Massachusetts  the  most  prominent  state  was 
New  York,  but  the  capital  reported  was  less  than  one- 
third  and  the  value  of  products  less  than  one-fourth 
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the  amounts  of  these  items  reported  for  Massachusetts 
in  1905. 

The  10  states  next  in  rank  to  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  in  value  of  products  in  1905  are  Ohio, 
Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Illi- 
nois, New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michi- 
gan in  the  order  named.  In  capital  the  states  rank 
the  same  as  in  value  of  products,  except  that  Wiscon- 
sin leads  New  Jersey.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illi- 
nois, and  Minnesota  occupied  the  same  relative  posi- 
tions in  reference  to  capital  and  value  of  products  in 
1905  as  in  1900.  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maine  declined  and  Missouri  and  Ohio  advanced  in 
rank  in  both  items  during  the  five-year  period.  Michi- 
gan advanced  in  capital  only. 

The  advance  in  rank  of  Ohio  and  Missouri  is  espe- 
cially notable,  these  two  states  being  fourth  and  seventh, 
respectively,  in  1900  and  third  and  fourth  m  1905. 
The  increase  in  Missouri  at  the  census  of  1905  as  com- 
pared with  1900  was  $4,058,325,  or  97  per  cent,  in 
capital  and  $12,240,350,  or  108.8  per  cent,  in  value 
of  products,  the  largest  increases  shown  for  these 
items  by  any  state  except  Massachusetts.  The  gain 
in  Ohio  was  $2,680,873,  or  35.5  per  cent,  in  capital 
and  $7,219,366,  or  40.3  per  cent,  in  value  of  products. 
The  state  was  third  in  rank  in  absolute  increase  of 
capital  and  fourth  in  increase  of  value  of  products. 
New  York  showing  a  larger  increase  in  the  latter  item. 

The  large  gains  in  Ohio  and  Missouri  account  for  the 
great  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  North  Central 
states.  The  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  representing  the  East,  reported 
products  to  the  value  of  $236,746,162;  Maryland; 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Louisiana,  and  Texas,  representing  the  South, 
reported  products  to  the  value  of  $7,675,193 ;  and  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Utah,  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California,  representing  the  West,  reported  prod- 
ucts to  the  value  of  $75,605,691.  Thus  8  extreme 
Eastern  states  produced  $153,465,278  more  than  all 
the  other  states  combined  and  74  per  cent  of  the  entire 
'  product  of  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  establishments  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  decreased  in  all  the  geographic  divisions  except 
the  Southen  states  at  the  census  of  1905  as  compared 
with  1 900.  In  the  Western  states  this  decrease  has  con- ' 
tinned  since  1880,  and  in  the  New  England  and  Middle 
states  since  1890.  The  decreases  from  1900  to  1905 
are  very  marked  in  most  of  the  leading  states  in  the 
industry,  and  the  increases  are  principally  found  in 
states  where  the  industry  was  comparatively  small. 
Part  of  the  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  establish- 
ments is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  statistics  include  data 
for  shops  doing  work  for  others,  the  number  of  such 


shops  being  much  larger  in  1880  and  in  1890  than  at 
later  censuses. 

Table  10  shows,  by  states,  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  machinery,  tools,  and  implements  for  1890, 
1900,  and  1905,  and  the  percentages  of  increase,  and 
gives  the  number  of  machines  leased  or  held  under 
royalties,  and  the  amounts  paid  for  the  use  of  the 
same  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1905. 

Table  10.- — Capital  invested  in  machinery,  tools,  and  implcTnents, 
by  states,  with  per  cent  of  increase  for  each  census  period,  1890  to 
1905,  and  number  of  machines  leased  or  held  under  royalties  and 
amount  paid  far  use  of  same  as  reported  in  1905. 


0 
STATE. 

Census. 

CAPITAL     INVESTED 
m        MACHINERY, 
TOOLS,     AND     IM- 
PLEMENTS. 

MACHINES   LEASED 
OR  HELD  ITNDEE 
ROYALTIES. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Number. 

Amount 
of  rent. 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1906 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890. 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1906 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1906 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

"Includ 

$18,964,510 
16,807,305 
13,873,364 

1-2.8 
21.1 

18,995 

$3,343,425 

California 

264,643 
343,633 
324,252 

80,480 
117,172 
148,981 

27,528 
23,400 
3,900 

732,884 
781,083 
635,816 

30,573 
97, 157 
23,846 

71,516 
86,471 
71,000 

124,168 
44,466 
70,000 

94, 175 
72,933 
61,125 

623,396 
663,326 
591,304 

130,191 
167,326 
178,433- 

6,811,412 
5,760,238 
6,656,038 

267,720 
150,800 
146,997 

409,362 
337,236 
138,512 

1,220,824 
804,668 
385,982 

46, 100 
8,700 

816, 776 

1,063,. 569 

672,537 

684,069 
736, 375 
532,757 

2,446,143 
2,362,396 
2,026,690 

ed  In  "all  n 

123.0 
6.0 

204 

10,920 

131.3 
121.4 

115 

7,328 

17.6 
600.0 

10 

293 

niinois .  • 

16.2 
22.8 

486 

40,670 

168.5 
307.5 

60 

1,769 

117.3 
21.8 

»     88 

10,027 

179.  S 
136.6 

133 

w,m 

Louisiana 

29.1 
19.3 

72 

11,582 

Maine 

121.1 
12.2 

947 

180,950 

122.2 
16.2 

162 

Massachusetts 

18.5 
1.7 

7,354 

1,670,827 

Michigan 

77.6 
2.6 

264 

Minnesota 

21.4 
143.5 

310 

31,520 

Missouri ' 

51.7 
108.4 

1,182 

233,419 

Nebraska ' 

429.9 

28 

6,777 

New  Hampshire 

123.2 
68.1 

1,562 

191, 542 

New  Jersey 

17.1 
38.2 

586 

94,165 

New  Yort 

3.5 
16.6 

1,775 

334,146 

'  Decrease. 

.hpr  a  +  a+a 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 
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Table  10. — Capital  invested  in  machinery,  tools,  and  implements, 
by  states,  vnih  per  cent  of  increase  for  each  census  period,  1890  to 
1905,  and  number  of  machines  leased  or  held  under  royalties  and 
amount  paid  for  use  of  same  as  reported  in  1905 — Continued. 


STATE. 

Census . 

CAPITAL     INVESTED 
IN        MACHINEKY, 
TOOLS,     AND     IM- 
PLEMENTS. 

MACHINES  LEASED 
OR  HELD  UNDER 
ROYALTIES. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
ol  in- 
crease. 

Number. 

Amoimt 
ol  rent. 

North  Carolina  

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 

1905 

J90o 
1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1905 

1905 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 

=  1905 
'1900 
81890 

$12,000 

7,450 

11,500 

1,891,204 

1,180,322 

551,756 

10,080 

1,340,855 
1,309,513 
1,129,464 

6,200 
6,700 

47,567 

12,710 

24,500 
21,743 

46,971 
77,596 
30,209 

1.54, 104 
47,034 
7S,238 

12,600 
14,715 

611,810 
462,255 
311,059 

19,170 
69, 638 
85,269 

61.1 
135.2 

12 

$3,573 

omo   

60.2 
113.9 

1,603 

243,342 

10 
1,065 

446 

2.4 
15.9 

125,715 

17.5 

46 
15 
36 

5,544 

2,965 

876 

Utah' 

12.7 

Vermont  

139.5 
166.9 

46 

2,801 

Virginia       

227.6 
140.6 

181 

16,597 

U4.4 

28 

1,177 

Wisconsin 

32.4 
48.6 

681 

54,807 

172.5 
118.3 

34 

395 

1  Decrease. 

« Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  in  1890  and  1900. 

•  Included  in  "  aU  other  states"  in  1905. 

<  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  in  1890.    Not  reported  in  1900. 

'  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  in  1890. 

^Includes  states  as  follows:  Colorado,  Delaware,  Indian  Territory,  and 
Khode  Island. 

'Includes  states  as  follows:  Alabama,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Kansas,  Oregon, 
and  Tennessee. 

'  Includes  states  as  follows:  Alabama,  Delaware,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Washington. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  macMnery,  tools, 
and  implements  increased  $2,933,941,  or  21.1  per  cent, 
from  1890  to  1900,  and  $2,157,205,  or  12.8  per  cent, 
from  1900  to  1905.  The  percentage  of  increase  for  the 
census  period  from  1900  to  1905  was  relatively  greater 
than  that  for  the  ten-year  period  between  1890  and 
1900,  but  it  was  very  much  less  than  the  percentage  for 
total  capital  shown  in  Table  1.  The  value  of  the 
machines  leased  or  held  under  royalties  should  be 
added  to  the  amount  of  capital  reported  as  invested  in 
machinery  to  give  the  total  machine  equipment,  but 
data  concerning  the  value  of  these  machines  are  not 
available.  In  1905,  for  the  first  time,  a  census  was 
taken  of  machines  leased  or  held  under  royalties  and 
the  amount  paid  for  their  use.  The  number  of  estab- 
lishments reporting  such  machines  was  937,  the  num- 
ber of  machines  reported  was  18,995,  and  the  amount 
paid  for  leases  was  $3,343,425.     The  sum  paid  for  the 


leased  machines  is  not  a  fair  basis  for  an  estimate  as  to 
the  valuation  of  such  machines,  since  the  amount  of 
the  leases  or  royalties  depends  on  the  kind  and  amount 
of  work  done  and  not  on  the  value  of  the  machines. 
The  result,  however,  with  due  allowance  for  machines 
the  usefulness  of  which  makes  their  income-producing 
power  out  of  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  value,  and 
for  the  fact  that  the  figures  given  are  less  than  they 
should  be  because  some  establishments  failed  to  make 
returns,  proves  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
leased  machines  is  very  large. 

Massachusetts  reported  the  largest  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  machinery  in  1905,  namely,  $6,811,412,  or 
35.9  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  country.  For  1905  as 
compared  with  1900,  11  states  show  decreases  in  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  owned  machinery,  the 
greatest  amount  of  decrease  being  $246,794  for  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  greatest  percentage  of  decrease 
being  68.5  for  Indiana. 

The  total  number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  this 
industry  in  the  United  States  increased  8,140,  or  6.1 
per  cent,  from  1890  to  1900,  and  8,094,  or  5.7  per  cent, 
from  1900  to  1905.  The  number  of  men  employed 
decreased  991,  or  1.1  per  cent,  from  1890  to  1900,  and 
increased  4,842,  or  5.4  per  cent,  from  1900  to  1905. 
For  the  same  periods  the  number  of  women  increased 
7,045,  or  17.7  per  cent,  and  2,641,  or  5.6  per  cent, 
respectively,  while  the  number  of  children  increased 
2,086,  or  85.7  per  cent,  and  611,  or  13.5  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. 

Table  1 1  shows  the  average  number  of  wage-earners — 
men,  women,  and  children — employed  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  and  the  proportion  of  each  class  to  the 
total  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  several  states  for 
the  censuses  from  1890  to  1905. 

Table  11. — Average  number  of  ivage-earners  and  proportion  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  by  states:  1890  to  1905. 


Cen- 
sus. 

AVERAGE  rruireER  OF  WAGE- 
EARNERS. 

PER  CENT  or 
TOTAL. 

STATE. 

Total. 

Men  16 
years 
and 
over. 

Womdn 

16  years 

and 

over. 

Chil- 
dren 

under 
16 

years. 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

Chil- 
dren. 

United  States. 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1000 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

149,924 
141,830 
133,690 

95,2,57 
90,415 
91,406 

49,535 
46,894 
39,849 

B,132 
4,f.21 
2,435 

63.6 
63.7 
68.4 

33.0 
33.1 

29.8 

3.4 
3.2 
1.8 

Cahfomia 

700 

994 

2,280 

489 
719 
995 

239 
260 
22 

3,947 
4,461 
3,992 

226 
610 
173 

478 
666 
292 

616 

720 

1,843 

282 
4.56 
698 

184 

190 

18 

2,451 
2,684 
2,678 

146 
434 
124 

2,50 
272 
176 

170 
241 
389 

187 
254 
285 

35 

40 

3 

1,369 
1,544 
1,282 

71 
170 
46 

200 
227 
116 

J4 
33 
48 

20 
9 
12 

20 
20 

1 

127 

233 

32 

9 
6 
3 

28 
67 

73.7 
72.4 
80.8 

f7.7 
63.4 
70.2 

77.0 
76.0 
81.8 

62.1 
60.2 
67.1 

64.6 
71.1 
71.7 

52.3 
48.1 
60.3 

24.3 
24.3 
17.1 

38.2 
35.3 
28.6 

14.6 
16.0 
13.6 

34.7 
34.6 
32.1 

31.4 
27.9 
26.6 

41.8 
40.1 
39.7 

2.0 

Connecticut 

3.3 
2.1 

4.1 
1.8 
1.2 

8  4 

Illinois... 

8.0 
4.6 

&  2 

TTidiflTifl., 

62 
0.8 

4  0 

1.0 
1.7 

11.8 
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Table  11. — Arerage  number  of  wage-earners  and  proportion  of  men. 
women,  and  children,  by  nates :  1890  to  1905 — Continued. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine... 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska' 

New  Uanipshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Oregon! 

Pennsylvania ..  „ 

Rhode  Islands... 

Tennessee^ 

Texas< 

Utahi 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington! 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states . . 


Cen- 
sus. 


1905 
1000 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 


190S 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1905 

1905 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 

5  1905 

1900 

'1890 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  "WAGE- 
EARNERS. 


Total. 


659 
207 
296 

.370 
397 
786 

5,775 
6,432 
6,382 

651 

896 

1,182 

62, 633 
58, 645 
67, 374 

1,723 
1,117 
1,309 

1,714 
2,025 
1,099 

10,428 
5,915 
2,716 

121 
65 

10,415 
12.007 
7;912 

4,192 
4,421 
6,162 

16,556 
15,796 
15,361 


40 
95 

13,890 
12,718 
5,743 


8,878 
9,144 
7,616 


225 


109 
140 

225 
355 
227 

1,738 

1,153 

252 

106 
76 

3,226 
2,507 
2,036 

54 
176 
377 


Men  16 
years 
and 
over. 


357 
94 
178 

307 
326 

727 

3,942 
4,346 
4,047 

406 
597 
792 

41,386 
39,022 
47,817 

974 
691 
847 

1,104 

1,438 

715 

5,982 
3,256 
1,569 


6,921 
7,755 
.5,418 

2,580 
2,740 
3,294 

10, 543 
9,754 
10, 150 

60 

40 
79 

7,747 
7,289 
3,523 

24 

5,247 
,5,291 
4,842 

4 
7 

136 

38 

72 


126 
199 
141 

1,3,32 

1,021 

168 

78 
50 

1,949 
1,494 
1,273 

37 
136 

282 


Women 

16  years 

and 

over. 


261 
69 
108 

62 
37 


1,791 
2,064 
2,301 

226 
285 
380 

20, 139 
18,636 
18,577 

673 
417 
464 

599 
566 
383 

3,485 
2,207 
1,024 

41 
37 

3,379 
3,866 
2,370 

1,388 
1,497 
1,720 

5,678 
5,483 
4,839 

26 


5,315 
4,781 
2,149 


2,978 
3,239 
2,441 

4 
3 

60 


32 
40 

99 
155 
76 

342 
127 
77 

28 
22 

991 

849 
727 

16 
37 


ChU- 
dren 

under 
16 

years. 


51 
44 
10 

1 

34 
50 

42 
22 
34 

19 
14 
10 

1,108 
987 
980 

176 
9 
8 

H 

21 

1 

961 
462 
123 


115 
386 
124 

224 

184 
148 

335 
559 
372 


648 
71 


663 
614 
333 

1 
1 

29 


2S6 
164 
36 

1 
3 
13 


PER  CENT  OF 
TOTAL. 


64.2 
45.4 
bO.l 

83.0 
82.1 
92.5 

68.3 
67.6 
63.4 

62.4 
66.6 
67.0 

66.1 
66.6 
71.0 

56.5 
61.9 
64.7 

64.4 
71.0 
66.1 

67.4 
.55.1 
57.8 

66.1 
32.7 

66.5 
64.6 
68.6 

61.6 
62.0 
63.8 

63.7 
61.8 
66.1 

67.4 
100.0 
83.2 

55.8 
57.3 
61.4 

96.0 

.59.1 
57.9 
63.6 

44.5 
63.6 


88.4 

66.0 
70.0 

56.0 
56.0 
62.1 

76.6 
88.6 
66.7 

73.6 
66.7 

60.4 
59.6 
62.6 

68.5 
77.3 

74.8 


Wom- 
en. 


38.1 
33.3 
36.5 

16.7 
9.3 
1.1 

31.0 
32.1 
36.1 

34.7 
31.8 
32.2 

32.1 
31.8 
27.6 

33.3 
37.3 
34.7 

35.0 
28.0 
34.8 

33.4 
37.3 
37.7 

33.9 
67.3 

32.4 
32.2 
29.9 

33.1 
33.8 
33.3 

34.3 
34.7 
31.5 

29.2 


8.4 

38.3 
37.6 
37.4 

4.0 

33.6 
35.4 
32.0 

44.6 
27.3 

26.7 


29.4 
28.6 

44.0 
43.7 
33.5 

19.7 
11.0 
30.5 

26.4 
29.3 

30.7 
33.9 
36.7 

29.6 
21.0 
21.8 


Chil- 
dren. 


7.7 

21.3 

3.4 

0.3 

8.6 
6.4 

0.7 
0.3 
0.6 

2.9 
1.6 
0.8 

1.8 
1.7 
1.4 

10.2 
0.8 
0.6 

0.6 
1.0 
0.1 

9.2 
7.6 
4.6 


1.1 
3.2 
1.6 

5.3 
4.2 
2.9 

2.0 
3.5 
2.4 


5.9 
5.1 
1.2 


7.4 
6.7 
4.4 

11.0 
9.1 

12.9 

4.6 

4.6 
1.4 


0.3 

4.4 

3.7 
0.4 
2.8 


8.9 
6.5 
1.8 

1.9 
1.7 
3.4 


•  Included  in  "all  other  states"  in  1890. 

2 Included  in  "all  other  states"  in  1890  and  190O. 
"Included  in  "all  other  states"  in  1905. 

•  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  in  1890.    Not  reported  in  1900. 
'Includes  states  as  follows:    Colorado,  Delaware,  Indian  Territory,  and 

Ehode  Island.  ^ 

•  Includes  states  as  follows:  Alabama,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Kansas,  Oregon, 
3,iid  TcnnGsssc. 

'  Includes  states  as  follows:  Alabama,  Delaware,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oregon, 
Bouth  CaroUna,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Washington. 


A  study  of  the  jfigures  for  the  individual  states  shows 
that  the  largest  number  of  vs^age-eamers  was  reported 
for  Massachusetts  both  in  1900  and  in  1905;  the  num- 
bers were  62,633,  or  41.8  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the 
United  States  in  1905  and  58,645,  or  41.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  1900.  The  number  reported  for  this  state 
in  1905  was  nearly  four  times  that  reported  for  the 
state  with  the  next  highest  number.  In  1905  New 
York,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  New  Hampshire  followed 
Massachusetts  in  the  order  named  in  total  number  of 
wage-earners.  These  5  states,  which  were  the  only 
ones  reporting  over  10,000  wage-earners  in  1905,  had  a 
combined  total  of  113,922,  or  76  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  of  wage-earners  reported  for  the  industry  in 
the  country. 

These  states  were  also  the  leading  states  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  the  number  of  women  wage-earners, 
New  Hampshire  leading  Missouri  in  order  of  rank  for 
the  number  of  men.  In  1900  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  New  Hampshire  led  and  Missomi  was 
exceeded  in  number  of  wage-earners  by  Pennsylvania 
and  Maine.  As  regards  number  of  children  employed 
in  this  industry,  Massachusetts  reported  the  largest 
number,  namely,  1,108;  Missouri  was  second  with  961; 
Ohio,  third  with  828;  Pennsylvania,  fourth  with  653; 
and  New  York,  iBfth  with  335. 

The  returns  for  15  states  show  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  reported  in  1905  compared  with 
1900.    These  states  and  the  amounts  of  decrease  are  as 
follows:   New  Hampshire-,  1,592;  Maine,  657;  Illinois, 
514;  Indiana,    384;  Minnesota,    311;  California,   294 
Pennsylvania,  266;  Maryland,  245;  Connecticut,  230 
New  Jersey,  229;  Vermont,  130;  Iowa,  88;  Utah,  31 
Louisiana,  27;  and  Georgia,  11.      The  total  decrease 
for  the  15  states  was  5,009.     The  largest  percentage  of 
decrease,  63,  is  shown  for  Indiana. 

The  states  reporting  in  1905  an  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  wage-earners  as  compared  with  1900  and  the 
amounts  of  increase  are  as  follows:  Missouri,  4,513; 
Massachusetts,  3,988;  Ohio,  1,172;  New  York,  760; 
Wisconsin,  719;  Michigan,  606;  Virginia,  585;  Ken- 
tucky, 452 ;  and  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and 
Washington,  for  each  of  which  an  increase  of  less  than 
100  was  reported.  The  total  increase  for  the  12  states 
was  12,984. 

Tl^e  increases  in  Missouri  and  Ohio  are  especially 
noteworthy,  and  indicate  the  great  development  of  the 
industry  in  these  states. 

There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  men 
during  each  census  period  and  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  children.  The  proportion  of  women  was 
greater  in  1900  than  in  1890,  but  slightly  smaller  as 
reported  in  1905  than  in  1900. 

In  1905  Oregon  reported  the  largest  proportion 
of  men,  96  per  cent  of  the  state  total;  Vermont,  the 
largest  proportion  of  women,  44  per  cent;  and  Ten- 
nessee, the  largest  proportion  di  children,  12.9  per 
cent.  Iowa  reported  the  smallest  proportion  of  men, 
52.3    per   cent;  Oregon,    the    smallest    proportion    of 
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women,  4  per  cent ;  and  Louisiana,  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  children  of  the  states  employing  children, 
namely,  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  Four  states,  how- 
ever— Nebraska,  Oregon,  Vermont,  and  Washington — ■ 
reported  no  children  in  1905. 

As  shown  in  Table  16,  the  greatest  number  of  wage- 
earners  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  census 
year  1905  was  174,650  and  the  least  number,  125,001; 
in  the  census  year  1900  the  greatest  number  was 
168,412  and  the  least  number,  115,836.  March  was 
the  most  active  month  in  1905  and  in  1900 ;  the  reports 


for  1905  show  that  the  total  average  number  employed 
during  that  month  was  153,025,  or  3,101  more  than  the 
average  for  the  year,  while  the  reports  for  1900  show  a 
total  of  148,728,  or  6,898  more  than  the  average  for 
the  year. 

Table  12  shows  13  cities  reporting  in  1905  products 
valued  at  over  $5,000,000,  ranked  by  value  of  products 
for  the  census  years  1890,  1900,  and  1905,  with  the 
percentages  of  increase.  The  figures  for  Lestershire, 
N.  Y.,  can  not  be  presented  separately,  as  to  do  so 
would  disclose  operations  of  individual  establishments. 


Table  12.— CITIES  KEPORTIXQ   IN  1905    PRODUCTS  OF  OVER  $5,000,000,  RANKED  BY  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  WITH  PER 

CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1890  TO  1905. 


Brockton,  Mass. . . 

Lynn,  Mass 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Haverhill,  Mass... 
New  York,  N.Y.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio . . 
Rochester,  N.  Y.., 
Marlboro,  Mass... 
Manchester,  X.  H. 

Chicago,  111 

Boston,  Mass 

Columbus,  Ohio . . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa . . 


1905 


Rank. 


Value  oJ 
products. 


S30, 
25, 
19, 
15, 
11, 
10, 


073,014 
952, 571 
101, 166 
257,899 
905, 374 
696, 928 
620,011 
620,  455 
567, 903 
592,684 
575,927 
425,087 
171,859 


1900 


Rank. 


Value  of 
products. 


$19,844,397 
16,830,733 
8,286,156 
15,231,440 
9, 124,  495 
8,513,424 
6,933,111 
3,852,931 
4,052,204 
5, 723, 126 
3,882,655 
3, 505, 126 
5,931,045 


1890 


Rank. 


Value  of 
products. 


tl6,171,624 
20, 190, 695 
4,250,960 
16,137,352 
7,796,296 
6,024,454 
6,489,382 

39,024 

7,257,034 

1,508,697 

359,000 

6,851,834 


PEB  CENT  or  IN- 
CBEASE. 


1900  to 
1905 


51.5 
54  2 

130.5 
0.2 
30.5 
24  5 
24  3 
71.8 
62.1 
12.3 
43.6 
54.8 

112.8 


1890  to 
1900 


22.7 
116.9 
94.9 
15.6 
17.0 
41.3 
6.8 


10, 28a  9 
121.1 
157.4 
876.4 
iia4 


1  Decrease. 

The  value  of  products  reported  in  1905  for  the  13 
cities  producing  more  than  S5, 000,000  worth  of  boots 
and  shoes  was  $156,460,878,  or  48.9  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  all  the  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  at  that  census.  In  1900  the  aggregate 
value  of  products  for  the  same  cities  was  $111,710,843, 
or  43.1  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  country.  In  1890 
the  value  of  products  for  Marlboro,  Mass.,  was  not  re- 
ported separately,  and  consequently  does  not  appear 
in  the  table;  but  this  omission  does  not  detract  seriously 
from  the  significance  of  the  figures  for  that  year.  The 
aggregate  value  of  products  of  the  12  other  cities  in 
1890  was  $93,076,352,  or  42.2  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
the  United  States. 

The  proportion  which  the  aggregate  production  of 
these  cities  formed  of  the  total  for  the  United  States  at 
each  census  was  not  changed  materially  from  1890  to 
1900;  but  the  large  increase  in  this  proportion  at  the 
census  of  1905  indicates  that  the  boot  and  shoe  indus- 
try is  being  strongly  affected  by  the  tendency  to  cen- 
tralization which  is  characteristic  of  modern  commer- 
cial activity. 

This  centralization  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  6  of  the  13  cities  produced  more  than  $10,000,000 
worth  of  shoes  each  in  1905,  and  the  value  of  their  ag- 
gregate production  amounted  to  $112,886,952,  or  35.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States  and  72.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  the  13  cities.  In  1900  the  value 
of  products  reported  for  the  same  cities  was  $77,830,645, 


3  Not  reported  separately. 

or  30.1  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  country  and  69.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  13  cities. 

Brockton  was  the  first  city  in  the  country  in  1905  in 
the  value  of  boots  and  shoes  produced.  The  output 
of  this  city  during  the  census  year  was  valued  at 
$30,073,014,  and  represented  9.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  products  reported  for  the  industry  in  the 
United  States.  Lynn,  which  had  been  the  leading 
city  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  was  dis- 
placed from  first  position  by  Brockton  in  1900,  and  has 
since  occupied  second  place.  The  value  of  products 
reported  for  Lynn  in  1905  was  $25,952,571,  or  8.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  the  country. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  carried  on 
almost  entirely  in  eastern  Massachusetts  until  well 
along  in  the  last  century.  During  the  past  fifty  years, 
however,  important  centers  of  production  have  arisen 
in  some  of  the  other  Eastern  states  and  in  the  West. 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  other  cities  of  New  York  state,  espe- 
cially Rochester,  have  all  become  very  prominent  in 
the  industry.  This  development  does  not  seem  to 
have  detracted  materially  from  the  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry in  the  older  center,  the  country  apparently 
being  able  to  take  not  only  all  the  product  which  Massa- 
chusetts offers,  but  also  that  which  is  produced  in  other 
newly  created  centers. 

At  the  census  of  1905  only  2  of  the  13  cities  showed 
a  decrease  in  value  of  products  as  compared  with  the 
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value  reported  in  1900.  These  cities  were  Philadel- 
phia and  Chicago,  both  having  continued  to  decline  at 
each  census  since  1890.  All  but  1  of  the  remaining 
cities  reported  large  increases  for  the  five-year  period, 
in  most  cases  the  increase  being  greatly  superior  to  that 
for  the  previous  ten  years.  Haverhill,  where  there  was 
a  considerable  decline  at  the  census  of  1900,  reported 
a  small  increase  in  1905.  New  York,  Marlboro,  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati,  Boston,  Rochester,  and  Manchester 
reported  increases  between  $1,000,000  and  $3,000,000; 
and  the  3  remaining  cities — St.  Louis,  Brockton,  and 
Lynn — reported  increases  between  $8,000,000  and 
$11,000,000.  The  net  increase  in  value  of  products 
for  the  13  cities  in  1905,  as  compared  with  1900,  was 
$44,750,035,  or  40.1  per  cent. 

In  1905  the  increase  in  value  of  products  reported 
for  St.  Louis  was  $10,815,010,  or  130.5  per  cent.  This 
is  the  most  noteworthy  increase  shown  by  any  of  the 
cities  prominent  in  the  industry.  So  great  has  been 
the  advance  in  production  that  it  indicates  clearly  the 
establishment  of  an  important  center  of  shoe  manu- 
facture and  distribution  in  the  West  similar  to  the 
concentration  in  New  England.  This  interesting  con- 
dition is  probably  due  to  the  great  increase  in  popu- 
lation which  is  taking  place  in  the  West  and  the 
creation  in  consequence  of  centers  of  production  in  that 
region.  In  1900  Lynn  and  Haverhill,  two  large  pro- 
ducing cities  in  New  England,  showed  a  considerable 
decline  in  value  of  products,  but  at  the  census  of  1905 
the  gaia  in  production  reported  for  Lynn  was  the  third 
largest  of  any  of  the  cities,  and  Haverhill  also  showed 
an  increase  at  this  census  over  1900,  though  production 
had  not  yet  reached  the  rnagnitude  reported  in  1890. 
Indeed  in  1900,  when  these  two  cities  seemed  to  be 
losing  ground  in  the  industry,  Manchester,  another  New 
England  city,  showed  a  remarkable  gain,  and  Brock- 
ton reported  increases  at  both  censuses  nearly  equal 
to  those  of  St.  Louis,  although  the  output.-of-liLe  in- 
dustry in  Brockton  was  already  by  far  the  largest  of 
any  city  in  the  country. 

Table  13  presents  the  value  of  products  for  1900  and 
1905  of  30  cities  reporting  in  1905  an  output  of  between 
$1,000,000  and  $5,000,000  worth  of  boots  and  shoes. 
There  were  46  such  places  at  this  census;  but  16  are 
omitted  from  the  table  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  the 
operations  of  individual  establishments.  Of  these,  13 
had  less  than  3  establishments,  these,  places  being 
.Deny,  Exeter,  and  Nashua,  N.  H.;  Bridgewater,  Mil- 
ford,  Spencer,  Stoughton,  Wayland,  and  Webster, 
Mass. ;  Auburn  and  Endicott,  N.  Y. ;  Lynchburg  and 
Richmond,  Va. ;  and  3  places — Stoneham,  Mass.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  H.,  and  Hannibal,  Mo. — each  had  3  establish- 
ments, but  all  except  a  small  part  of  the  product,  in. 
each  case,  was  that  of  one  or  two  establishments. 


Table  13. — Cities  andtowns  with  three  or  more  establishments  report- 
ing in  1905  products  between  $1,000,000  and  $5,000,000,  and  their 
value  of  products :  1905  and  1900. 


Auburn,  Me 

Portsmouth,  Oliio 

Newburyport,  Mass. . . 

Salem,  Mass 

Wbltman,  Mass , 

Abington,  Mass , 

Rockland,  Mass , 

Milwaukee,  Wis , 

Natick,  Mass , 

Lancaster,  Ohio , 

Hudson,  Mass , 

Weymouth,  Mass 

Beverly,  Mass 

Newark,  N.J 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

South  Braintree,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Middleboro,  Mass 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Burlington,  N.  J 

North  Adams,  Mass . . . 

Allentown,  Pa 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Dover,  N.  H 

Baltimore,  Md 


VALUE  OF  PBODUCia. 


1905 


$4,263,162 
4,258,855 
3,920,969 
3,896,947 
3,835,628 
3,269,556 
2,992,148 
2,929,405 
2,896,110 
2,699,000 
2,632,375 
2,688,213 
2,416,110 
2,382,051 
2,354,918 
2, 186, 599 
2,044,250 
2,038,673 
1,904,521 
1,724,664 
1,456,842 
1,302,730 
1,287,740 
1,253,982 
1,240,415 
1,211,076 
1,126,066 
1,078,401 
1,015,872 
1,011,393 


1900 


t4,176,82& 
3,043,915 
2,714,693 
2,974,631 
3,609,009- 
2,170,880 
1,604,000 
2,195,928 
2,228,791 

968,020- 
2,317,636 
2,235,25a 
2,627,587 
2,530,048 
2,236,278 
1,645,999 

739,817 
1,212,742 

837,100- 
1,610,605 

957,035 
1,066,568 
1,618,514 

804, 762- 
1,180,649 
2,881,474- 

900,976 

918,315- 
1,113,268 
1,065,607 


In  1905,  of  the  30  cities  shown  in  this  table,  12  re- 
ported value  of  products  between  $1,000,000  and 
$2,000,000;  12,  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000;  4, 
between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000;  and  2,  between 
$4,000,000  and  $5,000,000. 

Of  the  cities  shown,  6  reported  a  decrease  in  value  of 
products  in  1905  as  compared  with  1900.  These  places 
are  North  Adams  and  Beverly,  Mass.;  Dover,  N.  H.; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  and  Baltimore, 
Md.  There  were  2  cities  that  reported  an  increase  in 
value  of  products  of  less  than  $100,000,  namely.  Au- 
burn, Me.,  and  Burlington,  N.  J.  Increases  between 
$100,000  and  $500,000  were  reported  for  10  places, 
namely,  Lowell,  Weymouth,  Huds9n,  Middleboro, 
Whitman,  and  Worcester,  Mass.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
Allentown  and  Carlisle,  Pa.;  and  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Of  the  remaining  places,  5  had  increases  between 
$500,000  and  $1,000,000,  namely,  Salem  and  Natick, 
Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich. :  Milwaukee, Wis.;  and  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  and  7  had  increases  of  more  than  $1,000,000, 
namely,  Lancaster  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio;  and  Rock- 
land, Chelsea,  Newburyport,  Abington,  and  South 
Braintree,  Massachusetts. 

The  largest  decrease  for  the  period,  $1,670,398,  was 
reported  for  North  Adams,  Mass.,.  and  the  largest 
increase,  $1,730,980,  for  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

The  net  increase  for  the  30  cities  and  towns  was 
$13,030,846,  or  23.2  per  cent.  This  percentage  of 
increase  compared  with  the  percentage  of  40.1  for  the 
13  cities  having  more  than  $5,000,000  in  value  of  prod- 
ucts indicates  a  proportionately  more  rapid  growth  of 
the  industry  in  the  large  centers. 
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The  total  value  of  products  for  the  60  cities  and 
towns  reporting  in  1905  an  output  of  $1,000,000  and 
over  was  $259,977,631,  or  81.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
for  the  United  States,  and  for  the  57  cities  and  towns 
having  an  output  of  $1,000,000  and  over  in  1900  it 
was  $195,761,287,  or  75.6  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Of  the  cities  and  towns  that  reported  over  $1,000,000 
value  of  products  ia  1905,  9  reported  less  than  that 
amount  in  1900  and  were  not  shown  separately  at  that 
census,  and  2  (Endicott,  N.  Y.,  and  Lynchburg,  Va.) 
reported  no  products  at  all.  In  1905,  8  (New  Bedford, 
North  Brookfield,  and  Randolph,  Mass.;  Claremont, 
Portsmouth,  and  Somersworth,  N.  H. ;  Dixon,  HI.; 
and  MumeapoUs,  Minn.)  dropped  from  the  $1,000,000 
rank  which  they  held  in  1900,  and  consequently  are 
not  shown  in  the  preceding  table. 

Table  14  shows  the  number  of  establishments  report- 
ing power,  total  horsepower,  and  the  amount  and 
kind  of  power  used,  for  the  census  years  1890,  1900, 
and  1905. 

Table  14, — Number  of  establishments  reporting  power,  and  amount 
of  each  kind  of  power:  1890  to  1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Number  of  establislunents  reporting  power 

Total  horsepower 

Owned: 

Engines — 
Steam — 

Xumber 

Horsepower 

Gas  or  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Waterwbeels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number '. 

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Rented: 

Electric,  horsepower 

Other  Mud,  horsepower 


1905 

1900 

1,316 

1,116 
62,587 

1,699 

1,284 

60,623 

534 
40,228 

632 
34,666 

115 
2,355 

90 
1,156 

30 
1,586 

62 
2,240 

636 

6,367 

51 

117 

1,629 

91 

5,328 
6,672 

3,422 
7,419 

2,082 

1,364 

30, 686 


738 
22,602 


40 
1,845 


6,312 


The  proportion  of  establishments  reporting  power 
was  65.5  per  cent  in  1890,  80.3  per  cent  in  1900,  and 
84.8  per  cent  in  1905.  The  small  proportion  not  re- 
porting power  were  mainly  establishments  that  made 
handmade  shoes  or  used  machinery  operated  by  foot 
or  hand  power. 

The  average  horsepower  per  establishment  reporting 
power  was  22.5  in  1890,  39.4  in  1900,  and  56.1  in  1905. 

Including  "other  power"  both  owned  and  rented, 
which  is  practically  all  steam,  the  amount  of  steam- 
power  reported  was  28,003  horsepower  in  1890,  42,176 
horsepower  in  1900,  and  46,951  horsepower  in  1905. 
Between  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1900  the  increase  was 
50.6  per  cent,  and  between  1900  and  1905  it  was  only 
11.3  per  cent.  Steam  ia  still  the  principal  kind  of 
power  used,  although  the  proportion  it  forms  of  the 
total  has  decreased  from  91.3  per  cent  in  1890  to  83.3 
in  1900,  and  to  75  in  1905. 

For  electric  power  there  was  a  remarkable  increase. 
The  reports  showed  only  529  horsepower  generated  by 
electricity  in  1890,  or  1.7  per  cent  of  the  total  for  all 


kinds  of  power.  This  increased  to  5,051  horsepower, 
or  10  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1900,  and  to  11,695  horse- 
power, or  18.7  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1905.  The  per- 
centage of  gain  from  1890  to  1900  was  854.8  and  from 
1900  to  1905,  131.5. 

The  use  of  power  generated  by  gas  engines  has  also 
increased,  although  its  proportion  to  the  total  has  been 
small— 1  per  cent  in  1890,  2.3  in  1900,  and  3.8  in  1905. 

Waterpower  shows  a  decided  decrease  proportion- 
ately. The  percentage  of  the  total  was  6  in  1890,  4.4 
in  1900,  and  2.5  m  1905. 

Reference  to  Table  16,  in  which  statistics  of  power 
are  presented  by  states,  shows  that  in  1905  Massachu- 
setts reported  the  most  horsepower,  20,597,  or  32.9  per 
cent  of  total;  Ohio  was  next  with  7,431;  Missouri, 
thu-d  with  7,371;  and  New  York,  fourth  with  5,952. 
The  total  horsepower  for  these  4  states  was  41,351,  or 
66.1  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States.  Each 
of  the  remaining  states  reported  less  than  5,000  horse- 
power. 

Missouri  had  the  greatest  average  horsepower  per 
establishment,  216.8,  and  every  establishment  in  the 
state  reported  the  use  of  power.  Utah  ranked  second, 
with  an  average  of  166.7,  3  of -its  4  establishments 
reporting.  Ohio  ranked  third  with  an  average  of  123.9 
horsepower,  and  60  out  of  62  factories  in  the  state 
reported  power. 

Massachusetts  averaged  only  47.1  horsepower  per 
establishment,  and  65  of  the  establishments  in  the  state 
did  not  report  the  use  of  power.  In  1905  the  use  of 
power  of  some  kind  was  reported  for  every  state  in 
which  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  car- 
ried on. 

Export  trade  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  has  con- 
tinued for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  From  a  small 
beginning  the  trade  grew  slowly  untU  in  1865  a  total 
value  of  a  little  over  $2,000,000  was  reached,  but  the 
following  year  it  dropped  to  almost  nothing  and  con- 
tinued so  imtil  1870,  when  there  was  a  revival,  and 
the  increase  has  been  fairly  steady  ever  since. 

Table  15  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  the 
exports  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  from  1870  to  1905. 

Table  15. — Quantities  and  values  of  the  exports  of  leatTier  loots  and 
shoes:  1870  to  1905.^ 


TEAK. 

Number  of 
pairs. 

Value. 

TEAR. 

Number  of 
pairs. 

Value. 

5,315,699 

4,642,531 

4,197,566 

3,966,766 

3,492,041 

3,016,720 

1,934,277 

1,307,031 

1,224,484 

1,036,235 

822,412 

647,318 

493,027 

745,112 

651,733 

687, 108 

518,750 

663,871 

$8,057,697 

7,238,940 

6,665,017 

6,182,0^ 

5,526,230 

4,276,656 

2,711,385 

1,816,538 

1,708,224 

1,436,686 

1,010,228 

777,354 

690,754 

914,974 

651,343 

662,974 

685,902 

654,896 

1887 

623,714 
564,365 
492,906 
502,122 
442,687 
389,120 
300,968 
378,274 
329,355 
351,152 
300,484 
263,508 
293,051 
243,600 
260,759 
325,296 
301,216 
276,179 

$732,517 

1904 

1886 

648,069 

1885 

598, 161 

1902 

18S4 

602, 925 

1883 

539,967 

1900 

1882 

488,815 

1899 

1881 

374,343 

1898 

1880 

441,069 

1897 

1879 

402,557 

1878 

468,436 

IS'io 

1877 

414,630 

1876 

368,633 

1893 

1875 

429,383 

1874 

383,417 

1891 

1873 

421,648 

1872 

502,689 

1871 

446,466 

1888 

1870 

419,612 

1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


The  average  annual  value  of  the  leather  boots  and 
shoes  exported  during  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880 
was  $425,635;  for  the  following  ten  years  it  was 
$566,664;  for  the  next  ten  years  it  was  $1,228,046; 
and  for  the  six  years  ending  with  1905  it  was  $6,324,450. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  for  1905  was  $8,057,697, 
a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
for  the  twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  for  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1900. 
From  1900  to  1905  the  value  of  the  exports  nearly 
doubled,  increasing  from  $4,276,656  to  $8,057,697,  a 
gain  of  $3,781,041,  or  88.4  per  cent. 

There  is  a  demand  from  England,  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Australia,  South  America,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  even  from  South  Africa  and  China 


for  American  made  shoes.  If  styles  are  made  to  con- 
form to  the  wants  of  foreign  countries,  and  marketing 
difficulties,  like  replenishing  stocks,  are  overcome,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  United  States,  which 
leads  the  nations  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  should 
not  lead  in  supplying  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  increase  in  amount  of  power  owned  and  rented 
in  coimection  with  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  in  the  United  States  from  1890  to  1905  was  31,901 
horsepower,  or  104  per  cent.  With  the  increased  use 
of  power  and  machinery  there  has  followed  an  increased 
value  of  products  per  wage-earner,  which  was  $1,494  in 
1880,  $1,650  in  1890,  $1,826  in  1900,  and  $2,135  in  1905. 

Table  16  is  a  detailed  summary  of  the  statistics  for 
the  industry,  by  states,  for  1905. 


HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 


Early  Tiistory. — Historians  state  that  some  kind  of  a 
covering  has  always  been  used  for  the  feet,  for  even  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  when  the  ordinary  individual 
went  barefooted,  men  of  rank  wore  foot  gear  of  some 
sort. 

The  contrivances  devised  to  protect  and  ornament 
the  feet  ranged  from  a  single  piece  of  leather  fixed  to 
the  foot  by  means  of  a  strap,  to  elaborate  shoes  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  ornamented  with  pearls. 

In  America  cordwainers  or  shoemakers  settled  first  in 
Massachusetts  about  1629,  then  later  on  in  Virginia, 
Coimecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Rhode  Island.  They  did  work  for  their  neighbors 
or  went  to  the  homes  of  people  in  sparsely  settled  re- 
gions to  make  and  repair  shoes.  While  at  work  the 
shoemaker  sat  upon  a  low  bench  having  at  one  end  a 
leather  covered  seat  and  at  the  other  a  series  of  com- 
partments for  tools.  Underneath  was  a  drawer  to  hold 
thread,  patterns,  etc.,  and  within  easy  reach  other  nec- 
essary articles  were  placed.  It  is  remarkable  that  to-day 
after  several  centuries  the  same  style  of  outfit  is  used 
by  thousands  of  shoemakers  or  cobblers  engaged  in 
mending  shoes. 

No  changes  of  any  consequence  occurred  in  the  in- 
dustry until  1750,  and  then  a  period  of  slow  transition 
began.  Some  enterprising  shoemakers  commenced  to 
employ  other  shoemakers,  division  of  labor  was  insti- 
tuted, and  the  quality  of  shoes  improved. 

With  increased  population  the  production  was  in- 
creased and  the  business  extended.  Lynn,  Mass., 
which  was  the  "cradle  of  the  industry,"  became  the 
leading  boot  and  shoe  producing  city,  and,  with  scarcely 
an  interruption,  held  this  rank  until  1900,  when  Brock- 
ton, Mass.,  was  first  and  Lynn  second,  although  the 
value  of  products  reported  in  1905  for  the  latter  city 
was  over  $25,000,000. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  shops  were  made 
larger;  cutting,  binding,  and  bottoming  departments 
were  established ;  and  workmen  began  to  devote  them- 


selves to  particular  branches  of  the  work.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  change  of  boot  and  shoe  making 
from  a  hand  trade  to  a  factory  industry. 

Machinery. — ^Until  the  invention  of  the  wooden  shoe 
peg  in  1811,  a  few  shoes  were  nailed,  but  nearly  all  were 
sewed.  All  the  processes  were  hand  work,  but  the 
availability  of  machinery  was  being  considered  and  the 
London  Society  of  Arts  had  offered  premiums  for  the 
invention  of  machines  that  would  enable  shoemakers  to 
work  in  a  standing  position  and  thus  relieve  the  pres- 
siure  upon  the  breast  and  the  fatigue  caused  by  the 
stooping  position.  Little  was  accomplished,  however, 
and  the  few  machines  invented  both  here  and  abroad 
were  very  crude.  Labor  was  cheap  and  the  demand 
was  not  very  pressing,  so  the  old  methods  continued  in 
use.  While  some  men  employed  others  to  work  for 
them,  all  were  shoemakers  and  the  manufacturers  of 
later  times  were  unknown. 

In  1852  American  shops  began  using  sewing  machines 
for  closing  and  binding  uppers  with  dry  thread.  This 
use  of  the  sewing  machine  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes.  Soon  "  roll- 
ing," "buffing,"  "sphttmg,"  and  "racing"  machines 
were  employed  to  prepare  sole  leather  for  use.  The  in- 
vention of  these  machines  and  others,  such  as  a  machine 
for  sewing  soles  to  shoes;  of  die-machines  to  cut  soles, 
taps,  and  heels;  cable- wire  nailers;  sandpapering,  heel 
making,  burnishing,  and  pegging  machines;  and  also 
the  substitution  of  steampower  for  handpower  occurred 
between  1845  and  1860. 

The  following  quotation  from  "The  United  States  of 
America,"  Vol.  II,  pages  855  to  857,  edited  by  N.  S. 
Shaler,  S.  D.,  presents  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
inventions  that  have  been  of  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes : 

The  progress  of  invention  for  the  ten  years  from  1860  to  1870 
maybe  summarily  stated  as  follows:  The  McKay  sole-sewing  and 
turned-shoe  machines  and  the  Townsend  and  Bean  wax-thread  ma- 
chines were  introduced,  and  peggers  by  Sargent,  WMttemore,  and 
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Stevens  were  perfected.  Machines  for  nailing  soles  with  wire  were 
made  by  Sargent,  Blake,  Libby,  and  Goddu,  and  for  screwing  on 
soles  by  Sellier,  Lemercier,  Cabourg,  and  others;  and  various  forms 
of  nail  wire  were  invented  by  Smith,  Goddard,  Wickersham,  and 
others.  The  "American-"  lasting  machine,  improved  from  the 
Wells,  and  the  lasting  tacker  and  pegger  of  Ingalls  and  Fisher, 
came  into  use;  and  also  the  machines  of  G.  W.  Ellis  and  C.  W. 
Glidden,  for  pricking,  breasting,  nailing,  and  trimming  heels,  which, 
perfected  by  Mr.  Glidden  under  the  direction  of  the  McKay  Heel- 
ing Machine  Association,  became  and  continue  to  be  the  leading 
machines  of  their  kind. 

During  the  same  time  there  were  introduced  the  power  crimping 
machines,  the  sole-rounding  machine  of  Stevens,  the  channel  cut- 
ter of  McKay,  Blake,  and  others,  the  sole-molding  machine  of  John- 
son, the  sole-beating  machines  of  Gilmore  and  Tripp,  while  initial 
experiments  were  being  made  in  rotary  heel  trimmers,  heel  and 
edge  burnishers,  and  some  other  minor  machines  which  were  per- 
fected at  a  later  date.  During  this  decade  also  were  begun  the 
turned-shoe  welt  and  fair-stitch  sewing  machine  by  Daniel  Mills 
and  Charles  Goodyear,  which,  consolidated  with  the  McKay  turned- 
shoe  machine,  and  developed  by  the  Goodyear  and  McKay  Com- 
pany, laid  the  foundation  for  the  very  successful  line  of  turned  and 
welt  shoe  machines  now  put  out  by  that  company. 

During  the  next  ten  years  the  "Union"'  and  "National-'  wax- 
thread  machines,  and  the  "  Varney-*'  pegger,  were  added  to  the  exist- 
ing list,  the  lock-stitch  wax- thread  machines  were  begun,  and  the 
compressed  peg  strip  of  Sjurtevant  was  introduced.  The  "cable- 
wire*'  and  "standard-screw-''  nailers  were  perfected  by  Mr.  Goddu, 
and  the  continuous  screw-wire,  by  Mr.  Van  Wagenen,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cable-Screw  Wire  Company.  Henry  Dunham  put  out  a  ma- 
chine to  drive  loose  nails  (afterwards  acquired  by  the  McKay  Asso- 
ciation), and  L.  Famsworth  a  nail  sorter  for  loading  heels.  The 
McKay  heel  machines  were  improved  by  Mr.  Glidden,  and  others 
were  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Baldwin,  H.  H.  Bigelow,  and  E.  Fisher, 
all  of  which  became  the  property  of  the  McKay  and  Bigelow  Heel 
Machine  Association.  Welt  and  turned-shoe  machines  were  being 
perfected  by  the  Goodyear  and  McKay  Company,  and  lasting  ma- 
chines were  made  by  Thompson,  Copeland,  Glidden,  and  Fairfield, 
which  were  finally  merged  in  the  McKay  and  Copeland  Lasting 
Machine  Association  in  1882. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  introduced  during  this  decade  a 
number  of  finishing  machines,  and  such  as  were  less  essential,  though 
still  valuable  in  economizing  labor;  and  among  the  more  important 
of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  The  Busell  heel  and 
edge  trimmers,  the  Tapley  burnisher,  shank-burnishing  and  buffing 
machine,  skiving  machines,  heel-stiffener  and  box-toe  machines, 
boot-treeing  machines,  the  Bray  eyelet  and  lacing-hook  setters,  etc. 
»  *  *  *  * 

Since  1880  the  Goodyear  Company  has  added  to  its  catalogue  the 
shuttle  fair-stitch,  the  new-welt  sewer,  and  several  minor  machines; 
and  the  Campbell  shuttle,  the  Eppler  turned-shoe,  and  the  McKay 
high-speed  machine  have  been  introduced.  The  McKay  and 
Bigelow  Associations  have  improved  the  Fisher  and  issued  the 
"Automatic-'  and  "Rapid-'  heel  machines,  and  the  competing 
"National-"  and  "American-*'  heel  nailers  and  several  heel-slug- 
ging machines  have  been  put  out.  The  Busell  Company  has  per- 
fected its  rotary  trimmers,  and  others  have  been  made  by  A.  F. 
Smith,  the  Acme  Company,  and  Glidden.  The  McKay  Association 
has  put  out  the  high  speed  "standard  screw*'  and  several  other  per- 
fected machines,  and  a  variety  of  wire  nailers  have  been  tried  on 
cheap  work. 

The  "Boston,*'  and  "Hand  method,"  the  Copeland  "Rapid," 
and  the  Chase  lasting  machines  have  been  put  in  use,  the  latter  on 
men's  fine  shoes;  and  the  heel  burnishers  have  been  made  auto- 
matic and  an  electric  method  of  burnishing  introduced,  which 
bids  fair  to  supersede  the  others.  Besides  these,  button-sewing, 
button-fastening,  lacing-hook,  and  a  variety  of  subordinate  machines 
have  been  made. 


Types  of  slioes. — There  are  three  standard  types  of 
shoes  manufactured;  the  oldest  is  the  McKay.  This 
shoe  is  sewed  by  being  placed  over  a  horn  and  the 
sewing  done  from  a  channel  in  the  outsole  through  the 
sole  and  insole.  The  machine  makes  a  "chain"  or 
"loop"  stitch  from  a  single  wax  thread  and  leaves  a 
ridge  of  thread  on  the  inside  of  the  shoe.  It  is  a  cheap 
grade  shoe  and  extensively  manufactured  and  used, 
despite  the  fact  that  when  the  outsole  is  worn  through 
and  a  new  one  desired,  it  must  be  nailed  on,  there  being 
no  welt  to  wlaich  to  sew  the  sole. 

The  next  type  in  importance  is  the  "turned"  shoe. 
This  shoe  is  made  inside  out  and  turned  after  stitch- 
ing; the  main  effect  of  this  process  is  that  it  gives 
flexibility  to  the  shoe  and  thus  causes  it  to  be  unsur- 
passed for  women  and  for  house  use.  Shoes  made  by 
this  process,  moreover,  are  neat  in  appearance  and 
soft  and  comfortable  to  the  feet.  The  best  shoe  made, 
however,  is  the  "welt"  shoe.  This  shoe  is  made  on  a 
machine  which  sews  from  the  channel  of  the  insole, 
through  upper  and  welt,  uniting  all  three,  and  leaving 
the  loop  on  the  outside  of  the  welt.  The  outsole  is 
then  stitched  to  the  welt  only,  by  another  machine, 
which  sews  from  a  channel  made  iu  the  outsole, 
through  outsole  and  welt. 

The  machines  which  make  the  "turned"  and  "welt" 
shoes,  together  with  other  machines  that  were  made 
necessary  to  prepare  and  trim  the  insole,  skive,  round, 
channel,  level,  "separate  or  divide  stitch,"  etc.,  com- 
prise what  is  known  as  the  "Goodyear  system."  To 
this  sytem  is  due  the  perfection  of  the  "turned"  and 
"welt"  shoes,  the  kinds  that  have  made  the  American 
product  famous. 

Lasts  and  patterns. — In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  lasts  and  patterns  take  an  important  part. 

Lasts  are  made  of  maple,  persimmon,  and  basswood. 
The  wood  should  be  clean  cutting,  free  from  knots,  not 
apt  to  split,  hard  of  texture,  and  smooth  grained. 
Trunks  of  small  trees  or  branches  of  large  ones  are 
used  chiefly,  and  those  with  thick  bark  yield  the  best 
timber  for  this  purpose. 

The  trunks  or  boughs,  after  being  cut  into  triangular 
pieces  called  "spokes,"  usually  about  36  inches  in 
length,  are  seasoned,  a  process  requiring  about  two 
years.  Then  they  are  cut  into  three  parts,  called 
"  blocks,"  and  it  is  these  blocks  that  are  purchased  by 
last  manufacturers.  The  block  when  sawed  by  a  cir- 
cular saw  iuto  something  like  the  shape  required  is  ready 
to  be  turned  by  a  last  turning  machine  in  accordance 
with  the  design  and  size  wanted.  Knifing  is  the  next 
process,  and  then  other  machines  are  used  to  drill,  rasp, 
scrape,  and  finish. 

Standard  lasts  are  modeled  by  hand  from  various 
designs  and  are  held  to  standard  girth  measure.  Fifty 
years  ago  they  were  crudely  made  in  whole  sizes  and 
two  or  three  widths  only;  now  they  are  finely  finished 
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in  half  and  quarter  sizes  and  many  widths.  As  a  con- 
sequence ready-made  shoes  are  more  generally  worn 
than  formerly. 

There  are  many  ways  of  making  patterns  and  the 
processes  are  simple.  In  some  factories  a  mold  is 
taken  to  fit  the  last  and  the  pattern  is  designed  from 
this  mold,  allowances  being  made  for  seams,  laps,  and 
lasting.  These  patterns  are  made  of  pasteboard  with 
brass  bound  edges  or  of  zinc  or  iron.  When  compari- 
sons are  made  between  American  and  foreign  made 
shoes,  it  is  conceded  that  America  leads.  This  is  not 
only  on  account  of  superior  workmanship,  but  also  be- 
cause of  style  and  fit,  qualities  for  which  Ajnerican  last 
and  pattern  makers  deserve  a  large  share  of  the  credit. 

Methods  of  manufacture. — ^Lasts  and  patterns  being 
furnished,  the  next  step  is  the  cutting  of  the  upper 
leathers,  linings,  etc.  Cutters  must  be  skilled  in  their 
work  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  to  be  cut, 
and  judgment  sufficient  to  prevent  any  serious  waste. 

In  the  office  of  the  factory,  tickets  describing  the 
style  of  shoe  required  and  other  details  are  made  out 
and  sent  to  the  distributing  room,  from  which  the 
stock,  patterns,  etc.,  are  sent  to  the  cutters.  The  out- 
side of  the  shoe  is  cut  by  the  upper  cutters  and  the 
linings  and  trimmings  by  the  trimming  cutters. 

The  vamps,  quarters,  linings,  trimmings,  etc.,  are 
made  into  bundles  and  sent  to  the  fitting  department. 
Here  pieces  that  are  too  heavy  are  run  through  a  split- 
ting machine  and  the  edges  are  beveled  by  means  of  a 
skiving  machine.  Next,  the  different  parts  are  pasted 
together,  dried,  and  then  sent  to  different  machines, 
each  machine  being  adjusted  for  its  particular  work. 
In  the  fitting  room  such  processes  as  inking,  perforat- 
ing toe  caps  or  vamps,  beading,  marking  facings,  and 
stitching  are  carried  on. 

The  completed  upper  next  passes  to  the  sole-leather 
rooms,  in  which  department  also  the  major  part  of  the 
work  is  done  by  machinery.  By  the  use  of  the  cutting 
machine  the  sides  of  leather  are  made  into  strips  the 
length  of  the  sole  required.  These  strips  are  passed 
through  a  powerful  machine,  which  hardens  the  leather 
and  removes  all  irregularities  from  its  surface.  They 
are  then  shaved  down  to  a  uniform  thickness,  also  by 


machinery,  and  placed  under  dies  which  cut  them  out 
in  the  desired  shape.  The  smaller  pieces  are  died  out 
in  the  form  of  lifts  or  heel  pieces,  which  are  joined  to- 
gether to  the  proper  thickness  and  cemented,  after 
which  they  are  put  in  presses  to  make  them  solid.  The 
top  lift  is  not  added  until  after  the  heel  has  been  nailed 
to  the  shoe.  The  remaining  sole  leather  is  used  for 
shank  pieces,  rands,  and  bottom  leveling. 

For  the  insole  a  lighter  grade  of  leather  is  used.  This 
leather  is  first  cut  into  strips  and  then  it  is  cut  into  the 
correct  shape  by  a  machine  in  which  the  required  pat- 
tern has  been  placed ;  it  is  then  shaved  uniformly  and 
channeled  around  the  under  edge  for  receiving  the  up- 
per. The  counters  are  died  and  skived,  by  machine, 
and  the  welts  are  cut  into  strips. 

The  uppers  and  soles  are  then  sent  to  the  bottoming 
department,  where  the  first  operation  is  that  of  lasting 
or  tacking  the  uppers  to  the  insoles.  Then  the  upper, 
insole,  and  welt  are  firmly  sewed  together  by  the 
inseam-machine  operator.  Next,  the  bottom  is  filled, 
usually  with  granulated  cork,  and  leveled  off,  and  the 
steel  shank  piece  is  inserted.  Then  the  bottom  is 
coated  with  cement,  and  the  outside  sole  pressed  onto 
it  by  a  machine.  Next,  the  shoe  is  sent  through  a 
rounding  machine,  which  rough  trims  and  channels  the 
outsole.  After  this  process  it  goes  to  a  channel-turn- 
ing machine,  and  the  channel  is  turned  back  for  the 
stitching.  Then  it  goes  again  to  the  stitching  machine, 
which  stitches  through  the  welt  and  outsole,  outside  of 
the  upper.  The  next  steps  are  cementing,  laying 
down  the  channel,  and  leveling,  then  trimming  and 
heeling.  The  heels  are  nailed  on  in  the  rough  and 
afterward  trimmed  into  shape  by  a  machine  operating 
revolving  knives,  a  breasting  machine  shaping  the  front 
of  the  heel.  Still  another  machine  drives  in  the  brass 
nails  and  cuts  them  off  flush  with  the  top  pieces.  Then 
a  machine  for  dividing  or  wheeling  stitches  is  used  and 
the  edges  of  the  soles  are  trimmed  by  an  edging  ma- 
chine. Next,  the  heel  is  scoured  and  inked;  the  edges 
are  set;  the  heels  are  burnished  in  ink  and  wax;  and 
the  soles  are  buffed,  blacked,  and  polished  by  machin- 
ery. The  shoes  are  then  cleaned,  and,  after  the  lasts 
are  removed,  they  are  treed  and  packed. 
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Table  16.— BOOTS  AND  SHOES— DETAILED 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 

62 
63 
64 
65 
56 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 
65 
66 
67 


09 


70 
71 


72 
73 


74 
76 


76 

77 


78 
79 


81 


Number  ol  establislunents 

Capital: 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  Including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages; 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year . . 

.     Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  dvuring  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years^ 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  oX  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  em- 
ployed during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
January  

February 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septerat«r 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses; 

Total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  ofHoes,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry 
expenses  not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Total  cost 

Sole  leather,  in  the  side- 
Pounds  

Cost 

Sole  leather,  heads,  bellies,  shoulders,  etc.— 

Pounds 

Cost 

Split  leather,  finished— 

Pounds 

Cost 

Rolled  splits — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Calf  and  kip  skins- 
Pounds  

Cost 

Grain  and  other  side  leather- 
Square  feet 

C^DSt 


United  States. 


1,316 

5122,526,093 

$2, 572, 107 

$8,690,3,31 

S) 8, 964, 510 

$92,299,145 

1,424 

8,811 
$8,706,682 

083 
$1,723,773 

8,128 
$6,982,909 

5,613 
$5,850,363 

2,515 
$1, 132, 546 

174,650 

125,0(11 

149,924 

$69,059,680 

96, 257 
$50,394,644 

49, 535 
$17,681,763 

5, 132 
$983,273 


95, 467 
96,829 
97,. 523 
94,892 
91,84S 
92,383 
93, 730 
9.5,573 
96, 069 
95,874 
96,363 
96,633 

49,466 
50,211 
,50,603 
49,383 
47,872 
47,948 
48,466 
49,7,51 
49,8.38 
50, 136 
50,219 
50,  .527 

4,892 
4,983 
4,899 
4,950 
4,966 
5,224 
5,464 
6,385 
!j,244 
5,192 
5, 197 
6,188 

$19,293,634 

$1,147,759 

$425,826 

$16,248,069 

$1,471,980 

J197,363,495 

162,631,578 
$36,860,980 

42, 510,  S99 
$7,374,070 

10,749,626 
$2,047,504 

3,890,791 
$632, 429 

4,240,190 
$2,939,268 

89,610,877 
$11,805,645 


California. 


21 

$1,139,450 

$64,056 

$32,085 

$264, 643 

$778,667 

66 

50 
$51,378 

7 
$12, 880 

43 

$38,  498 

33 

$33, 600 

10 

$4, 898 

819 

638 

700 

$384, 504 

516 
$311,849 

170 
$70,110 

14 
$2,645 


526 
530 
515 
494 
470 
4R0 
508 
.528 
545 
640 
631 
625 

172 
172 
109 
164 
153 
153 
164 
175 
179 
189 
178 
172 

11 

10 
10 
12 
16 
15 
17 
17 
16 
13 
17 
14 

$65,396 
.15,635 
$4,152 
$45,609 


Connecticut. 


$961,169 

1,365,616 

$347;  884 

248,221 
$,39,966 

29,443 
$7, 479 

1,300 
$240 

do, 455 
$64,970 

769,779 
$133, 510 


9 

$586,341 

$1,900 

$9,740 

$80, 480 

$493,221 

11 

46 

S52, 186 


$13, 440 

40 

$38, 745 

30 
$32,973 

10 
$5, 772 

579 

237 

489 

$204,013 

282 
$133,260 

187 
$68, 029 

20 
$2, 724 


255 
270 
280 
277 
286 
284 
281 
2,S6 
289 
294 
296 
286 

148 
142 
177 
175 
164 
199 
197 
204 
206 
223 
213 
205 

10 
24 
24 
20 
21 
18 
21 
22 
20 
20 
17 
23 

$131,175 

$6,296 

$1,612 

$76,807 

$47,461 

$787,774 

446,608 
$106; 114 

220,350 
$32,672 

69,710 
$17,644 


Georgia. 


Illinois. 


3,553 
$3, 162 

121,050 
$16,2.36 


$96,361 

$1,050 

$3,000 

$27,528 

$63,783 

11 

10 
$9, 380 

1 
$1,200 

9 
§8,180 

9 
$8,180 


249 

239 

239 

$66,615 

184 
$56, 765 

35 
$6,750 

20 
$3,000 


191 
191 
193 
187 
188 
188 
186 
174 
174 
179 
179 
178 

35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
36 
35 
36 
36 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

"$10,806 
$3,088 
$1,014 
$6,704 


$264,710 

333,895 
$78,893 

7,0.50 
$1,372 

100,000 
$20,000 


25,260 
$20,164 

413,100 
$51,776 


44 

$3,656,671 
$160,900 
$476,425 
$732, 884 

$2,286,462 
32 

287 
$322,626 

28 
$96,970 

269 
$226,656 

171 
$184, 606 


$41,050 

4.891 

2,790 

3,947 

$1,865,319 

2,451 
$1,344,334 

1,369 
$502,821 

127 
$18, 164 


2,619 
2,663 
2,  .557 
2,078 
1,761 
2,033 
2,517 
2,696 
2,580 
2,611 
2,712 
2,685 

1,394 
1,410 
1,377 
1,186 
1,062 
1,332 
1,443 
1,458 
1,469 
1,427 
1,454 
1,416 

107 
113 
121 
115 
104 
116 
129 
139 
146 
154 
142 
140 

$580,076 
$,38,120 
$11,674 

$530,382 


Indiana. 


$5,656,109 

6,852,821 
$1,550,886 

1,139,248 
$219,993 

117,680 
$25,951 

16,675 
$2,934 

260,749 
$176,072 

2,873,378 
$364,148 


$306,309 

$4,600 

$25,205 

$30,573 

$246,031 

1 

23 
$19,833 

4 

$6,600 

19 
$13,233 

13 
$11,133 


$2,100 

296 

254 

226 

$70,610 

146 
$52,000 

71 
$17,065 

9 
$1,546 


149 
163 
164 

14 
164 
182 
181 
183 
185 

37 
175 
176 

62 

65 
70 
20 
80 
91 


10 
10 

$40,136 

$120 

$1,685 

$38, 330 


$299,612 

281,175 
$93,193 

87,883 
$10,236 

56,930 
$16,386 


55,700 
$25,064 

157,819 
$21,164 
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SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


Iowa. 


Kentucky. 


Louisiana. 


Maine. 


Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 


Michigan. 


Minnesota. 


Missouri. 


$419,280 

$1,900 

$155,672 

$71,516 

$190, 192 

1 

20 
$18,459 

1 

$780 

19 
$17,679 

18 
$17,079 

1 

$600 

S50 

386 

478 

5185,663 

250 
$112,767 

200 
$68, 492 


$4,404 


266 
246 
240 
242 
245 
260 
275 
240 
230 
243 
256 
257 

206 
197 
201 
207 
212 
214 
220 
184 
180 
184 
200 
195 

,'!2 

31 
23 
23 
24 
32 
34 
30 
22 
24 
32 
29 

$50,135 

$900 

$1,184 

$48,051 


$521,590 

303,566 
$79,654 

45,831 
$7,894 


89,817 
$11,722 


$756, 468 

$35,500 

$61,534 

$124, 158 

$535,276 


53 
$46,996 

12 
$22,600 

41 
$24,396 

31 
$20,588 

10 

$3,808 

861 

533 

659 

$200, 121 

357 
$134,917 

251 
$58,232 

51 
$6, 972 


371 
354 
345 
412 
362 
390 
379 
360 
367 
345 
312 
287 

272 

273 
239 
274 
271 
253 
261 
237 
250 
243 
231 
208 

83 
73 
42 
52 
57 
52 
52 
52 
57 
42 
28 
22 

$218,998 
$2,396 
$1,366 

$111,633 

$103, 603 

$1,360,487 

1,390,700 
$336,380 

414, 210 
$69,  485 

22,000 
$4,400 

144,928 
$25,900 


1,435,538 
$172,470 


10 

$351,948 
$28,500 
$68, 775 
$94, 175 

$160, 498 
15 

37 
$31, 149 

2 
$5,000 

35 

$26, 149 

29 
$24,670 


$1, 479 

474 

364 

370 

$136, 786 

307 
$121, 127 

62 
$15, 479 

1 

$180 


308 
313 
316 
309 
316 
311 
320 
319 
325 
313 
268 
266 

63 
63 
65 
67 
69 
63 
67 
63 
64 
63 
53 
44 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

$29, 464 

$3,876 

$350 

$25,238 


?377,716 

339, 548 
$97,591 

115,288 
$25,599 

3,000 
$600 

400 
$72 

1,667 
$970 

90,575 
$12,082 


60 

14 

$4,450,939 

$430,520 

$62, 870 

$311,300 

$21,000 

$523,396 

$130, 191 

$3,553,373 

$279,329 

39 

14 

352 

5.T 

$368,696 

$43,852 

39 

8 

$94,630 

$11,600 

313 

47 

$274,066 

$32,252 

231 

37 

$241,122 

$29,058 

82 

10 

$32,944 

$3,194 

7.001 

735 

4,539 

634 

5,775 

651 

$2,622,519 

$235,572 

3,942 

406 

$1,952,332 

$166,119 

1,791 

226 

$661,576 

$66,987 

42 

19 

$8,611 

$2,466 

4,083 

396 

4,143 

394 

4,117 

397 

3,939 

396 

3,666 

391 

3,625 
3.785 

389 
388 

3,863 
3,893 
3,973 
4,046 
4,171 

1,986 
.1,970 
1,854 
1,837 
1,679 
1,651 
1,610 
1,650 
1,695 
1,792 
1,840 
1,928 

37 
35 
35 
38 
38 
50 
63 
51 
44 
43 
40 
40 

$528, 101 
$17,093 
$16, 657 

$488,859 

$5,492 

$8,301,861 

7, 658, 444 
$1,780,379 

1,562,201 
$244,738 

303,793 
$60,760 

272,249 
$51,653 

220,0.33 
$140,328 

4,662,360 
$600, 183 


424 
430 
427 
413 
427 

215 
215 
216 
216 
214 
217 
215 
237 
241 
244 
240 
242 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
21 
21 
22 
25 
25 

$68, 101 

$10,354 

S2, 496 

$65,251 


$536,276 

245,555 
$83,411 

25,165 
$6,587 

160 
$32 

137 
$30 

3,880 
$2, 892 

6,000 
$500 


502 

?4!),  ,'i29,  728 

*720,H15 

S2, 712, 402 

Sli,  (511,412 

S3',l,  28.5,299 

616 

3,400 
$3,245,029 

174 
$481,247 

3,226 
$2,763,782 

2,035 
$2,205,843 

1,191 
$557,939 

74, 191 

60, 778 

62,633 

$33, 160, 667 

41,386 
$24,700,436 

20,139 
$8,219,513 

1,108 
$240, 718 


41,475 
42,192 
42,792 
41,767 
39,994 
39, 751 
40,293 
41,293 
41,718 
41,733 
41,880 
41, 744 

20,254 
20, 609 
20,930 
20,502 
19, 536 
19,067 
19, 321 
20,083 
20, 178 
20,312 
20, 287 
20, 589 

1,057 
1,078 
1,075 
1,082 
1,038 
1,065 
1,166 
1,196 
1,180 
1,161 
1,114 
1,096 

$8,340,836 
S443, 512 
$203,268 

$6, 835, 805 

$858,250 

$88,493,009 

70,333,559 
$15,225,912 

22,469,034 
$3,746,110 

7,263,699 
$1,353,262 

967,829 
$135,998 

1,240,246 
1812,563 

34,367,766 
$4,282,646 


23 

$1,702,398 
$145,610 
$180, 175 
$267,720 

$1,102,993 
17 

17S 
$189,764 

15 
$36, 300 

163 
$153, 464 

116 
$134, 102 

47 
$19,  ,362 

2,000 

1,607 

1,723 

$681, 362 

974 
$491,479 

573 
$158, 671 

176 
$31,212 


1,021 

1,036 

1,021 

962 

961 

890 

925 

935 

945 

960 

1,007 

1,026 

600 

597 
587 
568 
576 
530 
543 
.5.55 
547 
576 
608 


189 
188 
179 
167 
166 
168 
171 
174 
167 
171 
184 
188 

$370,011 
$23,358 
$13,545 

$332, 668 

$460 

$2,016,058 

2,908,173 
.  $700,613 

231,316 
$33,908 

27, 461 
$8,700 

26,490 
$3,953 

179, 862 
$129, 544 

1,726,116 
$246, 613 


17 

$2,  432, 365 

$900 

$9,250 

$409,  362 

$2,012,853 

8 

215 
$188, 365 

10 
$21, 110 

205 
$167, 255 

130 
$143,627 

75 
$23, 628 

1,930 
1,401 

1,714 
$718, 600 

1,104 
$650,941 

599 
$165,901 

11 

$1, 758 


1,126 
1,164 
1,167 
1,056 
1,012 
1,055 
1,079 
1,079 
1,111 
1,117 
1,144 
1,139 

601 
631 
617 
675 
561 
595 
597 
572 
609 
585 
617 
628 


9 
10 
13 
14 
14 
14 
11 
11 
10 

9 

$382,0.56 

$41,281 

$9,932 

$278,546 

$52,297 

$2,631,689 

3,183,936 
$761,783 

475,082 
$90,926 

10,000 
$2,000 

130,568 
$21,962 

170, 178 
$111,365 

1,488,239 
$206,585 


34 

$8,242,304 
$247, 500 
81,192,691 
$1,220,824 
$5,581,389 
6 

486 
$564, 442 

38 
$87,385 

448 
$477,057 

376 
$436,961 

72 
$41,096 

11,903 

8,757 

10,428 

$4,335,005 

6,982 
$2,866,577 

3,485 
$1,234,964 

961 
$234, 464 


5,664 
5,778 
6,960 
5,945 
6,975 
6,075 
6,061 
5,966 
6,002 
6,191 
6,097 
6,080 

3,207 
3,337 
3,468 
3,481 
3,430 
3,481 
3,447 
3,516 
3,496 
3,664 
3,643 
3,650 

923 
933 
940 
914 
956 
971 
967 
942 
950 
996 
1,017 
1,033 

$967, 157 
$46, 664 
$17, 863 

$623,936 

$278,694 

$14,930,006 

14, 018, 299 
$3, 194, 790 

4,845,549 
$881,801 

817, 400 
$154,325 

460,758 
$70, 499 

385, 140 
$280,413 

2,833,412 
$430,634 


78 
79 


81 
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«o 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


102 
103 

104 
105 

106 
107 

108 
109 

110 
HI 

112 
113 

114 
115 
116 
117 

118 
119 


120 
121 


122 
123 

124 
125 

126 
127 

128 
129 

130 
131 
132 


133 
134 
135 
136 


Materials  used— Continued. 

Calfskins  (russet,  ooze,  kangaroo,  dongola  call,  etc.)— 
Square  leet 

Cost !!;.'!.'.;;;! 

Patent  and  enamel  leather— 

Squarefeet 

Cost !.!!!!!!!!!!! 

Goatskins — 

Square  feet 

Cost .".!..;!!;!! 

Sheep  leather  used  for  uppers — 

Square  feet 

Cost '. .]  .WW'.W.. 

All  other  upper  leather- 
Square  feet 

Cost ; 

Materials,  other  than  leather,  used  for  uppers,  cost 

Linings  and  trimmings,  all  kinds,  cost 

Cut  soles,  counters,  taps,  heels,  etc.,  purchased,  cost 

Findings,  purchased,  cost 

Fuel ; 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  suppUes 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products: 

Total  value 

Men's  boots  and  shoes — 

Number  of  pairs 

Value .• 

Boys'  and  youths'  boots  and  shoes- 
Number  of  pairs 

Value 

Women's  boots  and  shoes — 

Number  of  pairs 

Value 

Misses'  and  children's  boots  and  shoes — 

Number  ol  pairs 

Value ^ 

Men's,  boys',  and  youths'  slippers — 

Number  of  pairs 

Value 

Women's,  misses',  and  children's  slippers- 
Number  of  pairs 

Value , 

All  other  kinds- 
Number  of  pairs 

Value 

All  other  products 

Amount  received  for  work  done  for  others 

Boot  and  shoe  machines  leased  or  held  under  royalties: 

Number 

Total  amount  paid  for  leases  or  royalties  (inciuded  above  i 
miscellaneous  expenses). 
Power: 

Niunber  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 

Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  or  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower [[ 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower [[\       •" 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

Horsepower "".......\.. 

Other  power,  horsepower ' 

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower '.'/.'.'....'. 

Other  kind,  horsepower '.'.'..'.["' 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower ...["....[..  \ 


United  States. 


91,290,110 
$16,209,143 

47,720,221 
$12,053,512 

197,044,004 
$30,398,403 

36,473,154 
$2,879,270 

73,012,064 

$12,587,285 

$1,956,148 

$10,561,367 

$24,143,824 

$13,080,280 

$799,982 

$410,992 

$291,243 

$9,119,836 

$1,212,316 

$320,107,468 

83,434,322 
$142,038,632 

21,717,236 
$24,301,298 

69,470,876 
$98,202,016 

41,416,967 
$34,066,919 

4,403,097 
$3, 464, 561 

13,116,194 
$10,532,271 

8, 5.52, 343 

$3,331,690 

$3,327,955 

$792, 116 

18,995 
$3,343,425 


1,116 
62,587 


534 
40,228 

116 
2,355 

30 
1,586 

4 
26 


536 

6,367 

25 


California. 


533 
6,328 
6,672 

786 


121,658 
$23,584 

58,566 
$15,018 

248,505 
$64,363 

119,482 
$10,820 

658,040 

$106,773 

$1,787 

$28,092 

$31,867 

$54,275 

$2,991 

$4, 166 

$2,296 

$40,271 

$827 

$1,677,668 

495,708 
$1,262,565 

116,451 
$186,028 

103,658 
$217,685 

5,545 
$6, 463 

12,916 
$7,010 

11,722 
$6,217 


Coimecticut. 


$1,500 
$1,200 

204 
$10,920 


13 
241 


3 
145 


117,955 
$26,060 

94,690 
$32,355 

742,788 
$148,309 

547,488 
$72,406 

60,400 

$15,645 

$85,622 

$45, 169 

$75,964 

$55,423 

$6,196 

$2,980 

$1,622 

$42, 186 

$4, 110 

$1,279,755 

240,744 
$312,286 

85,336 
$91,569 

210,310 
$516,  400 

23,824 
$37,302 

2,740 
$3,491 

25,237 
$16, 407 

7,000 

$3,600 

$298,700 


Georgia. 


115 
$7,328 


5 
131 


2,620 
$685 

2,348 
$577 

257,050 
$31,207 

1,870 
$147 

69,870 

$14,111 

$60 

$5,661 

$4,712 

$19,922 

$2,150 

$499 

$852 

$5,861 

$6,062 

$372,983 

191,860 
$236,720 

20,000 
$20,000 

100,212 
$88,610 

20,000 
$12,000 


Illinois. 


23, 571 
$9,813 
$4, 100 
$1,740 

10 
$293 


1,744,440 
$316, 430 

722,689 
$191,675 

4,543,367 
$798,768 

434,953 
$29,714 

2,217,397 
$450,904 

$85, 192 
$265,136 
$486,887 
$370,481 

$36,093 

$11,324 

$9,399 

$223,254 

$40,868 

$9,026,238 

3,463,185 
$6,033,195 

691, 165 
$814,887 

887,707 
$1,252,162 

694, 140 
$550,836 

43,099 
$35,812 

218,166 
$190,099 

146,000 
$70,893 

$78,214 
$160 


$40,670 

36 
2,052 


16 
1,307 

11 
192 


Indiana. 


16 
214 


14 

90 

249 

41 


322,295 
$61,214 

29,216 
$6,165 

49,815 
$8,652 


6,250 

$1,000 

$12 

$9,110 

$10,328 

$19,586 

$2,830 

$679 

$2,060 

$11,204 

$839 

$459,700 

120,497 
$231,640 

157,420 
$199,085 


43,500 
$28,975 


60 
$1,769 

4 
133 
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Iowa. 


Kentacky.  Louisiana. 


Maine. 


Maryland. 


Massacliusetts. 


Michigan. 


Minnesota. 


Missouri. 


171,842 
130,945 

209,167 
149,035 

947,595 
}164,254 

230,268 
$16, 140 

14,321 

12,541 
$18,683 
$14,794 
$70,979 
$29,486 

$3,998 
$528 

$1,287 
$11,807 

$7,843 

$853,990 

115,890 

$225,845 

16,363 
$20,453 

287,144 

$526,272 

59,160 
$59,160 

200 
$100 

400 
$160 


$22,000 


$10,027 


5 
263 


5 
253 


63,200 
$8,320 

347,028 
$79,036 

2,176,241 
$295,549 

69,901 
$4,220 

863,000 

$128,000 

$6,000 

$39,728 

$48,600 

$75,605 

$1,394 

$2,610 

$4,130 

$46,420 

$12,340 

$1,  29,939 

420,707 
$409,458 

185,294 
$278,500 

805,062 
$864,684 

388,740 
$376,217 


$1,080 

133 

$15,446 


294 


3 

115 


131,800 
$31,187 

65,783 
$21,486 

239,466 
$48,423 

56,140 
$3,486 

204,538 

$39,704 

$11,586 

$18,244 

$22,556 

$18,571 

$1,083 

$4,200 

$1,589 

$12,912 

$5,775 

$620,014 

280,065 
$576,828 

2,535 
$3,126 

2,825 
$3,390 


$1,065 

88,088 
$31,366 


$3,500 
$740 

72 
$11, 582 


7 
169 


4,303,134 
$729,006 

1,6*4,539 
$341,344 

9,602,404 
$1,385,831 

1,229,237 
$93,885 

1,800,677 

$266,961 

$212,258 

$367,256 

$1,045,834 

$635,673 

$43, 814 

$16, 432 

$20,319 

$321,828 

$43,381 

$12,351,293 

5,709,462 
$8,283,975 

1,048,268 
$1,056,345 

2,244,921 
$2,666,830 

150, 182 
$112,892 

9,710 
$11,548 

20,224 
$18,247 

78,820 

$112,439 

$70, 782 

$18,235 

947 
$180,950 


41 

2,744 


7 
225 


314, 843 

$58, 166 

126, 619 
$23,785 

971, 679 
$145,383 

36,006 
$2,606 

147,300 

$24,606 

$22, 439 

$31,983 

$75,516 

$36,967 

$3,813 

$2,232 

$949 

$12, 172 

$1,228 

$1,011,393 

64,632 
$203, 122 

22,036 
$32,787 

337,473 
$608, 623 

229,359 
$149,338 

1,100 
$1,452 

12,189 
$12,767 

8,231 

$2,391 

$663 

$250 

162 
$12,269 


12 
176 


47,402,256 
$8,286,295 

23,046,359 
$5,445,339 

77,496,344 
$11,464,907 

16,866,329 
$1,434,719 

42,454,428 
$7, 200, 430 

$701,945 
$5,675,695 
$11,790,130 
$6,184,912 

$282,919 

$194, 421 

$71,841 

$3,916,709 

$387,266 

$144,291,426 

44,878,920 
$79, 253, 195 

8,439,461 
$8,677,053 

28,190,958 
$36,396,276 

12,036,958 
$9,041,318 

3,549,189 
$2,831,040 

8,519,971 
$6, 452, 162 

1,644,419 
$538, 748 
S410, 187 
$691, 447 

7,354 
$1,670,827 


437 
20,597 


175 
14,028 


13 
120 


53 
903 


212,010 
$33,431 

159,208 
$39,517 

2,526,486 
$469,  489 

114,300 
$15,238 

284,653 

$50, 117 

$2,900 

$28,903 

$24,290 

$138,606 

$6,446 

$6,440 

$8,691 

$64, 118 

$15,742 

$3,531,028 

786,602 
$1,531,156 

176,727 
$231,875 

716,263 
$1,416,730 

229,848 
$230,631 

10,910 
$11,860 

77,608 
$86,626 

14,624 

$11,721 

$11, 432 

$97 

264 
$32,537 


18 


11 

410 


600,000 
$96, 185 

247,865 
$67,430 

1,555,452 
$307, 167 

688,233 
$54,839 

2,040,044 

$354, 484 

$21,381 

$100,231 

S126,933 

$159,214 

$14,082 

$9,312 

$7,523 

$100,470 

$18,827 

$4,169,732 

1,162,677 
$2,022,821 

387,408 
$576,075 

419,691 
$676,642 

403,546 
$464,836 


42,000 
$56,700 

224,338 

$167,911 

$204,464 

$283 

310 
$31,520 


13 
1,033 


5 
600 


17 
150 


7,560,719 
$1,316,869 

3, 461, 620 
$735, 118 

18,666,585 
$2,837,177 

1,210,644 
$74,980 


2,626, 

$647, 

$77, 

$700, 

$1,724, 

$1,054,1 

S57, 

$15, 

$33, 

$618, 

$124, 


$23,493,552 

5,740,729 
$10,648,182 

1,819,192 
$2,640,762 

5,993,114 
$7,475,002 

2,365,017 
$2,228,909 

26,500 
$21,200 

223,306 
$149,673 

272,000 

$61,000 

$274,324 

$4,600 

1,182 
$233,419 


34 

7,371 


4,385 


193 
2,227 


S3 


647 

90 

212 

HI 

713 

92 

895 

93 

.520 

94 

067 

95 

7Sfi 

96 

135 

97 

2,62 

98 

335 

99 

484 

100 

101 

102 
103 

104 
105 

106 
107, 

108 
109 

110 
111 

112 
113 

114 

115 
116 
117 

118 
119 


120 
121 


122 
123 

124 
125 

126 
127 

128 
129 

130 
131 
132 


143 

10 


14 

111 


16 
158 
235 

47 


91 

1,478 

4,00S 

161 


19 
154 


46 
363 


20  133 

134 


550 


135 
136 
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Number  of  establishments 

Capital: 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. : 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  "number 

Total  salaries 

Men- 
Number  

Salaries 

Women- 
Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages; 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number    of   wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  em- 
ployed during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over- 
January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December , 

Children  under  16  years- 
January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September : 

October 

November .' 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry 
expenses  not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Total  cost 

Sole  leather,  in  the  side — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Sole  leather,  heads,  bellies,  shoulders,  etc.— 

Pounds 

Cost 

Split  leather,  finished — 

Poimds 

Cost 

Rolled  splits — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Calf  and  kip  skins^ 

Pounds 

Cost 

Grain  and  other  side  leather- 
Square  feet 

Cost 


Nebraska. 


$140, 700 

$1,200 

$3,000 

$46,100 

$90,400 

3 

5 
$6,400 

2 
$3,000 

3 
$3,400 

2 
$2,500 

1 

$900 

168 

126 

121 

$50,234 

80 
$35,812 

41 
$14,422 


New  Hamp- 
shire. 


$12,773 

$2,660 

$911 

$9,212 


$161,496 

333,820 
$79, 160 

67,936 
$8,462 


24,400 
$18,636 

83,110 
$12,268 


60 

$7,931,070 
$116,075 
$396, 183 
$816, 775 

$6,604,037 
57 

498 
$449,312 

21 
$66, 250 

477 
$383,062 

356 
$329,868 

121 
$53,194 

12.226 

8,651 

10,415 

$4,377,351 

6,921 
$3,152,517 

3,379 
$1,204,935 

115 
$19,899 


7,076 
7,040 
7,043 
6,851 
6,414 
6,650 
6,760 
6,948 
7,021 
7,163 
7,060 
7,036 

3,460 
3,440 
3,429 
3,344 
3,161 
3,178 
3,328 
3,392 
3,470 
3,629 
3,421 
3,396 

102 
107 
104 
112 
110 
118 
153 
149 
110 
106 
101 
108 

$702,798 
$51,640 
$16,740 

$632,703 

$1,715 

$15,529,993 

14,376,382 
$2,711,332 

3,636,710 
$634,392 

679, 188 
$125,826 

1,081,423 
$188, 648 

697,063 
$411,258 

16, 890, 165 
$1,867,034 


New  Jersey. 


$3,038,877 

$67, 150 

$288,266 

$684,059 

$1,999,402 

48 

233 

3265, 789 

36 
$87,096 

198 
$178,693 

144 
$165,938 

54 
$22,766 

4,483 

3,802 

4,192 

$1,753,924 

2,680 
$1,297,667 

1,388 
$413,518 

224 
$42,839 


2,668 
2,681 
2,578 
2,586 
2,598 
2,588 
2,683 
2,675 
2,634 
2,567 
2,686 
2,627 

1,428 
1,391 
1,406 
1,363 
1,399 
1,416 
1,388 
1,391 
1,301 
1,363 
1,385 
1,425 

224 
231 
220 
223 
225 
226 
227 
225 
213 
218 
226 
230 

$541,174 

$19,284 

$7,072 

$480,400 

$34,418 

$3,841,929 

2,262,043 
$715,317 

603, 760 
$101,894 

126, 240 
$29, 248 


New  York. 


84,912 
$80, 712 


84,430 
$16,803 


188 

$14,106,068 

$268,820 

$819,496 

$2,446,143 

$10,572,599 

197 

992 

$960, 076 


$199,902 


$760, 174 

615 
$630, 890 

293 
$129,284 

19,086 

14,087 

16,656 

$7,682,896 

10,543 
$6,688,685 

6,678 
$1,941,543 

335 
$52,668 


10,500 
10,738 
10,870 
10, 751 
10,474 
10,393 
10, 585 
10, 702 
10, 729 
10, 110 
10,260 
10,414 

5,460 
5,664 
5,768 
5,692 
5,680 
6,690 
6,739 
6,807 
6,843 
6,616 
5,609 
6,588 

340 
363 
338 
329 
319 
307 
361 
352 
339 
329 
328 
335 

$2,266,646 

$211,388 

$28,8.58 

$1,979,419 

$36,881 

$19,792,932 

13,106,464 
$2,892,941 

1,434,186 
$315,481 

113, 761 
$24,435 

66,610 
$16,341 

193,570 
$182,6,57 

10,936,289 
$1,631,056 


North  Caro- 
lina. 


$86,220 

$4,775 

$3,830 

$12,000 

$66,615 

11 


$6,400 

2 
$1,500 

7 
$4,900 


$4,600 

1 
$300 

107 

84 

89 

$24,679 

60 
$20,293 

26 
$4,000 

3 

$386 


2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 

$9,354 
$840 
$408 

$8,106 


Ohio. 


$116,521 

154,194 
$34,787 

31,250 
$5,000 


12,960 
$7,027 

124,820 
$19,843 


62 

$10,230,015 

$304,304 

$774, 788 

$1,891,20} 

$7,259,719 


$991,049 


$264,421 

900 
$726,628 

617 
$605,087 


$121,541 

16,374 

12,268 

13,890 

$6,222,723 

7,747 
$3,552,867 

6,316 
$1,521,091 


$148,776 


7,761 
7,862 
7,766 
7,677 
7,499 
7,599 
7,708 
7,8S6 
7,779 
7,734 
7,819 
7,996 

6,353 
5,385 
6,361 
6,106 
6,008 
5,185 
6,294 
6,375 
6,370 
6,366 
6,461 
6,626 

741 
734 
716 
768 
798 
976 
1,017 
872 
821 
825 
838 
841 

$2,277,107 

$116,262 

$67,342 

$2,099,803 

$3,600 

$14,557,616 

9,893,393 
$2,880,999 

3.326,333 
$688,706 

301,782 
$61,006 

585,335 
$88,671 

343, 217 
$246,814 

2,421,179 
$344,212 
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Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

Wisconsin. 

All  other 
states.i 

3 

119 

4 

5 

4 

3 

6 

6 

63 

4 

1 

$33,756 

$7,197,959 

$173,766 

$56,082 

$130,863 

$518,383 

$975,482 

$182,511 

$3,577,649 

$47,620 

2 

$500 

$198,605 

$1,503 

$3,000 

$19,100 

$2,000 

$9,000 

$1,750 

$96,625 

$3,000 

3 

$2,397 

$661,184 

$16,998 

$3,600 

$39,500 

$21,121 

$67,000 

$9,000 

$311,914 

$8,000 

4 

$10,080 

$1,340,855 

$47,567 

$12,710 

$24,500 

$46,971 

$154, 104 

$12,600 

$611,810 

$19,170 

5 

$20,779 

$4,997,315 
177 

497 
$4S2.122 

49 
$110,812 

448 
$371,310 

362 
$334,861 

86 
$36,449 

9,968 

$107,698 
5 

16 
$19,264 

4 
58,500 

12 
$10,764 

9 
$9,752 

3 
$1,012 

248 

$36,872 
7 

$47,763 
2 

3 

$2,760 

$448,291 
1 

24 
$23,375 

$745,378 

$169,161 
6 

12 
$11,260 

1 
$1,000 

11 

$10,260 

9 
$9,300 

2 
$960 

137 

$2,657,300 
28 

256 
$254,252 

45 
$70,350 

211 
$183,902 

165 
$164,443 

46 
$19,459 

3,901 

$17,450 
2 

3 
$1,275 

6 
7 

63 
$81,194 

7 
$19,200 

56 
$61,994 

45 
$56,208 

11 

$5,786 

1,943 

8 

9 

10 

::::::::::::::.  ;..::;.:. ::;.i 

11 

3 

$2,760 

3 

24 
$23,375 

18 
$20,339 

6 
$3,036 

268 

3 

$1,275 

,     3 
$1,275 

12 

13 

14 

$2,760 

16 

16 

17 

97 

46 

117 

72 

18 

23 

7,977 

207 

42 

108 

87 

1,576 

99 

2,882 

26 

19 

95 

8.878 

225 

43 

109 

225 

1,7.3.8 

106 

3,226 

54 

20 

$17,2li2 

$3,230,443 

$78,319 

$21,722 

$46,601 

$98,417 

$369,138 

$46,978 

$1,247,766 

$23,972 

21 

24 

5,247 

136 

38 

72 

126 

1,332 

78 

1,949 

.37 

22 

$16,482 

$2,302,656 

$56,690 

$20,174 

$37,358 

$64,236 

$299,892 

$38,398 

$896,744 

$20,380 

23 

1 

2,978 
$832,164 

60 

3 

.32 

99 

342 

28 

991 

16 

24 

$16,506 

$1,248 

$8,583 

$34,181 

$60,692 

$8,580 

$301,413 

$3,517 

25 

653 
$95,623 

5  188 

29 
$5,123 

127 

2 
$300 

38 

5 
$660 

70 

64 
$8,554 

1,371 

286 
$49,608 

1,922 

1 
$76 

40 

26 



27 

■'4 

139 

86 

28 

5  279 

128 

38 

70 

138 

1,377 

66 

1,921 

30 

29 

27 

5,344 

130 

38 

71 

143 

1,349 

66 

1,898 

36 

30 

5  163 

134 

38 

71 

146 

1,337 

80 

1,899 

37 

31 

27 

5  252 

138 

38 

70 

142 

1,336 

77 

1,836 

37 

32 

5,298 
5,168 

139 

37 

70 

146 

1,318 

76 

1,964 

37 

33 

22 

140 

37 

71 

145 

1,172 

77 

1,898 

33 

34 

25 

5  267 

142 

37 

72 

139 

1,276 

78 

1,987 

32 

35 

22 

5,228 
5,314 
6,290 
6,173 

141 

38 

72 

122 

1,299 

84 

2,007 

41 

36 

139 

39 

75 

118 

1,376 

83 

1,989 

40 

37 

22 

142 

39 

76 

89 

1,386 

83 

2,010 

41 

38 

132 

39 

77 

46 

1,387 

81 

2,057 

40 

39 

2,953 
3,006 
3,037 
2,980 
2,972 

55 

3 

30 

103 

342 

28 

975 

19 

40 

1 
1 

54 
56 
68 
61 
61 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

30 
31 
32 
32 
32 

108 
105 
107 
107 
107 

351 
353 
367 
344 
343 

28 
28 
29 
28 
26 

968 
962 
934 
966 
998 

15 
18 
18 
17 
16 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2,969 
3,051 
2,895 
3,007 
2,971 
2,936 

64 
66 
66 
62 
60 
67 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

32 
32 
32 
33 
34 
34 

109 
101 

89 
98 
87 
67 

237 
332 
372 
364 
353 
356 

27 
28 
30 
30 
28 
26 

978 
1,023 
1,028 

995 
1,037 
1,028 

10 
11 
19 
16 
17 
17 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 

608 
643 
660 
648 
652 
655 
679 
693 
703 
649 
634 
612 

$1,014,272 

$48,460 

$7,965 

$957,002 

26 
26 
27 
28 
30 
27 
32 
34 
33 
30 
28 
27 

$53,980 

$1,825 

$735 

$23,877 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

$7,243 

$1,403 

$190 

$5,650 

5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 

$2,304 

$30 

$900 

$1,374 

50 
49 
57 
75 
71 
71 
48 
66 
68 
71 
71 
71 

$72,604 
$2,948 
$4,085 

$65,571 

282 
288 
262 
296 
268 
283 
284 
294 
283 
286 
303 
303 

$474,472 
$28,840 
$12,348 

$433,284 

4 

62 
63 

2 
2 
2 
2 

54 
55 
56 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 
65 
66 
67 

$6,363 

$1,644 

$222 

$4,497 

$45,482 

$1,200 

S558 

$22,993 

$28,396 

$4,366 

$590 

$23, 450 

$6,320 

$2,197 

$204 

$3,919 

$845 
$8,701,463 

$27,543 
$639,664 

$20,731 
$411,127 

68 

$25,934 

$38,561 

$111,883 

$1,915,038 

$121,403 

$4,220,098 

$40,873 

69 

41,586 
$11,136 

5,549,426 
$1,494,476 

1,152,110 
$219,742 

19,200 
$6,500 

183,668 
-  $44,407 

647,766 
$102,120 

841,740 
$209,288 

216,774 
$62,979 

4,279,877 
$954,308 

12,240 
$4,005 

70 

71 

1,138,431 

56,747 

25,780 

16,620 

14,033 
$3,649 

140, 100 
$22,416 

472,695 
$54,193 

114,436 
$22,869 

72 
73 

74 

$230,467 

357,993 
$73,106 

64,954 

$8,441 

11,000 
$1,664 

25,220 

$9,580 

$3,628 

3,294 
$400 

70,556 
$11,995 

lo.ono 

$3,000 

75 



45,915 
$8,318 

.      79 

.      77 

$14,107 

$4,203 

1,200 
$1,100 

14,000 
$3,000 

140,682 
$96,234 

1,699,598 
$232,658 

3,150 
$3,185 

2,400 
$528 

3,856 
$2,276 

90,883 
$16,017 

42,000 
$31,500 

717,797 
$81,980 

6,658 
$5,419 

34,016 
1                $6,133 

148,589 
$94,338 

4,229,410 
$781,685 

1,220 
$1,615 

550 
$190 

78 
79 

839,  376 
$119,836 

1,427,915 
$126, 144 

80. 
81 

00  oatohlishTTlPTl 

t.i  distributed  a 

8  lollows:  Color 

ado,  1;  Delawar 

e,  1;  Indian  Ten 

itory,  1;  Rhode 

Island,  1. 
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87 


90 
91 
93 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 

102 
103 

104 
105 

106 
107 

108 
109 

110 
111 

112 
113 

114 
115 
116 
117 

118 
119 


120 
121 


122 
123 

124 
125 

126 
127 

128 
129 

130 
131 
132 


133 
134 
135 
136 


Materials  used— Continued. 

Calfskins  (russet,  ooze,  kangaroo,  dongola  calf,  etc.) —  . 

Square  feet .' . . . 

Cost 

Patent  and  enamel  leather^ 

Square  feet 

Cost 

Goatskins- 
Square  feet 

Cost 

Sheep  leather  used  for  uppers — 

Square  feet 

Cost : 

All  other  upper  leather- 
Square  fee  t  

Cost 

Materials,  other  than  leather,  used  for  uppers,  cost 

Linings  and  trimmings,  all  kinds,  cost 

Cut  soles,  counters,  taps,  heels,  etc.,  purchased,  cost 

Findings,  purchased,  cost 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight ; 

Products: 

Total  value 

Men's  boots  and  shoes — 

Number  of  pairs 

Value , 

Boys'  and  youths'  boots  and  shoes- 
Number  of  pairs 

Value 

Women's  boots  and  shoes — 

Number  of  pairs 

Value 

Misses'  and  children's  boots  and  shoes- 
Number  of  pairs 

Value 

Men's,  boys',  and  youths'  slippers — 

Number  of  pairs 

Value 

Women's,  misses',  and  children's  slippers — 

Number  of  pairs 

Value 

All  other  lands — 

Number  of  pairs 

Value 

All  other  products 

Amount  received  for  work  done  for  others 

Boot  and  shoe  machines  leased  or  held  under  royalties: 

Number 

Total  amount  paid  for  leases  or  royalties  (included  above  in 
miscellaneous  expenses) . 
Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting \ , 

Total  horsepower , 

Owned — 

Engines- 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  or  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower [[" 

Water  motors- 
Number  ' 

Horsepower ] , " 

Electric  motors— 

Ninnber 

Horsepower '.'.'.'/.'.'.'.'. 

Other  power,  horsepower ["[ 

Kented— 

Electric  motors- 
Number  

Horsepower '.'.'.'/.'.'.'.'.' 

Other  kind,  horsepower "'..'/.." 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 


Nebraska. 


9,358 
tl,690 

12,260 
J3,588 

30,240 
S6,048 

18, 328 
SI,  388 


New  Hamp- 
shire. 


SI,  806 

$6,692 

Sll,280 

S644 
$2,800 

$100 
S4, 184 
$2,750 

S263, 450 

116,964 
$241,100 

3,400 
$5,100 


15,000 
$17,250 


28 
$5,777 


11, 143, 193 
$1,829,757 

2,316,058 
$464, 546 

15,132,606 
$1,878,258 

5,101,781 
$359,330 

3,479,647 

$440,802 

$116,899 

$683,683 

$2,006,386 

$948,797 

$79,303 

$12,061 

$12, 428 

$737,008 

$123, 345 

$22,425,700 

7,835,134 
$10,006,403 

3,614,135 
$3,616,621 

4,769,444 
$4,470,244 

4,681,406 
$3,442,745 

244,020 
$171,054 

1,026,288 
$576,706 

50,000 
$35,000 
$96,027 
$11,000 

1,662 
$191,542 


48 
4,816 


New  Jersey. 


40 
3,537 


10 
667 


10 
275 
26 


5 
122 
180 
147 


2,024,238 
$406,596 

1,046,874 
$277,173 

5,851,851 
$850, 467 

1,573,110 
$107,839 

862, 436 
$158, 423 

$40,735 
$145,860 
$493,908 
$258,340 

$24,376 

$2,733 

$4,233 

$117,377 

$10,895 

$6,977,300 

643,657 
$2,096,535 

87,104 
$129, 108 

672,309 
$865,674 

4,613,538 
$3,297,067 

33,276 
$32,802 

394,760 
$402,498 

29,420 

$11, 437 

$152, 179 


New  York. 


$94, 166 

39 
1,435 


35 
1,338 

4 
38 


4,122,471 
$969, 927 

5,492,544 
$2,169,588 

17,223,796 
$3,160,082 

3,191,158 
$261,756 

5,738,941 

$1,206,288 

$261,136 

$844,726 

$2,732,713 

$1,307,399 

$91, 690 

$65,025 

$43,513 

$1,498,962 

$119,217 

$34,137,049 

5,676,787 
$8,471,648 

1,265,183 
$1,610,097 

7,174,649 
$14,999,965 

4,993,445 
$4,886,003 


$277,680 

1,643,444 
$1,645,431 

2,779,814 

$928,646 

$1,403,229 

$15,460 

1,775 
$334, 146 


North  Caro- 
lina. 


Ohio. 


147 
5,952 


44 
;,372 


13 
179 


128 


703 
64 


67,000 
$10,000 

360 
$30 

100,000 
$14,000 


$1,037 
$3,600 
$7,661 


$144 
$10, 168 
$2,325 

$185, 635 

78,543 
$127,761 

11, 405 
$11,994 

11, 940 
$14,330 

13,453 
$12,488 

1,204 
$783 


$17,510 
$779 


12 
$3,573 


5,966,694 
$1,096,884 

5,218,808 
$1,221,432 

19,251,690 
$3,375,545 

2,579,110 
$165,613 

3,094,341 

$464,051 

$158,674 

$917,846 

$1,202,603 

$788,336 

$69,118 

$18,576 

$16,616 

$630,867 

$132,146 

$26,140,220 

1,661,202 
$3,243,185 

1,590,568 
$1,938,704 

9,797,093 
$16,318,723 

5,014,436 
$4,454,444 

25,379 
$21,596 

166,674 
$160,005 

8,064 
$2,475 
$1,088 


1,603 
$243,342 


60 
7,431 


43 

4,085 

26 
1,158 


145 
,434 


45 
523 
201 
293 
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SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905— Continued. 


Oregon. 


30,000 
$5,761 


$299 

'ti.'iio 


S540 

S160 

$2,276 

$512 

$54,601 

19,630 
$54,601 


10 
$446 


Pennsylvania. 


15 


2,590,513 
$478,574 

2,584,931 
$685,082 

11,295,685 
$1,807,360 

1,237,830 
$92,854 

4,249,180 

$724,259 
$27,325 

$476,346 
$1, 172,  530 

$559,559 
$40,802 
$18,956 
$19,692 

$399,790 
$57,286 

$14,607,867 

1,116,021 
$2,027,191 

1,035,721 
$1,167,701 

3,417,319 
$6,165,006 

4, 429, 528 
$3,607,816 

6,778 
$6,699 

321,963 
$359,025 

3,009,090 

$1, 241, 966 

$22,482 

$9,981 

1,065 
$125,715 


59 
2,456 

9 
75 


Tennessee. 


32 
323 
246 

23  ' 


163,316 
$27,738 

1,050 
$221 

721,066 
$82,198 


126, 195 
$16, 405 


$30, 149 

$12,058 

$46, 706 

$1,340 

$4,  510 

$3,603 

$47,866 

$12,984 

$836,955 

530,287 
$654,222 

107,098 
$118,049 

2,282 
$2,853 

5,374 
$5,374 


Texas. 


50,898 

$51,296 

$1, 161 

$4,000 


$5,544 


4 
200 


6 
20 
100 


21,040 
$6,375 

8,100 
$2,860 


$344 

940 

$87 

17,000 
$4,000 


$1, 525 

$1,100 

$400 


Utah. 


$235 

$82 

$1,600 

$260 

$91,030 

18,660 
$72,200 


400 
$1,250 


$4,380 
$13,200 

15 
$2,965 


94,325 
$10,727 

2,650 
$666 

27,518 
$4,700 

6,693 
$495 

10, 336 

$1,421 

$127 

$4, 105 

$1,846 

$10, 548 

$1,678 

$390 

$135 

$3,710 

$4,607 

$196,211 

51,546 
$101, 170 

29,998 
$44,925 

11,655 
$17,982 

26,730 
$28,644 


Vermont. 


$3,490 


36 
$876 


3 

500 


2 
465 


50,572 
$8,092 

6,760 
$1,100 

61, 102 
$6,345 

4,800 
$300 

38,000 

$5,000 

$26, 375 

$25,288 

$33,650 

$27,624 

$200 

$2,900 

$4,375 

$21,153 

$8,466 

$675,772 


Virginia. 


Washington. 


162, 585 
$26,288 

450,646 
$83,396 

5,014,413 
$652, 581 

196,903 
$14, 961 


543,874 
$446,192 

290,851 
$168, 584 


$60, 996 


46 
$2,801 


$44, 640 

183,544 

$457, 638 

$106, 217 

$8,499 


$13,944 
$50,424 
$24,073 

$2,627,244 

89,450 
$137,848 

216, 116 
$203,278 

2,013,468 
$1,964,797 

297, 404 
$243,886 


94,500 
$66, 875 


181 
$16, 597 


6 
734 


6 
495 


21 
219 


3,056 
$580 


160,548 
$31,931 


$3,827 


$6,279 

$90 

$915 

$10 

$915 

$325 

$225,738 


$151,281 

39,985 
$73,222 

25 
$175 


Wisconsin. 


70 
$560 


$500 

28 
il,177 


1,969,972 
$327,569 

354,783 
$93, 197 

2,410,096 
$408, 136 

951,290 
$60,938 

1,741,475 

$311,257 

$33,427 

$108, 806 

$471,030 

$241,420 

$24,587 

$9,563 

$6,426 

$164, 749 

$43,283 

$6, 513, 563 

2,064,125 
$3,423,844 

548,867 
$654,054 

737, 567 
$1,245,516 

600,983 
$612,091 

41,288 
$29,369 

288,654 
$302, 308 

186, 984 

$71,344 

$174, 887 

S150 

581 
$54,807 


47 
1,886 


15 


15 
207 


3 
67 


39 
497 


33 

221 

5 


All  other 
states. 


11,000 
$1,980 

11,060 
$2,783 

42,085 
$6,870 

6,000 
$480 

16,400 
$2,200 

$331 
$1,625 
$9,254 
$5,887 
$1,061 

$930 

$72 

$1,340 

$250 

$80,412 

1,040 
$8,765 


29, 713 
$51,013 


4,000 

$3,200 

$100 

$17,334 

34 
$395 


84 
85 


87 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 


99 
100 

101 

102 
103 

104 
105 

106 
107 

108 
109 

110 

HI 

112 
113 

114 
115 
116 
117 

US 
119 


120 
121 


122 
123 

124 
125 

126 
127 

128 
129 

130 
131 
132 


133 
134 

135 
136 
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LEATHER,  TANNED,  CURRIED,  AND  FINISHED. 


By  Elmore  W.  Sanderson. 


The  statistics  of  the  mamifacture  of  leather,  tanned, 
curried,  and  finished,  presented  in  this  report  for  the 
census  of  1905,  cover  the  calendar  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,   1904,  and  comparisons  are  confined  chiefly 


to  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905.  Table  1,  however, 
is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  industry,  1850  to 
1905,  with  the  percentage  of  increase  for  each  census 
period. 


Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1850  TO  1905. 


iBj.. 


Nmnber  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  cler^,  etc., 

nnmber 

Salaiies 

Wage-eamers,  average  number. 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 


Women  16  years  and  over. 
Wages 

Children  nnder  16  years .' . . 


lOscellaneoas  expenses , 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products,  including 
custom  wort , 


1905' 


1900 


1,049  I  1,306 

1242,584,254   $173,977,421 


3,251 

J4, 451, 906 

57,239 

$27,049,152 

54,517 

$26,321,552 

1,814 

$525,031 

908 

$202, 569 

$12,498,501 

$191,179,073 


2,442 

$3,158,842 

52, 109 

$22,591,091 

50,402 

$22, 140, 234 

1,173 

$339, 167 

534 

$111,690 

$7,023,416 

$155,000,004 


$252,620,986  $204,038,127 


1890 

1880 

1,787 

5,628 

$98,088,698 

$73,383,911 

3  2,635 

(<) 

3  $2,735,890 

(.<) 

42,392 

40,282 

$21,249,989 

$16,503,828 

41,733 

39,081 

$21,094,335 

W 

264 

475 

$82,699 

(') 

395 

726 

$72,955 

(.'•) 

$5,397,672 

P) 

$122,946,721 

$156,384,117 

$172,136,092  $200,264,944 

1870 


7,569  5,188 

$61,124,812  $39,025,620 


1860 


(<) 
(') 

35,243 
$14,505,775 
34,423 
(<) 

353 
(<) 

467 
(<) 
(') 
$118, 569,  634 


$157,237,597   $75,698,747 


W 
(') 

26,246 
$8, 175, 508 
25,858 
W 

388 
(.<) 
i<) 
(<) 
(=■) 
149,812,659 


1850 


$22,774,795 

W 
(<) 

25, 595 
$6,541,678 
25,129 
(.<) 

466 
(') 
(<) 

$26,429,881 
S43, 457, 898 


PEE  CENT  OF  INCEEASE. 


1900 

to 
1905 


1890 

to 
1900 


2  19.7 
39.4 

33.1 
40.9 

9.8 
19.7 

8  2 
18.9 
64.6 
54.8 
70.0 
81.4 
78  0 
23.3 

23.8 


2  26.9 
77.4 

2  7.3 

15.5 

22.9 

6.3 

20.8 

5.0 

344.3 

310.1 

35.2 

53.1 

30.1 

26.1 

18.5 


1880 

to 
1890 


2  68.2 
33.7 


5.2 

28.8 

6.8 


2  44  4 
Vis.' 6 


1870 

to 
1880 


2  25.6 
20.1 


14.3 
13.8 
13.5 


34.6 
'55.'5 


1860 

to 
1870 


45.9 
56.6 


34.3 
77.4 
33.1 


2  9.0 


1850 

to 

1860 


2  22.4 
71.4 


2.5 
25.0 
2.9 


2  16.7 


74.2 


'  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  12  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  maniLfacture  of  other  products.    These  establishments  made   leather  to  the  value 
of  $154,932. 

'  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
<  Not  reported  separately. 
•  Not  reported. 


During  the  fifty-five  years  covered  by  this  table  the 
capital  increased  nearly  tenfold,  the  number  of  wage- 
eamers  more  than  doubled,  and  the  total  wages  in- 
creased more  than  threefold.  Capital  made  the  greatest 
gain,  and  the  total  wages  paid  increased  proportion- 
ately more  than  the  number  of  wage-eamers.  At  the 
census  of  1905  compared  with  that  of  1850  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  products  was  $209,163,088,  or  481.3  per 
cent,  and  the  total  value  reported  was  over  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars.  There  has  thus  been  a  substantial 
increase  since  1850  in  every  item  except  number  of 
establishments. 

Table  2  shows  the  amount  of  capital  in  land;  build- 
ings; machinery,  tools,  and  implements;  and  cash  and 
sundries,  with  the  percentage  that  each  item  forms  of 
the  totals  for  1900  and  1905. 


Table  2. — Capital,  mth  per  cent  eaeh  item  is  of  total:  1905  and  1900. 


1905 

1900 

Amount. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Total 

S242, 584, 254 

100.0 

$173,977,421 

100.0 

9,842,911 
35,684,642 
32,889,467 
164,167,244 

40 
14  7 
13.6 
67.7 

14,179,485 
20,785,412 
15,022,239 
123,990,285 

8.2 

11.9 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

8.6 
71.3 

Capital  in  land  shows  a  decrease  both  in  amount  and 
percentage;  that  in  buildings,  and  in  machinery,  tools, 
and  implements,  an  increase;  and  that  in  cash  and 
sundries,  an  increase  in  amount  but  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  total. 
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The  number  of  salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  in- 
creased 809,  or  33.1  per  cent,  and  formed  4.5  per  cent 
of  all  employees  in  1900  and  5.4  per  cent  in  1905. 
Their  salaries  increased  $1,293,064,  or  40.9  per  cent, 
and  formed  12.3  per  cent  of  the  total  for  salaries  and 
wages  combined  in  1900  and  14.1  per  cent  in  1905. 
The  number  of  wage-earners  increased  5,130,  or  9.8 
per  cent,  and  their  wages  $4,458,061,  or  19.7  per  cent. 
The  average  number  of  wage-earners  per  establishment 
was  40  in  1900  and  55  in  1905,  an  increase  of  15,  or  37.5 
per  cent,  and  the  average  amount  paid  for  wages  was 
$17,298  in  1900  and  $25,786  in  1905,  an  increase  of 
$8,488,  or  49.1  per  cent. 

Of  the  52,109  wage-earners  reported  in  1900,  men 
formed  96.7  per  cent,  women  2.3  per  cent,  and  children 
1  per  cent.  Of  the  57,239  reported  in  1905,  men 
formed  95.2  per  cent,  women  3.2  per  cent,  and  children 
1.6  per  cent.  The  small  proportion  of  women  and 
children  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the 
work  and  the  atmosphere  surrounding  tanneries 
make  their  exclusion  almost  a  necessity.  Those 
employed  work  chiefly  in  goatskin  factories,  in  which 
they  trim,  season,  glaze,  and  tend  measuring  machines, 
etc.  Out  of  a  total  of  2,722  women  and  children 
employed  in  the  industry,  as  shown  by  Table  12, 
Delaware  reported  911  and  Pennsylvania  1,085;  both 
states  are  large  producers  of  glazed  kid.  The  balance 
of  726  was  scattered  among  21  other  states,  only  2 
of  which  reported  a  hundred  women  and  none  as 
many  as  a  hundred  children. 

The  greatest  number  of  wage-earners  employed  at 
any  one  time  during  the  year  was  68,464  and  the  least 
number,  46,740.  The  largest  average  number  em- 
ployed in  any  one  month  was  57,718,  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  the  smallest  56,121,  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary. 

Miscellaneous  expenses  increased  $5,475,085,  or  78 
per  cent.  Table  3  shows  the  items  comprising  these 
expenses,  for  1900  and  1905,  with  the  proportion  each 
bears  to  the  total. 

Table  3. — Miscellaneous  expenses,  with  per  cent  each  item  is  of  total: 
1905  and  1900. 


1905 

1900 

Amount. 

Per 

cent  of 
total. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Total 

$12,498,501 

100.0 

$7,023,416 

.368,822 
670, 441 

10,688,070 
881,168 

2.9 
5.4 

84.7 
7.0 

270,310 
593,990 

6,105,720 
53,396 

8.5 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance, 
advertising,  etc    ■ 

86  9 

Contract  work 

0  8 

and  the  proportion  of  each  class  to  total  cost  of  ma- 
terials for  1900  and  1905: 


The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  total 
increase  in  value  of  materials,  with  the  amount  and 
percentage  of  increase  of  each  of  the  several  classes. 


mCEEASE. 

PEK  CENT  OF 
TOTAL. 

Amount. 

Percent. 

1905 

1900 

Total 

$36,179,069 

23.3 

100.0 

100.0 

21,921,956 
12,218,321 

2,038,792 

17.7 
44.5 

51.2 

76.1 
20.8 

3.1 

79.7 

Tanning,  currying,  and  finishing  materials 
Fuel,  rent  of  power  and  heat,  mill  sup- 
plies, all  other  materials,  and  freight. . 

17.7 
2.6 

The  proportionate  cost  of  hides  and  skins  was  a  little 
less  for  1905  than  in  1900  and  that  of  the  other  two 
classes  of  materials  correspondingly  more;  the  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  cost  of  hides  and  skins  was  also 
much  the  smallest. 

Table  4  shows  the  materials  used,  by  kind,  quantity, 
and  cost,  and  the  number  of  establishments  reporting 
the  different  kinds. 

Table  4. — Materials  used,  by  Tdnd,  quantity,  and  cost,  with  number 
of  establishments  reporting:  1905. 


KIND. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Unit  of 
measure. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

$191,179,073 

Hides  and  sMns: 

669 
192 

19 
119 
204 

64 

301 
406 
186 
107 
219 
281 
169 
383 
512 

72 

17 

31 
25 

670 

Number . . 
Number . . 
Number.. 
Number . . 
Number . . 
Number . . 

Cords 

Cords 

Bales 

Barrels... 
Barrels... 

17,581,613 
12,481,221 

1,336,848 
47,665,603 
27,492,359 

1,649,033 

1,000,328 

422,269 

80,610 

21,766 

214,391 

89,126,593 
15,725,616 

2,007,160 
26,756,012 
10,547,883 

1,304,661 

8,471,292 

3,765,509 

752,347 

265,665 

2,300,395 

2,490,487 

338,614 

2,847,441 

3,798,244 

8,136,661 

980,260 

1,108,243 

627, 491 

Calf  and  Mp*  skins 

ColtsMns 

Sheepskins 

AH  other  skins 

Tanning  materials: 

Oak  bark 

Quebracho 

Tons 

7,958 

Chemicals 

All  other  materials  used  in  tan- 

ning. 
Currying  and  flnlsMog  materials: 
Rough     leather,     purchased 

rough. 
Rough  grains,  purchased  rough 
Ro"ugh  splits,  purchased  rough. 
AH  other  rough  leather,  pur- 

Sides  

Sides 

Sides 

2,414,102 

342,332 
1,365,720 

chased  rough. 
Oil,  stearin,  degras,  tallow,  and 
all  other  materials  used  in 
currying. 
Fuel,  rent  of  power  and  heat,  mill 

3,807,186 
6,021,313 

supplies,  all  other  materials,  and 
freight. 

The  number  of  establishments  severally  given  in 
Table  4  is  the  number  reporting  each  class  of  material; 
hence  many  estabhshments  are  counted  several  times. 

Hides  to  the  number  of  17,581,613  were  reported  as 
used  by  669  establishments  at  a  cost  of  $89,126,593, 
or  46.6  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  materials.  As 
compared  with  the  census  of  1900,  there  was  an 
increase  of  1,742,751  in  the  number  of  hides  and  of 
$1 1,341,833  in  their  cost.    Hides  were  converted  chiefly 
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into  sole,  grain,  harness,  belting,  carriage,  and  furniture 
leather,  but  some  were  sold  in  the  rough. 

There  were  90,625,064  skins  used,  which  cost 
$56,341,332,  an  increase  of  6,754,583,  or  8.1  per  cent, 
in  their  number  and  of  $10,580,123,  or  23.1  per  cent,  in 
their  cost.  The  proportion  which  the  principal  kinds 
of  skins  used  formed  of  the  total  number  and  cost  of 
skins  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement : 


GoatsMns 

Calf  and  kip  sMns. . . 

Sheepskins 

Colt  and  other  skins 


Per  cent 
of  total 
number. 


62.6 
13.8 
30.3 
3.3 


Per  cent 

of  total 

cost. 


47.5 

27.9 

18.7 

5.9 


The  amount  paid  for  tanning  materials  of  all  kinds 
was  $25,029,994,  or  13.1  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  ma- 
terials. Of  this  amount,  hemlock  bark,  the  largest  single 
item,  formed  33.8  per  cent;  oak  bark,  only  15  per  cent, 
although  used  by  the  largest  number  of  estabUshments, 
and  tanning  extracts  10.3  per  cent.  The  use  of  hemlock 
and  oak  bark  extracts  has  increased  greatly  since 
1900,  as  the  total  cost  reported  for  that  year  was 
$700,979  and  for  1905,  .$2,566,060— an  increase  of 
$1,865,081,  or  266.1  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  total 
cost  of  tanning,  currying,  and  finishing  materials,  was 


$12,218,321,  and  of  this  amount  the  increase  in  "ex- 
tracts" formed  15.3  per  cent,  the  great  increase  in  the 
use  of  which  is  due  partly  to  the  compact  form  in  which 
they  can  be  shipped,  thus  enabHng  a  considerable  sav- 
ine  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  As  much  of  the 
quebracho,  the  use  of  which  has  increased  because  of 
its  efficacy  and  cheapness,  is  in  the  form  of  extract,  the 
actual  increase  in  the  use  of  extracts  is  much  greater, 
even,  than  the  given  figures  indicate.  Although  the 
cost  of  vegetable  tanning  materials  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  kind,  the  cost  of  chemicals  re- 
ported was  somewhat  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  tanning  materials,  and  their  use  was  re- 
ported by  383  tanneries. 

Currying  and  finishing  materials  cost  $14,659,841,  or 
7.7  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  all  materials.  Of  these, 
rough  leather  purchased  rough  was  the  largest  item, 
though  reported  by  only  72  estabUshments;  and  oil, 
tallow,  etc.,  the  next  largest  item,  was  reported  by  670 
estabUshments.  The  amount  paid  for  fuel,  freight, 
etc.,  formed  only  3.1  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  ma- 
terials. In  the  cost  of  fuel,  tanneries  effect  a  large  sav- 
ing by  drying  the  spent  bark  that  comes  from  the 
leaches  and  using  it  in  the  furnaces  along  with  coal  and 
wood. 

Table  5  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  principal 
statistics  of  the  industry,  by  states,  for  1900  and  1905. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Table  5.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY, 


Cen- 
sus. 


United  States . 
Alabajna 


Arkansas  i . 
California  . . 


Connecticut . 
Delaware . . . 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky  - . . 


Louisiana  2 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

MicMgan 

Minnesota  


Mississippi ' . 
Missouri 


New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 


trtah"... 
Vermont . 

Virginia . , 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
190O 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1,049 
1,306 


Capital. 


SALARIED  OF- 
FICIALS, CLEBES, 
ETC. 


$242,584,254 
173,977,421 


132 
119 


118 
147 


40 


205 
254 


946,282 
464,005 

2,190 

6,368,078 
4,820,205 

894,079 
639,408 

6,645,852 
5,178,804 

2,406,238 
1,434,390 

ll,649,24fi 
4,751,474 

1,247,656 
1,321,465 

4,428,693 
4,681,389 

6,193 

1,464,735 
1,376,106 

2,018,666 
1,088,725 

27,070,206 
15,317,940 

6,860,797 
5,214,042 

82,260 
23,060 

2,460 

1,345,163 
922,083 

1,516,497 
1,900,277 

12,492,373 
9,906,119 

24,037,904 
19,062,817 

2,568,965 
1,299,798 

6,915,341 
6,822,580 

272,048 
173,144 

72,972,114 
67,320,227 

252,972 
157,900 

17,080 
6,595 

4,013,289 
3, 444, 197 

23,400 
24,703 

8,625 

201,466 
160,906 


Num- 
ber. 


3,2.51 
2,442 


4,636,224 
4,032,387 

>  None  reported  in  1905. 


116 
75 


192 
156 


97 


Salaries. 


$4,451,908 
3,168,842 


7,200 


29 


526 
355 


342 
276 


241 
193 


754 
606 


WAQE-EABNEBS 
AND  WAQEa. 


Average 
number. 


57,239 
52,109 


183,583 
106,458 

28,270 
13,606 

250,583 
166,139 

29,446 
20,413 

134,674 
176,646 

20,384 
26,872 

89,611 
61,063 


31,232 
26,798 

30,587 
17,429 

686,334 
405,648 

146,745 
96,507 

2,400 


37,344 
35,360 

66,103 
54,276 

500,917 
412,847 

340,309 
264,724 

61,265 
29,259 

142, 465 
80,680 


900 

927,434 
643,895 

14,1 
7,930 

200 


63,736 
35, 496 

1,100 
1,300 


6,040 
5,450 

95,032 
84,602 


$27,049,152 
22,591,091 


261 
165 


1,515 
1,454 

169 
179 

2,836 
2,467 

633 
410 

2,770 
2,263 

265 
400 

728 
810 


515 
'587 

631 
465 

9,074 
7,010 

1,747 
1,427 

40 
18 


217 
185 

492 
652 

4,953 
4,178 

5,444 
6,530 

534 
366 

1,610 
1, 

94 

53 

14,413 
13,396 

87 


736 
803 


1,055 


77,026 
71,440 


945,051 
870,973 

81,633 
90,058 

1,176,061 
1,044,903 

153,956 
92,030 

1,326,440 
1,146,170 

133,701 
161,942 

326,696 
321,658 

1,341 

236,987 
229,268 

217,579 
156,182 

4,656,327 
3,379,698 

865,673 
559,142 

19,350 
3,550 

240 

131,212 
98,578 

215,101 
219,292 

2,793,327 
2,057,197 

2,485,162 
2,775,115 

149,258 
105,132 

839,171 
617,409 

67,365 
27,632 

6,417,760 
5,457,518 

48,275 
32,092 

1,286 
2,000 

251,665 
239,870 

8,242 
9,216 

1,500 

27,066 
31,225 

357,699 
313,677 


Miscella- 
neous ex- 
penses. 


$12,498,601 
7,023,416 


79,878 
44,107 

37 

277,474 
180,795 

44,739 
23,087 

291,267 
226,083 

41,183 
24,724 

427,961 
181,360 

45,655 
61,747 

266,140 
112,659 

78 

65, 473 
102,332 

66,919 
40,860 

1,942,733 
662,553 

449,649 
248,297 

3,016 
483 

13 

75,530 
27,846 

100,464 
146,003 

873,542 
507,763 

980,861 
568,470 

93,209 
32,685 

336,888 
160,315 

11,115 
4,551 

4,049,820 
2,432,724 

13,320 
6,832 


626 

140,511 
91,197 

1,259 
1,168 

215 

26,136 
10,694 


253,094 
252,548 


COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED. 


Total. 


$191,179,073 
165,000,004 


Hides  and 


$145,467,925 
123, 545,  r- 


606,402 
672,017 

3,590 

5,912,140 
6,809,428 

542,660 
681,399 

7,910,779 
7,027,716 

1,887,156 
928,129 

8,173,788 
5,784,474 

764,318 
1,187,397 

2,807,269' 
2,881,8961 

6,355 

l,973,70ll 
1,943,204 

1,482,680 
1,411,457 

23,040,897 
19,793,767 

7,271,023' 
4,697,367 

88,016 
9,803 

2,202 

734,478 
567,131 

1,326,376 
2,063,367 

16,272,124 
9,632,507 

16,274,903 
17,424,300 

2,038,036 
1,129,402 

4,462,093 
3,774,298 

366,757 
190, 184 

55,411,927 
42,403,603 

228,471 
207,317 

6,342 
12,743 

2,851,259 
2,184,311 

34,986 
52,207 

3,482 

277,286 
300, 162 


4,719,206 
3,695,817 

'  Included  in  all  other  states  in  1905 


463,663 
664,795 

2,835 

4,692,459 
4,396,363 

388,030 
516, 145 

6,899,4,31 
6,160,096 

1,505,015 
747,913 

7,109,142 
4,936,454 

628,368 
907,091 

2,151,197 
2,336,136 

5,800 

1,580,501 
1,562,672 

992,750 
1,197,109 

16,676,365 
14,451,069 

5,805,403 
3,912,727 

66,278 
4,587 

1,862 

564,627 
441,043 

524,999 
937,947 

7,852,411 
7,068,592 

12,774,019 
13,863,145 

1,670,867 
953,635 

3,524,131 
3,018,710 

285,764 
146,196 

43,129,248 
34,460,237 

193,867 
175,176 


2,226,410 
1,888,653 

28,600 
41,093 

2,250 

229,644 
248,915 


Tanning, 
eurrying, 
and  finish- 
ing mate- 
rials. 


$39,689,835 
27,471,614 


Fuel,  rent 
of  power 
and  heat, 
mill  sup- 
plies, all 

other 
materials, 

and 
freight. 


3,890,761 
3,101,034 


$6,021,313 
3,982,621 


PEODUCTS, 


Aggregate 
value. 


112,572 
84,773 

636 

1,170,716 
1,296,115 

131,174 
144,168 

753, 100 
668,902 

319,826 
•  138,999 

888,352 
679,967 

121,983 
262,251 

563,116 
482,022 


315,189 
322,239 

373,879 
191,521 

5,153,271 
4,817,175 

1,293,143 
666,943 

12,961 
4,209 

340 

152,651 
102,150 

761,310 
962,475 

6,828,241 
2,172,978 

2,897,967 
3,041,022 

310,669 
133,756 

717,057 
691,632 


66,036 
39,116 

11,083,860 
7,010,702 

29,553 
28,975 

1,354 
2,500 

496,973 
228,113 

6,606 
9,728 

1,150 

46,612 
44,640 

735,829 
497,654 


40,167 
22,449 


148,965 
117,950 

23,456 
21,086 

258,248 
198,717 

62.316 
41; 217 

176,294 
168,063 

13,967 
18,055 

92,946 
63,738 


78,011 
68,293 

116,051 
22,827 

1,211,261 
525,513 

172,477 
117,697 

8,777 
1,007 


$252,620,986 
204,038,127 


17,200 
13,938 

40,067 
162,945 

591,472 
290,937 

602,917 
520, 133 

56,600 
42,011 

220,905 
64,056 

14,968 
4,873 

1,198,819 
932,504 

5,051 
3,166 

188 
257 

127,876 
67,546 

780 


82 

1,030 
6,607 

92,616 
97,129 


844,403 
1,005,358 


8,072,267 
7,405,981 

748,038 
891,478 

10,250,842 
9,400,504 

2,382,127 
1,187,697 

10,758,196 
7,847,835 

1,050,945 
1,689,802 

3,962,277 
3,757,016 

10,157 

2,500,146 
2,451,713 

1,911,348 
1,754,102 

33,352,999 
26,067,714 

9,340,349 
6,015,590 

132,533 
19,336 

3,556 

1,128,382 
816,720 

1,773,611 
2,664,942 

21,495,329 
13,747,155 

21,642,945 
23,206,991 

2,662,174 
1,502,378 

6,512,754 
6,182,065 

484,673 
249,728 

69,427,852 
56,615,009 

346,647 
292,939 

10,822 
18,387 

3,583,871 
2,802,117 

61,225 
76,608 


342,312 
365,099 

5,829,812 
4,716,920 


^        LEATHER,  TANNED,  CURRIED,  AND  FINISHED. 

BY  STATES:  1905  AND  1900. 
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PE0DUCT3—  continued. 


Leather,  sold  in  the 
rough- 


Sides. 


Value. 


Sole  leather. 


4,678,292 
4,229,634 


$10,180,94917,937,938 
6,864,34615,472,072 


3,040 


140,655 
130,596 

14,417 
20,392 


27,496 

20,848 
71,502 

128,100 
150,976 

15,000 
31,000 

54,160 
14,014 


5,000 
3,450 

11,356 
126,760 

136,808 
254,889 

202,402 
122,757 


700 


2,071 

798,673 
329,751 

567,019 
679,928 

356,700 
105,857 

150,393 
65,060 

15,250 
2,586 

822,608 
666,080 


200 


3,360 

169,748 
211,749 

3,334 
3,000 


55,552 
102,200 

345,278 
128,378 


7,818 


352,799 
309,405 

5,055 
24,470 


128,898 
218,790 


Value. 


169,205,600 
55,481,625 


800,384 
974,000 


Upper  leather. 


Total 
value. 


$52,784,265 
41,848,652 


575,393 
566,063 


56,066 

41,051 
161,091 

59,460 
74,470 

12,000 
15,250 

261,930 
67,071 


5,025 
3,104 

49,164 
260,350 

179,152 
293,434 

72,447 
128,426 

340 
1,600 


1,168 

873,093 
453,053 

836,408 
1,130,248 

1,451,455 
475,810 

181,347 
38,617 

42,670 
1,456 

2,298, 
1,318,801 


1,000 


8,400 

656,918 
557,948 

10,000 
460 


182,292 
160,300 

1,590,818 
489,642 


44,020 


2,971,579 

2,532,gSS:! 


77,238 


314,435      1,493,979 
57,9521        300,9851 


Calf  and  kip  skins. 


Number. 


Value. 


All  other 
(value). 


Goatskins 
(tanned  and  finished) 


12, 355, 765  $23, 372, 366  529, 411, 900 
8,865,983   15,693,696j  26,164,966! 


123, 198 
68,324 

10,600 


585,000.1 
310,296 

61,800|l 


393.. SOS 
442,975 


2,117,495 
2,314,779 


484,600 
685,659 

126,034 
48,310 

137,110 


1,353,293 
914,954 

12,000 
U5 


1,493,4401 
1,451,679 

622, 360 
221, 476 

429, 2.36 
267,500 

4,954,749 
3,090,684 

61,000 
345 

125 


1,392 


1,385,986 
1,446,242 

74,883 
31,389 

148,804 
134, 962 


806 

9,476,139 
8,183,522 


60 
50 

229,668 
205,942 

400 
1,022 

600 


563,907 
409,166 


4,977,072 
4,655,818 

398,396 
124,449 

954,869 
1,016,048 

300' 
3,030 

33,553,676 
28,691,603 


250 
125 

1,219,860 
1,086,284 

1,200 
3,752 

1,975 


2,926,054 
2,189,099 


3,496 

950 

356,631 
345, 597 

3,120 
8,340 

119,980 
132,000 

14,940 
135,112 

6, 417, 631 
6,225,588 

1,150 
43,520 

12,933 
1,000 

1,267 

141,751 
358,708 

269,806 
424, 172 

15,321,936 
11,292,310 

1,938,788 
818,038 

14,162 
1,615 

2,800 


600 

369,480 
218, 149 

2,404,056 
2,255,070 

6,724,1.50 
8,346,177 

.38, 114; 
71,857| 

895, 8691 
65,648 

5,940 
7,970 

4,715,006 
2,699,743 

8,600 
22,615 

350 
630 

141,777 
19,068 


863 

150 

106,571 
122,152 


110 


2,625 
36,262 

2,293,950 
1, 456, 164 

260 
16,507 


1,536 

120 

241,728 
196, 124 


285 


6,158 
67,877 

4,741,324 
3,034,367 

1,150 
42,865 

12,850 


700 

1,271 
5,127 

41,760 
132,738 

4,041,330 
2,248,264 

312, 591 
160 

40 
300 

100 


3,494 

2,876 

76 
186, 978 

6,348 
15, 461 


3,112 
21,406 

96,992 
539,350 

1,122,832 
990,213 

3,395 
11, 679 

603,687 
27,421 

3,430 
4,099 

243,966 
419,693 

2,467 


220 

1,014 
6,494 


767 

3,072 
9,396 

64,639 
209,940 

7,463, 
4,017,224 

612,333 
160 

32 
410 

260 


1,960' 

830 

114,903 
150, 473j 

3,120 
8,340 

119,695 
132,000 

8,782 
67,235 

1,676,307 
2,191,221 


Number. 


Value. 


45,691,492 
47,043,932 


$37,887,349 
35,672,981 


26 
1,013 

100 

3,000 
6,400 


600 

8,540 
44,824 

172, 550 
999,235 

1,662,513 
1,442,322 

6,519 
18,743 

883, 379 
44,226 

5,700 
7,697 

621,863 
641,956 

8,600 
22,616 


2,225 
11,753 


400 
210 


60 
400 


1,494| 
2, 5941 


730 
400 


75 
600 


3,439 
4,434 


83 
1,000 

500 

138, 679 
349,312 

206,267 
214,232 

7,868,848 
7,276, 

1,426,455 
817,888 

14,130 
1,206 

2,560 


3.50, 940 
173, 325 

2,231,506 
1,255,835 

5,061,637 
6,903,855 

32, 595 
53,114 

12,490 
11,423 

240 
373 

4,093,143 
2,067,788 


350 
340 


139, 552 
7,315 


2,764 
2,475 


186,378 

2,909 
11,017 


10,928,313 
9,363,769 

826 
2,690 


636 
100 


300 


30,000 
41,000 

6,878,965 
8, 956, 118 


200 


Sheepskins 
f  tanned  and  finished) 


Number. 


Value. 


20, 597, 698 
20,290,986 


811,168,829 
',353,765 


12 
864 


60 


12,000 
6,040 


9,102,297 
8,634,800 

1,314 
2,323 


393 

70 


200 


24,000 
23,750 

6,277,991 
6,012,205 


420,000 
258, 108 

3, 481, 123 
4, 969, 191 

1,033,166 
1,801,618 

1,166 
2,046 

3,600 
1,500 


252 

22,909,407 
21,602,961 


943 

382 


23 


226,000 
200,928 

3,161,780 
3,061,738 

922,035 
1,898,957 

856 
1,212 

2,500 
1,776 

200 
260 

19,166,181 
15,796,782 


425 

160 

1,012,816 
1,136,250 

48,000 


463,404 
175,272 

212 
31,150 

1,696,713 
1,263,323 

50 
10,336 

42,734 
88,961 

6,000 

2,032,800 
1,940,870 

112,760 
330,890 

6,892,980 
8,690,663 

693,964 
617,423 

300 
1,124 


226 

45 

341,262 
318,900 

40,000 


281,754 
61,921 

64 
10,312 

964,099 
640, 193 

SO 
5,606 

23,951 
44,410 

3,000 

587,416 
472, 520 

84,200 
137, 400 

3,900,146 
3,636,839 

218,634 
234,336 

360 
773 


Harness  leather. 


Sides.       Value. 


,369,561 
,  444, 616 


$20, 274, 188  $51, 119, 806 
16,712,066;  39,104,813 


10,766 
2,660 

2,000 

339,041 
379,323 

4,378 
1,201 


253, 676 
56,200 

63, 674 
34,303 

231, 192 
193,777 

187,632 
206,748 

100 


609 
305 


24 


62 
629 

136,836 
1,163,904 

1,228,500 
454,988 

4,768,772 
2,997,036 

1,295 
3,"" 

24,360 
86,670 

200 
2,366 

1,090,180 
1,090,822 

230,400 
201,600 


6,094 
3,471 


12,249 


1,000 
700 

56,951 
16,235 


78 
622 

59,922 
434,915 

743,802 
283,012 

3,049,763 
1,360,886 

430 
1,214 

10,224 
39,536 

100 
1,140 

667,879 
600,423 

140,200 
106,500 


52 

3,183 
1,766 


5,657 


1,200 
900 

28,108 
10,7901 


230 


11,765 
16, 634 


All  other 
leather, 
all  other 
products, 
and  cus- 
tom worh 
(value). 


33, 670 
9,030 

4,500 

1,904,647 
1,976,766 

16,648 
6,142 


700,040 
226, 132 

267,890 
170,000 

877,353 
1,011,613 

1,075,228 
1,091,901 

600 


950 

68,249 
91,039 


4,600 

195, 695 
212, 386 

6,310 
665 

100 

124,219 
72,386 

70,984 
87,214 

75,242 
33,866 

184, 182 
146,341 

60,699 
29,156 

309,434 
336,016 

47,080 
31,579 

518,178 
460,352 


4,260 
2,860 

49, 111 
63,106 

8,900 
6,166 

230 

26,337 
675 

35,235 
26,350 


14,800 

854,690 
989,832 

25,310 
2,996 

450 

675,019 
387, 467 

186,470 
189,826 

405,219 
177,846 

996,947 
765,500 

188,139 
89, 184 

1,860,772 
1,831,651 

235,216 
142,790 

2,989,450 
2,491,722 


10,437 
9,925 

304 

2,133,339 
1,916,296 

683,216 
863,526 

669,573 
616,717 

130,739 
351,742 

2,464,116 
1,527,288 

98,592 
513,813 

460,347 
237,785 

6,190 

272, 614 
164,762 

793,569 
596,916 

8,244,538 
4, 660, 626 

1,301,041 
764,274 

31,360 
11,998 


20 


10,100 
8,355 

124,070 
195,263 

33,750 
19,876 

1,000 

150,264 
3,311 

130,663 
94,386 


453,285 
426,635 

942,739 
1,619,956 

13,907,379 
7,516,436 

4,137,570 
5,048,406 

584,784 
738,652 

2,607,173 
2, 198, 791 

200,248 
93,092 

6,147,071 
4,015,936 

197,847 
162,824 

122 
800 

1, 437, 654 
941,493 

16,275 
42,394 

13 

8,481 
13, 610 

1,147,921 
1,917,528 


66 
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Table  5.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY, 


STATE. 

Cen- 
sus. 

Num- 
ber ol 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

SALARIED  OF- 
FICIALS, CLERKS, 
ETC. 

WAGE-EARNERS 
AND  WAGES. 

Miscella^ 
neous  ex- 
penses. 

COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED. 

PRODUCTS. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salaries. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

Total. 

Hides  and 
skins. 

Tanning, 
currying, 
and  finish- 
ing mate- 
rials. 

Fuel,  rent 
of  power 
and  heat, 
mill  sup- 
plies, all 

other 
materials, 

and 
freight. 

Aggregate 
value. 

fil 

Washington 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

11905 
21900 

3 
3 

33 

46 

33 
42 

9 
8 

$37,950 
17,600 

8,750,696 
6,049,615 

30,409,164 
18,283,591 

39,820 
63,351 

8 
3 

946 
664 

5,566 
5,263 

24 
22 

$6,752 
2,125 

434,263 
224, 444 

2,686,904 
2,241,861 

13,174 
6,963 

$1,641 
680 

246,136 
144, 468 

1,291,921 
735,767 

1,888 
1,890 

$41,108 
25,701 

4,769,123 
2,541,197 

19,870,887 
16,040,304 

32,892 
31,881 

$32,544 
19,920 

3,696,392 
2,096,566 

15,963,629 
13,347,209 

26,610 
24,008 

$7,234 
4,785 

904,981 
.389,436 

3,431,564 
2,344,775 

3,158 
5,297 

$1,330 
996 

167,750 
56, 195 

476,694 
348,320 

3,124 
2,576 

$58,061 
32,605 

6,061,509 
3,210,753 

25,845,123 
20,074,373 

67,424 
44,877 

62 

West  Virginia 

63 
64 

65 

48 
37 

322 
230 

2 
1 

$88,514 
62,889 

457,702 
314,956 

930 
600 

66 

67 
68 

All  other  states 

•  Includes  establi.'shments  distributed  as  follows:  Colorado,  1;  Iowa,  2;  Louisiana,  1;  Mississippi,  2;  North  Dakota,  1;  South  Dakota,  1;  Utah,  1. 

•  Includes  estabhshments  distributed  as  follows:  Arizona,  1;  Iowa,  2;  Kansas,  1;  Nebraska,  2;  South  Dakota,  2. 
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PRODUCTS — continued. 


Leather,  sold  in  the 
rough. 


Sides. 


Value. 


83,889       S311.022 
156,034         «7, 171 


573, 434| 
816,8091 


■,600 


687,114 
377,726 

20,800 


Sole  leather. 


Sides. 


1,262,538 
363,954 

1,091,531 
1,630,988 

673 
25 


Value. 


Upper  leather. 


Total 
value. 


?."i,  270.  545 
1.742.354 

4,231,785 
4,500,714 

3,333 
125 


$7,4S8 
24,900 

3,618 
14,986 

12,858,777 
9,104,678 

1,789 
3,250 


Call  and  kip  skins. 


Ninnber.      Value. 


1,872 
3,120 

770 
2,556 

3, 564, 723 
2,797,925 

630 

775 


$7,488 
3,900 

1,795 
4,777 

6,940,331 
4,862,420 

1,789 
2,250 


All  other 
(value). 


J21,000 

1,823 
10,209 

5,918,446 
4,242,258 


1,000 


GoatsMns 
(tanned  and  finished) 


Number.       Value.       Number.       Value. 


2 
30,471 

340 
4,676 


Sheepskins 
(tanned  and  flm.shed) . 


$7 
25,117 


2C3. 
4,275i 


2,400 
6,400 

830 
2,106 

146,755 
46,610 

7,250 
20,250 


$1,500 
2,650 


116,406 
23,904 


3,660 
12,440 


Harness  leather. 


Sides.        Value. 


67,011 
95,720 

1,504,944 
961,966 

2,927 
840 


$34,750 


322,249 
620,322 

6,097,651 
4, 194, 372 

10,935 
3,647 


AH  other 
leather, 
all  other 
products, 
and  cus- 
tom work 
(value). 


$14,323  61 
5,055  62 

163,617|63 
484,940  64 

1,863,383  65 
1,847,862  66 

16, 664  67 
21.240  68 
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Of  the  34  states  shown  separately  in  Table  5,  in  only  5 
was  there  an  increase  in  niimber  of  establishments, 
namely:  Massachusetts,  13;  California,  4;  Connecticut, 
2;  Illinois,  1;  and  Rhode  Island,  1.  The  net  loss  was 
257,  and  a  decrease  of  10  or  more  is  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  states :  Pennsylvania,  49;  North  Carolina, 
41 ;  New  York,  29;  Virginia,  21 ;  Ohio,  18;  Tennessee,  15; 
Alabama,  14;  West  Virginia,  13;  and  Indiana,  10. 
The  great  decrease  between  1880  and  1890,  as  shown  in 
Table  1,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  1890  tanning  and 
currying  were  treated  as  separate  industries,  and  an 
establishment  carrying  on  both  processes  in  the  same 
city  or  town  was  counted  twice.  Beginning  with  the 
census  of  1890,  however,  the  two  processes  have  been 
treated  as  one  industrj'',  and  under  such  conditions  an 
establishment  doing  both  is  counted  but  once. 

From  1900  to  the  year  1905,  the  capital  increased 
$68,006,833,  or  39.4  per  cent.  Nearly  every  state  con- 
tributed toward  this  increase,  only  4  showing  a  loss,  as 
follows:  New  Hampshire,  $383,780;  Kentucky,  $252,- 
696;  Indiana,  $73,799;  and  Texas,  $1,363.  Three 
states  each  reported  an  increase  of  over  $10,000,000, 
namely:  Pennsylvania,  $15,651,887;  Wisconsin,  $12,- 
125,573;  and  Massachusetts,  $11,752,266. 

All  states  presented  in  the  table  show  an  increase  in 
amount  of  wages  paid  except  New  .Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut,  New  York,  Indiana,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Texas.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  shows 
the  largest  increase,  $1,176,629;  Pennsylvania,  the 
next  largest  with  $960,232;  and  New  Jersey,  the  third 
with  $736,130. 

PRODUCTS. 

Statistics  for  some  of  the  principal  kinds  of  leather 
for  1900  and  1905  are  shown  in  Table  5,  and  Table  6 
shows  the  kind,  quantity,  and  value  of  products  and 
the  number  of  establishments  reporting  each  kind  for 
1905. 

Table  6. — Products,  hy  Tcind,  quantity,  and  value,  with  number  of 
establishments  reporting  each  Tcind:  1905. 


\ 

KIND. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 

Unit  of 
measure. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Total 

1252,620,986 

• 

Rough  leather,  sold  in  the  rough . . 
Bough  grains,  sold  in  the  rough. . . 

Rough  splits,  sold  in  the  rough 

Sole  leather: 

Oak     

146 

6 

69 

103 
39 
73 

98 

62 
32 

21 
17 

102 

81 

7 

95 
34 
172 

Sides 

Sides' 

Sides 

Sides 

Sides 

Sides 

Sides 

Number . . 
Sides 

Sides 

Number . . 

Number . . 
Number . . 
Number . . 

Number . . 
Number . . 
Number . . 

2,064,281 

268,624 

2,366,387 

3,607,963 
4,400,011 
9,929,984 

6,850,469 

6,205,050 
1,366,777 

412,367 
1,323,211 

1,802,338 

10,211,885 

341, 642 

40,019,614 

6,671,878 

20,597,598 

7,801,249 

684,418 

1,796,282 

19, 167, 805 
17,371,780 
32,676,015 

15,487,252 

6,993,231 
3,335,362 

889,480 
3,706,585 

3,611,784 

18,990,651 

864, 0„0 

32,822,282 
5,065,067 
11,168,829 

Upper  leather,  other  than  call,  kip, 
or  colt  skins: 
Grain,  satin,  kangaroo,  etc. 
(side  leather) . 

Patent    and    enameled    shoe 
leather. 

Calf  and  Mp  skins,  tanned  and  fin- 
ished: 

Goatskins,  tanned  and  finished: 
Black 

Colored                            ..       ... 

Sheepskins,  tanned  and  finished. . . 

Table  6. — Products,  by  hind,  quantity,  and  value,  with  number  of 
establishments  reporting  each  kind:  1905 — Continued. 


KIND, 

Num- 
ber ol 
estab- 
hsh- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 

Unit  of 
measure. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

26 
298 
41 
38 
31 
46 
25 
304 

636 

261 

Sides 

Sides 

Hides 

859, 564 

4,369,661 

622,836 

.  $4,754,458 

20,274,188 

5,453,167 

4,920,760 
2,283,761 
3,344,614 
2,327,647 

Leather  for  manufacture  of  gloves. 
Furniture  leather            

Hides 

204,268 

All  other  leather,  including  offal 

leather. 
All  other  products,  includipg  by- 
products, glue  stock,  etc. 
Amount  charged  for  tanning,  cur- 
rying, or  finishing  lor  others. 
Custom  work,  stock  tanned  or  fin- 
ished for  others: 
Tor    tanners,    curriers,    and 
finishers — 
Hides  tanned 

12,180,238 
7,665,223 
8,189,960 

6, 109, 481 

Number . . 
Number . . 
Number . . 
Number . . 
Number , . 

Number . . 
Number . . 
Number . . 
Number . . 

860,918 

2, 646, 632 

331,386 

390,366 

3,672,690 

426,096 

13,279,613 

1,070,669 

341,  763 
12,208,634 

1,658,168 

Sides  curried 

1, 046, 675 

412,366 

Skins  curried  or  finished. 

3, 405, 291 

For  others,  not  tanners,  cur- 
riers, or  finishers- 

2,922,995 
8,687,529 
2,702,039 
402, 813 
8,821,397 

Skins  tanned       

Splits  curried 

The  several  products  do  not  in  every  case  cover  the 
entire  quantity  of  each  particular  kind  of  leather  manu- 
factured. Goatskins  are  reported  separately,  and  they 
also  enter  into  the  products  reported  under  "leather 
for  manufacture  of  gloves;"  sheepskins,  reported  sepa- 
rately, are  also  found  under  "bookbinders'  leather" 
and  "leather  for  manufacture  of  gloves;"  calfskins 
of  the  class  of  "calf  and  kip  skins"  are  also  found  under 
"bookbinders'  leather;"  and  "patent  and  enameled 
leather,"  although  reported  separately  under  "upper 
leather"  and  "calf  and  kip  skins,"  also  constitutes  a 
large  part  of  carriage,  furniture,  and  harness  leather. 
The  totals  for  the  industry  do  not  include  the  quantity 
or  value  of  hides  and  skins  custom  tanned,  curried,  or 
finished.  \ 

Sole  leather. — The  value  of  the  output  of  sole  leather 
in  1900  constituted  27.2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
leather  manufactured  in  the  United  States;  at  the 
census  of  1905  it  formed  27.4  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  number  of  hides  produced  was  2,465,866,  or  15.9  per 
cent,  and  in  value,  $13,723,975,  or  24.7  per  cent.  In 
1900  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  reported  52.9  per  cent 
and  in  1905,  52.8  per  cent  of  the  entire  quantity  of 
sole  leather  produced  in  the  United  States.  During 
the  period  the  number  of  sides  produced  in  the  state 
increased  1,292,617,  or  15.8  per  cent,  and  the  value 
$4,862,073,  or  16.9  per  cent.  There  is  no  state  com- 
parable with  Pennsylvania  in  the  manufacture  of  sole 
leather.  Michigan,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin  were  the  only  other  states  that  reported 
individually  a  milKon  sides  or  more  in  1905,  and  their 
combined  total  was  only  slightly  more  than  one-half 
of  the  number  of  sides  reported  by  Pennsylvania. 
Of    the    remaining   28   states,    shown  separately  in 
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Table  5,  18  reported  a  total  of  3,367,778  sides,  and  10 
states  reported  none  at  all. 

Of  all  the  sole  leather  reported  in  1905,  77.5  per 
cent  was  produced  in  the  group  of  states  consisting 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Alaryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia. 
The  concentration  in  this  section  is  due  to  the  prox- 
imity of  hemlock  and  oak  forests,  from  which  is 
obtained  the  bark  that  is  used  so  largely  for  tanning. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Maine,  and  Cahfornia  produced 
19.5  per  cenLof  the  sole  leather,  and  the  remaining 
3  per  cent  was  produced  in  various  other  states. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  sole  leather  produced,  oak 
leather  formed  20.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
sides,  union  24.5  per  cent,  and  hemlock  55.4  per  cent. 
Of  the  total  value  reported,  oak  leather  formed  27.7 
per  cent,  union  25.1  per  cent,  and  hemlock  47.2  per 
cent. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  estabUshments  that 
reported  sole  leather  exclusively  in  1905: 

Number  of  establishments 144 

Capital .?92,  215,661 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number 435 

Salaries 8723,836 

^Yage-eamers,  average  number 10,  789 

Total  wages 84,687,893 

Miscellaneous  expenses S3, 130,  982 

Cost  of  materials  used -554,  698,  223 

Value  of  products SG4,  841, 056 

The  tanning  of  sole  leather  is  practically  a  separate 
industry,  as  the  estabhshments  summarized  in  this 
table  reported  in  1905,  93.7  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
such  leather  tanned  in  the  United  States. 

EougTi  leather. — At  the  census  of  1905  compared 
with  that  of  1900  rough  leather,  sold  in  the  rough, 
showed  an  increase  in  value  of  $3,316,604,  or  48.3  per 
cent.  Of  the  6  leading  states  in  value  of  products, 
Pennsylvania  ranked  first  at  both  censuses  and 
showed  an  increase  of  $979,788,  or  74.3  per  cent. 
Virginia  ranked  second  in  1905  and  fourth  in  1900, 
with  an  increase  of  $1,101,176,  or  244.9  per  cent,  in 
value  of  products;  Xorth  Carolina  was  third  in  1905 
and  fifth  in  1900,  the  increase  being  $975,645,  or  205 
per  cent;  New  Jersey  was  fourth  in  1905  and  sixth 
in  1900,  with  an  increase  of  $420,040,  or  92.7  per  cent; 
New  York  was  fifth  in  1905  and  second  in  1900,  the 
value  of  products  having  decreased  $293,840,  or  26 
per  cent;  and  Wisconsin,  the  state  holding  sixth  rank 
in  1905,  was  eighth  in  1900,  the  increase  being  $309,388, 
or  81.9  per  cent. 

Upper  leather. — Upper  leather,  as  shown  in  Table  5, 
is  divided  into  calf  and  kip  skins  and  "all  other."  In 
1905  compared  with  1900  the  number  of  calf  and 
kip  skins  increased  3,499,782,  or  39.5  per  cent,  and 
the  value  $7,678,769,  or  48.9  per  cent.  Of  the  total 
number  tanned  and  finished,  82.6  per  cent  were 
"grain"  finished,  14.6  per  cent  "flesh"  finished,  and 
2.8  per  cent  were  made  into  patent  and  enameled 
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leather.  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  IlUnois,  and  New 
York  produced  89.2  per  cent  of  the  skins,  these  being 
the  only  states  reporting  over  a  milhon  skins  each. 
Massachusetts  was  the  largest  producer  of  calf  and  kip 
skins  in  the  United  States,  with  32.7  per  cent  of  the 
total,  and  also  made  the  largest  gain  over  1900,  the 
increase  in  number  of  skins  being  1,793,076  and  in 
value  $3,445,864.  Wisconsin  produced  the  next 
largest  quantity,  28.9  per  cent,  with  an  increase  over 
1900  of  766,798  in  number  of  skins  and  $2,077,911  in 
value.  IlUnois,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan  each 
showed  a  large  increase  in  production,  while  New  Jersey 
reported  the  largest  decrease. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  leather 
included  under  the  head  "upper  leather,  other  than 
calf,  kip,  or  colt  skins,"  and  the  number  of  establish- 
ments reporting  same  are  shown  in  Table  6.  A  com- 
parison of  the  figures  in  this  table  with  those  in  the 
corresponding  table  in  the  Census  report  for  1900  shows 
that  "grain,"  etc.,  and  "finished  sphts"  decreased  both 
in  anaount  and  in  value,  and  that  horsehide  decreased 
somewhat  in  amount,  but  increased  in  value.  Patent 
and  enameled  shoe  leather  increased  472.6  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  205.3  per  cent  in  value — a  notable 
tact — as  at  one  time  it  was  said  that  this  kind  of 
leather  could  not  be  made  successfully  in  the  United 
States.  A  comparison  in  regard  to  coltskins  is  not 
possible,  as  the  figures  were  not  given  separately  in 
1900.  Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  coltskins  reported 
in  1905  were  manufactured  in  Pennsylvania  and  nearly 
all  the  remainder  in  New  York  state.  Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York  produced  81.7  per  cent 
of  the  grain  leather,  etc.,  Wisconsin  leading  with 
1,923,636  sides,  valued  at  $4,751,770.  These  states 
also  reported  about  the  same  percentage  of  finisned 
splits,  Massachusetts  leading  with  2,357,182,  valued  at 
$2,667,982.  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey  made  86.3  per  cent  of  the  patent  and  enameled 
shoe  leather  reported  in  this  country  in  1905.  Massa- 
chusetts reported  the  greatest  number  of  sides,  506,450, 
valued  at  $981,551,  but  New  Jersey,  while  returning 
only  318,182  sides,  reported  a  value  of  $1,497,893 — evi- 
dently a  much  higher  grade  of  leather.  Horsehides 
were  produced  mainly  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Mas- 
sachusetts, Wisconsin,  New  York,  Illinois,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  and  Michigan  produced  95.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  "  upper  leather  other  than 
calf,  kip,  or  colt  skins." 

The  value  of  upper  leather,  $52,784,265,  given  in 
Table  5  does  not  include  upper  leather  made  of  goat 
and  sheep  skins.  These  skins,  a  separate  class  of 
products,  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  it  is 
impossible  from  the  Census  reports  to  make  a  segre- 
gation of  the  number  used  for  upper  leather. 

Goatskins. — There  was  a  decrease  of  2.9  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  goatskins  and  an  increase  of  6.2  per  cent 
in  value,  and,  notwithstanding  the  output  reported  in 
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1905  formed  but  15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  leather 
produced  in  the  United  States  compared  with  ]  7.5  per 
cent  in  1900,  goatskins  continued  to  lead  in  number 
and  value  all  other  kinds  of  skins  manufactured.  The 
skins  were  converted  chiefly  into  "glazed  kid"  by 
what  is  known  as  the  "chrome"  process  and  used  for 
shoe  uppers,  although  some  were  made  into  "glove" 
leather,  etc.  Table  6  shows  that  40,019,614  skins,  or 
87.6  per  cent,  were  finished  "black,"  and  5,671,878,  or 
12.4  per  cent,  "colored."  Of  the  production  of  this 
class  of  leather  in  the  United  States,  Pennsylvania  led 
at  the  census  of  1905,  as  in  1900,  the  output  reported 
in  1905  amounting  to  50.1  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Delaware  reported  the  next  largest  output  of  goat- 
skins— 23.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  and  New  York  followed  in  the  order 
named,  and  these  5  states  produced  45,230,953  skins, 
valued  at  $37,620,284,  practically  the  entire  production 
of  the  United  States. 

Sheepskins. — Although  the  number  of  sheepskins 
tanned  and  finished  increased  only  1 . 5  per  cent ,  the  total 
value  increased  3  3 . 7  per  cent .  Ninety  and  eight-tenths 
per  cent  of  the  skins  were  produced  by  the  following 
states,  named  in  order  of  quantity  reported :  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Maine,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  California.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Maine  also  led  in  the  production  of  sheepskins  in  1900 
and  ranked  in  the  order  named.  In  1905Massachusetts 
reported  33.5  per  cent  of  the  number  of  finished  sheep- 
skins produced  in  the  United  States.  As  compared  with 
1900  there  was,  however,  a  decrease  of  1,697,583  skins,  or 

19.8  per  cent,  in  number,  but  an  increase  of  $263,307, 
or  7.2  per  cent,  in  value.  Notwithstanding  these  fig- 
ures, the  state  was  still  first  in  this  branch  of  the 
industry.  New  York  reported  an  increase  in  quantity  of 
1,771,736  skins,  or  59.1  per  cent,  and  in  value  of 
$1,688,878,  or  124.1  per  cent,  and  Maine  showed  a 
slight  increase  over  1900  in  both  number  of  skins 
and  value.  A  variety  of  articles  are  made  from 
sheepskins,  such  as  pocketbooks,  gloves,  cushions, 
bellows,  traveling  bags,  shoe  linings  and  trimmings, 
saddle  pads,  imitation  chamois  skins,  sporting  goods, 
and  many  fancy  articles.  It  is  tanned  and  finished 
much  better  than  formerly,  and  is  not  only  made  to 
resemble  closely  other  varieties  of  leather  of  superior 
qualitj'^,  but  is  used  for  shoes  of  a  cheap  grade.  Skins 
dressed  with  the  wool  on  are  made  into  coats,  caps, 
mats,  sleigh  robes,  gloves,  etc. 

Harness  leather. — The  production  of  harness  leather 
increased  during  the  period  1900  to  1905,  924,945,  or 

26.9  per  cent,  in  number  of  sides,  and  $3,562,132,  or 
21.3  per  cent,  in  value. 

Wisconsin  reported  the  largest  production,  1,504,944 
sides,  valued  at  $6,097,651.     The  state  also  led  in 


1900  and  increased  its  production  from  1900  to  1905 
by  542,978  sides,  or  56.4  per  cent,  in  quantity  and 
$1,903,279,  or  45.4  per  cent,  in  value.  Pennsylvania 
was  second  in  1905,  as  in  1900,  with  a  product  of 
518,178  sides,  valued  at  $2,989,450,  which  is  an 
increase  of  67,826  sides,  or  15.1  per  cent  in  number, 
and  of  $497,728,  or  20  per  cent,  in  value.  CaHfornia 
was  next,  as  in  1900,  although  reporting  a  decrease 
both  in  quantity  and  in  value.  Ohio  was  fourth, 
with  a  decrease  of  26,581  in  number  of  sides,  but  an 
increase  of  $29,121  in  value.  Kentucky  was  the  only 
other  state  reporting  a  product  of  over  a  milhon 
dollars  in  value.  Five  states — Wisconsin,  Pennsyl- 
vania, California,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky — produced 
2,859,229  sides,  valued  at  $13,927,748,  or  68.7  per 
cent  of  the  entire  production  of  the  country.  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Iowa,  and 
Utah  produced  no  harness  leather,  and  the  products 
of  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  and  Washington  were  of  a  less  value 
than  $100,000  each.  The  production  of  harness 
leather,  as  shown  by  Table  6,  was  reported  by  .298 
establishments,  the  largest  number  manufacturing  any 
one  kind  of  leather. 

Other  products. — With  respect  to  the  remaining 
kinds  of  leather,  a  comparison  of  the  figures  in  this 
table  with  corresponding  statistics  of  the  census  of 
1900  shows  that  carriage  and  furniture  leather  in- 
creased both  in  quantity  and  in  value,  the  increase  in 
furniture  leather  being  especially  notable,  namely, 
102.4  per  cent  in  number  of  hides  and  153.3  per  cent 
in  value.  Trimk,  bag,  pocketbook,  bookbinders', 
and  glove  leather  also  show,  respectively,  increases 
in  value  over  1900. 

Included  under  "all  other  leather"  are  kangaroo 
sldns,  used  for  shoe  uppers;  lambskins,  used  chiefly 
for  gloves;  sealskms,  used  for  cloaks  and  caps  when 
dressed  by  tanning  estabhshments;  alligator  sldns, 
used  for  vahses,  satchels,  and  cigar  cases;  skirting 
leather;  offal  leather,  etc.  The  principal  items  com- 
prising "all  other  products"  were  wool,  hair,  and 
glue  stock.  The  value  of  the  wool  sold  in  the  census 
year  is  estimated  at  $2,225,000. 

There  were  251  establishments  reporting  custom 
work  in  1905,  104  of  them  exclusively.  Many  made 
a  specialty  of  enameling,  embossing,  coloring,  clean- 
ing, paring,  skiving,  etc.  The  estimated  number  and 
value  of  hides  and  skins  that  were  tanned,  curried,  or 
finished  for  others  are  given  in  Table  6,  hides  or  skins 
tanned  and  then  curried  or  finished  being  included 
in  the  totals  for  each  process. 

Table  7  shows  the  rank  of  states  according  to  capital, 
average  number  of  wage-earners,  total  wages,  and 
value  of  products,  for  1900  and  1905. 
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■Bable  7.— rank  of  states  ACCORDING  TO  CAPITAL,  AVERAGE  NUIIBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS,  WAGES,  AND  VALUE 

OF  RRODUCTS:  1905  AND  1900. 


Cen- 
sus. 


United  States . 


Alabama. 


Arkansas'. 


Calif  omia. 


Connecticut . 


Delaware . 


Georgia. 


DUnois. 


Indiana. 


Kentucky. 


Louisiana  2. . 


Maine. 


Maryland 

Massachusetts . 


Mlcliigan.. 


Minnesota . . . 

Mississippi'-. 
Missouri 


New  HampsMre. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 


Ohio. 


Oregon 

PennsylTania . . . 
Rhode  Island... 
Eouth  Carolina . 
Tennessee 


Texas. 


Utahs... 
Vermont. 


Virginia 

Washington . 


1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 


Rank. 


34 


10 


31 


33 


30 


Amount. 


8242,584,254 
173,977,421 


946,282 
464,005 

2,190 

6,368,078 
4,820,205 

894,079 
639,408 

6, 645, 852 
6, 178, 804 

2,406,238 
1, 434, 390 

11,649,246 
4,751,474 

1,247,656 
1,321,455 

4, 428, 693 
4,681,389 


1,464,735 
1,376,106 

2,018,666 
1,088,725 

27,070,206 
15,317,940 

6,860,797 
5,214,042 

82,260 
23,060 


1,345,163 
922,083 

1, 616, 497 
1,900,277 

12, 492, 373 
9,906,119 

24,037,904 
19,062,817 

2, 568, 965 
1,299,798 

6,915,341 
5,822,580 

272,048 
173, 144 

72,972,114 
57,320,227 

252,972 
167,900 

17,080 
6,595 

4,013,289 
3, 444, 197 

23,400 
24, 763 

8,625 

201,466 
160,906 

4,635,224 
4,032,387 


WAGE-EAENEES   AND  WAGES. 


Average  uvun- 
ber. 


Eank.  Number. 


30 


32 


57,239 
52, 109 


Wages. 


Eank.      Amount. 


261 
165 


1,515 
1,454 

169 
179 

2,836 
2,457 

533 
410 

2,770 
2,263 

265 
400 

728 
810 


515 
687 

531 

455 

9,074 
7,010 

1,747 
1,427 

40 
18 


217 
185 

492 
652 

4,953 
4,178 

5,444 
6,530 

634 
366 

1,610 
1,384 

94 
63 

14, 413 
13,396 

87 
69 

4 
10 

736 
803 

.     22 
29 

3 

60 
68 

1,055 


I  None  reported  in  1905. 


37,950 
17,600 

'Included  in  "all  other  states"  in  1905. 


33 


34 


31 


29 


$27,049,152 
22,591,091 


77,020 
71, 440 

750 

945,051 
870,973 

81,633 
90,068 

1,176,061 
1,044,903 

153,956 
92,030 

1,326,440 
1,145,170 

133,701 
161, 942 

326,696 
321, 668 

1,341 

236,987 
229,268 

217, 579 
156, 182 

4,656,327 
3,379,698 

865, 673 
559, 142 

19,350 
3,550 


131,212 
98,678 

215, 101 
219,292 

2,793,327 
2,067,197 

2, 485, 162 
2,776,115 

149, 268 
105, 132 

839, 171 
617, 409 

67,366 
27,532 

6, 417, 750 
5, 457, 518 

48,276 
32,092 

1,286 
2,000 

261, 665 
239,870 

8,242 
9,216 

1,500 

27,066 
31,225 

357,699 
313, 677 


VALUE   OF  PEOD- 
UCTS. 


Rank. 


5,752 
2,125 


Value. 


$252,620,986 
204,038,127 


33 


34 


32 


844,403 
1,005,368 

5,859 

8,072,257 
7, 405, 981 

748,038 
891, 478 

10,250,842 
9,400,604 

2,382,127 
1, 187, 697 

10,758,196 
7,847,835 

1,050,946 
1, 689, 802 

3,952,277 
3,757,016 

10,167 

2, 500, 146 
2, 451, 713 . 

1,911,348 
1,754,102 

33,362,999 
26,067,714 

9,340,349 
6,015,590 

132, 533 
19,336 

3,556 

1, 128, 382 
816, 720 

1,773,611 
2,664,942 

21,495,329 
13, 747, 155 

21,642,945 
23,205,991 

2,662,174 
1,502,378 

6,512,764 
6,182,065 

484, 673 
249,728 

69,427,852 
56,615,009 

346,647 
292,939 

10,822 
18,387 

3,583,871 
2, 802, 117 

61,225 
76,508 

5,863 

342,312 
365,099 

5,829,812 
4,716,920 

58,061 
32,605 
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Table  7.— RANK  OF  STATES  ACCORDING  TO  CAPITAL,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS,  WAGES,  AND  VALUE; 

OF  PRODUCTS:  1905  AND  1900— Continued. 


Cen- 
sus. 

CAPITAL. 

■WAGE-EAKN6KS  AND  WAGES. 

VALUE  OF  PKOD- 
UCTS. 

STATE. 

Rani. 

Amount. 

Average  num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Rank. 

Value. 

Rank. 

Number. 

Rant. 

Amount. 

West  Virginia 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

11905 
2  1900 

7 
9 

2 
3 

18,750,696 
5,049,615 

30,409,164 
18,283,591 

39,820 
63,351 

12 
14 

3 
4 

946 
664 

5,556 
5,262 

24 
22 

11 
15 

4 
4 

$434,263 
224,444 

2,686,904 
2,241,861 

13,174 
6,963 

11 
13 

3 
4 

$6,061,509 
3,210,753 

25,845,123 
20,074,373 

57,424 
44,877 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 

1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Colorado,  1;  Iowa,  2;  Louisiana,  1;  Mississippi,  2;  North  Dakota,  1;  South  Dakota,  1;  Utah,  1. 
'  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows;  Arizona,  1;  Iowa,  2;  Kansas,  1;  Nebraska,  2;  South  Dakota,  2. 


The  table  shows  that  at  the  census  of  1905  there 
were  5  states — Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Wiscon- 
sin, New  York,  and  New  Jersey — that  reported  prod- 
ucts valued  at  over  $20,000,000  each,  having  a  com- 
bined total  of  $171,764,248,  or  68  per  cent  of  the  total 
for  the  United  States.  -  In  1900  the  same  states  reported 
a  combined  total  of  $138,710,242,  which  formed  the 
same  percentage  of  the  total  for  the  United  States  as 
ia  1905. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  leading  state  in  the  produc- 
tion of  leather,  both  in  1900  and  1905.  The  number 
of  establishments  reported  dropped  from  254  to  205, 
but  capital  increased  $15,651,887,  or  27.3  per  cent; 
number  of  wage-earners,  1,017,  or  7^6  per  cent;  total 
wages,  $960,232,  or  17.6  per  cent;  cost  of  materials, 
$13,008,424,  or  30.7  per  cent;  and  value  of  products, 
$13,812,843,  or  24.8  per  cent.  The  value  of  products 
in  1900  formed  27.3,  and  in  1905,  27.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  United  States.  The  state  led  in  the 
production  of  sole  leather,  glazed  kid,  and  rough 
leather.  The  chief  tanning  materials  used  were  hem- 
lock bark,  quebracho,  oak  bark  extract,  and  chemicals. 

Massachusetts  was  second  in  importance  at  both 
censuses  and  was  one  of  the  few  states  that  showed 
an  increase  in  number  of  establishments — ^from  119  to 
132.  Capital  increased  $11,752,266,  or  76.7  per  cent; 
the  number  of  wage-earners,  2,064,  or  29.4  per  cent; 
total  wages,  $1,176,629,  or  34.8  percent;  and  value  of 
products,  $7,285,285,  or  27.9  per  cent.  The  value  of 
products  in  1900  formed  12.8  and  in  1905,  13.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States.  The  state  led 
in  the  production  of  calf  and  kip  skins  and  sheepsldn 
leather,  and  produced  goatskin,  grain,  and  other  upper 
leather  in  large  quantities.  All  of  the[principal  tanning 
materials  were  used. 

Wisconsin  ranked  third.  Although  it  lost  9  estab- 
lishments in  1905  compared  with  1900,  it  increased 
$12,125,573,  or  66.3  per  cent,  in  capital;  294,  or  6.6 
per  cent,  in  number  of  wage-earners;  $445,043,  or  19.9 
per  cent,  in  wages;  and  $5,770,750,  or  28.7  per  cent, 
in  value  of  products.     In  lands  of  leather  produced, 


calf  and  kip  skins  led;  harness  leather,  of  which  Wis- 
consin produced  more  than  any  other  state,  was  next, 
followed  by  grain  and  sole  leather.  Hemlock  bark 
formed  over  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tanning  ma- 
terials; quebracho,  gambler,  and  chemicals  also  were 
largely  used. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  close  rivals  for 
fourth  position.  These  .states  show  results  that 
make  an  interesting  comparison.  New  Jersey  with 
73  estabhshments  reported  products  valued  at 
$21,495,329,  which  is  but  $147,616  less  than  that  for 
New  York,  which  had  118  estabhshments.  To  pro- 
duce this  almost  equal  value  of  products.  New  Jersey 
had  a  capital  of  $12,492,-373  as  against  a  capital  in 
New  York  of  $24,037,904,  or  $11,545,531  less;  4,953 
wage-earners  as  against  5,444,  or  491  less;  but  paid 
in  wages  $2,793,327  as  against  $2,485,162  for  New 
York,  or  $308,165  more. 

At  the  census  of  1905,  compared  with  that  of  1900, 
New  York  gained  $4,975,087  in  capital,  but  lost  29  in 
number  of  estabhshments,  1,086  in  number  of  wage- 
earners,  $289,953  in  total  wages,  and  $1,563,046  in 
value  of  products.  The  principal  tanning  materials 
used  were  hemlock  bark,  quebracho,  and  chemicals,  and 
the  principal  products  were  sole  leather,  upper  leather, 
calf  and  kip  skins,  sheepskins,  and  harness  leather.  At 
the  census  of  1905  the  state  led  in  glove  leather,  with 
36.4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  this  class  of  leather 
produced  in  the  United  States.  New  Jersey  lost  4  estab- 
lishments, but  gained  $2,586,254  in  capital,  775  in  num- 
ber of  wage-earners,  $736,130  in  wages,  and  $7,748,174 
in  value  of  products.  The  chief  tanning  materials 
used  were  oak  bark,  quebracho,  and  chemicals.  In 
the  manufacture  of  carriage,  furniture,  bookbinders', 
trunk,  bag,  and  pocketbook  leather,  New  Jersey  led  all 
other  states.  Goatskins,  patent  and  enamel,  and 
rough  leather  were  also  produced  in  large  quantities. 

Other  states  that  reported  a  value  of  products  of  over 
$5,000,000  were  Illinois,  having  large  quantities  of 
calfskin  leather;  Delaware,  the  chief  product  of  which 
was  goatskin,  or  glazed  kid;  and  Michigan,  California, 
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Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia,  ranking  in  the  order 
named.  Pennsylvania  showed  the  largest  amount  of 
increase  in  the  total  value  of  products,  namely,  113,812,- 
843,  and  Minnesota  the  largest  proportionate  increase, 
585.4  per  cent. 

The  value  of  products  according  to  geographic  divi- 
sions, given  in  the  following  tabular  statement,  shows 
an  important  concentration  iu  Eastern  states. 


North  Atlantic . 
South  Atlantic - 
North  Central'. 
South  Central  2. 
Western^ 


1905 


$151,629,879 

29,108,634 

54,768,282 

8,441,776 

8,614,991 


1900 


$125,302,040 

21,790,741 

■41,545,721 

7,660,571 

7,694,177 


Per  cent 

ol 
increase. 


21.0 
33.6 
31.8 
10.2 
12.0 


'Exclusive  of  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  in  1905,  and  Iowa, 

isas,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota  in  1900. 

s  Exclusive  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  in  1905. 

>  Exclusive  ol  Colorado  and  Utah  in  1905,  and  Arizona  in  1900. 

The  North  Atlantic  division,  according  to  the  state- 
ment, reported  61.4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
products  for  the  United  States  in  1900  and  60  per 
cent  in  1905.  The  decrease  in  percentage  of  total  is 
due  to  a  larger  proportionate  increase  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  divisions,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  affect  materially  the  leading  position  held 
by  the  North  Atlantic  states. 

New  York  is  the  only  state  of  promiaence  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather  having  a  decrease  in  value  of 
products.  A  comparison  of  the  reports  for  1900  and 
1905  shows  that  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  goat- 
skins and  upper  and  glove  leather  reported  in  1905  a 
largely  reduced  output,  and  others  retired  from  busi- 
ness; but  this  decrease  in  New  York  state,  which  is 
only  6.7  per  cent,  was  overcome  by  the  increases  in  the 
neighboring  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Massachusetts. 

The  next  largest  division  was  the  North  Central,  with 
20.4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products  ia  1900  and 
21.7  per  cent  in  1905.  Wisconsin  was  by  far  the  lead- 
ing state,  its  production  beiug  47.2  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Illinois  and  Michigan  were  also  prominent, 
the  former  producing  considerable  ' '  upper  "  leather  and 
the  latter  "sole"  leather.  The  proximity  to  forests, 
from  which  is  obtained  most  of  the  tanning  materials 
used,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  indus- 
try in  these  states. 

The  South  Atlantic  division  reported  10.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  products  for  the  United  States  in 
1900  and  11.5  per  cent  in  1905,  the  proportionate 
increase  between  1900  and  1905  being  more  than  that 
of  any  other  division.  Delaware  was  the  leading 
state,  followed  by  West  Virginia  and  Virginia.  In 
West  Virginia,  in  which  nearly  the  entire  product  was 
sole  leather,  the  increase  over  1900  in  the  value  of 
products  was  88.8  per  cent,  the  highest  next  to  that  of 
Georgia,  which  showed  an  increase  of  100.6  per  cent. 
Virginia  produced  sole  and  rough  leather  chiefly. 


The  South  Central  and  Western  divisions  produced 
but  6.8  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States. 
California,  the  leading  state  in  these  divisions,  produced 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  for  both  divisions,  and 
manufactured  oak  sole  and  harness  leather  chiefly. 
The  two  divisions  reported  about  the  same  value  of 
products  at  both  censuses,  the  Western  gaining 
slightly  more  both  in  amount  and  percentage  than  the 
South  Central. 

Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  states  and 
Virginia  were  the  original  tanning  states,  but  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, formerly  classified  as  the  Middle  states,  have 
held,  as  a  group,  first  place  for  over  a  half  century, 
and  their  combined  product  reported  in  1905  was  nearly 
one-half  of  the  value  reported  for  the  United  States. 
The  present  subdivision  known  as  the  "Southern  North 
Atlantic" — New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia— reported  44.6  per  cent  of  the  total  value  for  the 
country.  The  manufacture  of  leather  is  still  concen- 
trated largely  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  growth  of  the  industry  has  been  so  consistent  in 
that  section  that,  despite  large  increases  in  production 
in  some  of  the  North  Central  states,  the  East  still 
holds  the  leading  position. 

As  noted  in  connection  with  Table  5,  the  5  leading 
states  were  Pennsylvania;  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  ranked 
first  in  every  item.  Massachusetts  was  second  in  all 
but  capital,  in  which  item  the  state  was  fourth  in  1900 
and  third  in  1905.  Wisconsin  was  third  in  capital  in 
1900,  but  fourth  in  the  other  items.  In  1905  this  state 
advanced  to  second  place  in  capital,  third  in  value  of 
products  and  number  of  wage-earners,  and  remained 
fourth  in  amount  of  wages  paid.  New  York  in  1900 
was  second  in  capital  and  third  in  the  other  items,  and 
in  1 905  dropped  to  fifth  place  in  amount  of  wages  paid 
and  fourth  place  in  the  other  items.  New  Jersey 
ranked  fifth  in  capital,  number  of  wage-earners,  wages, 
and  value  of  products  in  1900,  but  advanced  to  third 
place  in  amount  of  wages  reported  in  1905. 

Table  8  shows  the  cities  that  reported  leather  to  the 
value  of  over  $5,000,000  in  1905,  with  their  rank  by 
value  of  products,  with  the  per  cent  of  increase,  for 
1900  and  1905. 

Table  8. — Cities  reporting  in   1905  products  of  over  $5,000,000, 
ranked  by  value  of  products,  with  per  cent  of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

CITY. 

Rank. 

Value  of 
products. 

Rank. 

Value  of 
products. 

of 
increase. 

I 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

$23,903,239 
14,074,397 
13,  577, 719 
10,250,842 
9, 420,  426 
7,919,370 
6,364,928 

1 
3 
2 
4 
5 
6 
7 

$18,187,231 
10,267,835 
10, 857, 192 
9,379,504 
6,979,289 
4,460,738 
1,515,935 

31.4 

37.1 

25.1 

9.3 

35.0 

77.0 

CflTTidpn  N  J           

319.9 

I 
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Philadelphia,  which  cit}''  ranked  first  at  both  cen- 
suses, reported  products  in  1900  that  formed  8.9  per 
cent,  and  in  1905,  9.5  per,  ceut,  of  the  total  value  of 
products  for  the  United  States.  -The  increase  siiice 
1900  was  $5,716,008,  or  ,31.4  per  cent.  Philadelphia 
is  the  center  of  the  "chrome"  or  glazed  kid  branch  of 
the  leather  industry  and  its  manufacture  first  proved 
successful  there.  Of  the  value  of  products  reported  at 
the  census  of  1905,  $19,070,981  was  for  goatskins. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  ranked  third  in  1900  and  second  in 
1905.  An  increase  in  value  of  products  of  $3,806,562, 
or  37.1  per  cent,  is  shown,  and  the  principal  leather 
manufactured  was  calf  and  kip  skins,  upper  leather  in 
the  side,  and  harness  leather.  iS^'ewark,  N.  J.,  wh.icli 
ranked  second  in  1900  and  third  in  1905,  reported  an 
increase  of  $2,720,527,  or  25.1  per  cent,  and  the  chief 
products  were  carriage,  furniture,  patent,  enameled, 
trunk,  bag,  and  pocketbook  leather.  Wilmington, 
Del.,  the  fourth  in  ranlc  at  both  censuses,  reported  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  products  of  onlj'  $871,338,  or 
9.3  per  cent.  The  principal  leather  manufactmred  was 
glazed  kid.  These  4  cities,  e^ch  having  a  produc- 
tion valued  at  over  $10,000,000,  reported  $61,806,197 
worth  of  leather  in  1905,  being  24.5  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  all  leather  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
If  there  is  added  to  this  the  value  of  the  products  of 
the  next  3  cities,  given  in  the  table  according  to  rank, 
namely,  Chicago,  111.,  Peabody,  Mass.,  and  Camden, 
N.  J.,  the  total  for  the  7  leading  cities  is  $85,510,921, 
or  33.8  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States.  As 
these  cities  reported  products  valued  at  $61,647,724 
in  1900,  the  increase  during  the  semidecade  was 
$23,863,197,  or  38.7  per  cent.  Camden,  N.  J.,  the  city 
seventh  in  rank,  shows  the  remarkable  gain  in  value  of 
products  of  319.9  per  cent. 

Power. — Table  9  is  a  summary  of  power  used,  1900 
and  1905. 

Table  9. — Number  of  establishments  reporting  power,  and  amount 
of  each  hind  of  power:  1905  and  1900. 


Total  number  of  establiahments 

Number  of  establishments  reporting  power 

Total  horsepower 

Owned: 

Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  or  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors- 
Number  

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Eented: 

Electric,  horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower 


1905 


1,049 

909 

129,975 

1,306 

991 

91,917 

1,524 
107,610 

1,607 
84, 229 

77 
6,086 

25 
866 

62 
1,935 

109 
2,231 

689 

12,525 

60 

206 

3,057 

3 

2,014 
845 

863 
668 

Table  2  shows  a  large  increase,  118.9  per  cent,  from 
1900  to  1905  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
machinery,  tools,  and  implements.  The  increase  in 
the  use  of  power  shown  in  Table  9  is  consistent  with 
this  increased  use  of  machinery.  The  percentage  of 
establishments  reporting  power  increased  from  75.9 
in  1900  to  86.7  per  cent  in  1905.  The  total  horse- 
power increased  38,058,  or  41.4  per  cent,  and  the 
average  horsepower  per  establishment  increased  from 
93  to  143.  All  tinds  of  power  show  gains  except 
waterpower.  In  percentage  of  gain,  gas  or  gasoline 
was  first,  electricity  second,  and  steam  third. 

Exports  amd  imports. — Table  10  gives  the  exports  of 
the  principal  kinds  of  leather,  1891  to  1905. 

Table  XO.— Exports  of  the  principal  Hnds  of  leather:  1891  to  1905.^ 


YEAK  END- 
ING 
JUNE  30 — 


1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 
1900, 
1899, 
1898 
1897 
1896 
1895, 
1894, 
1893, 
1892. 
1891. 


Total. 


$28, 058, 342 
24,851,682 
23, 514, 199 
22,360,134 
21,320,646 
21, 797, 157 
19,725,473 
17, 796, 404 
16,431,265 
17,764,985 
13, 640, 563 
12,778,945 
10,  695, 284 
10,618,363 
12,023,445 


Sole. 


59, 444, 
6,978, 
6,920, 
6, 569, 
6, 577, 
6,  433, 
6, 280 
6, 644, 
6, 510, 
7,474 
6,919 
6,48i; 
5, 192, 
6,783, 
6, 16a 


Kid 
(glazed) . 


576,204 
512,179 
995,200 
765,699 
561,352 
909,914 
694, 265 
249,990 

h 
m 
(') 


Patent 
or  en- 
ameled. 


$166,320 

170, 940 

122,782 

161,930 

82,868 

101, 708 

82,908 

93, 847 

313,151 

369, 462 

285,  662 

249, 127 

246, 288 

249,239 

364,770 


Splits, 

buff, 

grain,  and 

all  other 

upper. 


$15,057,791 
15,049,602 
13, 493,  499 
12,817,017 
11,841,610 
11,913,266 
11,576,822 
9,949,693 
8,793,902 
8,903,863 
5, 763, 278 
5,221,205 
4, 440, 524 
3,880,475 
5,161,211 


All 

other 

leather. 


51,813,154 

1,140,364 

982,251 

1,066,731 

1,257,084 

1,438,976 

1,090,574 

858,421 

813,798 

1,017,649 

682,241 

827,356 

817, 409 

605,094 

329,102 


1  Bureau  of   Statist.cs,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States. 
!  Not  enumerated  separately. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  Table  10  that  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  total  exports  from  1904  to  1905, 
namely,  $3,206,760,  or  12.9  per  cent,  the  largest  in- 
crease in  any  one  year  except  from  1895  to  1896,  when 
it  was  $4,124,432,  or  30.2  per  cent.  The  largest  in- 
crease in  the  former  year  was  in  sole  leather,  $2,466,376, 
or  35.3  per  cent.  In  1891  the  total  value  of  leather 
exported  was  $12,023,445;  in  1905,  $28,058,342,  an 
increase  of  133.4  per  cent.  "Splits,  buff,  grain,  and 
all  other  upper  leather"  shows  the  largest  increase, 
$9,896,580,  or  191.7  per  cent,  and  sole  leather  the  next 
largest,  an  increase  of  $3,276,511,  or  53.1  per  cent. 
Glazed  Idd  from  1898,  the  year  it  was  first  reported 
separately,  to  1900  increased  $1,659,924,  or  664  per 
cent;  since  the  latter  year  the  amount  has  varied,  and 
in  1905  it  was  somewhat  less  than  in  1900. 

Table  ll  gives  the  imports  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
leather,  1891  to  1905. 


LEATHER,  TANNED,  CURRIED,  AND  FINISHED. 
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Table  11.— Imports  of  thep-in-ipalMnds  of  leather:  1891  to  1905. 


Calfskins, 

TEAS 
ENDING 
JUNE- 

Total. 

Band  or 
belting 
and  sole 
leather. 

tanned  or 
tanned  and 
dressed,  and 
patent,  enam- 
eled, and 
japanned. 

Skins  for 
morocco. 

Upper  leather, 
dressed,  and 

skins,  dressed 
and  finished, 

not  elsewhere 
specified 

IMS 

$5,612,642 

t92,079 

$605,960 

$2,446,481 

$2, 468, 122 

1904 

4,909,231 

46,275 

772,610 

l,S.s>i,015 

2,201,331 

1903 

5,173,566 

68,421 

964,044 

2,161,885 

1,979,216 

1902 

5,021,846 

73,914 

170,963 

1,800,965 

2,916,004 

1901 

5,701,193 

34,  ISS 

69,691 

2,7(j3,101 

2,834,203 

1900 

6.519.172 

47,21S 

132,674 

3,134,657 

3,204,623 

1899 

5,237,707 

52,r.S8 

25S.  84C. 

2,455,332 

2,470,841 

1898 

5,625,145 

155,860 

176,578 

3,0S1,770 

2,210,937 

1897.:.... 

6,337,644 

157, 128 

53,395 

3,716,259 

2, 410, 862 

1896 

6,098,005 

71,702 

496,051 

3,145,989 

2,384,263 

1895 

6,863,343 

256,505 

527,427 

3,728,255 

2,361,156 

1894 

4,608,330 

16, 4o'.i 

3S4, 796 

2, 4S4,  740 

1,622,335 

1893 

8,2.S-2.172 

,  34,862 

1,548.356 

4,137,435 

2, 561, 519 

1892 

6,812,607 

24,101 

1,199,954 

3,497.879 

2,090,673 

1891 

6,319,5!.2 

21,896 

890,729 

3,474,735 

1,932,222 

1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States. 


The  total  value  of  imports  of  leather  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  amounted  to  .589,022,185,  an  average  of 
nearly  86,000,000  per  anmmi.  The  imports  were  high- 
est in  1893  and  lowest  in  1894.  In  1891  they  were 
86,319,582  and  in  1905,  85,612,642,  a  decrease  of 
8706,940,  or  11.2  per  cent.  Ski.ns  for  morocco  show 
the  greatest  loss.  Except  in  calfskins  1905  imports 
were  sHghtly  larger  than  those  for  1904.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  value  of  exports  for  1905  amounted 
to  828,058,342  and  that  of  imports  to  $5,612,642,  a 
difference  of  .822,445,700. 

For  the  fifteen  years  covered  by  both  tables  the 
total  value  of  exports  was  8273,266,767  and  of  imports, 
$89,022,185,  a  difference  of  8184,244,582.  The  nearest 
the  value  of  imports  and  exports  came  to  each  other 
was  in  1893,  when  the  former  amounted  to  $8,282,172 
and  the  latter  to  810,695,284.  If  to  the  value  of 
leather  exported  in  1905  there  is  added  the  value  of 
boots  and  shoes  exported,  $8,057,697,  of  harness  and 
saddles,  8502,660,  and  of  all  other  manufactures  of 
leather,  81,318,046,  the  total  becomes  $37,936,745;  and 
if  to  the  value  of  leather  imported  in  1905  is  added 
the  value  of  kid  and  other  leather  gloves  imported, 
$4,727,489,  and  of  all  other  manufactures  of  leather, 
81,326,102,  the  total  is  increased  to  811,666,233,  a 
difference  in  favor  of  exports  of  826,270,512. 

A  comparison  of  Tables  10  and  11  shows  that  while 


there  has  been  an  almost  steady  increase  in  the  annual 
exports  imtil  in  1905  compared  with  1891  the  value 
had  considerably  more  than  doubled,  the  imports  have 
been  of  a  varying  value,  and  in  1905  were  less  than  in 
1891.  In  fact,  in  nine  of  the  fifteen  years  included  in 
Table  11  the  value  of  the  imports  was  less  than  in  1891. 
The  following  interesting  article  is  reproduced  from 
the  "  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports "  of  •  the 
United  States.  August  20,  1906,  No.  2645: 

Ko  industry  in  the  United  States  can  look  back  upon  a  better 
record  than  that  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  leather  and  by  the 
manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes,  bags  and  trunks.  Efforts  made 
in  recent  years  to  secure  foreign  markets  for  our  footwear  and  other 
leather  productions  have  been  attended  with  a  large  measure  of 
success. 

For  a  long  time  American  sole  leather  found  favor  in  certain  parts 
of  Europe  and  would  doubtless  still  be  sold  there  in  large  quantities 
but  for  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Heyl,  Doerr,  and  Reinhart  people 
at  Worms,  on  the  Rhine,  to  secure  the  secrets  of  its  production. 
By  putting  the  chemist  and  the  tanner  side  by  side  these  men  were 
able  to  produce  a  sole  leather  which  they  claimed  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  United  States  in  appearance,  if  it  did  not  surpass  it  in  dura- 
bility. 

The  claim  was  made  by  Massachusetts  and  Milwaukee  tanners 
that  the  German  product  was  by  no  means  as  durable  as  the  product 
of  the  tanneries  of  Danvers,  Beverly,  and  other  places  in  this  coun- 
try. One  thing  is  certain  in  this  connection.  Foreign  competitors 
are  sparing  no  effort  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  our  best  methods, 
those  that  have  led  to  the  successful  production  of  excellent  leathers 
of  all  kinds,  and  to  make  new  discoveries  by  original  research  in  the 
laboratories  connected  with  many  of  their  tanneries.  Austria, 
celebrated  for  certain  leathers,  has  an  excellent  tanning  school  in 
Vienna.  Germany,  our  most  vigilant  and  forceful  rival,  established 
a  splendid  tanning  school  in  Freiberg,  Saxony,  25  miles  from 
Dresden,  and  supplied  it  with  all  the  most  modem  machinery  used 
in  this  country,  and  to  preside  over  it  as  head  director  secured  a 
man  who  had  been  fifteen  years  a  manager  of  the  Pfister  and  Vogel 
tanneries  in  Milwaukee. 

On  one  occasion,  anxious  to  learn  how  American  tanners  produced 
such  excellent  chrome  leather,  the  Germans  sent  a  commission, 
headed  by  the  great  patent-leather  manufacturer,  Cornelius  Heyl, 
of  Worms,  to  this  country  to  study  our  methods.  If  correctly 
reported,  this  commission  went  back  only  fairly  successful,  but  by 
pursuing  the  German  method  of  research,  laboratory  experimenta- 
tion, putting  the  chemist  and  the  practical  tanner  side  by  side,  they 
claim  to  have  reached  satisfactory  results.  For  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  American  shoes  have  been  making  good  progress  in 
every  market  into  which  they  have  been  introduced.  Their 
superior  merit  has  commended  them  to  popular  approval. 

Table  12  is  a  detailed  summary  of  the  statistics  for 
the  industry,  by  states,  for  1905. 


HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 


The  wonderful  tanning,  tawing,  currj'ing,  and  finish- 
ing processes  of  the  present  day  are  the  slow  growth 
of  centuries,  and  the  production  of  leathers  of  the 
modem  quahty  and  variety  is  the  culmination  of  years 
of  study  by  practical  tanners  and  by  chemists. 

Information  in  relation  to  early  processes  for  mak- 
ing hides  and  skins  of  practical  use  is  meager.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  from  the  earliest  times  the 
skins  of  animals  have  been  utilized  for  man's  necessi- 
ties. The  New  International  Encyclopaedia,  Volume 
XI,  page  87,  says: 


Probably  the  original  process  of  curing  skins  was  that  of  simply 
cleaning  and  drying.  Then  the  use  of  smoke,  sour  milk,  various 
oils,  and  the  brains  of  the  animals  themselves  was  found  to  im- 
prove the  texture  of  the  leather.  Later  it  was  discovered  that 
certain  astringent  barks  and  vegetables  effected  permanent  changes 
in  the  texture  of  skins,  and  stopped  decay.  This  knowledge  was 
possessed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  for  engravings  on  their  tombs 
depict  the  process  of  tanning.  In  China  specimens  of  leather 
have  been  discovered  in  company  with  other  relics  that  prove  them 
to  be  over  three  thousand  years  old.  The  Romans  used  leather 
which  they  tanned  with  oil,  alum,  and  bark. 

The  first  tanners  or  dressers  of  skins  m  our  own 
country  were  probably  the  Indians,  for  when  discov- 
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ered  by  early  explorers  they  wore  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals. It  was  their  custom,  after  an  animal  had  been 
slain,  to  remove  the  skin  with  a  sharp  flint  flake, 
cleanse  it  thoroughly  with  water,  and  then  dress  it  for 
practical  use.  For  a  dressing  they  used  anything 
that  would  prevent  putrefaction,  like  the  brains  of 
the  animal  itself,  smoke,  buffalo  dung,  oil,  or  clay. 
Their  implements  were  made  of  stone  and  bone;  the 
process  of  dressing  the  skin  was  laborious,  and  the 
leather  was  crude,  but  answered  their  needs. 

Tanning  .was  introduced  into  the  American  colonies 
in  a  commercial  way  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
While  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  first 
tannery  was  located  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
or  in  that  of  Virginia,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tanneries 
multiplied  much  more  rapidly  in  Massachusetts  than 
in  any  other  colony. 

The  knowledge  of  taimers  in  colonial  days  was  lim- 
ited and  their  facilities  for  making  leather  crude. 
Boxes  made  of  plank  were  sunk  in  the  ground  and 
used  for  vats,  and  oak  bark  was  the  principal  tan- 
ning material,  which,  instead  of  being  ground,  was 
crushed  into  fine  particles  by  the  rolling  of  a  heavy 
stone  on  it.  The  hides  and  skins  were  soaked  and 
rinsed  in  water,  particles  of  fiesh  removed  by  a  sharp 
instrument,  and  hair  loosened  by  the  use  of  lime. 
The  process  of  tanning  was  to  sprinkle  the  fine  bark 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  lay  a  side  or  skin  upon 
it,  then  another  layer  of  bark,  another  side  or  skin, 
and  so  on,  in  alternate  layers,  untU  the  vat  was 
nearly  filled.  The  hides  were  then  covered  with 
water  and  allowed  to  soak  for  six  or  more  months, 
although  they  were  taken  up  several  times  diuring 
this  period  and  the  bark  renewed.  When  taken  out 
finally  they  were  tanned  thoroughly.  In  the  making 
of  sole  or  upper  leather  the  same  general  treatment 
was  followed,  though  heavier  and  thicker  hides  were 
given  longer  time  in  the  bark. 

From  a  small  beginning  the  manufacture  of  leather 
attained  large  proportions.  Demand,  especially  from 
boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  forced  the  growth,  but 
improved  methods  were  slow  of  adoption.  The  use 
of  machinery  was  discouraged,  new  formulas  and  proc- 
esses were  frowned  upon,  old  style  methods  and  ideas 
prevailed,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  the  art  of  tan- 
ning depends  upon  chemical  action  and  reaction,  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  chemists  was  repulsed.  How- 
ever, a  change  finally  came.  Chemistry,  which  had 
done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  other  indus- 
tries, fought  its  way  in  against  the  combined  opposi- 
tion of  prejudice  and  ignorance  and  revolutionized 
certain  branches  of  the  industry.  Other  branches 
were  touched  with  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  during 
the  past  few  years  advancement  has  been  as  rapid  as 
it  previously  was  slow. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  a  limited  article  a  mod- 
ern plant  for  the  production  of  leather,  the  kinds  of 


materials  used,  the  different  processes  necessary,  and 
the  final  results.  An  effort  has  been  made,  however, 
to  state  in  a  general  way  the  facilities  requisite  for 
the  manufacture  of  leather. 

Location  of  plants. — In  establishing  a  plant  for  the 
tanning  and  currying  of  leather  preference  is  given  in 
Europe  to  a  location  on  a  river  or  stream,  in  order  to 
have  uniformity  in  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the 
water  which  enters  largely  into  the  process.  In  the 
United  States  a  similar  position  is  preferred  by  some 
manufacturers,  but  not  by  many,  as  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  a  disad- 
vantage. Some  locate  in  the  vicinity  of  forests  from 
which  oak  and  hemlock  bark  can  be  obtained  in  large 
quantities,  and  a  few  near  packing  house  centers,  but 
most  manufacturers  give  preference  to  places  to  which 
materials  can  be  easily  sent  and  from  which  finished 
products  can  be  readily  shipped. 

Water. — Water  is  very  important  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather.  It  is  used  for  washing,  cleansing,  and 
preparing  the  raw  hides,  as  a  solvent  for  tanning  mate- 
rials, and  as  a  diluent  for  coloring  and  dyeing.  Water 
from  deep  springs  is  preferable,  largely  because  of  its 
even  temperature,  and  manj^  plants  are  equipped 
with  pumps  to  obtain  it.  A  number  of  manufacturers 
use  the  water  supplied  from  a  common  soiurce  by  the 
cities  or  towns  in  which  they  are  located,  and  others, 
the  waters  of  rivers  or  streams.  But  from  whatever 
source  the  water  is  obtained,  it  must  be  analyzed  to 
determine  its  efficacy.  Defects  that  may  be  foimd 
are  overcome  either  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
quantity  of  tanning  materials  generally  used  for  a 
given  number  of  hides,  or  by  using  certain  chemical 
agents.  Borax,  for  example,  is  a  good  agent  for  soft- 
ening and  purifying  hard  water,  thus  making  it  suit- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  upper  leather. 

Hides  and  slcins. — The  skins  of  larger  animals,  such 
as  oxen,  cows,  horses,  etc.,  are  called  hides  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  skins  of  smaller  animals,  such  as 
calves,  goats,  sheep,  deer,  hogs,  seals,  etc.  Kip  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  skhis  of  small  beef  or  cattle.  The 
quality  and  substance  of  the  skin  are  affected  by  age, 
skins  from  younger  animals  being  the  finest  in  grain 
and  taking  dye  better;  by  sex,  leather  made  from  the 
female  being  finer  in  texture  than  that  m'ade  from  the 
male;  by  breed,  as  the  higher  the  breed  the  less  thick 
the  skin;  by  the  care  given  the  animal,  animals  raised 
in  the  open  air  having  a  coarser  skin  than  those 
raised  indoors;  by  state  of  health  and  food  eaten;  by 
the  gadflies,  known  as  wormils,  warbles,  or  grubs, 
which  deposit  their  eggs  upon  or  in  the  skin,  produc- 
ing sores;  by  contact  with  barbed  wire,  which  scratches 
the  skin;  by  ticks  and  scabs,  which  infect  sheepskins; 
and  by  the  mode  of  preventing  putrefaction  of  the 
skin  after  the  animal  has  been  slaughtered. 

Animal  skin. — ^An  instructive  description  of  the 
animal  skin  occurs  in  "The  Manufacture  of  Leather," 
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by  Charles  Thomas  Davis,  which  is  repeated  in  part  in 
the  following  paragraphs : 

The  structxire  of  animal  skin  consists  of  several  readily  distin- 
guishable layers  -which,  behave  differently  in  a  chemical  as  well  as 
in  a  physical  respect. 

The  upper  part  of  the  skin  in  which  the  coat  of  hair,  wool,  or  fur 
is  rooted  is  termed  the  epidermis  or  cuticle.  Next  beneath  this  is 
the  corium  or  true  skin,  and  next  to  this  the  under  skin. 

The  epidermis  does  not  combine  with  tannin  or  other  substances 
by  the  agency  of  which  leather  is  produced.  It  is  therefore  useless 
to  the  tanner,  and  the  first  process  to  which  hides  and  skins  are 
subjected  by  him  is  that  for  removing  the  hair  and  epidermis.  The 
portion  of  the  skin  thereby  exposed  is  technically  termed  the 
"grain"  side.  The  corium  or  true  skin  is  the  actual  leather  skin 
and  is  made  up  of  interlaced  bundles  of  connective  tissue  fibers, 
placed  crosswise  above  each  other  and  running  parallel  with  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  It  is  more  or  less  filled  with  fluid  matter  that 
serves  to  renew  the  cuticle  and  maintain  the  skin  in  a  pliant  and 
moist  condition.  On  treating  the  skin  with  water  these  matters 
are  removed,  and  there  remains  nothing  but  the  fibrous  portion  satu- 
rated with  water.  In  this  state  the  skin  appears  semitransparent, 
and  if  the  water  be  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat,  it  assumes  the  phys- 
ical appearance  of  horn,  and  constitutes  only  about  32J  to  33  per 
cent  of  the  raw  hide. 

The  quality  of  leather  which  can  be  produced  from  a  skin  depends 
upon  the  thickness,  flexibility,  and  strength  of  the  corium,  which 
exceeds  the  combined  thickness  of  all  the  other  layers  of  the  skin. 

A  peculiar  albuminoid  substance  (coriin)  is  stored  between  the 
separate  fibers  t>f  the  corium,  which  substance  in  a  dry  state  con- 
nects and  cements  together  the  raw  skin  fibers.  In  a  wet  state,  as 
after  being  Lmmersed  in  limewater,  this  dissolves,  the  fiber  becomes 
differentiated  into  finer  fibrils,  and  the  skin  is  said  to  open  up. 

The  under  skin  consists  of  a  loose  connective  tissue,  in  which  the 
sweat  and  fat  glands,  the  blood  vessels,  and  the  muscular  fibers  are 
embedded.  It  is  previously  removed  in  the  "beam  house"  of  the 
tannery,  and  takes  no  part  in  the  tanning  process. 

The  side  upon  which  the  connective  tissue  of  the  under  skin  is 
located  is  technically  designated  as  the  "flesh"  side. 

Hemlock  and  oak  hark. — The  presence  of  a  tannic 
acid  or  tannic  acid  compound  is  necessary  to  make  a 
vegetable  substance  suitable  for  use  in  tanning.  Of 
vegetable  tannage,  hemlock  and  oak  bark  lead.  A 
mixture  of  the  two  termed  "union  tannage"  is  also 
used  largely  and  makes  a  durable  leather.  Hemlock 
bark  is  light,  has  a  somewhat  balsamic  odor  and  a 
shghtly  astringent  taste.  Oak  bark  (rock  chestnut 
oak  and  yellow  barked  oak)  is  considered  the  best 
vegetable  substance  in  the  United  States  for  tamu'ng 
purposes.  Of  the  two  varieties  of  oak  bark  the  first 
named  is  the  better.  Prime  quality  is  obtained  from 
the  Blue  Ridge,  the  most  easterly  ridge  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains.  It  is  used  principally  by  tanneries 
located  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  the  bark  in  the  latter  state  being  obtained 
from  the  Cumberland  mountains.  In  tanning  it  is 
used  unmixed  and  gives  a  beautiful  bloom,  the  sole 
leather  produced  with  it  being  always  in  demand  both 
for  home  consumption  and  for  export.  Very  fine  oak 
tan  bark  is  also  foimd  in  California.  Hemlock  bark  is 
found  in  large  quantities  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 

Gambier. — This  is  an  extract  from  the  leaves  of 
Uncaria  gamlier.     It  comes  in  small  pieces,  of  a  light 


or  dark  rust  or  gray  color,  which  float  upon  water  and 
are  friable.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  cold  water,  readily 
in  hot,  and  possesses  a  high  percentage  of  tannin. 

Sumac. — Sumac  consists  of  powdered  leaves,  stems 
of  blossoms,  and  branches  of  several  RTius  species. 
There  are  a  number  of  varieties,  Sicilian,  Itahan,  Span- 
ish, Tyrolean,  French,  Tezera,  Swedish,  and  American. 
American  sumac  is  derived  from  Rhus  canadensis  and 
Rhus  glabra.  Sumac  is  used  in  tanning  patent, 
enameled,  and  furniture  leather,  sheepskins,  grain, 
split,  and  buffed  leathers.  As  leather  tanned  with 
sumac  has  little  capacity  for  resisting  water,  it  is 
principally  used  for  bookbinding,  portfolios,  pocket- 
books,  linings,  bindings,  skivers,  etc. 

Quebracho. — Quebracho  is  a  Spanish  word  meaning 
axbreaker,  and  is  applied  to  a  kind  of  tree  the  wood  of 
which  is  very  tough.  This  tree  grows  only  in  El  Gran 
Chaco,  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  Its  height  is  from 
18  to  36  feet  and  its  diameter  18  to  40  inches.  The 
valuable  tanning  properties  of  this  wood  were  discov- 
ered in  1867.  The  material,  however,  is  too  strong  in 
tanning  to  yield  well-nourished  leather  unless  com- 
bined with  agents  which  are  stronger  in  nontanning 
substances.  The  great  advantage  of  quebracho  wood 
is  its  cheapness  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  effects 
a  thorough  tanning  of  certain  kinds  of  leather.  By 
using  it  mixed  with  oak  or  hemlock  bark,  gambier,  or 
other  tanning  material,  a  splendid  product  is  obtained 
much  more  quickly  and  at  a  reduced  cost. 

Canaigre. — For  centuries  in  the  rainless  region  of  the 
southwest  the  Aztecs,  Zunis,  Pueblos,  and  later  on  the 
Mexicans  have  been  tanning  hides  with  the  root  of  a 
sour  dock  or  wild  rhubarb  called  by  the  early  mission- 
aries "sour  cane,"  "Cana  agria,"  which  was  finally 
pronounced  cah-na-ger,  and  spelled  canaigre.  Tan- 
nic acid  is  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  plant,  but  is  most 
plentiful  in  the  roots.  This  material  is  said  to  tan  the 
heaviest  sole  and  harness  leather  or  the  lightest  calf 
and  sheep  skins  with  the  best  results. 

Palmetto  root. — This  is  found  principally  in  the  state 
of  Florida  and  is  especially  suited  to  the  tanning  of 
light  skins. 

Valonia. — Valonia  consists  of  the  cups  of  the  acorns 
of  the  common  oak  of  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  and  Greece, 
and  is  adapted  to  heavy  skins  or  hides.  It  adds 
weight  and  firmness  to  sole  leather,  and  sole  leathers 
in  which  the  earlier  processes  have  been  hastened  by 
mechanical  devices  are  increased  in  value  by  being 
laid  away  with  valonia. 

Myrobalan. — Myrobalan  is  the  dried  unripe  fruit  of 
various  East  Indian  trees;  it  averages  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  tannin  contents,  is  of  good  color,  and  has  to 
some  extent  the  same  valuable  properties  as  valonia, 
although  not  to  so  great  a  degree.  Both  of  these  ma- 
terials are  new  to  the  United  States. 

Other  vegetable  tanning  materials. — Among  other  im- 
portant vegetable  tanning  materials  are  the  following: 
Gallnuts  of  different  varieties;  ratany  root,  imported 
from  Peru;  avens,  tormentil,  and  sassafras  roots;  fir, 
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willow,  walnut,  elm,  horse  chestnut,  larch,  alder,  beech, 
and  snouba  barks;  ruteae  and  kino,  inspissated  vege- 
table juices  from  India,  Africa,  Malabar,  and  Ceylon; 
divi-divi,  dry  pods  of  a  bush  indigenous  to  South 
America;  and  algarrobilla,  an  improyed  form  of  divi- 
divi. 

Mineral  tanning  materials. — Such  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  use  of  inorganic  chemicals  for  tan- 
ning purposes  during  the  past  twenty  years  that  one 
almost  forgets  that  their  use  dates  back  to  very  early 
times.  The  Saracens  are  credited  with  utilizing  alum 
and  aluminum  salts  for  tanning  skins,  and  for  years 
these  were  the  only  inorganic  chemical  substances 
used.  The  principal  ones  now  used  are  alum,  alumi- 
num sulphate,  and  aluminum  acetate;  chromates  and 
chromic  oxides;  hyposulphite  of  soda;  muriatic  acid; 
sulphuric  acid;  ferric  salt;  and  common  salt. 

Chrome  tannage. — It  is  not  possible  in  this  article  to 
discuss  all  the  various  processes  used  in  tanning  skins 
by  means  of  chemicals.  "Chrome"  or  mineral  tan- 
nage is  preeminent  the  world  over  and  is  of  American 
origin.  Davis,  in  "The  Manufacture  of  Leather," 
states  that  there  are  two  important  methods  in  use, 
one  known  as  the  "two-bath"  process  and  the  other 
as  the  "  one-bath."     Of  the  former  process  he  says: 

The  skins,  after  being  fully  prepared  for  tanning,  are  immersed 
in  a  bath,  containing  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  rquriatic 
acid.  This  is  called  the  "first  bath,"  in  which  the  skins  remain 
until  they  have  absorbed  sufficient  of  the  chromic  acid.  The  skins 
are  then  placed  in  the  "second  bath,"  which  is  a  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  to  which  muriatic  acid  is  added.  The  chemical 
reaction  in  the  "second  bath"  sets  free  sulphurous  acid,  which  acts 
as  a  reducing  agent  upon  the  chromic  acid  in  the  skin,  forming 
chromic  oxide,  which  unites  with  the  fiber  of  the  skin,  converting 
it  into  leather. 

Of  the  latter  process  he  says : 

A  dilute  solution  of  a  basic  or  oxy  salt  of  chromium  is  used  in 
which  the  chromic  oxide  is  held  in  the  solution.  In  fact,  the  skins 
absorb  the  chromic  oxide  from  the  solution  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  skins  would  absorb  tannin  from  a  bark  liquor. 

The  "chrome"  process  has  effected  a  revolution  in 
the  industry.  Applied  to  goatskins  it  made  a  glazed 
kid  that  drove  morocco  leather  and  French  kid  out  of 
the  market.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make  upper  leather 
fireproof  and  impervious  to  water,  lighter  in  weight 
than  bark-tanned  leather,  as  well  as  softer  and  more 
durable.  Effective  in  the  tanning  of  goatskins,  the 
"chrome"  process  is  now  applied  to  sheep,  calf,  and 
kip  skins  and  to  upper  leather  in  the  side.  The  making 
of  sole  leather  by  this  process  is  still  experimental,  but 
it  is  thought  that  it  will  eventually  succeed.  To  cut 
down,  the  time  required  to  tan  heavy  hides  is  the  goal 
of  the  tanners,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  the  use 
of  inorganic  chemicals  will  accomplish  this  purpose 
without  detracting  from  the  quality  of  the  leather. 
The  quick  tanning  processes  are  hkely  to  include  stuf- 
fing and  weighting  with  materials  that  cost  httle  and 
do  not  enhance  the  quality  of  the  leather. 


Leaching. — ^Leaching  is  .the  process  of  extracting 
"tannin"  from  bark,  wood,  or  other  substances  which 
contain  it,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  tanning  liq- 
uor. It  is  done  by  tanners  or  by  those  who  make  a 
business  of  manufacturing  or  selhng  the  extract.  It 
is  essential  not  only  that  the  exhausted  bark  shall  show 
a  very  small  percentage  of  tannin  but  that  the  tannin 
taken  out  shall  be  secured  economically.  There  are  a 
number  of  methods  of  leaching,  but  the  underlying 
principle  is  the  same  in  all, 

MANUFACTUEE    OF   LEATHER. 

Some  of  the  processes  of  making  leather  are  common 
to  all  kinds  of  leather,  but  other  processes  vary  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  kind  of  leather  to  be  produced.  In 
manufacturing  there  are  three  great  divisions  of  the 
work: 

1.  Beam  house  work,  or  that  which  is  done  before 
tanning. 

2.  Tanning  or  tawing. 

3.  Currying  and  finishing. 

The  work  in  the  beam  house  consists  chiefly  in  re- 
moving from  one  side  of  the  skin  the  epidermis  and  hair, 
and  from  the  other  side  the  vmder  skin  of  loose  con- 
nective tissue  and  adhering  flesh. 

Tanning  is  the  conversion  of  the  gelatin,  forming 
the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  skin,  into  a  compound  of  tannic 
acid  or  whatever  tanning  agent  is  used,  by  treatment 
with  a  solution  of  the  tanning  agent  in  water. 

Tawing  is  a  preservative  method  of  converting  skin 
into  leather  by  using  mineral  substances.  Tawed 
leather,  it  is  claimed,  is  stronger,  softer,  and  more  elas- 
tic than  tanned  leather,  and  differs  from  it  in  that  it 
is  not  a  chemical  compound. 

Currying  is  one  of  the  methods  of  finishing  leather. 
It  makes  leather  soft  and  phable  and  gives  the  sxirface 
a  finished  appearance.  Finishing  processes  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  leather  desired. 

Soaling  and  softening. — The  first  beam  house  work 
is  soaking.  The  hides  and  skins  are  put  to  soak  in  pits, 
wheels,  or  drums,  to  remove  the  dirt,  salt,  blood,  etc. 
Green  or  native  and  dried  hides  are  treated  alike,  except 
that  the  latter  need  soaking  a  longer  time.  Skins  re- 
quire a  much  shorter  period  than  hides.  The  addition 
of  borax  and  alum  to  the  water  and  the  plentiful  use 
of  the  latter  with  frequent  changes  produce  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  If  the  hides  are  not  to  go  through 
the  taiming  process  whole,  they  are  divided  into  sides 
when  they  come  from  the  soaks  by  being  split  down 
the  backs.  Then  if  sole  or  belting  leather  is  to  be 
made,  the  sides  and  skins,  when  dry,  are  next  softened 
in  a  hide  mill,  ten  to  twenty  minutes  being  allowed  for 
a  skin  and  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for 
a  side.  The  mills  are  of  different  construction  for  the 
various  branches  of  the  leather  manufacture. 

Fleshing.— Fleshing,  which  comes  next,  consists  in 
removing  all  fleshy  and  fatty  matter  that  may  adhere 
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to  the  inner  side  of  the  skin.  This  is  often  done  by 
hand  by  means  of  a  sharp  blade,  but  much  more  effect- 
ively by  knives  fixed  on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  made 
to  revolve  rapidly  by  machinery. 

Depilation  or  unJiairing. — After  fleshing,  the  skins 
are  soaked  in  a  solution  of  lime  to  loosen  the  hair  and 
epidermis  and  to  swell  the  skin  preparatory  to  tan- 
ning. Lime  has  been  used  for  unhairing  since  early 
times  and  is  to-day  the  best  agent  known.  Sulphide 
of  sodium  and  sulphide  of  arsenic  have  been  tried,  but 
they  are  most  effective  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
lime.  Among  other  things  used  are  powdered  char- 
coal and  sulphide  of  barium.  Dry  hides  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sole  leather  are  unhaired  by  the  "sweating" 
process.  Mter  the  hair  is  loosened,  it  is  pulled  out, 
the  hide  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  edges  of 
thin  pieces  of  slate  set  in  the  surface  of  a  revolving 
cyliader.  The  hides  then  are  washed  and  refleshed 
to  take  off  the  flesh  "puffed  up"  by  liming  or  left  on 
after  the  first  fleshing,  and  the  hide  thus  treated  will 
more  quickly  take  the  tan  hquor.  The  operation  of 
the  machine  for  refleshing  is  so  clean  that  when  it  is 
used  skiving  is  unnecessary. 

In  unhairing  and  fleshing  by  hand  the  workman 
spreads  the  hide  or  skin  over  what  is  known  as  the 
"beam,"  which  is  semicyhndrical  in  shape,  3  or  more 
feet  long  and  about  2  feet  wide,  set  up  at  an  angle  of 
about  95  degrees  and  covered  'with  sheet  zinc.  Bend- 
ing over  the  top  of  this  beam  he  holds  the  hide  in  place 
by  the  pressure  of  his  body,  and  scrapes  the  hair  or 
flesh  from  the  hide  with  a  heavy  two-handled  knife, 
in  the  edge  of  which,  in  the  case  of  unhairing,  is  set  a 
piece  of  slate.  From  the  "beam"  on  which  the  work 
is  done  came  the  term  "beam  house."  The  hand 
fleshing  process  is  called  "shaving,"  or  "green  shav- 
ing," and  the  hand  irnhairing  process  is  called  "beam 
slating."  Machines  do  the  work  so  well,  however, 
that  handwork  is  rapidly  disappearing.  There  is  a 
machine  that  can  be  used  for  fleshing,  unhairing,  and 
"working  out,"  the  latter  operation  being  important, 
as  it  removes  all  the  fleshy  and  parchment-like  tissues 
and  breaks  the  nerves  of  the  hides.  Washing  is  done 
several  times  in  the  beam  house.  One  method  is  to 
throw  the  hides  or  skins  into  a  large  revolving  drum 
or  wash  wheel,  in  which  the  water  is  kept  clean  and 
fresh.  Hides  intended  for  sole  leather,  after  unhair- 
ing and  fleshing,  are  thrown  into  vats  of  clean  water 
and  left  overnight.  In  the  morning  they  are  removed 
and  then  "grained,"  which  process  consists  in  scraping 
the  hide  on  the  grain  side  in  order  to  cleanse  it  more 
thoroughly  from  the  lime  remaining  in  the  pores. 
After  being  grained  the  hides  are  again  placed  in  clean 
water  for  several  hours.  They  are  then  ready  for 
tanning. 

Bating. — Before  hides  and  skins  intended  for  upper 
and  other  pliable  leathers  are  ready  for  tanning  or  taw- 
ing, they  are  put  through  an  operation  called  "bating" 


or  "puring."  This  is  the  immersing  of  the  hides  or 
skins  in  an  alkaline  solution  consisting  of  the  manure 
of  chickens,  pigeons,  or  dogs,  in  bran  water,  or  in  some 
substitute  for  these.  The  object  of  "bating"  is  to 
remove  not  only  the  lime  or  other  alkaline  depilato- 
ries from  hides  and  skins  previous  to  tanning,  but 
also  some  of  the  tissue  of  the  hide  itself,  in  order  to 
make  it  soft  or — as  in  the  case  of  chrome  tanned 
leather — to  prevent  the  tanning  process  from  render- 
ing the  hide  stiff  and  hard.  All  "chrome"  tanned 
and  many  other  upper  leathers,  especially  the  fighter 
weights,  are  generally  bated.  Bating  is  best  done  by 
placing  the  hides  or  skins  in  a  vat  having  a  circular 
and  tight  bottom;  over  the  vat  is  arranged  a  revolv- 
ing paddle  wheel  which  dips  into  the  solution,  thereby 
agitating  it,  and  maintaining  the  hides  or  skins  in  con- 
stant motion.  After  being  properly  bated  the  skins 
are  removed  and  then  "slated"  by  hand  or  machine 
to  free  them  from  short  hairs.  They  are  next  worked 
out  or  scoured  to  remove  lime  and  dirt,  then  placed 
in  the  interior  of  a  wheel  or  drum  and  washed  with 
clean  water  for  a  few  minutes.  They  are  now  ready 
for  tanning.  While  sole  leather  should  be  cleansed 
from  lime,  it  is  not  advisable  that  it  be  bated  with 
animal  excrement,  because  that  destroys  too  much  of 
the  gelatin. 

Handling. — The  actual  tanning  now  begins,  and 
"handling"  is  the  term  applied  to  transferring  the 
hides  or  sides  to  and  from  the  vats  and  to  the  agitation 
of  them  while  remaining  in  the  liquor.  The  object  of 
this  process  is  to  equalize  the  action  of  the  fime  in 
unhairing,  the  bate  in  bating,  and  the  weak  liquor  or 
ooze  in  the  first  stage  of  tanning.  The  old-style 
method  was  to  haul  up  the  sides  by  hand  from  the  vat 
and  pile  them,  allowing  them  to  press  each  other  and 
drain,  then  to  throw  them  back  again.  One  method 
stiU  used  considerably  is  to  handle  and  transfer  by  a 
revolving  device,  such  as  a  reel.  Other  devices  are 
the  rocker  handler,  the  paddle  wheel,  and  a  large 
revolving  drum  divided  into  compartments.  Still 
another  method  is  to  tack  the  sides  on  sticks,  then 
when  thrown  into  a  pit  full  of  tanning  liquor,  the  ends 
of  the  sticks  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  pit  holding  the  hide 
suspended  in  the  liquor.  The  hides  are  moved  from 
pit  to  pit,  from  the  weakest  through  all  grades  to  the 
strongest  hquor.  When  tanning  is  completed  they 
are  pulled  off  the  sticks  and  hung  on  poles  in  the  open 
air  to  dry. 

Plumping. — "Plumpmg"  is  the  immersion  of  the 
hides  in  an  acid  hquor  which  is  gradually  increased  in 
strength.  This  action  completes  the  swelling  of  the 
cells,  distends  the  pores,  and  thus  favors  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  tannin.  The  process  is  applied  only  to 
heavier  classes  of  sides. 

Laying  away.— Hides  and  skins  intended  for  sole, 
upper  leather,  etc.,  are  now  readj'^  for  "laying  away." 
For  this  purpose  vats  nine  feet  long,  seven  feet  wide,  and 
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eight  feet  deep  are  used  in  which  the  stock  is  placed,  grain 
side  up,  in  layers.  Between  each  layer  is  sprinlded  a 
slight  thickness  of  ground  bark,  tan  liquor  is  run  into 
the  vat,  and  then  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  layer  of 
bark,  which  is  called  a  "heading."  The  leather  is 
usually  laid  away  for  several  months,  the  bark  being 
removed  four  or  five  times.  Lighter  grades  take  less 
time  than  heavier  ones. 

Stoning. — -Tanning  completed,  the  next  process  is 
splitting.  But  to  prepare  for  splitting,  leather  is 
"stoned  out."  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  "stoning 
jack,"  a  machine  with  a  long  arm,  in  the  end  of  which 
is  placed  a  round  piece  of  stone  or  steel  that  is  drawn, 
with  a  firm  pressure  over  the  surface  of  the  leather, 
held  in  place  by  the  operator  with  his  hands  or  by  his 
body  pressed  against  the  table  edge.  Each  time  the 
arm  returns  from  a  stroke  the  leather  is  moved  so  that 
every  part  comes  under  pressure.  This  process  smooths 
out  all  wrinkles  and  stretches  the  leather. 

Splitting. — Splitting,  which  was  formerly  done  by 
hand  and  required  great  skill,  is  now  nearly  always 
done  by  a  machine.  In  making  upper  leather  from 
cowhides  the  thickness  of  the  hide  has  to  be  reduced. 
This  is  accomplished  and  the  area  of  the  leather  thus 
increased  by  passing  a  knife  through  the  hide  parallel 
with  the  surface,  taking  one  or  several  splits  from  the 
side  of  leather.  The  outside  part  is  the  most  valuable 
and  is  called  the  grain.  Before  splitting,  the  hides  are 
soaked  for  a  short  time  and  then  allowed  to  mellow 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  After  the  grain  is  split 
from  the  side,  the  remaining  split  is  retamied,  and 
whenever  the  grain  itself  is  insufficiently  tanned  in 
spots,  it  is  thrown  into  a  retanning  mill  or  large  revolv- 
ing drum.  The  splitting  of  hides  by  machinery  was 
a  wonderful  invention  and  has  proved  itself  of  untold 
value.  Grain  and  buffed  leather,  so  much  xised  in  this 
country  and  also  exported,  as  well  as  splits  of  all  kinds, 
used  largely  for  shoes,  owe  their  success  mainly  to 
splitting  machines. 

Scouring. — Little  remains  to  be  done  to  sole  leather 
except  drying  and  rolling,  though  some  oak  leather  is 
scoured  to  remove  the  bloom,  but  a  number  of  curry- 
ing and  finishing  processes  are  necessary  to  prepare 
other  kinds  of  leather  for  use.  Scouring  is  one  of 
these.  It  is  done  with  a  brush,  stone,  and  slicker,  fre- 
quently by  hand,  but  much  better  results  are  obtained 
by  using  a  machine  that  operates  a  cylinder  in  which 
have  been  placed  short  lengths  of  bluestone.  Cylin- 
der machines  work  out  the  dirt,  put  the  leather  in  good 
shape,  and  make  it  dry,  even,  and  smooth. 

Stuffing. — ^After  being  scoured,  the  leather  is  hard- 
ened or  thoroughly  dried  out,  then  dampened  and 
tempered  so  as  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of  grease 
and  oil,  which  is  worked  into  the  leather  in  a  stuffing 
mill.  This  mill  is  a  large  hollow  drum  similar  to  other 
drums  or  so-called  mills  used  in  connection  with  a  tan- 
nery.    The  operation  of  "stuffing"  is  an  important 


one.  It  requires  good  judgment  and  knowledge  of 
materials  used,  and  the  man  who  prepares  the  mixture 
with  which  the  leather  is  stuffed  must  have  consider- 
able skill.  The  object  of  stuffing  is  to  precipitate  the 
fatty  or  oleaginous  bodies  in  the  fiber  of  the  skin  and 
to  render  the  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

The  materials  used  are  cod  h-ver  oil,  neat's-foot  oil, 
degras,  tallow,  stearin,  paraffin  wax,  glycerin,  etc. 
Borax,  sal  soda,  soaps,  and  other  alkalies  are  used  for 
cutting  these  oils  and  fats. 

Setting  out. — Setting  out,  also  called  "putting  out," 
has  for  its  object  the  stretching, .  straightening,  and 
smoothing  of  the  leather  and  the  removal  of  superflu- 
ous sttiffing.  The  process  is  begmi  in  a  machine  but 
completed  by  hand.  The  leather  is,  laid  on  a  smooth 
surface,  usually  a  slab  of  marble,  and  scraped  over  with 
a  blimt  steel  blade,  wliich  stretches  it  out,  and  at  the 
same  time  presses  it  close  to  the  slab,  to  which  it  ad- 
heres. All  wTinkles  are  thus  removed.  The  leather  is 
next  dried. 

Buffing. — There  is  a  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
grains  and  splits  from  this  point.  The  former,  after 
drying  and  dampening,  are  buffed.  This  consists  in 
shaving  from  the  hair  side  a  sheet  of  the  epidermis  as 
thin  as  tissue  paper,  which  takes  with  it  the  dirt  lodged 
in  the  skin  and  pores  and  the  fine  hairs  which  have 
escaped  the  unhairing  process,  thus  leaving  a  clean 
uniform  smface  for  the  finish.  Buffing  is  also  done  on 
an  emery  wheel. 

BlacTcing. — The  leather  is  next  blacked  or  dressed 
with  some  other  color  by  hand  or  by  a  machine  with 
revolving  brushes,  after  which  it  is  staked. 

Staking. — A  staking  machine  is  like  a  "jack,"  with 
the  addition  of  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  gripping 
the  leather  at  the  edge  of  the  table  and  holding  it 
while  the  stroke  is  given,  releasing  it  to  be  moved  after 
each  stroke.  It  does  its  work  by  an  arm  having  a 
reciprocating  motion  by  which  a  blunt  steel  blade  is 
drawn  across  the  surface  of  the  leather,  that  part 
which  is  under  the  blade  resting  upon  a  flexible  sur- 
face, formed  by  a  belt  of  canvas,  or  upon  two  rollers, 
which  follow  the  excursions  of  the  arm,  carrying  the 
leather  before  it.  Staking  softens  the  leather  and 
takes  some  of  the  stretch  out  of  it. 

Jacking. — The  surface  which  is  being  finished  now 
gets  its  final  jacking.  The  machine  with  which  tins 
is  given  may  be  a  "pebbling"  or  "printing"  jack,  in 
which  case  the  tool  is  a  roller  having  a  pattern  impressed 
on  its  surface  which  it  embosses  on  the  leather.  Or 
the  jack  may  have  a  smooth  roller,  to  give  a  plaia 
smooth  finish;  or  a  piece  of  agate  or  glass  for  glazing 
the  surface. 

Graining. — The  leather  is  next  grained  or  soft- 
boarded;  the  processes  are  the  same.  In  either  case 
the  edge  of  the  piece  of  leather  is  folded  over  and  then 
rolled  under  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  board  attached 
to  the  operator's  forearm.     In  graining,  the  grain  or 
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finished  side  of  the  leather  is  folded  upon  itself,  the 
board  being  in.  contact  with  the  unfinished  side,  which 
treatment  results  in  the  formation  of  small  creases 
and  ridges  on  the  finished  surface,  and  in  brealdng  the 
sameness  of  any  pattern  which  may  have  been 
impressed  in  jacking.  In  soft-boarding,  the  piece  of 
leather  is  folded  with  the  unfinished  sides  together. 
The  result  is  to  soften  the  leather  and  give  it  a  smooth 
finished  surface.  A  stain  is  sometimes  put  on  the  fin- 
ished surface  by  hand.  The  leather  is  next  oiled, 
passed  through  a  finishing  machine,  which  brushes 
into  its  surface  a  coat  of  wax,  glue,  or  some  other  size, 
then  through  a  measuring  machine  which  records  its 
exact  area,  finished  a  second  time,  oiled  a  second  time, 
sorted,  and  tied  up  into  bundles. 

Splits. — Sphts  are  finished  as  follows:  After  being 
set  out  and  dried,  they  are  put  tlxrough  a  "whitening" 
machine,  a  machine  like  a  jack,  the  arm  of  which  is 
equipped  with  a  small  rapidly  revolving  cylinder,  set 
with  knives,  which  shave  off  a  thin  layer  from  the 
skin,  thereby  making  a  better  surface  for  finishing. 
TMiitening  was  formerly  done  by  hand,  in  the  way  in 
which  slicker  buffing  is  done  at  present.  The  splits 
are  next  blacked,  as  the  grains  are;  glassed,  or  put 
under  a  jack  having  a  piece  of  glass  or  agate  on  its 
arm,  which  gives  to  the  spUt  a  smooth  surface;  pasted, 
a  dressing  of  pasty  consistency  given  them  by  a 
machine  like  the  blacking  or  finishing  machine;  col- 
ored, a  stain  painted  onto  the  unfinished  surface; 
reglassed,  finished  as  the  grains  are;  sorted,  measured, 
and  tied  up  into  bimdles,  ready  for  the  market. 

OtJier  processes. — There  are  additional  processes 
through  which  some  leathers  are  put.  Some  of  the 
terms  are  peculiar  to  glazed-kid  manufacturers. 

Fine  unhainng. — Fancy  leathers  in  which  the  nat- 
mal  surface  of  the  grain  is  to  be  preserved  and  fin- 
ished, can  not  be  buffed,  and  consequently  receive  a 
fine  unhairing,  which  is  the  removing  by  a  hand  tool 
of  the  fine  hairs  that  escape  the  imhairing  machine. 

SJiaving. — Leathers  which  are  not  split  are  shaved — 
that  is,  the  rough  uneven  surface  of  the  flesh  side  is 
shaved  off.  This  is  done  either  by  hand  or  by  machine. 
Grains  and  splits  are  also  sometimes  shaved. 

Crutehing. — Crutching  is  a  process  similar  to  stak- 
ing and  is  done  by  hand.  Strong  skins,  which  will 
stand  a  good  deal  of  stretching,  are  crutched  as  fol- 
lows: One  edge  of  a  skin  is  fixed  in  a  clamp,  the  other 
grasped  by  the  hand  of  the  crutcher.  His  tool  is  a 
blunt  steel  blade  mounted  on  the  end  of  a  short  stick 
which  fits  imder  the  shoulder  like  a  crutch.  The 
blade  is  held  by  the  right  hand.  Holding  it  thus, 
and  pressing  it  firmly  against  the  outstretched  skin, 
the  crutcher  pushes  it  across  the  leather,  thereby 
stretching  it  and  softening  it.  The  same  kind  of 
leather  is  sometimes  "knee-crutched" — held  extended 
in  both  hands  over  a  blade  set  upright  in  a  post,  and 
drawn  over  this  blade  by  pressing  one  side  down  with 
the  knee. 


Perching. — There  is  another  process  called  "perch- 
ing," which  accomplishes  the  same  results  as  staking 
or  crutching,  though  in  a  less. degree,  and  which  is 
used  only  on  leathers  that  will  bear  comparatively 
little  strain. 

Clearing  and  sxveetening. — This  process  removes  iron 
stains  and  other  dark  spots  from  leathers  which  are  to 
be  finished  in  light  colors.  The  skins  are  treated 
with  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  or  other  bleaching 
substance  and  are  then  rinsed  in  clear  water  until  the 
acid  is  removed. 

Seasoning. — This  is  coating  the  surface  of  the  skin 
with  a  light  dressing  consisting  of  blood,  logwood,  pot- 
ash, milk,  albumen,  glycerin,  or  some  similar  prepara- 
tion to  prevent  the  glazing  agate  from  pinching  or 
drawing  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

Glazing. — After  the  seasoning  dries,  the  skins  are 
glazed  by  machines  constructed  with  a  glass  cylinder 
firmly  clamped  into  a  moving  arm,  which,  touching 
the  leather,  causes  a  friction  that  puts  on  a  gloss.  In 
some  machines  the  arm  moves  toward  the  operator, 
and  in  others,  sidewise.  The  glazing  is  done  two  or 
three  times. 

Dyeing  and  coloring. — The  dyeing  and  coloring  of 
leather  has  become  a  much  more  important  process 
than  formerly.  Colored  leather  is  in  great  demand, 
and  the  adaptation  of  coal  tar  colors  to  the  dyeing  of 
leather  has  enabled  manufacturers  to  put  on  the  mar- 
ket leather  that  shows  a  wide  range  of  shades  and  tones. 
Aniline  colors  are  used  largely,  due  to  the  beauty  of 
their  shades  and  the  readiness  with  which  leather  ab- 
sorbs them;  when  used,  mordants,  acids,  or  salts  of 
some  kind,  the  function  of  which  is  to  make  leather 
ready  to  absorb  coloring  matter,  are  seldom  necessary, 
for  the  colors  can  be  applied  directly. 

The  ordinary  method  of  dyeing  is  to  place  several 
dozen  skins  in  a  dye  bath  and  then  turn  them  over 
by  hand,  one  pair  at  a  time.  Paddles  or  reels  are  often 
used,  for,  though  dyestuff  is  wasted,  time  and  labor 
are  saved.  Coloring  is  done  by  painting  or  brushing 
the  solution  over  the  skin. 

Wood  dyes  and  dyes  made  from  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  also  extensively  used,  the  former  produc- 
ing a  color  that  is  very  durable  and  lasting. 

Uniformity  of  color  is  most  desirable,  but  not  easily 
obtained.  Some  of  the  most  important  points  to  be 
considered  are  the  following :  The  kind  of  leather  to  be 
dyed,  for  some  skins  take  dye  much  better  than  others; 
the  making  of  the  dyes;  the  strength  of  the  solution; 
the  quantity  of  dye  the  skin  is  allowed  to  absorb ;  the 
kind  of  mordant  used,  and  treatment  after  the  dye  has 
been  applied,  etc. 

Measuring  machines. — Though  heavy  leathers  are 
sold  by  weight,  light  leathers  are  sold  by  area.  The 
yardstick  and  ordinary  measuring  frames  are  still  in 
use,  but  nearly  all  manufacturers  have  measuring 
machines  which  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be 
operated  by  either  hand  or  power  and  are  said  to  be 
absolutely  accurate  in  their  measurements. 
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64 

66 
66 
67 

68 

69 

70 

71 
72 

73 
74 

75 
76 

77 
78 

79 
80 

81 
82 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital; 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. ; 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men- 
Number  

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. . , 

■     Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number : 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  em- 
ployed during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May ; 

June i 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November , 

December , 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August , 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years- 
January  : 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July ::: 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total.... 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  ollices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry 
expenses  not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Aggregate  cost 

Hides  and  skins — 

Total  cost 

Hides,  all  kinds — 

Number 

Cost 

Calf  and  kip  skins — 

Number 

Cost 

Coitskins — 

Number 

Cost ; 

Goatskins — 

Number 

Cost 

Sheepskins — 

Number 

Cost ;.; 

All  other  skins — 

Number 

Cost '.'.'.'.'.'.' 


United  States. 


1,049 

18242,584,254 
S9, 842, 911 
$35, 684, 642 
S32, 889, 457 
$164,167,244 
1,112 

3,251 
$4,461,906 

460 
$1,467,920 

2,791 
$2,983,986 

2,561 
$2,862,897 


$121,089 

68,  464 

46, 740 

67,239 

$27,049,152 

54, 517 
$26,321,662 

1,814 
$625,031 


$202, 569 


53, 566 
54, 464 
56,016 
54,767 
54, 571 
54, 694 
64,891 
54,998 
64, 769 
64, 378 
63, 463 
54, 647 

1.719 
•  1,775 
1,829 
1,823 
1, 820 
1,748 
1,738 
1, 695 
1.841 
1,961 
1,941 
1,878 

836 
868 
873 
■S90 
876 
896 
921 
964 
934 
916 
961 
982 

$12, 498,  601 
$358, 822 
$670,441 

$10, 688, 070 

3881, 168 

$191,179,073 

$145,467,925 

17,581,613 
$89, 126, 593 

12,481,221 
$15, 725,  616 

1,336,848 
$2,007,160 

47, 665, 603 
$26,766,012 

27, 492, 359 
$10,647,883 

1,649,033 
$1,  304. 661 


Alabama. 


$946,282 
S6i;  075 
$106,076 
$153, 826 
$636, 306 


2 
$1, 216 


5 
$7,680 


280 

237 

261 

$77, 026 

258 
$76, 466 


3 
$560 


261 
265 
266 
259 
260 
249 
264 
267 
257 
258 
266 
264 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

$79,878 


$2,077 
$77,801 


$606, 402 
$453, 663 


69, 832 
$463,  663 


25 

$10 


Ca.'ifomia. 


49 

$6,368,078 
$460,254 
$961,899 
$640,423 

$4, 415, 602 
39 

116 
$183, 583 

39 
$83, 035 

77 
$100, 648 

66 
$94,008 

11 
$6,540 

1,721 

1,364 

1,615 

$946,051 

1,512 
$944,098 

1 

$475 

2 
$478 


1,516 
1,534 
1,519 
1,512 
1,493 
1,500 
1,506 
1,525 
1,516 
1,519 
1,506 
1,498 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 


2 
3 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

$277,  474 

$7,250 

$17,792 

$252, 432 


$5,912,140 

$4,  592,  459 

634, 417 
$3,  528, 424 

107, 834 
$138, 172 


20,022 
$13, 814 


1,510,067 
$829,275 


112,720 
$82,774 


Connecticut. 


$894,079 
$70,972 

$117,489 
$82,829 

$622,789 
7 

21 
$28,270 

11 
$19, 060 

10 
$9,210 


$8,118 

2 
$1,092 

215 

164 

169 

$81, 633 

164 
$77,201 

9 

$3, 612 


148 
149 
149 
150 
150 
•  147 
163 
161 
159 
163 
154 
155 

7 
7 

7 
7 

7 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

6 
6 

5 
5 
4 
3 

8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

$44, 739 
S2,800 
$3,  546 

$38, 393 


$542,660 

$388,030 

31,324 
$247, 398 


334, 668 
$131,762 

7,803 
$8, 870 


Delaware. 


20 

$6,645,852 
$360,983 
$870, 661 
$784, 850 

$4,639,358 
18 

192 
$250, 583 

30 
$99,233 

162 
$151,350 

141 
$139, 678 

21 
$11,672 

3,672 

1,853 

2,836 

$1,176,061 

1,925 
$919, 137 

812 
$226,036 

99 
$30,889 


1,786 
1,872 
1,938 
1,975 
1,889 
1,862 
1,626 
1,702 
1,938 
2,110 
2,263 
2,149 

720 
783 
788 
820 
830 
840 
760 
687 
815 
878 
929 
904 


Georgia. 


87 
,  105 

115 
117 
122 
122 

$291,267 

$8,930 

$14, 764 

$258,823 

$8,750 

$7,910,779 

$6, 899, 431 

19, 698 
$111,550 

110 
$94 


11,013,895 
$6,599,415 

463,404 
$188,372 


29 

$2,406,238 

$74,  790 

$284, 110 

$368, 144 

$1,689,194 

38 

24 
$29,446 

5 
$14,049 

19 
$15,397 

19 
$15,397 


633 
$153,966 

526 
$153,060 


497 
609 
612 
615 
642 
531 
664 
609 
636 
528 
497 
482 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

$41,183 

$190 

$3,115 

$37,878 


$1,887,166 

$1,505,015 

284,603 
$1,490,015 

10,015 
$13,615 


1,375 
$1,092 

762 
$293 
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lUinois. 


Indiana. 


Massachusetts 


Michigan. 


Minnesota. 


Missouri. 


New 
Hampshire. 


$11,649,246 

$451,307 

$2,629,305 

$3,762,064 

$4,806,570 

20 


132 

$27,070,206 

$793, 720 

$5,760,727 

$6,967,758 

$13,548,001 

152 

526 
$686,334 

55 
$193,778 

471 
$492,556 

413 

$403,210 

58 
$29,346 

10,909 

7,315 

9,074 

$4,556,327 

8,950 
$4,522,378 

76 
$25,695 


$8,254 


8,881 
8,986 
9,150 
9,059 
8,778 
8,698 
8,893 
8.830 
8,706 
9,002 
9,069 


92 

86 
80 
74 
72 
64 
67 
62 
61 
87 
90 
77 

45 
52 
50 
47 
43 
41 
44 
48 
43 
51 
68 
64 

$1,942,733 

S62, 430 

$103, 956 

$1,737,839 

$38,508 

$23,040,897 

$16,676,365 

1,126,634 
$4,789,002 

4,000,400 
$4,673,907 

6,890 
$9, 225 

7, 493, 129 
$3,987,947 

8,429,140 
$3,188,877 

50,000 
$27, 407 


25 

$6,860,797 
$231, 823 
$371,604 
$672, 228 

$5, 085, 142 
13 

92 

$146,745 

20 
$74, 100 

72 
$72, 645 

63 
$67, 871 


$4,774 

2,013 

1,525 

1,747 

$865, 673 

1,710 
$865,9.52 

4 
$2,782 

33 
$6,939 


1,715 
1,739 
1,727 
1,734 
1,709 
1,758 
1,761 
1,747 
1,709 
1,667 
1,645 
1,619 


42 
35 
24 
27 
28 
27 
26 
32 
33 
37 

$449, 649 

$80 

$55, 586 

$393,604 

$479 

$7,271,023 

$5, 805, 403 

1,126,456 
S5, 292, 740 

312,9.51 
$287, 889 


593,989 
$224,764 

25 
$20 


$82, 200 
$7, 950 
$24, 8.50 
$22, 440 
$27,020 
S 

2 
$2,400 


S2,  400 


2 
$2,400 


65 

46 

40 

$19,350 

40 
$19,350 


$3,016 
S560 
$473 

$1,983 


$88,016 
$66,278 


11,726 
$06,076 


40 
$20 


300 
$175 


$1,345,163 
$140,520 
$164, 781 
$102,598 
$937, 264 
4 

21 
$37,344 

12 
$29,2.50 

9 
$8,094 

8 
$7, 494 


235 

196 

217 

$131,212 

217 
$131,212 


210 
212 
210 
219 
223 
231 
233 
227 
222 
206 
204 
207 


$75,630 
SI,  440 
S3, 951 

$70, 139 


$734, 478 

$564,627 

95,875 
$564,374 

77 
$115 


60 
$60 


52 

$78 


$1,616,497 
$196,096 
$216,376 
$164,806 
$939, 220 
15 

51 
$66, 103 


51 
$66, 103 

44 
$62,571 

7 
$3,532 

616 

345 

492 

$215, 101 

479 
$211,321 

13 
$3,780 


464 
509 
639 
,506 
468 
418 
411 
452 
476 
516 
495 
495 

16 
10 
15 
15 
17 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
15 


$100,  4p4 
SI,  900 
S6, 2<:3 
$92,311 


$1,326,376 

$524,999 

73,959 
$280,303 

3,612 
$4,750 


420,000 
$130,000 

165, 884 
$109, 946 


10 
11 


12 
13 


14 
15 


16 

17 


19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 

27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
<6 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 
66 
66 
67 


69 
70 


71 
72 


73 

74 


75 
76 


77 
78 


79 
80 


81 
82 
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87 


100 

101 
102 

103 
104 

105 
106 
107 
108 

109 
110 
111 
112 
113 


lis 

116 


117 
118 


119 
120 


121 
122 


123 
124 


125 
126 


127 
128 


129 
]30 


132 
133 

134 
135 

136 
137 

138 
139 

140 
141 


142 
143 


144 
145 


146 
147 


Material  used— Continued. 
Tanning  materials — 

Total  coat 

Hemlock  bark- 
Cords 

Cost 

Oak  bark — 

Cords 

Cost 

Gambier— 


Cost...i 

Hemlock  bark  extract — 

B  arrels 

Cost ' 

Oak  bark  extract — 

Barrels 

Cost 

Quebracho,  cost 

Sumac — 

Tons 

Cost 

Chemicals,  cost 

AU  other  materials  used  in  tanning,  cost 

Currying  materials — 

Total  cost 

Purchased  rough — 

Total  cost 

Boug:h  leather — 

Sides 

Cost 

Rough  grains — 

Sides 

Cost 

Bough  splits- 
Sides  

Cost 

All  other  rough  leather,  cost 

Oil,  stearin,  degras,  tallow,  and  all  other  materials 
used  in  currying. 

Fuel r. 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products- 

Aggregate  value 

Sold  in  the  rough — 
Total- 
Sides  

Value 

Bough  leather- 
Sides  

Value 

Rough  grains- 
Sides 

Value 

Bough  splits- 
Sides 

Val  ue 

Sole  leather- 
Total- 

Sides 

Value , 

Oak- 
Sides 

Value 

Union — 

Sides 

Value 

Hemlock — 

Sides 

Viiluc 

Upper  leather  (other  than  calf,  kip,  or  colt  skins) — 

Total  value ■ 

Grain,  satin,  kangaroo,  etc.  (side  leather) — 

Sides 

Value 

Finished  splits — 

Number 

Value 

Patent  and  enameled  shoe  leather — 

Sides 

Value '. ] " 

^  Horsehide — 

Sides '. 

^'!il  uc 

Coltskins — 

Number 

V.-Hluo 

Calf  and  kip  skins,  tanned  and  finished — 
Total- 
Number  

Value 

Flesh  finished — 

Num  her , 

Value 

Grain  finished^ 

Number 

Value 

Patent  and  enameled — 

Num'jer 

Value : 


United  States. 


148 
149  I 

1  Includes  432,714  sides  of  oak  sole  leather, 
York,  and  Ohio. 


$25,029,994 

1,000,328 
$8,471, 


422, 
S3, 765, 

80, 
$752, 

21, 
$265, 

214, 
S2, 300, 
$2, 490, 

7, 

$338, 

$2, 847, 

S3,  798, 

$14, 659,  i 

$10, 852, 1 

2,  414, 
$8, 136, 


1,365 

SI. 108 

S627 

$3,807: 


102 
661 

1,332 
1,260 

720 
243 
491 
186 


$2,056,075 

""■i.eio 

,613 
,740 
i,275 


$2S1, 
$2,376,7 
$1,248,2 


$252,620,986 


4, 678, 292 
$10, 180, 949 

2, 054, 281 
S7, 801, 249 

258, 624 
$584, 418 

2, 365, 387 
$1,796,282 


117, 


'3, 
i$19. 


4, 

$17, 


9, 
S32, 


937,938 
205, 600 

607,963 
157,806 

400,  Oil 
371,  780 

929, 964 
676,015 


S2o,  705, 316 

6, 850,  469 
S16, 487, 252 


i,  20%  050 
i,  993, 231 

, 350, 777 
1, 335,  352 

412, 367 


Alabama. 


1,323,211 
$3, 706, 685 


12,356,766 
$23,372,365 

1,802,338 
$3,611,784 

10,211,885 
$18,996,651 

341,, 542 
$864,030 


$111,067 


1,142 
$9,424 


700 
$4, 123 
$14, 719 


SI,  430 
$81,371 

$1,505 


SI,  505 
Sll,676 


$416 

$26,325 

$1,760 

$844, 403 


California. 


128, 898 
$800, 384 

128, 898 
$800,384 


$921, 106 


35, 690 
$696,692 

7,735 
$70,079 

122 
$2,204 

3,276 
$50, 663 
$6, 675 

184 
$12, 496 
$41,464 
$43,033 

$249, 610 

$113, 160 

21, 372 
$112,200 


1,200 


$136, 450 

$48, 525 

$9, 184 

$5, 135 

$63. 673 

$22;  448 

S8, 072, 257 


140, 655 
$352, 799 

79,406 
$337, 694 


Connecticut. 


61,250 
S15, 105 


■   676,393 
$2,971,579 

575, 393 
$2,971,579 


S114,903 

22,780 
$69, 680 

83,832 
$32, 623 


7.200 
$12,  600 


106,. 571 
S241,72,S 


f;s,fi,SR 

S142.  749 


37,883 


$58,142 

900 
$6,300 

134 
$1,206 

124 
$1,098 

373 

$4, 792 

2,561 
$27,039 
$5,141 

102 
$4,209 
$6,168 
$3,199 

$73,032 

$62, 854 

7,483 
$10,416 

5,568 
$16, 197 

730 

$1,011 

$36,230 

$10, 178 

$9, 387 
$1,948 
$830 
$7,408 
$3,883 

$748,038 


14, 417 
$5,055 


Delaware. 


$614,899 


1,008 
$10,275 

190 
$2,680 


14,417 
S6,055 


20 

$900 

$349, 848 

$251, 196 

$138,201 

$126,207 

19,250 
$73, 536 


Georgia. 


S62, 671 
$11,994 

$66, 926 
$900 
$11,889 
$95, 594 
$82,939 

$10, 260, 842 


44,020 
$77, 238 


$3, 120 


S41 
$3, 120 


44,020 

$77, 238 


$119, 695 


30, 802 
$119, 696 


110 

$286 


110 
$285 


$295,855 

26 

$180 

15,262 
$110,186 


ISO 
$2,094 

3,890 
$39,302 
$98,667 

1 

$64 

$11, 108 

$34,354 

$23,970 


S23, 970 

$18, 354 
$1,000 
$1,091 
$11, 752 
$30,119 

$2,382,127 


20,848 
$41,051 

20,848 
541,061 


314, 435 
$1,493,979 

314, 435 
$1,493,979 


$8,782 

3,450 
$5,660 

3,000 
$3,232 


2,625 
$6, 168 

2,525 
$6,168 


alued  at  $2,290  S(i9,  manufactured  by  single  establishments  in  the  states  of  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Mimiesota,  New 
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Illinois. 


Tndiftna. 


Kentuck7. 


Maine. 


Maryland.      Massachusetts.      Michigan. 


Minnesota. 


Missouri. 


New 
HampsUre. 


$689,239 

17,679 
$169,630 


15,663 
$149,871 

417 
$4,180 

185 

$1,850 

$58,618 


$11,990 

$68,944 

$224,156 

$199,113 

$59,364 


11,000 
$30,000 

8,000 
$17,000 
$12,364 
$139,749 

$72,264 

$4,400 

$9,566 

$43,125 

$46,939 

$10,758,196 


128,100 
$59,460 


128,100 
$59,460 


103,198 
$460,000 


('; 


103, 198 
$460,000 

$1,676,307 

364,950 
$828,060 

160,800 
$123,000 

51,671 
$107,643 

269,786 
$617,604 


2,293,950 
$4,741,324 

176,735 
$444,307 

2, 117, 215 
$4,297,017 


$92,181 

170 
$1,800 

4,316 
$44,547 


600 
$7,470 

2,720 

$25,678 
38,540 

51 
$2,050 


S2,096 
$29,802 


$494,718 

575 
$4,987 

27,747 
$257,817 


279 
$3,412 

17,412 
$169,225 
$41,404 

64 
$1, 761 
$7,272 
$8,840 

$68,398 


$298,619 

25,695 
$178,143 

40 
$300 

301 
$2,852 


$4,483 

4,460 
$44,810 
$33,208 

48 

$2,946 

$8,546 

$23,331 

$16,570 

$3,790 

1,200 
$2,990 


$224,430 

1,869 
$16, 105 

14,366 
$134,322 


$29,802 
$10,357 


$1,350 

$2,010 

$250 

$1,050,945 


15,000 
$12,000 


15,000 
$12,000 


10,600 
$61,800 

10,600 
$61,800 


$68,398 
$29,454 


$2,745 
$42,245 
$18,502 

$3,952,277 


54,160 
$261,930 


54,160 
$261,930 


$2, 117, 495 

393,808 
$2, 117, 495 


300 

$500 

$300 

$12,780 

$22,949 

$54 

$4,597 

$7, 113 

$43,298 

$2,500,146 


5,000 
$5,025 


1,802 
$16, 132 
$27,332 

92 
S3, 852 
S5,090 
$21,597 

$149, 449 

$147,994 

8,935 
$37,994 

10,400 
$30,000 


$80,000 
$1,455 

$14,585 


5,000 
SS,025 


484,600 
SI,  493, 440 


$1,032 
384,023 
$16, 411 

$1,911,348 


11,356 
$49, 164 

11,356 
$49, 164 


126,034 
$622,360 

126,034 
$622,360 


250 
$1,150 

250 
$1,150 


24 
$48 


24 
$35 


5,033 
$12,850 

200 
$600 

4,833 
$12,2.50 


484,600 
$1, 493,  440 

$138, 679 

49,863 
$108,590 

20,000 
$27, 689 


600 
$2,400 


1,271 
$3,072 

160 
$320 

1,111 
$2,752 


S205, 267 

2,100 
$8,217 

170,000 
$159,500 

10,400 
$37,650 


41, 760 
$64,539 

36,500 
$46,650 

5,060 
$17,019 

200 
$870 


$2,621,527 

47,246 
$495,303 

1,196 
$19,305 

11,317 
$114,797 

9,108 
$122,879 

16, 166 
$180,076 
$156,413 

3,637 
$159, 419 
$672, 246 
$701,089 

$2,531,744 

$1,893,843 

301, 589 
$951,620 

22,607 
$86, 758 

813,640 
$723,847 
$131,618 
$637,901 

$325, 830 
S16, 348 
$51, 467 

$729,312 
$88,304 

$33,352,999 


136,808 
$179, 152 

19, 479 
$71, 173 


117,329 
$107,979 


75,200 
$229, 236 


(^) 


60, 


15, 
$20, 


S7, 843, 165 


1,881, 
$4, 180, 

2,357, 
$2, 667, 

506, 


12, 
$13, 


6, 
$15, 


182 


$1,100,942 

101,305 
$820,680 


799 
$6,319 

2,314 
$27, 192 

3,749 
$36,923 
$39,527 


$3,248 
$85,148 
$81,-905 

$192,201 


$11,898 

450 
$3,400 


66 
$640 


$138 

26 

$403 

!6,012 


$355 
$1,063 


$80,521 

1,140 
$12, 471 

3,670 
$43,847 

15 
$121 

9 

$140 

5 

$51 

$20,511 

1 

$38 

$650 

$2,692 

$72,130 

$3,055 


$192,201 

$76,264 
$2, 150 
$7,483 
$20, 132 
$66,448 

$9,340,349 


202,402 
$72, 447 

4,125 
$16, 708 

2,800 
$5,000 

195, 477 
$50,739 


1,353,293 
$4,954,749 


$1,063 

$4,940 
$135 
$155 

$3,099 
$448 

$132,533 


$340 


68 
$340 


$3,055 
$69,075 

$11,989 


$3,893 
$129 

$1,128,382 


(=) 


1,353,293 
$4,954,749 

$1, 426, 455 

406,235 
$871,573 

532,757 
$554, 882 


$14,120 

4,000 
$12,000 

4,000 
$2,000 


312,591 
$512,333 

301, 991 
$489, 198 

10,600 
$23, 135 


20 
$120 


10 
$10 


40 
$32 


40 
$32 


•  Value  of  oak  sole  leather  included  in  "  aU  other  products,  including  by- 
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4,041,330 
$7,463,088 

88,377 
$186, 104 

3,705,070 
$6,569,889 

247,883 
$707,095 
-products,  glue  stock,  etc.,"  to  avoid  disclosing  individual  operations. 


$77,202 

2,713 
$24,890 


197 
$1,845 

160 
$2,161 


$8,817 

22 

$872 

$6,894 

$31,723 

$684, 108 

$617,019 

102,726 
$287,697 

99,044 
$329,322 


$67,089 

$11,941 

$18 

$990 

$11,078 

$16,040 

$1, 773, 611 


$350,940 

91,841 
$185,368 

139, 646 
$60,672 

34,546 
$105,000 


3,112 
$8,540 


3,112 
$8,540 


83 


84 
85 


87 


90 
91 

92 
93 
94 

95 
96 

97 


99 

100 

101 
102 

103 

104 

105 
106 
107 
108 

109 
110 
111 
112 
113 

114 


115 
116 


117 
118 


119 
120 


121 
122 


123 

124 


125 
126 


127 
128 


129 
130 


131 


132 
133 


134 
135 


138 
137 


138 
139 


140 
141 


142 
143 


144 
145 


148 
147 


148 

149 
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United  States. 

Alabama. 

California. 

Connecticut. 

Delaware. 

Georgia. 

IW 

Products— Continued. 

Goatskins,  tanned  and  finished — 
Total— 

45,691,492 
$37,887,349 

40,019,614 
$32,822,282 

5,671,878 
$5,065,067 

20,597,598 
$11,168,829 

859,564 
$4,754,456 

4,369,561 
$20,274,188 

622,836 
$5, 453, 157 
$4,920,750 
$2,283,761 
$3,344,614 

204,268 

82,327,647 

$12,180,238 

187,665,223 

$8,189,960 

860,918 
$6, 109, 481 

2,646,632 
$1,658,168 

331,385 
$1,046,675 

390,366 
$412,366 

3, 672,  .590 
$3,406,291 

426,096 
$2,922,995 

13,279,613 
$8,687,629 

1,070,669 
$2,702,039 

341,763 
$402,813 

12,208,534 
$8,821,397 

909 
129,975 

1,624 
107,510 

77 
5,086 

62 
1,935 

2 
20 

589 

12,525 

40 

142 

2,014 

845 

248 

25 
$12 

25 

$12 

3,000 
$12,000 

2,000 
$8,000 

1,000 
$4,000 

1,012,816 
8341,262 

10,928,313 
$9,102,297 

9,396,211 
$7,640,780 

1,532,102 
$1,461,617 

463,404 
$281,754 

27,844 
$123,166 

825 
81,314 

825 
$1,314 

I'll 

Value 

Ti? 

Black— 

l")^ 

Value 

Ti'l 

Colored — 

1'i'i 

^m 

Sheepskins,  tanned  and  finished- 

48,000 
$40,000 

37,913 
$292,066 

4,378 
$16,648 

7,830 

$42,1.30 

$21,450 

$167,200 

212 
864 

2,000 
$12,400 

253,575 
8700,040 

Ti? 

Value           

I^R 

Belting  leather — 

Sides        .        .                                                      .... 

IW 

ifin 

Harness  leather- 
Sides 

10,766 
$33,570 

339,041 
$1,904,647 

161 

Value  .                ....                .                   

Ifi' 

Carriage  leather- 

Ifi^ 

Value 

lfi4 

$46,800 

$36,000 
$85,200 

Tfil 

Bookbinders*  leather                                                       .... 

166 

8530,480 

167 

Furniture  leather- 

1,118 

37,669 

$156,809 

$6,006 

$5 

168 

Value 

16Q 

54,980 
85,457 

$680,318 

$867,8.56 

$7,886 

2,020 
$14, 605 

$44,202 

8331,638 

$50,368 

$12,625 
$32,700 
873,014 

170 
171 

All  other  products,  including  by-products,  glue  stock,  etc. . 
Amount  charged  for  tanning,  currying,  or  finishing  for 
others. 
Custom  work,  stock  tanned  or  finished  for  others: 
For  tanners,  curriers,  and  finishers — 
Hides  tanned- 

17? 

171 

Estimated  value     .  - 

174 

Skins  tanned — 

Number     

180,000 
$126,000 

17S 

::::;.::::::;:;::::::::::::::::: 

176 

Sides  curried— 

2,330 
$17,330 

177 

178 

Splits  curried— 

179 

Estimated  value 

isn 

Skins  curried  or  finished- 
Number  

200 
8600 

181 

18T 

For  others,  not  tanners,  curriers,  or  finishers- 
Hides  tanned — 

36,293 
$499,372 

183 

Estimated  value 

184 

Skins  tanned — 

350 
811,000 

9 
$26 

18.'> 

Estimated  value 

186 

Number 

187 

Estimated  value 

188 

Sphts  curried— 

Number 

18<» 

Estimated  value 

iqn 

Skins  curried  or  finished — 

Number 

86 
S258 

46 
3,829 

63 
2,936 

1 
10 

35,951 
$107,850 

20 
fi,58S 

33 
5,367 

191 

E  stimated  value 

199 

Power: 

2 
1,315 

9 
1,040 

9 
391 

12 
271 

1 
10 

2 
40 

20 
1,161 

23 
1,081 

19'1 

Total  horsepower 

194 

Owned — 
Engines- 
Steam — 

T)'^ 

Horsepower 

106 

Gas  or  gasoline — 

197 

Horsepower 

198 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

199 

Horsepower 

•?nn 

Water  motors- 
Number  

2 
20 

W1 

Horsepower 

202 

Electric  motors- 
Number  

8 
275 

60 
538 

1 
20 

11 
208 

203 
204 

Other  power,  horsepower 

'OS 

Rented— 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

16 

305 

40 

18 

2 
20 

2 
60 

?0« 

Horsepower 

207 
208 

60 

Yor 

Includes  §2,290,869,  the  value  of  oak  sole  leather  manufactured  1 
t,  and  Ohio. 

y  single  establi 

shments  located 

in  the  states  ( 

)f  Illinois,  Mi 

issachusetts,  M 

nnesota.  New 
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New  Jersey. 


New  York. 


North  Caro- 
lina. 


Ohio. 


Oregon. 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


70 


79 


81 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital: 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  olEcials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries ...', 

Offlcers  ol  corporations- 
Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc, — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries ,, 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages; 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year.. 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages ',', 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages [ 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 


Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed 
during  eaeh  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February '. '...[','." 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July :::::::: 

August 

September 

October 

November ] '. 

December \_ 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January '. 

February '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

March !!!!!!.!! 

April [[ 

May !!!!!!!!!!!!'"!' 

'   June 

July :::::::::' 

August 

September 

October !!..!.!!!!.!!!.! 

November '_[[ 

December '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.['.'. 

Children  under  16  years- 
January  

February '.,'..'.,.'."'..'.        ' 

March '. !!!!!!!!!! 

April 

May 

June 

July :....;;;;;;;;;!!";;; 

August 

September '.'.'.'..' 

October '.!"!!!]]]!!['.!!!!!*' 

November '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes ] "  " 

■Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  ex-' 
penses  not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Aggregate  cost 

Hides  and  skins — 

Total  cost 

Hides,  all  kinds — 

Number 

Cost '///_ 

Calf  and  kip  skins — 

Number 

Cost ;;;;; 

Coltskins — 

Number 

Cost .■;"; 

Goatskins — 

Number 

Cost '..'.'.'.'.'. 

Sheepskins^ 

Number 

Cost. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

All  other  skins — 

Number 

Cost ■■■■ 


73 

$12,492,373 
$1, 105, 340 
$1,622,644 
$1, 175, 103 
$8,689,286 
63 

342 
$500,917 


$214, 720 

282 
$286, 197 

256 
$273,659 

26 
$12,638 

6,980 

4,237 

4,953 

32, 793,  327 

4,817 
$2,763,791 

38 
$9, 107 


$20,429 


4,623 
4,643 
4,716 
4,734 
4,862 
4,961 
4,883 
4,840 
4,800 
4,764 
6,016 
4,962 


30 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
60 
61 
48 
63 

91 
91 
90 
95 
102 
104 
103 
104 
101 
86 
102 
107 

$873,542 
S42,384 
$44,626 

$646, 104 

$140,628 

$15,272,124 

$7,862,411 

662, 709 
$4,724,062 

109, 436 
$91,529 

25,828 
$48,074 

3,411,843 
$1,707,241 

1,715,076 
$674, 412 

667,310 
$607, 093 


118 

$24,037,904 

$792, 399 

$3,660,768 

$4,080,233 

$16,504,604 

168 

241 
$340, 309 

25 
$107, 400 

216 
$232,909 

201 
$226, 786 

15 
$6, 123 


4,472 

5,444 

$2, 485, 162 

5,296 
$2,445,240 

146 
S39, 587 

2 
$335 


6,252 
6,408 
6,282 
5,200 
5,259 
6,232 
6,312 
6,276 
6,322 
6,408 
5,311 
6,290 

165 
177 
177 
162 
143 
139 
139 
136 
129 
140 
121 
124 

3 
3 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 

$980,851 
$41,812 
$36,  574 

$885,679 

$16,786 

$16,274,903 

$12,774,019 

1,669,750 
$7,804,223 

1,136,591 
$1,083,168 

69,246 
$88,625 

1,047,414 
$659,312 

7, 124, 420 
$2,708,110 

695, 788 
$430,691 


34 

$2,568,965 

$90, 476 

$320,773 

$191,577 

$1,966,139 

45 

37 
$61, 265 

10 
$26,500 

27 
S34, 765 

24 
$33,460 

3 

SI,  305 

723 

389 

534 

$149, 258 

632 
$149,008 


2 
$260 


504 
626 
626 
519 
553 
624 
678 
564 
665 
492 
487 
466 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$93,209 


$9,627 
$83,632 

$50 

$2,038,036 

$1,670,867 

280,197 
$1, 667, 468 

2,850 
$2,740 


1,167 


1,420 
$318 

50 
$55 


40 

$6,916,341 
$264,452 

$1,246,710 
$426, 793 

$4,979,386 
34 

94 

$142,465 


$63,680 

66 

$88,775 

56 
$82,009 

11 
$6, 766 

1,794 

1,448 

1,610 

$839,171 

1,600 
$836,810 

1 

$355 


$2,006 


1,570 
1,580 
1,595 
1,591 
1,639 
1,623 
1,603 
1,570 
1,664 
1,697 
1,635 
1,633 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

$336, 888 

$2,745 

$26,833 

$264,901 

$42,409 

$4,462,093 

$3,624,131 

403,665 
$2,843,670 

603, 787 
$642,603 

4,000 
$2,000 

3,500 
$3,000 

24,360 
$21,853 

40,300 
$12, 105 


11 

$272,048 
$19, 160 
$44,600 
$29,700 

$178,598 
15 


94 
$67, 365 

94' 
S67, 365 


92 
95 
91 
87 
90 
91 
93 
97 
94 
101 
98 
99 


$11,115 


$1, 163 
$9, 952 


$366,757 

$285,764 

52, 469 
$282,394 

3,530 
$3,0,70 


100 
$100 


200 
$50 


300 
$150 


205 

$72,972,114 
$2,256,626 
$9,128,618 
$5,535,476 

$56,061,494 
216 

754 
$927,434 

64 
$190,961 


$736,473 

654 
$719,488 


$16,985 

16,963 

11,881 

14,413 

$6,417,750 

13,328 
$6,133,957 

678 
$171,728 

507 
$112,066 


13,030 
13,229 
13,678 
13,578 
13,514 
13,463 
13,459 
13,646 
13,692 
13,355 
12,677 
12, 815 

560 
665 
601 
695 
699 
634 
584 
605 
698 
621 
663 
621 

455 
477 
497 
515 
499 
617 
622 
630 
616 
606 
511 


$4,049,820 
$141,374 
$135,771 

$3,139,477 

$633,198 

$55,411,927 

$43,129,248 

6,447,947 
$26,416,581 

292,600 
$601,930 

1,234,680 
$1,849,392 

24,220,530 
$13,646,179 

2,402,204 
$715,166 
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Rhode  Island. 


South  CaroUna. 


(252,972 
$27,000 
$19,981 
$34,910 

$171,081 
7 


$14,080 

3 
$9,000 

5 
$5,080 

4 
$4,900 

1 
$180 

105 

68 

87 

$48,275 

81 
$46,268 

6 

$2,007 


$13,320 
$1,050 
$1,045 

$11,225 


$17,080 

$890 

$1,850 

$5,140 

$9,200 

2 

1 
$200 


1 
$200 


1 
$200 


13 

11 

4 

$1,286 

4 
$1,286 


Tennessee. 


29 

$4,013,289 
$111,052 
$577, 678 
$596,224 

$2,728,335 


40 
$63,736 

6 
$27,598 

34 
$36,138 

33 

$35,738 

1 
$400 

878 

618 

736 

$251,665 

736 
$251,665 


Texas. 


732 
757 
739 
725 
731 
763 
750 
742 
745 
725 
712 
711 


$99 


$4 
$95 


$140,511 
$1,035 
$8,428 

$131,048 


$23, 400 
$3,800 
$3,900 
$3,200 

$12,500 
5 

2 
$1,100 


2 
$1,100 

2 
$1,100 


24 

21 

22 

$8,242 

22 
$8,242 


Vermont. 


$201,466 
$7,000 
$24,200 
$13,600 
$156, 666 
2 

7 
$6,040 

3 

$4,500 

4 

$1,540 


4 
$1,540 


49 

60 

$27,066 

60 
$27,066 


$1,259 
$300 


$870 


$25,136 


$367 
$24,769 


Virginia. 


Washington. 


44 

$4,635,224 
$169,008 
$519,992 
$269, 649 

$3,676,575 
43 

71 
$95,032 

16 
$39,048 

55 
$55,984 

53 
$55,269 


$725 

1,329 

927 

1,055 

$357,699 

1,022 
$353,751 

1 
$230 

32 
$3,718 


921 

917 

959 

949 

996 

1,102 

1,121 

1,097 

1,096 

1,071 

1,029 

1,006 


30 
30 
30 
31 
34 
36 
37 
35 
33 
30 
29 
29 

$253,094 

$5,010 

$14,349 

$233,735 


$37,950 

$10,000 

$7,800 

$8,200 

$11,950 

6 


$5,752 

8 
$5,752 


$1,641 


$235 
$1,406 


West  Virginia. 


33 

$8,750,696 
$300,631 
$837,973 
$603, 736 

$7,008,356 
49 

48 
$88,514 

6 

$42,527 

42 
$45,987 

40 
$45,017 

2 

$970 

1,268 

776 

946 

$434,263 

946 
$434,263 


892 

911 

941 

935 

960 

1,028 

1,049 

1,050 

1,010 

912 

816 


$246,136 

S85 

$16,688 

$229,363 


Wisconsin. 


33 

$30,409,164 
$1,480,390 
$4,631,548 
$5,299,492 

$18,997,734 
27 

322 
$457,702 

25 
$136,267 

297 
$321,435 

279 
$311,659 

18 
$9,776 

6,184 

4,885 

6,556 

$2,686,904 

5,386 
$2,637,406 

119 
$36,860 

51 
$12,638 


6,560 
6,512 
6,466 
6,487 
5,459 
5,335 
5,385 
5,360 
5,225 
6,146 
6,232 
6,465 

115 
112 
108 
97 
103 
100 
114 
127 
141 
136 
138 
137 

40 
46 
45 
45 
46 
44 
56 
64 
69 
57 
55 
55 

$1,291,921 

$7,740 

$102,762 

$1,181,419 


All  other  states.^] 


$39,820 
$3,700 

$12,800 
$8,470 

$14,850 
10 

2 
$930 

1 
$600 

1 
$330 


1 
$330 


39 

21 

24 

$13,174 

22 
$12,456 

2 
$718 


$1,888 
$139 
$227 

$1,522 


$228,471 

$193,867 

20,300 
$101, 695 

2,667 
$4,000 


231,400 
$88,272 


$6,342 

$4,800 

2,250 
$4,680 

150 
$120 


$2,851,259 

$2,226,410 

355,798 
$2,223,205 

1,274 
$1,248 


$34,986 

$28,600 

5,960 
$18,550 

5,000 
$10,000 


$277,286 

$229, 644 

42,788 
$229,009 

60 
$35 


$4,719,206 

$3,890,761 

688,397 
$3,872,597 

1,599 
$1,657 

20 
$15 


$41,108 

$32,544 

5,400 
$26,500 

2,872 
$4,944 


54,769,123 

$3,696,392 

711,378 
$3,694,843 

770 
$1,038 

75 
$200 


943 
$242 

6,394 
$1,715 


100 
$50 


1,000 
$600 


55,763 
$16,390 


4,200 
$2,100 


830 
$280 


$19,870,887 

$15,963,629 

2,457,196 
$11,027,774 

3,633,271 
$4,816,826 

3,519 
$4,529 

2 
$1 

130,037 
$101,562 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  lollows:  Colorado,  1;  Iowa,  2; 


201    211 

$102   $31 

Louisiana,  1;  Mississippi,  2;  North  Dakota,  1 


$32,892 

$26,610 

4,760 
$20,504 

780 
$2,009 


840 
$576 

7,750 
$3,371 


16, 250  100 

$12,937  $150 

South  Dakota,  1;  Utah,  1. 
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Materials  used— Continued. 
Tanning  materials^ 

Total  cost 

Hemlock  bark- 
Cords  

Cost 

Oak  bark — 

Cords 

Cost 

Gambier— 

Bales 

Cost 

Hemlock  bark  extract — 

Barrels 

Cost 

Oak  bark  extract- 
Barrels 

Cost 

Quebracho,  cost 

Sumac- 
Tons 

Cost 

Chemicals,  cost 

All  other  materials  used  in  tanning,  cost 

Currying  materials- 
Total  cost 

Purchased  roughs 

Total  cost 

Eough  leather — 

Sides 

Cost 

Rough  grains- 
Sides , 

Cost 

Rough  splits — 

Sides 

Cost 

All  other  rough  leather,  cost 

Oil,  stearin,  degras,  tallow,  and  all  other  materials 
used  in  currying. 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight , 

Products: 

Aggregate  value , 

Sold  in  the  rough- 
Total- 

Sides 

Value 

Rough  leather- 
Sides 

Value 

Rough  grains — 

Sides 

Value , , 

Eoug:h  spUts— 

Sides 

Value 

Sole  leather- 
Total- 


Value 

Oak- 
Sides-. 
Value. 
Union — 


Value 

Hemlock — 

Sides 

Value 

Upper  leather  (other  than  calf,  kip,  or  colt  skins)— 

Total  value 

Grain,  satin,  kangaroo,  etc.  (side  leather)- 

Sides 

Value 

Finished  splits — 

Number 

Value 

Patent  and  enameled  shoe  leather- 
Sides  

Value 

Horsehide — 

Sides 

Value 

Coltskins — 

Number 

Value 

Calf  and  kip  skins,  tanned  and  finished^ 
Total- 
Number  

Value 

Flesh  finished- 
Number  

Valne 

Grain  finished — 

Number 

Value 

Patent  and  enameled— 

Number 

Value 


New  Jersey. 


$1,094,884 

2,992 
$27,124 

15,940 
$179,384 

10,043 
$89,359 

1,423 
$15,854 

8,573 

$82,676 

$167,496 


$48,853 
$181,635 
$302,503 

$5,733,357 

$5,456,993 

1,408,668 
$4,521,995 

174,713 
$430,283 

*  535,750 
$360,215 
$144,500 
$276,364 

$159,871 
$10,845 
$23,687 

$344,325 
$52,744 

$21,495,329 


798,673 
$873,093 

28,029 
$127,501 

100,000 
$210,113 

670,644 
$535,479 


$2,151,292 

348,698 
$428,848 

70,883 
$222,001 

318,182 
$1,497,893 

1,600 
$2,550 

25,828 
$80,214 


96,992 
$172,550 


26,607 
$64,850 

70,385 
$107, 700 


New  York. 


$2,151,808 

110,117 
$978,935 

2,008 
$18,996 

7,310 
$65,608 

875 
$11,595 

7,605 

$65,952 

$270,650 

1,696 
$67,724 
$193,135 
$479,213 

$746,159 

$282,738 

52,172 
$180,147 

9,000 
$26,300 

6,050 

$4,650 

$71,641 

$463,421 

$235,390 

$7,153 

$27,852 

$164,276 

$168,246 

$21,642,945 


567,019 
$836,408 

111,556 
$395,247 


455,463 
$441,161 


1,195,986 
$4,027,072 


0) 

465,207 
$1,634,803 

730,779 
$2,392,269 

$4,901,639 

1,622,. 303 
$3,722,279 

1,166,615 
$1,108,477 

8,192 
$70,883 


50,019 
$159,998 


1,122,832 
$1,662,513 

200 
$400 

1,121,432 
$1,659,713 

1,200 
$2,400 


North  Caro- 
lina. 


$283,725 

300 
$2,100 

33,878 
$256,950 

40 
$200 

9 
$140 

1,985 
$17,932 
$5,075 


$30 
$1,298 

$26;  844 

$3,125 

1,250 
$3,125 


$23,719 
$13,813 


$4,355 
$2,114 
$36,318 

$2,662,174 


356,700 
$1,451,455 

356,700 
$1,451,455 


74,883 
$398,396 

74,883 
$398,396 


$32,595 


18,578 
$32,595 


3,395 
$5,519 

3,045 
$4,864 

350 
$655 


Ohio. 


$590,549 

4,869 
$47,295 

17,079 
$181,334 

452 
$4,796 


$3,154 

25,391 

$252,277 

$79,975 

142 
$5,473 
$6,755 
$9,490 

$126,508 

$23,871 

6,900 
$23,871 


$102,637 
$62,426 


$5,708 
$142,704 
$10,067 

$6,512,754 


150,393 
$181,347 

453 
$1,728 


149,940 
$179,619 


(') 


$9,990 

2,500 
$9,700 


106 
$290 

4,000 
$2,500 


503,687 
$883,379 

503,587 
$883,079 

100 
$300 


Oregon. 


$54,374 

1,845 
$21,802 

1,330 
$27,018 


$692 


71 
$1,268 
$1,620 

4 
$160 
$930 

$884 

$11,681 


$11,661 
$4,170 


$323 

$10,365 

$100 

$484,673 


15,250 
$42,670 

8,600 
$41,340 


6,650 
$1,330 


60 
$300 


$300 


$240 


200 
$240 


3,430 
$5,700 

2,230 
$3,300 

1,200 
$2,400 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


$8,765,151 

439,151 
$3,916,030 

81,414 
$492,258 

1,677 
$19,440 

1,157 
$14,097 

98,055 
$1,158,749 
$1,182,708 

142 

$6,438 

$1,023,380 

$952,051 

$2,318,709 

$1,573,689 

306,680 
$1,464,027 

10,000 
$32,400 


$77,262 
$745,020 

$522,739 
$1,146 
$80,484 
$372,617 
$221,833 

$69,427,852 


822,608 
$2,298,589 

499,893 
$1,709,046 

155,724 
$369,143 

166,991 
$220,400 


9,476,139 
$33,553,676 

331,766 
$1,867,731 

3,472,046 
$13,856,381 

5,672,327 
$17,829,564 

$665,107 

70,461 
$158,721 

64,413 
$83,472 

392,000 
$400,000 

5,718 
$12,914 

1,231,260 
$3,438,036 


243,956 
$621,863 

7,843 
$21,645 

236,113 
$600,218 


t  Value  of  oak  sole  leather  included  in  "aU  other  products,  including  by-products,  glue  stock,  etc.,"  to  avoid  disclosing  individual  operations. 
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Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Vennont. 

Virginia. 

Wasliington. 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

AUotlier  states. 

$5,081 

30 
$.360 

$1,236 

$478,374 

8,081 
$59,594 

39,4.% 
$307,630 

$4,914 

$38,612 

4,357 
$34,202 

$700,714 

1,519 
$8,224 

78,080 
^    $614,272 

75 
$551 

1,056 
$8,821 

7,291 

$49,020 

$5,900 

6 

$216 

$7,373 

$6,337 

$35,115 

$5,753 

$872,833 

43,247 
$306,932 

48,894 
$363,672 

1 
$10 

$2,287,103 

184,042 
$1,334,775 

120 
$1,612 

24,541 
$221,668 

1,703 
$17,484 

3,068 

$27,659 

$195,186 

125 

$5,753 

$153,788 

$329,178 

$1,144,461 

$465,913 

175,527 
$465,913 

$2,537 

10 
$30 

60 

$455 

6 
$57 

83 

39 
$236 

290 
$1,230 

120 
$1,500 

144 
$3,816 

63 

$800 

4 
$44 

2 
$40 

4 

300 
$3,000 

37 
$840 

00 

$60 

3,920 
$30,822 
$15,457 

42 

$650 

$1,150 

1,151 
$12,895 
$39,285 

60 
$800 
$673 

1 

$60 

$12 

$560 

$621 

$60 

93 

$28 

3 

$102 

$1,253 

$3,254 

$24,472 

$17,850 

$1,000 

95 

$971 
$63,840 

$18,599 

$225 
$159 

$692 

$100 
$470 

$8,000 

$348 
$789 

$1,481 

$12,758 
$137,281 

$32, 148 

$1,130 

350 
$1,130 

$118 

99 
100 

101 

102 

' 

m 

1 

104 

60 
$60 

106 

$17,850 
$6,622 

$3,026 

$1, 157 

$92 

$85 

$691 

$346,647 



107 

$118 
S108 

$18,599 

$15,292 

$36 

$6,180 

$14,284 

$92,084 

$3,583,871 

169,748 
$666,918 

169,748 
$656, 918 

$692 
$515 

$8,000 
$200 

$35,115 

$15,600 

$1,012 

$4,538 

$15, 125 

$56,341 

$5,829,812 

345,278 
$1,590,818 

345,178 
$1,590,656 

100 
$162 

$1,481 
$628 

$31,018 
$33,101 

$678,548 

$252,740 
$1,100 

$24,620 
$111,211 

$86,023 

$25,846,123 

573,434 
$687,114 

201,642 
$541,684 

$.561 

$1, 115 
$24 

$145 
$1,718 

$122 

$57,424 

7,600 
$20,800 

3,600 
$14,400 

108 

109 
110 

$5 

$75 

$15 
$250 

$450 
$380 

$10 

$3,214 
$46,429 
$85,006 

$6,061,509 

83,889 
$311,022 

83,889 
$311,022 

111 
117 

$792 
$58,061 

lit 

$10,822 

$61,225 

3,334 
$10,000 

$342,312 

55,552 
$182,292 

55,552 
$182,292 

114 

116 

117 

118 

119 

1?0 

3,334 

371,792 
$146,530 

1,091,531 
$4,231,785 

4,000 
$6,400 

673 
$3,333 

673 
$3,333 

1''1 



$10,000 

400 
$1,200 

400 
$1,200 

12? 

60 
$250 

60 
$250 

229,568 
$1,219,860 

229,568 
$1,219,860 

563,907 
$2,926,054 

563,907 
$2,926,054 

1,262,538 
$6,270,545 

424,824 
$2,382,515 

349,348 
$1,413,872 

488,366 
$1,474,168 

$1,198 

612 
$1,180 

1?3 

1?4 

!?,'> 

l?fi 

53,360 
$257,769 

1,038,181 
$3,974,016 

$5,908,992 

1,923,636 
$4,751,770 

1,406,386 
$918,054 

3,693 
$12,017 

114,398 
$227,151 

6,085 
$9,454 

3,564,723 
$6,940,331 

606,719 
$1,273,234 

2,936,130 
$5,621,132 

21,874 
$45,965 

1?7 

12S 

129 

1.30 

$350 

250 
$350 

$139,552 

36,795 
$110,045 

25,336 
$29,507 

$2,879 

970 
$2,695 

1,31 

132 

133 

134 

1,35 

1,36 

1,37 

1 

81 
$184 

20 
$30 

1,494 
$3,439 

1,394 
$3,239 

100 
$200 

12 

$18 

75 
$625 

770 
$1,795 

720 
$1,720 

50 
$75 

1,38 



1,19 

140 

141 

2,467 
$8,600 

-- 

1,014 
$2,225 

774 
$1,685 

240 
$540 

60 
$75 

60 
$75 

1,872 
$7,488 

530 
$1,789 

300 
$1,275 

230 
$514 

142 

14i 

144 

145 

2,467 
$8,600 

1,872 
$7,488 

146 

147 

14fl 

::::::::::::;::;  ::::::::::::::::i 
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New  Jersey. 


New  York. 


Nortli  Caro- 
lina. 


Ohio. 


Oregon. 


Pennsyi- 
vania. 


150 
151 

152 
153 

154 
155 

16B 
157 

158 
159 

160 
161 

162 
163 
164 
165 
166 

167 
168 
169 
170 
171 


172 
173 


174 
175 


176 
177 


178 
179 


180 
181 


182 
183 


184 
185 


186 
187 


188 


190 
191 


192 
193 


194 

195 

196 
197 

198 
199 

200 
201 

202 
203 
204 


205 
206 
207 
208 


Products— Continued. 

Goatskins,  tanned  and  iinislied — 
Total— 

Niunber 

Value 

Black— 

Niunber 

Value i 

Colored- 
Number 

Value 

SbeepsHns,  tanned  and  finished- 
Number 

Value , 

Belting  leather- 
Sides  

Value 

Harness  leather — 

Sides 

Value 

Carriage  leather- 
Number  of  hides 

Value 

Trunk,  bag,  and  pocketbook  leather 

Bookbinders'  leather 

Leather  lor  manufacture  oi  gloves 

Furniture  leather- 
Number  of  hides 

Value 

All  other  leather,  including  offal  leather 

All  other  products,  including  by-products,  glue  stock,  etc.. 
Amount  charged  for  tanning,  currying,  or  finishing  for 
others. 
Custom  work,  stock  tanned  or  finished  for  others; 
For  tanners,  curriers,  and  finishers — 
Hides  tanned- 
Number , 

Estimated  value i ' 

Skins  tanned — 

Number , 

Estimated  value ' 

Sides  curried —  • 

Number , 

E  stimated  value ,,',, 

Splits  curried— 

Number , 

E stimated  value .[ 

Skins  curried  or  finiished — 

Number 

Estimated  value 

For  others,  not  tanners,  curriers,  or  fini^ers — 
Hides  tarmed— 

Number 

Estimated  value 

Skins  tanned — 

Number 

Estimated  value '. 

Sides  curried — 

Number , 

Estimated  value [' 

Splits  curried— 

Number 

Estimated  value ..[, 

Skins  curried  or  finished — 

Niunber 

Estimated  value ... 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower " 

Owned — 
Engines — 
Steam- 
Number  

Horsepower 

Gas  or  gasoline- 
Number  

Horsepower "'] 

Water  wheels — 

Num  ber 

Horsepower '.'.'.'.'. 

Water  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower ]]" 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower , 

Eented— 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 


3,481,123 
$3,161,780 

3,466,523 
$3, 141, 830 

14,600 
819, 950 

1,228,600 
S743,802 

28,520 
tl23,230 

75,243 
$405,219 

342,897 

$3,468,402 

$1,669,360 

$1,236,594 

$3,150 

141,665 

$1,684,893 

$4,290,645 

$190,576 

$1,251,629 


324,161 
$1,682,033 

366,404 
$327,177 

183,982 
$777,989 

262,682 
$277,924 

84,491 
$100,236 


1,033,165 
$922,035 

873, 155 
$796,516 

160,000 
$126,619 

4,768,772 
$3,049,763 

5,000 
$30,000 

184, 182 
$995,947 

18,606 

$90,413- 

$109,834 

$563, 816 

$1,218,868 

13,031 

$132, 612 

$674,290 

I $1.320, 483 

$1,057,254 


5,000 
$43,000 

194,200 
$124,650 


1,166 
$856 

664 
$647 

512 
$209 

1,295 
$430 

73,000 
$364,815 

60,699 
$188,139 


$183,321 
$21,108 
$16,540 


5,327 
$45,718 


1,000 
$6,600 


602,005 
$346,261 


25,662 
$40,836 

4,130,992 
$2,438,060 


1,000 
$2,500 

251,481 
$922,494 


83 
7,129 


,    85 
1,101 


35 
335 
31 
28 


3,766 
$5,647 

4,346,862 
$3,165,916 

112 
13,822 


161 
11,111 

18 


15 
695 


52 
591 


34 
477 
102 
108 


3,600 
$2,500 

3,500 
$2,500 


24,360 
$10,224 

31,642 
$211,342 

309,434 
$1,860,772 

167,702 

$1,366,913 

$78,200 

$125,633 


37,815 

$431,937 

$282,584 

>  $1,065, 397 

$36 


136 

$584 


125 
$560 


17 
1,521 


29 


4 
$36 


20 
$50 


33 
2,968 


14 
.188 


$200 


$200 


200 
$100 


47,080 
$235,215 

7,000 
$36,000 


$300 


$1.58,818 

$6,030 

$100 


100 
$200 


10 
314 


10 
309 


•Includes  the  value  of  oak  sole  leather,  to  avoid  disclosing  individual  operations. 


22,909,407 
$19,156,181 

20,923,993 
$17,133,227 

1,986,414 
$2,022,954 

1,000,180 
$507,879 

690 
$3,488 

618,178 
$2,989,460 

39,505 
$249, 136 
$751,772 


$12,701 

7,913 

$58, 142 

$1,936,054 

$1,166,686 

$1,969,092 


179,337 
$1,365,313 

16,185 
$72,319 


1,894,155 
$2,060,806 


29,460 
$195,627 

4,460,002 
$4,007,696 

12 
$24 


.574,967 
$435,080 

185 
34,938 


424 
27,083 

43 
3,794 

10 
111 


137 

3,863 

40 
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Ehode  Island. 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Waslilngton. 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

AH  otlier  states. 

943 
$509 

\ 

• 

2 
$7 

2 

$7 

340 
$263 

340 
$263 

IW 

I'll 

881 
$447 

62 
$62 

6,094 
$3,183 

174,260 
$1,036,276 

49,111 
$124,070 

1 

IW 

1 

Til 

i 

154 

155 

230,400 
$140,200 

3,400 
$30,000 

1,000 
$1,200 

65,951 
$28,108 

103,870 
$459,496 

35,235 
$130,563 

2,400 
$1,600 

830 
$468 

16,000 
$79,920 

67,011 
$322,249 

146,755 
$116,406 

7,260 
$3,660 

112 
'       $620 

2,927 
$10,935 

1% 

1'i7 

Tif. 

:::::::;:::::::::■: 

im 

4,250 
$10,100 

8,900 
$33,750 

25,337 
$150,264 

7,800 
$34,750 

1,504,944 
$6,097,651 

160 

161 

163 



163 

$2,500 
$368 

$17,560 

$175 

164 



165 

-. 

$25 

$870,321 

$1,300 

166 

157 

168 

$144,249 
$4,000 

$100 
$22 

$54,024 

$40,303 

$306,951 

104,500 
$748,050 

$16,900 
$376 

SI, 425 
$7,056 

$588,054 
$46,849 
$53,497 

17,761 
$190,043 

$14,253 
$70 

$17,112 

$56,260 

$.335 

$412,867 
$537,010 
$15,626 

6,000 
$24,000 

24,000 
$48,000 

$6,100 
$5,440 
$3,019 

169 
170 
171 

172 

::::::::::::: 

17.S 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

150 

$75 

155 
$595 

ISO 

181 

16  000 

5,116 
$32,147 

96 
$76 

114 

200 
$1,000 

37 
$250 

85 
$610 

24 

$72 

1,410 

$7,875 

7,500 
$16,000 

275 
$2,350 

1,700 
$2,500 

112 
$269 

182 

$9i;509 

183 

184 

185 

ISO 



$235 



187 

j 







ISS 

*■* 

...          .   

189 

10 
$20 

25 
3,023 

51 
2,967 

1 
6 

200 
S700 

33 
13,974 

107 
9,196 

1 
50 

4 

566 

190 

-*•••••"*""■"" * 

191 

6 
308 

3 

2 
41 

1 
85 

21 
1,831 

37 
1,710 

2 
35 

2 

35 

3 
180 

4 
135 

29 
2,523 

50 
2,305 

2 
10 

4 
84 

3 

70 

3 
66 

6 
47 

3 
25 

1 
6 



192 
193 

194 
195 

196 

1 
6 

2 
11 

2 

1 
4 

198 
199 

200 

45 

4 
100 

1 
15 

1 
60 

147    

4,158  ■ 

202 
203 

13 
33 

i 

1 
15 

2 
16 

205 
206 
'07 

lU 

1 

20S 
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LEATHER  GLOVES  AND  MITTENS. 


The  manufacture  of  leather  gloves  was  first  reported 
as  an  industry  at  the  census  of  1810.  In  1850  the 
classification  was  "gloYes;"  in  1860,  " gloves  and  mit- 
tens." Until  the  census  of  1905  this  classification  pre- 
vailed, although  in  1900,  for  the  purposes  of  the  special 
report,  a  separation  was  made  of  the  returns  for  leather 
gloves  and  mittens.  Under  the  general  classification 
was  included  every  variety  of  gloves^  and  mittens  manu- 
factured, whether  of  leather  or  other  material,  except 
fur   and  knit  gloves  and  mittens.     It  is  impossible, 


therefore,  to  present  exact  comparative  statistics  for 
establishments  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather  gloves  and  mittens  for  any  census  prior  to 
that  of  1900.  At  each  census,  however,  the  manufac- 
ture of  gloves  and  mittens  of  materials  other  than 
leather  has  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  glove  and 
mitten  industry.  The  statistics  as  reported  at  each 
census  from  1850  to  1905,  inclusive,  are  summarized 
in  Table  1. 


Table  1  .—COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1850  TO  1905. 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE. 


19051 


Namber  of  establishment.s 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  nmriber. 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 


339 
$10,705,599 
640 
573 
645 
253 
174 


$584,5 

10,  r 

$3,840,: 


Women  16  years  and  over . 
Wages 

Children  under  16  years  , . . 


Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products,  including  custom 
work  and  repairing 


$2,005.1 

6,: 

SI,  79-5,  < 

$38,; 
$1,507,( 
$10,000,! 


$17,740,385 


1900  2 


381 

$9,004,427 

637 

170 

180 

126 

364 

134 

542 

$2,101,044 

274 

$,'5,948 

$562, 870 

$9^382,102 


$544,: 
14, 
$4,151,1 

$2,014.: 


$16,721,234 


18903 


$5,977, 
& 

»$438, 
8, 

$2, 670, 
2 

$1, 506; 
5, 

$1,150, 

$13, 

$426, 

$5,021 


.?10,103,821 


1880  3 


300 
$3,379,648 

7,697 
$1, 655, 695 
2,102 
(=) 

6,249 
W 
346 


$4,351,469 
$7,379,605 


1870  3 


$2,340. 

(«) 

W 

-    4, 

$980, 

1, 

(») 

2, 

(=) 


37 

$1,884,146 
$3,998,,'i21 


[^ 


1860  3 


126 
$594,825 

(•) 
1,429 
$330,419 
4-53 
(«) 

976 
(') 

m 
h) 

$537, 589 
$1, 176, 795 


1850  3 


110 
$181,200 

^^ 

1,938 

$233,496 

329 

(3) 

1,609 

$322,837 
$708,184 


1900 

to 
1905 


ni.o 

18.9 

0.5 

7.4 

<24.9 

*7.5 

<4.4 

«0.4 

<34.6 

<14.5 

117.5 

6.8 

167.9 

6.6 


1890 

to 
1900 


17.6 
50.6 
32.2 
24.1 
73.2 
65.6 
4.5.6 
33.7 
87.4 
82. 5 
179.6 
176.2 
31.8 


65.5 


1880 

to 
1890 


6.4 
61.3 
42.6 


<3.0 

Vn.'?' 


36.9 


1870 

to 
1880 


36.7 
44.4 


89.7 
68.9 
86.5 


81.4 
'835.'i' 


131.0 
84.6 


1860 

to 
18J0 


75.4 
293.5 


184.0 
196.8 
148.8 


1850 

to 
1860 


14.5 
228.3 


<26.3 
41.  S 
37.7 


<39.3 


66.2 


1  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  9  establislunents  engaged  primarily  In  the  manufacture  of  other  products.    These  establishments  made  leather  gloves  and  mittens 

2  The  figures  reported  for  1900  represent  leather  gloves  and  mittens  only,  and  therefore  do  not  agree  with  the  totals  for  "  gloves  and  mittens  "  in  the  general 
Report  on  Manufactures,  Parts  I  and  II.  ■  , .    _,,  ^,  ^    .  ,  j.^.         j,    -^    i  .>     .** 

3  The  statistics  for  censuses  prior  to  1900  are  for  gloves  and  mittens,  whether  of  leather  or  other  matenal,  except  fur  and  Imit  gloves  and  mittena. 

« Includes  proprietors  and  arm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
- "  ■  ■  id  B 


•  Not  reported  separately, 
'  Not  reported. 

Table  1  shows  that  the  industry  has  made  marked 
progress  at  each  succeeding  census  since  1850,  except 
at  that  of  1905,  when  the  value  of  products  as  com- 
pared with  that  reported  in  1900  increased  only  6.1 
per  cent.  The  decrease  from  1900  to  1905  of  42,  or 
11  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  estabHshments  is  due 
to  the  consolidation  of  some  of  the  smaller  plants  and 
to  the  discontinuance  of  others.  The  diminution  dur- 
ing the  same  period  in  the  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  and  in  the  total  wages  may  be  attributed,  in 
part,  to  a  protracted  contest  between  capital  and  labor 
in  Fulton  county,  N.  Y.,  and,  in  part,  to  an  increased 
tendency  to  have  work  done  by  contract.  As  shown 
in  Table  3,  contract  work  cost  $393,723  in  1905,  as 
compared  with  $93,795  in  1900.  The  labor  troubles 
in  Fulton  county,  N.  Y.,  where  about  half  the  value  of 


products  for  the  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
produced,  probably  account  also  for  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  products  did  not  show  such  a  large  rate  of  in- 
crease at  the  census  of  1905  as  at  prior  censuses. 

To  obtain  the  total  value  of  leather  gloves  and 
mittens  in  1905,  the  value  of  products  shown  in  the 
table  should  be  increased  by  $166,164,  the  value  of 
leather  gloves  and  mittens  manufactured  by  estab- 
lishments engaged  primarily  in  some  other  industry. 
This  value  is  not  included  in  any  of  the  tables  of  this 
report.  In  1900  these  minor  products  of  other  indus- 
tries were  valued  at  $217,157. 

Table  2  is  a  comparison  of  the  various  items  of  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  for  1900  and  1905,  with  the  per- 
centage each  item  is  of  the  total,  and  the  percentage  of 
increase  during  the  period. 
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Table  2. —  Miscellaneous  expenses,  with  per  cent  each  item  is  of  total, 
and  per  cent  of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

of  In- 
crease. 

Total 

$1,507,693 

100.0 

8562,870 

100.0 

167.9 

Rent  of  works 

84,021 
22,330 

1,007,619 
393,723 

5.6 
1.6 

66.8 
26.1 

85,888 
23,466 

369,721 
93,796 

15.2 
4.2 

63.9 
16  7 

1  2.2 

14.8 

Eent  of  offices,  interest,  in- 
surance, repairs,  adver- 
tising, and  other  sundrie.s 

Contract  work 

180.1 
319.8 

1  Decrease. 

The  large  increase  in  the  total  is  due  in  part  to  the 
increase  of  319.8  per  cent  in  the  amount  paid  for  "con- 
tract work,"  which  consists  principally  of  amounts  paid 
to  home-  workers.  The  amounts  paid  for  rent  of  works 
and  for  taxes  decreased;  but  expenditures  for  rent  of 
offices,  insurance,  advertising,  etc.,  constitute  the 
largest  part  of  the  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  increased 
180.1  per  cent. 

Table  3  is  a  comparative  statement  of  materials  used, 
by  kind  and  cost,  for  1900  and  1905. 

The  slight  increase  at  the  census  of  1905  compared 
with  that  of  1900  in  the  total  cost  of  materials  used — 
6.6  per  cent — is  consistent  with  the  advance  of  6.1  per 
cent  in  the  total  value  of  products. 


Table  3.— Cost  of  materials  used,  vjith  per  cent  each  item  is  of  total, 
and  per  cent  of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

Cost. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Cost. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

of  in- 
crease. 

Total 

$10,000,889 

100.0 

$9,382,102 

100.0 

6.6 

8, 109, 523 

44,293 

27,018 

7,531 

1,761,225 
61,299 

81.1 
0.4 
0.3 
0.1 

17.6 
0.5 

7, 356, 433 
42,230 
19,919 
12,619 

1,904,778 
46, 123 

78  4 
0.5 
0.2 
0.1 

20.3 
0.5 

10.2 

j'uel                

49 

Rent  of  power  and  heat. 

35.6 
140.3 

All  other  materials 

'75 
1L2 

Hides  and  skins  were  the  chief  materials  used.  The 
cost  of  these  constituted  81.1  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  all 
materials  in  1905  and  78.4  per  cent  in  1900.  The  ac- 
tual increase  in  their  cost  between  1900  and  1905  was 
$753,090,  or  10.2  per  cent.  "All  other  materials"  de- 
creased $143,553,  or  7.5  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the 
cost  of  rented  power  and  heat — $7,099,  or  35.6  per 
cent — was  caused  by  a  large  increase  in  the  use  of 
rented  electric  power,  the  amount  of  which  was  double 
that  employed  in  1900. 

In  Table  4  is  presented  the  kind,  quantity,  and  cost 
of  hides  and  skius  reported  in  1900  and  1905.  The  table 
also  shows  the  percentage  which  the  cost  of  each  item 
formed  of  the  total  cost  at  each  census  and  the  per- 
centage of  increase. 


Table  4.— MATERIALS  USED— HIDES  AND  SKINS,  BY  KIND,   QUANTITY,   AND  COST:  1905  AND  1900. 


1905 


Quantity 
(dozens). 


Total. 


999,235 


Cost. 


Total. 


$8,109,523 


Deerskins 

Sheepskins,  imported 

Sheepskins,  domestic 

Kid  and  suede,  imported . 
Kid  and  suede,  domestic . 

Hogskins,  imported 

Hogskins,  domestic 

Horse  and  cow  hides 

All  other  varieties 


66,280 

88,881 
342,764 
110, 282 
140, 502 

36,013 
170,633 

44,880 

(=) 


888, 210 
845,214 
648,857 
117,817 
938,091 
26, 292 
105, 481 
140, 836 
399,725 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


100.0 


11.0 

10.4 

20.3 

13.8 

11.6 

0.3 

L3 

26.4 

4.9 


1900 


Quantity 
(dozens) . 


826, 416 


111, 
422, 
70, 
97, 

m 
m 


1,180 
.,286 


Cost. 


Total. 


$7,356,433 


1,146,808 

1,119,035 

2,256,511 

740, 170 

708,800 


1, 352, 148 
3?,  961 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


100.0 


15.6 
15.2 
30.7 
10.1 
9.6 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease ia 
cost. 


10.2 


'22.5 

124.5 

1 26. 9 

51.0 

32.3 


18.4 
0.4 


58.3 


1  Decrease. 


2  Included  in  "all  other  varieties.' 


3  Not  reported. 


Horse  and  cow  hides  were  reported  by  sides  on  the 
schedule  for  1905,  and  to  make  the  figures  comparable 
with  those  for  1900  they  have  been  reduced  to  dozens 
by  computing  24  sides  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  dozen 
whole  hides. 

The  decrease  in  total  quantity  and  total  cost  of  deer- 
skins and  sheepskins,  both  domestic  and  imported, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  increasing  use  of  horse  and 
cow  hides  and  of  hogskins  for  making  gloves.  Accord- 
ing to  a  growing  belief,  gloves  made  from  these  varie- 
ties of  leather  are  not  only  cheaper  but  possess  better 
wearing  qualities. 

Between  1900  and  1905  the  percentage  of  the  total 


cost  of  materials  expended  for  deerskins  fell  from  15.6 
to  11,  that  for  imported  sheepskins  from  15.2  to  10.4, 
and  that  for  domestic  sheepskins  from  30.7  to  20.3; 
whereas  during  the  same  period  the  percentage  of  the 
total  cost  expended  for  horse  and  cow  hides  rose  from 
18.4  to  26.4.  As  shown  in  Table  10,  New  York  ranked 
first  in  quantity  of  deerskins,  sheepskins,  kid  and  suede, 
and  hogskins  used,  and  second  in  horse  and  cow  hides. 
Wisconsin  was  first  in  horse  and  cow  hides  and  second 
in  deer  and  sheep  skins  combined.  Illinois  ranked  sec- 
ond in  hogskins  and  third  in  deer  and  sheep  skins  com- 
bined and  in  horse  and  cow  hides. 
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Table  5  shows  the  products,  by  kind,  quantity,  and 
value,  for  1900  and  1905. 

Table  5.— Products,  by  Mnd,  quantity,  and  value:  1905  and  1900. 


1905 


Products,  agg3"egate  value 

Gloves,  mittens,  and  gauntlets: 

Total  dozen  pairs 

Total  value 

Men's — 
Lined — 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 

Unlined— 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 

■Women's — 
Lined — 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 

Unlined— 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 

Gauntlets- 
Dozen  pairs 

Value 

Children's — 
Lined — 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 

tTnlined — 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 

AH  other  products,  including  custom  work  and  re- 
pairing  


$17,740,385 

3, 370, 146 
$17,122,772 


1,317,083 
$6,333,081 

1,598,332 
$8,182,689 


79,688 
$498, 325 

174, 102 
$1,420,807 


161,673 
$532,518 

39,268 
$165,352 

$617,613 


1900 


'  Not  reported  separately. 

During  the  year  covered  by  the  census  of  1905,  as 
shown  in  Table  5,  there  were  made  ia  the  United  States 
in  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  this  industry 
3,370,146  dozen  pairs  of  leather  gloves  and  mittens 
of  all  varieties,  valued  at  $17,122,772.  The  total 
value  of  products  of  establishments  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  manufacturing  leather  gloves  and  mittens 
was  $17,740,385.  If  to  this  amount  is  added  $166,164, 
the  value  of  leather  gloves  and  mittens  manufactured 
ia  establishments  engaged  in  industries  in  which  the 
making  of  these  articles  was  merely  incidental,  the  total 
value  of  products  for  the  census  year  1905  would  be 
$17,906,549.  The  corresponding  total  for  1900  would 
be  $16,938,391. 

As  shown  in  the  preceding  table,  the  value  of  the 
products  increased  from  $16,721,234  in  1900  to 
$17,740,385  in  1905,  or  6.1  per  cent.     The  total  num- 


$16,721,234 

2, 895, 661 
$16,039,168 


952, 820 
$4,959,902 

1,314,507 
$7,458,356 


78,783 
$538,362 

221,039 
$1,772,746 

24,004 
$150,662 


188, 366 
$709,564 

116, 142 
$449, 596 

$682,066 


ber  of  dozen  pairs  of  gloves,  mittens,  and  gauntlets 
increased  from  2,895,661  to  3,370,146,  or  16.4  per  cent, 
although  their  value  increased  from  $16,039,168  to 
$17,122,772,  or  only  6.8  per  cent. 

The  disproportionate  increase  in  quantity  and  value 
is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  larger  use  of  horse  and 
cow  hides,  materials  which  are  cheaper  and  more  dura- 
ble than  deerskin  and  sheepskin  for  rough  gloves. 

Table  6  shows  the  quantity  of  dress  and  working 
gloves  reported  in  1905. 

Table  6. — Dress  and  worhing  gloves,  mittens,  and  gauntlets,  hy  quarv- 
tity,  with  per  cent  each  hind  is  of  total:  1905. 


AGGBEGATE. 

MEN'S. 

WOMEN'S. 

CHILDREN'S. 

Dozen 
pairs. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Dozen 
pairs. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Dozen 
pairs. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Dozen 
pairs. 

Per 

cent 

ol 

total. 

Aggregate.. 

3,370,146 

100.0 

2,915,415 

100.0 

253,790 

100.0 

200,941 

100.0 

Dress: 

Total 

977,594 
431, 897 
545,697 

2,392,552 
1,126,547 
1,266,005 

29.0 
71.0 

715,949 
314, 150 
401,799 

2,199,466 
1,002,933 
1,196,533 

24  6 
75.4 

183,333 
49,364 
133,969 

70,457 
30,324 
40,133 

72.2 
27.8 

78,312 
68,383 
9,929 

122,629 
93,290 
29,339 

39  0 

Lined 

Unlined . . 
Working: 

Total 

61  0 

Lined..... 
Unlined.. 

As  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  men's  dress  and 
working  gloves  and  mittens  were  the  leading  products, 
comprising  86.5  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  gloves 
and  mittens.  Working  gloves  and  mittens  for  men 
constituted  75.4  per  cent  of  the  total  men's  gloves  and 
mittens  made  and  65.3  per  cent  of  all  gloves  and  mit- 
tens. Women's  and  children's  gloves  and  mittens 
were  not  extensively  made,  owing  to  scarcity  of  suit- 
able skins  and  the  cost  of  labor.  For  the  former  class 
72.2  per  cent  of  those  manufactured  were  for  dress  pur- 
poses, while  for  the  latter  class  61  per  cent  were  work- 
ing gloves  and  mittens.  No  comparison  of  these  fig- 
ures can  be  made  with  similar  figures  for  1900,  as  these 
details  were  not  reported  at  that  census. 

Table  7  is  a  comparative  summary,  by  states,  for  1900 
and  1905. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  7.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905  AND  1900. 


United  States. 

Calilornia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maryland  i 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire . . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon^ 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. . . 


Cen- 
sus. 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


<1905 
61900 


Num- 
ber of 
estah- 
hsh- 
ments. 


339 

381 


194 
2  243 


Capital. 


110,705,699 
',004,427 


604,070 
432,996 

564,789 
781,719 

177,665 
148,994 

479,320 
266,708 

50,541 

266,600 
109,160 

84,620 
29,241 

09,056 
13,437 

304,134 
351,492 

111,106 
65,894 

6,348,407 
6,219,647 

93,539 
113,791 

24,136 

66,239 
28,950 

135,100 
136,300 

36,191 
8,250 

1,206,584 
219,789 

144,043 
27,528 


SALARIED  OFFI- 
CIALS, CLEEKS, 
ETC. 


Nmn- 
ber. 


640 
637 


65 
108 


296 
328 


Salaries. 


$584,573 
544, 170 


46,878 
52,962 

63,442 
93,782 

23,215 
10,300 

41,209 
30,948 

6,175 

5,700 
3,960 

7,792 
700 

6,431 
560 

9,248 
9,150 

10,443 


262,873 
294,574 

5,244 
3,600 

300 

1,768 
1,800 

3,592 
13,700 

900 
720 

81,663 
17,939 

13,875 
3,310 


WAGE-EARNERS  AND  WAGES. 


Total. 


Aver- 


n  um- 
ber. 


10,645 
14,180 


516 
622 


1,134 
1,752 


321 
226 


263 
162 


165 
194 

106 
38 

65 
23 

208 
243 

211 
179 

5,613 
9,907 

93 


273 
265 


1,396 
319 


167 
54 


$3,840,253 
4,151,126 


222,688 
224,953 

424,934 
653,237 

86,621 
49,627 

101,339 
63,348 

14,276 

70,848 
85,410 

35,359 
12,206 

21,646 
4,497 

74,898 


77,796 
67,002 

2,131,053 
2,723,702 

28,607 
22,030 

6,264 

10,794 
9,769 

39,144 
43,900 

22,655 
6,300 

437,327 
78,473 

48,280 
20,326 


Men  16  years 
and  over. 


num- 
ber. 


4,174 
4,364 


Wages. 


$2^5,890 
2,014,134 


166 
176 


382 
741 


129 
47 


23 


38 


16 
S 

148 
140 

57 
65 

2,485 
2,843 


19 


449 
112 


110,565 
94,924 

186,702 
342,478 

36,997 
18,047 

59,454 
28,110 

5,300 

31,634 
42,913 

18, 170 
4,148 

9,593 
1,470 

58,317 
55,329 

35,342 
35,873 

1,204,255 
1,299,596 

12,100 
10,080 


4,575 
4,800 

7,620 
14,700 

11,000 
4,000 

191,450 
41,997 

25,002 
10,370 


Women  16  years 
and  over. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


i,245 
1,642 


337 
422 


708 


218 
163 


134 


112 
127 


149 
121 

3,0.56 
7,001 

61 
41 


245 

188 


Wages. 


$1,795,988 
2,101,044 


109,029 
126,729 

230,056 
298,930 

48,474 
28,172 

41,885 
24,788 

8,751 

39,214 
41,697 

14,305 
7,746 

11,883 
2,922 

16,581 
24,959 

41,672 
30, 129 

915,722 
1,416,156 

16,607 
11,950 

2,150 

5,969 
4,959 

31,524 
26,700 

11,655 
2,300 

236,984 
35,500 

22,378 
9,756 


Children  un- 
der 16  years. 


Aver- 


num- 
ber. 


226 
274 


Wages. 


$38,375 
35,948 


3,094 
3,300 

8,176 
11,829 

2,150 
3,408 


450 
225 


900 

2,884 
312 

170 
105 


1,792 

782 
1,000 

11,076 
8,951 


250 


2,600 


8,893 
976 

900 
200 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


$1,607,693 
562,870 


68,100 
68,189 

181,583 
69,432 

20,789 
12,466 

133,874 
14,611 

3,936 

10, 119 
6,938 

22,202 
1,762 

4,740 
2,130 

18,649 
10,728 

8,666 
1,971 

861,142 
341,486 


2,332 

5,411 

949 


9,263 
11,600 

9,500 


130,842 
9,474 

13,715 
4,313 


Cost  of 

materials 

used, 


$10,000,889 
9,382,102 


458,573 
436,512 

852,347 
1,224,339 

342,986 
173, 196 

358,244 
118,963 

54,098 

135,299 
123,136 

113,379 
27,980 

52,377 
11,677 

173,368 
171,302 

115,296 
79,975 

5,696,266 
6,328,036 

66,319 
66,590 

19,077 

33,145 
20,737 

57,150 
174,190 

55,095 
9,735 

1,338,968 
319,167 

134,011 
42,471 


Value  of 
products. 


$17,740,385 
16,721,234 


910,596 
920,624 

1,690,804 
2,454,252 

514,188 
264,271 

698,400 
273,000 

86,675 

264,811 
286,210 

191,693 
64,860 

98,133 
24,328 

297,157 
296,567 

223,726 
171,065 

9,946,443 
10,854,221 

117,654 
111,060 

39,530 

48,765 
42,236 

127,816 
265,925 

108,160 
24,685 

2,208,705 
507,496 

253,824 
83,790 


1  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  in  190.";. 

'  Includes  1  establishment,  the  schedule  for  which 

8  Included  in  * '  all  other  states  "  in  1900. 

^  Includes  estabhshments  distributed  as  follows; 
Virginia,  1;  Wyoming,  1. 

5  Includes  estabhshments  distributed  as  follows: 
Island,  1;  Utah,  1;  West  Virginia,  1. 


was  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  general  report  as  presented  in  Manufactures,  Parts  I  and  II. 
Colorado,  1;  Connecticut,  1;  Kansas,  1;  Kentucky,  1;  Maine,  1;  Maryland,  1;  Missouri,  2;  Nebraska,  1;  West 
Colorado,  1;  Connecticut,  1;  Maine,  1;  Missouri,  2;  Montana,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  Oklahoma,  1;  Oregon,  2;  Rhode 


The  leading  states  in  this  industry  in  1905,  according 
to  their  value  of  products,  were  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  and  California.  In  1900  the  same  states  were 
the  most  important,  although  their  rank  was  not  the 
same.  Illinois,  by  decreasing  1763,448,  or  31.1  per 
cent,  in  its  value  of  products  between  1900  and  1905, 
gave  place  to  Wisconsin,  which  showed  the  remarkable 
increase  during  the  census  period  of  $1,701,210,  or 
over  300  per  cent.  New  York  showed  a  decrease  of 
$907,778,  or  8.4  per  cent,  but  retained  first  place, 
reporting  56.1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products 
for  the  industry.  That  the  industry  is  making  rapid 
progress  in  the  West  (for  purposes  of  comparison 
classing  all  states  west  of  Ohio  as  belonging  to  this 


group)  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  for  the  8  Western 
states, .  for  which  comparative  totals  are  shown  in 
Table  7,  the  value  of  products  increased  $1,897,164,  or 
41.9  per  cent. 

At  the  census  of  1850  New  York  led,  as  in  1905,  in 
number  of  establishments,  having  82  of  the  110  re- 
ported. Pennsylvania  was  second  with  8;  Maryland 
and  Ohio  followed,  with  5  each;  New  Hampshire  with 
3;  Illinois  and  Virginia,  with  2  each;  while  Michigan, 
Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  had  1  each.  In  1850  the 
glove  and  mitten  industry  was  carried  on  in  10  states 
only;  in  1905  reports  were  secured  from  26  states. 

The  manufacture  of  leather  gloves  and  mittens  was 
first  undertaken  in  the  United  States  in  Fulton  county, 
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N.  Y.,  and  the  locality  has  maintained  its  preeminence. 
The  reasons  for  the  localization  of  the  industry  and 
the  history  and  methods  of  the  manufacture  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  census  of  1900.^ 


Table  8  is  a  comparative  summary  showing  the  star 
tistics  for  Gloversville  and  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  in  con- 
nection with  those  of  Fulton  county  for  1900  and  1905, 
with  percentages  that  each  total  is  of  the  corresponding 
total  for  the  United  States. 


1  Twelfth  Census,  Manufactures,  Part  III,  pages  793  ff. 
Table  8.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY— FULTON  COUNTY,  GLOVERSVILLE,  AND  JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y.:  1905  AND  1900. 


FULTON 

COUXTY. 

GLOVEBSVILLE. 

JOHNSTOWN. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

Total. 

Per  cent 
of  total 

lor 
United 
States. 

Total. 

Per  cent 
ol  total 

lor 
United 
States. 

Total. 

Per  cent 
of  total 

for 
United 
States. 

Total. 

Per  cent 
of  total 

lor 
United 
States. 

Total. 

Per  cent 
of  total 

for 
United 
States. 

Total. 

Per  cent 
of  total 

for 
United 
States. 

Number  of  establishments 

145 
$5,656,580 

266 

$242,918 

4,787 

$1,804,099 

2,121 

$1,030,067 

2,698 

$763,681 

68 

$10,351 

$7?6,336 

$4,898,609 

54.662,593 

1,312,413 
$8,438,390 

$124,203 

42.8 
52.8 

41.6 
41.6 
45.0 
47.0 
50.8 
51.4 
41.6 
42.5 
30.1 
27.0 
61.5 
49.0 

48.3 

3a9 
49.3 

20.1 

166 
$5,517,860 

250 

$244,522 

7,931 

$2,381,160 

2,296 

$1,158,193 

5,601 

$1,214,993 

35 

$7,974 

$237,  446 

$5,689,613 

$9,548,603 

1,484,679 
$9,379,660 

$169,043 

43.6 
61.3 

39.2 
44  9 
65.9 
67.4 
62.6 
57.6 
6&7 
67.8 
12.8 
22.2 
42.2 
60.6 

67.1 

61.3 

5a6 

24.8 

86 
$3,393,634 

161 

$157,059 

2,997 

$1,161,370 

1,317 

$669,070 

1,635 

$485,563 

45 

$6,737 

$492,547 

$3,033,071 

$5,302,196 

705,280 
$5,241,438 

$60,758 

25  4 
31.7 

25.2 
26.9 
28.2 
30.2 
31.6 
33.4 
26.2 
27.0 
19.9 
17.6 
32.7 
30.3 

29.9 

20.9 
30.6 

■9.8 

101 
$3,660,383 

171 

$177,551 

5,183 

$1,695,035 

1,497 

$822,201 

3,674 

$868,422 

12 

$4,412 

$163,276 

$3,900,897 

$6,487,227 

925,440 
$6,360,809 

$136,418 

26.5 
40.7 

26.8 
32.6 
36.6 
40.8 
34  3 
40.8 
38.6 
41.3 
44 
12.3 
27.2 
41.6 

38.8 

32.0 
39.6 

20.0 

48 
$1,929,107 

89 

$72,631 

1,478 

$633,287 

663 

$301,183 

794 

$228,816 

21 

$3,288 

$222,616 

$1,463,106 

$2,681,274 

414,758 
$2,653,379 

$27,895 

14  2 
18.0 

13.9 

12.4 
13.9 
13.9 
16.9 
16.0 
12.7 
12.7 
9.3 
86 
14  8 
14  6 

14  6 

12.3 
14  9 

4.5 

49 
$1,686,604 

72 

$64,114 

2,316 

$580,146 

670 

$287,876 

1,625 

$288,997 

21 

$3,274 

$60,172 

$1,506,193 

$2,576,048 

398,657 
$2,554,717 

$21,331 

12.9 

ia7 

Rnfiried  officials,  clerks,  etc., 

11.3 

11.8 

Wage-eamers,  average  number 

16.3 
14  0 

Men  16  years  and  over 

15.4 
14  3 

Women  16  years  and  over . 

17.0 
13.8 

CMLdicGi  under  16  years — 

7.7 
9.1 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

10.7 
16.1 

Products: 

Total  value 

Gloves  and  mittens- 
Dozen  pairs  

Value     

15.4 

13.8 
16.9 

All  other  products,  in- 
dading  custom  work 
and  repairing 

ai 

In  1905  for  Fulton  county  there  were  reported  145, 
or  42.8  per  cent,  of  all  leather  glore  and  mitten 
establishments  in  the  United  States;  in.  1900,  166, 
or  43.6  per  cent.  The  decrease  of  21  is  attributable  to 
consoUdation  of  interests  and  abandonment  of  smaller 
plants.  The  decrease  of  $986,010  in  the  value  of 
products  in  1905  compared  with  1900  was  due  princi- 
pally to  the  protracted  controversy  between  capital 
and  labor,  which,  as  estimated  by  a  leading  authority 
in  the  coimty,  caused  a  decrease  of  about  one-quarter 
of  the  year's  output. 

In  1905  for  the  two  cities  there  were  reported  134,  or 
92.4  per  cent  of  all  establishments  in  Fulton  county,  and 
39.6  per  cent  of  all  in  the  United  States.  The  capital 
mvested  amounted  to  $5,322,741,  or  49.7  per  cent  of 
that  for  the  United  States,  while  the  value  of  products 
amounted  to  $7,883,470,  or  44.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Table  9  presents  the  value  of  gloves,  of  kid  or  other 
leather,  imported  from  1900  to  1905. 

Table  9.— Value  of  gloves,  of  kid  or  other  leather,  imported:  1900  to 

1905} 


TEAE. 

Value. 

YEAK. 

Value. 

1905 

$4,727,489 
5,096,337 
6,029,278 

1902 

$5,366,381 

1904 

1901 

5,534,259 

1903 

1900 

6,107,765 

1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  ol  Conunerce  and  Labor,  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  was  a  decrease 
of  $1,380,276,  or  22.6  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  these 
imports  between  1900  and  1905,  while  the  decrease 
between  1904  and  1905  was  $367,848,  or  7.2  per  cent. 
These  continued  decreases  were  probably  caused  in 
part  by  an  increased  use  of  knit  gloves  and  cloth 
gloves,  and  in  fact  the  imports  of  gloves  other  than  kid 
or  other  leather  increased  between  1900  and  1905  from 
$665,259  to  $1,326,102,  or  99.3  per  cent.  But  the  de- 
crease in  imports  of  leather  gloves  may  also  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  increased  importation  of  skins  in  "salt 
pickle" — materials  for  remanufacture — which  are  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty.  The  dressing  of  these  skins  for 
home  factories  is  increasing  rapidly,  especially  in  New 
York.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  the  imports  were 
almost  exclusively  of  the  finer  grades  of  gloves,  the 
greater  proportion  probably  being  ladies'  gloves. 
Glove  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have  not,  to 
any  great  extent,  attempted  the  making  of  these 
gloves,  primarily  because  of  the  scarcity  of  fine  skins. 
The  imports  from  France  and  Germany  for  1905  aggre- 
gated $3,553,951,  or  75.2  per  cent  of  all  importations 
of  gloves  of  Idd  or  other  leather  into  the  United  States, 
the  value  being  about  equally  divided  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  detailed  statistics  for  the  industry,  by  states, 
for  1905  are  presented  in  Table  10. 
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Table  10.— LEATHER  GLOVES  AND  MITTBNS- 


Niimber  ol  establishments 

Capital: 

Total 

Land 

Buildings , 

Macldnery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries , 

Officers  of  corporations- 
Number 

Salaries '. 

General  superintendents,  managers,  olerts,  etc.— 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries , 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Ayerage  number , 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number , 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed 
during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  imder  16  years — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses; 

Total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Kent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  ex- 
penses not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Aggregate  cost 

Hides  and  skins — 

Total  cost 

Deerskins^ 

Dozens 

Cost 

Sheepskins- 
Domestic — 

Dozens 

Cost 

Imported— 

Dozens 

Cost 

Kid  and  suede — 
Domestic — 

Dozens 

Cost  

Imported— 

Dozens 

Cost 


United  States. 


339 

810,705,599 

$245,233 

$741,891 

$869,806 

t8, 848, 669 

427 

640 
$584,573 

51 
$116, 350 

589 
$469,223 

424 
$395,794 

165 
$73,429 

13,805 

8,426 

10, 645 

$3,840,253 

4,174 
$2,006,890 

6,245 
$1,795,988 

226 
$38,375 


3,655 
3,695 
3,794 
3,852 
3,915 
4,188 
4,459 
4,656 
4,561 
4,520 
4,503 
4,390 

5,582 
5,656 
5,791 
5,876 
5,885 
6,108 
6,585 
6,767 
6,816 
6,812 
6,702 
6,461 

196 
199 
206 
206 
213 
226 
249 
262 
250 
236 
233 
237 

$1, 507, 693 
S84, 021 
$22,330 

81,007,619 

$393,723 

$10,000,889 

$8, 109, 523 

66,280 
$888,210 

342,764 
$1,648,857 

88,881 
$845,214 


140, 502 
$938, 091 

110,282 
$1, 117, 817 


California. 


22 

$604,070 
$24,749 
$38,670 
$69, 108 

$471,543 
21 

51 
$46,878 


$4,100 

49 
$42,778 

32 
$34,538 

17 
$S,240 

656 

446 

516 

$222, 6gS 

165 
$110,665 

337 
$109,029 

14 

$3,094 


162 
166 
166 
158 
165 
163 
165 
161 
167 
170 
169 
168 

328 
345 
341 
336 
341 
330 
333 
329 
336 
342 
347 
336 

13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
14 
15 
15 
13 
13 
16 
16 

$68, 169 
$9, 578 
$2,239 

$66,362 


$458,573 

$414, 372 

6,473 
$115,411 


11,316 
$57, 491 

355 
$3,635 


3,275 
$25,238 


Illinois. 


24 

$554,789 
$22, 400 

$107,000 
$76, 475 

$348,914 
30 

65 
$63,442 


$21,720 

56 
141,722 


$37,210 

10 

$4,S12 

1,331 

956 

1,134 

$424,934 

382 
$186,702 

708 
$230,056 

44 
$8, 176 


356 
354 
371 
381 
393 
389 
399 
407 
387 
381 
393 
373 

685 
684 
706 
707 
713 
708 
706 
722 
706 
704 
725 
730 


42 
44 
44 
46 
46 
44 
45 
44 
43 
44 
46 

$181,583 
$6, 136 
$2,917 

$172,530 


$852,347 

$770,790 

672 
$16,725 


37,716 
$217, 645 


40 
$407 


48 
$550 


Indiana. 


$177,665 
$14,203 
$42,205 
$32, 645 
$88,612 
5 

21 
$23, 215 

2 
$4,600 

19 
$18, 716 

15 
$17,430 

4 
$1,285 

371 

259 

321 

$86,621 

90 
$35,997 

218 
$48,474 

13 

$2,150 


212 

212 
215 
220 
220 
208 
217 
222 
216 
217 
229 
228 

16 
13 
13 
13 
14 
13 
13 
12 
11 
11 
14 
14 

$20,780 
$225 
$694 

$19,870 


$342,985 

$240, 402 

92 
$1,659 

20, 476 
$109,880 


Iowa. 


8 

$479,320 
$19,200 
$71,  460 
$43, 167 

$345, 493 
10 

47 
$41,209 

5 
$6,350 

42 
$34,869 

26 
$26,422 

17 
$8,437 

374 

169 

263 

$101,339 

129 
$59,454 

134 
$41,885 


108 
110 
116 
123 
126 
133 
142 
160 
149 
160 
120 
112 

108 
117 
134 
146 
127 
130 
164 
163 
145 
140 
134 
100 


Massachu- 
setts. 


1,857    . 
$16,363  !. 


$133,874 

S940 

SI,  324 

$121,130 

$10,480 

$358,244 

$292,764 

111 
$2,070 

10,224 
$69,438 

100 
$1,260 


1,746 
$15,705 

220 
$2,030 


$266, 600 

$800 

$1, 500 

$20,050 

$244,250 

6 

7 
$5,700 

1 

$2,600 

6 
$3,200 

4 
$2,675 

2 
$625 

192 

140 

165 

r0,848 

63 
$31,634 

112 
$39,214 


Michigan. 


62 
43 
50 
52 
63 
61 
61 
64 
66 
67 
67 
65 

116 
111 
113 
115 
109 
111 
HI 
107 
113 
HI 
114 
113 


$10,119 

$1,950 

$637 

$7,532 


$135,299 

$106, 502 

60 
$1,500 


2,425 
$17,170 

3,669 
$27,812 


2,575 
$27,680 


$84,620 
$3,246 
$13,594 
$25,616 
$42,164 


$7,792 

2 

13,500 

7 
$4,292 

4 
$2,990 


$1,302 

176 

122 

106 

$36,359 

38 
$18,170 

53 
$14,305 

15 
$2,884 


27 
27 
28 
29 
28 
27 
53 
58 
59 
57 
31 
32 

41 
42 
42 
40 
43 
43 
67 
72 
73 
73 
49 
61 

13 
13 
13 
13 
12 
11 
12 
20 
24 
19 
14 
16 

$22,202 
$692 
$635 

$21,076 


$113,379 
$90,004 


6,031 
$29,627 


110 

roo 
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lUmiesota. 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

Ohio. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylva- 
Bia. 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

Wisconsin. 

All  Other 

states." 

7 

3 

6 

194 

8 

4 

4 

3 

7 

21 

U 

1 

$69,066 

$304,134 

$111,106 

$6,348,407 

$93,539 

$24, 136 

$66,239 

$135,100 

$36,191 

$1,206,584 

$144,043 

3 

$10,000 

$40,000 

$6,908 

$4,000 
$20,147 
$13,088 

$123,335 
$346,411 
$411,396 

$2,100 

$5,000 

$17,144 

$150 

$400 

$3,384 

$2,200 
$6,050 
$6,150 

$9,500 

$24,500 

$3,800 

$8,100 

$22,604 

$110,406 

$1,260 

$2,350 

$11,148 

3 

4 

$9,430 

$9,891 

£ 

$59,626 

$247,226 

$73,871 

$5,467,265 

$69,295 

$20,202 

$51,839 

$97,300 

$26,300 

$1,065,474 

$129,296 

S 

12 

2 

10 

276 

7 

5 

4 

3 

8 

12 

11 

V 

g 

8 

18 

296 

9 

1 

3 

10 

1 

72 

13 

8 

$6,431 

$9,248 

$10,443 

$262,873 

$5,244 

$300 

$1,768 

$3,692 

$900 

$81,663 

$13,876 

U 

1 
$960 

7 

13 

$36,600 

283 

2 
$2,270 

7 

12 
$30,460 

60 

2 
$2,400 

11 

10 

11 

9 

18 

1 

3 

10 

1 

12 

$6,431 

$8,288 

$10,443 

$226,273 

$2,974 

$300 

$1,768 

$3,592 

$900 

$51,213 

$11,475 

13 

8 

$6,171 

1 
(260 

80 

5 
$7,040 

2 
$1,248 

214 

6 

$6,954 

211 
$192, 105 

3 

$1,860 

3 
$1,768 

6 
$2,500 

1 

$900 

45 
$44, 156 

10 
$11,175 

14 

IJl 

12 
$3,489 

72 
$34, 168 

4 
$1, 114 

1 
$300 

4 
$1,092 

15 
$7,057 

1 

$300 

1A 

17 

247 

7,782 

135 

16 

56 

349 

71 

1,671 

184 

18 

201 

179 

4,169 

89 

16 

49 

194 

51 

1,165 

169 

19 

65 

208 

211 

5.613 

93 

16 

46 

273 

53 

1,396 

167 

20 

$74,898 

$77,796 

$2,131,053 

$28,607 

$6,264 

$10,794 

$39,144 

$22,655 

$437,327 

148,280 

21 

16 

148 

57 

2,485 

32 

8 

14 

28 

19 

449 

61 

22 

$9,693 

$68,317 

$35,342 

$1,204,255 

$12,100 

$4,114 

$4,575 

$7,620 

$11,000 

$191,450 

$26,002 

23 

48 

60 

149 

3,056 

61 

8 

28 

245 

34 

897 

97 

24 

$11,883 

$16,681 

$41,672 

$916,722 

$16,507 

$2,150 

$5,969 

$31,524 

$11,655 

$236,984 

$22,378 

26 

1 
$170 

16 

5 
$782 

66 

72 
$11,076 

2,040 

3 

$260 

14 

50 
$8,893 

416 

9 
$900 

66 

?A 

•a 

152 

36 

8 

33 

21 

23 

16 

152 

65 

2,073 

35 

8 

14 

33 

21 

422 

68 

29 

16 

150 

66 

2,123 

35 

8 

14 

32 

19 

448 

69 

30 

150 

66 

2,159 

36 

8 

14 

27 

19 

463 

69 

31 

16 

147 

56 

2,224 

26 

8 

14 

22 

19 

468 

69 

32 

147 

54 

2,499 

25 

8 

14 

22 

18 

468 

63 

33 

16 

144 

49 

2,731 

28 

8 

14 

22 

20 

464 

63 

34 

16 

144 

49 

2,791 

29 

8 

14 

22 

20 

469 

63 

3ti 

16 

147 

51 

2,815 

32 

8 

14 

27 

18 

469 

63 

36 

16 

147 

51 

2,786 

34 

8 

14 

32 

18 

456 

62 

3'/ 

16 

147 

66 

2,832 

36 

8 

14 

32 

17 

423 

63 

38 

16 

149 

66 

2,747 

36 

8 

14 

32 

18 

423 

64 

39 

SI 

62 

154 

2,550 

63 

8 

25 

258 

37 

790 

94 

40 

54 

61 

161 

2,428 

64 

8 

25 

258 

37 

851 

98 

41 

56 

62 

161 

2,579 

62 

8 

21 

258 

41 

894 

62 

62 

164 

2,654 

71 

8 

20 

225 

40 

920 

43 

62 

60 

133 

2,724 

51 

8 

31 

200 

39 

938 

96 

44 

65 

60 

144 

2,945 

51 

8 

32 

202 

38 

944 

41> 

44 

60 

130 

3,370 

57 

8 

32 

202 

29 

960 

45 

44 

57 
57 

132 
143 

3,532 
3,549 

58 
62 

8 
8 

30 
30 

207 
237 

29 
30 

961 

964 

102 

47 
48 

44 
41 
38 

59 
59 
61 

144 
162 
160 

3,548 
3,491 
3,302 

66 
63 
64 

8 
8 
8 

30 
30 
30 

283 
293 
317 

30 
29 
29 

915 
831 
796 

97 
S8 

49 
60 
61 

$4,740 

$2,654 

$280 

$1,806 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
S 
5 
5 
5 
5 

$8,666 
$804 
$292 

$7,570 

50 
51 
63 
48 
54 
71 
95 
101 
89 
83 
83 
86 

$861,142 

$41,479 

$7, 363 

$432,607 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

$949 
$20 
$106 
$823 

45 
49 
52 
67 
66 
53 
52 
51 
61 
49 
44 
41 

$130,842 

$11,990 

$2,904 

$115,882 

9 
9 
9 
S 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

$13,716 

$2,463 

$667 

$9,611 

62 

63 

64 

66 
67 

68 
69 
60 
61 

$18,649 

$170 

$1,267 

$17,212 

$8,080 

$2,024 

8440 

$5,616 

$5,411 

$660 

$71 

$4,680 

$9,263 

$9,600 

$2,346 

$194 

$6,960 

62 
63 

64 
65 

$400 
$6,363 

6« 
67 

$379,693 
$5,696,256 

$2,600 
$67,150 

$66 
$1,338,968 

$984 
$134,011 

63 

$52,377 

$173,368 

$115,296 

$65,319 

$19,077 

$33,145 

$55,095 

89 

$46,604 

$137,073 

$101,235 

$4,623,245 

$54,948 

$17,976 

$26,350 

$53,900 

$51,028 

$992,468 

$89,872 

70 

382 
$8,525 

7,230 
$72,763 

48,471 
$617,555 

41 
$1,000 

148 
$2,182 

5 
$89 

240 
$3,414 

146 
$3,500 

2,015 
$36,827 

204 
$4,990 

71 
72 

458 
$3,892 

7,264 
$30, 114 

3,150 
$37,125 

127,942 
$730,649 

3,678 
$13,255 

1,000 
$4,457 

2,383 
$11,799 

2,670 
$21,810 

750 
$4,800 

102,584 
$281,349 

2,698 
$18,466 

73 
74 

4,673 
$46,150 

200 

78,099 
$763,899 

133,169 
$878,018 

101,010 
$1,024,631 

1,250 
$5,100 

500 
$4,600 

215 
$2,380 

196 
$2,461 

482 
$3,702 

78 
76 

189 
$1,764 

204 
$1,610 

167 

5 
$50 

897 
$7,167 

77 

78 

1,425 
$16,160 

50 
$500 

540 
$5,400 

1.   MiannnTi    9' 

2,373 

79 



.     1.     !?-««+,. 

KToTiTQuVn    1.    Wort 

"Includes  establisuments  di8tril)uted  as 
Virginia,  1;  Wyoming,  1. 
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100 

101 


102 
103 


104 
105 


106 
107 


108 
109 


110 
111 


112 
113 


114 

lis 


116 
117 


118 
119 


120 
121 

122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 


128 
129 


130 
131 


132 
133 


134 
135 


136 
137 


138 
139 
140 
141 


Materials  used— Continued. 

Hides  and  skins— Continued. 

Hogskins —  ' 

Domestic — 

Dozens 

Cost • 

Imported— 

D  ozens 

Cost 

.        Horse  and  cow  hides — 

Number  oi  sides 

Cost 

AH  other  leather 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  tod  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products: 

Aggregate  value 

All  gloves,  mittens,  and  gauntlets — 

Total  dozen  pairs 

Total  value 

Dress  gloves,  mittens,  and  gauntlets — 

Total  dozen  pairs 

Total  value 

Men's — 
Lined — 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 

Unlined — 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 

Women's — 
Lined — 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 

Unlined — 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 

Children's— 
Lined- 
Dozen  pairs 

Value 

Unlined — 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 

Working  gloves,  mittens,  and  gauntlets- 
Total  dozen  pairs 

Total  value 

Men's — 
Lined — 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 

Unlined — 

,  Dozen  pairs 

'  Value 

Women's — 
Lined — 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 

Unlined— 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 

Children's — 
Lined — 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 

Unlined — 

Dozen  pairs 

Value 

AUother  products 

Amount  received  for  custom  work  and  repairing . 
Power: 

Numher  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned— 

Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  or  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Nunxber 

Horsepower 

Water  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Eented — 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 


United  States. 


170,633 
J106,481 

35,013 
$25,292 

1,077,117 

$2,140,836 

$399,725 

344,293 

$27,018 

$7,531 

$1,761,225 

$51,299 

$17,740,385 

3,370,146 

$17,122,772 

977, 594 
$7,235,725 


314,150 
$2,027,900 

401,799 
$3,296,200 


49,364 
$394,377 

133,969 
$1,206,235 


68,383 
$245, 414 

9,929 
$65, 599 

2,392,552 
$9,887,047 


1,002,9.33 
$4,305,181 

1,196,633 
$4,886,489 


30,324 
$103,948 

40,133 
$214, 572 


93,290 
$287, 104 

29,339 

$89,753 

$573,991 

$43,622 

227 
2,762 


43 
1,676 

41 
283 

4 
242 


172 
436 


California. 


3,772 
$2,728 

6,060 
$4,964 

148,077 

$181,449 

$23, 456 

$320 

$2,104 

$481 

$38,016 

$3,280 

$910,696 

114,108 
$889, 376 

12, 685 
$115,623 


1,734 

$20,617 

3,624 
$39,773 


7,222 
$53, 173 


205 
$2,060 

101,423 
$773,753 


12,236 
$99,600 

81,0.57 
$616,036 


17 
$205 

4,753 
$44,016 


244 
$1,202 

3,116 

$13,795 

$20,500 

$720 

19 
44 


Illinois. 


Indiana. 


57,348 
$38,003 

4,000 
$5,250 

165,696 

$421,979 

$54,868 

$6,337 

$2,730 

$439 

$71,561 

$490 

$1,690,804 

381,242 
$1,682,624 

19,885 
$136,403 


7,572 
$45,894 

8,746 
$54,312 

53 
$630 

3, 481 
$35, 352 


5 

$25 

28 
$190 

361,367 
$1,646,221 


221,045 
$1,037,075 

125,810 
$470,888 


7,750 
$27,000 

700 
$1,050 


2,600 
$4,796 

3,462 
$5,413 
$7,050 
$1,130 

17 
568 


3 

523 


Iowa. 


77,584 

$124,145 

$4,718 

$1,768 

$240 

$182 

$100,043 

$350 

$514,188 

170,782 
$614,188 


170,782 
$514, 188 

78,312 
$258,937 

74,470 
$193,251 


18,000 
$62,000 


5 
106 


7,092 
$5,281 

4,752 
$1,772 

70, 370 

$186,041 

$19,167 

$2,299 

$1,212 

$345 

$56,234 

$5, 400 

$698,400 

104,278 
$601,350 

27,516 
$192,650 


400 
$4,200 

11,200 
$87,400 


100 
$1,260 

15,766 
$99,560 


50 
$250 


Massachu- 
setts. 


76,763 
$408,700 


31,031 
$140,060 

43,632 
$263,926 


2,100 
$4,725 


$83,800 
$13,250 

7 
296 


4 
276 


Michigan. 


12,000 

$27,020 

$6,320 

$750 

$566 

$140 

$26,036 

$1,305 

$264,811 

43,460 
$218,025 

5,415 
$51,175 


950 
$9,025 


4,465 
$42,150 


38,045 
$166,860 


11,625 
$52,600 

16,840 
$46,600 


9,000 
$64,000 


1,580 
$4,750 
$44,686 
$2,100 

5 
51 


650 
$100 


17,647 

$51,866 

$7,511 

$1,386 

$339 

$81 

$20,255 

$1,315 

$191,693 

23,077 
$132,434 

1,110 
$17,500 


350 
$7,000 

760 
$10,500 


21,967 
$114,934 

507 
$4,578 

21,460 
$110,356 


$59,259 


7 
107 
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Minnesota. 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

Oliio. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

Wisconsin. 

All  other 
states. 

467 
$421 

87,468 
$46,800 

16,000 
$11,690 

177, 224 
$367,496 
$193,607 
$22,666 
$13, 152 
$3,053 
$1,011,617 
$22,633 

$9,946,443 

1,881,194 
$9,794,076 

816,706 
$6,221,345 

264,622 
$1,752,242 

343,  9S2 
$2,849,952 

49,200 
$392,423 

102, 114 
$967,997 

47,323 
$197,116 

9,465 
$61,615 

1,064,488 
$3,572,730 

409,492 
$1,710,277 

646,270 
$1,498,500 

17,849 
$55,496 

18,175 
$71,530 

57,911 
$181, 857 

15,791 

$.55,070 

$131,035 

521,333 

116 
770 

24 
449 

13 
60 

3^ 

6 
8 

480 
$300 

564 
$519 

3,600 
$3,600 

750 
$1,000 

8,010 
57,308 

432 

$421 

81 
83 

83 
84 

6,201 
$1,716 

21,726 

$30,563 

$900 

$2,893 

11,803 

$24,699 

$6,693 

$394 

$416 

$61 

$4,084 

$819 

$98,133 

10,173 
$71,993 

344 
$6,262 

250 
$6,162 

83 
51.026 

$74 

15, 784 

$32,096 

$3,498 

5309 

5227 

$36 

$8,475 

$1,324 

$117,654 

50,440 
$114,  543 

6,596 
$10,737 
$300 
$176 
$144 
$47 
$735 

5,942 

511,734 

$2, 159 

$429 

8,062 
$17,409 

14,040 

$33,981 

$7,747 

$25 

5439 

$56 

$2,947 

$600 

$108,150 

13,853 
$100,060 

6,350 
$32,900 

307,009 
$585, 119 
$69,585 
$3,178 
$4,523 
$2,052 
$327,573 
59,174 

$2,208,705 

443,842 
$2,027,451 

61,600 
$204,000 

3.5,500 
8146,000 

5,000 
$10,000 

16,568 

$34,503 

$1,196 

$657 

$300 

$91 

$42,225 

$866 

$253,824 

25,401 
$246,829 

6,420 
$65,450 

2,200 
$34,100 

3,220 
$31,350 

85 
86 
87 

$218 

$627 

$61 

$13,016 

$150 

$223,726 

26,201 
$223,606 

18,201 
$175,606 

842 
$7,265 

16,256 
$158,844 

$600 

88 

SO 

$60 
$29,786 
$3,667 

$297,157 

46,155 
$294,607 

$2i6 

$6, 024 

$126 

$48,755 

10,602 
$46,755 

$160 
$2,600 

90 
91 

Oft 

539,530 

4,106 
$38,050 

$127,816 

21,232 
$127,816 

2,463 
$16,811 

680 
$5,420 

1,728 
$11,118 

93 

94 
95 

96 

97 

98 

: 

99 

6,350 
$32,900 

ion 

101 

10? 

103 

872 
$7,763 

50 
$260 

5 
$23 

104 

106 

21,000 
$48,000 

106 

107 

231 
$1,734 

8,000 
$48,000 

108 

.  . 

109 

9,829 
$66,731 

3,537 
$26,595 

3,167 
$26,036 

50 

$425 

76 
$675 

3,000 
$12,000 

46,155 
$294,607 

6,940- 
$36,604 

3S.  WO 
S257, 30.J 

50,440 
5114,543 

16,195 
$38,315 

19,345 
$46, 378 

4,106 
$38,050 

200 
51,800 

3,806 
$35,350 

10,602 
$46,755 

6,979 
$32,671 

2,623 
$10,334 

18, 769 
$111,005 

5,900 
$34,0.50 

12,869 
$76,955 

7,503 
$67, 150 

1,000 
$10,000 

6,503 
$67,150 

382, 342 
$1,823,451 

196,1.5(1 
5810, 9S.S 

176,238 
$966,  805 

4,538 
519,622 

5,  ObO 
820, 181 ; 

260 
$625 

100 

?22.-j 

S181.104 

SI  50 

IS 
244 

1 
20 

6 
69 

19,981 
$180,379 

1,778 
$12,241 

17,813 
$165,723 

120 
$1,200 

270 
51,216 

110 
111 

112 

113 

8,000 
$48,000 

114 
115 

IIB 

117 

2,000 
$5,000 

7,900 
$15,350 

5,000 
$9,500 
$3,111 

100 
S900 

118 

119 

285 
•5800 

300 
$1,000 
$2,650 

1,000 
$3,750 

120 

121 

12« 



123 

$24,720 
$1,420 

4 
12 

$500 

2 
10 

1 

8 

$7,800 
$300 

- 

15 

57,396 
$599 

4 
17 

1 
4 

3 

124 

$120 

3 
13 

$2,000 

2 
16 

0 

15 

125 

3 
437 

1 
225 

2 

2 

2 
210 

7 
38 

1 
20 

2 
20 

126 

127 

128 

129 

1 

7 



4 
34 

130 

13  ;  131 

132 
133 

134 
135 



1 

IS 

24 

82 
55 

1,3fi 

1.37 

<  - 

2 
3 
2 

4 
13 

91 

221 
10 

3 

4 

1 
2 

6 
9 
6 

1.18 

139 

1 

140 

35 

i 

141 
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BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  CONDENSED  MILK. 


By  Edmund  C.  Bullock. 


This  report  contains  (1)  a  statistical  discussion  of 
the  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed 
milk  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  various  states,  and 
the  foreign  trade  in  butter  and  cheese;  (2)  a  discussion 
of  milk  products  and  by-products. 

Prior  to  1905  the  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
condensed  milk  was  presented  in  the  Census  reportsas 
one  industry.  At  the  census  of  1905  returns  were 
made  as  for  separate  industries,  and  the  statistics  for 
each  industry  are  presented  ia  detail  in  Tables  10,  11, 
and  12  at  the  end  of  this  report.  As  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  separate  the  industries  for  former  censuses, 
the  statistics  for  1905  have  been  combined  in  all  tables 


where  comparisons  are  made  with  previous  censuses. 
In  comparing  the  statistics  for  the  censuses  of  1880, 
1890,  1900,  and  1905,  a  few  limitations  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  The  censuses  before  1905  include  statistics 
of  some  establishments  engaged  primarilyin  selling  milk 
and  cream  that  made  some  butter  or  cheese,  while  for 
the  census  of  1905  statistics  for  only  such  establish- 
ments as  were  engaged  primarily  in  manufacturing 
butter,  cheese,  or  condensed  milk  are  included.  Plants 
engaged  only  in  separating  cream  from  milk  were  not 
regarded  as  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

A  general  view  of  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  given  in  Table  1. 


Table  1.— BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  CONDENSED  MILK— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OP  INCREASE 

FOR  EACH  CENSUS  PERIOD:  1880  TO  1905. 


CENSUS. 

PEE 

CENT  OF  mCKEASE. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

1880 

to 
1890 

1880 

to 

1905 

8,926 

$47,255,556 

3,507 

$1,376,097 

15,557 

18,412,937 

14,036 

$7,970,247 

1,405 

$421,933 

116 

$20, 757 

$4,074,268 

$142,920,277 

$168, 182, 789 

9,242 

$36,303,164 

2,818 

$911,712 

12, 799 

$6,145,561 

11,637 

$5,838,989 

1,041 

$289, 190 

121 

$17,382 

$1,574,790 

$108,841,200 

$130,783,349 

4,552 

$16,016,573 

2  2,150 

2 $867, 151 

12,219 

$4,248,854 

11,429 

$4,102,462 

690 

$135,426 

100 

$10,966 

$813,954 

$49,819,301 

$60,635,705 

3,932 
$9,604,803 

(') 

7,903 

$1,546,495 

6,419 

^'\,330 

m 

154 

(<) 
$18,363,579 
$25,742,510 

13.4 
30.2 
24.4 
50.9 
21.5 
36.9 
20.6 
36.0 
36.0 
45.9 
141 
19.4 
158.7 
31.3 
28.6 

103.0 

126.7 

31.1 

5.1 

4.7 

44.6 

1.8 

42.3 

50.9 

113.5 

21.0 

58.5 

93.5 

118.5 

115.7 

15.8 
66.8 

127.0 

Capital 

392.0 

54.6 
174.7 
78.0 

96.8 

Total  wages                                                                               

444  0 

118.7 

Wages  "                                                                                                   -  . 

Women  16  years  and  over                                  

148.1 

6.6 

Wages 

ChilfirPTl  nnrtpr  Ifi  t-p^ts! 

135.1 

124.7 

Wages 

171.3 
135.5 

678.3 

553.3 

1  T^RGT'Pfl.flP 

'  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  witli  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1906,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

*  Not  reported  separately. 

*  Not  reported. 


The  industry  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century- 
has  had  a  remarkable  growth,  increasing  over  five- 
fold in  value  of  products.  With  this  large  gain  and 
that  in  the  cost  of  materials,  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  smaller  increases  in  the  number  of  establish- 
ments, 127  per  cent,  and  in  wage-earners,  96.8  per 
cent,  as  an  indication  of  the  condensation  of  the  indus- 
try and  of  the  use  of  labor  saving  machinery.  The 
percentage  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  in  1880  the  number 
of  salaried  officials,  etc.,  was  not  reported  separately. 


If,  however,  in  order  to  make  a  comparison,  the  two 
items  are  combined  m  1905,  the  increase  is  only  141.2 
per  cent.  The  larger  increase  in  wages,  still  further 
augmented  by  including  in  the  figures  for  1905  the 
wages  or  salaries  paid  to  officials  and  clerks,  is  caused 
not  only  by  higher  wages,  but,  as  the  decrease  in  chil- 
dren shows,  by  a  change  in  the  kind  of  workmen.  The 
average  amount  of  capital  invested  per  establishment 
has  grown  from  §2,443  in  1880  to  S5,294  in  1905,  and 
the  average  value  of  products  from  $6,547  to  S18,842. 
The  period  of  the  greatest  relative  increase  in  value  of 
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products  was  in  the  decade  ending  with  the  year  1890. 
It  was  during  this  decade  that  the  centrifugal  sepa- 
rator came  into  general  use,  giving  a  great  impetus  to 
the  establishment  of  butter  factories  or  creameries. 

From  1890  to  1900  the  industry  advanced  rapidly, 
and  during  the  last  five  years  its  growth  has  been  sub- 
stantial and  healthy.  In  the  period  from  1900  to  1905, 
however,  the  number  of  establishments  decreased  from 
9,242  to  8,926,  a  loss  of  316,  or  3.4  per  cent.  There 
are  two  reasons  which  may  be  given  in  explanation  of 
this  decrease.  One  was  the  organization  of  large 
creameries  by  the  consolidation  or  absorption  of  smaller 
plants.  This  centralization  was  hastened  by  the  hand 
separator.  As  cream  can  easily  be  hauled  great  dis- 
tances, the  separator  made  the  farmer  independent  of 
the  nearby  creamery  to  which  he  formerly  delivered 
bis  milk,  and  also  made  it  possible  for  a  single  cream- 
ery to  extend  its  purchases  of  raw  material  over  a  large 
territory.  The  larger  plants,  which  manufactured  but- 
ter at  less  expense  and  thus  being  able  to  sell  at  a 
lower  price,  gradually  crowded  out  or  absorbed  the 
smaller  plants.  The  second  reason  for  the  decrease 
was  that  many  factories  voluntarily  abandoned  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  the  sale  of  milk  and  cream. 

Table  2. — Butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk — quantity  and  cost  of  ma- 
terials used,  mth  amount  and  per  cent  of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


1905 

1900 

INCEEASE. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

Materials  used,  aggregate 

$142,920,277 

$96,113,391 

8,393,098,823 
$67,742,361 

588,186,471 
$28,371,040 

3,026,756,226 
$23,516,725 

$11,786,661 

727,450,502 
$8,470,669 

67,810,031 
$3,316,892 
$2,297,336 
$49,060 
$9,167,205 

$108,841,200 

$73,489,366 

8,614,806,634 
$66,335,287 

203,673,958 
$8,154,068 

2,741,898,114 
$21,268,712 

$7,252,124 

421,378,073 
$4,662,437 

50,873,859 
$2,689,687 
$1,708,634 
$17,285 
$5,116,090 

$34,079,077 

$22,624,036 

1121,707,811 
$2,407,064 

384,512,613 
$20,216,972 

284,857,111 
$2,268,013 

$4,634,437 

306,072,429 
$3,808,232 

16,936,172 

$726,205 

$688,701 

$31,776 

$4,042,115 

31.3 

In  makiiig  butter: 

Total  cost 

30  8 

Milk- 
Pounds 

Cost 

Cream- 
Pounds 

Cost 

In  making  cheese: 
Milk- 
Pounds 

Cost  

U.4 
3.7 

188.8 
247.9 

10.4 
10  6 

In  making  condensed 
milk: 
Total  CO  St 

62.6 

Milk- 
Pounds 

Cost 

Sugar- 
Pounds 

Cost 

Fuel 

72.6 
81.7 

33.3 
28.0 
34.5 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 
All  other  materials 

183.8 
79.0 

•  Decrease. 


Establishments  engaged   in   industries  other   than 
those  specified  reported  materials  valued  at  $505,340, 


from  which  butter  and  condensed  milk  valued  at 
$520,317  were  manufactured.  These  establishments, 
materials,  and  products  are  included  in  reports  on 
other  industries  and  are  therefore  omitted  from  the 
tables  in  this  buUetm. 

Table  2  shows  the  quantity  and  cost  of  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  and  con- 
densed milk  in  1900  and  1905,  with  the  amount  and 
percentage  of  increase. 

The  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  milk  and  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  cream  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
butter  are  due  to  the  same  cause.  Many  farmers  who 
formerly  delivered  milk  at  the  separating  stations  of 
the  factories  now  deliver  cream  only,  the  hand  sepa- 
rator making  it  more  economical  to  separate  the  cream 
and  milk  on  the  farms.  The  great  increase  in  the  price 
of  cream  is  accounted  for  by  the  tendency  of  farmers 
near  large  cities  to  sell  their  milk  and  cream  to  milk 
dealers.  In  this  way  the  supply  offered  to  the  fac- 
tories has  been  curtailed  and  the  price  consequently 
increased. 

Table  3  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  products 
for  1900  and  1905,  with  the  amount  and  per  cent  of 
increase. 

Table  3. — Butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk — quantity  and  value  of 
•products,  with  amount  and  per  cent  of  increase:   1905  and  1900. 


1906 

1900 

mCEEASE. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

$168,182,789 

531,478,141 
$113,189,453 

317,144,872 
$28,611,760 

308,485,182 
$20,149,282 
$6,232,294 

$130,783,349 

420,126,546 
$84,079,754 

281,972,324 
$26,619,829 

186,921,787 
$11,888,792 
$8,294,974 

$37,399,440 

111,351,595 
$29,109,699 

35,172,548 
$2,091,931 

121,563,395 

$8,260,490 

1  $2,062,680 

28.6 

Butter: 

PnnnHs    . 

26  5 

346 

Cheese: 

Value 

7  9 

Condensed  milk: 

Pounds 

65  0 

Value 

All  other  products . .     .  . 

1249 

'  Decrease. 


The  great  proportionate  increase  in  both  the  amount 
and  value  of  condensed  milk  is  a  noticeable  feature  of 
this  table.  Statistics  for  this  industry  are  discussed 
at  greater  length  on  page  313.  The  data  for  the  butter 
and  cheese  industries  are  also  discussed  more  fully  in 
the  following  pages  of  the  report. 

Table  4  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  principal 
items  of  the  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk  indus- 
try, by  states  and  geographic  divisions,  for  the  censuses 
of  1900  and  1905. 
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Table  4.— BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  CONDENSED  MILK— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES,  TERRITORIES, 

AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:    1905  AND  1900. 


STATE  OE  TEEKITOBY. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  diTision. 


Maine. 


NewHampsliire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 


Rhode  Island  1. 
Connecticut.... 


Census. 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania . 


Not  distributed  by  states  i. 
8outh  Atlantic  division 


Delaware . . 
Maryland. 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


>1905 
1900 


11905 
1900 


11905 
11900 


11905 
1900 


1900 


1  1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


11905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 


1905 
1900 


11905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


Num- 
ber ol 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


ViiEinla 1 1905 

:  1900 


West  Virginia  i. 
Geor^ 


Not  distributed  by  states  i . 
North  Central  division 


Ohio. 


Indiana.... 

Illinois ., 

Michigan... 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 


Iowa. 


Missouri. 


North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Nebraska 


Kansas. 


Not  distributed  by  states  i . 


1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


11905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
190O 


1905 
1900 


11905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


11905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 


8,926 
9,242 


$47,255,556 
36,303,164 


2,826 
3,202 


220 
254 


41 
71 

1,766 
1,908 

29 
63 

645 
749 


81 
124 


Capital. 


15,251,659 
12,847,263 


5,425 
5,427 


385,365 
429,510 

163,256 
311,308 

1,053,369 
1,139,988 

210, 557 
324,382 

7,800 

159,447 
274,733 

9,066,426 
7,084,130 

135,481 
242,284 

3,649,116 
3,033,128 

428,642 

282,290 
353, 690 


431 
479 

87 
112 

405 
627 

371 
286 

2,360 
2,018 

771 
696 

665 
907 

64 
79 


97 
138 


40 
93 


63,147 
86,155 

175,928 
234,058 

10,120 
16, 145 

5,836 

26,300 
13,497 

6,796 

26,546,900 
20,491,038 


90 
171 


1,428,224 
1,041,093 

361,952 
287,360 

6,322,352 
4,465,762 

1,888,386 
1,260,897 

5,897,418 
4,917,940 

3,305,120 
2,264,956 

2,919,092 
3,459,017 

545,639 
199, 796 

202, 178 
51,515 

484,139 
460,932 

1,861,196 
952, 186 

1,992,544 
1,139,595 

338,661 


SALARIED  OFFI- 
CIALS, CLERKS, 
ETC. 


Num- 
ber. 


3,507 
2,818 


797 
661 


133 
135 


215 
227 


311 
127 


14 


Salaries. 


»1, 


376,097 
911,712 


2,375 
1,879 


65 
23 


296 
220 


167 
92 


323 
414 


236 
341 


802 
413 


126 
96 


113 
66 


102 
97 


364,849 
273,819 


8,923 
16,046 

6,188 
11,490 

29,951 
35,405 

9,330 
12,513 

1,125 

15,289 
24,402 

192,400 
122,292 

1,170 
4,360 

88,566 
45,696 

13,032 

4,466 
9,832 


WAGE-EAENEKa  AND 
WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


15,657      J8, 412, 937 
12, 799       6, 145, 661 


5,001 
4,530 


2,160 
2,120 

2,306 
7,312 


773,967 
497,346 


18, 677 
19,088 

19,018 
6,542 

164,210 
136,463 

64,668 
26,360 

68,926 
69,676 

62,926 
69,284 

136,959 
81,425 

32,836 
4,994 

1,575 
1,260 

26,293 
11,786 

102,063 
40,569 

74,636 
40,908 

11,300 


78 
162 


63 
119 


419 
486 


95 
166 

2,868 
2,439 

43 

74 

1,218 
976 

153 

125 
161 


113 
3 


2,536,146 
2,140,215 


47,393 
70,283 

36,452 
68,323 

223,254 
222,042 

40,803 
61,636 

3,427 

67,165 
84,863 

1,485,072 
1,157,081 

21,075 
36,862 

666,310 
445,708 

68,632 

47,687 
51,589 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


7,109 


187 
118 

1,735 
1,483 

875 
503 

2,298 
1,780 

1,041 
740 

1,160 
1,133 

148 
74 

55 
13 

192 
148 

253 
333 

414 
395 

49 


12,038 
13,093 

29,036 
33,998 

1,236 
2,168 


3,964 
1,860 

1,414 

4,880,403 
3,475,943 


$4,074,268 
1,574,790 


1,057,489 
610, 637 


291,947 
189,804 

97,610 
66,751 

828,577 
696, 688 

432,302 
222,245 

1,328,076 
893, 499 

633,632 
398, 224 

687, 176 
588, 653 

68,846 
31, 138 

38,246 
7,725 

125,360 
77, 401 

136, 687 
146, 622 

188,127 
167,293 

23,918 


40, 497 
23,065 

21,978 
21,229 

99,898 
66,392 

11,839 
15,240 


24,391 
21,266 

576,240 
337,303 

10,909 
9,219 

237,544 
116,195 

34,193 

24,213 
17,098 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


S142,920,277 
108,841,200 


46,616,798 
41,027,176 


9,447 
4,577 

11,380 
11,151 


1,245 
360 

730 

2,501,660 
814,614 


73,123 
36, 214 

149,322 
16,724 

614,737 
177, 417 

152,657 
37,001 

447, 417 
157, 123 

288,040 
102,096 

360,826 
163, 990 

96,711 
6,989 

10,744 
1,231 

67,253 
18,523 

185,084 
38,823 

123,233 
71,383  I 

42,513  1 


1,046,356 
1,407,050 

730,380 
1,226,388 

5,815,977 
4,772,002 

778,851 
1,024,575 

28,938 

670, 321 
881,614 

26,792,872 
22,486,869 

317,752 
488,106 

9,666,319 
8,711,635 

808,970 

612,003 
802,637 


Value  ol 
products. 


$168,182,789 
130,783,349 


64,176,814 
48,486,063 


169,846 
184, 196 

309, 297 
557,647 

16,180 
39,961 


26,817 
10,616 

9,863 

82,376,785 
60,900,886 


1,229,978 
1,727,684 

864,109 
1,467,503 

6,416,434 
5,600,545 

876,958 
1, 198, 159 

39,569 

814,703 
1,093,703 

31,047,776 
26,557,888 

395,499 
610,006 

11,581,115 
10,290,006 

950,242 

791,629 
1,025,079 


Kank. 


197,422 
252,892 

618,760 
693,795 

20,209 
61,942 

12,284 

38,878 
14, 166 

16,360 

96,876,258 
73,643,248 


3,729,197 
3,054,764 

1,011,209 
711,059 

10,708,998 
10, 199, 429 

7,027,263 
3,274,264 

26,406,185 
16, 623, 869 

11, 139, 565 
7, 188, 711 

12, 895,630 
13,501,556 

1,033,031 
329, 168 

478,274 
96,286 

1,833,356 
1,005,237 

2,671,978 
1,854,228 

3,255,735 
3,062,336 

186,364 


10 
9 


'The  returns  lor  the  following  establishments  are 
toctories, Connecticut,  1;  Delaware,!;  Massachusetts, 
Ualne,l;  New  Hampshire,  1;  New  Jersey,  2;  Oregon, 


not  shown  separately  by  states 
2;  South  Dakota,  1;  Virginia,  1; 
,  2;  Utah,  1;  Vermont,  1.    1900- 


1905 — Butter  tactories,  Montana,  2;  Rhode  Island,  1;  West 
West  Virginia,  2.    Condensed  milk  factories,  Colorado,  1; 
-Mississippi,  2;  Vermont,  1;  Wyoming,  2. 


4,593,222 
3,808,996 

1,290,667 
929,858 

13,276,533 
12,879,299 

8,208,706 
3,918,996 

29,994,791 
20, 120, 147 

12,871,129 
8,479,896 

16,028,326 
15,846,077 

1,313,958 
431,936 

562, 481 
122,128 

2, 182, 653 
1,199,493 

3,326,110 
2,263,893 

3,946,349 
3,652,530 

281,333 

Virginia,  1.    Cheese 
Indiana,  2;  Iowa,  1; 


19 
13 


22 
14 


21 
16 


35 


23 
18 


26 
24 


28 
28 


25 
21 


37 
34 


40 


35 
38 


17 
19 


16 
25 


24 
29 


14 
15 


12 
12 


11 
10 
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Table  4.— BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  CONDENSED  MILK-COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES,  TERRITORIES, 

AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:    1905  AND  1900— Contmued. 


STATE  OR  TERRITORT. 

Census. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

SALARIED  OFFI- 
CIALS, CLERKS, 
ETC. 

"WAGE-EARNERS  AND 
WAGES. 

Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 

Cost  of 

materials 

used. 

"Value  of 
products. 

Rank. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salaries. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

1906 
U900 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
S1900 

1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 

n905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

n905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

<1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1905 

1900 

22 
50 

SS8,930 
149,420 

7 
12 

$6,066 
6,586 

33 
67 

817,740 
22,800 

$7,213 
4,756 

$199,984 
203,068 

$279,325 
292,454 

Kentucky       

3 
9 

3 
12 

i 

3 
8 

3 

5 

10 
12 

572 
434 

19,250 
18,640 

8,300 
36,175 

13,670 

11,210 
26,603 

15,700 
12,762 

34,470 
41,670 

6,085,777 
2,362,633 

3 

2,660 

12 
17 

1 
20 

4 

4 
6 

11 
3 

5 
18 

1,503 

891 

5,290 
6,206 

520 
4,193 

1,277 

2,240 
1,734 

6,080 
1,520 

3,610 
8,870 

930,961 
439,069 

3,016 
1,261 

178 
1,113 

175. 

653 
374 

1,631 
185 

1,835 
1,648 

483,793 
127,037 

47,862 
55,447 

9,627 
49,846 

8,034 

27,879 
24,638 

65,741 
13,749 

48,985 
51,464 

13,114,707 
6,782,842 

83,5,31 
77,035 

11,498 
69,722 

12,969 

33,081 
32,717 

88,630 
18,994 

62,686 
81,017 

16,058,763 
7,166,806 

33 

32 

38 

6 

2,340 

33 

39 

1 
3 

1 

1,000 
1,446 

208 

36 

Oklalioina  .                              

36 
32 

37 

2 
3 

319 
248 

1,198 
1,800 

227,769 
123,646 

34 

31 

3 

16 
19 

5 

20 
38 

5 

7 

49 
57 

4 
4 

88 
60 

98 

68 

281 
178 

6 

6,823 

43,565 
74,693 

37,983 

593,227 
203,947 

179, 721 
73,480 

406, 480 
269,247 

57,064 
49,766 

870,718 
304, 178 

429,031 
223,409 

2,107,308 
1,167,090 

360,680 

2 

13 
14 

11 

97 
80 

30 

15 

98 
159 

10 
11 

374 
146 

130 
62 

603 
402 

137 

1,101 

9,880 
7,076 

7,034 

58,530 
40,323 

21,892 
9,410 

55,145 
63, 135 

9,030 
6,428 

219,011 
80,935 

80,876 
27,302 

414, 041 
203,369 

65,622 

199 

6,887 
1,411 

1,715 

56,156 
13,912 

12,226 
6,099 

46,056 
13,788 

2,433 
1,099 

89,007 
16,516 

38,978 
11,862 

194,024 
62, 161 

36,311 

6,022 

135,696 
85,140 

94,944 

1,081,101 
471,003 

189,644 
121,592 

789,377 
550,096 

161, 120 
127,044 

2,391,877 
932, 190 

1,361.088 
.508,793 

6, 460, 186 
2,980,962 

449,674 

8,418 

171,844 
116,056 

114,354 

1,290,144 
618,281 

267,496 
148, 458 

963,811 
713,889 

196,651 
148,301 

2,992,676 
1,190,239 

1,629,343 
639,222 

7,820,937 
3,682,942 

611,608 

41 

Idaho             

13 

8 

3 

28 
18 

7 
14 

23 
64 

1 
9 

68 
35 

36 
20 

125 
90 

15 

1,712 
3,395 

2,520 

31,166 
11,416 

7,460 
5,686 

15,770 
16,976 

240 
2,570 

60,762 
27,169 

16,646 
8,981 

78,264 
47,464 

13,340 

3D 

Wyoming  3 

30 
31 

18 

23 
27 

Utah 

27 
20 

Nevada 

20 
29 

"Washington 

23 
13 

17 
15 

22 
8 

11 

Not  distributed  by  states  or  divisions'  .. 

6 

99, 120 

4 

2,484 

41 

15,946 

848 

124,691 

171,099    

>  Exclusive  of  2  establishments  in  Mississippi  Included  in  the  total  "not  distributed  by  states  or  divisions." 

3  No  establishments  reported  in  1905. 

8  In  1900  exclusive  of  2  establishments  in  Wyoming  included  in  the  total  "not  distributed  by  states  or  divisions." 

■*  The  returns  for  the  following  establishments  are  not  shown  separately  by  states:  1905 — Butter  factories,  Montana,  2;  Rhode  Island,  1;  West  "Virginia,  1.  Cheese 
factories,  Connecticut,  1;  Delaware,  1;  Massachusetts,  2;  South  Dakota,  1;  "Virginia,  1;  West  Virginia,  2.  Condensed-milk  factories,  Colorado,  1;  Indiana,  2;  Iowa,  1; 
Maine,  1;  New  Hampshire,  1;  New  Jersey,  2;  Oregon,  2;  Utah,  1;  Vermont,  1.    1900^— Mississippi,  2;  Vermont,  1;  Wyoming,  2. 


The  tendency  of  farmers  in  districts  containing 
large  cities  to  sell  their  milk  and  cream  direct  to  con- 
sumers instead  ot  making  it  into  butter  and  cheese  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  increases  and  decreases 
shown  for  geographic  divisions  in  Table  4.  In  the 
Western  division,  where  the  local  demand  for  milk 
and  cream  is  comparatively  small,  the  increase  in  all 
items  was  proportionately  great.  The  gain  in  the 
number  of  establishments  was  31.8  per  cent,  in  capital 
115.3  per  cent,  and  in  value  or  products  124.1  per  cent. 
There  was  a  loss  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  establishments  in  the  North  Central 
di"vision,  but  an  increase  of  29.6  per  cent  in  the  amount 
ot  capital  and  of  31.5  per  cent  in  the  value  of  products. 


In  the  North  Atlantic  division  there  was  also  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  establishments  and  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  capital  and  value  of  products.  These 
two  divisions  show  the  effect  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  industry.  The  whole  industry  sustained  a  loss  in 
both  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  divisions. 
Of  the  8,926  estabhshments  reported  for  the  United 
States  6,602,  or  74  per  cent,  were  located  in  six 
states;  these  are  discussed  at  greater  length  below. 
Of  the  other  states  the  following  are  notable  for 
the  large  gains  in  the  value  of  products:  Colorado, 
108.7  per  cent;  Michigan,  109.5  per  cent;  California, 
118.  3  per  cent;  Washington,  151.4  per  cent;  Oregon, 
154.9  per  cent;  Missouri,  204.2  per  cent;  North  Dakota, 
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360.6  per  cent.  The  following  states  show  a  decrease 
in  the  value  of  products:  Delaware,  21.9  per  cent; 
Texas,  22.8  per  cent;  Maryland,  25.2  per  cent;  Con- 
necticut, 25.5  per  cent;  Massachusetts,  26.8  per  cent; 
Maine,  28.9  per  cent;  New  Jersej-,  35.2  per  cent;  New 
Hampshire,  41.1  per  cent;  Virginia,  61.1  per  cent; 
Tennessee,  83.5  per  cent.  It  wll  be  seen  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  those  states  showing  losses  are  located 
in  a  section  of  the  country  in  which  many  large  cities 
and  towns  afford  excellent  markets  for  the  sale  of  milk 
and  cream. 

The  value  of  the  products  for  the  six  leading  states- 
New  York,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and 
Pennsylvania — was  8113,799,670,  or  67.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  the  product  for  the  United  States. 
New  York  ranks  first  with  products  valued  at 
831,047,776;  Wisconsin  second,  $29,994,791;  Iowa, 
tlurd,  815,028,326:  Illinois,  fourth,  $13,276,533;  Min- 
nesota, fifth,  812,871,129;  Pennsylvania,  sixth, 
$11,581,115.  The  first  four  states  have  the  same 
rank  as  in  1900,  while  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania 
have  changed  places. 

All  of  the  six  leading  states  except  Iowa  show  gains 
in  the  principal  items  of  Table  4.  In  New  York  the 
number  of  e^stablishments  decreased  from  1,908  to 
1,766,  a  loss  of  142.     The  amount  of  capital  increased 


$1,982,296,  or  28  percent;  and  the  value  of  products, 
$4,489,888,  or  16.9  per  cent.  In  Wisconsin  the  sev- 
eral items  increased  as  follows:  Number  of  estab- 
lishments, 16.9  per  cent;  capital,  19.9  per  cent;  and 
value  of  products,  49.1  per  cent.  Iowa  shows  de- 
creases in  the  several  items  ranging  from  one  of  27.8 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  establishments  to  one  ol  5.2 
per  cent  in  the  value  of  products.  In  spite  of  this  loss 
in  value  the  state  still  retains  her  position  as  third  ia 
rank,  leading  Illinois,  the  next  state,  by  more  than 
$1,750,000  ta  the  value  of  products.  Illinois  lost  23.2 
per  cent  in  number  of  establishments,  but  gained  19.2 
per  cent  in  capital  and  3.1  per  cent  in  the  value  of 
products.  Of  these  six  states  Minnesota  shows  the 
greatest  development,  the  number  of  establishments 
having  increased  29.4  per  cent;  the  capital,  45.9  per 
cent;  and  the  valile  of  products,  51.8  per  cent.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  number  of  establishments  decreased 
13.9  per  cent.  The  capital,  however,  increased  20.3  per 
cent,  and  the  value  of  products,  12.5  per  cent.  None 
of  the  other  states  show  products  valued  as  high  as 
$10,000,000. 

Table  5  shows  the  various  products  reported  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk  ia 
the  six  leading  states  in  1906. 


Table  5.— QUANTITY  AXD  VALUE  OF  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  CONDENSED  MILK  PRODUCED  IN  THE  SIX  STATES 

OF  GREATEST  PRODUCTION:  1905. 


Aggregate. 


Total  for  butter  and  its  by- 
products  

Butter,  total 

Packed  solid 

Prints  or  rolls 

Cream  sold 

Sktmrned  milk  disposed  oi 

Casein -. 

Otlier  products 


Total  forclieese  and  its  by- 
products   

Cheese,  total 

Standard  factory 

Skimmed 

otlier  kinds 

Whey  sold 

Whey  otherwise  disposed 

of 

other  products 


Total  for  condensed  milk  and 

its  by-products 

Condensed  milk,  total 

Sweetened ; 

Unsweetened 

Other  products 


Products  not  specified . 


NSW  TOEK. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


$31,047,776 


58,256,504 
46,208,732 
12,047,772 

5,072,920 
149,823,403 

6,736,506 


132, 836, 482 
102,764,597 
1,477,512 
28,594,373 
22,291,343 

18,387,779 


102,480,355 
78, 149, 508 
24,330,847 


13,412,638 

12,316,059 

9, 522, 572 

2,793,487 

428,941 

172, 438 

310,953 

184,247 


10,875,457 
10,812,747 
8,955,104 
64,050 
1,793,593 
13,4n7 

13,403 
35,900 


6,769,681 
6, 718, 380 
5, 433, 668 
1,284,712 
41,301 


WISCONSIN. 


Pounds. 


89,155,975 

69,166,699 

19,989,376 

731,721 

102,630,788 

94,128 


109,423,856 

71,568,062 

26,348 

37,829,446 

7,565,855 

2,971,035 


11,514,222 
10, 389,  a56 
1, 124, 366 


Value. 


$29,994,791 


657,205 
433,202 
145,383 
287,819 

61,623 

134,826 

4,"" 

23,228 


534,347 
488,853 
618,043 

1,054 
869,756 

5,353 

6,339 
34,802 


798,239 
798, 239 
735, 504 
62, 735 


5,000 


Pounds. 


71,181,766 

65,995,782 

5,185,984 

1, 741, 469 

107,712,914 

6,000 


2, 829, 745 
2,829,745 


522, 781 
1,708,393 


(}) 


Value. 


$15,028,326 


14,689,319 

14,330,754 

13,229,840 

1,100,914 

142,381 

135, 199 

160 

80,836 


283,674 
282,078 
282,078 


57 
1,539 


(>) 


66,333 


Pounds. 


Value. 


S13,276,533, 


27,339,925 

20, 466, 655 

6,873,270 

2,192,0481 

100, 698, 159 

1,223,013 


6,301,211 
1,778,120 
1,031,463 
2, 491, 628 
l,299,i 


93,425,052 
47,611,291 
46, 913, 761 


6,159,951' 

6,760,312 

4,290,377 

1,469,936 

179,071t 

110,012: 

60,529 

60,027| 

1 

429,187 
426,0261 
169,  .392, 
38, 450, 
218, 184 
650 


62,122,654 
58,542,838 
3,579,716 
1,345,769 
87,683,812 


2,511 


6,674,734 
6,674,734 
3,416,927 
3,257,807 


12,661 


MINNESOTA. 


Pounds. 


$12,871,129 


3,090,055 
2,965,984 


124,071 


6,459,404 


79, 120 
79, 120 


Value. 


12,517,508 

12, 297, 169 

11,549,845 

747,324 

93,703 

93, 672 


32,964 


314,493 
307,117 
294,339 


12,778 


3,681 
3,695 


4,425 
4,426 
4,425 


34,703 


35, 754, 841 
10,660,820 
25,094,021 

1, 778, 703 
212, 886, 742 

2,456,091 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pounds.       Value. 


11,463,424 

10,573,932 

621,409 

358,083 

5,147,000 

13,610,333 


20,364,700 
19, 160, 432 
1,204,268 


9,298,311 

8,691,362 

2,278,140 

6,413,222 

161,913 

256,010 

123,623 

65,403 


1,024,574 

1,007,816 

943,601 

26,056 

38,158 

5,522 

11,237 


1,234,417 

1,229,602 

1,177,969 

51,633 

4,815 

23,813 


1  The  value  ol  condensed  milk  can  not  be  shown  without  disclosing  individual  operations. 


Practically  the  entire  value  of  the  products  of  the 
combiaed  industries  in  Iowa  and  ^Minnesota — or  ia 
the  former  97.7  per  cent  of  the  total  and  in  the  lat- 
ter 97.3   per  cent — as  well  as  a  large   proportion  ia 


Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  was  butter.  In  New 
York,  cheese  and  condensed  milk  amounted  to  nearly 
60  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  in  Illinois  condensed  milk 
alone  amounted  to  a  httle  more  than  50  per  cent. 
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Table  6  shows  the  number  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
condensed  milk  factories  in  the  various  states  and 
groups  of  states  ia  1905. 

Table  6. — Butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk — numher  of  factories, 
by  states,  territories,  and  geographic  divisions:  1905. 


STATE  OR  TEREITOKT. 

Total. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Condensed 
mUk. 

United  States..    .  .            

8,926 

5,235 

3,610 

81 

North  Atlantic  division 

2,826 

1,408 

1,382 

36 

47 

35 

221 

38 

1 

42 

1,766 

31 

645 

81 

36 

31 
172 

36 
1 

41 
543 

29 
519 

77 

10 
3 

48 
2 

1 

1 

1 

Massachusetts .  . 

OnTiTipptinnt. 

1 
1,198 

New  Yorl£ 

25 

2 

PATinsylYa,Tiia.  .  , 

120 
4 

6 

South  Atlantic  division     .  . 

12 
65 
5 
3 
6 

5,425 

11 
55 
4 
1 
6 

3,283 

1 

Maryland .      ,  . 

1 
2 

West  Virginia 

2,111 

31 

Ohio 

431 

89 

405 

371 

2,360 

771 

656 

54 

60 

98 

40 

90 

22 

154 
63 
349 
203 
902 
712 
607 
37 
56 
97 
36 
67 

22 

274 

24 

41 

162 

1,454 

69 

48 

17 

4 

1 

4 

23 

3 

2 

15 

Michigan 

6 

4 

Iowa 

1 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Kentuclcy 

-  3 
3 
3 
3 

10 

572 

3 
3 
3 
3 
10 

445 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Western  division. 

113 

14 

MnTitn.Tia.    .  , 

2 
16 

5 
21 

5 
SO 

4 

88 

100 

281 

2 
12 

5 
12 

5 
39 

4 

68 

67 

231 

4 

8 

Utah 

10 

Washington    .  . 

16 
31 

44 

4 

California 

,        6 

Of  the  8,926  establishments  reported  for  the  three 
industries,  5,2^5  were  classed  as  butter,  3,610  as 
cheese,  and  81  as  condensed-milk  factories.  Of  the 
butter  factories,  5,077  manufactured  butter  only; 
142,  butter  and   cheese;   13,   butter   and   condensed 


milk;  and  3,  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk.  Of 
the  cheese  factories,  3,356  manufactured  cheese  only; 
253,  cheese  and  butter;  1,  cheese,  butter,  and  con- 
densed milk.  Of  the  condensed-milk  factories,  55 
reported  condensed  milk  only;  21,  condensed  milk  and 
butter;  1,  condensed  milk  and  cheese;  4,  condensed 
milk,  cheese,  and  butter. 

In  number  of  butter  factories  or  creameries  Wiscon- 
sin ranks  first  with  902;  Minnesota  had  712;  Iowa, 
607;  New  York,  543;  Pennsylvania,  519;  Illinois,  349; 
California,  231;  and  Michigan,  203.  No  other  state 
reported  as  many  as  200.  Wisconsin,  reporting  1,454 
establishments,  led  ia  the  number  of  cheese  factories; 
New  York  was  next,  with  1,198;  Ohio,  274;  Michigan, 
162;  Pennsylvania,  120.  No  other  state  reported  as 
many  as  100.  New  York  had  the  greatest  number 
of  condensed-milk  factories,  25;  Illinois,  15;  California, 
Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania,  6  each;  Washington  and 
Wisconsin,  4  each;  and  Ohio,  3.  None  of  the  other 
states  reported  as  many  as  3.  The  North  Central 
division,  which  is  the  leading  division  in  value  of 
products,  also  ranks  first  in  the  number  of  estabhsh- 
ments.  There  were  located  in  that  division  3,283,  or 
62.7  per  cent,  of  the  butter  factories;  2,111,  or  58.5 
per  cent,  of  the  cheese  factories;  and  31,  or  38.3  per 
cent,  of  the  condensed-milk  factories.  The  North 
Atlantic,  which  is  the  second  division  of  the  states, 
both  in  number  of  establishments  and  ia  the  value 
of  products,  reported  1,408,  or  26.9  per  cent,  of  the 
butter  factories;  1,382,  or  38.3  per  cent,  of  the  cheese 
factories;  36,  or  44.4  per  cent,  of  the  condensed-milk 
factories.  In  the  North  Central  division  the  butter 
factories  predominate,  there  being  about  half  as  many 
again  as  cheese  factories,  while  in  the  North  Atlantic 
states  the  butter  and  the  cheese  factories  are  nearly 
equal  in  number.  The  Western  division,  a  compara- 
tively new  territory  for  these  industries,  though  showing 
smaller  absolute  gains,  is  notable  for  the  large  relative 
increase  in  the  several  items.  There  were  reported 
for  this  division  445  butter,  113  cheese,  and  14  con- 
densed-milk factories. 

Imports  and  exports. — Table  7  shows  the  quantity 
and  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  butter  and  of 
cheese  for  the  years  1885  to  1904,  inclusive. 
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IMPORTS. 

EXPOETS. 

YEAR. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1885         

187,337 
178,712 
236, 100 
143,215 
178,851 

75,621 
380,728 
114, 137 

73,423 
144,346 

72, 148 
52,067 
37,963 
31,984 
23,700 

49, 791 
93,669 
453,978 
207,007 
154, 457 

$34,961 
28,421 
38,125 
26,429 
24,577 

13,679 
58,541 
16,  549 
13, 479 
23,366 

12,930 
8,533 
6,077 
5,474 
3,962 

9,769 
.19,441 
80,725 
51,564 
34,764 

6,247,560 
6, 309, 124 
6,592,192 
8,750,185 
8,207,026 

9,263,673 
8,863,640 
8,306,288 
10,196,924 
8,742,861 

10, 276, 293 
10,728,397 
12,319,122 
10,012,188 
11, 826, 175 

13,465,990 
16,329,099 
17,067,714 
20,671,384 
22,707,103 

$964,687 

855,570 

874, 261 

1,214,936 

1,135,184 

1,296,606 
1, 358, 752 
1,238,166 
1,425,927 
1,247,198 

1,450,657 
1, 491, 338 
1,668,796 
1, 343, 173 
1,563,128 

1,761,613 
2,120,293 
2,651,336 
3,183,224 
3,284,811 

21,683,148 
18,953,990 
12,631,171 
10, 465, 651 
15,604,978 

29,748,042 
15, 187, 114 
16,047,246 
8,920,107 
11,812,092 

6,698,812 
19,373,913 
31,345,224 
25,690,025 
20,247,997 

18,266,371 
23,243,626 
16,002,169 
8,896,166 
10,717,824 

$3,643,646 
2,968,467 
1,983,698 
1, 884, 908 
2,568,766 

4,187,489 
2, 197, 106 
2,445,878 
1,672,690 
2,077,608 

915,533 
2,937,203 
4,493,364 
3,864,765 
3,263,951 

3,143,509 
4,014,905 
2,886,609 
1,604,327 
1,768,184 

111,992,990 
91,877,235 
81,256,994 
88,008,458 
84,999,828 

95,376,053 
82,133,876 
82,100,221 
81,350,923 
73,852,134 

60,448,421 
36,777,291 
50,944,617 
53,167,280 
38,198,753 

48. 419,  .363 
39, 813, 517 
27, 203, 184 
18,987,178 
23,336,172 

$10,444,409 
7,662,146 
7,594,633 
8,736,304 

1886                   

1887          

1888  

1889          

7,889,671 

1890                   

8, 691, 042 

7, 406, 376 

1892                        

7,677,667 

1893              

7, 624, 648 

1894     

7,180,331 

6,497,539 

1896                          

3,091,914 

1897          

4,636,063 

1898  

4,569,324 

1899                

3,316,049 

1900          .              

4,943,609 

1901     

3,960,999 

1902                          

2,745,597 

1903     

2,250,229 

1904                            

2,452,239 

1"  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,"  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


From  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  exports 
of  cheese  from  the  United  States  increased  constantly 
until  1881,  when  the  maximum  was  reached.  In  that 
year  the  exports  of  cheese  were  valued  at  $16,380,248 
and  amounted  approximately  to  149,000,000  pounds. 
Nearly  all  of  the  exports  were  taken  by  Great 
Britain,  and  as  the  trade  increased  many  of  the 
English  houses  estabhshed  branches  in  this  country. 
The  product  improved  in  quality  until  the  cheese 
made  in  the  United  States  stood  at  the  head  in  the 
English  market  for  imported  cheese.  Canada,  too, 
furnished  a  market  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
butter  and  cheese  products  of  this  country. 

The  amount  of  butter  imported  into  the  United 
States  is  insignificant.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  foreign  varieties 
of  cheese.  The  imports  increased  from  6,247,560 
pounds  in  1885  to  22,707,103  pounds  in  1904.  In 
1904  imports  of  cheese  were  almost  as  great  in  quan- 
tity as  the  exports,  while,  the  value  of  the  imports 
exceeded  that  of  the  exports  by  $832,572. 

MILK    AND    ITS    BY-PRODUCTS. 

Some  general  information  about  the  manufacture 
of  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk  and  a  statistical 
discussion  based  on  Table  9  are  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs.  A  historical  and  descriptive  discussion 
of  the  industries  vdll  be  found  in  the  Twelfth  Census 
of  the  United  States,  Part  III,  Volume  IX,  pages 
438  to  444. 

Cream  and  milk. — Many  plants  engaged  primarily 
in  the  sale  of  milk  and  cream  were  included  in  the 
number  of  estabhshments  reported  at  the  census  of 
1900.  As  plants  of  this  class  were  omitted  from  the 
census  of  1905,  a  large  decrease  was  shown  in  the 
quantity  of  cream  sold.     In  1905  the  quantity  sold 


amounted  to  28,131,914  pounds,  valued  at  $2,364,407. 
This  was  a  decrease  of  33,632,638  pounds,^  or  54.5 
per  cent.  The  business  of  selling  milk  and  cream  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  many  establishments  located 
near  large  towns  or  cities  jfind  it  more  profitable  to  sell 
milk  and  cream  to  dealers  or  direct  to  the  consumers 
than  to  sell  to  the  cheese  factories  or  creameries. 
The  average  value  per  pound  for  cream  in  1905  was 
8.4  cents. 

The  average  price  paid  to  patrons  for  milk  used  in 
making  butter  was  81  cents  per  100  pounds.  The 
prices  ranged  from  62  and  65  cents  per  100  pounds  ia 
Nebraska  and  North  Dakota,  to  $1.01  and  $1.02  ia  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut.  In  Wisconsia  the  price 
paid  was  80  cents;  in  New  York,  83  cents;  iu  Minne- 
sota, 74  cents;  in  Pennsylvania,  94  cents;  in  Califor- 
nia, 91  cents;  ia  Illinois,  80  cents;  in  Vermont,  88 
cents;  ia  Michigaa,  79  cents;  ia  Kansas,  78  cents. 

For  making  cheese  an  average  of  78  cents  per  100 
pounds  was  paid.  The  price  ia  New  York  was  76 
cents;  ia  Wisconsin,  78  cents;  ia  Michigan,  85  cents; 
ia  Ohio,  73  cents;  in  Pennsylvania,  76  cents;  ia  Ver- 
mont, 83  cents;  ia  California,  96  cents;  in  Washing- 
ton, 90  cents. 

The  factories  makiag  condensed  milk  paid  an  average 
price  for  milk  of  $1.16  per  100  pounds  in  1905,  as  com- 
pared with  $1.11  in  1900.  Since  the  best  quality  of 
milk  is  necessary  in  manufacturing  condensed  mUk, 
the  average  price  of  milk  for  these  factories  is  higher 
than  for  butter  or  cheese  factories.  The  price  ia  the 
differeat  states  varied  from  97  ceats  per  100  poimds 
ia  California  to  $1.26  ia  Washington;  other  prices 
were  $1.06  ia  Michigan,  $1.10  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Wisconsia,  and  $1.19  ia  Illiaois,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 

1  In  1900  the  quantity  sold  was  7,720,569  gallons.  Eight  pounds 
of  cream  axe  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  1  gallon. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Twenty-five  condensed-milk  factories  reported  butter 
as  a  minor  product.  This  suggests  that  some  con- 
densed milk  is  made  from  skimmed  milk. 

Butter. — In  this  report  butter  is  classified  as 
"packed  solid"  and  "prints  or  rolls."  From  Table  9 
it  appears  that  531,478,141  pounds  were  manufactured 
in  1905.  Of  this  total,  364,432,996  pounds,  or  68.6  per 
cent,  was  packed  solid  and  167,045,145  pounds,  or  31.4 
per  cent,  was  in  prints  or  rolls.  This  amount  does  not 
include  1,971,120  pounds,  valued  at  $448,729,  reported 
as  partial  products  of  other  industries. 

The  form  in  which  butter  is  packed  varies  with  the 
different  markets.  In  the  North  Central  division  a 
small  portion  of  the  butter  for  local  consumption  was 
put  up  in  prints  or  rolls,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the 
product  was  packed  solid  for  shipment.  In  Iowa  92.7 
per  cent  was  of  the  packed  solid  form;  in  Minnesota, 
94.2  per  cent;  in  South  Dakota,  98  per  cent.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  local  demand  was  greater,  70.1  per 
cent  was  of  the  prints  or  rolls  class.  In  the  Pacific 
Coast  states,  where  the  local  trade  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  prints  or  rolls,  that  form  predominated.  In 
California  prints  or  rolls  formed  88.5  per  cent  of  the 
total ;  in  Washington,  94  per  cent ;  in  Oregon,  83  per  cent. 
Butter  put  up  in  the  form  of  prints  or  rolls  requires 
more  labor  and  costs  more  to  manufacture,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  neat  appearance  commands  better  prices. 
The  average  price  for  all  butter  for  the  United  States 
was  21.3  cents  per  pound;  for  the  packed  solid  kind, 
20.4  cents,  and  for  prints  or  rolls,  23.2  cents. 

Nine  states  reported  the  manufacture  of  more 
than  20,000,000  pounds  of  butter  in  1905.  Wiscon- 
siQ,  the  leading  state,  reported  89,155,975  pounds; 
Iowa,  71,181,766  pounds;  Minnesota,  62,122,554 
pounds;  New  York,  58,256,504  pounds;  Pennsylvania, 
35,754,841  pounds;  Illmois,  27,339,925  pounds;  Ver- 
mont, 27,256,874  pounds;  California,  26,837,386 
pounds;  and  Michigan,  21,013,000  pounds.  Iowa 
showed  a  decrease  of  6,051,498  pounds,  or  7.8  per  cent; 
Pennsylvania,  1,382,320  pounds,  or  3.7  per  cent;  Illi- 
nois, 6,715,387  pounds,  or  19.7  per  cent.  Vermont 
showed  an  increase  of  4,803,493  pounds,  or  21.4  per 
cent;  Wisconsui,  27,342,473  pounds,  or  44.2  per  cent; 
New  York,  17,562,658  pounds,  or  43.2  per  cent;  Min- 
nesota, 20,948,085  pounds,  or  50.9  per  cent;  California, 
13,690,249  pounds,  or  104.1  per  cent;  Michigan, 
13,192,288  pounds,  or  168.7  per  cent. 

SJcimmed  milk. — The  total  quantity  of  skimmed 
milk  reported  for  1905  was  1,161,414,457  pounds, 
valued  at  $1,368,738.  This  amount  represents  all  the 
skimmed  milk  sold  or  fed  at  the  factory,  that  returned 
to  patrons  without  consideration  not  being  included. 
The  average  price  per  100  pounds  was  11.8  cents. 
A  large  part  of  this  product  was  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  casein.  Fresh  skimmed  milk  makes  a 
valuable  food  for  calves  and  swine. 


Casein. — Casein  is  a  by-product  of  butter  manufac- 
ture. Skimmed  milk  is  coagulated  with  acid.  After 
the  whey  has  been  drawn  ofl",  the  acid  is  washed  out  of 
the  curd,  which  is  then  dried.  The  product  thus  ob- 
tained may  be  used  as  a  baker's  supply  and  substitute 
for  eggs,  as  a  substitute  for  glue  in  sizing  paper,  as  a 
binder  for  enamel  paint,  as  a  filler  for  wood,  and  for 
many  other  purposes. 

It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  a  horn-like 
substance  could  be  made  by  mixing  casein  with  for- 
malin. This  substance  is  called  galalith,  or  milk- 
stone,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  ivory,  celluloid, 
marble,  hard  rubber,  and  even  amber.  This  substance 
is  smooth  to  the  touch,  retains  an  excellent  color,  and 
is  proof  against  fire.  In  1905  there  were  manufactured 
11,581,874  pounds  of  casein,  valued  at  $554,099,  or  4.8 
cents  per  pound.  Over  one-half  of  the  total  for  the 
United  States,  6,736,506  pounds,  were  made  in  New 
York.  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  were  the  only  other 
states  that  reported  as  much  as  1,000,000  pounds. 

Cheese. — Prior  to  1900  no  attempt  was  made  to  clas- 
sify the  cheese  manufactured.  At  the  census  in  that 
year  cheese  was  reported  under  two  classes — "stand- 
ard factory"  and  "other  kinds."  In  1905  there  was 
added  another  class — "skimmed  cheese" — ^which  is 
shown  in  the  detailed  tables  for  the  first  time.  At  the 
time  cheese  factories  began  to  operate  the  old  English 
Cheddar  type  was  the  form  best  known  to  the  public. 
The  manufacturers  followed  this  style  in  a  general  way, 
only  varying  in  such  minor  details  as  to  size  and  color. 
While  all  the  factories  did  not  make  the  same  size, 
there  was  evolved  a  general  type  known  as  the  "Amer- 
ican standard  factory  cheese."  For  census  purposes 
this  kind  embraces  all  types  that  in  a  general  way 
resemble  the  cheddar,  such  as  the  full  cream,  flats, 
young  Americas,  and  truckle.  Under  "other  kinds" 
has  been  classed  all  cheese  that  differs  in  the  mode  of 
manufacture  from  the  cheddar  type.  "Skimmed 
cheese"  includes  all  cheese  made  wholly  from  skimmed 
milk. 

From  Table  9  it  appears  that  the  cheese  manufac- 
tured amounted  to  317,144,872  pounds.  Of  this 
amount,  239,652,634  pounds,  or  75.6  per  cent,  was  of 
the  standard  factory;  74,032,656  pounds,  or  23.3  per 
cent,  of  the  "other  kinds;"  and  3,459,582  pounds,  or 
1.1  per  cent,  of  the  skimmed  variety.  The  average 
price  per  pound  for  all  kinds  was  9  cents;  for  standard 
factory,  9.2  cents;  for  "other  kinds,"  8.7  cents;  and 
for  skimmed,  4.3  cents. 

The  distribution  of  the  quantity  of  cheese  indicates 
a  pronounced  tendency  toward  the  concentration  of 
this  industry  into  a  few  states.  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
Ohio,.Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  reported  287,880,391 
pounds,  or  90.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1900  the 
same  states  reported  88.4  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
of  cheese  produced.     New  York  was  the  leading  state 
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in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  having  made  132,836,482 
pounds;  Wisconsin  was  second,  with  109,423,856 
pounds;  Ohio,  17,351,773  pounds;  Michigan,  16,814,- 
856  pounds;  Pennsylvania,  11,453,424  pounds.  Other 
states  reporting  1,000,000  pounds  or  more  in  1905  were 
Vermont,  Illinois,  California,  ]\linnesota,  Iowa,  Oregon, 
and  Kansas. 

In  New  York  77.4  per  cent  of  the  cheese  was  of  the 
standard  factory  variety,  which  also  exceeds  "other 
kinds"  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  Wis- 
consin the  total  quantity  of  cheese  was  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Standard  factory,  65.4  per  cent;  "other  kinds" 
and  skinuned  cheese,  34.6  per  cent.  Ilhnois  was  the 
only  state  in  which  the  quantity  of  standard  factory  was 
exceeded  by  "other  kinds."  The  cheese  product  of 
this  state  was  divided  as  follows:  Standard  factory, 
1,778,120  pounds;  "other  kinds,"  2,491,628  pounds; 
skimmed,  1,031,463  pounds. 

"Other  kinds"  embraces  several  varieties  of  cheese 
made  in  imitation  of  the  most  popular  kinds  of  foreign 
cheese.  Limburger  and  the  several  varieties  of  Swiss 
cheese  made  up  considerably  over  half  of  the  cheese 
reported  under  this  head.  In  Wisconsin  all  that  was 
so  reported  was  either  Swiss  or  Limburger,  the  former 
predominating.  Several  varieties  of  French  cheese, 
such  as  Xeufchatel,  Brie,  and  Camembert,  were  made 
in  considerable  quantities  in  Xew  York. 

Whey. — ^The  only  by-product  of  the  cheese  factory 
is  whey,  which  is  used  principally  as  a  food  for  animals. 
From  it  is  obtained  sugar  of  milk,  which  is  manufac- 
tured by  foiir  factories  in  this  country.  As  these  fac- 
tories are  located  in  different  states,  their  operations 
can  not  be  shown  separately  without  disclosing  the 
business  of  individual  establishments.  Formerly  the 
only  use  of  sugar  of  milk  was  medicinal,  but  now,  be- 
cause of  its  digestibihty,  it  is  extensively  used  as  an 
important  ingredient  of  many  infant  and  invalid  foods. 
The  total  quantity  of  whey  reported  for  the  year  1905 
was  166,451,226  pounds,  valued  at  $111,907.  Of  this 
amount,  79,904,034  pounds  were  sold  and  86,547,192 
pounds  were  fed  to  animals  or  otherwise  used. 

Condensed  milk. — The  relative  growth  of  the  con- 
densed-milk industry  has  been  much  greater  than  that 
of  either  the  butter  or  the  cheese  industry.  During 
the  past  twenty-five  years  the  condensed  milk  pro- 
duced has  increased  in  value  1,202  per  cent.  In  1880 
the  total  production  of  condensed  milk  was  13,033,267 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,547,588.  In  1890  the  product  had 
increased  to  37,926,821  pounds,  valued  at  $3,586,927. 
In  1900  there  were  manufactured  186,921,787  pounds, 
valued  at  $11,888,792;  and  in  1905,  308,485,182 
pounds,  valued  at  $20,149,282.  Prior  to  1905  no  sepa- 
ration of  the  varieties  of  condensed  milk  was  made  in 
the  Census  reports,  but  in  1905  two  varieties  were  re- 
ported under  the  heads  of  "sweetened"'  and  "un- 
sweetened." Of  the  total,  198,355,189  pounds,  or  64.3 
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per  cent,  were  of  the  sweetened,  and  110,129,993  pounds 
of  the  unsweetened  kind. 

Two  states.  New  York  and  Illinois,  ^\ith  half  of  the 
establishments,  produced  195,905,407  pounds,  or  63.5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  product  for  all  states.  New  York 
was  the  leading  state  in  the  quantity  manufactured, 
with  a  product  of  102,480,355  pounds,  valued  at 
$6,718,380;  Illinois  was  second  with  93,425,052  pounds, 
valued  at  $6,674,734;  Michigan,  third,  with  27,681,608 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,644,277;  Pennsylvania,  fourth, 
with  20,364,700  pounds,  valued  at  $1,229,602;  Wis- 
consin, fifth,  with  11,514,222  -pounds,  valued  at 
$798,239;  Washington,  sixth,  with  13,841,906  pounds, 
valued  at  $738,688;  California,  seventh,  with  7,723,021 
pounds,  valued  at  $476,733;  and  Ohio,  eighth,  with 
1,947,218  pounds,  valued  at  $139,063.  The  greatest 
absolute  gains  were  made  in  New  York,  Ilhnois,  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  condensed 
nfilk  in  New  York  was  $1,917,157,  or  39.9  per  cent;  in 
Illinois,  $2,371,137,  or  55.1  per  cent;  in  Pennsylvaiua, 
$973,767,  or  380.6  per  cent.  The  greatest  relative  gain 
was  made  in  Ohio,  the  product  having  increased  from 
$6,500  to  $139,063,  a  gain  of  2,039.4  per  cent.  Penn- 
sylvania was  also  among  those  states  showing  large 
relative  gains.  Wisconsin  showed  an  increase  of 
$567,014,  or  245.2  per  cent;  California,  $215,037,  or 
82.2  per  cent;  Michigan,  $381,460,  or  30.2  per  cent; 
Washington,  $581,688,  or  370.5  per  cent.  The  follow- 
ing states  also  reported  condensed-milk  factories :  Indi- 
ana, New  Jersey,  and  Oregon,  two  each;  Colorado, 
Iowa,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Utah,  and  Vermont,  one 
each.  The  statistics  for  these  states  can  not  be  given 
separately  without  disclosing  the  business  of  individual 
establishments.  The  average  price  per  pound  for  all 
condensed  milk  was  6.5  cents;  for  sweetened,  6.8  cents; 
and  for  the  unsweetened,  6.1  cents. 

The  "by-products"  or  other  products  have  increased 
in  value  during  the  five  years  from  $33,680  to  $146,388, 
an  increase  of  $112,708,  or  334.6  per  cent. 

Average  product  of  factories. — The  average  product 
of  butter  factories  in  1905  was  100,334  pounds,  whUe 
the  average  product  of  cheese  factories  was  only  85,245 
pounds.  Butter  factories,  as  a  rule,  operate  through- 
out the  year,  while  the  cheese  factories  operate  only 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  The  states 
having  the  highest  averages  for  butter  product  were: 
Nebraska,  445,430  pounds;  Colorado,  421,167  pounds; 
Kansas,  246,092  pounds.  In  the  leading  butter  states, 
however,  the  averages  per  butter  factory  were  much 
lower.  Iowa,  the  second  state  in  quantity  of  butter 
produced,  had  an  average  of  117,179  pounds.  Wis- 
consin, the  leading  state,  showed  a  smaller  average, 
98,243  pounds.  In  Minnesota  the  average  was  87,250 
pounds;  in  New  York,  100,098  pounds.  Pennsylvania 
shows  the  lowest  average  of  any  of  the  leading  states, 
it  being  only  68,471  pounds.     Of  the  leading  states  in 
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the  production  of  cheese,  New  York  showed  the  highest 
average  per  cheese  factory,  107,760  pounds.  Wiscon- 
sin, with  256  more  estabhshinents  than  New  York,  had 
a  much  lower  average,  74,593  pounds.  The  average  in 
Michigan  was  103,795  pounds,  and  in  Ohio,  61,613 
pounds. 

Table  8.— Average  number  of  wage-earners  employed  during  each 
month  in  each  industry,  with  the  greatest  and  least  number  employed 
at  any  one  time:  1905. 


January 

February 

Marcli 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Greatest  number, 
Least  number 


Average 
number 
employed 
in  butter 
factories. 


8,122 

8,166 

8,492 

9,437 

10,337 

10,867 

10,997 

10,819 

10,311 

9,697 

8,850 

8,385 

11,604 
9,278 


Average 
number 
employed 
in  cbeese 
factories. 


900 
1,051 
1,309 
2,368 
3,705 
4,013 
4,059 
3,970 
3,641 
3,386 
2,227 
1,205 

4,228 


Average 
number 

employed 
in  con- 
deused- 

mllk  facto- 
ries. 


3,067 
3,084 
3,291 
3,463 
3,583 
3,794 
3,712 
3,564 
3,390 
3,298 
3,179 
3,076 

4,178 
2,793 


The  condensed-milk  factories  averaged  for  all  states 
3,743,758  pounds.  The  highest  averages  were  in  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan.  The  former  had  an  average  of 
6,077,734  pounds  and  the  latter  an  average  of  4,572,832 
pounds.  In  New  York,  which  is  the  leading  state  in 
this  industry,  the  factories  are  smaller,  the  average  for 
that  state  being  4,056,030  pounds.  California  and 
Ohio  showed  the  lowest  averages,  1,270,504  pounds 
and  649,073  pounds,  respectively. 

Table  8  gives  the  average  number  of  wage-earners 
employed  for  each  month  in  each  of  the  combined  in- 
dustries and  the  greatest  and  least  number  employed 
at  any  one  time. 

Both  butter  and  condensed-milk  factories  vary  but 
little  in  the  number  of  wage-earners  employed.  In  the 
former  the  least  number  in  any  month  is  73.9  per  cent 
of  the  greatest,  and  in  the  latter  82.6  per  cent.  In  the 
cheese  factories,  however,  the  number  employed  in 
January  is  only  22.2  per  cent  of  the  number  in  July. 
That  the  least  number  in  every  case  is  employed  in 
January  and  the  greatest  in  June  or  July  is  due  to  the 
conditions  which  govern  the  milk  supply. 
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Table  9.— BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  CONDENSED  MILK- 


Number  of  establisliinents 

Capital: 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implementa 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.; 

Total  number : 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number.' 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number T 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  Including  piecewotiers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number : 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed 
during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April , 

May ,■ ',.. 

June ' . '  ', 

July 

August 

September 

October '_ 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
January  

February "',"'/.'.'.'.'/.'. 

March "'.'.['.'.'/." 

April " ' 

May 

June 

July , ]" 

August 

•   September !.!!.'!!!.'.'!! 

October 

November '.'.'.','.[{'.'. 

December '.'.'/.[". 

Children  under  16  years- 
January 

February ""' 

March "!]"!!]!!!!! 

April !!!!."!!!!!!! 

May _ '] 

June 

July :.:;;; 

August 

September 

October !.!!!!!!!! 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses; 

Total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Bent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry 
ejcpenses  not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Aggregate  cost 

In  making  butter — 

Total  cost 

Milk  bought  or  received  from  patrons — 
Pounds 

Cost ";;;; 

Gathered  cream — 

Pounds 

Cost '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Tubs,  boxes,  color,  salt,  etc .'. 

In  making  cheese — 

Total  cost 

Milk  bought  or  received  from  patrons- 
Pounds 

Cost '.'.'..'.. 

SMnnned  milk  bought  or  received  from  patrons- 
Pounds  

Cost ;.;; 

Boxes,  salt,  etc , 


United  States. 


8,926 

$47,255,556 
152,557,065 
$14,964,816 
$17,123,127 
$12,610,548 
6,801 

3,507 
$1,376,097 

600 
$338,235 

2,907 
$1,037,862 

2,633 
$923,851 

274 
$114,011 

20,010 

16,657 

15, 557 

$8,  412, 937 

14,036 
$7,970,247 

1,405 
$421,933 

116 
$20,-757 


10, 780 
10, 988 
11,680 
13,737 
15,960 
16,847 
16, 975 
16, 657 
15,761 
14,805 
12,867 
11,376 

1,239 
1,231 
1,324 
1,432 
1, 538 
1,662 
1,605 
1,619 
1,453 
1,362 
1,296 
1,209 

70 
72 
88 
89 
127 
165 
183 
177 
128 
114 
93 
81 

$4, 074, 268 
$227, 988 
$235, 435 

$3,571,821 

$39,024 

$142,920,277 

$99,144,307 

8,393,098,823 
$67, 742, 351 

588, 186, 471 

$28,  .371, 040 

$3,030,916 

$24, 684, 891 

3,026,755,225 
$23,516,725 

36,071,335 

$59,398 

$1,108,768 


Arizona. 


$179,721 
$20,100 
$35,073 
$89,792 
$34,766 
2 

7 
$7,460 

3 
$3,180 

4 
$4,280 

4 
$4, 280 


28 

30 

$21,892 


$21,892 


$12, 226 

$60 

$944 

$11, 222 


$189,644 

$157,888 

17,083,390 
$132,784 

332,376 
$22,069 
$3, 035 

$13,  422 

1,637,960 
$12, 882 


Arkansas. 


$11,210 

$850 

$3,000 

$5,300 

$2,060 

3 

1 
$1,000 


1 

$1,000 

1 

$1,000 


4 

4 

4 

$2,240 

4 
$2,240 


$553 


$57 


$27,879 

$27, 262 

2, 574, 439 
$25, 694 

7,461 

$278 

$1,290 


Caliiomia. 


281 

$2,107,308 
$172,726 
$378, 157 
$769, 448 
$786,977 


125 
$78, 264 

27 
$16,712 


$61, 552 

76 
$51,762 

22 
$9,790 

750 

575 

603 

$414,041 

566 
$400, 540 

36 
$13,357 

1 
$144 


494 
492 
560 
600 
613 
619 
609 
601 
586 
552 
531 
535 

28 
26 
34 
64 
67 
58 
34 
31 
30 
26 
24 


$194,024 
$34,327 
•$11,636 
$147, 472 


$6, 460, 

$5,671, 

428, 960, 
$3, 920, 

29, 504, 
$1,662, 

$88, 


$344,307 


34.521, 
$332, 


$540 


$11,398 


Colorado. 


20 

$593,227 

$59,930 

$91,271 

$146, 265 

$295,761 

16 

38 
$31, 156 

3 

$9,000 

26 
$22, 156 

23 
$21, 320 

.      2 
$836 

122 

76 

97 

$58,530 

78 
$52,808 

19 
$5,722 


$56,156 
$5,706 
$1,015 

$49,435 


$1,081,101 

$966,923 

17,587,654 
$148,966 

15, 555, 407 

$780, 579 

$37,377 

$78, 952 

8,706,277 
$74,163 


$4,789 


Connecti- 
cut. 


41 

$159, 447 
$11,300 
$61,603 
$35,171 
$51, 373 
17 

28 
$15,289 


$2,120 

26 
$13, 169 

25 
$13, 145 


$24 

99 

95 

95 

$57, 165 

95 
$57,155 


Delaware. 


$24, 391 
$350 
$792 

$23,249 


$670,321 

$660, 290 

3,405,826 
$34,761 

12,477,322 

$617, 164 

$3,365 


11 

$63,147 
$2,200 
$11,600 
$33,225 
$16,122 
14 

4 

$2,160 


4 
$2,160 

3 

$1,740 

1 

$420 

30 

25 

25 

$12,088 

25 
$12,0B8 


25 
24 
26 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


$9,447 
$956 
$187 

$8,304 


$159,846 

$166,463 

17,633,187 
$164,338 


$2,125 


BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  CONDENSED  MILK. 

DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905. 
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Georgia. 


$26,300 
$7,400 
$7,600 
$10,500 
$800 
4 


17 

10 

14 

$3,964 

14 
$3,964 


Idaho. 


$1,245 


$260 
$985 


$26,817 

$25,260 

2,864,800 
$24,800 


$460 


16 

$43,565 
$3,010 
$15,500 
$17,275 
$7,780 


13 
$1,712 

1 

$312 

12 
$1,400 

12 
$1,400 


17 

16 

13 

$9,880 

13 


Illinois. 


$6,887 
SS90 
$439 

$5,858 


$135,696 

$122,426 

6,499,637 
$50,620 

1,476,893 
$67,537 
$4,269 

$10,694 

1,320,442 
$9,982 


$712 


Indiana. 


405 

$5,322,352 
$247, 421 
$1,573,596 
$1,743,344 
$1,757,991 
272 

295 
$154, 210 

28 

$27,578 

267 
$126,632 

241 

$114,460 


$12, 172 

2,035 

1,559 

1,735 

$828,677 

1,227 
$676, 605 

465 
$143,327 

43 
$8,645 


1,117 
1,151 
1,173 
1,247 
1,314 
1,342 
1,325 
1,295 
1,272 
1,239 
1,147 
1,102 

472 
465 


480 
480 
469 
460 
463 
456 
457 
432 

28 
28 
30 
35 
44 
65 
69 
62 
44 
40 
37 
34 

$514,737 
$11, 191 
$21, 194 

$481,901 

$451 

$10,708,998 

$5,112,921 

553,402,569 
$4,414,061 

11,062,470 
$544,588 
$154,272 

$334,308 

37,558,889 
$294, 874 

14,566,650 
$22,293 
$17, 141 


87 

$361,952 
$20,605 
$91,805 

$151,694 

$97,848 

72 

65 
$19,018 

12 
$2,655 

53 
$16,363 

49 
$15,303 

4 

$1,060 

212 

187 

187 

$97,610 

186 
$97,400 

1 
$210 


Iowa. 


Kansas. 


168 
171 
172 
179 
194 
203 
204 
204 


177 
175 


$149,322 
$3,072 
$8,878 

$137,372 


$1,011,209 

$894,153 

99,623,222 
$799,040 

1,225,907 
$67,952 
$27, 161 

$82,213 

9,660,152 
$79,227 


$2,986 


655 

$2,919,092 

$169, 472 

$1,015,381 

$1,128,110 

$606, 129 

361 

802 
$136,959 

110 
$29,737 

692 
$107, 222 

665 
$95,490 


$11,732 

1,444 

1,077 

1,160 

$687, 175 

1,131 
$678,384 

24 
$8,171 

5 
$620 


985 
984 
1,003 
1,089 
1,181 
1,318 
1,326 
1,320 
1,206 
1,118 
1,036 
1,006 

12 
12 
13 
13 
42 
43 
45 
29 
28 
19 
18 
14 

4 
4 
5 
5 
S 
5 
5 


$13,322 

$17,597 

$326, 499 

$3,408 

$12,895,630 

$12,355,807 

966,451,152 
$6,963,553 

110,850,356 

$4,984,024 

$408,230 

$220,488 

28, 474, 242 
$209,476 


Ken- 
tucky. 


$11,012 


90 

$1,992,644 
$146,045 
$417,842 
$719, 630 
$709,027 


102 
$74,536 

20 
$20,375 


$54, 161 

56 
$43,894 

26 
$10,267 

502 

362 

414 

$188, 127 

365 
$170, 746 

39 
$15,500 

10 
$1,881 


325 
330 
341 
359 
404 
409 
412 
410 
384 
349 
332 
325 

33 
33 
37 
40 
42 
44 
51 
47 
42 
36 
34 
29 

6 
6 
7 
8 
19 
12 
14 
12 
10 
10 
10 
6 

$123,233 

$2, 235 

$8,280 

$112,718 


$19,250 

$250 

$1,500 

$4, 400 

$13, 100 

6 

3 
$2,650 


$3,255,735 

$2,756,319 

86, 614, 112 
$678, 717 

36,833,076 

$1,942,420 

$135, 182 

$83,072 

11,385,334 
$79, 346 


$3,726 


3 
$2,650 

3 

$2, 650 


12 

12 

12 

$5,290 

12 
$5,290 


Maine. 


$3,016 

$1,050 

S145 

$1,821 


$47,852 

$47, 180 

547,500 
$5,475 

930,529 

$41,400 

$305 


46 

$385,365 
$22,378 

$110,981 
$76, 136 

$175,870 
21 

24 
$8,923 

3 
$3,354 

21 
$5,569 

15 
$3,278 


$2,291 

101 

87 

78 

$47,393 

76 
$47,007 


2 
$386 


Maryland. 


Massachu- 
setts. 


$40, 497 

$542 

S2, 281 

$37, 674 


$1,045,356 

$974,465 

6,605,212 
$55,525 

18,880,388 
$878, 641 
$40,299 

$33, 123 

3,562,500 
$31,992 


$1, 131 


55 

$176,928 

$0,355 

$38,958 

$85,837 

$44, 778 

71 

6 
$2,306 

1 
$60 

4 
$2,246 

4 

$2,246 


92 

82 

80 

$29,035 

76 
$28,485 

2 
$330 

2 
$220 


68 
69 
71 
73 
78 
79 
84 
85 
84 
81 
70 
70 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

$11,380 

$1,644 

$743 

$8,993 


$399,297 

$381,950 

41,176,568 
$343,983 

557,527 
$30,372 
$7,695 


36 

$210, 557 
$12,925 
$85, 101 
$38,804 
$73,727 
12 

47 
$9,330 


47 
$9,330 

44 
$8,624 

3 

$706 

74 

65 

64 

$40,803 

63 
$40, 179 

1 

$624 


Michigan. 


$11,839 

S305 

$1,425 

$10, 109 


$778,851 

.$769,392 

12,322,856 
$108,467 

12,342,544 

$644,023 

$16,902 


371 

$1,888,385 

$82,076 

$508, 777 

$738, 856 

$558, 677 

259 

167 
$64,668 

75 
$16,822 

92 
$47,836 

82 
$45, 487 

10 
$2,349 

1,125 

895 

875 

$432,302 

750 
$398,630 

122 
$33,312 

3 
$360 


698 
600 
661 
748 
859 


822 
765 
684 
645 

92 
109 
120 
131 
149 
147 
132 
129 
124 
112 
111 
108 

3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

$162,557 

$4,815 

$12,990 

$134,752 


$7,027,263 

$3,949,655 

439,169,785 
$3,483,653 

7,714,987 
$335,954 
$130,048 

$1,467,414 

166,825,871 
51,405,506 


$61,908 


771 

$3,305,120 

$167, 142 

$1,191,338 

$1,451,760 

$494,880 


236 
$62,926 

6 
$11,876 

230 
$51,051 

220 
$47,183 

10 
$3,868 

1,189 

1,070 

1,041 

$633,532 

1,038 
$632,962 

2 
$480 

1 
$90 


936 

934 

946 

1,032 

1,104 

1,143 

1,148 

1,143 

1,099 

1,042 

982 

947 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 


Missouri. 


$288,040 
$13,074 
$16,973 

$257,477 

$1,616 

$11,139,565 

$10,577,890 

1,041,437,957 
$7,657,179 

67,562,246 

$2,563,429 

$357,282 

$239,267 

30,709,390 
$228,727 


54 

$645,639 
$69,219 
$109, 462 
$217,070 
$149,888 
42 

61 
$32,836 

5 
$6,408 

46 
$26,428 

35 
$20,644 

11 
$5,784 

248 

135 

148 

$68,846 

136 
$66,286 

10 
$2,436 

2 
$126 


119 
118 
121 
128 
144 
156 
149 
149 
147 
138 
134 
130 

7 
5 
6 
8 
11 
15 
15 
12 
11 
11 
10 
9 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

$96,711 
$4,719 
$2,850 

$89,142 


$1,033,031 

$966,698 

20,068,482 
$169,481 

16,292,834 

$769,264 

$36,963 

$62,296 

7,114,606 
$49,379 


$10,540  I 


$2,917 
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100 

101 
102 

103 
104 

105 
106 
107 

108 

109 
110 

HI 
112 

113 
114 

115 
116 

117 
118 

119 

120 
121 


123 

124 

125 
126 

127 

128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 

134 
135 


136 
137 

138 
139 

140 
141 

142 
143 

144 
14S 
146 


147 
148 
149 
160 


Materials  used— Continued. 
Aggregate  cost — Continued. 
In  making  condensed  milk: — 

Total  cost 

Milk- 
Pounds 

Cost 

Sugar- 
Pounds 

Cost 

Cans,  labels,  etc 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

MiU  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products: 

Aggregate  value 

Butter  and  its  by-products — 

Total  value 

Butter- 
Pounds 

Value 

Packed  solid — 

Pounds 

Value 

Prints  or  rolls — 

Pounds 

Value 

Cream,  sold — 

Pounds 

Value 

SMnnned  milk  sold,  led,  or  returned  to  patrons- 
Pounds 

Value 

Casein  dried  from  skimmed  milk— 

Pounds 

Value , 

All  other  butter  factory  products , 

Cheese  and  its  by-products — 

Total  value , 

Cheese — 

Pounds 

Value , 

Standard  factory  (Cheddars  or  flats) — 

Pounds , 

Value 

SHmmed  cheese,  any  size  or  form — 

Pounds 

Value 

Other  kinds — 

Pounds 

Value 

Whey  sold — 

Pounds 

Value 

Whey  otherwise  used — 

Pounds 

Value 

All  other  cheese  factory  products 

Condensed  milk  and  its  by-products- 
Total  value 

Condensed  milk- 
Pounds 

Value 

Sweetened — 

Pounds 

Value 

Unsweetened — 

Pounds 

Value 

All  other  condensed-milk  factory  products 

All  other  products  not  classified 

Equipment: 

Cream  separators,  number 

Branch  factories,  number 

Separating  or  skimming  stations,  number 

Power: 

Number  of  estabUshments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned— 
Engines — 


Number , 

Horsepower 

Gas  or  gasoline- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  motors- 
Number  

Horsepower 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  land,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower . 


United  States. 


$15,618,521 

727.460,502 
$8,470,669 

67,810,031 

$3,315,892 

$3,831,960 

$2,297,335 

$49, 060 

$216, 722 

$373, 176 

$536,265 

$168,182,789 

$118,206,280 

531, 478, 141 
$113, 189, 463 

364,432,996 
$74,483,306 

167,045,145 
$38, 706, 147 

28,131,914 
$2, 364,  407 

1, 161, 414,  467 
$1,368,738 

11,581,874 
$654,099 
$72S,  683 

$28,838,282 

317,144,872 
$28,611,760 

239,652,634 
$22,024,853 

3, 469, 582 
$148, 568 

74,032,656 
$6, 438, 339 

79,904,034 
$44, 696 

86, 547, 192 
$67, 211 
$114, 615 

320,296,670 

308,  486, 182 
$20,149,282 

198,355,189 
$13,  478, 376 

110,129,993 

$6, 670, 906 

$146, 388 

$843,  657 

8,842 

659 

1,620 

6,429 
94, 626 


7,031 
88,677 


Arizoi^. 


277 


79 
1,380 


31 

158 
781 
246 


133 

1,697 

114 


$4,365 

215,000 
$2,365 


$2, 000 
$12,340 


$580 
$1,049 


$267, 495 

$222,890 

799, 433 
$192,702 

2,500 
$600 

796, 933 
$192, 102 

229,249 
$23,359 


Arkansas. 


$6, 829 

$17, 125 

161,796 
$17, 125 

161,796 
$17, 125 


$8,100 

162,000 
$8, 100 


162,000 
$8, 100 


$19, 380 
12 


6 
263 


185 


$562 
"'$65' 


CaUfomia. 


$33,081 

$33,081 

127,309 
$28,336 

109, 309 
$24, 534 

18,000 
$3,802 

60,000 
$4,600 


$245 


$323,058 

17,609,384 
$171,093 

812, 926 

$43, 152 

$108,813 

$76,579 

$10, 633 

$8,606 

$775 

$24,921 

$7,820,937 

$6,875,695 


$6,640,845 

3,070,637 
$742,929 

23,766,749 
$5,897,916 

921,334 
$132,277 

77,886,727 
$63, 662 

113,256 
$4, 572 
$34,339 

$432,004 

3,601,051 
$425, 231 

3,427,051 
$398,856 


Colorado. 


174,000 
$26,376 

837,176 
$393 

8,639,779 
$4, 337 
$2,043 

$488,733 

7,723,021 
$476,733 

651,320 
$38, 106 

7,171,701 

$438, 627 

$12, 000 

$24,605 


247 


224 
2,461 

27 
191 

5 
27 

3 

7 

4 
12 
25 


40 

304 

11 


$7, 335 

$6,922 

$635 

$6,701 

$14,634 

$1, 290, 144 

$1,160,999 

6,064,006 
$1,068,714 

402, 841 
$83,720 

4,651,165 
$984,994 

931,560 
$71, 360 

4,073,000 
$5,938 


Connecti- 
cut. 


$6,113 

"'$4ii' 


$14,997 

$106,745 

871,673 
$102,524 

871,673 
$102, 524 


600,000 
$250 

2,442,900 
$1,491 
$2,480 


$22, 400 

16 

1 

16 

17 
526 


20 
476 


$3,607 

$814,703 

$813,503 

2,903,277 
$748,547 

272,974 
$64,739 

2,630,303 
$683,808 

695,201 
$56,526 

1,801,530 
$2,481 


Delaware. 


$3,116 

"'$268' 


$5,949 


$1,200 
18 


38 
291 


$197,422 

$197,422 

644,823 
$156,037 

27,000 
$5,160 

617,823 
$160,877 

422,800 
$32,196 

12,010,018 
$6,829 

70,000 

$2,300 

$60 


21 
1 


11 
165 


15 
165 
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Georgia. 


Idaho. 


Illinois.     ]    Indiana. 


Iowa. 


Kansas. 


Ken- 
tucky. 


Maine.       Maryland. 


Massachu- 
setts. 


Michigan. 


Minnesota. 


Missouri. 


$1,477 
■■■■$80' 


$38,878 

$35,878 

133,900' 
$33,100 

97,400 
$23,975 

36,500 
$9,125 


1,846,000 
$2,778 


$2,084 
$200 
$217 


$75 

$171,844 

$158,440 

671,783 
$155,566 

36,222 
$7,569 

635,561 
$147,997 

14,904 
$1,804 


1,000 
3 


$1,070 

$13,404 

132,420 
$13,404 

132,420 
$13,404 


$4,934,731 

218,758,603 
$2,608,888 

16,825,039 

$841,640 

$1,484,203 

$258,258 

$1,366 

$23,637 

$1,468 

$42,309 

$13,276,533 

$6,159,951 

27,339,925 
$5,750,312 

20,466,655 
$4,290,377 

6,873,270 
$1,459,935 

2,192,048 
$179,071 

100,698,159 
$110,012 

1,223,013 
$60,529 
$60,027 

$429,187 

5,301,211 
$426,026 

1,778,120 
$169,392 

1,031,463 
$38,450 

2,491,628 
$218, 184 

1,299,800 
$650 


13 
120 


$2,511 

$6,674,734 

93,425,052 
$6,674,734 

47,511,291 
$3,416,927 

4.5,913,761 
$3,257,807 


$7,439 

1,066,251 
$7,391 

600 

$30 

SIS 

$22, 761 

"'"■$ii940' 

$450 

$2,263 

$1,290,667 

$1,162,383 

4, 742, 632 
$1,070,079 

3,380,012 
$761,096 

1,362,620 
$308,983 

479, 153 
$41,622 

29, 476, 682 
$40,793 


$9,989 

$111, 177 

978,903 
$107,349 

915, 278 
$100,312 


$12,661 

604 
39 


384 
6,597 


421 
6,224 

11 
63 


75 

247 

20 


63,625 
$7,037 

692,500 
$230 

1,653,500 


$14,057 

317, 721 
$14,057 


$222,942 

S2, 171 

$24, 146 

$34,207 

$35,869 

$15,028,326 

$14,689,319 

71,181,766 
$14,330,754 

65,995,782 
813,229,840 

5,185,984 
$1,100,914 

1, 741, 469 
$142,381 

107,712,914 
$135, 199 

6,000 

$150 

$80,835 

$283,674 

2,829,745 
S2S2,078 

2,829,745 
$282,078 


$58,782 


$5,041 

$255,947 

$96,574 

$3,946,349 

$3,397,738 

16,488,131 
$3,356,764 

8,728,216 
$1,731,584 

7,759,916 
$1,624,180 

168,392 
$13,374 

19,467,311 
$18,762 

10, 102 

8606 

$9,242 

$105,048 

1, 120, 863 
$104,914 

1, 120, 863 
8104,914 


$535 


522,781 


1,708,393 
SI,  539 


317,721 
814,0.57 


$3,060 

118 
13 
32 

75 
1,027 


84 
994 


S.-,.5, 333 


947 

42 


702 
9,693 


17 
137 


154,000 

877 

25,000 
$25 
S32 


$50 

$83,531 

$83,531 

239,061 
870, 795 

15,965 
$4,000 

223,096 
$66, 795 

60, 555 
84,560 

438,000 
$876 


87,300 


810, 737 

8100 

$570 

$2,724 

$23,637 

$1,229,978 

$1, 185, 168 

5,005,907 
$1,153,049 

2, 668, 288 
8605,343 

2,337,619 
$647, 706 

126,084 
$16,219 

3, 182, 156 
$3,605 

158, 162 
$9,389 
84,006 

'  $39,486 

361,850 
$39,485 

361,850 
$39,485 


87,903 

851 

$913 

$6,308 

$2, 172 

$518,760 

$506, 151 

1,816,433 
$431,918 

326,902 
$72,416 

1,489,531 
$359,502 

689,906 
$50,4SC 

16,321,674 
$17,446 

83,712 
$4, 152 
$1, 155 


86,619 


$1,460,498 

66,234,668 
$693,581 

8,103,788 
8366,610 
8390,407 
$104, 144 
$1,885 
$11, 470 


$2,242 

$876,968 

$876,958 

3,470,323 
$831,315 

1,106,678 
$264,717 

2,364,645 
$676,698 

408,716 
$28,302 

988,981 
$2,094 

140,000 
$7,000 
$8,247 


S443,  6Ij3 

133 
12 
72 


2,567 


.  148 
2,513 

2 
14 

1 

4 


2 
36 


$5,325 

38 
14 


455 


40 
455 


813,609 

71 
4 
18 

55 
576 


56 
563 


36 
354 


35 
343 


842, 197 

$8,208,706 

$4,782,436 

21,013,000 
$4, 411, 196 

19,272,730 
$4,027,770 

1,740,270 
$383,426 

3, 139, 609 
$234,540 

83,336,032 
$119, 121 


$4,085 

359,396 
$2,875 

20,000 

$1,120 

$90 

$244,349 

$2, 712 

$23,394 

$5,283 

$42,685 

$12,871,129 

$12,517,508 

62,122,554 
$12,297,169 

58,542,838 
$11,549,845 

3,679,716 
$747,324 

1,345,769 
$93,703 

87,683,812 
893,672 


$8,480 

$4,692 

$903 

$600 

$462 

$1,313,958 

$1,240,037 

6,806,724 
$1,192,607 

1,866,507 
$386,379 

3,940,217 
$806,228 

308, 661 
$28,329 

4,374,260 
$5,342 


817,879 

81,744,288 

16,814,856 
81,718,076 

16,452,577 
$1,676,280 


$32,964 

$314,493 

3,090,055 
$307, 117 

2,965,984 
$294,339 


$13,769 

$68,321 

743,447 
$67,669 

687,479 
$66,830 


362,279 
$41, 796 

30,925,913 
$13,838 

14, 493, 180 

$11, 563 

8811 

$1,674,317 

27,681,608 
81,644,277 

27,266,606 
81, 630, 730 

415, 102 

$13, 547 

830,040 

87,666 

379 
78 
41 

270 
3,837 


290 
3,694 


124,071 
$12, 778 


6,469,404 
$3,681 
$3,696 

$4,426 

79,120 
84,425 

79, 120 
$4,425 


56,968 


374,000 
$187 


524,342 
$465 


$34,703 

1,185 
19 
109 

735 
11,511 


757 
10,747 

14 
106 

2 
62 


$5,600 

115 
5 
29 

43 
673 


42 
449 


15 
606 


7 
106 
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Nebraslm. 


Nevada. 


New 
Hampshire. 


New 
Jersey. 


New  York. 


North 
Dakota. 


Ohio. 


81 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital: 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members ." 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries '."'.'.'.'. 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc.— 

Total  number ■ 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed 
during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February ....\ 

March 

April [.[[["['.'.][. 

May '.'..[['.]". 

June 

July !!!!!!!!!!!!! 

August 

September 

October ""]][[[[ 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February ]."[[[]"""][ 

March !."!!!!!!!!!" 

April "!!!]."!!!!! 

May !!]!!!!!!]!]!!!!!!]! 

June [['_[ 

July '','_'_ 

August '"' 

September [[' 

October !.!]!!!"!!]."!!!!!! 

November l ."""[  .[\"\\. 

December ' 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February !.!!!!  1 !!! ! 

March '."'.'.'.[ 

April "."!""!!!!! 

May [[.[...[.... 

June 

July ;:;!:;:::::; 

August 

September '.'...] 

October !.'"!!! 

November '.-'.'..[."[['. 

December "".WWW." 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  of  works '.'.'.'.'.'.'.', 

Taxes W]W.W.\'.\]W.\" 

Rent  of  offices,  insurance,  interest,  and  all  sundry  expenses 
not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Aggregate  cost 

In  making  butter — 

Total  cost 

Milk  bought  or  received  from  patrons- 
Pounds  

Cost '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Gathered  cream — 

Pounds 

Cost '__'/_ 

Tubs,  boxes,  color,  salt,  etc 

In  making  cheese — 

Total  cost ; 

Milk  bought  or  received  from  patrons- 
Pounds 

Cost W'.W\W"' 

Skimmed  milk  bought  or  received  from  patrons- 
Pounds 

Cost WW 

Boxes,  salt,  etc 


40 

Jl, 861, 196 

S68, 568 

S432, 809 

S456, 503 

$903, 316 

24 

113 
$102,053 

14 
130, 300 

99 
$71,753 

74 
J58, 051 

25 
S13, 702 

367 

205 

253 

S136, 687 

220 
$124, 463 

33 
$12, 224 


$57,064 
$1,370 
$27,807 
$16, 100 
$11,787 


1 
$240 


1 
$240 


1 
$240 


178 
174 
185 
220 
243 
287 
282 
277 
242 
204 
177 
171 

23 
23 
23 
24 
28 
61 
57 
53 
40 
31 
21 
22 


$185,084 
•«6,  e.52 
$7,  446 

$171,986 


$2,671,978 

$2,681,152 

150,377,090 
$971,  483 

32,312,868 

$1,  497,  411 

$112,258 

$13,741 

1,601,200 
$12,951 


$790 


10 

'10 

10 

$9, 030 

10 
$9,030 


S2,  433 


$370 
$2,063 


$161,120 

$164,905 

15,768,403 
$140, 672 

231,900 
$12, 186 
$2, 147 

$3, 057 

300, 000 
$3,000 


$57 


34 

$163,256 
$8,900 
$69,050 
$64, 105 
$31,201 
20 

20 
$6,188 

3 
$620 

17 
$5, 668 

14 
$4,  498 

3 

$1, 110 

81 

64 

63 

.$36,  452 

61 
$36, 562 

2 
$900 


$21,978 

$463 

$1,126 

$20, 389 


$730,380 

$696, 407 

45,983,092 
$465,443 

4, 298. 756 
$206,  566 
$34, 398 

$20, 101 

2,102,900 
$19, 123 


$978 


29 

$135,  481 
$7, 120 
$35,  481 
$64,260 
$28, 620 
26 

5 
$1,170 


5 
$1, 170 

5 
$1, 170 


60 

44 

43 

$21,076 

41 
$20, 690 

1 
$360 

1 
$126 


$10, 909 

$1,124 

$582 

S9, 203 


$317,752 

$310,  625 

31,059,303 
$302, 922 


4,950 

$190 

$7,613 


1,766 

$9, 066, 426 
$446,046 
$3,398,227 
$3,288,104 
$1,934,049 
1,721 

216 
$192, 400 

40 
$42, 106 

175 
$150, 294 

161 
$142,674 

14 
$7,720 

3,983 

2,974 

2,868 

$1,485,072 

2,516 
$1,  383, 107 

346 
$101,  488 


$477 


unciudea  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Colorado,  1;  Connecticut,  1;  Delaware  ]■  TnrHor,»   ■>■  t^w»   i.  ht  • 
Hampshire,  1;  New  Jersey,  2;  Oregon,  2;  Rhode  Island,  1;  South  Dakota,  1;  Utah,  Ij  vSnli  1;  Virgkiia:,  1?  w'esi  VirgS 


1,496 
1,631 
1,872 
2.518 
3,093 
3,336 
3,369 
3,258 
2,994 
2,834 
2,142 
1,649 

320 
309 
338 
362 
377 
402 
397 
385 
345 
329 
307 
281 

5 
5 

5 
5 
4 

7 
7 
7 


7 
5 

$576, 240 
$30,  i:i9 
$42, 068 

$500, 004 

$4,029 

$26, 792, 872 

$11,277,856 

1,272,356,745 
$10,590,004 

6,176,069 
$292,200 
$395, 652 

$9,504,802 

1,189,566,135 
$9,050,012 

6,213,777 
$9, 261 
$445, 529 


$202, 178 
$8, 362 
$91,  452 
$^,038 
$14,326 
18 

25 

$1, 675 


25 
$1,676 

25 
$1, 575 


81 

63 

55 

$38,246 

55 
$38, 246 


$10,744 

$1,263 

$971 

$8, 510 


$478, 274 

$469, 599 

35,936,537 
$233,986 

4,795,099 
$202,805 
$22, 808 

$3,832 

628,979 
$3,633 


$199 


431 

$1,428,224 
$110, 120 
$522,983 
$542,247 
$262,874 
31S 

61 
$18,677 

3 
$400 

58 
$18,277 

54 
$16,932 

4 
$1,345 

720 

612 

488 

$291,947 

468 
$286,903 

14 
$4, 190 

6 

$854 


264 
270 
291 
404 
577 
626 
657 
649 
608 
553 
400 
317 


2 
13 
17 
15 
9 
6 
5 
5 

$73, 123 
$9, 695 
$8,154 

$54,824 

$460 

$3,729,197 

$2, 20i,  657 

224,963,996 
$1,816,730 

6,682,108 
$337,790 
$47, 137 

$1,350,605 

175,807,869 
$1,288,856 

4,717,950 
$6, 824 
$54,925 


.  1;  Massachusetts,  2:  Montana,  2;  New 
Virgmia,  3. 
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Oklanoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylva- 
nia. 

South 
Dakota. 

Pennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Wa.'^hing- 
ton. 

1 
Wisconsin,    i  Wyoming. 

All  other 
states  .1 

3 

$15,700 

$800 

$2,000 

$8,650 

$4,250 

98 

$429,031 
$24,720 
$70,653 
$176,608 
$157,150 
91 

36 
$16,545 

14 
$6,949 

22 
$9,596 

15 
$6,2.56 

7 
S.3.340 

174 
143 
130 

$80,  S7n 

12rt 
S79.S'.)-' 

4 
S9.S4 

645 

$8,649,116 
$209, 340 
$1,070,788 
$1,365,  .535 
$1,003,453 
623 

311 

$88,566 

32 

$28,549 

279 
$60,017 

271 
$57,313 

S 

97 

$484, 139 

S18.9:!8 

Sl.'l.8,,s^ls 

S213.2,'v-, 

S93, 108 

32 

126 
$26,293 

4 
$5,970 

122 
$20, 323 

114 

.?ii;.7.u 

8   1 

3 

$8,300 
.?2.'il) 
.?2.000 
?:!,.5.50 
S-'..50(l 
2 

10 

$34. 470 
S.3.070 
S7,150 

$lli,  780 

$5,470 

12 

2 

$1, 198 

49 

$406,  4.80 

sii.a".o 

877,7(1". 

.512.3,778 

8191,147 

38 

23 
$16,770 

3 
$4,800 

20 
$10,970 

19 
$10,520 

1 
$450 

121 

100 

98 

$56, 145 

91 
$53,818 

5 
$930 

2 
$397 

87 
87 
86 
88. 
90 
93 
98 
99 
97 
M3 
8S 
86 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
6 
5 
13 
10 
10 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

$46,056 
$6,826 
$2,249 

$36,261 

$720 

$789,377 

$647,676 

65,528,494 
$430,475 

3,919,823 

$198, 165 

$19,045 

$125,988 

16,307,956 
$121, 610 

$4,"  478 

220 

$1,053,369 
$42, 100 
$341,896 
$353, 781 
$315,592 
106 

133 
$29,951 

7 
$6,355 

126 
$24, 596 

117 

$22,22H 

9 
$2,370 

521 

3S'T 

419 

$223,2.34 

411 
$221,889 

8 
$1,365 

4 

$10,120 
$1,800 
$3,400 
$3,900 
$1,020 
6 

88 

$870,718 
$29,988 
$103,886 
$316,741 
$420,103 
60 

68 
$60,762 

16 
$25,830 

52 
$34,922 

41 
$29,622 

11 
$5,300 

469- 

362 

374 

$219,011 

325 
$203,556 

39 
$13,130 

10 
$2, 325 

301 
304 
316 
348 
376 
380 
372 
363 
317 
291 
272 
260 

39 
39 
40 
41 
46 
45 
44 
42 
36 
34 
33 
29 

5 
6 
16 
9 
10 
14 
13 
17 
12 
10 
4 
4 

$89,007 
.58,205 
S;3,656 

$77, 147 

2,360 

$5,897,418 

$312,905 

$2,544,976 

$2, 157, 465 

$882,072 

1,868 

323 
$68,926 

164 
$31,168 

159 
$37,758 

137 
$32,736 

22 
$6,022 

3,047 

2,607 

2,298 

81,328,076 

2,261 
$1,316,068 

38 
$10,163 

9 
$1,845 

1,424 
1,434 

1,  .536 
2,038 
2,l-'Sfl 

2,  .831 
2,880 
2,841 
2,749 
2,646 
2,235 
1,692 

21 
23 
25 
36 
44 
62 
62 
52 
48 
41 
35 
27 

3 

4 
4 
4 
8 
12 
21 
19 
12 
9 
7 
5 

$447,417 
825, 875 
$31,682 

$383,453 

$6,407 

$26,406,185 

$16,188,213 

1,621,903,039 
$12,147,440 

80,032,094 

$3, 654, 702 

$486,071 

$9,150,511 

1,115,805,093 
$8,740,920 

150,000 

8300 

$409,291 

5 

$37,983 

$600 

$5,400 

$12,531 

$19,452 

3 

3 

$2,520 

24 

$1,134,778 
$26,815 
$249,900 
$396,  .549 
$461,514 
15 

38 

$37,672 

4 
$6,000 

34 
$31, 672 

24 
$26,600 

10 
$6,072 

444 

256 

342 

$149, 486 

226 
$117,667 

107 
$30,494 

9 
$1,325 

183 
191 
216 
219 
240 
252 
256 
262 
238 
228 
218 
210 

82 
82 
103 
104 
112 
132 
122 
109 
107 
111 
111 
109 

6 
6 

8 

10 

10 

11 

14 

11 

10 

8 

7 

7 

$113,747 
81,449 
$5,723 

$106,675 

1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 

8 

$208 

9 

10 

11 

1 

$208 

2 
$1, 198 

1 
$1,000 

1 

$198 

7 

6 

5 

$3,610 

6 
$3,610 

3 
$2,520 

2 
$1,920 

1 
$600 

14 

11 

11 

$7,034 

10 
56,494 

1 
$540 

12 

13 



14 

16 

1 
$208 

15 

N 
11 

$6,080 
10 

1 
$200 

16 

17 

1.532 
1,246  1 
1.218 
S.3.5H.310 

1,131 
$534,695 

81 
$20,291 

6 
$1,324 

903 

909 

946 

1,114 

1,272 

•      1,306 

1,359 

1,324 

1,269 

1,177 

1,051 

942 

72 

246 

193 

192 

5125.  3tiO 

190 
S124,.541 

2 
$819 

3 

3 

1 

$620 

1 

-S520 

4 

4 

$1,236 

3 
$1,236 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 

— --.- 

26 

26 

7 
6 
7 

14 

13 
13 
13 
7 

7 

7 

96 

98 
109 
133 
148 
161 
lh2 
1.33 
142 
122 
103 

96 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
5 
8 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 

167 
168 
174 
185 
212 
22fi 
217 
211 
199 
185 
172 
164 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

2 
4 
4 
7 
6 
7 
6 
7 
6 
6 
3 

330 
332 
363 
404 
480 
496 
494 
483 
4.58 
421 
366 
315 

6 
6 
7 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
4 
4 



3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 

8 
9 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
10 
9 
8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

66 
79 
90 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

92 
101 
98 
81 
94 
73 
70 
58 

3 
3 
3 
3 
10 
11 
11 
12 
5 
5 
3 
3 

$237,544 
$23,081 
$12,317 

$201,610 

$536 

$9,656,319 

$7,778,747 

793,860,681 
$7,448,841 

4,167,213 
$210, 275 
$119,631 

$869,128 

106,448,964 
$809,661 

10,172,958 
$20,345 
$39,122 

3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
1 
1 







45 



■ 



50 
51 



62 
53 
54 
65 
66 
67 
,58 

$1,631 
$300 
$151 

$1,180 

$38,978 
$5,327 
$2,467 

$31,184 

$.57,263 
$1,298 
$2,684 

$52,909 

$362 

$1,833,356 

$1, 784, 200 

73,255,307 
$474, 138 

25,263,602 

$1,236,721 

$73,341 

$178 

$120 

$18 

$40 

$1,835 
$7.50 
SlOO 
$985 



$99,898 
87,995 
$6,816 

$65,531 

$20,556 

$6,815,977 

$5,359,644 

299,6.52,122 
$2,629,837 

49, 742, 424 

$2,526,667 

$203,140 

$366,314 

42,573,871 
$351,971 

i $i4,'343 

$1,411 

$108 

Sfi5 

$1,238 

$1,715 
$360 
5105 

$1,250 

69 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 
65 
66 
67 

68 

$65,741 
$62,125 

$1,361,088 

$1,122,546 

55,071,188 
$499,519 

10,593,043 

$602,529 

$20,498 

$199,837 

22,146,613 
$193,629 

$6.' 208 

$9,527 

$9,253 

1,015,158 
$9,053 

$48,985 

$47,493 

4,3.59,648 
$35, 179 

233, 631 
$10,881 
$1,433 

$16,180 

$15,830 

1,774,000 
$15,668 

$2,391,877 

$1,727,622 

30,762,853 
$295,390 

23,695,768 

$1,406,322 

$26,910 

$84,894 

9,181,873 
$82,421 

; $2^473 

$94,944 

585,759 

4,830,266 
$35, 161 

1,141,500 
$46,869 
$3,729 

$6,860 

953,064 
$6,510 

$1,454,871 

$69,751 

4,612,269 
$38,930 

236,000 
$17,880 
$2,941 

$25,665 

2,964,591 
$24,065 

250,000 

$375 

$1,225 

69 

70 

71 
72 

1,247,000 
$58,380 
$3,745 

73 
74 

$162 

$200 

76 

77 
78 

i;::::;::::: 

79 

80 

1             $350 

81 
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Nebraska. 


Nevada. 


New 
Hampshire. 


New 
Jersey. 


New  York. 


North 
Dakota. 


Ohio. 


82 

83 

84 

85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 

93 

94 

95 
96 

97 
98 

99 
ICX) 

101 
102 

103 
104 

105 
106 
107 


109 
110 

111 
112 

113 
114 

115 
116 

117 
118 

119 

120 
121 


123 
124 

125 
126 

127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 

134 
135 


136 
137 

138 
139 

140 
141 

142 
143 

144 
145 
146 


147 
148 
149 
150 


Materials  used— Continued. 
Aggregate  cost— Continued. 
In  making  condensed  milk- 
Total  cost 

MUk— 

Pounds 

Cost 

Sugar- 
Pounds  

Cost 

Cans,  labels,  etc 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials : 

F  reight 

Products: 

Aggregate  value 

Butter  and  its  by-products — 

Total  value 

Butter — 

Pounds 

Value 

Packed  solid — 

Pounds 

Value 

Prints  or  rolls — 

Pounds 

Value 

Cream  sold — 

Pounds 

Value 

Skimmed  milk  sold,  ted,  or  returned  to  patrons- 
Pounds  

Value 

Casein  dried  from  skimmed  milk — 

Pounds 

Value 

All  other  butter  factory  products 

Cheese  and  its  by-products — 

Total  value 

Cheese — 

Pounds 1 

Value 

Standard  factory  (Cheddars  or  flats) — 

Pounds 

Value 

Skimmed  cheese,  any  size  or  form^ 

Pounds 

Value 

Other  kinds — 

Pounds 

Value 

Whey  sold — 

Pounds 

Value 

Whey  otherwise  used- 
Pounds  

Value 

All  other  cheese  factory  products 

Condensed  milk  and  its  by-products — 

Total  value 

Condensed  milk — 

Pounds 

Value 

Sweetened — 

Pounds 

Value 

Unsweetened — 

Pounds 

Value 

All  other  condensed-milk  factory  products 

All  other  products  not  classified 

Equipment: 

Cream  separators,  number 

B  ranch  factories,  number 

Separating  or  skimming  stations,  number 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned— 
Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower.  .■ 

Gas  or  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower .- 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 


S18, 116 
S5,998 
$2, 282 


$2, 990 


8131 


$11, 356 

S55 

SI,  103 


;6,142 
'J557' 


35,550,298 

254, 444, 530 
$3,039,333 

28,521,923 

Jl,  395, 480 

$1, 115,  485 

$401, 727 

$1,644 

$30,084 


$50, 689 

$3, 326, 110 

$3,288,944 

16,035,468 
$3,164,300 

10,573,016 
$2,074,694 

5, 462, 452 
$1,089,606 

1,077,068 
$80, 497 

5,232,950 
$8,917 


$35,230 

$17, 166 

158,  470 
$17, 166 

168, 470 
$17, 166 


$20, 000 

65 
12 
5 

38 
901 


39 
810 


$37 

$196, 651 

$192,391 

758, 184 
$187,051 

102, 537 
$25, 639 

655, 647 
$101,  412 


8,830,000 
$5, 340 


$4,260 

33, 000 
$4, 130 

33,000 
$4, 130 


260,000 


$1,358 
$864, 109 
3841, 545 


$751,807 

1,989,873 
$479, 329 

1,109,016 
$272,  478 

563, 651 


15,  490, 574 
$18, 281 

199, 662 

$11, 526 

$1, 101 

$22, 564 

207, 149 
$22, 564 

207, 149 
$22, 564 


31 
514 


32 
447 


$428 

$395,  499 

$385, 189 

1, 178, 846 
$279, 004 

456, 607 
$103,048 

722,239 
$175,966 

982,687 
$82,329 

18,143,732 
$17,980 

27,375 
$1,095 
$4,781 

$134 

6,700 
$134 


6,700 
$134 


$10, 176 

37 

5 

29 
353 


32 
363 


$26,  461 

$31,047,776 

$13,  412, 638 

68, 256, 504 
$12,316,059 

46,208,732 
$9,522,572 

12,047,772 
$2,793,487 

5,072,920 
$428, 941 

149,823,403 
$172,  438 

6,736,506 
$310,953 
$184,247 

$10,875,467 

132,836,482 
$10,812,747 

102,764,597 
$8, 956, 104 

1, 477, 512 
$64,050 

28,594,373 
$1, 793, 593 

22,291,343 
313,  407 

18, 387;  779 
$13, 403 
$35,900 

$6, 759, 681 

102,480,356 
$6, 718, 380 

78, 149, 508 
$5,  433,  668 

24,330,847 

$1,284,712 

$41, 301 


1,219 
110 
270 

995 
14, 503 


1,134 
13,386 

35 
207 

27 
666 

1 
1 

26 
181 


$11,033 
$485 
$811 


$2, 614 

$562, 481 

$656,910 

3,013,151 
$556, 408 

2,657,328 
$486,768 

365,823 
$70,650 

120 
$12 


$490 

$5,571 

51,894 
$5, 571 

51, 894 
35,571 


32 


50 
618 


45 
549 


$90,282 


$58,683 

40,000 

$2,000 

$29,699 

$58,891 

3339 

$5,224 
$20, 332 

$1,967 

$4,593,222 

$2,738,939 

11,691,981 
$2,634,581 

7,233,289 
$1,527,614 

4,358,692 
$1,007,067 

1,843,868 
$116,253 

42,713,501 
$53,607 

171,364 
$8,736 
$25,863 

$1,696,070 

17,351,773 
$1,666,963 

13,219,415 
$1,231,779 

343,600 
$16, 194 

3,788,768 
$407,990 

8,734,667 
$4,403 

6,768,204 
$3,959 
$30,745 

$139,063 

1,947,218 
$139,063 

266,250 
$16,975 

1,680,968 
3123,088 


$20, 150 

296 
40 
64 


262 
3,631 


279 
3,365 
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Otlatoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylva- 
nia. 

South 
Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Washing- 
ton. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 

AH  other 
states. 

$804,349 

45,841,059 
$502,057 

4,653,065 

$222,869 

$79,423 

$137, 161 

$2,817 

$21,866 

$12,665 

$29,686 

$11,581,115 

$9,298,311 

35,754,841 

$S,U91.363 

10,660,8-20 
$2,278,140 

25,094,021 
$6,413,222 

1,778,703 
$161,913 

212,886,742 
$256,010 

2,455,091 

S123, 623 

$65,403 

$1,024,574 

11,453,424 
$1,007,815 

10,573,932 
$943,601 

621,409 
$26,066 

$3,450 

319,500 
$2,875 

$627,147 

26, 818, 121 
$338, 120 

$606,667 

28,196,009 
$310, 140 

4,031,933 

$197,545 

$98,872 

$395,870 

$1,434 

$32,186 

81,312,262 

63,658,112 
$733,368 

4,790,753 

$245,646 

$333,348 

$47, 099 

$100 

$3,663 

8?, 

S3 

84 

8.5 

86 

$575 

$10,851 

$176 

$934 

$189,027 

$28,196 

$2, 474 

$2,665 

$14,743 

$4,137 

$2,992,576 

$2,098,902 

7,722,911 
$1,968,682 

466,999 
$126,974 

7,255,912 
$1,841,708 

830,662 
$89,095 

2,109,762 
$2,989 

87 

$1,326 
$180 
$110 

$12,040 
$1,249 
$1,145 
S9,S41 

$14,430 

$1,629,343 

$1,324,517 

5,080,599 
$1,266,891 

855,962 
$193,691 

4,224,637 
$1,073,200" 

477,218 
$40,798 

1,910,699 
$2,077 

$37,826 

S235 

$1,066 
$290 
$137 

$68,961 

$368 

$6,814 

S:32ii 

$1,020 
$820 
$136 

88 
8ft 

$3,263 
$1,183 
$6,884 

52,182,653 

$2,176,732 

11,058,460 
$2,161,323 

10,835,596 
$2,116,900 

222,864 
$44,423 

2,140 
$215 

4,491,814 
$7,903 

.537 

$24 

90 
91 

$2,000 

$88,630 

$88,630 

416,100 
$88,630 

207,000 
$41,630 

209,100 
$47,000 

$2 

$11,498 

$11,498 

41,889 
$9, 722 

27,789 
$6, 197 

14,100 
$3,625 

14,400 
$1,080 

348,480 
S696 

$304 

$963,811 

$794,319 

3,686,547 
$781,689 

164,636 
$33,100 

3,421,911 
$748,589 

65,046 
$4,470 

4,902,980 
$5,705 

$23,876 

$6,416,434 

$6,982,755 

27,256,874 
$5,844,144 

16,210,831 
$3,409,092 

11,046,043 
$2,435,062 

671,402 
$65,522 

40,621,876 
$63,469 

93,613 

$5,143 

$14,477 

$433,679 

4,343,160 
$427,586 

4,271,160 
$416,786 

$31, 414 

$29,994,791 

$18,667,205 

89,156,975 
$18,433,202 

69,166,699 
$14,145,383 

19,989,376 
$4,287,819 

731, 721 
$61,623 

102,630,788 
$134,826 

94, 12.S 
S4, 32H 
$23,228 

$10,534,347 

109,423,856 
$10, 488, 853 

71,668,062 
$6,618,043 

26,348 
$1,064 

37,829,446 
$3,869,756 

7,665,855 
$5,353 

2,971,036 

So,  339 

$34,802 

$798,239 

11,514,222 
$798,239 

10,389,856 
$736,604 

1,124,366 
$62,735 

$350 

$114,354 

$106,173 

500,615 
$101,722 

119,200 
$23,840 

381,315 
$77,882 

44,272 
$4,151 

$6,331 

$1,859,643 

$68,800 

223,425 
$53,530 

2,500 
$500 

220,925 
$63,030 

147,536 
$16,020 

92 

$62,585 

$62,585 

266,806 
$61,596 

86,908 

$18,875 

179,898 
$42,720 

$20,209 

$20,209 

81,803 
$18,946 

18,318 
$3,837 

63,485 
$15, 109 

3,300 
$165 

80,000 
$100 

93 

94 

95 
96 

97 
98 

99 
100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

$14,751 

$2.'i0,340 

2,265,692 
$249,376 

2,214,067 
$244,621 

$7,291 

S990 

$2,455 

$162,200 

1, 629, 730 
8161,721 

1,629,730 
$161,721 

$998 

$38, 136 

$103,344 

921,383 
$102,601 

913,383 
$101,961 

8,000 
$640 

$300 

$8,181 

84,600 
$8,181 

84,600 
$8,181 

$250 

$36,444 

379,789 
$36,364 

258,339 
$28,086 

44,650 
$1,990 

76,900 
$6,278 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

U2 

113 

114 

41,525 
$4,755 

401,000 
$100 

1,872,677 
$864 

72,000 
$10,800 

115 

g3,4,  153 

116 

5,147,000 
$5,622 

13,610,333 
$11,237 

308,000 
$154 

649,700 
S326 

160,000 
$76 

240,000 
S240 
$428 

$738,688 

13,841,906 
S738, 688 

117 

118 

5,840,966 

$5,404 

$689 

119 

120 

$90 

$1, 764, 299 

28, 820, 459 
$1,696,067 

14,980,906 
81,025,072 

13,839,553 

$670,995 

S.58,232 

121 

$1,234,417 

20,364,700 
$1,229,602 

19,160,432 
$1,177,969 

1,204,268 

$51,633 

$4,815 

$23,813 

936 

78 
294 

560 
9,638 

718 
9,007 

16 
227 

13 
196 

$6,917 

127,800 
$6,917 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127,800 
$6,917 

13,841,906 
$738, 688 

127 

128 

_  * 

129 

$54,486 

51 
9 
18 

77 
715 

72 
618 

3 

8 

$5,921 

120 
3 
32 

94 
1,410 

86 
1,235 

20 
176 

$376 

65 
15 
13 

39 
813 

62 
762 

$61,642 

48 
16 
8 

72 
987 

69 
833 

2 
11 

1 
4 

2 
15 

$5,000 

1,644 
122 
238 

1,250 
16,302 

1,334 
14,791 

76 
316 

2 
24 

130 

4 
3 
3 

3 

91 

5 
83 

4 

10 
2 

307 
11 
98 

188 
2,564 

194 
2,285 

3 

21 

13 
212 

7 

5 

13 

131 
1.32 

1 

3 
21 

3 
21 

4 

3 

14 

3 

14 

3 

18 
624 

24 
484 

1 
35 

133 

6 
62 

2 
35 

2 
24 

5 
83 

4 
61 

134 
135 

136 
137 

138 

139 

5 
41 

140 
141 

1 
6 

142 
143 

2 
66 

7 

2 
22 
26 
40 

4 
26 

55 

11 
91 



144 
146 

1 
8 

8 
83 

2 
3 

1 
10 

1 

3 

25 
20 

14 
112 

12 

2 
22 

1 
5 

146 
147 

148 
149 

1 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Table  10.— BUTTER— DETAILED  SUMMARY, 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital: 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries '.'..['/..'. 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men- 
Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages ; 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

W  ages ] . 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed 
during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February '.',.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

March '.  .'.'.'.V.'.'. 

April , ] . " ' " 

May ]!!!!"!!!!" 

June 

July ;.!!!'"!!;;;;!;!!;; 

August 

September *-"-'!.'."!].'.*!."!!! 

October ..."!."."!!!]].".'." 

November !!"!!!!!!!!! 

December ■. !!!."."!!!! 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February ]...["][[[] 

March '/,'.'.'/.." 

April !  1  ]!"!!!!!!!!,!"] " 

May '.!!!."!.!!!!!.!!! 

June 

July WWWW'.WWWV" 

August '..'.'.'.'.'.'. 

September V.'.'.'.V.'.'. 

October , .!.."!!!!"!!!!! 

November '__[ 

December \""\.[["["]] 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February ".-'-'.'.'.'...'.'.'.'.[['. 

March ['.""[[" 

April [['.'.'.'..[ 

May "".[[[""'.'. 

June 

July '!"!;;;;;;;;; 

August 

September 

October .."....[.. 

November ,[ 

December [/... 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  of  works '/.'.'.'.'.'. 

Taxes !."."!!-"!.'."!.'!!! 

Rent  of  offices,  insurance,  interest  and  all  sundry  expenses 
not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Aggregate  cost 

In  making  butter — 

Total  cost 

Milk  bought  or  received  from  patrons — 
Pounds 

Cost , !!!!;.;.'!;" 

Gathered  cream — 

Pounds 

Cost ;;;;; 

Tubs,  boxes,  color,  salt,  etc 

In  making  cheese — 

Total  cost 

Milk  bought  or  received  from  patrons — 

Pounds 

Cost ""]"[]"'[' 

Skimmed  milk  bought  or  received  from  patrons- 
Pounds  

Cost !!!.;!!!!!;;! 

Boxes,  salt,  etc '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


United  States. 


$30, 


$11 

$?; 


1,419 
!,633 
;,088 
1,637 
i,061 
1,497 


3.1 
$976,  ( 


2, 
$715, 


2, 
$628, 


$87, 


11, 

9, 

9, 

$5, 405, 

9, 
$5,325, 


516 

1,762 

501 
307 

283 
130 

218 
177 

604 
278 
530 
872 

277 


$73, 
$6, 


7,939 
7,972 
8,287 
9,226 
10,054 
10, 528 
10,642 
10,  493 
10,024 
9,337 
8,633 
8,190 

162 
163 
173 
188 


276 
245 
219 
188 
173 

21 
21 
32 
24 
44 
45 
49 
60 
42 
41 
29 
22 

$2,811,247 
$181,228 
$168, 510 

$2, 435, 693 

$35,916 

$101,290,711 

$97,920,970 

8,266,672,291 
$66,633,063 

687, 135, 199 
$28,319,199 
$2,968,708 

$668,276 

68,065,813 
$526, 889 

6, 438, 383 
$11,346 
$30,042 


$179, 721 
$20, 100 
$35,073 
$89, 792 
$34, 756 
2 

7 
$7,460 

3 

$3,180 

4 

$4,280 

4 
$4,280 


28 

30 

$21, 892 

30 
$21, 892 


Arkansas. 


$12, 226 

$60 

$944 

$11,222 


$189, 644 

$157, 888 

17,083,390 
$132, 784 

332, 376 

.$22,069 

$3,035 

$13, 422 

1,637,960 
$12, 882 


$540 


$11,210 
$860 
$3,000 
$5,300 
$2,060 
3 

1 
$1,000 


1 
$1,000 

1 

$1,000 


California. 


4 

4 

4 

$2,240 


$2,240 


231 

$1,525,634 
$150, 306 
$316, 142 
$620,930 
$439,266 
218 

113 
$65, 779 

26 
S14, 312 


$61, 467 


$42, 897 

19 
$8,570 

627 

443 

446 

$321,  461 

436 
$317,  749 

10 
$3, 702 


Colorado.   Connecticut 


377 
384 
427 
468 
470 
479 
473 
461 
454 
430 
412 
407 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


12 

$650, 403 

$57, 630 

$78,771 

$135,465 

$278,637 


28 
$31, 156 


$9,000 

26 
$22, 156 

23 
$21,320 

2 
$836 

109 

66 

86 

$51,664 

67 
$45,932 


$5, 722 


S553 


$27,879 

$27,262 

2, 674,  439 
S25, 694 

7,  461 

$278 

$1, 290 


$163,942 

$32,  7.35 

$8,962 

$121,656 

$589 

$5,760,823 

$5,650,462 

427,067,166 
$3, 904, 125 

29, 435, 344 

$1,659,268 

$87,079 

$10,914 

1,267,240 
$10, 675 


$239 


$54, 035 

.$5, 586 

$834 

$48, 215 


$1,013,639 

■    $966,922 

17,587,564 
$148,966 

16, 555, 407 

$780, 679 

$37, 377 

$12, 766 

1,350,000 
$12, 150 


$606 


41 

$169, 447 
$11, 300 
$61, 603 
$35, 171 
$61, 373 
17 


$16,289 

2 
$2, 120 

26 
$13, 169 

25 
$13,145 

1 

$24 


95 
95 

$57, 155 

95 
$67, 155 


Delaware. 


$24,391 
$360 
$792 

$23, 249 


$670, 321 

$660,290 

3,406,826 
$34, 761 

12, 477, 322 

$617, 164 

$8, 366 


11 

$63, 147 
$2,200 
$11, 600 
$33,225 
$16, 122 
14 

4 
$2,160 


4 
$2,160 


$1,740 

1 
$420 

30 

25 

26 

$12,038 

26 
$12,038 


$9,447 
$966 
$187 

$8,304 


$159,846 

$156,463 

17, 633, 187 
$154,338 


$2,125 
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Georgia. 


6 

J26,300 
:  17,400 
$7,600 
tl0,500 
5800 
4 


17 
10 
14 

S3, 964 

14 
$3,964 


Idaho. 


$1,245 


$260 
$985 


$26,817 

$25,260 

2,864,800 
$24,800 


$460 


12 

$41, 165 
$2,885 
$14,550 
$15,950 
$7,780 
4 

13 
$1,712 

1 
$312 

12 

$1,400 

12 
$1,400 


15 

14 

12 

$9,380 

12 
$9,380 


THinois. 


$6,714 
$500 
$426 

$5,788 


$128,607 

$121, 176 

6, 499, 637 
$50,620 

1,452,893 
$66,337 
$4,219 

$5,040 

646,442 
$4,822 


349 

$1,545,506 

$96,861 

$541,030 

S661, 686 

$245,929 

233 

211 
$53, 474 

19 
$7,434 

192 
$46,040 

181 
$40, 752 

11 

$5,288 

624 

504 

507 

$294,341 

491 
$288,840 

14 
$5,196 


$305 


424 
429 
440 


556 
558 
545 
530 
500 
451 
421 

13 
13 
13 
13 
16 
17 
18 
15 
15 
13 
11 
11 

2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
4 
4 
2 


Indiana. 


$218 


1 
1 
1 

$108,748 

$9, 493 

$7, 139 

$91,665 

$451 

$5,350,871 

$5,040,347 

548,114,841 
$4,361,196 

10,794,226 
$527,885 
$151,266 

$96,346 

10,811,279 
$85,213 

3,120,395 
$5,229 
$5,904 


63 

8319,732 
S17.635 
S77.585 

S1J6.384 

5SS,128 

51 

60 
$17,298 

12 
$2, 655 

48 
$14, 643 

46 
$14,033 

2 
$610 

180 

159 

164 

$86,543 

163 
$86,333 

1 

$210 


152 
152 
153 
157 
166 
173 
175 
175 
169 
165 
160 
159 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$144,533 

S702 

$8,554 

$135,277 


$910,681 

$877,120 

97,741,422 
$782, 687 

1,225,907 
$67,952 
$26,481 

$1,071 

126,000 
$1,071 


Iowa. 


607 

$2,806,725 
S159, 277 
$973,018 

$1,097,625 

$576,805 

313 

777 
$134,881 

97 
S2<J,110 

680 
$105,771 

653 
$94,039 

27 
$11, 732 

1,380 

1,031 

1,121 

$667, 569 

1,093 
$658,938 

23 
88,011 

5 
$620 


964 

963 

981 

1,061 

1,139 

1,266 

1,271 

1,266 

1,156 

1,073 

999 

977 

12 
12 
13 
13 
40 
40 
42 
27 
27 
19 
18 
13 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
4 

$354,613 
$12, 596 
$17,018 

$321,591 

$3, 408 

$12,662,571 

$12,345,353 

966, 451, 162 
$6,963,653 

110,586,292 

$4,973,938 

$407,862 


$4,059 


503, 289 
S3,  798 


$261 


Kansas. 


67 

$1,954,550 
$144,545 
$398,885 
$710,350 
$700, 770 
57 

100 
$73,851 

19 
$20,350 

81 
$53,601 

55 
$43,234 


$10,267 

472 

337 

392 

$178, 606 

343 
$161,225 

39 
$15, 500 

10 
$1,881 


307 
311 
322 
338 
376 
380 
384 
382 
361 
331 
316 
308 

33 
33 
37 
40 
42 
44 
51 
47 
42 
36 
34 
29 


19 
12 
14 
12 
10 
10 
10 
6 

$120,862 
$1,962 
$8,081 

$110,829 


Kentucky, 


$19,250 

$250 

$1,500 

$4,400 

$13, 100 


3 
$2,660 


Maine. 


3 

$2,650 

3 
$2,650 


12 

12 

12 

$5,290 

12 
$5,290 


$3,016 

$1,050 

$145 

$1,821 


$3,170,774 

$2,756,319 

86, 614, 112 
$678,717 

36,833,076 

$1,942,420 

$135,182 


$47,852 

$47, 180 

647,500 
$5, 475 

930, 529 

841,400 

$305 


36 

$366, 401 
$22, 128 

$103, 481 
$09,311 

$171,481 
15 

23 
$8,911 

3 
$3,354 

20 
$5,657 

14 
$3,266 

6 
$2,291 

91 

78 

74 

844,580 

72 
$44, 194 

2 
$386 


Maryland. 


$39, 110 

$440 

$2, 177 

836, 493 


55 

$175,928 
$6, 355 
838,958 
$85, 837 
844, 778 
71 

5 
$2,306 


4 
$2,246 


4 
82,246 


92 

82 

80 

$29,035 

76 
$28,  485 

2 

8330 

2 
$220 


Massacliu- 
setts. 


71 
73 
78 
79 
84 
85 
84 
81 
70 
70 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

$11, 380 

$1,644 

8743 

88,993 


$1,009,112 

8971,619 

6,605,212 
$55, 525 

18,816,388 
8875,825 
$40,269 


$399,297 

$381,950 

41,176,568 
8343,983 

567,627 
$30, 372 
87,595 


$210, 657 
S12, 925 
885, 101 
838,804 
$73, 727 
12 

47 
$9, 330 


47 
89, 330 

44 
88,624 

3 

8706 

74 

65 

64 

$40,803 

63 
$40, 179 

1 
$624 


$11,839 

8305 

81,425 

$10,109 


$778,851 

$769,392 

12,322,856 
8108, 467 

12, 342, 644 
8644,023 
816,902 


Michigan. 


203 

$980,720 
S45, 265 
$302, 613 
$453,  317 
$179, 525 
91 

139 
$47,001 


814,256 

70 
832, 745 

62 
$31,083 


$1, 662 

663 

469 

456 

$237,218 

446 
$234, 568 

9 
$2, 514 

1 
$136 


378 
380 
397 
431 
483 
512 
510 
501 
487 
457 
411 
405 

5 

7 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$107, 504 
82, 371 
$6,827 


$4,013,896 

$3,912,340 

435, 737, 873 
83,451,043 

7, 714, 987 
8335,954 
8125,343 


Minnesota. 


712 

83,191,859 

$162, 277 

81,139,088 

$1,414,676 

$475, 819 

254 

222 
$61,065 

5 
$11,175 

217 
$49, 890 

207 
$46,022 

10 
$3,868 

1,121 

1,010 

998 

$607,248 

996 
$606, 678 

2 
$480 


913 

910 

921 

995 

1,049 

1,081 

1,088 

1,080 

1,043 

992 

947 

921 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Missouri. 


$282, 453 
812,398 
815, 435 

8253, 104 

81, 516 

$10,894,700 

$10,577,782 

1,041,437,957 
87,657,179 

67,559,366 

$2, 563, 329 

$357,274 

8219 

28,564 
8201 


37 

$519,771 

$67,054 

$96, 662 

$210, 320 

$145,735 

26 

49 
$32,648 


$6,408 

44 
$26,240 

33 
$20,456 

11 
$5,784 

233 

123 

136 

864, 371 

125 
$61,870 

10 
$2,436 

1 
$65 


110 
109 
111 
118 
132 
141 
136 
137 
136 
127 
124 
120 

7 
6 


11 
15 
15 
12 
11 
11 
10 
9 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$95,700 
$4,589 
82,715 


$18 


■  $981,086 

8966, 698 

20,068,482 
$159, 481 

16,292,834 
$769,264 
836,963 

81, 172 

227,292 
$1,147 


825 


10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

62 
63 
64 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 
65 


70 

71 
72 

73 
74 
75 

76 

77 
78 

79 
80 
81 
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Table  10.— BUTTER— DETAILED  SUMMARY, 


United  States. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

R2 

Materials  used — Continurd. 
Aggregate  cost— Continued. 
In  making  condensed  milk — 

Total  cost 

$157,808 

15,480,789 
$145,274 

101,690 

$5, 257 

$7,277 

$1, 607, 288 

$48,019 

$167, 575 

$373, 176 

$447, 599 

$118,620,999 

$116,752,227 

359,171,280 
$73,363,274 

166,075,562 
$38,472,317 

27,621,737 
$2, 321, 780 

1,151,219,754 
$1,367,774 

10, 720, 439 
$616,369 
$720, 713 

$697, 664 

5,180,446 
$493, 740 

626, 617 
$22,052 

2,445,182 
$179,947 

1,697,134 
$860 

1,486,000 

$865 
$220 

$227,601 

467, 879 
$26,040 

4,771,902 

$201,521 

$40 

$843, 607 

8,416 

607 

1,602 

5,130 
77,777 

5,712 
73,280 

206 
1,492 

69 
854 

5 
23 

21 
254 
190 

130 

1,570 

114 

74 

$4,365 

215,000 
$2,365 

$2,875 

250,000 

$2,875 

fa 

Milk- 
Pounds 

84 

Cost 

8,5 

Sugar — 

Pounds 

1 

86 

Cost 

. 

87 

Cans,  labels,  etc 

$2,000 
$12, 340 

88 

Fuel 

$562 

$59,460 

$10, 633 

$5,771 

$775 

$19,933 

$6,891,992 

$6,860,205 

3,068,637 
$742,529 

23,665,727 
$5,873,156 

921,334 
$132,277 

77,631,727 
$63,332 

113,266 

$4,672 

$34, 339 

$13,282 

127,224 
$13,082 

$6, 209 

$6,922 

$570 

$5, 701 

$14,559 

$1,198,839 

$1,160,999 

402,841 
$83,720 

4,651,165 
$984,994 

931,660 
$71,360 

4,073,000 
$6,938 

$6, 113 

$3,115 

89 

Kent  ol  power  and  heat 

90 

Mill  supplies 

$580 
$1,049 

$56 

$411 

$268 

91 

All  other  materials 

92 

Freight 

$3,507 

$814,703 

$813,503 

272,974 
$64,739 

2,630,303 
$683,808 

695,201 
$56,526 

1,801,530 
$2,481 

93 

Products: 

Aggregate  value 

$267,495 

$222,890 

2,500 
$600 

796,933 
$192, 102 

229,249 
$23,359 

$33,081 

$33,081 

109,309 
$24,534 

18,000 

$3,802 

60,000 
$4,500 

$197,422 

$197,422 

27,000 
$5,160 

617,823 
$150,877 

422,800 
$32,196 

12,010,018 
$6,829 

70,000 

$2,300 

$60 

94 

Butter  and  its  by-products- 
Total  value 

96 

Packed  solid- 

96 

Value 

97 

Prints  or  rolls — 

Pounds 

98 

Value    

99 

Cream  sold — 

100 

101 

SMmmed  milk  sold,  led,  or  returned  to  patrons- 
Pounds  

102 

Value 

103 

Casein  dried  Jrom  skimmed  milk- 
Pounds  

104 

Value 

1(16 

AH  other  butter  factory  products 

$6,829 

$17, 125 

161,796 
$17,125 

$245 

$14,997 

$15,440 

135,000 
$14,850 

$5,949 

106 

Cheese  and  its  by-products — 

Total  value 

107 

Standard  factory  (Cheddars  or  flats)— 

Pounds , 

108 

Value 

109 

Skimmed  cheese,  any  size  or  form- 
Pounds 

110 

111 

Other  kinds — 

Pounds 

112 

Value 

113 

Whev  sold— 

Pounds 

114 

Value 

115 

Whey  otherwise  used^ 

Pounds 

1,180,000 
$590 

116 

■    ■■ 

117 

All  other  cheese  factory  products 

$200 
$4,000 

118 

Condensed  milk  and  its  by-products- 
Total  value 

$8,100 

119 

Pounds 

121 

Condensed  milk,  unsweetened- 

162,000 
$8,100 

100,000 
$4,000 

123 

All  other  condensed  milk  factory  products 

12.5 

Equipment: 

Cream  separators,  number 

$i9, 380 
12 

4 

$24,505 

315 

7 
67 

225 
2,713 

199 
2,167 

25 
164 

5 
27 

3 

7 

2 

8 

25 

40 
304 

$22,400 

14 

1 
16 

12 
430 

15 
380 

$1,200 
18 

21 

1 
9 

11 
165 

16 
165 

126 

Branch,  factories,  number 

1?S 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

4 

6 
263 

8 
185 

1 
3 

3 

42 

3 

42 

40 
299 

38 
291 

2 
8 

1?9 

Total  horsepower 

130 

Owned— 
Engines — 
Steam- 
Number 

131 

Horsepower 

132 
133 

Gas  or  gasoline — 

Number 

134 

1?5 

Waterwheels— 

Number 

136 

Water  motors^ 

Number 

'^z'^nzzz 

138 
139 

Electric  motors— 

Num.ber 

Horsepower 

5 

140 

141 
142 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Rented- 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

75 

144 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower '..]', 





11 

12 
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Georgia. 

Idaho. 

THinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massacliu- 

setts. 

Micliigan. 

Minnesota. 

■ 
Missouri. 

$55,493 

6,077,600 
$52,868 

$7,357 

$11,667 

1,038,795 
$8,456 

37,600 
$1,876 
$1,336 
$65,942 
SI,  860 
$9,713 

$4,086 

359,396 
$2,875 

20,000 

$1, 120 

890 

$239,240 

$2,712 

$23,040 

$5,283 

$42,339 

$12, 561, 782 

$12,517,358 

58,542,118 
$11,549,696 

3,579,716 
$747,324 

1,345,769 
893, 703 

87,583,812 
$93,672 

82 

l,0fi2.4,il 

ST, 357 

j  

Ri 

1 



86 

si,' 47?" 

$1,904 
S200 
S212 

$116,515 

$1,366 

$15,672 

$1,468 

$23,664 

$6, 292, 428 

$6,072,491 

20,157,597 
$4,219,904 

6,873,270 
$1,459,935 

2,132.048 
$174,571 

100,608,159 
$109,922 

982,828 
$48,527 
$59,632 

$122,686 

510,080 
$48,068 

23,486 
$1,575 

1,035,065 
$72,823 

400,000 
$200 

""'$20,' 702" 

ii'sJo" 

S450 
$2,161 

$1,162,171 

$1,143,914 

3,305.324 
$743,227 

1,359.620 
$308,383 

479,153 
$41,522 

29, 476, 6S2 
$40,793 

"""$2i8,"4i6' 
$2, 171 
$23,382 
$34,207 
$34,989 

$14,737,127 

$14,676,722 

65,940,886 
$13,217,243 

5,185,984 
$1,100,914 

1,741,469 
$142,381 

107,712,914 
$135,199 

6.000 

$150 

$80,835 

$5,072 

50,247 
$5,072 

io7.0s6 

S535' 

""'iio.'sii' 

$100 

$564 

$2,724 

$23,594 

$1,186,973 

$1,181,648 

2,652,288 
$601,823 

2,337,619 
$547, 706 

126,084 
$15,219 

3,182,156 
$3,605 

168,152 
$9,389 
$4,006 

S7,'963" 

S51 

$913 

$6,308 

$2,172 

$518,760 

$505, 161 

326,902 
$72,  416 

1,489,531 
$359,502 

689,906 
$50,480 

16,321,674 
$17,446 

83,712 
$4,162 
$1,165 

S6,'6i9' 

$7,"  689' 

$4,692 
$873 
$500 
$462 

$1,246,613 

$1,240,037 

1,866,507 
$386,379 

3,940,217 
$806,228 

308,651 
$28,329 

4,374,260 
$5,342 

87 
88 

$80 

S4,972 

$255,947 

$96,450 

$3,841,301 

$3,397,738 

8,728,216 
$1,731,584 

7,759,915 
$1,624,180 

168,392 
$13,374 

19,467,311 
$18,752 

10,102 

$606 

$9,242 

$87 

$598 

90 

S75 

$162,896 

$156,932 

29,365 
$6,061 

635,561 
$147,997 

14,904 
$1,804 

$50 

$83,531 

$83,531 

15,965 
$4,000 

223,096 
$66,795 

60,555 
$4,560 

438,000 
$876 

$2,242 

$876,958 

$876,958 

1,105,678 
$254,717 

2,364,645 
$576,598 

408,716 
$28,302 

988,981 
S2,094 

140,000 
$7,000 
$8,247 

$22,' 374' 

$4,769,116 

$4,749,628 

19,161,480 
$4,003,054 

1,700,270 
$375,426 

3,137,942 
$234, 440 

83,244,232 
$119,029 

92 

93 

94 

95 
96 

97 
98 

$38,878 

$35,878 

97,400 
$23,975 

36,500 
$9,125 

100 

1,846,000 
$2,778 

101 

102 

103 

104 

$1, 070 

$9,989 

$1,260 

12,600 
$1,260 

$7,300 

$17,579 

832,964 

85,296 

2,960 
$296 

$13,769 

$876 

342 
$37 

105 

$5,964 

65,020 
$5,964 

106 

107 

108 

1         ! 

109 

! 

iin 

i 

62,000 
$5,000 

56,968 
$839 

111 

112 

1 

113 

114 

115 

1                     ,                       ; 

116 

$20 
$84,590 

117 

i 

$13,997 

$11,923 
181, 781 

$4,425 

79,120 
$4,426 

lis 



119 

$9,998 

1?fl 

2,259.040 
$84,590 

316, 721 
$13,997 

62,833 

$1,885 

$40 

$7,665 

356 
53 
40 

202 
2,777 

221 
2,663 

6 
64 

1 
14 

121 

122 

123 

$3,000 
3 

$12,661 

587 
22 
41 

347 
4,702 

363 
4,616 

8 
43 

$3,000 

107 

11 
31 

62 
814 

70 
797 

1 
6 

$56,333 

946 
41 
93 

605 
9,648 

665 
9,385 

16 
131 

3 
60 

$443,563 

133 
12 
72 

63 
2,400 

132 
2,350 

2 
14 

$5,325 

38 
14 
6 

36 
443 

38 
443 

$13,609 

71 
4 
18 

55 
576 

56 
663 

$34,703 

1,183 

19 

109 

704 
11,150 

727 
10,426 

14 
106 

1 
12 

$6,600 

115 

6 

29 

36 
S29 

36 
406 

3 
18 

124 

12 

6 

15 

1 

125 

126 

2 

11 
116 

8 
92 

1 
6 

4 

3 
37 

2 
27 

1 
10 

127 

6 
64 

6 
64 

36 
354 

35 
343 

128 
129 

130 
131 

1.32 

1.33 

2 
12 

2 
7 

134 

135 

136 

137 

1 
2 
9 

1 
20 

2 
36 

2 
23 

1,38 

""":::::::  1;;:::;:;:::; ;..... 

1.39 

4 



140 

2 
18 

4 
28 
15 

5 

6 
52 

i 

1 
1 

2 
23 

15 
606 

7 
106 

141 

142 



143 

..--.- 

17 

144 

1  '             : 

1 
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Table  10.— BUTTER— DETAILED  SUMMARY, 


Number  of  establishmeiits 

Capita]  : 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year , 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 


Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed 
during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October ' 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September , 

October 

November , 

December 

Children  tmder  16  years- 
January 

February 

March 

April 

Kay 

June 

July 

August 

September  , 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes '. 

Rent  of  offices,  insurance,  interest,  and  all  sundry  expenses 
not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Aggregate  cost 

In  making  butter — 

Total  cost 

Milk  bought  or  received  from  patrons — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Gathered  cream — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Tubs,  boxes,  color,  salt,  etc 

In  making  cheese — 

Total  cost 

Milk  bought  or  received  from  patrons — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Skimmed  milk  bought  or  received  from  patrons — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Boxes,  salt,  etc 


Nebraska. 


36 

$1,852,821 

S68;  248 

S429, 709 

S4S4,998 

S899, 866 

20 

113 
8102,063 

14 
$30,300 


S71, 7S3 

74 
858,061 

26 
S13, 702 

363 

201 

251 

S135, 787 

218 
$123;  563 

33 

•  $12,224 


177 
173 
184 
219 
240 
284 
279 
274 
239 
202 
175 
170 

23 
23 
23 
24 
28 
61 
67 
63 
40 
31 
21 
22 


$184,959 
$6, 680 
$7,426 

$171,953 


$2,657,741 

$2, 581, 162 

156,377,090 
$971,483 

32, 312, 868 

$1,497,411 

$112,258 


Nevada. 


$67,064 
$1,370 
$27, 807 
$16, 100 
$11,787 


1 

$240 


1 

$240 


10 

10 

10 

$9,030 

10 
$9, 030 


$2, 433 


$370 
$2,063 


$161,120 

$154,905 

16,768,403 
$140, 672 

231,900 

$12, 186 

$2, 147 

$3,057 

300, 000 
$3,000 


$67 


New  Hamp- 
shire. 


31 

$159,006 

$8,660 

$66, 750 

$62, 605 

$31,001 

18 

20 

$6, 188 

3 

$620 

17 

$6, 568 

14 

$i,  458 

3 
$1,110 

74 

58 

61 

$35, 481 

69 

$34, 581 

2 

$900 


54 


$21,928 

$463 

$1,111 

$20,354 


$710, 118 

$696, 407 

46,983,092 
$465, 443 

4,298,756 
$206, 566 
$24,308 


New  Jersey. 


29 

$136, 481 

$7, 120 

$35, 481 

$64,260 

$28,620 

26 

6 
$1, 170 


5 
$1,170 


5 
$1, 170 


50 

44 

43 

$21,075 

41 
$20,690 

1 
$360 

1 
$125 


$10,909 

$1,124 

$682 

$9,203 


$317, 762 

$310,625 

31,059,303 
$302,922 

4,9.50 

$190 

$7,613 


New  York. 


543 

$3,146,913 

$172, 409 

$1,115,930 

$1,. 309, 137 

$649, 437 

479 

109 
$60, 429 

36 
$23, 106 

74 
$37,323 

71 
$36,083 

3 

$1, 240 

1,271 

926 

963 

$523,202 

956 
$520,718 

7 
$2, 328 

1 

$156 


660 

671 

748 

966 

1,113 

1,196 

1,223 

1,184 

1,113 

1,007 

863 

727 

4 
4 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
10 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Montana,  2;  Rhode  Island,  1;  West  Virginia,  1. 


$197, 867 
$15,017 
$14, 587 

$166,914 

$1,339 

$10,965,980 

$10,617,202 

1,184,679,084 
$9, 885, 465 

5,850,895 
J276, 563 
$355, 184 

$198,765 

23,326,017 
$184, 588 

864,038 

$1, 396 

$12,781 


North 
Dakota. 


56 

$196, 678 

$8, 132 

$88, 132 

$86,088 

$14,326 

17 

24 
$1,491 


24 
$1,491 

24 
$1,491 


63 
$37,256 

53 
$37, 256 


$10, 443 

$1,207 

$966 

S8,2S0 


$474,344 

$469, 599 

35,936,537 
$233,986 

4,795,099 

$202, 805 

$22,808 


Ohio. 


154 

$848,760 
$78,656 
1275,641 
$338,715 
$165; 849 
134 

SO 
$14,860 


$400 

47 
$14,460 


$13, 115 

4 
$1,345 

290 

251 

241 

$147, 403 

237 
$146,538 

3 

$660 

1 
$206 


207 
203 
209 
223 
257 
270 
276 
269 
256 
'237 
224 
214 


$.39,720 
$4, 466 
$6, 113 

529,692 

$450 

$2,196,696 

$2,109,250 

211,119,460 
$1,728,240 

6,682,108 
$337,790 
$43,220 

$31,023 

3,779,897 
$25,641 

2,313,950 
$1,420 
11,062 
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Oklahoma. 


Oregon. 


J15,700 
S800 
$2,000 
$8,650 
$4,250 


1 

$208 


1 
$208 


1 

$208 

15 

8 

11 

$6,080 

10 
$5,880 

1 
$200 


67 

$376,532 
$18,825 
$51,660 
$163, 177 
$152, 870 
72 

32 
$16,046 

11 
$6,700 

21 
$9,346 

14 
$6,006 

7 
$3,340 

131 

106 

100 

$63,289 

96 
$62,305 

4 


$1.P31 
!300 
$161 

$1,180 


$65,741 
$62,125 


1,247,000 
$68,380 
$3,745 


Pennsylva- 
nia. 


74 
76 
87 
100 
111 
113 
121 
115 
104 
93 
83 


$35,704 
$5,151 
$1,963 

$28,590 


$1,156,148 

$1, 115, 352 

64,300,792 
$492,495 

10,599,043 

$602,529 

$20,328 

$4,569 

502, 953 
$4,367 


South 
Dakota. 


519 

$2,617,024 
$124, 495 
$818, 363 

$1,101,335 

$572, S31 

495 

267 
S52, 221 


520, 4h9 

240 
$31,732 

2:54 
S30, 42S 

6 
$1,304 

1,112 

983 

946 

$442,441 

928 
$436, 029 

14 

$5,1SS 

4 
$1,224 


792 

79.5 

823 

934 

1,000 

S98 

1,046 

1,033 

1,015 

967 

902 

831 

12 
12 
12 
12 
14 
15 
16 
17 
16 
16 
14 
13 

3 
3 
3 
3 

4 
5 


5 
3 
3 

$162, 716 

$22, 388 

$9,832 

$129, 978 

$518 

$7,920,611 

$7, 730, 041 

789,045,681 
$7,400,845 

4,167,213 
$210, 275 
$118, 921 

$7,864 

1,066,380 
$7, 314 


97 

S4S  1,139 

SIN, 938 

Sl.>,  808 

S2l:!,2S.i 

SU3,  lO.S 


126 
526.293 

4 
$5,970 

J  02 
$20, 323 

114 
$16,  752 


$3,571 

246 
193 

192 
812.5,360 

190 
$124, 541 


Tennessee. 


167 
168 
174 
185 
212 
226 
217 
211 
199 
185 
172 
164 


$.57,2.53 
$1,298 
$2,684 

$52,909 

$362 

$1,833,356 

$1,784,200 

73, 265, 307 
$474, 138 

25,263,602 

$1,236,721 

$73, 341 


S8.300 
S2,50 
$2,(1(10 
S3,,"i,-)U 
S2,  ,5(10 


Texas. 


10 

$34,470 
$5,070 
$7, 150 

$16, 780 

$5,470 

12 


$1, 198 


Utah. 


3 

1 

$520 


1 
$620 


$1, 198 

1 
$1,000 

1 
$198 

7 

6 

5 

$3,610 

6 
$3,610 


$178 
$120 
$18 
$40 


$9,627 

$9,253 

1, 015i 158 
$9, 053 


$200 


$1,835 
$760 
$100 


$48,985 

$47,493 

4, 359, 648 
$35, 179 

233,631 

$10, 881 

$1, 433 


$202                  $550 
22917— .5IFG  1905— PT  3—08 23 


39 

$388,830 
$10, 926 
$72, 730 
$117,078 
$188, 097 
34 

23 
$15, 770 

3 

$4,800 

20 
$10, 970 

19 
$10, 620 

1 
$450 

103 

92 

87 

$49,357 

81 
$48, 130 


2 
$397 


Vermont.      Virginia. 


87 
86 
81 
79 
79 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
10 
10 
10 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

$44,404 
$6,486 
$2, 118 

$35,080 

$720 

$739,518 

$641,067 

54, 668, 502 
$424, 637 

3,907,136 
$197, 525 
$18,905 

$84,095 

10,882,690 
$80,911 


$925,861 

$37, 506 

$288,671 

$319,301 

$280,324 

85 

121 

$26,623 

7 

$5,355 

114 

$21, 168 

106 
$18, 798 

9 
$2, 370 

457 

328 

376 

$200, 281 

370 
$199,316 

6 

$965 


329 
374 
424 
437 
434 
425 
406 
374 
331 
292 

4 
4 
5 
7 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 


$93,446 
87,  3.35 
$5,249 

$62,306 

$20, 556 

$5, 436, 408 

$5, 349, 676 

298,  .537, 167 
$2, 620, 254 

49,741,442 

82,526,616 

$202,806 


$10, 120 
$1,800 
$3,400 
$3,900 
$1,020 
6 


4 

4 

3 

$1,236 

3 

$1, 236 


$1,411 

$108 

$65 

$1,238 


$16, 180 

$15, 830 

1,774,000 
$15, 668 


$162 


Washing- 
ton. 


68 

549-1,  f,25 

$2(1,418 

$5(1,  636 

8152, 679 

S2U5, 192 

49 

38 
$30, 602 

12 
$13,030 

26 

$17,572 

22 
$16, 072 

4 
$1,500 

245 

202 

206 

$141, 119 

199 
$138,607 

4 
$1,467 

3 
$1, 056 


180 
181 
187 
206 
213 
213 
216 
220 
212 
195 
184 
181 


$48,289 
$8, 145 
$2,419 

$37,725 


$3,184 


$1,768,376 

$1,723,502 

30, 432, 853 
$292, 420 

23,575,668 

$1,405,272 

$25,  810 

$10, 346 

1,072,404 
$10,027 


$310 


Wisconsin,  i  Wyoming, 


902 

$3,630,886 

$189, 170 

$1,363,260 

$1,543,826 

$534, 630 

605 

2.52 
$50,286 

133 
$26, 266 

119 

$24, 020 

101 
$19, 839 

18 
$4, 181 

1,446 

1,233 

1,2.52 

$719, 614 

1,247 
$718,449 

4 
$970 

1 
S195 


1,075 
1,083 
1,109 
1,224 
1,337 
1,384 
1,399 
1,387 
1,351 
1,278 
1,199 
1,138 

3 
3 
3 
4 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 


$37,983 
$600 
$5,400 
$12,531 
$19, 452 
3 

3 

$2, 520 


3 

$2,620 

2 
$1, 920 

1 
$600 

14 

11 

11 

$7,0.34 

10 
$6,494 

1 

$540 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

$339,006 
$13,060 
$20,930 

$299, 009 

$6,007 

$16,601,816 

$16, 087, 816 

1,. 509, 842, 690 
512,051,266 

80,031,909 
$3,554,693 

$481,857 

$76,698 

9,585,342 
$72, 672 

150,000 
$300 

$3,726 


$1,716 
$360 
$106 

$1,260 


$94, 944 

$86,769 

4,830,266 
$35, 161 

1,141,600 
$46,869 
$3,729 


963,064 
$6,510 


All  other 
states. 1 


$10,900 
$2,060 
$3,300 
$3,600 
$1,950 
6 


4 

4 

2 

$1,319 

2 
$1,319 


$144 

$10 

$345 


$29,184 

$28,893 

1,153,284 
$10, 462 

236,000 

$17,880 

$561 


$350 


10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 


27 


28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
.34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 
65 
66 
67 

68 

69 

70 

71 
72 

73 

74 
75 


77 
78 


79 
80 
81 
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Table  10.— BUTTER— DETAILED  SUMMARY, 


Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

82 

Materials  used— Continued. 
Aggregate  cost— Continued. 

In  making  condensed  milk — 

$38,879 

3.633,847 

$38,728 

Milk— 

Sugar— 

87 

$151 

$176, 198 

$1,094 

$13,895 

SS 

Fuel                                           .      . 

S17, 634 
$5, 998 

$2,271 

$2,990 

$11,195 

$56 

$1, 103 

$6,142 

$10,945 

$485 
$811 

$30,708 
$239 

$3,696 
$20,332 

$1,448 

$2,688,346 

$2,628,070 

6,716,686 
$1,427,175 

4,316,673 
$997,803 

1,832,728 
$115,385 

42,555,601 
$53,349 

171,364 
$8,735 
$26,623 

$40,126 

317,565 
$31, 571 

88,200 
$4,411 

63,910 
$3,640 

855,784 
$429 

30,000 
$75 

89 

PO 

Mill  supplies                         

$131 

$567 

91 

QO 

Freight  .                               

$50, 686 

83,308,944 

$3,288,944 

10,573,016 
S2, 074, 694 

5,  462, 452 
81,089,606 

1,077,068 
880, 497 

5,232,950 

$8, 917 

$37 

$196,  651 

$192,391 

102,537 
$25, 639 

665,  647 
$161,412 

$1,358 

$841,  545 

$841,  545 

1,989,873 
$479,329 

1,109,016 
$272,  478 

563,  651 
$58,830 

15,  490,  574 

$18,281 

199, 662 
$11,526 
$1, 101 

$428 

$396,  499 

$385, 189 

456,607 
$103,048 

722,239 
$175,966 

982,  587 
$82,  329 

18, 143, 732 

$17,980 

27,375 
$1,096 
$4,781 

$134 

$9,947 

$12,776,608 

$12,489,276 

42, 688, 793 
$8,768,234 

11,664,445 
$2, 698, 183 

4,672,586 
$396, 122 

143, 338, 969 
$166,  415 

6,115,256 
$285, 225 
$177,097 

$231,378 

1,509,680 
$133, 472 

493,231 
$15,332 

1,090,845 
$82, 674 

$2,504 

$566,910 

$556,910 

2,657,328 
$485,758 

366,823 
$70,660 

120 
$12 

^■1 

Products: 

Aesfreeate  value                              

04 

Butter  and  its  by-products— 

Total  value  '                

Q"! 

.                            Packed  solid— 

Pounds  

96 

97 

Prints  or  rolls — 

QS 

Value 

90 

Cream  sold — 

100 

"Value 

ini 

Skimmed  milk  sold,  led,  or  returned  to  patrons- 

8, 830, 000 
$6,340 

102 

103 

Casein  dried  from  skimmed  milk- 

104 

Value  ,   .           

105 

All  other  butter  factory  products  .                       

835, 230 

$490 

106 

Cheese  and  its  by-products- 

$4, 260 

33,000 
$4,130 

Standard  factory  (Cheddars  or  flats)  — 

108 

1 

109 

Skimmed  cheese,  any  size  or  form- 

6,700 

$134 

110 

Value ' 

111 

Other  kinds- 

1 

Whey  sold— 

114 

115 

Pounds  

260, 000 
$130 

llfi 

117 

All  other  cheese  factory  products 



118 

Total  value 

1 

$54, 954 

27,068 
$1, 457 

1,052,540 
$53,  497 

Condensed  milk,  sweetened— 

! 

120 

Value                  

::::;::; : 

121 

Condensed  milk,  unsweetened— 

■   Pounds 

109 

19^ 

All  other  cond.nsed-milk  factory  products 

19^ 

$20,000 

61 

12 

5 

35 
865 

36 
774 

6 
27 

$10, 176 

37 
3 
6 

29 
353 

32 
353 

$20,150 

262 
19 
62 

152 
2,125 

171 
2,034 

9 
33 

125 

Equipment: 

Cfream  separators,  number 

11 

42 

1,023 

74 

265 

620 
8,441 

636 
8,060 

26 
165 

19 
183 

32 

9 

29 
494 

29 
427 

7 

50 
618 

45 
549 

6 
53 

Power: 

4 

67 

4 
67 

129 

Total  horsepower 

Owned— 
Engines- 
Steam— 

131 

Horsepower 

Gas  or  gasoline- 

1'is 

1R4 

Water  wheels- 
Number  

2 
63 

135 

Horsepower ' ' 

1% 

Water  motors — 

Number 

137 

Horsepower 

::::::::::; 

1?S 

Electric  motors- 

2 
40 

1 
6 
42 

4 
10 

139 

Horsepower  

::::: 

140 

Other  power,  horsepower 

141 

Rented— 

Electric  motors- 
Number  

1 

3 
1 

3 
33 

1 

10 
6 

H"? 

Horsepower 

14^ 

24 

144 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 

1 
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Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylva- 
nia. 

South 
Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vennont. 

Virginia. 

Washing- 
ton. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyommg. 

All  other 
states. 

$24,347 

2,114,200 
$23,535 

14,190 

$762 

$50 

$113,637 

$2,817 
$13,255 

$12,bli5 

$3,450 

319,500 
$2,875 

$5,290 

410,000 
$3,340 

30,000 
$1,500 
S450 
$276, 280 
$1,434 
$28,285 

83 

i                     1 

85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 

93 

94 

95 
96 

97 
98 

99 
100 

101 
102 

103 
104 
105 

106 

107 
108 

109 
HO 

111 
112 

113 
114 

115 
116 

j 

1 

S.i7,3  '... 

$1,326 
$180 
$110 

$9,646 
$1,249 
SI. 061 
$9,841 
$14,430 

$1,375,668 

$1,316,020 

855,962 
$193,691 

4,189,619 
$1,065,279 

477,218 
$40,798 

1,430,699 
$1,501 

$37,826 

$3,263 
$1,183 

S23o 
$37 

$1,065 
$290 
$137 

SU,7!i2  1           $5,3,043 
S)7,-j  '               531  ;,s 
S.ST'J               SO,  729 

S326 
S24" 

812,663 
$2, 108 
$1,610 

$14,743 
$3,404 

$2,157,268 

$2,093,848 

463,199 
$125,910 

7,240,612 
$1,837,718 

830,662 
$89,095 

2,109,762 
$2,989 

$1,020 
$820 
$135 

$285 
So' 

$2,000 

$88,630 

$88,630 

207,000 
$41,630 

209,100 
$47,000 

$lo,t;*o  1           $6,SS4 

,*^2 

$60 

$900,980 

$786,342 

130,000 
$26,000 

3,418,286 
$747,712 

55,046 
$4,470 

4,902,980 
$5,705 

$23,592 

$5,972,628 

$5,972,628 

16,169,831 
$3,400,072 

11,041,274 
$2,434,030 

571,402 
$65,522 

40,621,876 
$63,469 

93,513 

$5,143 

$14,392 

$26  013 

as.'^n 

$9,304,447 

$9,241,806 

10,642,320 
$2,273,635 

24,894,021 
$6,363,232 

1,778,703 
$161,913 

210,886,742 
$254,010 

2.455,091 
$123,623 
$65,403 

$8,520 

107,047 
$8,520 

$2,182,653 

52,176,732 

10,835,596 
82,116,900 

222,864 
$44,423 

2,140 

$215 

4,401,814 
S7,903 

$11,498 

$11,498 

27,789 
$6,197 

14,100 
$3,525 

14,400 
$1,080 

348,480 
$696 

$62,585 

$62,585 

86,908 
$18,875 

179, 898 
$42,720 

$20,209 

$20,209 

18,318 
$3,837 

63,485 
$15, 109 

3,300 

$165 

80,000 
$100 

$18,650,302  '    $114,354 

$18,543,137  !    $106,173 

68,625,831  1      119,200 
$14,032,950  1       $23,840 

19,989,376         381,315 
$4,287,819         $77,882 

724,221   '         44,272 
$60  683  ■        «d  T^i 

$34,308 

$34,308 

2,500 
$500 

79,422 
$20,938 

118,000 
$12,620 

102,095,329 
$134,131 

94, 128 
$4,326 

■■ 

$14,751 

$5,162 

50,485 
$5,102 

$?,291 

$990 

$2,455 

$107,346 

1,088,275 
$107,192 

$998 

$38,136 
$11,778 

111,125 

$11,778 

$23,228 

$93,778 

813,400 
$78,040 

15,000 
$600 

137,394 
$15,071 

133,350 

S67 

$300 
S.S,  181 

.S2.30 

88,  LSI 

1 

1 

308,000 
$154 

16.000 
$60 

$30,308 

45,920 
$1,773 

690,968 
$28,535 

$6,917 

$8,387 

134,000 
$8,387 



120 

127,800 
$6,917 

122 

$54,486 

48 
9 
18 

65 
641 

62 
549 

1 
3 

$23,813 

927 

69 

294 

517 
8,665 

672 
8, 1.5B 

14 
205 

13 
195 

S.5  921 

S375 

61 
15 
13 

34 
776 

47 
725 

$51,642 

45 
15 
8 

64 
775 

59 
626 

2 
11 

1 

4 

1 
10 

$5,000 

1,454 
84 
237 

881 
12,340 

1,000 
11,960 

3.S 
224 

2 
24 

124 

4 
3 
3 

3 
91 

.            5 
83 

120 
3 
32 

94 
1,410 

86 
1,235 

20 

175 

4 

10 
2 

302 

8 
98 

170 
2,382 

176 
2,116 

2 
9 

13 

212 

7 

5 

3 

125 

1 

3 

21 

3 

21 

4 

3 
14 

3 
14 

127 

6 
62 

2 
35 

2 
24 

6 
83 

4 
61 

4 
32 

4 
32 

128 
129 

130 
131 

13? 

133 

5 
41 

1,34 

1,35 

1 
6 

136 

1.37 

2 

55 

7 

2 
22 
25 
40 

3 
14 

27 

11 
91 

13S 

139 

1 

3 

25 
20 

140 

1 
8 

8 
83 

2 
3 

1 
10 

14 

112 

12 

2 
22 

141 

142 

143 

144 
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Number  of  establishments 

Capital: 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Niunber 

Salaries 

General       superintendents,       managers, 
clerks,  etc.— 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men— 

Nmnber 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total 
wages: 
Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time 

during  the  year. 
Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  piece- 
workers, employed  during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over- 
January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July.... 

August ■ 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

llaroh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  ail 
sundry  expenses  not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Aggregate  cost 

In  making  butter — 

Total  cost 

Milk    bought    or    received    from 
patrons — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Gathered  cream- 
Pounds  

Cost 

Tubs,  boxes,  color,  salt,  etc 


United 

States. 


3,610 

$6, 232, 182 
$361, 207 
S2, 924, 748 
$1,810,074 
$1, 136, 153 
3,289 

177 
$36, 696 

55 
S5, 433 


122 
$31, 263 

115 
$29, 532 

7 
31, 731 


4,228 

3,586 

2,652 
$1, 493, 906 

2,587 
$1,476,581 

64 
$16, 760 

11 
$1, 575 


869 
1,018 
1,273 
2,299 
3,618 
3,911 
3,954 
3,868 
3,556 
3,323 
2,181 
1,174 

26 

SO 
49 
72 
83 
81 
83 
70 
56 
41 
28 

5 
6 
6 
}0 
15 
19 
22 
19 
15 
7 
5 
3 

$322,06? 
$42,394 
$32,035 

$244,926 

$2,708 


. .  S25, 2.56, 612 
$893, 203 


104,291,298 
S824, 592 

,524. 198 
.521,000 
$47,611 


California. 


44 

$107,945 
$16, 720 
$24, 020 
$20, 632 
$46, 573 
51 


1 
$900 


1 
$900 


65 
$33,488 

63 
$32, 864 

1 
$480 

1 
$144 


Colorado. 


$6, 355 

$1,242 

$790 

$4,323 


$.341,544 
$1,836 


184,248 
$1,408 

6,300 
$308 
$00 


$42, 824 
$2, 300 
$12, 500 
$10, 800 
$17,224 


Idaho. 


$2, 400 
$125 
$950 

$1,325 


13 


11 
$6,876 

11 
$6,876 


50 

11 
11 
11 
12 
13 

51 

47 

53 

57 

2 

58 

13 

2 

.57 

11 

o 

58 

11 

0 

54 

11 

0 

52 

10 

2 

49 

9 
9 

SO 

$1,.521 
8120 
$181 

$1,220 


$67, 462 


1 
$500 


1 
$500 


$173 
$90 
$13 
$70 


Illinois. 


41 

$74, 436 
$8,150 
$30, 300 
$17,060 
$18,926 
37 

6 
$3,049 


$2,444 


2 
$605 


$19,783 

39 
$19,783 


Indiana. 


24 

$42, 220 
$2,970 
$14, 220 
$15,310 
$9,720 
21 

5 
$1, 720 


$1,  720 

3 

$1, 270 


32 

28 

23 
$11,067 

23 
$11,067 


Iowa. 


48 

$112,367 
$10, 195 
$42, 363 
$30, 485 
$29,324 
4S 

-  2S 
$2, 078 

13 

$627 


12 
$1,451 

12 
$1, 461 


Kansas. 


Maine. 


46 

39 
$19, 606 

38 
$19, 446 

1 
$160 


$3,915 

$1,.338 

$346 

$2,231 


$7,089 
$1,250 


$233,921 
$6, 438 


619, 420 

$4,988 


$4,789 

$2,370 

$324 

$2,096 


$100,  .528 
$17,033 


.881,800 
$16,353 


24,000 
$1,200 
$50  I 


$6,213 
$726 
$579 

$4,908 


.       23 

$37,994 
$1, 500 

$18, 957 

$9,280 

$8,257 

31 

2 

3686 

1 
$25 


1 
$660 


1 
$660 


22 
$9, 521 


22 
$9,521 


$2,371 
$283 
$199 

$1,889 


$233,059 
$10,4.54 


$84,961 


$450  I  S680 

'Includes  ostablislunents  distributed  as  follows ;  Connecticut,!;  Delaware,!;  Massacliusetts,  2;  South  Dakota 


264. 064 

$10, 086 

5308 


10 

$18,964 
$260 
$7, 500 
36,826 
34,389 
6 

1 
$12 


Michigan. 


1 
$12 


1 
$12 


10 

9 

4 
$2,813 

4 
32, 813 


$1,387 
$102 
$104 

$1, 181 


$36,244 
.S2.846 


64,000 

$2,816 

$30 


162 

$370,798 
$16,360 
$133, 211 
$105,642 
$116,585 
166 

11 
$4,040 

S 

$766 


$3,274 

6 
S3, 274 


262 

191 

171 
$92, 161 

166 
$90, 499 

4 
$1,438 

$224 


120 
168 
223 
236 
227 
211 
200 
177 
138 
106 

1 
1 
2 
6 
6 
6 
6 
fr 
6 
4 
4 
2 

2 
2 
2 
,2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$25,956 
$2, 444 
$1,938 

321,574 


31,508,026 
$18, 678 


1,996,512 
$16,783 


$1,895 


.,  1;  Virginia,  3;  West  Virginia,  2. 
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Minne- 
sota. 

Missouri. 

1 
Ne- 
braska. 

New 
Hamp- 
shire. 

New  York. 

North 
Dalcota. 

Ohio. 

Oregon. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Washing- 
ton. 

Wisconsin. 

All  other 
states.i 

59 

$113,261 
$4,865 
$52,2,'i0 
$37,085 
$19,061 
32 

14 
$1,861 

1 
$700 

13 
$1, 161 

13 
$1,161 

17 

$25,868 
$2,165 

$12,800 

$6,750 

$4,153 

16 

$188 

4 

$8,375 
$320 
$3,100 
$1,505 
$3,450 
4 

3 

$4,250 

$250 

$2,300 

$1,500 

$200 

1,198 

$2,356,094 
$125,262 

$1,096,131 

$718,616 

$416,085 

1,240 

23 
$14,695 



4 

$5,500 

$230 

$3,320 

$1,950 

274 

$365,765 
$22, 415 
$160,242 
$129, 548 
$5.3,660 
182 

6 
$97 

31 

$52,499 

$5, 896 

$18,893 

$23,431 

$4, 280 

19 

4 
$499 

3 
$249 

1 
$260 

1 
$250 

120 

$229,372 
S25,S45 
$98,925 
871,609 
$32, 993 
126 

4 

$120 

10 

$17,650 

$925 

$4,975 

$8,700 

$3,050 

4 

48 

$127,508 
?.1,535 
S.'.:i,225 
SH,  480 
$35,  268 
21 

12 
$3,428 

16 

$30,064 
81,370 
$9,750 

$13,  .562 

$5,382 

11 

6 
$400 

1,464 

$2,070,613 
$108,736 

$1,119,716 

$.'i41,639 

$300,523 

1,252 

55 
$2,840 

29 
$622 

26 
$2,218 

2:i 
$2,097 

3 
$121 

1,461 

1,277 

938 
$548,373 

917 
$543,617 

16 
$3,8.59 

5 
$897 

263 

268 

343 

729 

1,261 

1,372 

,1,386 

1,364 

1,310 

1,283 

955 

470 

I 
6 
14 
21 
28 
28 
28 
24 
18 
13 
5 

1 
2 
2 
2 
6 
10 
11 
9 
8 
5 
3 
1 

$91,633 

$12,815 

$9,444 

$69,374 

8 

$15,415 

$825 

$5,100 

$2,340 

$7, 150 

7 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

1 

1 
$84 

7 
g 

9 

1 

10 

::::::: ::;:                   -  - . .  | 

11 

2 
$188 

■1 
$1SS 

23 
$14,695 

21 

?i:!,.53:. 

2 
$1, 160 

1,463 

1,228 

895 
$486,240 

869 
$478,069 

26 
$8,171 

1 

$84 

1 
$84 

6 
$97 

6 
$97 

4 
$120 

4 
$120 

12 
$3,428 

12 
$3,428 

6 
$400 

6 
$400 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 



"■"        ■ 

17 

68 

60 

43 
$26,284 

43 

$26,284 

15 

12 

12 
$4,475 

11 

$4,415 

4 

4 

2 
$900 

$900 

7 
6 

2 

$971 

2 
$971 

3 

3 

2 
$990 

2 
$990 

359 

318 

210 
$130,389 

208 
$129, 425 

2 
$964 

43 

37 

30 
$17,587 

30 
$17,587 

156 

128 

84 
$43,776 

83 
$43,598 

1 
$178 

18 

8 

11 
$6,788 

10 
$5,688 

1 

$100 

64 

58 

43 
$22,973 

41 
$22,573 

2 
$400 

14 

14 

9 
$6,610 

8 
$6,360 

13 

9 

6 
82,835 

5 
$2,735 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

'4 



■'5 

9 
9 
10 
10 
12 
14 
13 
12 
12 
11 
10 
10 

1 
8150 

6 

7 
8 
10 
12 
13 
12 
10 
8 
4 
4 
2 

1 

$100 

4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 

26 



27 

23 

24 
25 
37 
55 
62 
60 
63 
56 
50 
35 
26 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 

I 

3 
3 
3 
3 
4 

2 
2 
2 

218 

342 

472 

872 

1,269 

1,376 

1,386 

1,352 

1,172 

1,097 

599 

273 

19 
19 
19 
2H 
33 
35 
34 
34 
27 
26 
22 
18 

60 
60 
75 
174 
313 
329 
349 
341 
315 
281 
141 
68 

22 
22 
22 
33 
37 
38 
41 
38 
38 
29 
20 
20 

15 
17 
19 
54 
129 
141 
148 
147 
135 
116 
66 
19 

8 
9 
8 
10 
10 
11 
12 
12 
12 
«2 
9 
7 

24 
24 
24 
30 
56 
59 
60 
58 
52 
47 
35 
23 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 

2S 

29 

30 

31 

4 

4 
4 

t 
3 

1 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

4      38 

4      39 

40 
41 
42 
43 



1 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 

3 
3 

2 
2 
1 

1 

44 

46 
46 

3 
3 
3 
3 

1 

47 

48 

49 

1   60 

51 

$1,011 
$130 
$135 
$746 

.52 

.53 

54 

, 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2  ,    55 

: 

2  1    66 

1 

2  I    57 

2  !    58 

2  '    59 

■ 

2  :   60 

61 
62 
63 

64 
66 
66 
67 

68 

69 

70 

$5,587 
$676 
$538 

$4,373 

$125 

i            $72 

1            $20 

$33 

$50 

$121,291 
$12,966 
$11,801 
$94, 134 

$2,690 

$10,027,606 

$668,533 

77,153,869' 
$626, 145 

129,000 

$4,750 

$37,638 

$301 
$56 
$15 

$230 

$27,029 
$5,230 
$2,683 

$19,  216 

$3,274 
S176 
S504 

$2,594 

$10. 188 

8693 

$1,406 

$8,072 

$18 

$876,445 

$2,881 

297,000 
$2,821 

$1,652 
$340 
$131 

$1, 181 

$4,452 
8660 
$667 

$3,225 

$1,604 

860 

$253 

$1,291 

$1,186 
$106 
$160 
$930 

$15 
$35 

$244,865 
$108 

$51,945 

$14,237 

$20,262 

S3, 930 

1 
$1,429,136 

$83,325 

12,755,636 
$79,778 

$204, 940 
S7, 194 

770,396 
87,024 

$49,859 
$6,608 

869,992 
$5,838 

12,687 
$630 
$140 

$380,569 
$9,968 

1,114,965 
$9,683 

982 

$61 

$334 

880,062 
.54, 120 

1     .330,000 

82,970 

1         20, 100 

81,050 

i            $100 

$9,238,872 
$52,074 

6,320,765 
850, 014 

185 

$9 

$2,051 

$22,050 

8857 

106,805      71 

2,880 

$100 

$8 

73 
74 
75 

;;:;::;:;; 

$3,'647 

$170" 

$60' 

$30 

334 
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Table  11 

.—CHEESE— DETAILED 

United 
States. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Maine. 

Michigan. 

7fi 

Materials  used— Contmued. 
Aggregate  cost— CoDtinued. 
In  making  cheese — 

524,048,203 

2,951,390,154 
S22,930,559 

25,396,739 

$41,931 

51,075,713 

$82 

3,800 

$34 

600 

$333,393 

33,254,215 
$322,234 

$66,196 

7,356,277 
$62,013 

$5,654 

674,000 
$5,160 

$223,845 

25,760,210 
$201,661 

7,896,655 
$11,740 
$10,444 

$81,142 

9,534,152 
$78,166 

$216,429 

27,970,953 
$205,678 

$83,072 

11,385,334 
$79,346 

$33,123 

3,662,600 
$31,992 

$1,467,414 

165,825,871 
$1,405,606 

77 
78 

79 

Milli    bought    or    received    irom  . 
patrons- 
Pounds  

Cost 

Skinuned  milk  bought  or  recftived 
from  patrons- 
Pounds 

80 

S] 

Boxes,  salt,  etc        

$11,159 

$4,183 

$494 

$2,986 

$82 

3,800 
$34 

600 

$30 

$18 

$2,049 

$10, 751 

$3,726 

$1,131 

$61,908 

In  making  condensed  milk— 

83 
84 

Milk— 

Cost 

85 

Sugar— 

86 
87 
88 
89 

Fuel 

1288,062 

$495 

$10,960 

$5,660 

$1, 126 

$180 

$3,807 

$4,632 

$1,696 

$226 

$17,059 

$25 

$1,106 

qo 

$225 

$66 

$5 

$135 

$120 

$764 

$69 

$6 

92 

Freight                                                     

$16,617 

$29, 138, 100 

$1,075,341 

4,164,764 
$888,664 

498,835 
$121,986 

212, 060 
$23,085 

7,633,880 
$8, 403 

621,250 
$25,728 
$7,475 

$28,062,649 

233,768,665 
S2 1, 464, 752 

2,386,957 
$114,908 

71,587,474 
$6,258,392 

78,206,900 
$43,846 

85,061,192 
$66,366 
$114,396 

$60 

$430 

$421,202 

$2,480 

2,000 
$400 

7,677 
$1,900 

$75 
$91,305 

$696 

$292,994 

$5,229 

22,071 
$5,229 

$102 

$128,496 

$18,469 

74,688 
$17,869 

3,000 
SbOO 

$880 

$291, 199 

$12,697 

54,896 
$12,697 

$124 
$105,048 

$43 

$43,005 

$3,520 

16,000 
$3,520 

$3,745 

$1,765,163 

$20,875 

101,850 
$20,783 

0? 

Products: 

$8,948 

$1,508 

6,857 
$1,608 

94 

Butter  and  its  by-products— 

95 

Packed  solid- 

97 

Prints  or  rolls- 

98 

Cream  sold — 

100 
101 

Skimmed  milk  sold,   fed,   or  re- 
turned to  patrons — 

205,000 
$180 

91,800 
.  $92 

Casein  dried  from  skimmed  milk — 

104 

AU  other  butter  factory  nroducts. . 
Cheese  and  its  by-products — 

106 

$418,722 

3,299,827 
$385,774 

$91,305 

736,673 
$87,674 

$7,440 

67,400 
$7, 440 

$287,765 

1,169,300 
$111,450 

653, 502 
$28,013 

1,456,663 
$145,361 

899,800 
$450 

$109,917 

902,678 
$99,052 

$278,602 

2,779,498 
$277,006 

$106,048 

1,120,86.3 
$104,914 

$39,485 

361,850 
$39,485 

$1,744,288 

16,452,677 
$1,676,280 

107 
108 

109 
110 

Standard    factory    (Cheddars    or 
flats)  — 

Pounds 

Value 

Skimmed  cheese,  any  size  or  form — 

111 

Other  kinds- 

174,000 
$26,375 

837,175 
$393 

8,639,779 
$4,337 
$1,843 

63,625 
$7,037 

692,500 
$230 

1, 653, 600 

$3,209 

$389 

$60 

362,279 
$41,796 

30,925,913 
$13,838 

14,493,180 

$11,563 

$811 

113 

Whey  sold— 

Pounds 

500,000 
$250 

1,262,900 

$901 

$2, 480 

522,781 

$67 

1,708,393 
$1,539 

154,000 

$77 

26,000 
$25 
$32 

114 

115 

Whey  otherwise  used- 

116 

Value 

117 

All  other  cheese  factory  products. . 
Condensed  milk  and  its  by-products- 

$2,491 

lis 

110 

Condensed  milk,  sweetened— 

Pounds 

. 

120 

Value 

T"! 

Condensed  milk,  unsweetened- 
Pounds 

1,000 
$60 

1,000 
$60 

122 

Value 

1''3 

All  other  condensed-milk  products. 
All  other  products  not  classified 

124 

$60 

353 

143 

9 

1,218 
10, 446 

1,183 
10,006 

66 
218 

3 
64 

1 
2, 

7 
80 
56 

1 
20 

$50 

11 
2 
1 

13 
213 

14 
197 

1 
16 

1?5 

Equipment: 

Cream  separators,  number 

6 

2 

1 

4 
11 

1 
1 

18 
23 

126 

Branch  factories,  number 

1?7 

Separating  or  skimming  stations,  number 

Power: 

128 
129 

130 
131 

13' 

16 
152 

17 
137 

1^ 

6 
96 

5 
96 

2 

4 

1 
3 

1 
1 

22 
184 

20 
169 

2 
6 

36 
316 

37 
308 

1 
6 

17 
167 

16 
163 

2 
12 

2 
.      12 

62 
595 

60 
586 

3 
9 

Owned— 
Engines — 
Steam- 
Number            

Gas  or  gasoline- 
Number 

133 

Horsepower 

134 

Water  wheels- 
Number 

1 
4 

135 

Horsepower 

136 

Water  motors — 

Number 

1 
2 

137 

Horsepower 

13S 

Electric  motors- 
Number  

139 

Horsepower 

140 

Other  power,  horsepower 

20 

141 

Rented— 

Electric  motors- 

N  umber 

14? 

Horsepo%ver 

143 

Other  land,  horsepower 

144 

Furnished  to  other  estabUshments, horsepower. 

12 

BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  CONDENSED  MILK. 

SUMMARY.  BY  STATES:  1905— Continued. 
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Minne- 
sota. 

Missouri. 

Ne- 
braska. 

New 
Hamp- 
shire. 

1 
New  York. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oregon. 

Pennsyl- 
vania- 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Washing- 
ton. 

Wisconsm. 

All  other 
states. 

$239,048 

30,680,826  f 
$228,526 

$51,124 

,887,314   1 
$48,232  - 

$13,741        $20,101 

,601,200    2,102,900 
$12,951        519,123 

i 

$9,256,692 

1,160,528,260 
$3,818,797 

4,673,126 

$7,067 

$430,828 

$3,832 

628,979 
$3,633 

$1,319,582 

72,027,972 
$1,263,315 

2,404,000 
$2,404 
$53,863 

$196,268 

21,643,660 
$189,262 

$861,264 

105,382,584 
$802,347 

10,172,958 
$20,345 
$38,572 

$41,893 

6,425,266 
$40,599 

$366,314 

42,573,871 
$351,971 

$74,548 

8,109,469 
$72,394 

$9,073,813 

1,106,219,751 
$8,668,248 

$20,715 

2,354,691 
$19,415 

250,000 
$375 
$925 

78 

77 
78 

79 

1 

80 

"'$10^522    "'S2,S92             $790             $978 

$199 

$6,006 

$1,294 

$14,343 

$2, 154 

$405,566 

81 
S2 

' 

83 



K4 

I 

] 

85 

86 

87 

$0,109            S791  '          SJ>2            SUil 

$96,265 

$450 

$3, 089 

.;SS           524,280 

$2,394 

$8,407 

$1,059 

$3,918 

$l,.3n.5 
$20 
$60 

$107,010 

$458 

88 
89 

$354" $30  1        sii 

$1,430 

$84 

$473 

$55 

$85 

$2,765 

$20 

90 

91 

$2,420 

$1,019,159 

$3,105 

13,500 
$3,105 

$244 

$62,831 

$7,977 

34,036 
$7,100 

3,625 
$877 

$284 

$443,806 

$10,127 

41,000 
$9,020 

4,769 
$1,022 

$9 

$96,620 

$5,054 

3,800 
$1,064 

15,?00 
$3,9S,0 

$3,210 

$10,500,532 

$,'59,963 

281,696 
$59,268 

Vtt 

$.309,347 
$150 

»"    

$07,445       $17,166       .?22.564 

$11,403,719 
$813, 473 

$5,571 

$1,7.55,913 

$100, 909 

468, 104 
$90,439 

42,019 
$9,264 

11,140 
$868 

168,000 
$158 

$253,675 
$8,497 

$32,392 
$1,348 

93 
94 

79Q 

3,042,936 
$656,612 

382.127 
S95. 064 

96 

$150 

96 

< 

35,018 
$7,921 

5,300 
$1,348 

97 

1 

98 



200,920 
$22,217 

6,1&".621 

99 
100 

101 
102 

103 
104 

480,000 
$576 

535,459 
$696 

1 

.Slj.702 

621,260 

$25,728 

S7, 150 

$10,590,246 

100,700,034 
$8,770,645 

892,748 
$45,972 

27,503,528 
$1,711,019 

22,291,343 

$309, 197       -?G7. 445 

$294,043  1     $66,793 

1 



$17,166 

158,470 
$17,166 

$22,  ,564 

207. 149 
•522,564 

$5,571 

61,894 
$5,671 

5240 
$1,654,944 

12,901,850 
$1,200,208 

266,400 
$11,783 

3,724,848 
$404,350 

7,878,883 
$3,974 

6,738,204 
$3,884 
$30,746 

$245, 178 

2,  IK!,  682 
$239,519 

51,016,054 

10,466,885 
$935,081 

521,409 
$26,056 

358, 0a3 
$38,158 

5,147,000 
$6, 522 

13, 610, 333 
$11,2.37 

$54,854 

541,455 
554, 529 

S85 
$433,679 

4.271,160 
$416,786 

$91,566 

802,258 
$90,183 

8,000 
S640 

$10,440,569 

70,754.662 
$6,  .540, 003 

11,348 
$454 

37,692,052 
$3,854,685 

7,432,605 
55,286 

2,971,035 

$5,339 

$34,802 



$31,044 

198,339 
$22,686 

44,660 
$1,990 

76,900 
$6,278 

105 
106 

107 
108 

109 



110 

62,071 

41,525 
$4,755 

401,000 
$100 

1,866.677 
$804 

72,000 
$10,800 

111 
112 

$7,778 

374,000 

$187 

524.342 
$465 

; 

150,000 
875 

240,000 
$240 
5428 

113 

114 

115 
116 

6,459.404 
$3.1.81 
$3,695 

$13,407 

18,387,779 
$13, 403 

649, 700 
$325 

5,840,966 

55, 404 

5689 

......---.- 

$35,900 

1 

118 

119 
120 

1 

j 


2 

i ! ! 



3 

3 
8 

4 

5 
3 

3 

83 

38 

1 

365 
2,782 

328 
2,663 

38 
91 

28 



r 

121 
122 
123 
124 

1    

'                    174 

36 

6 

1                    4.W 

33 

21 

2 

107 
1,143 

104 
1,121 

7 
22 

12 

126 
127 

31 
361 

30 
321 

7 
44 

7 
44 

3 

36 

3 
36 

! 

12 

74 

10 
69 

2 
6 

!::::::::::: 
1 

37 
314 

37 
308 

1 
6 

6 
37 

5 
37 

18 
182 

18 
170 

1 
12 

4 
32 

4 
32 

2 
12 

2 

12 

128 
129 

20  '                  -^  670 

3 

20 

460 

3,512 

8 
30 

1 
20 

7 

80 

8 

1 
20 

130 
131 

132 

133 

1 



i 



1 

i.::::::::: 
1 

1 
40 

134 
135 

136 
137 

138 
139 
140 

141 

142 

143 

.  144 
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Number  of  eatablislunents 

Capital: 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Maclainery ,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number ; 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerics,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 


Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages ■ 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May , 

June J 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December ' 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

■  February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October : 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 
Total. 


Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  olTices,  insurance,  interest,  and  all  sundry  expenses  not  hitherto  included . 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Aggregate  cost 

in  making  butter — 

Total  cost 

Milk  bought  or  received  from  patrons— 

Pounds 

Cost 

Gathered  cream- 
Pounds 

Cost 

Tubs,  boxes,  color,  salt,  elc 

In  making  cheese — 

Total  cost 

Milk  bought  or  received  from  patrons — 

Pounds 

Cost ; 

Skimmed  milk  bought  or  received  from  patrons- 
Pounds 

Cost 

Boxes,  salt,  etc 


United  States. 


81 

$10,942,955 
$433, 226 
$2,881,980 
$3,512,416 
$4,116,334 
16 

313 
$363,332 

29 
■  $72,040 

284 
$291,292 

235 
$266, 189 

49 
$25, 103 

4,178 

2,793 

3,375 

$1,  513, 159 

2,172 
$1,168,004 

1,133 
$332, 647 

70 
$12, 508 


1,972 
1,998 
2,120 
2,213 
2,288 
2,408 
2,379 
2,296 
2,181 
2,145 
2,053 
2,011 

1,051 
1,041 
1,121 
1,195 
1,227 
1,285 
1,216 
1,160 
1,138 
1,087 
1,067 
1,008 

44 

45 

50 

56 

68 

101 

117 

108 

71 

66 

69 

56 

$940,959 

$4,366 

$44, 890 

$891,303 

$400 

$16,372,964 

$330, 134 

33,136,234 
$284, 696 

627, 074 
$30,841 
$14, 597 

$68,412 

7,299,258 
$69,277 

4,236,213 
$6, 122 
$3,013 


California. 


$473, 729 

$5,700 

$38,995 

$127,886 

$301,148 


11 
$11,585 

2 
$2, 400 

9 

S9, 185 


$7,965 

3 

$1,220 

148 

70 

102 

$69, 102 

77 
$49,927 

25 
S9, 175 


$23,727 

$360 

$1,884 

$21,493 


$357,819 

$19,009 

1,708,980 
$14,890 

62, 666 

$3,251 

$868 


Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Colorado,  1;  Indiana,  2;  Iowa,  1;  Maine,  1:  Xi'w  Hampshire,  1;  New  Jersey,  2-  Oregon  2-  Utah  1- 


Vermont,  1 
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lUinois. 


15 

$3,702,410 
$142,410 
$1,002,266 
$1,064,598 
$1,493,136 
2 


$97,687 

6 

$17,700 

73 
$79,987 

58 
$73,103 

IS 

$6,884 

1,349 

1,004 

1,189 

$514,453 

697 
$367,982 

451 
$138,131 

41 

$8,340 


674 
703 

712 
731 
717 
733 
714 
696 
687 
686 
653 
658 

459 
452 
453 
467 
464 
463 
451 
445 
448 
443 
446 
421 

26 
26 
29 
33 
40 
61 
65 
60 
44 
39 
36 
33 

$402,074 

$360 

$13, 709 

$388,005 


Michigan. 


$5,124,206 

$67,-136 

4,768,308 
$47,877 

268,244 
$16,703 
$2,656 

$14,117 

987,400 
$8,000  I 

3,549,600 
$5,324 
$793  I 


$536,867 

$21,450 

$72,953 

$179,897 

$262,567 

3 

17 
$13,617 

1 
$1,800 

16 
$11,817 

14 
$11,130 


S6S7 

320 
235 

248 
$102,923 

139 
S73, 563 

109 
$29,360 


New  York. 


Ohio. 


132 
132 
144 
161 
153 
142 
143 
136 
135 
131 
135 
134 


101 
110 
118 
134 
130 
114 
110 
109 


$19,097 


S4,225 
$14,872 


25 

$3. 563, 419 

$148, 375 

$1,186,166 

$1,260,351 

$968, 527 


83 
$117,270 


5 
$19,000 


$92,956 

9 
$5,320 

1,249 

820 

1,010 

$476, 630 

692 
$384,320 

313 
$90,989 

6 
$321 


618 
618 
652 
681 
711 
764 
760 
722 
709 
730 
690 
649 

297 
286 
313 
329 
336 
358 
353 
341 
310 
296 
279 
258 


$257, 092 

$2, 45(; 

$1.5,680 

$238, 956 


$213,699 

$9,150 

$87, 100 

$73, 984 

$43, 465 


$3, 


5 
$3,720 

6 
$3, 720 


71 

43 

37 

514,155 

23 
$10,940 


S2, 566 
$649 


Pounsylvania. 


10 
14 
13 

7 
6 


$6, 374 


$468  , 
$5,916 


$1,505,341 

$18,637 

1,435.400 
$15,827  i 


$2,810 


$5,809,286 

$92, 121 

10,523,792 
$78,404 

196, 174 
$10,887 
$2,8-30 

$49,345 

6,711,858 
$46,  627 

686, 613 

$798 
$1,920 


$103,366 

$9, 082 

1,089,000 
$8,712 


$370 


$802,720 
$69,000 
$153, 500 
$192,591 
$397,629 


40 
$36,225 

6 
$8,060 

35 
$28,165 

33 
$26, 766 


SI. 400 

264 

135 

188 

$70,093 

120 

S55. 068 

66 
$14, 925 


$100 


96 
97 
104 
126 
143 
167 
165 
144 
119 
94 
93 
92 

60 

54 
67 
78 
75 
83 
7S 
62 


Washington. 


Wisconsin. 


All  other  states. I 


$64,640 


$1,080 
163,560 


S860. 363 
.S4.i.825 


4,518.000 
$45, 176 


$345, 729 
$8,200 
$37,500 
$150, 500 
$149, 529 


24 
$29, 750 

4 
$12,800 

20 
$16, 950 

13 
$13, 150 


$3,800 

210 
146 

1.59 
S71.:;82 

118 
$58,589 

35 
$11,673 

6 
$1, 120 


115 
116 
121 
132 
151 
154 
144 
133 
97 
92 
84 
77 

35 
35 
36 
38 
42 
41 
40 
38 
31 
.30 
29 
25 

5 
6 
6 
7 
8 
8 
7 
7 
6 
6 
4 
4 

$39,114 


$38, 131 


I 


$543, 439 


$650 


4 

$195,919 
$15,000 
$62,000 
$72,000 
$46,919 
1 

16 
$15,800 

2 

S4.280 

14 
SI  1.. 520 

13 
$10,800 

1 

S720 

140 

97 

108 

$60,089 

87 
$54,002 

18 
$6, 334 

3 
$763 


$16,778 


$1,308 

$16, 070 

S400 

$666, 497 

$48,323 

5,739,584 
$46, 160 


82,163 


12 

$1,108,463 

$23,940 

$241,500 

$390,609 

$462,414 

3 

38 
$37,672 

4 
$6,000 

34 
$31,672 

24 
$26, 600 

10 
55.0,2 

427 

243 

334 

$145,332 

219 
$113,613 

107 
$30, 494 


$1,225 


177 
185 
210 
211 
232 
244 
247 
254 
230 
222 
212 
204 

82 
82 
103 
104 
112 
132 
122 
109 
107 
111 
111 
109 


7 
7 

$112,063 
$1,200 
S5, 563 

$105,300 


51,403,637 

$30,001 

3,352,170 
$27,651 


$2,350 

$4,950 

600.000 
$4, 650 


$300 


10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 

52 
53 
54 


79 
SO 
81 
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United  States. 

CaliJoniia. 

f 

Material  used— Continued. 

Aggregate  cost— Continued. 
In  making  condensed  milk — 

Total  cost                                                                                                                             

$15,460,631 

711,965,913 
$8,325,361 

67,707,741 

$3,310,605 

$3,824,665 

$401, 985 

$.'546 

$38, 197 

$320,183 

17,359,384 
$168,218 

812,926 
$43,152 
$108,813 
$11,459 

Milk— 

s<l 

(il 

Sugar— 

86 

Cost                                                                                                                                 

87 

88 

Puel                                                                                                                                                    

89 

90 

$2,610 

91 

92 

$73,049 

$20,523,690 

S377,  712 

1, 096, 962 
$231,368 

470,  748 
$111,844 

298, 117 
$19,  542 

2,660,823 
$2,661 

240,185 

$12,002 

$395 

$77,969 

713,623 
$66, 361 

446,008 
$11,608 

$4,558 
$507,743 
$23,010 

93 

Products; 

94 

Butter  and  its  by-products— 

Packed  solid- 

96 

17 

Prints  or  rolls- 

93,345 
$22,860 

18 

99 

Cream  s  old- 

100 

Value                                                                                                                                                  

inr 

150,000 
$150 

in") 

in3 

Casein  dried  from  skimmed  railk— 

104 

105 

106 

Cheese  and  its  by-products- 

107 

Standard  factory  (cbeddars  or  tlats)— 

108 

109 

Skimmed  cheese,  any  size  or  form- 

nn 

111 

Other  kinds — 
PminHs 

11? 

Value 

113 

114 

n"; 

Whey  otherwise  used — 
PmiTniB 

llh 

Value 

117 

lis 

Condensed  milk  and  its  by-products  ~ 

Total  value 

$20,068,009 

197,887,310 
$13, 452, 336 

105, 357, 091 

S6,  169,  32.5 

$146,  348 

$484,733 

551,320 
S38, 106 

7, 071, 701 
$434,627 
$12,000 

119 

Condensed  milk,  sweetened^ 

1?0 

1''1 

Condensed  milk,  imsweetened — 

Pounds 

T>'>, 

1''3 

AH  other  condensrd-milk  factory  products 

^•>A 

All  other  products,  not  classified 

^^"i 

Equipment: 

Cream  separators,  number 

73 
9 
9 

81 
6,403 

136 
5,391 

5 
90 

7 
462 

2 
6 

130 
447 

9 

126 

Branch  factories,  number 

1W 

Separating  or  skimming  stations,  number 

128 

Power: 

6 
173 

8 
157 

1 
12 

129 

Total  horsepower 

130 

Owned— 
Engines- 
Number 

131 

13? 

Gas  or  gasoline- 
Number  

133 

Horsepower 

134 

Number 

135 

136 

Water  motors- 
Number  

137 

Horsepower 

138 

Number 

2 
4 

139 

Horsepower 

140 

Other  power,  horsepower 

141 

Rented—                                                                                                                                                                         

Electric  motors- 
Number  

2 

7 

143 

144 

Fumlslied  to  otlier  establisliments,  horsepower 

2 
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Tllitiois. 

Mlcliigaii. 

New  York. 

Ohio. 

Peimsylvania. 

Washington. 

Wisconsin. 

All  other  states. 

$4,879,238 

212,681,003 
$2,556,020 

16,825,039 
$841,640 

$1,481,578 
$137,936 

$1,438,831 

64,195,873 
$685,125 

8,066,288 

$364,635 

$389,071 

$31,143 

$5,511,419 

250,810,683 
$3,000,605 

28,521,923 

$1,395,480 

$1,115.  .3.34 

$129,264 

SlOO 

$13,100 

S90,2S2 

4,930,869 
$58,583 

40,000 

$2,000 

$29,699 

$3,903 

$780,002 

43,726,859 
$478,522 

4,648.879 

$222, 107 

$79,373 

$15,117 

$527,147 

26,818,121 
$338, 120 

$601,267 

27,785,009 
$306,800 

4,001,933 
$196,045 
$98. 422 
$12,580 

$1,312,262 

63,658,112 
$733,368 

4,790,753 

$245,546 

$3.33,348 

$46,356 

SlOO 

$3,637 

82 

83 
84 

R5 

86 

$189, 027 

814,227 

$346 

$995 

87 
88 
89 

$7,830 

$652 

$99 

$8,138 

$1,136 

90 
91 

$17,949                        $16,078 

$13,937 

$6,868,449 

$109,889 

477,003 
$97,726 

1,200 
$240 

199,414 
$11,602 

320,823 
$321 

$11,281 

$1,257,509 

$53,400 

5,000 
$1,400 

200,000 
$50,000 

$724 
$738,688 

$2,191 

$843,957 

$54,105 

259,072 
$53,165 

$6,331 

$1,792,843 

$33,144 

$6,691,111 

.SS-2,231 

286,987 
$65,244 

$1,674,427 

$12,033 

19,400 
$3,933 

40,000 
$8,000 

1,667 
$100 

$148,963 

$9,900 

49,.i00 
$9,900 

93 
94 

95 

96 

136,203 
$30,744 

29,536 
$2,400 

97 

98 

60,000 
$4,500 

80,000 
S90 

240,1  So 

$12,002 

$395 

$18,736 

98,740 
$9,874 

354,475 
$8,862 

7,500 
$940 

09 

100 

2,000,000 
$2,000 

TO! 

10'' 

103 

104 

10'i 

$53,833 

554,883 
$51,087 

91,533 
$2,746 

$5,400 

60,000 
$5,400 

106 

107 

108 

109 

no 

111 

^^^> 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

$6,590,144 

47,511,291 
$3,416,927 

43,6.54,721 
$3,173,217 

$1,662,394 

27,084,725 
$1,620,732 

352,269 
$11,662 
$30,000 

$6,704,727 

78,122,450 
$5,432,211 

23,278,307 

$1,231,215 

$41,301 

$139,063 

266,250 
$15,975 

1,680,968 
$123,088 

$1,204,109 

19,114,512 
$1,176,196 

513,300 
$23,098 
$4,815 

.S7:!S,l«8 

$789,852 

10,253,856 

$727,117 

1,124,366 
$62,735 

$1,754,299 

14,980,906 
$1,025,072 

13,839,563 

$670,995 

$58,232 

118 
119 

I'O 

13,841,906 

.5738,688 

121 
122 
1''3 

^?.^ 

13 
6 

5 

15 
1,711 

3.8 
1,449 

1 
15 

6 
2 

1 

6 
465 

9 

445 

22 

6 

1 

7 

10 

125 

126 

3 

12 
480 

18 
440 

1 
35 

127 

25 
2,392 

38 
1,814 

1 
12 

7 

3 

263 

4 
200 



6 
559 

9 
543 

1 
16 

4 
180 

6 

175 

4 
180 

6 
168 

128 
129 

130 
131 

1.32 

1,^3 

134 

462 

1 
1 

135 

1 
5 

1.36 

1.37 

75 
247 

1 
20 

2.9. 

1 
12 

1.38 

101  j                               63 

139 

140 

1 
2 

1 
5 

141 

142 

143 

9 

144 
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FLOUR  AND  GRIST  MILL  PRODUCTS. 


By  Emmons  K.  Ellsworth. 


This  report  contains  a  statistical  discussion  of  the 
flour  and  grist  mill  industry  of  the  United  States  for 
the  census  of  1905,  vrhich  covers  the  calendar  year 
1904,  with  comparisons  with  previous  censuses.  An 
historical  sketch  and  a  description  of  the  modern  proc- 
ess of  making  flour  will  be  found  in  the  Census 
reports  of  1880  and  1900. 

Section  9  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  6,  1902, 
under  which  the  censiis  of  1905  was  taken,  provides 
that  the  enumeration  shall  not  include  the  neighbor- 
hood industries.  The  products  of  the  custom  grist 
mills  being  consumed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
mills,  it  was  considered  a  neighborhood  industry  and 
omitted  from  the  enumeration.  All  mills  that  did 
merchant  grinding,  however,  were  reported,  although 
they  may  also  have  done  exchange  or  custom  grinding. 

In  order  to  prepare  fiigures  for  the  census  of  1900 
comparable  with  those  for  1905,  the  reports  for  the 
25,258  flour  and  grist  mills  reported  in  1900  were  re- 
examined, so  as  to  segregate  the  returns  for  the  mer- 
chant mills.  It  was  found  that  15,782  of  the  mills 
were  engaged  exclusively  in  custom  grinding.  The 
data  for  the  remaining  9,476  were  accordingly  retabu- 
lated  and  placed  in  comparison  with  the  10,051  mills 
reported  for  the  census  of  1905.  These  figures  are 
presented  in  Table  1,  which  is  a  comparative  summary 
of  the  statistics  for  establishments  engaged  in  merchant 
milling  as  returned  at  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905. 

Table  1. — Comparative  summary,  with  per  cent  of  increase: 
1905  and  1900. 


CENSUS. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

1905 

1900 

Namber  of  establislunents 

10,051 

$265,117,434 

7,415 

$7,352,357 

39,110 

$19,822,196 

38,572 

$19,676,724 

450 

$132,  513 

88 

$13,959 

$19,756,711 

$619,971,161 

$713,033,395 

9,476 

$189,281,330 

5,522 

$5,257,991 

32,226 

$16,286,163 

31,719 

$16,154,827 

414 

$115,845 

93 

$14,491 

$9,591,182 

$428,116,757 

$601,396,304 

6.1 

Capital 

40.1 

Sa&ied  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number 

Salaries -     

34.3 
39.8 

21.4 

Total  wages 

21.7 

Men  16  years  and  over 

21.6 

Wages 

21.8 

Women  16  years  and  over 

8.7 

Wages 

14  4 

Children  under  16  years 

15.4 

Wages 

13.7 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

106.0 

Cost  of  materials  used 

44.8 

Value  of  products 

42.2 

1  Decrease. 


Table  1  shows  that  the  industry  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  all  items  excepting  the  number  of 


children  employed  and  their  wages,  each  of  which  sh  iwa 
a  slight  decrease.  The  establishments  engaged  in  the 
industry  have  increased  both  in  number  and  in  size 
since  1900.  At  that  time  the  average  capital  invested 
per  establishment  amounted  to  $19,975,  and  an  average 
of  3.4  wage-earners  was  employed,  to  whom  the  average 
amount  paid  in  wages  was  $1,719.  The  average  cost  of 
materials  used  was  $45,179,  and  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts $52,912.  At  the  census  of  1905  the  average 
amount  invested  in  capital  was  $26,377  for  each 
establishment,  a  gain  of  32.1  per  cent  over  that  of 
1900.  The  average  number  of  wage-earners  increased 
to  3.9,  and  the  amount  paid  in  wages  to  .$1,972.  The 
average  cost  of  materials  used  in  each  establishment 
increased  to  $61,683,  a  gain  of  36.5  per  cent,  and  the 
value  of  products  to  $70,942,  a  gain  of  34.1  per  cent. 

The  number  of  wage-earners  increased  6,884,  or  21.4 
per  cent,  and  the  wages  paid  $3,537,033,  or  21.7  per 
cent.  Of  a  total  of  39,110  wage-earners  employed  in 
1905,  38,572  or  98.6  per  cent  were  men.  The  char- 
acter of  the  work  is  such  that  there  is  but  little  employ- 
ment for  women  and  children.  Miscellaneous  expenses 
increased  106  per  cent,  the  largest  percentage  of 
increase  of  any  of  the  items.  The  cost  of  material 
used  increased  $191,854,404,  or  44.8  per  cent  during 
the  five  years,  and  the  value  of  products  $211,637,091, 
or  42.2  per  cent. 

Table  2  presents  statistics  for  flour  and  grist  mill 
establishments  in  1900,  for  the  merchant  and  for  the 
custom  mills  reported  at  that  census,  and  the  per- 
centage which  each  item  forms  of  the  total  of  the  two 
branches  combined. 

Table  2. — Summary  for  the  United  States:  1900. 


Number  of  establislunents. . . 

Capital 

Salaried  offleials,  clerks,  etc., 
number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  num- 
ber  

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years. . 
Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


Total. 


Merchant 
mills. 


26,258 
•5218, 714, 104 


9,476 
$189, 281, 330 


5,790 

5,522 

$5,404,750 

$6,257,991 

37,073 

32,226 

$17,703,418 

$16,285,163 

36,419 

31,719 

$17,640,370 

$16,154,827 

497 

414 

$142,911 

$115,845 

157 

93 

$20,137 

$14,491 

$10,325,588 

$9,591,182 

?475,826,345 

S428, 116, 757 

5560,719,063 

$501,396,304 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 


37.5 
86.5 

95.4 
97,3 

86.9 
92.0 
87.1 
92.1 
83.3 
81.1 
59.2 
72.0 
92.9 
90.0 
89.4 


Custom 
-mills 


15,782 
$29,432,774 

268 
$146,759 

4,847 

$1,418,255 

4,700 

$1,385,543 

83 

$27,066 

64 

$5,646 

$734, 406 

547,709,588 

$59,322,759 


Per 

cent 

of 

total. 


62.5 
13.5 

4.6 
2.7 

13.1 
8.0 
12.9 
7.9 
16.7 
18.9 
40.8 
28.0 
7.1 
10.0 
10.6 


(343) 
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In  the  revision  of  the  figures  for  1900  there  were 
omitted,  as  custom  or  neighborhood  mills,  15,782 
establishments  out  of  25,258,  or  62.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  reported.  Notwithstanding  this  large 
proportion  of  establishments  the  capital  invested  in 
the  custom  mills  amounted  to  only  13.5  per  cent  of 
the  total.  The  number  of  wage-earners  was  13.1  per 
cent,  the  amount  paid  for  wages  8  per  cent,  the  cost  of 
materials  used  10  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  products 
10.6  per  cent. 

These  figures  give  some  indication  of  the  effect  upon 
the  statistics  of  the  census  of  1905  resulting  from  the 
omission  of  the  custom  mills  from  the  establishments 
canvassed.  In  making  such  deductions,  however,  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  grain  and  as  a  consequence  in  the 
value  of  the  products  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  well 
as  any  tendency  in  this  class  of  mills  to  increase  or 
decrease  during  the  five  years  from  1900  to  1905. 


The  effect  upon  the  real  milhng  operations  or  the 
production  of  wheat  flour  by  the  omission  of  such 
mills  is  less  even  than  these  figures  indicate.  The 
mills  omitted  are  chiefly  the  small  country  gristmills, 
which  grind  for  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  Of 
the  grain  ground  by  the  custom  mills  in  1900,  wheat 
formed  only  17.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
bushels  of  grain  used. 

The  custom  mills  in  1900  showed  an  average  inves.t- 
ment  of  capital  of  11,865,  employed  an  average  of  1 
wage-earner  to  each  3  establishments,  and  paid  an 
average  of  190  as  wages.  They  used  an  average  of 
$3,023  worth  of  materials,  and  the  average  value  of 
products  was  $3,759. 

Table  3  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  statistics 
for  the  industry  for  each  decennial  period  from  1850 
to  1900,  with  the  percentages  of  increase  for  each 
decade. 


Table  3.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  FOR  EACH  DECADE:  1850  TO  1900. 


1900 


Number  of  establishments 25, 258 

Capital '. '  $218,714,104 

6,790 

$6,404,750 

37, 073 

$17,703,418 

36, 419 

$17,640,370 

497 

$142,911 

157 

$20, 137 

$10,325,688 

$475, 826, 345 

$660, 719, 063 


Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number . 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages : 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

'     Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  ol  products 


1890 


18, 470 

$208,473,600 

216,078 

2 $8, 897, 340 

47, 403 

$18, 138, 402 

46, 889 

$18, 046, 465 

308 

$70, 163 

206 

$21,  784 

$13,162,037 

S434, 152, 290 

$513,971,474 


1880 


24, 338 
$177,361,878 

m 
m 

58,407 

§17, 422, 316 

58, 239 

m 

42 
126 

m 
(') 

$441,545,225 
$505, 186, 712 


1870 


22, 573 
$151,565,376 
(') 

m 

58, 448 

$14,677,633 

57, 796 

91 

662 

m 

(<) 
$367,392,122 
$444, 985, 143 


1860 


13,868 
$84,585,004 

m 
(') 

27,682 

$8,721,391 

27,626 

m 

66 

m 
m 
(') 
(<) 

3208,497,309 
$248,580,365 


1850 


11,891 
$54,415,581 

(') 
23, 310 
$6,680,164 
23,260 

m 

50 

(») 

(') 

(') 

(<) 
$113,036,698 
$136, 056,  736 


PEE   CENT  OF  INCEEjiSE. 


1890 

to 
1900 


36.8 

4.9 

164.0 

139.3 

121.8 

12.4 
122.3 

12.8 

61.4 
103.7 
123.8 

17.6 

121.6 

9.6 

9.1 


1880 

to 
1S90 


124.1 
17.5 


118.8 

4.1 

119.5 


633.3 


63.5 


11.7 
1.7 


1870 

to 
1880 


7.8 
17.0 


10. 1 
19.5 
0.8 


153.8 


177.6 


20.2 
13.5 


1860 

to 

18!0 


79.2 


lU.l 
67.1 
109.2 


62.5 


76.2 
79.0 


1850 

to 

1860 


16.6 
55.4 


18.8 
53.5 
IS.  8 


84.5 
82.7 


1  Decrease. 

2  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 


"  Not  reported  separately. 
*  Not  reported. 


It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  merchant  and  cus- 
tom mills  reported  for  censuses  prior  to  1900,  and 
therefore  the  figures  presented  in  Table  3  are  those 
of  the  entire  flour  and  grist  mill  industry,  as  pub- 
lished at  each  census. 

The  ten  years  from  1860  to  1870  witnessed  the  great- 
est increase  shown  during  any  decade.  The  propor- 
tionate increase,  however,  in  the  cost  of  materials  and 
the  value  of  products  was  greatest  in  the  preceding 
one.  Since  1870  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in 
the  number  of  wage-earners  employed,  due  to  the 
constantly  improved  methods  of  manufacturing  and 
of  handling  grain  and  manufactured  products. 

During  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880  there  was  a 
slight  percentage  of  increase  in  all  items  except  the 
number  of  wage-earners,  which  showed  a  small 
decrease  in  the  total  and  a  large  one  in  the  number 
of  women  and  children.  From  1880  to  1890  there 
was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments, 5,868  less  being  reported  in  1890  than  in 
1880,  a  loss  of  24.1  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  this 
decrease,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  increased 
$31,111,622,  or    17.5    per    cent,   and    the    value    of 


products  $8,785,762,  or  1.7  per  cent.  The  gain  in 
value  of  products  is  more  noteworthy  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  there  was  a  considerable  drop  in  the  price 
of  grain,  and  consequently  in  the  value  of  manu- 
factured products  in  1890  as  compared  with  prices 
and  values  in  1880. 

From  1890  to  1900  the  number  of  estabHshments 
increased  6,788,  a  gain  of  36.8  per  cent.  The  capital 
invested  increased  $10,240,604,  or  4.9  per  cent.  The 
number  of  salaried  officials  and  their^  salaries  show  a 
large  decrease,  which  is  due  to  the  dift'erence  in  meth- 
ods of  reporting  these  items  at  the  two  censuses.  In 
1890  the  number  of  proprietors  and  firm  members 
and  their  salaries  were  included  with  salaried  officials 
and  in  1900  the  number  only  was  reported  and  is 
not  shown  in  this  table.  The  number  of  wage-earners 
decreased  10,330,  or  21.8  per  cent;  the  amount  paid 
for  wages  decreased  $434,984,  or  2.4  per  cent;  but  the 
value  of  products  increased  $46,747,589,  or  9.1  per 
cent. 

Table  4  gives  the  rank  of  states  and  territories  in 
1900  and  1905  according  to  number  of  establishments, 
capital,  wage-earners,  wages,  and  value  of  products. 
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Table  4. — Bank  of  states  and  territories  hy  establishments,  capital, 
uage-earners.  wages,  and  value  of  products,  1905  and  1900,  ivith  the 
stales  and  territories  arranged  according  to  the  value  of  products  in 
1905. 


STATE  OB  TEEEITOKT. 


SANK  ACCORDING  TO — 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Wag.'->!arner3  and 
wages. 


Average 
number. 


Wages. 


Value 
oJ  prod- 
ucts. 


1905  1900  1905  1900  1905  1900  1905  1900  1905  1900 


Minnesota 

New  York 

Kansas 

Oluo 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Tennessee 

Texas 

California 

Kentucky 

Washington 

Virginia 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Georgia 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

West  Virginia 

Colorado 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

Arkansas 

Vermont 

Indian  Territory 

New  Hampshire 

Utah 

Montana 

Connecticut 

Alabama 

Idaho 

Delaware 

Rhode  Island 

Arizona 

South  Carolina , 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Wyoming 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 


13 
3 
11 

1 

4 

5 

7 

6 

9 
19 
21 

S 
2s 
10  , 
14 
13 
29  ! 
24 
22 
15 
14 
25 
32 
16 
33 
17 
20 
18 
26 
23 
36 
30 
31 
41 
27 
35 


13 
2 

10 
3 

11 
1 
4 
5 
9 
6 
7 

•>■) 

24 
12 
31 
8 
15 
14 
36 
25 
26 
17 
16 
2S 
33 
18 
34 
19 
21 
20 
30 
23 
38 
27 
32 
41 
29 
37 
38 
35 
39 
42 
38 
43 
42 
40 
43 
44 
43 
45 


1 

■    1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

7 

9 

X 

8 

X 

8 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

fi 

5 

5 

fi 

5 

4 

5 

3 

3 

4 

5 

4 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

X 

7 

7 

4 

6 

5 

8 

10 

8 

12 

10 

10 

10 

9 

12 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

14 

12 

9 

U 

12 

12 

11 

11 

16 

13 

15 

13 

15 

12 

9 

11 

15 

14 

11 

11 

13 

13 

14 

11 

12 

14 

13 

14 

16 

20 

18 

18 

16 

17 

15 

17 

17 

14 

16 

18 

18 

16 

l.'i 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

13 

17 

13 

17 

14 

18 

20 

32 

22 

28 

20 

29 

19 

19 

19 

25 

21 

19 

19 

20 

2.S 

27 

21 

20 

29 

26 

21 

■>i 

IX 

19 

17 

21 

20 

22 

27 

25 

20 

19 

27 

27 

23 

24 

24 

26 

25 

2:^ 

25 

24 

25 

29 

27 

26 

25 

24 

25 

23 

26 

24 

27 

26 

28 

26 

2fi 

oo 

30 

26 

24 

22 

27 

21 

21 

23 

22 

22 

21 

28 

29 

23 

28 

23 

2X 

23 

29 

30 

2S 

31 

29 

W) 

31 

30 

.31 

36 

29 

24 

31 

30 

31 

:« 

.30 

.32 

■m 

:« 

35 

32 

.37 

40 

.34 

;« 

35 

;« 

33 

S.'i 

.35 

.38 

31 

;w 

34 

34 

,34 

.33 

.36 

,32 

33 

■M 

3,5 

.36 

m 

40 

40 

39 

36 

36 

.32 

.31 

;« 

;-io 

M 

32 

37 

43 

41 

.3.5 

;« 

40 

40 

;« 

.38 

.38 

.39 

.39 

36 

39 

39 

.39 

34 

.37 

.34 

38 

;w 

40 

42 

,39 

43 

.38 

43 

41 

41 

41 

43 

44 

41 

42 

44 

42 

45 

44 

42 

36 

44 

43 

43 

46 

45 

41 

m 

41 

42 

44 

40 

42 

47 

46 

45 

49 

46 

47 

46 

45 

42 

46 

45 

46 

44 

47 

48 

45 

47 

46 

47 

48 

49 

49 

47 

49 

,50 

48 

49 

.W 

46 

43 

48 

47 

49 

50 

48 

50 

44 

60 

48 

50 

1 

2 
10 
3 
6 
4 
7 
5 


11 
14 
12 
13 
19 
16 
17 
15 
28 
20 
23 
18 
24 
29 
26 
27 
25 
22 
21 
30 
32 
31 
38 
33 
36 
40 
36 
37 
42 
39 
34 
44 
41 
43 
49 
46 
48 
60 
46 
47 


In  this  and  all  succeeding  tables  the  statistics  of  the 
census  of  1900,  when  used,  are  the  revised  figures  and 
represent  the  merchant  mills  only.  Tables  6  and  13 
are  comparative  summaries  of  the  statistics  for  1900 
and  1905,  and  Table  14  is  a  detailed  summary  of  the 
industry  for  190.5.  These  tables  present  the  statistics 
for  the  industry  in  a  comprehensive  maimer  and 
should  be  studied  in  connection  with  Table  4. 

Minnesota  ranked  first  at  both  censuses  in  all  items, 
except  number  of  establishments,  in  which  it  ranked 
thirteenth  in  1900  and  eleventh  ia  1905.  New  York 
ranked  second  in  all  items  at  the  census  of  1905  and 
second  in  all  except  wage-earners  and  wages  in  1900, 
at  which  time  it  held  third  rank  ia  these  items.  One 
of  the  greatest  advances  in  rank  was  that  for  the  state 
of  Kansas.  In  1900  this  state,  holding  tenth  rank,  re- 
ported products  valued  at  $21,328,747;  in  1905  the 
value  of  products  iucreased  to  $42,034,019,  and  the 
state  advanced  to  third  rank,  passing  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Michigan.  In  the  other  items,  however,  there 
was  no  advance  at  all  comparable  with  that  of  value 
of  products.  In  capital  the  state  advanced  only 
from  ninth  to  seventh  place,  in  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  and  in  the  wages  paid  it  remained  unchanged 
in  rank,  and  in  number  of  estabhshments  _  it  dropped 
from  tenth  to  twelfth  place. 

Of  the  other  leading  states,  the  changes  in  relative 
position  are  slight.  The  lack  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  rank  with  regard  to  value  of  products  and 
that  with  regard  to  other  items  is  notable.  The  first 
state  in  value  of  products,  for  example,  was  eleventh 
in  number  of  establishments,  and  Pennsylvania 
ranked  in  these  items  sixth  and  first,  respectively. 

Table  5  presents  the  statistics  for  the  milhng  indus- 
try for  the  census  of  1905,  by  states,  arranged  in  geo- 
graphic groups. 
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Table  5.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND 


STATE  OK  TEEKITOEY. 

Number 
oJ  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

WAGE-EAKNEKS  AND  WAGES. 

Miscellaneous 
expenses. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

1 

United  States 

10,051 

$265,117,434 

39,110 

»19, 822, 196 

$19,756,711 

2 

North  Atlantic  division 

2,794 

63,860,378 

7,185 

3,637,656 

3,093,189 

8 

161 

72 

109 

142 

22 

86 

825 

182 

1,196 

1,192 

1, 422, 671 
1,008,936 
1,319,735 
1,881,478 
389,  479 
1,336,822 

24, 819, 316 
2,907,260 

18,766,691 

15, 496, 803 

234 
128 
186 
277 
45 
167 

3,063 
464 

2,632 

3,100 

108,382 

63, 464 

91,464 

164,066 

23,771 

85,874 

1,653,122 

210,689 

1,246,836 

1,132,841 

57,941 

35,106 

64,155 

92,980 

13,367 

41,010 

1,726,638 

144,522 

927,480 

932,813 

4 

5 

Vp.rmont. 

fi 

Massachusetts 

7 

Rhode  Island 

8 

rnTinpAt'*>"t 

<t 

New  Yorlc 

in 

11 

PfiTinRylvfl.nin, 

1? 

Delaware 

IS 

47 
202 
365 
194 
234 

29 

"7* 
4,378 

484,171 
2,717,258 
5, 503, 101 
2,622,906 
1,990,346 

206, 619 

1,895,718 

77,684 

139,198,885 

137 
560 
957 
400 
619 

60 
464 

13 

21,207 

58,425 
212,332 
348,681 
183,060 
160,329 

18,414 

146, 096 

6,616 

11,165,276 

48,415 
238,625 
223,190 
116,063 
98,822 
7,708 
197, 123 
2,967 

11,558,198 

14 

l"! 

Virginia 

Ifi 

17 

IS 

South  Carolina 

iq 

sn 

Florida 

?i 

Ohio 

M 

694 
666 
363 
405 
389 
363 
276 
682 
66 
96 
234 
364 

1,171 

14,931,065 

11,906,761 

14, 128, 467 

7,654,270 

10, 645, 861 

34,867,366 

5,216,069 

14,834,042 

2,383,673 

2,427,666 

6,496,878 

13,816,887 

27,960,929 

2,700 

2,289 

2,410 

1,508 

1,361 

4,481 

770 

2,345 

312 

347 

863 

1,831 

4,997 

1,339,668 

1,091,428 

1,210,865 

766,690 

719,682 

2,660,818 

399, 108 

1,090,843 

200, 439 

203,102 

468,268 

1,024,465 

2,124,607 

992,625 
793,605 
806,646 
541,168 
784,055 

4,471,676 
322,960 
960,217 
214,019 
204,249 
390,687 

1,077,391 

2,311,728 

w 

?4 

Illinois 

^s 

w 

Wisconsin 

IW 

?R 

Iowa 

W 

an 

North  Dakota 

31 

31? 

33 

M 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

lii 

388 

387 

40 

3 

91 

33 

75 

154 

500 

7,342,417 
6,927,166 

371,666 

60,200 

1, 362, 669 

889,  461 
3,242,032 
7,785,339 

28,347,086 

1,373 
1,595 
169 
4 
263 
161 
466 
986 

2,540 

515,168 
591,046 

53,887 

1,738 

103, 632 

78,238 
253, 266 
527,652 

1,824,774 

609,530 
488,700 
29,716 
2,496 
70,058 
61,599 
239,532 
810,098 

1,844,294 

3fi 

Tennessee 

37 

Alabama 

3S 

RP 

4n 

41 

Oklahoma 

4'' 

43 

44 

12 

28 

11 

62 

13 

9 

63 

9 

76 

106 

122 

16 

991,191 
685, 397 
222,  440 

2, 325, 671 
139,420 
404,  446 

1,212,439 
411,368 

6,490,492 

3,997,069 
11,467,154 

263,363 

67 

84 

16 

244 

29 

36 

160 

17 

613 

396 

889 

81 

67, 096 

66.864 

11,258 

202,778 

14,362 

24,368 

91,  461 

16,098 

409,828 

271, 183 

669,488 

37,042 

88,552 

56,255 

13,240 

272,670 

6,384 

30,739 

58,147 

20,333 

466,378 

235,836 

695,860 

16,489 

•16 

47 

48 

New  Mexico 

40 

"lO 

Utah 

11 

Ff> 

13 

Oregon 

14 

11 

I  The  statistics  lor  16  establishments,  7  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  9  in  Mississippi,  are  included  in  the  total,  "not  distributed  bv  states  ' 
the  disclosure  of  mdividual  operations  m  certain  particulars.  viioi.iiuui,v.u  uy  t,iaiK,ii, 
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MATEKIALS 

USED. 

PKODUCTS. 

" 

"Wheat. 

All  othar 
materials. 

Wheat  flour. 

Total  cost. 

Total  value. 

AU  other  products. 

Bushels. 

Cost. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

$619,971,161 

494,095,083 

S45i;,306,503 

$163,664,668 

$713,033,395 

104,013,278 

S480,258,514 

$232,774,881 

1 

100,624,523 

47,535.462 

48. 339. 29S 

52,2S5,225 

115,948,661 

10,116,935 

50,  or  2, 902 

65,335,7.59 

2 

3,442,115 

136, 230 

135, 1.5li 

3,306,959 

3,932,882 

24,917 

147,905 

3,784,977 

3 

2,348,332 

382, 785 

45S.  5'.«i 

1, 889, 733 

2,541,775 

76,641 

459,148 

2,082,627 

4 

2,872,445 

15,920 

10.37S 

2,857,067 

3, 206, 075 

3,026 

14, 664 

3,191,411 

5 

4,112,989 

37,429 

39. 9S4 

4,073,005 

4,618,313 

>              8, 435 

46,994 

4, 571, 319 

6 

1,059,438 

1,970 

1,797 

1,057,641 

1, 134, 092 

339 

2,093 

1, 131, 999 

7 

1,690.  486 

6,531 

6,304 

1,684,182 

1,981,774 

1,374 

7,164 

1, 974, 610 

8 

47,372,493 

26,036,183 

26,  508,  7M1 

20,863,713 

54,546,435 

6,678,743 

28,177,883 

26,368,552 

9 

4,521,713 

l,717,!!i:.5 

2,803,858 

5, 468, 613 

354,231 

1,912,982 

3, 555, 631 

10 

33,204,512 

19,207,373 

19,  455,  445 

13,749,067 

38,618,702 

3,969,229 

19,844,069 

18,674,633 

11 

38,905,219 

24.4(*.071 

25,088,843 

13, 816, 376 

44,792,504 

5,027,094 

25,82S,714 

18,963,790 

12 

1,315,404 

832,689 

818,106 

497,298 

1,636,604 

168,944 

865,794 

670,810 

13 

6,209,983 

5, 110. 510 

4,696,624 

1, 513, 359 

7,318,212 

1,015,952 

4,860,034 

2,457,578 

14 

12,170,629 

8, 586,  439 

8,689.548 

3,481,081 

13,832,299 

1,777,169 

8,855,726 

4,976,573 

15 

5,213,205 

3.039.288 

3,197.066 

2,016,149 

6,200,291 

626, 670 

3,390,156 

2,810,135 

16 

5,985,862 

3, 453. 799 

3,789.471 

2,196,391 

6,863,770 

713,400 

3,816,448 

3,047,322 

17 

633.294 

258.438 

279, 874 

353,420 

725, 222 

53,150 

292, 490 

432, 732 

18 

7,264,804 

3,186,908 

3,618,164 

3,646,640 

8,178,926 

671,809 

3,747,466 

4,431,460 

19 

112,038 

112,038 

137,180 

137,180 
104,202,347 

360,243,018 

322.7S.3.302 

292,798.896 

67, 444, 122 

411,477,172 

67,919,469 

307,274,825 

21 

35,626.232 

27. 610, 184 

27,368,002 

8,258,170 

40,865,666 

5,628,179 

27,856,603 

12,998,963 

22 

31,342,117 

25.156,032 

24,308,577 

7, 033, 640 

36,473,543 

5,181,906 

25,282,880 

11,190,063 

23 

34,929,65/ 

28,380,202 

26,637.12b 

8,292,531 

39,892,127 

5,954,680 

27,619,401 

12,272,726 

24 

23,414,207 

19,092,087 

17,047,048 

6,367,159 

26,512,027 

3,901,219 

17,155,090 

9,356,937 

25 

24,756,140 

17,896,060 

16.781,601 

7,974,539 

28,362,237 

3,744,373 

17,611,009 

10,741,228 

26 

109,060,973 

110,046,339 

98,671,534 

10,389,439 

122,059,123 

23,871,227 

103,401,447 

18,657,676 

27 

10,317,008 

8,689,866 

7,889,237 

2, 427, 771 

12,099,493 

1,717,688 

8,371,616 

3,727,877 

28 

32,927,827 

29,507,080 

26,899,942 

6,027,885 

38,026,142 

6,175,541 

28,512,765 

9,513,387 

29 

5,462,541 

5,844,413 

4,889,166 

573,375 

6,463,228 

1,223,219 

5, 513, 564 

949, 674 

30 

6,357,765 

5,705,270 

4,715,970 

641,795 

6, 619, 364 

1,148,024 

5,383.370 

1,135.994 

31 

10,153,429 

8,658,038 

6,955,794 

3,197,635 

12,190,303 

1,739,998 

7, 939, 735 

4,250,568 

32 

36,895,122 

36,197,651 

30,634,839 

6,260,283 

42,034,019 

7,633,415 

32,627,365 

9,406,654 

33 

70,927,252 

54.240,096 

52.926,069 

18,001,183 

82,979,312 

11,425,391 

57,636,618 

26,342,694 

34 

15,099,049 

12,611,709 

12.082,301 

3,016.748 

18,007,786 

2,641,504 

13,205,196 

4,802,590 

35 

21,912.157 

15.144,660 

15,657.858 

6,264.299 

25,350,758 

3, 186, 677 

17,024,123 

8, 326, 635 

36 

1,556,392 

138,420 

151,325 

1,405,067 

1,750,452 

28,483 

158,320 

1,592,132 

37 

53  360 

53,360 

65. 762 

65, 762 

3K 

3,156,600 

l.S67.ii,S9 

1,740.965 

1,415,635 

3, 702, 495 

378,030 

1, 870, 526 

1,8.31,969 

39 

2,156.000 

1.. 5.54. 070 

1.437.9.38 

718,062 

2,  582, 657 

327,060 

1,617,265 

965,392 

40 

8,030,939 

7,5.57.640 

6.521,893 

1,609,046 

9,436,266 

1,635,257 

7,269,368 

2,166,898 

41 

18,962,755 

15. 36.5. 908 

15.333,789 

3,628,966 

22,083,136 

3,228,380 

16,491,820 

5,691,316 

42 

48,608.335 

44,701,152 

36,821,897 

11,786,438 

57,066,458 

9,450,989 

38,555,080 

18,511,378 

43 

1,592,385 

1.462,979 

1,410,091 

182,294 

2,003,136 

297,806 

1,723,722 

279, 414 

44 

1,315,398 

1,509.784 

1,114,237 

201,161 

1,584,473 

309, 476 

1, 225, 672 

358,801 

45 

219,155 

222.478 

192,232 

26,923 

283,653 

43,758 

226,754 

56,899 

46 

4,797,409 

4.636.278 

3,855,777 

941,632 

5,783,421 

970,088 

4, 377, 477 

1, 405, 944 

47 

311,857 

250,676 

239,496 

72,361 

388,124 

51,068 

268,111 

120,013 

48 

641,201 

358,747 

380,670 

260,531 

743, 124 

72,898 

422,111 

321,013 

49 

2,043,054 

2.251,616 

1,892,085 

150,969 

2,425,791 

453,804 

1,963,322 

462,  469 

60 

431,817 

237,190 

228,940 

202,877 

520, 969 

47,  456 

256,978 

263, 991 

61 

12,771,390 

13.887,162 

10,743,311 

2,028,079 

14,663,612 

3,024,287 

11,164,330 

3,509,282 

52 

7,352,430 

8.059,304 

6,223,471 

1,128,959 

8,467,613 

1,740,849 

6,324,932 

2, 142, 681 

53 

17,132,239 

11.825,938 

10,541,587 

6,590,652 

20,202,542 

2, 439, 499 

10,611,671 

9, 590, 871 

54 

662,814 

367,000 

331,500 

331,314 

769,288 

73,400 

360,375 

418.913 

55 
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Of  the  different  geographic  divisions  the  North 
Central  was  by  far  the  most  important  in  ail  items. 
There  was  reported  for  this  group  43.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  establishments,  52.5  per  cent  of 
the  capital,  54.2  per  cent  of  the  number  of  wage- 
earners,  56.3  per  cent  of  the  wages,  58.1  per  cent 
of  the  cost .  of  materials,  and  57.7  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  products  for  the  United  States. 

The  North  Atlantic  division  was  next  in  importance, 
and  reported  27.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
establishments,  20.3  per  cent  of  the  capital,  18.4  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  wage-earners,  17.8  per  cent  of 
wages,  16.2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  materials,  and  16.3 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  products. 

The  South  Central  division  was  next  in  importance, 
and  of  the  other  two  groups  the  South  Atlantic 
division  reported  a  larger  number  of  estabHshments 
and  wage-earners,  but  the  Western  exceeded  the 
South  'Atlantic  in  capital,  wages,  cost  of  materials, 
and  value  of  products. 

As  shown  by  Tables  5  and  13,  Minnesota  led  all 
the  other  states  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested, 
reporting  13.1  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United 
States,  a  gain  over  1900  of  $11,141,464,  or  47  per 
cent,  and  New  York  represented  9.4  per  cent  of  the 
total,  with  a  gain  over  1900  of  $4,850,394,  or  24.3  per 
cent.  Pennsylvania  with  7.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
capital,  showed  an  increase  over  1900  of  $3,779,- 
762,  or  25.2  per  cent.  In  Ohio  the  capital  invested 
in  1905  was  5.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  increase 
over  1900   was  $4,158,261,  or  38.6  per  cent. 

In  number  of  wage-earners  employed  and  amount 
paid  for  wages  the  same  states  led,  the  only  difference 
being  that  Ohio  held  third  place  and  Pennsylvania 
fourth.  Minnesota  gave  employment  to  4,481  wage- 
earners,  or  11.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  paying  in  wages 
the  sum  of  $2,650,818,  or  13.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
for  the  United  States.  New  York  employed  7.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  and  paid 

7.8  per    cent    of    the   total    wages.      Ohio    reported 

6.9  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners  and  paid  6.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  wages.  Pennsylvania  gave  employment 
to  2,632  wage-earners,  or  6.7  per  cent  of  the  total, 
and  paid  in  wages  6.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  Minnesota  the  value  of  products  reached  the 
sum  of  $122,059,123,  or  17.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
for  the  United  States.  The  increase  since  1900,  the 
largest  reported  by  any  state,  was  $39,071,069,  a 
gain  of  47.1  per  cent.  New  York  reported  7.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products.  In  amount 
of  actual  increase  New  York  was  third,  the  gain 
over  1900  amounting  to  $18,615,942,  or  51.8  per  cent. 
Kansas  was  third  in  value  of  products,  with  5.9  per 
cent  of  the  total,  but  second  in  amount  and  first  in 
percentage  of  increase.  Although  the  increase,  $20,705,- 
272,  between  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905  was  less  than 
that  shown  in  Minnesota,  the  percentage  of  increase 


was  much  greater,  being  97.1  per  cent.  The  value  of 
products  for  Ohio  was  5.7  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
United  States,  and  the  increase  in  value  over  1900 
$5,778,013,  or  16.5  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  value  of  products  for 
this  industry  is,  however,  misleading  because  of  the 
fact  that  in  1904  the  prices  of  grain,  and  consequently 
of  products  manufactured  from  grain,  were  consid- 
erably higher  than  in  1900.  For  this  reason  the  per- 
centages of  increase  in  values  are  greater  than  those 
for  quantities  and  do  not  represent  the  true  increase  in 
the  milling  industry.  An  illustration  of  this  is  found 
in  Colorado  (Table  13),  where  the  quantity  of  wheat 
used  in  1905  was  158,175  bushels  less  than  that  in 
1900,  the  quantity  of  corn  639,936  bushels  less,  and 
of  oats  and  other  grain  439,919  bushels  less;  but  the 
cost  of  the  grain  used  in  1905  was  greater  than  that  of 
1900  by  $1,037,224  and  the  value  of  products  greater 
by  $1,342,401. 

Table  6  gives  the  materials  by  kind,  quantity,  and 
cost  and  the  products  by  kind,  (quantity,  and  value 
for  the  United  States  in  1900  and  1905. 

Table  6. — Materials  used,  by  kind,  quantity,  and  cost;  and  products, 

by  kind,  quantity,  and  value:  1905  and  1900. 


Materials  used,  total  cost 

Grain: 

Total  bushels 

Total  cost 

Wheat- 
Bushels 

Cost 

Com— 

Bushels 

Cost 

Rye — 

Bushels 

Cost 

Buckwheat^ 

Bushels 

Cost 

Barley- 
Bushels  

Cost 

Oats— 

Bushels 

Cost 

Other  grain — 

Bushels 

Cost 

Barrels  (purchased) 

Sacks  (purchased) 

Cooperage  stock,  and  cloth  and  paper 

for  sacks 

AH  other  materials ,'  _ 

Products,  total  value 

Wheat  flour: 

Barrels 

Value V.V.W 

Bye  flour: 

Barrels 

Value .".'.'.""  \\ 

Com  meal  and  corn  flour: 

Barrels 

Value '.v.'.'..'.'.'.'.'. 

Buckwheat  flour: 

Pounds 

Value 

Barley  meal : 

Pounds 

Value 

Hominy  and  grits: 

Pounds 

Value 

Feed:  

Pounds 

Value 

Offal:  

Pounds 

Value 

All  other  products 


1905 


$619,971,161 

754,945,729 
$585,065,067 

494,096,083 
$466,306,503 

178,217,321 
$91,758,882 

11,480,370 
$7,619,473 

6,631,305 
$3,948,160 

18,628,552 
$8,847,684 

45,381,009 
$16,199,679 

612,089 

$384,786 

54,546,074 

$16,807,001 

$1,613,332 
$11,940,687 
$713,033,395 

2104,013,278 
$480,258,514 

1,503,100 
$5,892,108 

23,624,693 
$56,368,556 

175,354,062 
$4,379,359 

68,508,665 
$922,884 

756,861,398 
$8,455,420 

1,913,572,697 
$76,096,127 

;,937,251,392 
$76,105,532 
$4,554,896 


1900 


$428,116,757 

729,061,820 
$399,726,710 

471,306,986 
$306,101,028 

180,673,076 
$67,817,217 

10,088,381 
$4,943,126 

5,490,156 
$2,891,616 

10,067,348 
$3,748,822 

47,175,766 
$12,689,604 

4,360,107 

$1,535,397 

$4,618,715 

$11,431,060 

$1,551,802 
$10,788,470 
$501,396,304 

99,763,777 
$333,997,686 

1,443,339 
$4,146,566 

27,838,811 
$62,167,739 

143,190,724 
$3,190,162 

91,275,646 
$963,710 

291,726,145 
$2,667,084 

7,986,169,122 
$63,011,421 

6,328,815,746 

$36,679,196 

$4,673,751 


Per  cent 

■  ol 
increase. 


44.8 

3.6 
46.4 

4.8 
49.1 

'1.3 
36.3 

13.8 
64.1 

19.0 
36.5 

85.0 
136.0 

13.8 
27.7 

I86  0 
174.9 
11.6 
47.0 

4.0 
10.7 
42.2 

4.3 
43.8 

4.1 
42.1 

116.1 
8.1 

22.5 
37.3 

124.9 
14.2 

169.4 
229.4 

113.4 
20.8 

41.2 
107.6 
12.5 


iDecrease. 


sinchides  404,928  barrels  of  Graham  flour. 
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At  the  census  of  1905  there  was  reported  for  tho 
United  States  a  total  of  754,945,729  bushels  of  all 
kinds  of  grain  at  a  cost  of  $585,065,067,  an  increase  in 
quantity  over  1900  of  25,88.3,939  bushels,  or  3.5  per 
cent,  while  the  cost  increased  §185,338,357,  or  46.4 
per  cent.  Of  the  total  nun.ber  of  bushels  of  grain  of 
all  kinds,  494,095,083,  or  65.4  per  cent,  was  wheat,  the 
cost  of  which  was  .S456,306,503,  or  78  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenditure  for  grain.  The  quantity  of  wheat 
used  was  thus  nearly  twice  and  its  cost  more  than  three 
times  that  of  all  of  the  other  kinds  of  grain  used  in  the 
mills  of  the  country.  The  quantity  of  wheat  reported 
in  1905  was  22,788,097  bushels  greater  than  that  for 
1900,  a  gain  of  only  4.8  per  cent,  but  its  cost  increased 
S150,205,475,  or  49.1  per  cent.  Corn,  the  grain  next 
in  importance,  decreased  in  quantity  used,  2,355,755 
bushels,  or  1.3  per  cent.  The  cost,  however,  increased 
823,941,665,  or  35.3  per  cent.  There  was  also  a  smaller 
ouantity  of  oats  used  in  1905  than  in  1900,  although 
the  cost  increased' $3,510,075.  There  was  a  snail 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  rye,  buckwheat," and  barley 
used  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  "other  grain," 
under  which  is  classed  all  kinds  of  grain  not  spe- 
cifically mentioned. 

Of  the  total  value  of  products  reported  in  1905, 
amounting  to  -$713, 033,395,  the  value  of  wheat  flour 
formed  67.4  per  cent  and  the  value  of  offal,  the 
principal  part  of  which  is  the  by-product  of  the 
manufacture  of  wheat  flour,  was  10.7  per  cent.  The 
quantity  of  wheat  flour  manufactured  in  1905  shows 
an  increase  over  that  in  1900  of  4,249,501  barrels,  or 
4.2  per  cent,  wMle  its  value  increased  $146,260,828, 
or  43.8  per  cent.  Of  the  other  products,  rye  and 
buckwheat  flour  show  small  increases  in.  quantity, 
hominy  and  grits  an  increase  of  more  than  150  per  cent, 
while  the  quantities  of  barley  meal,  corn  meal  and 
flotu-,  and  feed  show  small  decreases. 

Table  7  gives  the  number  of  establishments  and  the 
value  of  products  for  all  cities  reporting  flour  and 
grist  mill  products,  valued  at  $3,000,000  and  over  in 
1905. 

■  Table  7. — Cities  reporting  flour  and  grist  mill  products  valued  at 
$3,000,000  and  over:  1905. 


CITY. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Value  of 
products. 

Miimoapolis,  Minn 

12 
8 
9 
6 

10 
6 
9 
5 
4 
9 
6 
9 
8 
3 
3 
9 
6 

10 
7 

$62,754,446 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

11,085,674 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

9,807,906 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

6,320,428 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

6,515,749 

Seattle,  Wash 

4,593,566 

IndianapoUs,  Ind 

4,42S,664 

Louisville,  Ky. 

4,373.890 

Na-shville,  Tenn 

4,242,491 

St.Louis,Mo 

3,974,437 

Chicago,IU .            

3,919,276 

Topeka,  Kaim...                                                                  

3,745,130 

Toledo,  Ohio 

3,676,290 

Superior,  Wis 

3.617,819 

Alton,  m.... 

3,460,893 

San  Pranrisco,  Cal 

3,422,672 

Decatur,  111 

3,407,504 

Rochester,  N.Y...                                                   

3,222,257 

Detroit,Mich 

3,034,388 

Situated  at  the  door  of  the  great  northwestern 
wheat  belt  and  with,  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  furnish- 
ing an  abundance  of  waterpower,  Minneapolis  has 
become  the  chief  milling  center  of  the  country.  Some 
of  the  largest  mills  in  the  world  are  located  there.  At 
the  census  of  1905  there  were  12  mills  in  operation  in 
that  city,  the  total  value  of  production  of  which 
a'uounted  to  $62,754,446,  an  average  value  of  products 
per  establishment  of  over  $5,000,000.  The  value  of 
products  for  Alinneapolis  was  over  five  and  a  half  times 
that  of  the  next  largest  city,  and  greater  than  the 
combined  output  of  the  11  next  largest  cities.  New 
York  city  was  second  in  rank,  with  8  estabhshments, 
and  products  valued  at  $11,085,674.  Buffalo  was  third, 
with  9  mills,  and  products  amounting  to  $9,807,906; 
Milwaukee  fourth,  and  Kansas  City  fifth. 

^y^leat  Jlour. — Table  8  shows,  by  states,  the  number 
of  1  ills  manufacturing  wheat  flour,  classified  according 
to  the  annual  production  in  barrels. 

Table  8. — Classifimtion  of  mills  according  to  annual  production  of 
wheat  flour:  1905. 


STATE   OE  TEEKITOEY. 

Total. 

Less 

than 

1,000 

barrels 

1,000 

to 

4,999 

barrels 

5,000 

to 

19,999 

barrels. 

20,000 

to 

99,999 

barrels. 

100,000 
barrels 

or 
more. 

United  States     .... 

7,685 

1,272 

3,502 

2,123 

622 

166 

Alabama 

11 
9 

81 

83 

48 

7 

46 

2 

69 

28 

302 

23 

.W7 

234 

248 

358 

15 

182 

8 

367 

338 

2 

525 

12 

222 

9 

8 

94 

13 

304 

213 

66 

669 

63 

94 

870 

6 

23 

92 

361 

125 

63 

11 

330 

Ij5 

173 

317 

11 

3 

4' 

8 

5 
7 
7 

7 

4 

54 

31 

12 

1 
4 
21 
22 
17 

1 
2 
18 
13 

.'Arkansas 

4 

Colorado     

Delaware 

31 

7 

1 

fi 
5 
47 
3 
32 
13 
78 
14 

District  of  Columbia 

fieorgia  

22 

48' 

3 
56 
58 
19 
53 

8 
39 

6 
50 
20 

2 
66 

i9' 

2 
7 

27 

2 

112 

48 
1 

40 
6 
7 
245 
6 
6 
4 

42 
7 
2 

10 

56 
4 

56 

80 
1 

36 

10 

106 

8 

213 

98 

55 

189 

5 

98 

2 

173 
110 

5 
13 
89 

9 
199 
62 
75 
99 

2 
39 

1 

12 

Indian  Territory  ... 

Iowa                

3 

Kentucky  

3 

Maryland       

5 

\ 

Massachusetts 

110 
130 

27 
44 

Mississippi 

282 

4 

89 

3 

125 

4 

97 

4 

42 
4 
16 

10 

Montana  

Neyada            

1 
1 

New  Jersey  

42 
5 

92 
126 

12 
363 

10 

41 
467 

24 
6 
64 
37 
26 

226 
22 
35 

139 

New  York       

22 
2 
13 
34 
26 
9 
23 

14 

Ohio 

Oklahoma     

6 
1 

6 

15 
20 

190 

30 

29 

1 

201 

90 

154 

8 

2 
53 
113 
48 
29 

14 
11 
32 
3 

5 

8 

Utah                                 .... 

Vermont      

59 
26 
19 
69 
2 

12 
22 

"i 

17 

2 

Washington       

6 

7 

Of  the  mills  producing  100,000  barrels  or  more,  Mia- 
nesota  had  the  largest  number,  34;  Kansas  was  next, 
with  21;  New  York  third,  with  14;  Illinois  fourth, 
with  12;  and  Missouri  fifth,  with  10.  These  5  states 
reported  more  than  one-half  of  the  mills  of  this  size  in 
the  United  States,  the  others  being  distributed  among 
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20  of  the  remaining  states.  In  the  next  larger  class 
of  miUs  Kansas  had  78;  Illinois,  47;  Minnesota,  44;  and 
Missouri,  42.  Of  the  mills  third  in  size,  Ohio  reported 
the  largest  number,  226;  Indiana,  199;  Pennsylvania, 
139;  Minnesota,  130;  and  Missouri,  125.  In  the  next 
class  Pennsylvania  was  first,  with  457;  Ohio  second, 
with  353;  Missouri  third,  with  282;  Indiana  fourth, 
with  213;  and  Virginia  fifth,  with  201.  Of  the  small 
sized  mills,  the  largest  number  was  ia  Pennsylvania, 
which  state  reported  245.  New  York  was  next,  with 
112.  Pennsylvania  reported  the  largest  number  of 
mills  of  all  sizes,  there  being  870  in  the  state.  Ohio 
was  second,  with  659;  Missouri  third,  with  525;  and 
Indiana  fourth,  with  507.  Minnesota,  which  led  all 
the  other  states  in  the  production  of  wheat  flour, 
ranked  eighth  in  the  number  of  establishments  manu- 
facturing wheat  flour.  There  were  2  states,  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  for  which  no  merchant  mills  grinding 
wheat  flour  were  reported. 

Of  the  10,051  mills  reporting  in  1905,  7,684,  or  76.5 
per  cent,  were  engaged  to  some  extent  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wheat  flour.  These  mills  used  494,095,083 
bushels  of  wheat,  the  cost  of  which  was  $456,306,503, 
an  average  of  92  cents  per  bushel.  From  this  was 
manufactured  104,013,278  barrels  of  flour,  valued  at 
$480,258,514,  or  $4.62  per  barrel,  each  requiring  an 
average  of  4.75  bushels  of  wheat.  In  1900  the  cost  of 
wheat  averaged  65  cents  per  bushel  and  the  value  of 
wheat  flour  $3.35  per  barrel,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
used  for  each  barrel  of  flour  being  practically  the  same 
as  in  1905.  The  cost  of  wheat  per  bushel  and  the 
value  per  barrel  have  thus  increased  about  40  per  cent 
in  the  last  five  years. 

Minnesota  ranked  first  in  the  production  of  wheat 
flour  at  both  censuses.  In  1905  there  was  an  increase 
of  11  mills  over  the  number  reported  in  1900.  The 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  used  by  these  mills  was  an 
increase  of  7,448,505  bushels,  or  7.3  per  cent,  and  the 
cost  increased  $32,211,700,  or  48.5  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  number  of  barrels  of  flour  manufactured 
was  1,229,394,  or  5.4  per  cent,  and  in  its  value, 
$31,231,383,  or  43.3  per  cent. 

Kansas  ranked  second  in  1905,  advancing  from 
ninth  place  in  1900.  There  were  10  more  establish- 
ments reported,  and  the  quantity  of  wheat  used  was 


12,869,337  bushels,  or  55.2  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1900,  the  cost  increasing  $17,544,380,  or  134  per  cent. 
The  quantity  of  flour  manufactured  increased  2,624,- 
651  barrels,  or  52.4  per  cent,  and  the  value  $17,611,387, 
or  117.3  per  cent.  Missouri  held  sixth  rank  in  1900 
and  advanced  to  third  in  1905,  and  New  York,  which 
was  fifth  in  1900,  advanced  to  fourth  in  1905.  Both 
states  made  substantial  gains  in  the  quantity  of  flour 
manufactured. 

Ohio,  which  was  second  in  rank  in  1900,  was  fifth  in 
1905.  The  state  shows  a  considerable  decrease  in 
quantity  of  flour  which  dropped  from  7,113,343  bar- 
rels in  1900  to  5,628,179  in  1905,  although  its  value 
increased.  Illinois  was  third  in  1900  and  dropped  to 
sixth  place  in  1905,  due  rather  to  the  increase  in 
other  states  than  to  a  decrease  in  its  own  products, 
as  the  state  manufactured  practically  the  same  num- 
ber of  barrels  in  1905  as  in  1900.  Indiana  shows 
a  decrease  of  551,402  barrels  and  drops  from  fourth 
place  in  1900  to  seventh  in  1905.  Pennsylvania  also 
shows  a  loss,  the  difference  being  481,603  barrels,  and 
the  state  drops  from  seventh  to  eighth  place.  Of 
the  other  states  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Tennessee,  CaH- 
fornia,  Iowa,  Oregon,  Maryland,  Colorado,  Utah, 
New  Jersey,  and  Arkansas  show  decreases ;  and  Texas, 
Kentucky,  Washington,  Virginia,  Nebraska,  Okla- 
homa, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  West  Virgirua  show  increases  in  the  quan- 
tity of  flour  manufactured. 

The  average  cost  of  wheat  ranged  from  77  cents  per 
bushel  in  Oregon  and  Washington  to  $1.14  in  Georgia, 
while  the  average  price  of  flour  ranged  from  $3.63  in 
Oregon  to  $5.58  in  Georgia,  the  location  of  the  mills  in 
reference  to  the  wheat  growing  states  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  governing  the  prices  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Table  9  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  wheat  flour,  showing  the  number  of  such  estab- 
lishments, the  quantity  of  wheat  used  and  its  cost, 
and  the  number  of  barrels  of  flour  manufactured  and 
its  value,  by  states  and  territories,  in  the  order  of  their 
raids;.  It  also  gives  the  average  value  per  barrel  of 
flour,  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  required  to  make  a 
barrel  of  flour,  and  the  average  cost  per  bushel  of 
wheat  for  the  various  states. 
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Tabib  9.— comparative  SUMMARY  OF  MERCHANT  MILLS  IN  ORDER  OF  THEIR  RANK  AS  PRODUCERS  OF  WHEAT 
FLOUR,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  HAVING  A  PRODUCT  OF  $1,000,000  AND  OVER:  1905  AND  1900. 


BTATE  OB  TERRITORY. 


Census. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


RAW  MATERIAL,  WHEAT. 


United  States 1905 

1900 

Miimesota j90S 


Kansas. 


1905 
1900 


Missouri 1905 


New  York. 


Ohio. 


Illinois. 


Indiana. 


1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 


Pennsylvania 1905 

'  I     1900 

Wisconsin 1905 

1900 


Micliigan !    1905 

*  1900 


Tennessee. 


Kentucky. 


1905 
1900 


1905 


1905 
1900 


Washington 1905 

'     1900 

CaWomia 1905 

1900 


Virginia 1905 

1900 


Iowa.. 


South  Dakota. 


1905 

1900 

Maryland 1905 

1900 


Colorado 

North  Carolina. 

Georgia 

West  Virginia.. 
Utah 


New  .Jersey 

Arkansas 

AU  other  scates. 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


U05 
1900 


7,685 
7,442 

338 
327 

248 
238 

525   i 
608 

304 

27J  ; 

659 
632 

302  I 
306 

507 
483 


1905 
1900    . 


Nebraska 1905 

1900 
1 

Oklahoma '    1905 

1900 

Oregon 1905 

1900 

North  Dakota 1905 

1900 


870 
836 


317 
321 


367 
372 


361 
333 


125 
99 


358 
318 


3.30 
314 


234 
264 


222 
219 


94 


182 
164 


213 
202 


173 
169 


94 
107 


243 
302 


Bushels. 


494,095,083 
471,300,980 


Cost. 


$456,306,503 
306, 101, 028 


PRODUCTS,  FLOUR. 


Barrels. 


110,046,339 
rU2.5(J7.Ki4 

3h.  l'.)7,  lol 
23,:CS,314 

29,.">O7,0S0 
24,0'-'S,74B 

26,036.183 
23,160,955 

27, 610, 184 
33,753,826 

28, 380, 202 
28,198,219 

25,156,032 
28, 765, 523 

19,207,373 
21,277,176 

17,896,060 
21,784,604 

19,092,087 
19, 197, 782 

15, 144, 660 
16,036,045 

15,365,908 
12,177,919 

12,611,709 
12,080,158 

13,887,162 
8,772,778 

11,825,938 
12,744,275 

8,  586, 439 
7,202,821 

8,689,866 
11, 604. 496 

8,658,038 
8, 404, 370 

7, 557. 640 
4,393,075 

8,059,304 
8,  603,  442 

6,844,493 
4,667,032 

5,705,270 
4,279,664 

.5, 110,  510 
6,744,692 

4, 635, 278 
4,793,453 

3, 453, 799 
2,900,736 

3,186,908 
2, 646, 4.56 

3,039,288 
2, 940, 9-51 

2,251,616 
2, 324, 135 

1,711,041 
2,222,002 

1,867,689 
2,594,8.57 

7,773,336 
7,081,6.50 


Value. 


104,013,278 
99,763,777 


5480,2.58,514 
333,!W7.li8B 


Rank, 


98,671,534 
66,459,834 

30,634,839 
13, 090, 459 

26,899,942 
15, 427, 351 

26,508,780 
17,169,976 

27, 368, 062 
23,528,633 

26, 637, 126 
18,960,992 

24,308,577 
18,911,006 

19,465,445 
15,088,596 

16, 781, 601 
14, 490, 187 

17,047,048 
13,372,561 

15,657,858 
11, 240, 604 

15,333,789 
8,013,717 

12,082,301 
8, 158, 644 

10,743,311 
4.260,327 

10,541,587 
7,623,512 

8.689,548 
6,062,119 

7, 889, 237 
6,494,961 

6,95.5,794 
4,402,921 

6,521,893 
2,377,078 

6,223,471 
4,280,159 

4,889,1 1 «; 
2, 673,  .526 

4,715,970 
2,  ,332, 717 

4, 696,  624 
4, 744, 120 

3, 855, 777 
2, 675, 409 

3,789,471 
2,274,943 

3, 618, 164 
2, 142, 404 

3,197,066 
2,067,884 

1,892,085 
1,124,820 

1, 717, 8.55 
1, 663, 392 

1,740,965 
1,  688, 104 

7,241,627 
4,420.072 


23,871,227 
22,041,833 

7, 633, 415 
5, 008, 764 

6, 175, 541 
6,022,943 

0,678,743 
5,107,418 

6, 628, 179 
7,11'3,343 

6,954,680 
5,932,815 

5,181,906 
5,733,308 

3,969,229 
4,450,832 

3,744,373 
4,638,698 

3,901,219 
4,050,329 

3, 186, 677 
3,339,040 

3,228,380 
2,546,477 

2,641,504 
2,527,699 

3,024,287 
1,863,271 

2, 439, 499 
2,6.53,936 

1, 777, 169 
1,508,929 

1,717,688 
2,273,924 

1,7.39,998 
1, 666, 390 

1,635,2,57 
947,963 

1,740,849 
1,778,799 

1,223,219 
997, 196 

1,148,024 
897,026 

1,015,952 
1,401,948 

970,088 
995, 592 

713, 400 
594, 617 

671,809 
596,020 

626, 670 
690, 917 

453,804 
466, 474 

3.54, 231 
446,116 

378,030 
524, 122 

1, 588,  231 
1.457,039 


103,401,447 
72,170,064 

32,627,365 
15,015,978 

28,512,755 
17,029,182 

28,177,883 
18, 569, 427 

27,856,603 
25,140,728 

27,619,401 
20,320,387 

25,282,880 
20, 069, 146 

19,844,069 
15,935,768 

17,611,009 
15,082,162 

17,155,090 
14,349,601 

17, 024, 123 
12, 590, 493 

16,491,820 
8,824,717 

13,205,196 
9,176,202 

11,154,330 
4,719,797 

10,611,671 
7,928,449 

8,855,726 
6,580,887 

8,371,616 
7, 632,  378 

7, 939, 735 
5,150,851 

7, 269,  368 
2,769,364 

6,324,932 
4, 620, 351 

5, 613,  554 
3,177,946 

5,  .383, 370 
2, 643, 678 

4,.Siin.i,.')4 
6, 157, 198 

4, 377, 477 
3,015,051 

3,816,448 
2,  542, 392 

3,747,466 
2,622,708 

3, 390, 156 
2, 284,  571 

1, 963, 322 
1, 275, 359 

1,912,982 
1,787,025 

1,. 870,526 
1,709,170 

8, 085,  560 
5.046,666 


Average 

value 

per 

barrel. 


25 


i4  62 
3.35 


4.33 
3.  Id 


4  27 
3.00 


4  62 
3  39 


4.96 
3.64 


4  95 
3.53 


4  64 
3.43 


488 
3.60 


5.00 
3.68 


4  70 
3.26 


440 
3.54 


6.34 
3.77 


5.11 
3.47 


5.00 
3.63 


3.69 
2.55 


435 
2.99 


4  98 
3.70 


4  87 
3.36 


4  56 
3.09 


4  45 
2  92 


3.63 
2  60 


4  51 
3.19 


4  69 
2  95 


Average 
bushels 

of  wheat 

per 
barrel. 


1.78 


4  51 
3.03 


6.35 
4  28 


5.58 
440 


5.41 
3.87 


4  33 
2  73 


6.40 
4  01 


4  95 


5.09 
3.46 


4  75 
4  72 


Average 
cost  per 
bushel. 


4  61 
4  63 


4  74 
4  66 


4  78 
4  78 


458 
4  53 


4  91 
4  75 


4  77 
4  75 


485 
6.02 


484 

4  78 


4  78 
4  70 


4  89 

4  74 


4  7.5 
480 


4  76 

4  78 


4  77 
4  78 


4  69 
4  73 


486 
4  80 


4  83 
4  77 


5.06 
5.10 


4  98 
6.04 


4  62 
4  63 


4  63 
4  84 


4  78 
468 


4  97 

4  77 


6.03 

4  81 


4  78 
4  81 


4  84 
4  88 


4  74 
4  44 


4  85 
4  98 


4  96 
4  98 


483 
498 


4  94 
4  95 


■50  92 

.  05 


.85 
.66 


.91 
.64 


1.02 
.74 


.94 
.67 


.97 
.66 


1.01 
.71 


.94 
.67 


.89 
.70 


1.03 
.70 


LOO 
.66 


.96 
.08 


.77 
.48 


1.01 
.70 


.91 
.56 


.80 

.52 


.86 
.54 


.77 
.60 


.84 
.57 


.83 
.55 


.92 
.70 


.83 
.66 


1.10 

.78 


1.14 
.81 


1.05 
.70 


.84 


1.00 
.76 


.93 

.61 


.93 
.62 
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Corn  products. — Table  10  is  a  comparative  summary 
of  the  quantity  and  cost  of  corn  ground,  by  states  and 
territories,  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Table  10. — Comparative  summary  of  states  and  territories  grinding 
over  1,000,000  bushels  of  corn:  1905  and  1900. 


CORN. 

STATE   OK  TEREITORT. 

Bushels. 

Cost. 

United  States                 ... 

1905 
190O 

1905 
1900 

178,217,321 
180,573,076 

$91,758,882 
67,817,217 

19,747,956 
17,843,753 

11,030,517 
7,346,287 

Pp.misylvn.Tiifl 

1905 
1900 

14,668,274 
13,001,739 

8,109,064 
6,284,115 

1905 
1900 

12,816,823 
11,373,625 

6,746,949 
3,607,251 

Indiana 

1905 
1900 

11,177,094 
12,882,582 

6,182,341 
4,220,079 

Ohio 

1905 
1900 

10,443,366 
10,640,919 

5,027,378 
3,676,025 

TeiTinfiHRPA ,       ' 

1905 
1900 

9,062,184 
8,853,032 

4,801,171 
3,704,164 

1905 
1900 

8,790,875 
11,187,422 

3,783,639 
3,338,340 

Missouri , 

1905 
1900 

8,013,969 
9,162,031 

3,615,528 
3, 171, 388 

MicMgan 

1905 
1900 

6, 256, 432 
6,407,395 

3,121,460 
2,369,441 

1905 
1900 

6,247,591 
9,117,277 

3,649,038 
3,845,799 

1905 
1900 

6,138,934 
3,792,211 

3,211,483 
1,863,496 

Virginia 

1905 
1900 

5,086,297 
4,467,120 

2,769,322 
1,924,536 

Nebraska 

1905 
1900 

4,643,456 
3,149,536 

1,846,619 
826,382 

1905 
1900 

4,545,168 
4,376,896 

2,749,466 
1,987,287 

1905 
1900 

4,219,724 
4,478,660 

2,100,636 
1,860,036 

1905 
1900 

4,182,282 
2,973,153 

2,177,086 
1,044,031 

Vermont 

1905 
1900 

4,118,390 
4,188,932 

2,401,439 
1,731,841 

1905 
1900 

3,623,460 
4,056,870 

2,014,932 
1,651,951 

Wisconsin 

1905 
1900 

3,430,171 
4,191,433 

1,692,454 
1,364,969 

1905 
1900 

2,966,052 
2,679,432 

1  825  724 

1,313^421 

New  Hampshire 

1905 
1900 

2,807,347 
3,172,036 

1,641,162 
1,324,178 

1905 
1900 

2,791,879 
1,658,156 

1,549,161 
714,681 

1905 
1900 

2,646,411 
3, 452, 826 

1.159  531 

1,037,106 

1905 
1900 

2,463,049 
4,198,690 

1,011,436 
1,108,167 

ArlfaTififl"     

1905 
1900 

2,400,269 
1,310,308 

1,216,047 
606,863 

1905 
1900 

2,289,271 
2,644,284 

1,317,763 
1,060,936 

Alabama 

1905 
1900 

2,258,428 
1,977,325 

1, 291, 547 

906,722 

1905 
1900 

2,206,932 
1,256,689 

885,218 
314,413 

Maryland 

1906 
1900 

1,898,891 
2,184,949 

993  781 

830, 624 

1905 
1900 

1,590  601 
2,526,591 

826, 906 
1,061,121 

1905 
1900 

5,795,746 
7,490,304 

3,111,095 
2,931,567 

In  the  manufacture  of  wheat  products  the  body  of 
the  wheat  is  readily  separated  from  the  outer  cover- 
ings in  the  milling  processes.  The  former  produces 
flour,  practically  all  of  which  enters  food  for  human 
consumption,  while  the  latter,  which  are  known  as 
bran  and  middlings  and  shown  in  these  statistics  as 
offal,  are  used  for  cattle  feed.  With  corn,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  way  of  determining  the  quan- 
tity of  products  manufactured  from  it  that  enters 
into  human  food.  Owing  to  the  fact,  too,  that  other 
grains,  such  as  oats,  rye,  barley,  etc.,  are  ground  with 
corn  in  the  production  of  feed,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  exact  value  of  the  products  manu- 
factured from  corn. 

There  were  reported  as  ground  in  the  mills  of  the 
United  States  during  the  census  year  a  total  of 
178,217,321  bushels  of  corn,  valued  at  $91,758,882, 
an  average  cost  of  51  cents  per  bushel.  In  1900  there 
were  180,573,076  bushels  reported,  costing  $67,817,217, 
an .  average  of  38  cents  per  bushel.  There  was  a 
decrease  in  quantity  of  2,355,755  bushels,  or  1.3  per 
cent,  but.  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  $23,941,665,  or 
35.3  per  cent. 

New  York  ranked  first  in  quantity  of  corn  used, 
with  19,747,956  bushels,  a  gain  of  1,904,203  bushels 
over  that  reported  in  1900;  Peimsylvania,  second, 
with  a  gain  of  1,656,535  bushels;  and  Illinois,  third, 
with  a  gain  of  1,443,198  bushels.  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
which  were  fourth  and  fifth,  show  decreases  in  quan- 
tity. Of  the  other  states,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Vir- 
ginia, Nebraska,  Maine,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Vest 
Virginia,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Oklahoma  show 
increases,  and  Kansas,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Massachu- 
setts, Kentucky,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin, 
New  Hampshire,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Connecticut,  Mary- 
land, and  Rhode  Island  show  decreases  in  quantities 
used. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  imports 
of  flour  during  the  five  years,  although  the  amount 
imported  was  small  compared  with  the  amount  man- 
ufactured in  this  country.  In  1901  the  imports  were 
642  barrels,  valued  at  $3,430.  In  1902  they  dropped 
to  420  barrels,  valued  at  $2,610.  The  amount  im- 
ported in  1903  was  slightly  larger  than  the  previous 
j^ear,  and  that  for  1904  increased  to  46,851  barrels, 
the  largest  quantity  imported  durihg  any  of  the  five 
years.  In  1905  the  number  of  barrels  decreased  to 
40,801,  while  the  value  increased. 

The  exports  of  flour  and  grist  mill  products  for  1901 
were  valued  at  $72,918,834.  During  the  five  years 
the  fluctuations  were  considerable.  In  1903  the  valu- 
ation reached  the  maximum  $76,096,402  and  in  1905 
the  minimum. 

The  value  of  the  wheat  flour  formed  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  value  of  the  flour  and  grist  mill 
exports  for  each  of  the  years  shown,  amounting  in 
1905  to  $40,176,136,  or  95.6  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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Imports  and  exports. — Table  11  shows  the  imports 
of  wheat  flour  and  Table  12  the  exports  of  flour  and 
gi-ist  mfll  products  for  each  year  from  1901  to  1905, 
inclusive,  as  presented  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

Table  11. — Imports  of  flour  for  each  year:  1901  to  1905.'^ 


1905 

1901 

190S 

1902 

1901 

Wheat  floor: 

40,801 
S176, 513 

46,851 
S164, 100 

601 
$4,489 

420 
$2,610 

642 

Value 

$3,  430 

1  "Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,"  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Department  o(  Commerce  and  Lahor. 

Table  12. — Exports  of  flour  and  grist  mill  products  for  each  year: 
1901  to  1905^ 


1905 


Total  value $42,031,631 

Com  meal: 

Barrels 

Value i  $1, 

Eye  flour: 
Barrels.. 

Value 

Wheat  flour: 

Barrels „, 

Value $40, 

Bran,  mid- 
dlings, and 
Ttiiu  feed: 

Tons 

Value ' 

I 


$70,964,020   $76,096,402 


371,565 
113,295 

4,721 
$19,618 

826,335 
176,136 


36,293 
722,582 


1901 


1903 


590,774 
$1,691,669 

3,160 
$11, 302 

16,999,432 
$68,894,836 


19,193 
$366,213 


451, 506 
$1, 382, 127 

3,757 
$12,818 

19,716,484 
$73,756,404 


49,  613 
$945,053 


190-2 


$67, 679, 615 

348,034 
$1,046,643 

2,369 
$8,403 

17,759,203 
$65,661,974 


$962, 595 


1901 


$72,918,834 

896,877 
$2,065,432 

3,105 
$10,860 

18,660,979 
$69,459,296 


79,358 
$1,383,246 


1 "  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,"  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  flour 
and  grist  mill  products  for  1905  and  that  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  these  products  for  that  year, 
with  the  percentages  the  imports  and  exports  are  of 
the  value  of  products. 

Value  of  products $713,033,395 

Value  of  imports $176,513 

Per  cent  imports  form  of  products P) 

Value  of  exports $42,031,631 

Per  cent  exports  form  of  products 5. 9 

'Less  tlian  one- tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

For  the  year  1905  the  value  of  the  products  of  the 
flour  and  grist  mills  amounted  to  $713,033,395,  of 
which  the  value  of  the  exports  was  only  5.9  per  cent, 
and  the  imports  amounted  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  domestic  product.  The  country  is 
thus  not  only  not  dependent  upon  other  countries  for 
breadstuffs,  but  contributes  a  large  amount  to  other 
countries. 

TJie  roller  process. — ^The  growth  of  the  flour  industry 
and  the  modern  process  of  making  roller  flour  were 
described  at  some  length  in  the  Census  reports  on 
flour  and  grist  mill  products  pubHshed  in  1880  and 
1900,  and  it  seems  only  necessary  in  this  respect  to 
refer  to  the  growth  of  the  industry  during  the  past 
fifty  years  as  indicative  of  the  development  of  the 
roller  process  of  making  flour. 


Other  factors  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry are  the  constantly  improving  means  of  raihoad 
and  water  transportation  from  the  wheat  fields  of 
the  northwest  and  the  increasing  demand  for  flour 
from  the  manufacturing  centers  of  Europe  and  of 
the  United  States.  To-day  the  industry  is  largely 
confined  to  big  merchant  mills  turning  out  hundreds 
of  barrels  of  flour  a  day,  the  neighborhood  or  custom 
mill  having  been  driven  out  of  business  or  forced  to 
confine  itself  to  the  grinding  of  corn  and  feed  for  its 
own  community. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  the  composition  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  products  will  be  found  in  Bulletin  3,  part 
9,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  know  that  under  pressure  the  wheat  grain 
breaks  into  three  parts,  known  commercially  as  flour, 
bran,  and  middlings. 

The  outer  covering  of  the  wheat,  called  bran,  is  a 
tough  fibrous  substance  that  is  flattened  out  in  the 
grinding  process,  but  not  broken  into  small  particles 
as  the  other  portions  are.  The  germ  of  the  wheat, 
which  contains  a  large  percentage  of  oil,  flattens  out 
and  retains  a  shape  similar  to  that  of  bran.  The 
inner  part,  or  floury  portion,  breaks  into  small  frag- 
ments while  the  layers  lying  between  this  and  the  bran 
break  into  pieces  between  the  two  in  size.  It  is  this 
difference  in  the  manner  in  which  each,  part  of  the 
wheat  breaks  that  permits  their  separation.  In  the 
old  process  of  milling  the  aim  was  to  grind  as  fine  as 
possible,  and  thus  produce  the  maximum  quantity  of 
flour  at  the  first  grinding.  The  modern  mills  accom- 
plish this  end  by  gradual  reduction. 

After  the  wheat  has  been  freed  from  foreign  sub- 
stances and  scoured  to  remove  all  impurities,  it  goes 
to  the  first  set  of  rolls.  These  rolls  are  set  just  close 
enough  to  break  the  grain,  it  being  desired  to  get  as 
little  flour  as  possible  from  the  first  break.  The  rolls 
are  of  corrugated  steel,  and  so  set  that  one  revolves 
about  three  times  as  fast  as  the  one  paired  with  it,  thus 
grinding  as  well  as  crushing  the  grain.  The  product 
of  the  break  is  passed  through  a  scalping  reel,  a  set  of 
sieves  which  separate  it  into  coarse  bran,  middlings, 
and  a  small  amount  of  flour. 

The  coarse  bran  is  sent  to  a  second  set  of  corrugated 
rolls,  where  it  is  broken  still  finer.  It  then  goes 
through  the  sifting  process  again.  This  breaking  and 
sifting  is  continued  through  from  two  to  five  more  sets 
of  rolls,  each  set  crushing  it  finer  than  the  preceding 
one,  until  the  floury  part  of  the  grain  is  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  bran.  The  middlings  obtained  from 
the  first  break,  after  being  put  through  a  purifying 
machine  to  remove  the  impurities,  are  passed  through 
a  set  of  smooth  rolls,  which  reduce  the  particles  to  a 
smaller  size.  This  is  called  the  first  reduction.  The 
product  is  sifted,  and  the  flour  thus  obtained  is  the 
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finest  quality  or  first  patent.  The  middlings  from 
this  sifting,  together  with  those  of  the  second  break, 
are  passed  through  a  second  set  of  smooth  rolls  for  the- 
second  reduction,  and  then  again  sifted.  This  process 
is  followed  until  the  flour  has  been  entirely  removed 
from  the  middlings.  The  flour  obtained  from  each 
successive  reduction  is  slightly  darker  and  of  inferior 
quality  to  that  of  the  preceding  one.  The  product  of 
the  final  reduction  is  so  fine  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 


clog  in  the  meshes  of  the  bolting  cloth,  and  centrifugal 
force  and  brushes  are  usually  employed  to  force  the 
fiour  through  this  cloth.  The  whole  process  of  manu- 
facture, from  the  time  the  wheat  enters  the  first 
machine  until  it  is  packed  in  barrels,  is  automatic. 

Table  13  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  industry, 
by  states  and  territories,  for  1900  and  1905,  and  Table 
14  a  detailed  summary,  by  states  and  territories,  for 
1905. 
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Table  13.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY 


STATE  OB  TEEEITOBT. 


United  States . 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 


Census. 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idabo 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


Montana . 


Nebraska. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York. 


North  Carolina. 


65  I  North  Dakota. 

66  I 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
190O 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


10,051 
9,476 


Capital. 


$265,117,434 
189,281,330 


371,666 
364, 646 

404,  445 
210,012 


91 
79 

1,352,669 
828,315 

122 
107 

11, 467, 154 
6,493,383 

62 
49 

2,325,671 
1,977,332 

86 

84 

1,335,822 
1,042,084 

47 
45 

484, 171 
925,649 

7 
6 

77,684 
64,000 

114 
94 

1,895,718 
1,337,760 

28 
26 

685,397 
617, 745 

363 
363 

14,128,467 
10,714,299 

33 
26 

889,451 
424,529 

666 
641 

.  11,906,761 
10,023,384 

276 
309 

6,216,059 
4,946,914 

354 
357 

13,816,887 
8,015,988 

388 
341 

7,342,417 
4,388,565 

3 

4 

50,200 
70,300 

161 
157 

1,422,671 
1,145,996 

202 
196 

2,717,258 
3,005,676 

142 
149 

1, 881, 478 
1,689,056 

405 
395 

7,654,270 
6,919,141 

363 
336 

34,857,366 
23, 715, 902 

582 
544 

14,834,042 
10,205,313 

12 
13 

991, 191 
686,409 

234 
236 

6,496,878 
4,049,031 

9 
9 

411,368 
226,977 

72 
89 

1,008,936 
868,354 

182 
166 

2,907,250 
2,361,814 

13 
16 

139, 420 
166,634 

825 
747 

24,819,316 
19,968,922 

234 

217 

1,990,346 
1,619,266 

56 
58 

2,383,673 
1,143,939 

SALARIED  OFFICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 


Number. 


7,415 
6,522 


Salaries. 


317 
195 


102 
71 


465 
366 


346 
286 


173 
172 


278 


264 
168 


277 
200 


836 
605 


458 
332 


167 
137 


58 


520 
343 


87,352,3.57 
5,257,991 


19, 673 
20,000 

17,585 
9,125 

44, 697 
20,861 

443, 196 
268,992 

103, 695 
76, 265 

39,044 
23,133 

7,930 
16,956 

2,700 
3,500 

95, 673 
55, 080 

18,625 
13, 470 

608, 767 
356, 442 

39, 626 
17, 273 

303,321 
276, 708 

135,007 
135, 996 

451, 609 
265, 677 

192, 744 
126,254 

650 
2,100 

17,574 
11,660 

72,969 
80,276 

25,472 
32,407 

232, 736 
151,871 

906, 274 
730,649 

457,714 
309,281 

46, 748 
26,380 

153, 176 
101,601 

7,S00 
2,700 

8,676 


36, 699 
39, 298 

1,500 
1,500 

694, 451 
413, 835 

46,790 
30,276 

84,915 
46, 490 


WAGE-EARNERS  AND  'WAGES. 


Total. 


Average 
number. 


39, 110 
32, 226 


169 
138 


36 


263 
277 


857 


244 
272 


167 
169 


137 
120 


464 
447 


84 


2,410 
1,965 

161 

97 

2,289 
2,071 

770 
942 

1,831 
1,405 

1,373 
1,060 

4 
30 

234 
182 

550 
600 

277 
278 

1,508 
1,329 

4,481 
4,036 

2,345 
1,517 

67 
61 


17 
13 

128 
157 

454 
374 

29 
36 

3,063 
2,133 

619 
481 

312 

272 


$19,822,196 
16,286,163 


63,887 
41, 215 

24,368 
19, 970 

103,632 
93,886 

659, 488 
525,  401 

202,  778 
166, 822 

85,874 
76,388 

68,426 
45,784 

5,615 
3,800 

146,095 
133,352 

66, 864 
42,333 

1,210,865 
1,029,694 

78,238 
45,116 

1,091,428 
992, 182 

399, 108 
424, 067 

1,024,465 
726, 082 

515, 158 
462, 150 

1,738 
8,615 

108,382 
89,253 

212,332 
212, 164 

154,065 
152,055 

766, 690 
674, 708 

2,650,818 
2,359,998 

1,090,843 
786,795 

57,096 
49,921 

468, 268 
355, 192 

16, 098 


63, 454 
73, 498 

210,689 
186, 197 

14,352 
19, 563 

1,553,122 
1, 115, 700 

160, 329 
129, 889 

200, 439 
148,605 


Men  16  years  and  over. 


Average 
number. 


38,672 
31, 719 


158 
138 

36 
36 

262 
274 

851 
825 

244 
271 

169 
164 

137 
119 

.13 
10 

462 
442 

84 
67 

2,398 
1,961 

161 
97 

2,271 
2,049 

762 
935 

1,810 
1,395 

1,337 
1,047 

4 
30 

233 
182 


543 


276 
278 

1,480 
1,328 

4,440 
3,887 

2,333 
1,505 

67 
61 

821 
640 

17 
12 

128 
167 

461 
374 

29 
36 

2,966 
2,056 

613 
475 

312 
272 


819,675,724 
16, 154, 827 


63,731 
41,215 

24,368 
19,970 

103, 402 
93,754 

645,348 
516, 144 

202, 778 
166,072 

83,614 
74,633 

68,425 
45,584 

5,515 
3,800 

145, 840 
132,852 


42,233 

1,208,362 
1,028,392 

78,238 
45,116 

1,084,828 
986,720 

395, 803 
422,467 

1,020,791 
724,511 

507,660 
461,588 

1,738 
8,615 

108,070 
89,253 

211,225 
210,924 

153,565 
152,055 

759, 530 
674,  4.58 

2,637,035 
2,309,313 

1,087,459 
783,761 

57)096 
49, 921 

452,399 
346,565 

16,098 
8,456 

63,464 
73, 498 

210, 133 
185, 197 

14,352 
19,563 

1,631,841 
1,100,413 

159,636 
129,414 

200, 439  I 
148,605  I 


FLOUR  AND  GRIST  MILL  PRODUCTS. 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905  AND  1900. 
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WAGE-EAKNEES    AMD    WAGES— COntiBUed. 


Women  16  years  and 
over. 


Average 
number. 


450 
414 


27 


38 
147 


S132.J13 

ii:..  s-,.j 


Children  vinder  16  years. 


Average 
number. 


14,140 
8,357 


2,260 
1,755 


1,916 
300 


6,320 
4,720 

3,005 
1,570 

3,330 
1,221 

6,401 
442 


667 
883 

500 
6,910 


13,166 
50,440 

2,196 
1,450 


15,869 
7,836 


130 


400 


21, 281 
15,287 


$13,959 
14, 491 


151) 


230 
132 


200 


255 
500 


587 
1,002 


280 
742 


300 
30 


344 
350 


1,097 
120 


312 


440 
347 


250 

250 

617 
245 

1,188 
1,584 


475 


Miscellaneous 
expenses. 


$19,756,711 
9,591,182 


MATERIALS  USED. 


29,716 
19,607 

30,739 
14,938 

70,058 
36,919 

595,860 
244,581 

272,570 
128,407 

41,010 
23,882 

48,415 
25,276 

2,967 
1,109 

i97,123 
50, 164 

66,255 
21,323 

805,646 
525,051 

61,599 
26,828 

793,605 
556,638 

322,960 
244,306 

1,077,391 
438,004 

609,530 
286,484 

2,495 
2,035 

57,941 
41,977 

238,525 
214,617 

92,980 
87,566 

541, 168 
374, 672 

4,471,676 
1,289,106 

960,217 
483,549 

88,552 
'  44,708 

390, 587 
165, 690 

20,333 
6,675 

35, 106 
27,970 

144,522 
85,918 

6.384 
9,283 

1,726,638 
904, 124 

98. 822 
44,303 

214,019 
63, 130 


Total  cost. 


$619,971,161 
428,116,757 


1,556,392 
1,366,975 

641, 201 
376,749 

3,156,600 
2,249,301 

17,132,239 
11,023,203 

4,797,409 
3,769,387 

1,690,486 
1,398,763 

1,315,404 
901,990 

112,038 
105,578 

7,264,804 
4,445,473 

1,315,398 
671,569 

34,929,657 
24,936,887 

2, 156, 000 
936, 658 

31,342,117 
24,804,260 

10,317,008 
8,968,532 

36,895,122 
18, 130, 893 

15,099,049 
10,796,909 

53,360 
252,882 

3,442,115 
2,622,761 

6,209,983 
6,103,295 

4,112,989 
4,497,164 

23, 414, 207 
18,406,387 

109,060,973 
73,821,964 

32,927,827 
20,034,195 

1,592,385 
774, 159 

10, 163, 429 
6, 153,  485 

431,817 
113,683 

2,348,332 
1, 932, 121 

4,521,713 
4,447,286 

311,857 
296,262 

47, 372, 493 
31,058,465 

6, 985, 862 
3, 845, 815 

5. 462. 541 
3, 102, 379 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 


494,095,083 
471,306,986 


138,420 
462,845 

358,747 
316,683 

1,867,689 
2,594,857 

11,825,938 
12,744,275 

4,635,278 
4,793,453 

6,631 
9,554 

832,689 
709, 481 


3,186,908 
2,646,456 

1,509,784 
1, 182, 401 

28,380,202 
28,198,219 

1,554,070 
1, 149, 234 

25,156,032 
28,765,523 

8,689,866 
11,604,496 

36, 197, 651 
23,328,314 

12,611,709 
12,080,158 


136,230 
116,804 

5, 110, 510 
6,744,692 

37,429 
27,104 

19,082,087 
19,197,782 

110,046,339 
102,597,834 

29,507,080 
24,028,746 

1,462,979 
1,168,244 

8,658,038 
8,404,370 

237,190 
147,046 

382,785 
311,827 

1,711,041 
2,222,002 

250,676 
374,532 

26,036,183 
23,160,955 

3,453,799 
2,900,736 

5,844,493 
4,667,032 


Cost. 


$466,306,503 
306,101,028 


151,325 
342,373 

380,670 
223,943 

1,740,965 
1,588,104 

10,541,587 
7,623,512 

3,855,777 
2,675,409 

6,304 
7,017 

818, 106 
499,612 


3, 618, 164 
2, 142, 404 

1,114,237 
489,027 

26, 637, 126 
18,960,992 

1,437,938 
684,642 

24,308,577 
18,911,006 

7,889,237 
6,494,961 

30,634,839 
13,090,459 

12,082,301 
8,158,644 


Com. 


Bushels. 


178,217,321 
180,673,076 


135, 156 
88,277 

4,696,624 
4,744,120 

39,984 
20,204 

17,047,048 
13,372,561 

98,671,534 
66,459,834 

26,899,942 
15,427,351 

1,410,091 
686,676 

6,955,794 
4,402,921 

228,940 
93, 137 

458, 599 
218,950 

1,717,855 
1,663,392 

239,496 
235,550 

26, 508, 780 
17,169,976 

3,789,471 
2,274,943 

4,889.166 
2,673,526 


2,258,428 
1,977,325 

5,816 
17,604 

2, 400, 269 
1,310,308 

825,432 
915,958 

922,926 
1,562,862 

2,289,271 
2,544,284 

759,523 
761,687 

174,936 
181,800 

5,138,934 
3,792,211 

10,000 
4,426 

12,816,823 
11,373,625 

1,265,105 
611,779 

11, 177, 094 
12,882,582 

2,463,049 
4, 198, 690 

8,790,875 
11, 187, 422 

4,219,724 
4,478,660 

80,430 
584,000 

4,545,168 
4,375,896 

1,898,891 
2,184,949 

6,247,591 
9,117,277 

6,256,432 
6,407,395 

2,646,411 
3, 452, 826 

8,013,969 
9,152,031 

3,117 
6,301 

4,643,455 
3,149,536 

7,299 
40 

2,807,347 
3,172,036 

3,523,460 
4,055,870 

73,777 
38,2% 

19,747,956 
17,843,753 

2,966,052 
2,679,432 

4,300 
151,584 


Cost. 


$91,758,882 
67,817,217 


1,291,547 
906,722 

4,558 
9,690 

1,216,047 
606,863 

669,286 
476,852 

449,370 
606,267 

1,317,763 
1,060,936 

395, 437 
270,928 

100,296 
91,540 

3, 211, 483 
1,863,496 

6,820 
2,344 

5,746,949 
3,507,251 

540, 089 
167,616 

6,182,341 
4,220,079 

1,011,436 
1, 108, 167 

3, 783, 639 
3,338,340 

2,100,636 
1,860,036 

46, 758 
195,760 

2,749,466 
1,987,287 

993, 781 
830,624 

3,649,038 
3,845,799 

3, 121, 460 
2,359,441 

1,159,531 
1,037,106 

3,615,528 
3,171,388 

1,969 
2,250 

1,845,619 
826,382 


1,641,162 
1,324,178 

2,014,932 
1,651,951 

49,907 
20,905 

11,030,517 
7,346,287 

1,825,724 
1,313,421 

2,150 
56,785 


59 
60 


61 
62 


63 

64 


65 
6S 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  13.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES 


Number 

SALARIED   OFFICIALS, 
CLEEKS,  ETC. 

WAGE-EAENEES  AND  WAGES. 

STATE  OK  TEREITOEY. 

Census. 

of 
establish- 

Capital. 

Total. 

Men  16  years  and  over.    1 

ments. 

Number. 

Salaries. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

fi7 

1905 
1900 

694 
676 

$14,931,065 
10,772,804 

438 
339 

$422,332 
301, 846 

2,700 
2,334 

$1,339,568 
1,169,971 

2,C06 
2,289 

$1,312,153 
1,159,039 

68 

69 

1905 
1900 

75 
40 

3,242,032 
1,023,579 

153 
80 

146,043 
64,585 

466 
249 

253,266 
120, 044 

466 
247 

253,266 
119,944 

70 

71 

1905 
1900 

105 
105 

3,997,069 
3,000,516 

85 
82 

106,666 
83, 171 

396 
420 

271,183 
238,596 

395 
411 

271,183 
234,496 

72 

7S 

1905 
1900 

1,195 
1,073 

18, 765,  691 
14,985,929 

306 
265 

237,394 
201,997 

2,632 
1,966 

1,246,835 
946, 162 

2,613 
1,963 

1,243,120 
943,820 

74 

75 

1905 
1900 

22 
21 

389,479 
480, 521 

15 
19 

7,460 
13,506 

45 
72 

23,771 
35,208 

44 

72 

23,621 
35,208 

76 

77 

South  Carolina 

1905 
1900 

29 
26 

205, 619 
204,667 

14 

18 

7,494 
8,210 

60 
94 

18,414 
25,248 

60 
94 

18, 414 
25,248 

78 

79 

1905 
1900 

96 
86 

2,427,556 
1,646,936 

64 
52 

57, 338 
47,350 

347 
275 

203,102 
148,232 

346 
273 

202,602 
147,832 

80 

SI 

1905 
1900 

387 
362 

6,927,155 
4,997,169 

250 
217 

212,094 
191, 761 

1,695 
1,055 

591,046 
500,432 

1,580 
1,046 

588,766 
498,799 

82 

m 

Texas                

1906 
1900 

154 
120 

7,785,339 
3,982,811 

292 
133 

346, 696 
144,498 

986 
682 

627, 662 
386,892 

986 
682 

627,602 
386,892 

84 

S5 

Utah 

1905 
1900 

63 
65 

1,212,439 
978,640 

48 
47 

27, 150 
30,720 

160 
149 

91,461 
76, 309 

148 
148 

90,916 
74,996 

86 

87 

1905 
1900 

109 
115 

1,319,735 
1,103,778 

14 

28 

10,658 
20,248 

186 
170 

91,464 
73,242 

183 
168 

90,554 
72,797 

88 

89 

Virginia       

1905 
1900 

365 
359 

5, 503, 101 
3, 198, 207 

142 
100 

104,726 
66,925 

967 
613 

348,681 
262,0.39 

951 
606 

347,831 
260,661 

90 

91 

1905 
1900 

76 
66 

6, 490, 492 
2, 626, 729 

171 
107 

211,840 
123, 198 

613 
482 

409,828 
279,040 

607 
469 

407.399 
276,340 

92 

9^ 

West  Virginia                        

1905 
1900 

194 

185 

2,622,906 
1,429,378 

79 

22 

65, 777 
13,846 

400 
254 

183,060 
124, 563 

399 

253 

182,790 
124,385 

94 

9'i 

1905 
1900 

389 
358 

10,545,861 
8,418,546 

234 
220 

252,986 
246,327 

1,361 
1,275 

719, 682 
649,718 

1,344 
1,263 

717,790 
646,902 

96 

97 

1905 
1900 

11 
8 

222,440 
156,750 

6 
8 

6,306 
10,240 

16 
14 

11,258 
11,210 

16 
14 

11,2.'>8 
11,210 

98 

99 

All  other  states 

11905 
2  1900 

16 
16 

263,353 
257,045 

13 
20 

12,772 
14,450 

81 
118 

37,042 
41,396 

81 
117 

37,042 
41,296 

100 

•  Includes  estabUshments  distributed  as  follows:  1905,  District  of  Columbia,  7;  Mississippi,  9;  grouped  to  avoid  disclosing  operations  of  individual  establishments. 
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AND  TERRITORIES;  1905  AND  1900— Continued. 
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■WAGE-EARNERS  AND  "WAGES— Continued. 


Women J6  years  and      children  under  16  years. 


Average 
number. 


Wages. 


$26,923 
10,547 


Average 
number. 


4,000 
1,609 


600  1 


300  i 


910 
445 


1,000 

2,080 
2,400 


1.180  ■ 
2.312  ■ 


Wages. 


385 


100 


100 


2.10S 

2,342 


400 

1,990 
1,633 

150 


145 
313 


850 
378 


349 
300 


260 
168 


712 
504 


Miscellaneous 
expenses. 


S902, 626 
0117,118 

2.39,  532 
85,704 

235, 836 
177, 632 

927, 480 
557,734 

13,357 
21, 601 

7,708 
7,854 

204.249 
70,205 

488.700 
256. 519 

810.098 
238, 545 

68.147 
52,712 

54, 155 
44, 110 

223, 190 
103,896 

466, 378 
148,741 

116,063 
49,296 

784,055 
667, 483 

13,240 
5,162 

16,489 
19,030 


Total  cost. 


$35,626,232 
29,984,083 

8,030,9.39 
2,948,401 

7, 352, 430 
6,179,627 

33,204,512 
24,864,786 

1,059,438 
1,662,612 

633,294 
733,888 

5,357,765 
2, 084, 868 

21,912,157 
16, 322, 689 

18, 962, 755 
10,093,949 

2,043,054 
1,291,357 

2,872,445 
2,287,478 

12,170,629 
7,483,787 

12,771,390 
5,649,327 

6,213,205 
3,108,887 

24, 756, 140 
20, 622, 884 

219, 155 
154,896 

662.814 
897, 799 


MATERIALS  USED. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 


27, 610, 184 
33,753,826 

7,557,640 
4, 393, 076 

S, 059,  304 
8, 603, 442 

19, 207, 373 
21,277,176 

1,970 
3, 462 

258, 438 
624, 347 

5,705,270 
4,279,664 

15, 144, 660 
16,035,045 

15,365,908 
12,177,919 

2,251,616 
2,324,135 

16,920 
25, 657 

8, 586, 439 
7,202,821 

13,&87,162 
8,772,778 

3,0.39,288 
2,940,951 

17,896,060 
21, 78-),  604 

222,  478 
226,937 

367,000 
323,  502 


Cost. 


$27,368,062 
23,528,633 

6,  ,521, 893 
2, 377, 078 

6,223,471 
4, 280, 159 

19, 455, 445 
15,088,596 

1,797 
2,661 

279,874 
457,946 

4,715,970 
2, 332, 717 

15,657,858 
11,240,604 

15, 333, 789 
8,013, 717 

1,892,085 
1,124,820 

15, 378 
17,964 

8, 689, 548 
5,062,119 

10,743,311 
4,250,327 

3,197,056 
2,057,884 

16,781,601 
14, 490, 187 

192,232 
130,283 

331,500 
219, 510 


Com. 


10, 443, 366 
10,640,919 

2,206,932 
1, 265, 589 

27,279 
56,004 

14,658,274 
13,001,739 

1,590,601 
2,520,591 

483,062 
463,241 

285, 624 
250,870 

9,062,184 
8,863,032 

4,182,282 
2,973,153 

35,286 
65,958 

4,118,390 
4,188,932 

6,086,297 
4,467,120 

269,901 
369,958 

2,791,879 
1,668,156 

3,430,171 
4,191,433 

18,915 
20,000 

543, 118 
1,467,936 


Cost. 


$6,027,378 
3, 676, 025 

885,218 
314, 413 

17,369 
28,875 

8, 109, 064 
6,284,116 

826,906 
1,061,121 

321,069 
221, 106 

107,280 
65, 4.Sb 


4,801,171 
3,704,164 

81 

82 

2,177,086 
1,044,031 

83 

84 

21,763 
28,647 

85 
86 

2,401,439 
1,731,841 

87 
88 

2, 769, 322 
1,924,636 

89 
90 

165,285 
173, 169 

91 
92 

1, 549, 161 
714,681 

93 
94 

1,692,454 
1,364,969 

95 
96 

11,000 
8,000 

97 
98 

295,990 
616,297 

99 
100 

67 


70 


71 
72 


76 
76 


77 
78 


79 
80 


'  Includes  estahUshments  distributed  as  follows;  1900,  District  of  Columbia,  8:  Mississippi,  8;  grouped  to  avoid  disclosing  operations  of  individual  estabUshments. 
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STATE  OR  TEEEITOEY. 


United  States. 

Alabama 

Arizona 


Arkansas . 


California. . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


Illinois. 


Indian  Territory. 


Iowa. 


Censiis. 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


Kentucky '     1905 

1900 


Louisiana '    1905 

1900 

Maine i    1905 

1900 

Maryland '    1905 

1900 


Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Me.xico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


MATERIALS  USED — Continued. 


Rye. 


Bushels. 


11,480,370 
10,088,381 


300 
200 

117,692 
87,988 

13,289 
6,606 

11,326 
29,257 

350 

782 


1,650 
500 

429, 135 
332,859 


151,310 

177, 114 

203,566 
305,329 

114,528 
120,410 


1,725 


20,981 
6,830 

396, 105 
414,335 


2,109,653 
1,  360, 336 


59, 037 
29, 948 


Cost. 


$7,619,473 
4,943,126 


500 
480 


Buckwheat. 


Bushels. 


6,531,305 
5,490,156 


150 
125 

91,303 
48,582 

7,620 
3,917 

8,463 
15,829 

198 
366 


639 

875 


690 
300 


302,381 
169,269 


88,729 
84, 150 

116,855 
130, 437 

73,317 
61,907 

3,406 
4,456 


Cost. 


53,948,160 
2,891,616 


25 


Barley. 


Bushels. 


18,628,652 
10,067,348 


320,938 
195, 138 


3,830 
15,242 

3,496 
8,562 

87,213 
76,677 

56, 157 
37,820 

80,313 
281,615 

57, 874 
143,866 

922,684 
549,353 

502,385 
260,403 

977,058 
417,314 

621,886 
ISS,  488 

49,853 
71,146 

28, 772 
33, 125 

i,ooo 

2,000 

650 
1,200 

375,  no:! 

31!l,  7S.5 

203,496 
130,867 

933 


12, 369 
6,143 


256,  S78 
212,870 


1,498,573 
783, 737 

43, 025 
20, 105 


12,240 
14,400 

100 
665 

6,750 
15,650 

14,050 
10,800 


67,058 
139,790 


11,000 

72,951 
120,942 

130, 160 
188,974 

22,246 
22,855 


12,506 
14,360 

60 
439 

4,742 
10,788 

7,960 
6,050 


46, 190 
77,340 


1,696,473 
1,644,879 

65,612 
16,600 

11,060 
1,340 


Cost. 


SS, 847, 684 
3,748,822 


Oats. 


Bushels. 


45,381,009 
47,175,766 


211,490 
86,676 


4,471,641 
1,711,418 

32,183 
5,894 

.5,675 
708 


6,600 

46,265 
62,529 

84,791 
100,367 

17,496 
16,685 


123,876 
120,490 

60,319 
40,577 

6,753 
13,519 

761,313 
512, 928 

86,225 
71,531 

7,501 
34,786 


7,339 
9,644 


18,200 

141,757 
137,181 

10 


2, 398,  Xyl 
1, 396,  742 


12, 850 
2,725 


54,012 
46,570 

37,341 
20,683 

3,718 
7,967 

429,668 
267,320 

,49,047 
40,071 

6,742 
19, 139 


5,  IflS 
5,8:)2 


7,480 

86,254 
71,738 


1, 493, 446 
732, 628 

7,520 
1,416 


249,241 
72,769 

67,468 
64,853 


104,506 
25,998 

25,055 
23,026 


23,400 
40,000 


26,330 
53,985 

328,719 
242,689 

41,051 
6,850 

2,000 
5,260 


12,036 
19,331 

123,881 
71,347 

14,716 
2, 169 

1,000 
2,625 


138,425 
31,439 

3,844 
13,435 

23,358 
50,960 

178,715 
113,892 

2,099,104 
801,644 

31,400 
65,408 

12,329 
1,695 

149,204 
56,810 

270,693 
23,697 

10,300 
8,935 

17,850 
1,950 

350 
32,000 

450,624 
.319,280 

1,100 
4,760 


71,274 
15,334 

1,804 
6,786 

11,681 
20, 170 

85,998 
48,392 

718,483 
245,954 

13,297 
17,042 

6,123 
607 

45,324 
13,962 

166,001 
13, 100 

5,614 
4,496 

8,609 
970 

357 
20, 166 

228, 926 
147, 172 

850 
2,843 


2,921 

200 
20,300 

1,045,740 
822,595 

114,392 
606,765 

770,136 
665,262 

8,560 
23,490 

21, 100 
1,200 

69,145 
398, 100 

24,600 
9,298 

686,285 
1,628,724 


45,200 

886,992 
821,364 

1,293,690 
1,871,911 

98,490 
420,556 

135,321 
62,275 

6,655 
16,000 

880,238 

776,727 

239,944 
101,474 

685,348 
1,079,841 

2,680,717 
3,709,174 

4,571,448 
2,609,032 

351,986 
293,503 

60,600 
34,446 

984,210 
1,527,240 

65,261 


424,860 
647, 736 

677,347 
1,865,939 

1,240 
1,700 

9,971,846 
9,055,984 

59,258 
79,258 


Cost. 


$16,199,579 
12,689,504 


8,873 
13,000 


60 
6,105 

526,877 
274,893 

43,047 
157,119 

299,360 
174,740 

3,638 
6,558 

9,041 
528 

24,746 
113,240 

8,395 
3,282 

183,239 
363, 159 


8,710 

280,369 
193,514 

377,019 
371,053 

32,795 
89,515 

41,457 
16,762 

2,500 
5,600 

366,561 
251,076 

90,624 
31,085 

289,787 
340,241 

1,019,649 
963, 131 

1,352,464 
597,495 

114,932 
73, 163 

23,000 
12,907 

345,378 
315,473 

30,183 


182,091 
201,810 

271,082 
679,984 

620 
700 

3,841,647 
2,723,126 

26,353 
28,676 
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MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 

PEODUCTS. 

Other  grain 

Barrels 
(pur- 
chased). 

Sacks 
(pur- 
chased) .    , 

1 

Cooperage 
stock,  and 
cloth  and 
paper  lor 
sacks. 

Fuel. 

Rent  of 

power 

and  heat. 

Mill 
supplies. 

All  other 
materials. 

Freight. 

Total  value. 

Wheat  flour. 

White. 

Bushels. 

Cost. 

Cost. 

Cost. 

Cost. 

Cost. 

Cost. 

Cost. 

Cost. 

Cost. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

612,089 
4,360,107 

$384,786 
1,535,397 

$4,545,074 
4,618,715 

i 
516,807,001  ' 
11,431,060 

$1,613,332 
1,551,802 

55,999,987 
4,331,956 

$342,649 
365,073 

$909,759 
1,475,893 

$1,685,314 
952,690 

83,102,978 
3,662,958 

$713,033,395 
501,396,304 

103,608,350 
99,763,777 

$478,484,601 
333,997,686 

1 
2 

250 

163 

6,995 
6,630 

6(i,088 
52,291 

19,179 
12,821 

116,506 
73,697 

447,264 
410,171 

575 
75 

22,942 
16,547 

8,606 
5,035 

45,418 
35,478 

99,389 
165,056 

860 

2,891 
4,250 

1,371 
1,784 

6,706 
7,649 

18,667 
40,826 

1,133 
6,859 

927 
600 

12, 156 
3,677 

22,051 
20,371 

2,500 
17,723 

12,000 
35,000 

4,863 
6,638 

65,901 
81,342 

1,750,4.52 
1,673,075 

743,124 
448,438 

3,702,495 
2,7.57,668 

20,202,642 
13,045,260 

28,483 
96,386 

72,459 
64,657 

377,760 
624, 122 

2,408,358 
2,653,935 

158,320 
369,683 

419,299 
286,118 

1,869,206 
1,769,170 

10,479,131 
7,928,449 

3 

4 

2,400 
220 

700 
454 

69,866 
33,672 

5 

6 

4,248 
1,585 

29,960 
41,193 

8,781 
19,026 

8,626 
60,000 

7 

8 

100,159 
34.550 

157.415 

20,95.1 

9 
10 

1,466 
5,142 

16,766 
99,986 

733 
2,521 

8,183 
36,472 

900 
12,000 

165 
400 

240,835 
200,723 

162 

52,205 
46,027 

13,358 
11,988 

6,019 
17,273 

6,919 
12,838 

9,268 
3,200 

101,579 
128,960 

5,783,421 
4,441,020 

962,862 
995,592 

4,348,518 
3,015,051 

11 

n 

11,137 
9,368 

214 
20 

3,198 
6,208 

1,908 
5,129 

748 
56,960 

1,981,774 
1,699,974 

1,305 
1,513 

6,760 
6,342 

13 
14 

12,791 
19,187 

33,293 
19,430 

1,504 
2,135 

243,259 
167,832 

1,230 
170 

13,964 
12,695 

934 

975 

55,191 
36,060 

3,095 
6,827 

263 
300 

7,245 
10,547 

436 
1,807 

25,256 
59,310 

1,536,604 
1,069,994 

137,180 
128,262 

8,178,926 
5,323,786 

168,944 
152, 173 

865,794 
583,165 

15 

50 

16 

17 

2,300 

500 
4,100 

1,600 

500 
3,100 

8,500 

10,620 
77,361 

18 

41,962 
13,690 

9,594 
6,451 

240 
1,040 

41,162 
10,377 

671,634 
596,020 

3,746,681 
2,622,708 

19 
20 

459 

53,717 
26,558 

769,266 
535,271 

19,. 574 
14,632 

306,260 
256,856 

1,552 

1,933 
4,848 

68,136 
87,608 

645 
1,400 

91,848 
243,825 

2,950 
3,180 

73,353 
84,693 

1,384,473 
733,373 

39,892,127 
28,573,357 

308,780 
236,723 

5,939,383 
6,932,813 

1,222,609 
592,077 

27,342,880 
20,320,387 

21 

22 

1.676 
40)515 

998 
12,556 

121,083 
369,202 

548,237 
236,846 

9,536 
8,983 

23 
24 

5,000 

1,500 

275 

84,377 
42,943 

551,703 
501,430 

26,393 
17,352 

375,523 
292,180 

3,739 
4,281 

45,935 
74,298 

1,152 
145 

61,664 
29,686 

60,337 
14, 169 

72,030 
93,784 

2,582,667 
1,117,446 

36, 473, 543 
29,037,843 

326,880 
238,014 

5,173,360 
5,733,308 

1,616,412 
739,139 

25,243,760 
20,069,146 

?.5 

26 

14.930 
74,350 

6,290 
32,525 

285,311 
245,125 

20,742 
38,848 

4,602 
5,775 

27 
28 

50,514 
125,589 

21,207 
29,037 

4,511 
8,29S 

280,330 
313,792 

4,621 
1,260 

145,793 
154,702 

7,199 
5,485 

23,210 
40,841 

25,910 
19,825 

201,008 
118,960 

12,099,493 
11,012,608 

1,689,716 
2,273,924 

8,246,299 
7,632,378 

29 
30 

23,620 
97,670 

9,145 
29,793 

85,133 
90,588 

1,615,240 
804,544 

68,711 
27,062 

398,185 
230,606 

12,414 
17,422 

48,877 
65,657 

7,555 
20,249 

103,061 
246,907 

42,034,019 
21,328,747 

7,609,605 
6,008,764 

32,532,016 
15,015,978 

31 
32 

186,390 
160,127 

405,294 
287,554 

42,757 
28,067 

176,772 
136,097 

350 
400 

19,304 
37,664 

17,778 
9,244 

21,604 
77,833 

18,007,786 
13,017,043 

2,640,617 
2,527,699 

13,201,621 
9,176,202 

33 

44,280 

17,390 

34 

3,100 
12,256 

15,650 
6,297 

103,468 
124, 162 

450 
1,601 

12,391 
15,094 

360 

193 
200 

3,040 
7,448 

65,762 
289,454 

3,932,882 
3,142,633 

35 

4,500 
239 

5 

9,517 
7,767 

30,500 

7,037 
67,039 

600 

24,485 
23,130 

3,000 

145,829 
97,126 

36 

4,000 
246,031 

2,350 
42,671 

3,000 
114,760 

1,210 
17,226 

170 
443 

11,086 
6,805 

37 
38 

92,559 
.     118,349 

24,100 
30,393 

65,701 
61,132 

3,893 
2,782 

20,041 
18,913 

9,773 
16,403 

12,895 
43,817 

7,318,212 
7,237,962 

1,015,866 
1,401,948 

4,860,290 
5, 157, 198 

39 

40 

8,510 
66,136 

3,890 
29,143 

1,701 
700 

7,409 
12,474 

2(0 
50 

24,865 
23,105 

5,169 
10,251 

4,162 
8,510 

9, 673 
7,783 

3,808 
26,896 

4,618,313 
3,393,147 

250 
7,283 

1,400 
27,544 

41 
42 

24,261 
249,748 

11,517 
104,663 

215,287 
266,304 

473,342 
330,919 

77,206 
99,815 

241,933 
181,930 

6,203 
2,233 

35,973 
45,914 

37,664 
37,767 

108,874 
65,594 

26,312,027 
21,643,547 

1        3,860,809 
4,050,329 

16,987,310 
14,349,601 

43 

44 

73,512 
242,206 

2.5,507 
64,370 

1,4.32,634 
1,355,550 

3,174,2P8 
2,227,8:^2 

122,978 
60,871 

933,433 
6t.5, 137 

14,814 
154,027 

124,864 
348,540 

106,522 
90,954 

553,006 
385,137 

122,059,123 
82,988,054 

23,839,717 
22,641,833 

103,254,958 
72,170,064 

45 
46 

32,9.50 
14,790 

12,157 
6,482 

200,764 
174,860 

1,037,951 
645,861 

239,027 
53,939 

451,406 
276,941 

1,103 
835 

66,821 
68,067 

61,686 
22,950 

188,699 
51,052 

38,026,142 
23,831,805 

6,171,011 
5,022,943 

28,492,692 
17,029,182 

47 
48 

6 

71,546 
39,321 

444,991 
254,955 

11,829 
7,221 

183,265 
88,155 

1,800 
4,800 

2,230 
1,850 

6,070 
9,942 

17,339 
32, 184 

59,301 
8,125 

18,430 
27,931 

2,003,136 
937,462 

12,190,303 
7,794,130 

297,796 
244,457 

1,730,468 
1,666,390 

1,723,672 
800,089 

7,897,128 
5,150,861 

49 

1,110 

68,. 575 
38,  M2 

50 

13,600 
26,775 

4,685 
7,485 

7,149 

5,956 
6,680 

51 
52 

8,431 
4,106 

10,286 
14,409 

1,205 
1,400 

4,046 
8,293 

900 

240 
1,468 

2,059 
6,221 

285 

520,969 
143,391 

2,641,775 
2,205,475 

47, 186 
28,803 

73,380 
62,379 

255,598 
107, 408 

451,790 
244,436 

53 

3i7 

3,200 
42,583 

64 

300 
160,051 

175 
75,992 

7.50 
1,000 

20,600 
20,068 

2,722 
788 

4,639 
1,710 

55 
56 

33,070 
169,696 

14,509 
62,997 

19,739 
35,868 

59,646 
66,142 

3,466 
700 

24,510 
30,771 

2,555 
2,100 

6,149 
11, 186 

8,454 
13,996 

27,076 
42,561 

3,468,613 
6,326,555 

353,270 
446,116 

1,908,655 
1,787,025 

67 
58 

10,661 
9,027 

926, 730 
316,489 

7,152 
7,630 

•303,666 
223, 163 

1,320 

886 
1,629 

103,443 
66,600 

1,205 
306 

600,524 
42,587 

243 
50 

127,498 
169,  732 

388,124 
391,273 

54, 546, 435 
35,930,493 

51,008 
77,005 

5,637,588 
6,107,418 

267,811 
272,167 

27,993,291 
18,569,427 

69 
60 

300 

42,805 
681, 138 

21,933 
845,236 

10,086 
315, 327 

613,822 
416,885 

41,030 
23, 618 

61 
62 

15,670 
26,680 

10,406 
11,131 

558 
171 

■       143,920 
70,611 

180 
115 

93,298 
50. 131 

3,740 
1,300 

9,372 
12, 167 

20,249 
6,640 

11,196 
52, 145 

6, 863, 770 
4,702,514 

713,379 
II           694, 617 

3,816,342 
2,542,392 

63 
64 
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70 


99 
100 


STATE  OE  TEKEITOKY. 


Korth  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virglma 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

AH  other  states. 


Census. 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


•1905 

nooo 


MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 


Rye. 


Bushels. 


300 
11,240 

281, 456 
201, 725 

2,625 
7,500 

8,193 
12,748 

1,458,578 
1,738,055 

6,800 
9,500 

60 
3,800 

42,699 
36,400 

7,552 
1,186 

6,221 
22,683 

18, 733 
8,128 

3,485 
12, 829 

105,020 
109,962 

48,499 
16, 710 

60,590 
76, 176 

3,289,801 
3,212,739 


Cost. 


6,000 
2,300 


3210 
4,512 

193,211 
107, 748 

1,854 
3,100 

5,275 
7,685 

,026,846 
722, 129 

6,032 
6,233 

35 
2,925 

22,460 
11,300 

4,298 
653 

5,095 
13, 637 

11,611 
3,791 

2,552 
7,348 

62,631 
53, 171 

36,322 
10,025 

40,501 
37,884 

,217,675 
,603,188 

120 


Buclrwheat. 


Bushels. 


3,000 
1,020 


133,286 
137,517 


360 
8,775 

1,744,335 
1,792,699 


Coat. 


50 


926 
2,300 

4,050 
1,850 


125 

12,590 
30,069 

23,182 
35,437 


93,885 
121,390 

588,789 
476,266 


$9 

80,796 
74,064 


287 
6,323 

1,022,238 
913,493 


Barley. 


Bushels. 


264,700 
187,873 

307,904 
59,607 

625 
7,600 

1,079,667 
754,532 

181,004 
76,639 

24,050 
3,660 


699 
1,500 

2,675 


6,930 
14,821 


12, 393 
IB,  187 


66, 166 
61,319 

373, 070 
288, 749 


256, 598 
111,823 

8,226 
700 

6,391 
2,200 

76,742 
64,267 

121,024 
58, 777 

18, 537 
18,227 

1,325,825 
1,191,497 

3,400 
180 

1, 767, 172 
800,873 

700 
925 


Cost. 


187, 941 
68, 029 

166,800 
21, 587 

500 
1,850 

631,398 
292, 801 

90,816 
29,746 

10,780 
2,201 


80,335 
34,609 

3,971 
410 

2,896 


42,176 
30, 141 

61,383 
25,614 

9,192 
8,133 

620, 334 
454, 352 

1,704 


791, 486 
282,996 

450 
405 


Oats. 


Bushels. 


294,413 
137,767 

3,042,451 
3,640,911 

600 
102, 730 

319, 760 
346, 837 

5,635,097 
4,956,386 

240,634 
620, 719 

3,400 
40,100 

238,205 
114, 345 

10,696 
59,196 

127,000 
248,644 

6,796 
84,435 

888,752 
812, 326 

91,726 
142, 141 

1,065,264 
626,005 

480,667 
357,734 

6, 213, 849 
5, 908, 761 

400 
20,625 

4,500 
19,200 


Cost. 


J79,015 
40,255 

1,037,117 
882,730 

150 
20,160 

125,553 
121,450 

2,122,493 
1,476,706 

95,673 
167,751 

1,037 
14,826 

70,717 
28, 178 

3,680 
18,693 

51,900 
60,611 

2,536 
29,681 

360,070 
248,860 

36,172 
39,201 

373,917 
194, 155 

173,016 
110,443 

1,869,783 
1,316,414 

160 
6,560 

1,804 
6,216 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  foUows:  1905,  District  of  Columbia,  7;  Mississippi,  9;  grouped  to  avoid  disclosing  operations  of  individual  establishments. 
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Otlier  grain. 


Bushels. 


10,900 
46,850 

44,159 
49,293 

2,500 
38,800 

700 
127,000 

29,982 
405,312 


10,394 
100 


21,739 
6,000 

1,050 
364,025 

21,500 
7,700 


1,200 
93,163 

3,025 
29,368 

132 
6,980 

1,000 
24,000 

29,065 
532,720 


Barrels 

(pur- 

chased). 


Cost. 


$3,225 
12,095 

25,792 
17,706 

875 
10,100 

200 
51,700 

15,458 
159,626 


3,933 
100 


6,150 
1,580 

430 
92,083 

9,200 
1,900 


600 
40,194 

1,817 
11,725 

63 
3,032 

600 
10,250 

17,000 
123,948 


S2,920 
3,450 


2,665 
4,619 


305,395 
183,849 


150 
250 


10 
753 


3,426 


172,091 
239,400 


79,882 
33,733 


80 
1,587 

79,805 
86,671 


25,411 
14,203 

256,872 
309,688 


13,575 
12,545 


Sacks 
(pur- 
chased). 


Cost. 


Cooperage 
stock,  and 
cloth  and 
paper  lor 
sacks. 


$188, 651 
117,814 

635,710 
615,904 

398,328 
133,579 

357, 379 
264, 874 

485,976 
444,090 

3,741 
6,871 

17,291 
20,707 

192, 584 
90,411 

708,034 
517, 614 

820,949 
489,940 

55,641 
50,997 

3,529 
9,231 

320,480 
179, 754 

586,633 
334,541 

99,566 
40,998 

483,322 
495, 993 

10,498 
7,836 

9,300 
14,475 


Cost. 


530,577 
5,200 

139,118 
66,217 

7,000 


47, 159 
139, 818 


2,773 


78,887 
28,768 

15,968 
24,000 

3,000 
150 

255 


27,861 
8,403 

680 


11,778 
225 

7,230 
631 


1,000 


Fuel. 


Rent  oj 

power 

and  heat 


Mill 
supplies. 


Cost. 


Cost. 


$124,041 
;8,864 

374, 193 
315,294 

112,769 
67,946 

29,631 
25,296 

233,217 
178,270 

8,715 


11,025 
7,608 

132, 106 
63,285 

170,555 
142, 103 

239,941 
143,538 

5,957 
7,150 

8,416 
8,676 

65,651 
37, 721 

75, 132 
52,88'! 

45,050 
35,664 

234,956 
185, 459 

2,365 
1,031 

4,108 
9,469 


$5,&56 
10,  793 

5,900 
1,500 

29, 030 
20,514 

8,407 
6,937 

800 
800 

1,325 


60 
650 

360 
175 

6,925 
4,024 

5,159 
2,370 

1,060 
950 

11,408 
4,170 

49,624 
10,384 


4,321 
7,748 


580 
3,300 


All  other 
materials. 


88, 768 
22,846 


48,979 
86,525 


12, 372 

7,706 
17,548 

38,882 
69,801 

617 

4,644 


1,574 

9,466 
18,473 

26,043 
40,100 

29,903 
41,239 

2,602 
5,847 

3,274 
5,712 

12,706 
20,740 

16,640 
31,820 

6,018 
6,854 

27,554 
47,410 

330 
706 

1,335 
4,852 


Cost. 


15,085 
2,888 

171, 805 
58,955 

2,690 
2,803 

22,296 
17,475 

42,117 
28,384 

90 
660 

132 
100 

6,438 
1,108 

12, 692 
33,981 

4,413 
80,344 

275 
1,476 

5,686 
2,320 

21,472 
7,869 

21,665 
1,980 

4,108 
4,660 

35,808 
34,409 


250 
340 


Freight. 


Cost. 


$40,292 
27, 106 

124,9.56 
132, 843 

81,829 
8,831 

2,835 
46,973 

201,000 
140,226 

105,138 
308, 089 

547 
6,354 

8,302 
34,884 

269,612 
263, 092 

184,808 
142,555 

249 
6,162 

1,793 
172, 360 

51,171 
23,387 

81,784 
132,653 

3,090 
13,  739 

63,008 
71,095 

2,000 
35 

1,372 
8,775 


PRODU'.TS. 


Total  value. 


$6, 463, 228 
3,849,829 

40,855,566 
35,077,553 

9,436,266 
3,696,608 

8,467,613 
6,136,250 

38,518,702 
29,570,913 

1,134,092 
1, 820, 106 

725,222 
869,233 

6,619,364 
3,208,532 

25,350,758 
19,161,398 

22,083,136 
11,948,666 

2,426,791 
1,659,233 

3,206,076 
2, 769, 648 

13,832,299 
8, 942, 198 

14,663,612 
6,773,674 

6,200,291 
3, 792, 629 

28,a52,237 
23,700,874 

283,663 
211,177 

769,288 
1,041,075 


Wheat  flour. 


White. 


1,221,416 
997, 196 

5,606,458 
7,113,343 

1,632,967 
947,963 

1,716,833 
1,778,799 

3,952,446 
4,450,832 

10 
766 

63,100 
106,215 

1,142,806 
•  897,026 

3,184,847 
3,339,040 

3,223,390 
2,546,477 

449, 779 
466,474 

2,007 
3,909 

1,776,312 
1,508,929 

2,978,264 
1,853,271 

625,866 
590, 917 

3,  726, 363 
4, 638, 698 

43,708 
45,164 

73,400 
67,862 


Value. 


$5,506,935 
3, 177, 946 

27, 764, 108 
25,140,728 

7,258,828 
2,769,354 

6,236,291 
4,620,351 

19,764,264 
15,936,768 


292,278 
496,736 

6,360,128 
2, 643, 678 

17,015,408 
12,590,493 

16,466,591 
8,824,717 

1,946,384 
1,276,359 

10,240 
16,358 

8,851,839 
6,580,887 

10,959,241 
4,719,797 

3,387,142 
2,284,571 

17,531,813 
15,082,162 

226,604 
164,475 

350, 375 
233,244 


6S 
66 


70 


71 
72 


73 

74 


75 
76 


77 
78 


79 


83 

84 


87 
88 


90 


91 

92 


93 
94 


95 
96 


97 


99 
100 


•  Indudesestablishments  distributed  as  follows:  1900,  District  ol  Columbia,  8;  Mississippi,  8;  grouped  to  avoid  disclosing  operations  of  individual  establishments. 
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STATE   OK  TERBITOET. 


United  states 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 


Census 


190.5 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


PBODUCTS— continued. 


Wiieat  flojr— Continued. 


Georgia ,    1905 

1900 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory 

Indiana , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacliusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska , 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  , . . 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


Graham. 


Eye  flour. 


Barrels. 


Value. 


404,928 


439 


270 
31,1<1 


81,773,913 


Barrels. 


1,503,100 
1.443,339 


7,226 


155 


696 
15,297 


180 
8,546 


27,972 

23,810 

887 


432 

2,076 

86 

344 

8,185 

45,594 

40,410 

167,780 

31,510 

146,489 

4,530 

20,063 

10 

60 

9,530 

42,607 

270 
1,261 


961 
60 


41,155 
21 


2,812 
1,320 


132,540 

28,959 

404 


785 
3,063 


76,521 
853 


39,120 
125,317 


95,349 
3,575 


1,380 
7,358 


4,327 
300 


184,  .592 
106 


100 
100 


22,733 
14,  ,582 

2,246 
1,003 

1,462 
3,444 


35 
180 


76 
100 


77,309 
59,943 


8,416 
23,478 

27,207 
41,601 

14,604 
17,041 

664 
1,044 


658 
1,042 

2,858 
5,244 

2,037 
4,720 

61,842 
44,260 

132,671 

74,718 

1,843 
7,016 

145 
640 

61,059 
49,792 


1,806 
1,690 


28, 191 
41,005 


Value. 


$5,892,108 
4,145,565 


562 
400 


105,946 
43,641 

7,657 
3,635 

6,856 
11,288 


170 


310 
400 


279,992 
175,246 


30,799 
68,382 

110,796 
114,430 

64,900 
44,720 

2,696 
2,194 


3,618 
3,784 

14,463 
12,632 

9,183 
16,613 

219,597 
128,567 

543,505 
193,038 

8,477 
20,147 

616 


198,749 
127,634 


6,363 
5,082 

103,871 
121,4.50 


332,719 
236,495 

1,972 
10,249 


1,424,315 
770,651 

9,146 
26,014 


Buckwheat  flour. 


Pounds. 


175,354,062 
143,190,724 


352,382 
652,000 

2,500 
1,600 

216,772 
307,060 

378,300 
223,600 


2,055,372 
3,996,578 


300,000 

1,985,725 
3,320,063 

3,537,309 
6,076,833 

770,982 
706,019 


1,693,868 
1,467,960 

1,642,760 
862,305 

108,450 
420,773 

21,930,866 
13,626,863 

2,247,420 
1,764,929 

259,700 
977,378 


224,660 
258,240 


8,225 


485,101 

3,764,760 
3,439,600 

300 


66,234,663 
37,364,585 

132, 448 
81,935 


84,379,359 
3,190,152 


Barley  meal. 


Pounds. 


68,508,655 
91,275,646 


12,753 
19,572 

76 
90 

6,663 
10,596 

9,298 
7,090 


62,210 
100,652 


7,500 

66,039 
89,264 

105,2.56 
143,824 

21,478 
26,245 


39,933 
27,177 

46,109 
22, 466 

4,, 5.55 
10,663 

524,429 
282,728 

62,613 
46,732 

9,113 
24,662 


7,276 
7,413 


123 


6,277 

98,643 
77,645 


1,639,873 
811,200 

3,072 
1,871 


8,773,000 
5,057,000 


27,194,515 
59,084,492 

114,000 


322,000 
1,880 


234,000 


1,272,000 
1,322,000 


45,390 

1,413,280 
2,251,876 

480,000 
10,800 

70,000 


188,470 
576,500 


60,800 
251,192 

205,770 
546,550 

160,000 
3,626,150 

208,000 
2,500 

9,100 


67,000 


69, 173 

275,200 
260,680 

87,600 
44,000 


1,000,000 

7,005,960 
5,191,778 

48,000 
93,720 


Value. 


S922,884 
963,710 


136,846 
64, 170 


348,402 
571,360 


3,380 
34 


20,220 
15,792 


564 

25,162 
23,630 

3,840 
134 

860 


3,060 
8,498 


785 

an 

4,077 

2,411 
6,763 

3,200 
36,094 

1,920 
68 

175 


1,068 

4,694 
3,687 

1,068 
800 


20,000 

96,844 
66,491 

960 
1,734 
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Com  meal  and  corn  (lour.    ! 


Hominy  and  grits. 


Barrels 


23.fi24.693 
2T,S^--.8n 


$56,368,556 
52,167,739 


364, H92 
401,133 

913 
4,484 

353,628 
273,393 

52,254 
92,356 

1>,419 
54.758 

537, 9;2 
563,222 

92,586 
135,976 

18,534 
24,336 

1,217,141 
884,211 

800 
455 

1,068,286 
1,589,178 

96,678 
93,509 

909,622 
1,987,719 

210,928 
523,524 

605,413 
1,131,395 

1,003,020 
973,782 


105,920 

960,416 
973,286 

298,196 
296,572 

1,383,547 
2,164,283 

210,116 
537,630 

66,018 
153,553 

935,318 
1,296,866 

682 
1,430 

542,099 
310,202 


674,192 
728,217 

244,173 
508,315 

4,505 
6,019 

3,004,226 
2,937,282 

648,481 
617,653 


Pounds. 


756,861,398 
291,726,145 


941,779 
896,901 

4,225 
11,318 

831,9.38 
519, 184 

215, S4o 
215.213 

47,K5S 
104,266 

1,321,554 
1,121,073 

225,966 
296,136 

47,279 
63,468 

3,193,061 
2,099,918  1 

i 

2,400 
1,260 

2,319,104 
2,361,940 

237,496 
131,593 

2,076,266 
2,601,562 

453,045 
755,132 

1,292,243 
1,574,810 

2,314,364 
2,006,926 


2,579,356 
2,250,000 


987,983 
3,097,560 

8,038 


1,180,000 

3,024,700 
1,895,972 

290,000 
134,000 

300,000 
5,280 


Value. 


$8,45.5,420        6, 
2, 567, 0S4        7, 


Feed. 


'  Pairs  of 
All  other  rolls, 

products.    'I 


Runs  of 
stone. 


Pounds. 


91.'!,572,fi:.7 
flS6.159,I22 


239,728,156 
33,701,026 


194,800 

2,377,373 
2,113,466 

722,991 
615,426 

3,411,109 
4,238,865 

606,615 
1,029,986 

154,243 
232,422 

2,343,395 
2,265,592 

2,511 
2,858 

1,133,437 
440,192 


60 

1,590,989 
1,408,759 

634,727 
1,042,633 

15,006 
20,173 

6,928,206 
5,530,454 

1,738,154 
1,455,188 


182,106,165 
96,714,589 

2,399,265 
1,640,000 

9,882,080 
4,671,000 

253,000 
589,250 


200,000 
2,010,000 


3,011,460 
10,935,379 

750,000 
2,564,600 

43,802 
2,669,950 

891,161 
5,660,000 

58,814,607 
49,038,750 


8,  .528, 940 
5,249,000 


500 
1,712,600 

1,401,200 
3,425,000 


82,614,004 
607,400 

8,976,400 
3,995,477 


44,234 
21,500 


33,905 
36,835 


11,800 

41,848 
36,694 

5,498 
1,640 

5,000 
110 


2,551,096 
263,059 


2,147,012 
715,640 

28,944 
10,200 

118,146 
37,964 

3,262 
13,271 


2,100 
29,040 


41,861 
131,224 

13,500 
23,134 

1,075 
19,972 

13,353 
48,000 

613,663  j 
364,260 


93,824 
40,661 


10 
19,282 

20,317 
34,520 


857,957 
6,389 

3.34,718 
44,978 


Value. 


$76,096,127 
63,011,421 


51,441,706 
23,928,946 

6,700,000 
5,832,090 

62,778,850 
37,006,064 

456,139,856 
223,887,737 

50,823,703 
104,089,230 

45,875,814 
39,493,3,58 

21,163,692 
16,395,237 

6,469,503 
4,991,000 

46,421,573 
37,211,786 

13,172,270 
4,513,950 

294,838,629 
408,179,124 

51,481,792 
23,181,480 

290,735,550 
.381,406,867 

138,635,732 
349,164,439 

358,902,898 
503,617,015 

38,539,891 
64,489,836 

4,676,000 
11,220,400 

96,718,070 
68,061,493 

50,771,168 
118,292,866 

91,040,672 
99,516,388 

425,150,358 
419,069,344 

396,434,977 
497,171,698 

187,136,199 
291,124,611 

2,565,392 
8,520,467 

164,777,101 
170,915,952 

15,549,700 
1,727,956 

32,300,260 
52,960,386 

186,559,269 
186,172,598 

3,270,600 
2,377,100 

803,455,681 
902,617,199 

33,123,725 
26,439,244 


Pounds. 


1,937,251,392 
1,328,815,746 


Value. 


Value. 


$76,105,532 
36,679,196 


571 , 179 
189,988 

102,012 
59,122 

687,760 
275,367 

5,979,376 
2,242,136 

639,460 
823,448 

616,709 
459,208 

233,723 
112,679 

84,403 
62,004 

601,137 
324,896 

131,326 
41,760 

2,636,897 
2,897,455 

477,901 
156,398 

2,659,062 
2,575,061 

1,416,725 
1,571,214 

3,196,104 
3,178,466 

423,233 
597,513 

65,762 
89,554 

1,261,110 
753,985 

649,773 
908,187 

1,111,866 
949,248 

4,535,938 
3,626,216 

3,721,948 
3,422,326 

1,776,429 
2,106,518 

31,677 
57,917 

1,299,977 
1,067,221 

215,157 
19,120 

384,184 
484,451 

2,306,637 
1,834,076 

49,179 
24,427 

10,354,492 
8,238,479 

400,526 
277,725 


2,891,320 
8,214,606 

6,871,000 
3,550,475 

36,792,935 
30,643,393 

198,140,779 
168,214,646 

88,699,796 
73,720,673 

101,900 
1,210,218 

16,a32,000 
6,471,318 


57,302,606 
20,936,392 

28,300,748 
21,621,030 

517,984,231 
406,198,948 

28,242,660 
12,670,800 

457,895,094 
370,901,370 

161,095,397 
121,450,324 

647,286,277 
350,261,016 

228,454,827 
177,093,240 


28,980 
62,902 

77,930 
24,110 

299,544 
178,475 

2,057,448 
1,155,776 

776,310 
494,030 

1,350 
11,542 

159,875 
32,167 


$4,554,895 
4,673,751 


566,382 
253,861 

223,798 
96,182 

4,344,653 
2,329,460 

249,995 
82,273 

4,044,428 
2,188,722 

1,409,111 
637,676 

4,682,886 
1,440,861 

2,049,260 
1,209,460 


5,128,816 
19,497,957 

91,073,417 
50,108,770 

385,950 
18,966,481 

383,669,035 
308,022,413 

1,867,050,866 
1,386,386,014 

648,618,760 
345,556,409 

28, 402,. 309 
10,594,354 

173,446,964 
137,355,390 

4,780,438 
2,209,000 

7,030,000 
1,428,800 

33,807,248 
47,747,428 

4,827,900 
0,734,545 

440,750,271 
227,854,830 

04,485,439 
40,212,178 


00,401 
110,027 

947,858 
369,342 

4,150 
98,870 

3,314,293 
1,960,207 

13,907,200 
0,763,070 

4,751,581 
1,819",  280 

244,435 
50,059 

1,200,205 
708,021 

48,669 
15,322 

81,228 
13,635 

358,108 
302,080 

.55,813 
54,500 

4,210,280 
1,705,932 

720,106 
315,078 


5,398 
31,676 


3,600 

8,275 
15,356 

837,196 


33,586 


20,098 
68,091 

100 
1,868 


1,1.50 

65,710 
21,404 

967 


68,554 
111,376 


177,067 
729,512 

178,839 
124,125 

37,057 
9,569 

8,925 
11,477 


20,562 
22,570 

35,523 
20,702 

16,155 
25,127 

252,  ,579 
239,507 

191,714 
85,708 

8,819 
202,206 


12,532 

317,100 
251,053 

175 
300 

15,259 
19,946 

32,260 
65,720 


Number.   Number 


80,822 
67,141 


850,685 
231,410 


34,650 
38,534 


117 
95 

92 
02 

601 
543 

1,416 
1,140 

638 
.501 

49 
49 

333 
398 

3 
3 

543 
504 

204 
199 

4,008 
3,008 

291 
238 

4,949 
4,522 

2,370 
2,132 

3,789 
3,261 

3,294 
2,490 

2 
14 

341 
210 

1,450 
1,307 


3,823 
3,622 

7,333 
6,137 

5,408 
4,231 

145 
196 

2,290 
1,980 


59 

71 
35 

087 
648 

65 
84 

4,201) 
3,170 

1,300 


10,609 
10,939 


116 
217 


78 
133 


286 
372 


296 
307 


463 
410 


230 
350 


182 
197 


276 
292 


199 
238 


297 
281 


216 
239 


406 
382 


187 
248 


363 
423 


125 


109 
158 


362 
305 


1,326 
1,332 


409 
360 


59 
60 


61 
62 


63 
64 
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Table  13.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES 
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91 


STATE   OR  TERRITORY. 


North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. .. 
Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina  - 
South  Dakota . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

All  other  states . 


Census 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1800 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


11905 
n900 


PRODUCTS— continued. 


Wheat  flour-  Continued. 


Graham. 


Rye  flour. 


Buckwheat  flour. 


1,803 

21,721 

2,290 

24,016 

10,783 

329 

50 

5,219 

1,830 

4,990 

4,025 

1,019 

857 

46,023 


18,010 


50 


$6,619 
92, 495 
10,540 
88,641 
79,805 

2,033 

212 

23,242 

8,715 
25,229 
16,938 

4,424 

3,887 
195,089 

3,014 


Barrels. 


79, 196 


150 


50 
936 

43,691 
39,133 

458 
950 

285 
1,854 

128,506 
124,878 

1,760 
1,374 


2,835 
2,744 

40 
113 

540 
4,019 

546 
1,007 

365 
1,159 

2,477 
8,678 

1,115 
4,069 

58 


547,097 
611,295 


$300 
1,986 

181,105 
114,288 

2,152 
2,527 

1,300 
5,661 

536,576 
386,834 

5,531 
3,660 


Pounds. 


3,190 

11,414 
6,651 

160 


2,6fi0 
13,448 

2,232 
2,558 

1,594 
4,111 

6,866 
22,670 

4,670 
12,714 

234 
1,656 

1,990,327 
1,072,630 


025 
200 


2,500 
655 


3,599,618 
3,405,955 


3,000 

11,600 
241,900 

45,117,852 
46,144,362 


Value. 


1,600 


26,000 
25,000 

103,000 
49,135 


196,350 
529,394 

564,  ,320 
1,023,010 


300 

2,213,610 
3,316,625 

15,980,819 
13,205,256 


tl8 

93,967 
81,576 


90 

385 
6,238 

1,075,989 
968,470 


Barley  meal. 


96,000 

5,221,400 
959,200 


1,010 
1,000 

2,830 
1,026 


226 

5,825 
12,813 

14,336 
17,350 


61,138 
68,536 

416,517 
309,024 


2,500 

2,693,000 
1,049,000 

331,600 
42,240 

327,000 
102,760 


40,000 
347,000 


139,600 
29,800 


14,000 
466,000 

1,100,000 
830,465 

150,400 
186,900 

7,164,000 
1,478,200 


2,300 

3,439,960 
6,901,000 


14,900 


Value. 


$816 

82,130 
8,713 


32,750 
10,430 

4,106 
1,018 

3,280 
1,972 


700 
4,980 

1,948 


300 
6,757 

14,918 
9,772 

2,212 
2,643 

87,795 
14,400 


30 

38,110 
73,373 


.  includes  estabUshments  distributed  as  follows :  1906.  District  of  Columbia,  7;  Mississippi,  9;  grouped  to  avoid  disclosing  operations  of  individual  estabUshments. 
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PRODUCTS — continued. 


Com  meal  and  corn  flour. 


Barrels. 


1,006,703 
1,291,970 

109,545 
166,180 

685 
3,632 

1,097,993 
864,007 

397,917 
598,923 

113,622 
88,791 

23,308 
14,652 

2,052,765 
2,002,032 

599,375 
601,911 

1,657 
1,492 

909,760 


1,218,294 
1,046,490 

7,625 
10,229 

339,872 
334,275 

95,801 
232,972 


126,544 
309,213 


Value. 


Hominy  and  grits. 


Pounds. 


22,068 


$4,745 

2,432,026 
2,259,483 

260,407 
237 ,  575 

3,395 
10,283 

2,691,670 
1,684,721 

922,280 
1,506,621 

314,257 
204,183 

49,571 
23,480 

4,771,722 
3,995,887 

1,477,014 
1,149,790 

5,316 
4,113 

2,109,276 
1,852,761 

2,844,946 
2,156,577 

21,034 
29,146 

841,827 
711,968 

246,651 
403,005 


69,360,258 
5,449,650 


225,651 
24,000 

33,938,974 
16,308,420 


Value. 


Feed. 


Offal. 


10,000 

2,336,100 
1,365,250 


36,009,400 
10,465,460 

128,000 


11,000 
10,000 

1,041,360 
299,900 

2,613,390 
2,805,390 

27,680 


293,981 
681,827 


2,172,000 
101,000 

56,900 
17,550,000 


95,000 
4,793,000 


$417 


699,171 
54,513 


4,515 
480 


411,579 
167,793 


100 

32,329 
14,804 


421,269 
164,348 

1,920 


Pounds. 


270 
150 

14,041 
4,959 

34,388 
29,405 


29,708 
2,025 


22,440,000 
65,722,064 

406,557,945 
613,886,169 

101,638,337 
50,586,723 

64,541,124 
99,095,479 

826,493,535 
852,861,261 

18,163,488 
30,610,632 

2,200,975 
8,522,631 

33,427,382 
28,181,076 

63,819,018 
86,063,560 

122,756,403 
101,113,206 

6,350,320 
21,091,590 

80,923,682 
73,444,951 

46,029,148 
46,591,811 

92,717,710 
109,720,323 

105,126,266 
42,717,335 

487,620,273 
666,781,296 

1,099,000 
1,768,800 

3,967,800 
14,825,464 


Value. 


$189,230 
406,765 

4,151,864 
4,552,016 

920,520 
294,367 

813,442 
717,972 

9,990,426 
7,985,943 

200,908 
239,024 

32,392 
88,321 

286,438 
186,130 


1,371,374 
726,313 

75,330 
193,034 

1,032,712 
791,685 


1,080,480 
1,004,735 

1,281,168 
404,769 

4,916,055 
4,849,278 

13,044 
17,560 

43,904 
112,058 


Pounds. 


105,807,004 
44,222,060 

533,453,493 
390,977,890 

128,703,339 
62,648,632 

132,954,191 
93,369,688 

371,285,494 
326,095,312 


1,758,900 

5,044,116 
7,829,316 

111,690,399 
67,735,068 

273,750,114 
276,344,441 

278,993,077 
163,551,373 

44,933,448 
28,922,126 

336,000 
9,699,713 

160,028,921 
121,269,530 

218,724,431 
115,738,514 

68,119,482 
52,506,268 

370,684,210 
188,729,273 

4,601,700 
4,198,000 

7,678,000 
3,520,000 


Value. 


$755,846 
256,153 

4,821,108 
2,383,732 

982,637 
287,105 

1,247,728 
538,822 

3,774,327 
2,399,662 


11,104 

63,134 
57,774 

786,371 
341,673 

2,442,960 
1,734,492 

2,705,334 
1,105,774 

363,171 
172,177 

3,380 
70,251 

1,549,814 
724,002 

1,933,974 
640,998 

688,982 
315,911 

3,033,568 
1,037,622 

43,651 
28,998 

77,280 
25,760 


All  other 
products. 


Value. 


$3,881 
1,400 

637,592 
482,605 

1,182 
4,450 

39,166 
226,013 

189,960 
41,734 


56,085 

560 
4,226 

490 
2,040 

9,612 
41,676 

33,014 
128,614 

15,850 
4,860 

9,665 
7,938 

14,057 
26,011 

380,585 
361,772 

7,078 
3,163 

99,170 
98,380 


Pairs  of 
rolls. 


Number. 


17,644 


649 
570 


6,451 

5,424 


872 
403 


941 
897 


6,630 
5,341 


Runs  of 
stone. 


Number. 


4 
11 

558 
594 

16 
11 

55 
58 

1,868 
1,624 

30 
30 


157 
172 

42 
SI 

951 
748 

21 
14 

3,263 
2,486 

387 
398 

1,822 
1,214 

64 
39 

635 

487 

29 

27 

81 
107 

190 
212 

2,166 
1,608 

673 
644 

876 
703 

31 
30 

1,161 
811 

227 
207 

4,072 
4,146 

361 
370 

86 
61 

3 

126 

72 

20 
35 

65 


67 
68 


71 
72 


73 

74 


75 
76 


77 
78 


83 

84 


85 
86 


91 
92 


93 
94 


95 

96 


97 


99 
100 


•Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows :  1900,  District  of  Columbia,  8;  Mississippi,  8;  grouped  to  avoid  disclosing  operations  of  individual  establishmeats. 
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Table  14.— FLOUR  AND  GRIST  MILL  PRODUCTS— DETAlLUi) 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital: 

Total 

Land .- 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks, etc. ; 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Totalsalaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during 
each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

'February 

March .' 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January . .  1 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July.... 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years- 
January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December .,. 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes,  not  including  internal  revenue 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses, 
not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Aggregate  cost 

Wheat- 
Bushels  

Cost 

Corn- 
Bushels  

Cost 

Bye- 
Bushels  

Cost 

Buckwheat — 

Bushels 

Cost 

Barley — 

Bushels 

Cost 

Oats- 
Bushels  

Cost 


United  States. 


10,051 

$265,117,434 
$22,969,996 
$48,634,410 
$68,628,575 

$124,884,453 
13,098 

7,415 
$7,352,357 

1,450 
$2,216,192 

5,965 
$5,136,165 

5,065 
$4,723,450 

900 
$412,715 

48,449 

34,168 

39,110 

$19,822,196 

38,572 
$19,675,724 

450 
$132,513 


$13,959 


38,471 
38,330 
38,4.58 
37,211 
36,370 
36,375 
37,668 
38,805 
40,089 
40,789 
40,434 
39,864 

416 
406 
437 
400 
366 
345 
360 
381 
568 
623 
580 
519 

80 


96 
93 

$19,756,711 

$693,356 

$1,503,589 

$17,464,548 

$96,218 

$619,971,161 

494,095,083 
$456, 306, 503 

178, 217, 321 
$91,758,882 

11,480,370 
$7,619,473 

6, 531, 305 
$3,948,160 

IS, 628. 552 
$8,847,684 

45,381,009 
$16,199,579 


Alabama. 


40 

$371,666 

$35,920 

$80,472 

$108,005 

$147,269 

42 


$19,673 
3 

si.coo 

26 
$17,773 

24 
$17,098 

2 
$675 


161 

159 

$53,887 

158 
$53,731 


1 
$156 


148 
148 
150 
157 
150 
168 
166 
166 
165 
164 
160 
164 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$29,716 
$9,200 
$2,933 

$15,983 

$1,600 

$1, 556, 392 

138,420 
$151,  325 

2, 258,  428 
$1, 291, 547 

500 
$500 


23,  400 
$8,873 


Ari/.ona. 


$404, 445 
$9,000 
$63,733 
$86,500 

$245,212 


14 

$17,585 

6 
$10,400 

8 
$7,185 

8 
$7, 185 


37 

36 

$24,368 

36 
$24,368 


$30,739 
$4,800 
$2,980 

$22,959 


$641,201 

358,747 
$380, 670 

5,816 
$4,558 


320,938 
$211,  490 


Arkansas. 


91 

$1,352,669 

$96,406 

$246,085 

$511,942 

$498,236 

116 

55 
$44,697 

7 
$7,600 


$37,097 


46 
$36,617 


$480 


257 

263 

$103,632 

262 
$103, 402 


1 

$230 


261 
261 
255 
228 
230 
222 
262 
277 
298 
294 
287 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$70,058 
$2,590 
$8,629 

$58,839 


$3, 156, 600 

1,867,689 
$1,740,965 

2,  400, 269 
$1,216,047 

300 
$150 


200 
$60 


California. 


122 

$11,467,154 
$1,219,227 
$1,669,723 
$2,183,835 
$6,394,369 
94 

317 
$443, 196 

45 
$132,720 

272 
$310,476 

242 
$287,871 

30 
$22,605 

1,170 


$659,488 

851 
$645,348 

,38 
$14, 140 


797 
809 
817 
801 
834 
842 
871 
904 
923 
896 
874 
844 

44 

38 
42 
41 
32 
.30 
29 
31 
42 
42 
44 
41 


$,595,860 
$20,825 
$60,215 

$514,704 

$116 

$17,132,239 

11,825,938 
$10, 641, 687 

825, 432 
$569,286 

117,632 
$91, 303 

12,240 
$12, 506 

8.696,473 
$4, 471, 641 

1,045,740 

$526, 877 


Colorado. 


62 

$2,325,671 
$141,167 
$429,850 
$616,425 

$1,138,229 
26 


$103,695 

11 
$13,650 

81 
$90,045 

79 
$89,265 

2 
$780 

358 

193 

244 

$202,778 

244 
$202,778 


234 
234 
226 
215 
205 
232 
280 
302 
284 
253 


$272,570 

$2,680 

$23,224 

$246,666 


$4,797,409 

4,635,278 
$3,855,777 

922,926 
$449, 370 

13,289 
$7,620 

100 
$60 

65,612 
$32,183 

114,392 
$4.'),  047 
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Connecticut. 

Delaware. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indian 
Territory. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

KentucJry. 

86 

$1,335,822 
$152,377 
$340,866 
$158,530 
$684,049 
98 

46 
$39,044 

10 
$9,700 

36 

$29,344 

31 
$26,938 

5 
$2,406 

197 

163 

167 

$85,874 

159 
$83,614 

8 
$2,260 

47 

$484,171 
$47,690 
$89,500 
$141,669 
$206,312 
65 

12 
$7,930 

2 
$2,600 

10 
$5,330 

9 

$4,914 

1 
$416 

147 

130 

137 

$58,425 

137 
$58,426 

7 

$77,684 
$12,550 
$12,365 
$14,240 
$38,529 
8 

3 

$2,700 

114 

$1,895,718 
$219,630 
$362,575 
$676,973 
$737,540 
146 

102 
$95,673 

25 
$38,020 

77 
$57,653 

73 
$56,693 

4 
$1,960 

667 

396 

464 

$146,096 

462 
$145,840 

28 

$685,397 
$39,256 
$127,7.39 
$240,947 
$277,455 
22 

21 
$18,625 

7 
$6,750 

14 
$11,876 

14 
$11,875 

363 

$14,128,467 

$896,760 

$2,824,240 

$3,592,236 

$6,815,231 

412 

465 
$508,767 

103 
$180,146 

362 
$328,621 

322 
$309,784 

40 
$18,837 

2,919 

2,100 

2,410 

$1,210,866 

2,398 
$1,208,362 

7 
$1,916 

5 
$587 

2,337 
2,340 
2,382 
2,308 
2,268 
2,274 
2,368 
2,499 
2,531 
2,487 
2,605 
2,477 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

4 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
5 

$806,646 
$22,659 
$64,632 

$716,356 

$3,100 

$34,929,657 

28,380,202 
$26,637,126 

12,816,823 
$5,746,949 

429,135 
$302,381 

67,068 
$46,190 

67,468 
$25,055 

686,285 
$183,239 

33 

$889,461 
S.31,650 
$196,847 
$367,788 
$293, 166 
45 

40 
$39,526 

4 
$3,600 

36 
$35,926 

35 
$35,026 

1 
$900 

311 

121 

161 

$78,238 

161 
$78,238 

666 

$11,906,761 

$831,436 

$2,214,2.38 

$3,501,317 

$5,359,770 

830 

345 
$303,321 

74 
$96,586 

271 
$206,736 

227 
$189,633 

44 
$17,203 

2,751 

1,923 

2,289 

$1,091,428 

2,271 
$1,084,828 

16 
$6,320 

2 
$280 

2,216 
2,252 
2,245 
2,162 
2,148 
2,147 
2,314 
2,374 
2,342 
2,385 
2,331 
2,336 

16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
15 
14 
17 
IS 
17 
16 
17 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

$793,606 
$12,437 
$89,331 

$684,834 

$7,003 

$31,342,117 

25,156,032 
$24,308,577 

11,177,094 
$5, 182, 341 

151,310 
$88,T29 

72,961 
$46,266 

26,330 
$12,036 

886,992 
$280,369 

276 

$5,216,059 
S553,440 
.?1, 105,395 
$1,714,220 
$1,843,004 
377 

173 
$135,007 

36 
$47,066 

1,38 
$87,941 

122 
$81,941 

16 
$6,000 

935 

749 

770 

$399,108 

762 
$395,803 

7 
$3,005 

1 
$300 

742 
742 
731 
711 
720 
715 
731 
781 
813 
818 
826 
814 

2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
4 
5 

13 
13 
14 
13 
13 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$322,960 
$12,555 
$33,844 

$276,076 

$485 

$10,317,008 

8,689,866 
$7,889,237 

2,463,049 
$1,011,436 

203,566 
$116,855 

130,160 
$84,791 

328,719 
$123,881 

1,293,690 
$377,019 

364 

$13,816,887 

$807,982 

$2,431,205 

$3,691,716 

$6,885,984 

429 

453 
$461,609 

107 
$147,095 

346 
$304,514 

296 
$283,363 

50 
$21,151 

2,442 

1,574 

1,831 

$1,024,466 

1,810 
$1,020,791 

19 
$3,330 

2 
$344 

1,800 
1,814 
1,753 
1,694 
1,663 
1,657 
1,666 
1,810 
1,944 
1,988 
2,040 
1,892 

10 
11 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
28 
35 
43 
36 
29 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

388 

$7,342,417 
$414,979 
$1,188,107 
$1,871,910 
$3,867,421 
617 

264 
$192,744 

43 
$47,490 

211 
$145,264 

184 
$135,247 

27 
$10,007 

1,741 

1,246 

1,373 

$615,158 

1,337 
$507,660 

28 
$6,401 

8 
$1,097 

1,220 
1,236 
1,250 
1,240 
1,264 
1,292 
1,510 
1,530 
1,471 
1,379 
1,337 
1,316 

28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 

5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
9 
9 
11 
12 
10 
10 
10 

$609,630 

$6,990 

$40,607 

$659,283 

$3,650 

$15,099,049 

12,611,709 
$12,082,301 

4,219,724 
$2,100,636 

5,786 
$3,406 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

3 

$2,700 

3 

$2,700 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 

17 

17 

14 

13 

$5,515 

13 
$5,515 

100 

78 

84 

$66,864 

84 
$66,864 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 

25 

2 

$2,W 

460 
465 
470 
449 
4.50 
461 
470 
472 
463 
467 
460 
457 

26 

2/ 

166 
157 
160 
153 
156 
156 
154 
155 
157 
160 
166 
170 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

130 
132 
135 
138 
138 
136 
139 
138 
141 
141 
138 
138 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
12 
13 
13 
13 
12 
14 
14 

88 
89 
82 
77 
77 
77 
72 
82 
90 
91 
90 
93 

164 
151 
155 
157 
155 
152 
153 
171 
173 
169 
169 
163 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

1 

61 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

$197,123 

$2,240 

$15,129 

$179,704 

$60 

$7,264,804 

3,186,908 
$3,618,164 

6,138,9.34 
$3,211,483 

884 
$639 

52 
53 
64 
65 
56 
,57 

1 
3 
4 
4 
3 
2 

$1,077,391 
$29,493 
$82,601 
$965,397 

58 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 

$41,010 
$5,243 
$7,287 

$28,480 

$48,416 

$11,476 

$1,644 

$35,295 

$2,967 
$610 
$607 

$1,850 

$56,255 
$2,100 
$6,990 

$47,165 

$61,599 

$30 

$4,746 

$56,823 

64 
65 
66 
67 

68 

$1,690,486 

6,531 
$6,304 

2,289,271 
$1,317,763 

11,326 
$8,463 

6,750 
$4,742 

11,060 
$5,675 

770,136 
$299,360 

$1,315,404 

832,689 
$818,106 

759,523 
$386,437 

360 
$198 

14,060 
$7,960 

$112,038 

$1,315,398 

1,509,784 
$1,114,237 

10,000 
$6,820 

1,650 
$690 

$2,156,000 

1,654,070 
$1,437,938 

1,265,105 
$540,089 

$36,895,122 

36,197,651 
$30,634,839 

8,790,875 
$3,783,639 

114,  628 
$73,317 

22,246 
$17,496 

41,051 
$14,715 

98,490 
$32,795 

69 

70 
71 

174,936 
$100,296 

72 
73 

74 
75 

76 
77 

249,241 
$104,506 

24,600 
$8,395 

2,000 
$1,000 

78 
79 

8,550 
$3,638 

21,100 
$9,041 

59,145 
$24,745 

135, 321       80 

$41,457  .    81 
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Table  14.— FLOUR  AND  GRIST  MILL  PRODUCTS— DETAILED 


Materials  used— Continued. 
Aggregate  cost — Continued. 
Other  grain — 

Bushels 

Cost 

Barrels  (purchased) 

Sacks  (purchased) 

Cooperage  stock  and  cloth  and  paper  ior  sacks 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products: 

Aggregate  value 

Wheat  flour- 
Total  barrels , 

Total  value 

White- 
Barrels  

Value 

Graham — 

Barrels 

Value 

Rye  flour- 
Barrels  

Value 

Buckwheat  flour — 

Pounds 

Value 

Barley  meal — 

Pounds 

Value 

Com  meal  and  corn  flour — 

Barrels 

Value 

Hominy  and  grits- 
Pounds  

Value 

Feed- 
Pounds  

Value 

Offal- 

Pounds 

Value 

All  other  products 

Machinery  and  capacity: 

Pairs  of  rolls,  number 

Runs  of  stone,  number 

Estimated  maximum  capacity  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  barrels . 
Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 
Engines- 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  or  gasoline- 
Number  

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  power- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number ." 

Horsepower ]] 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Famished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 


United  States. 


612,089 

$384,786 

84,545,074 

$16,807,001 

$1,  613, 332 

$5. 999, 987 

$342, 649 

$909,759 

$1, 585, 314 

$3, 102, 978 

$713,033,395 

104,013,278 
$480,2.'«,514 

103, 608, 350 
$478,  484,  601 

404,928 
$1,773,913 

1, 603, 100 
$5,892,108 

175,354,062 
$4, 379,  359 

68, 608, 055 
$922,884 

23, 624, 6d3 
$56, 368,  656 

756,861,398 
$8, 455, 420 

6,913,572,697 
$76,096,127 

8,937,251,392 
$76, 105,  632 
$4,554,895 

80,822 

10,609 

1, 432, 457 

10,018 
780,042 


6,539 
473, 689 

1,006 
26, 326 

7,261 
258, 111 

12 
241 

232 
4,724 

13 

388 


15,584 

979 

3,534 


Alabama. 


250 

$163 

$6,995 

$66,088 

$675 

$22,942 

$860 

$2,891 

$1,133 

$2,500 

$1,750,452 

28,483 
$168, 320 

28,483 
$158, 320 


100 
$.562 


Arizona. 


$19,179 


$2,400 

$1,371 

$927 

$12,000 

$743, 124 

72, 898 
1422,  111 

72, 459 
$419,299 

439 
$2,812 


364,992 
$941,779 

2, 579, 366 
$44, 234 

51, 441, 766 
$571, 179 

2,891,320 
$28, 980 
$6, 398 

117 
65 


40 
2,134 


36 

1,776 


12 
278 


8,773,000 
$136,846 

913 
$4,225 


6,760,000 
$102,012 

6,871,000 
$77,930 


Arkansas. 


$4,248 

S116, 506 

$8,781 

$45, 418 

$700 

$6,706 

$12, 156 

$4,863 

$3, 702, 496 

378,030 
$1,870,526 

377,760 
$1,869,206 

270 
$1,320 


California. 


92 


9 

465 


4 

172 


353, 628 
$831,938 

222,800 
$4, 462 

62,778,850 
$687,760 

36,792,935 

$299, 544 

$8,275 

,      601 
60 


91 
,435 


84 
3,851 


12 
634 


100,159 

$157,415 

$29,960 

$447, 264 

$8,626 

$99, 389 

$69,866 

$18,567 

$22,051 

$65,901 

$20,202,542 

2,  439, 499 
$10, 611, 671 

2, 408, 358 
$10,479,131 

31, 141 
$132, 540 

22,733 
$105,946 

352, 382 
$12,753 

27, 194, 515 
$348,402 

62,2,')4 
$216,845 

987,983 
$33,905 

456,139,856 
$5,979,376 

198,140,779 

$2,057,448 

$837, 196 

1.415 


Colorado. 


122 
11,509 


74 
7,132 


14 
240 


24 
875 


5 
605 


54 

2,720 

37 

65 


1,466 
$733 
$900 
$240,835 
$162 
$52,205 


$6,019 

$6,919 

$101, 679 

$5,783,421 

970,088 
$4,377,477 

962,862 
$4, 348, 518 

7,226 
$28,959 

2,246 
$7,657 

2,500 

$75 

114,000 
$912 

18,419 
$47,658 

8,038 
$286 

50,823,703 
$639,460 

88,699,796 
$776, 310 
$33,686 


52 
5,933 


42 

4,455 


24 

1,451 
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Connecticut. 


Delaware. 


Florida. 


16.766 
$8,183 

$165 
$11, IS! 

$2U 

$13,358 

$3, 198 

$1,908 

$9,268 

$748 

$1,981,774 

1,374 
$7,164 

1,305 
$6,760 


$404 

1,462 
$6,856 

216,772 
$5,663 

322,000 
$3,380 

537,972 
$1,321,554 


$12,791 

$33,293 

$1,230 

$13,964 


$3,095 

$436 

$2,5,256 

$1,536,604 

168,944 
$865. 794 

168,944 
$865,794 


45,875,814 
$615,709 

101,900 
$1,350 
$20,098 


115 


Georgia. 


Idaho. 


$1,504 


$934 
"$263' 


$137,180 


378,300 
$9,298 


92,586 
$225,966 

3,024.700 

$41,848 

21, 163, 692 
$233,723 

16,332,000 

$159,875 

$100 

333 

78 


18,534 
$47,279 

290,000 
$5,498 

6, 469, 503 
$84,403 


500 

$500 

$41,962 

$243,259 

$9, 594 

$55,191 

$240 

$7,245 

$41,162 

$10,620 

$8,178,926 

671,809 
$3,747,466 

671,654 
$3,746,681 

155 
$785 

35 
$170 


$459 
$53,717 


1,217,141 
$3,193,061 

300,000 
$5,000 

46,421,573 
$601, 137 

57,362,606 

$566,382 

$65,710 

543 
286 


$19, 574 

$1,  552 

$1,953 

$545 

$2,950 

$1, 584, 473 

309, 476 
$1,225,672 

308,780 
$1, 222, 609 


$3,063 


Illinois. 


75 
$310 


$2,400 


13,172,270 
$131, 326 

28,300,748 

$223,798 

$967 

204 
3 


1,676 

$998 

$121,083 

$769,266 

$548,237 

$306, 260 

$9,536 

$68, 136 

$91, 848 

$73,353 

$39,892,127 

5,954,680 
$27, 619, 401 

5,939.383 
$27, 542;  880 

15,297 
$76,  521 

77,309 
$279,992 

2,056,372 
$62,210 

1,272,000 
$20,220 

1,068,286 
$2,319,104 

239,728,156 
12,551,096 

294,838,629 
$2,636,897 

517,984,231 

$4, 344, 653 

$58,554 

4,008 
296 


Indian 
Territory. 


5,000 

$1,500 

$275 

$84,377 


$26, 393 


$3,739 
$1,152 
$60,537 

$2, 582, 657 

327,060 
$1,617,265 

326,880 
$1, 616,  412 

180 
$853 


Indiana.. 


96, 678 
$237,496 


14,930 

$6,290 

$285,311 

$551,703 

$20, 742 

$376,  523 

$4,602 

$45, 935 

$61,664 

$72,030 

$36, 473,  543 

5,181,906 
$25, 282, 880 

5, 17.3, 360 
$25,243,760 

8,646 
$39, 120 

8,416 
$30, 79« 

1,985,725 
$56,039 


Iowa. 


51,481,792 
$477,901 

28,242,660 
$249,995 
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909, 622 
$2,076,266 

182, 106, 165 
$2,147,012 

290,735,550 
$2,669,062 

457,896,094 

$4,044,428 

$177,057 

4,949 
453 


60,514 

$21, 207 

$4, 511 

$280,330 

$4,621 

$145,793 

$7,199 

$23, 210 

$25,910 

$201,008 

$12,099,493 

1,717,688 
$8,371,616 

1,689,716 
$8, 246, 299 

27,972 
$125, 317 

27,207 
$110, 796 

3, 637, 309 
$105,265 

1,413,280 
$25, 162 

210,926 
$453,045 

2, 399, 265 
$28,944 

138, 635, 732 
$1,416,725 

161,095,397 

$1,409,111 

$178,839 

2,370 
230 


Kansas. 


Kentucky. 


23,620 

$9, 145 

$85, 133 

$1,615,240 

$58,711 

$398, 185 

$12,414 

$48,877 

$7,. 555 

$103,061 

$42,034,019 

7, 633,  416 
$32,627,365 

7,609,605 
$32,532,016 

23, 810 
$95,349 

14,604 
$54,900 

770,982 
$21,478 

480,000 
$3,840 

605, 413 
$1,292,243 

9.882,080 
$118, 146 

368,902,898 
$3, 196, 104 

647, 285, 277 

$4, 682, 886 

$37,057 

3,789 
182 


$186, 390 

$405,294 

$42,757 

$176,772 

$360 

$19, 304 

$17, 778 

$21, 604 

$18,007,786 

2, 641, 604 
$13, 205, 196 

2,640,617 
$13,201,621 

887 
$3, 575 


664   99 
$2,696  100 


70,000 
$850 

1,003,020 
$2, 314, 364 

253,000 
$3, 262 

38,539,891 
$423,233 

228,454,827 

$2,049,260 

$8,925 

3,294 
276 


82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 


90 
91 


94 


95 
96 


101 
102 

103 
104 

105 
106 

107 
108 

109 
110 

111 
112 
113 

114 
115 
116 

117 
118 


119 
120 


121 
122 


123 
124 


125 
126 


3,115 


29 
1,185 

10 
209 

56 
1,509 


8 
176 
30 


47 
2,827 


20 

885 

6 
101 

72 
1,841 


7 
167 


114 


61 
3,744 


96 
4,513 


1 
16 


28 
1,963 


17 
963 


16 
890 


2 
110 


363 
38,267 


34,322 

40 
610 

53 
2,342 


14 
109 


6 
200 


25 
639 

45 
101 


33 
2,268 


32 
2,173 

2 
28 

2 

66 


566 
42,333 


527 
34,  .571 

49 
1,914 

166 
5,443 


10 
173 


7 
232 


273 
20,077 


220 
13,426 

22 
378 

187 
5,838 


28 


8 
408 


351 
35,141 


270 
26,888 

74 
1,307 

■105 
5,946 


23,391 


349 
18,789 

21 
582 

134 
3,790 


21 
514 


65  ! 


4 
136 


4 
95 


127 
128 


129 
130 


131 
132 
133 
134 
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Number  of  establislunents 

Capital: 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. : 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men- 
Number  

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number. 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number. 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number. 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number. 

Wages 

Average  nimiber  of  wage-eamera,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during 
each  month : 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

J  une 

July 

August ^ 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December    

Children  under  16  years- 
January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes,  not  including  internal  revenue 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses 
not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work. 

Materials  used: 

Aggregate  cost 

Wheat- 
Bushels 

Cost 

Com — 

Bushels 

Cost 

Rye- 
Bushels  , 

Cost 

Buckwheat — 

Bushels 

Cost 

Barley — 

Bushels 

Cost 

Oats- 
Bushels 

Cost 


Louisiana. 


$50,200 
$4,000 

$14,500 
$9,700 

$22,000 
4 

1 
$650 


1 
$650 


1 
$650 


6 

6 

4 

$1,738 

4 
$1,738 


Maine. 


$2,495 
$600 
$175 

$1,720 


$53, 360 


80,  430 
$46,758 


5,555 
$2,500 


161 

$1,422,671 
$169,560 
$307,887 
$264,398 
$690,826 
209 


$17,574 

11 
$9,223 

17 
$8,351 


$5,879 

9 

$2,472 

293 

222 

234 

$108,382 

233 
$108,070 


Maryland. 


1 
$312 


231 
228 
239 
241 
243 
228 
227 
213 
228 
233 
245 
240 


$57,941 

$8,801 

$10,820 

$38,320 


$3, 442, 116 

136,230 
$135,156 

4, 545, 168 
$2,749,466 

3,830 
$3,496 

123,876 
$54,012 

138,425 
$71,274 

880,238 
$366,561 


202 

$2,717,258 
$222, 186 
$563,297 
$751,534 

$1,190,241 
249 

91 
$72,969 

13 
$17,789 

78 
$55, 180 

74 
$54,068 

4 
$1, 112 

679 

524 

550 

$212,332 

543 
$211,225 

4 
$667 

3 
$440 


529 
603 
617 
605 
505 
507 

am 

682 
690 
697 
583 
632 

7 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

$238,525 
$17, 160 
$14,891 

$204,824 

$1,650 

$6,209,983 

5, 110, 510 
$4. 6%,  624 

1,898,891 
$993,781 

87,213 
$56, 167 

60,319 
$37,341 

3,844 
$1,804 

239,944 
$90,624 


Massachu- 
setts. 


142 

$1,881,478 
$148, 137 
$406,629 
$280,461 

$1,046,261 
181 

41 
$25,472 

6 
$5,760 

35 
$19,722 

19 
$13,693 

16 
$6,029 

326 

273 

277 

$154,065 

276 
$153,565 

1 
$500 


Michigan. 


282 
277 
285 
279 
282 
274 
268 
2fi9 
270 
273 
273 
280 


$22,691 
$14,283 
$66,046 

$60 

$4,112,989 

37,429 
$39,984 

6,247,591 
$3,649,038 

80,313 
$57, 874 

5,753 
$3,718 

23,358 
$11,681 

685,348 
$289,787 


405 

$7,654,270 
$1,120,677 
$1,533,013 
$2,398,745 
$2,601,835 
668 

277 
$232,736 


$49,902 

243 
$182,834 

182 
$158,832 

61 
$24,002 

1,800 

1,386 

1,608 

$766,690 

1,480 
$759,530 

27 
$6,910 

1 
$260 


1,619 
1,606 
1,502 
1,444 
1,399 
1,397 
1,378 
1,426 
1,603 
1,664 
1,564 
1,568 

42 
42 
43 
44 
11 
10 
1 
1 
2 
44 
43 
41 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

$541,168 

$19,737 

'$69,270 

$446,572 

$5,589 

$23,414,207 

19,092,087 
$17,047,048 

6,266,432 
$3, 121, 460 

922,684 
$502,385 

761,313 
$429,668 

178,715 
$85,998 

2,680,717 
$1,019,649 


Minnesota. 


363 

$34,857,366 
$1,546,330 
$4,108,366 
$9,892,141 

$19,310,529 
416 

836 
$906,274 

108 
$234,821 

728 
$671,463 

562 
$674,492 

166 
$96,961 

5,506 

3,227 

4,481 

$2,650,818 

4,440 
$2,637,035 


$13,166 

3 

$617 


4,680 
4,605 
4,544 
4,312 
4,001 
4,226 
4,149 
4,081 
4,360 
4,741 
4,695 
4,886 

42 
37 
36 
37 
35 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

$4,471,676 

$66,380 

$176,765 

$4,204,082 

$26,459 

$109,060,973 

110,046,339 
$98,671,534 

2,646,411 
$1,169,531 

977,058 
$621,886 

85,225 
$49,047 

2,099,104 
$718,483 

4.571,448 
$1,352,464 
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Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

New  Jersey. 

^ew  Mexico. 

New  York. 

North  Caro- 
lina. 

North  Da- 
kota. 

Ohio. 

582 

$14,834,042 
$1,124,108 
$2,595,715 
$3,855,708 
$7,258,511 
752 

468 
$457,714 

129 
$189,710 

329 
$268,004 

281 
$248,799 

48 
$19,205 

3,096 

1,978 

2,345 

$1,090,843 

2,333 
$1,087,469 

6 
$2,196 

6 
$1,188 

2,251 
2,222 
2,356 
2,194 
2,019 
2,055 
2,328 
2,550 
2,599 
2,669 
2,466 
2,387 

8 
8 
6 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
5 
7 
7 
7 

6 
6 
6 
6 

5 
4 
4 
6 
7 
7 
8 
7 

$960,217 
$31,677 
$60,049 

$848,332 

$20,169 

$32,927,827 

29,507,080 
$26,899,942 

8,013,969 
$3,615,628 

49,853 

$28,772 

7,501 
$6,742 

31,400 
$13,297 

351,986 
$114,932 

12 

$991,191 
$101,020 
$253,671 
$168,367 
$468,133 
6 

36 

$46,748 

1 
$1,000 

35 
$45,748 

32 
$43,828 

3 
$1,920 

75 

65 

67 

$67,096 

67 
$57,096 

234 

$6,496,878 
Sli25,(i5,3 
SI,. 137,202 
SI, 971, IMS 
82,362,323 
294 

167 
$153,176 

33 
$43,670 

134 
$109,506 

117 
$102,310 

17 
$7,196 

1,071 

776 

863 

$468,268 

821 
$452,399 

42 
$16,869 

9 

$411,368 
$59,400 

$120,, TOO 
$66,840 

$164,628 
8 

6 
$7,500 

2 

$2,460 

4 
So,  040 

3 

$4,560 

1 
$480 

33 

15 

17 

$16,098 

17 
$16,098 

72 

$1,008,936 
$114,235 
$184,4.50 
$121,378 
$588,873 
109 

11 
$8,676 

182 

$2,907,250 
$386, 109 
$655,050 
$564,;;29 

$l,300,.Sii2 
221 

48 
$36,699 

11 
$14,250 

37 
$22,449 

29 
$19,630 

8 
$2,919 

507 

442 

454 

$210,689 

451 
$210, 133 

2 
$400 

1 
$166 

456 
454 
448 
439 
444 
446 
450 
451 
455 
456 
452 
461 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$144,522 
$14,845 
$14,648 

$113,879 

$1,150 

$4,621,713 

1,711,041 
$1,717,856 

3,523,460 
$2,014,932 

396,105 
$256, 878 

141,757 
$86,254 

17,850 
$8,609 

677,347 
$271,082 

13 

$139,420 
$9,1120 
$29,800 
$62, 100 
$37,900 
14 

2 
$1,500 

1 
$900 

1 
$600 

825 

$24,819,316 
$3,505,813 
$4,408,026 
$4,682,402 

$12,223,075 
1,067 

520 
$594,451 

89 
$176,420 

431 

$418,031 

354 
$382,722 

77 
$35,309 

3,786 

2,713 

3,063 

$1,653,122 

2,966 
$1,531,841 

97 
$21,281 

234 

$1,990,346 
$219,895 
$335,270 
8856,864 
$678,308 
376 

72 
$46,790 

23 
$16,780 

49 
$30,010 

44 
$28,357 

6 
$1,653 

709 

495 

519 

$160,329 

513 
$159,636 

66 

$2,383,673 
$105,990 

$4.56,. 54« 

$644,558 

$1,176,579 

66 

76 
$84,915 

15 
$19,790 

61 
$65,125 

58 
$63,923 

3 
$1,202 

383 

289 

312 

$200,439 

312 
$200,439 

694  ' 

$14,931,065 
$1,224,877 
$3,  .542, 326 
$4,890,097 
$5,273,766 
1,003 

438  \ 
$422,332  ! 

102  ^ 
$166,701 

336 
$256,631 

261 
$227, 740 

76 
$28,891 

3,188 

2,480 

2,700 

$1,339,568 

2,606 
$1,312,153 

91 
$26,923 

3 

$492 

2,597 
2,612 
2,. 591 
2,576 
2,522 
2,485 
2,. 525 
2,626 
2,695 
2,698 
2,686 
2,669 

76 
77 
84 
75 
79 
73 
76 
91 
139 
107 
128 
88 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

$992,625 
$33,452 
$112,203 
$836,227 

$10,743 

$35,626,232 

27,610,184 
$27,368,062 

10,443,366 
$6,027,378 

281,456 
$193,211 

133,286 
$80,796 

307,904 
$165,800 

3,042,451 
$1,037,117 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
■9 

10 

11 

11 
$8,676 

8 
$7,800 

3 

$876 

166 

127 

128 

$63,454 

128 
$63,454 

12 
13 

14 

16 

1 
$600 

37 

23 

29 

$14,352 

29 
$14,352 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 

25 

i 

6 
$693 

498 
494 
492 
490 
603 
614 
618 
534 
538 
534 
526 
515 

26 

27 

64 
63 
64 
66 
65 
66 
66 
65 
73 
73 
73 
67 

820 
827 
837 
810 
785 
774 
782 
797 
847 
872 
873 
828 

32 
37 
45 

28 
33 
15 
33 
9 
7S 
H 
51 
53 

12 
12 
12 
14 
14 
15 
15 
21 
26 
26 
19 
18 

134 
136 
140 
139 
132 
130 
118 
117 
117 
122 
124 
127 

26 
26 
25 
28 
27 
27 
28 
30 
37 
33 
29 
32 

3,011 
3,043 
3,151 
3,083 
2,960 
2,854 
2,860 
2,889 
2,831 
2,970 
3,036 
2,904 

75 
70 
88 
76 

74 
79 
83 
82 
133 
1.52 
139 
123 

313 
315 
309 
275 
282 
286 
276 
275 
335 
360 
368 
350 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
3S 
36 
37 
33 
39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

46 

46 



47 

** 

48 

49 

50 

51 

5 

5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
7 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 

$98,822 
$5,797 
$11,522 
$81,603 

52 

54 

1 

K ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. . 

56 
57 
58 
59 

$88,552 

$390,-587 

88,330 

$33,. 509 

$.348,748 

$20,3.33 

$546 

$1,629 

$18,158 

$35,106 
$6,655 
$6,542 

$21,772 

$137 

$2,348,332 

382, 785 
$458,599 

2,807,347 
$1,641,162 

20,981 
$12,369 

$6,384 
$1,080 
$1,929 
$3,375 

$1,726,638 

$96,036 

$111,299 

$1,519,053 

$250 

$47,372,493 

26,036,183 
$26,508,780 

19,747,956 
$11,030,617 

2,109,653 
$1,498,573 

2,398,364 
$1,493,446 

460,524 
$228,926 

9,971,846 
$3,841,647 

$214,019 

"?5:)0 

$14,020 

$199,499 

61 
62 
63 

64 
65 
66 
67 

68 

$6,307 
$82,245 

$1,592,385 

1,462,979 
$1,410,091 

3,117 
$1,969 

1,000 
$650 

$10,153,429 

8,658,038 
$6,955,794 

4,643,455 
$1,845,619 

376,093 
$203,  496 

7,339 
$5,198 

149,204 
$45,324 

984,210 
$345,378 

$431,817 

237,190 
$228,940 

7,299 
$4,699 

1,432 
$933 

$311,857 

250, 676 
$239,496 

73,777 
$49,907 

$5,985,862 

3,453,799 
$3,789,471 

2,966,052 
$1,825,724 

59,037 
$43,025 

12,850 
87,520 

1,100 
$850 

59,258 
$26,  353 

$5,462,541 

5,844,493 
$4,889,165 

4,300 
$2,150 

300 
$210 

69 

70 
71 

72 
73 

74 

■lb 

10 
$10 

350 
$357 

1,240 
$620 

76 

77 

264.700 

887.941 

294.413 
$79,015 

12,329 
$6,123 

60,600 
$23,000 

270,593 
$156,001 

65,261 
$30,183 

10,300 
85,614 

424,860 
$182,091 

78 
79 

80 
81 
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82 


87 


97 


99 
lOO 

101 
102 

103 
104 

105 
106 

107 
108 

109 
110 

111 
112 
113 

114 
115 
116 

117 
118 


119 

120 


121 
122 


123 
124 


126 
126 


127 
128 


129 
130 


131 
132 
133 
134 


Materials  used— Continued. 
Aggregate  cost— Continued. 
Other  grains- 
Bushels 

Cost 

Barrels  (puroliased) 

Sacks  (purchased) 

Cooperage  stock  and  cloth  and  paper  lor  sacks 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products: 

Aggregate  value 

Wheat  flour- 
Total  barrels .■ 

Total  value 

White- 
Barrels  

Value 

Graham — 

Barrels  

Value 

Bye  flour- 
Barrels  

Value 

Buckwheat  flour — 

Pounds 

Value 

Barley  meal — 

Pounds 

Value 

Com  meal  and  corn  flour — 

Barrels 

Value 

Hominy  and  grits- 
Pounds  

Value 

Feed- 
Pounds  

Value 

Oflal— 

Pounds 

Value 

AH  other  products 

Machinery  and  capacity: 

Pairs  ot  rolls,  number 

Runs  of  stone,  number 

Estimated  maximum  capacity  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  barrels. 
Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 

Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  or  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower ? [,[ 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower ] . . .     " 

Other  power- 
Number  

Horsepower .."." 

Rented- 

Electric  motors- 
Number  

Horsepower '.'.','.'.'.'.['.,'. 

Other  kind,  horsepower ',.'.'.'.]['.'. 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower.-., ].'.'.]'.[ 


Louisiana. 


Maine. 


S3, 100 


S450 
S360 
$192 


$05, 762 


:.  676. 000 
865,762 


3 
140 


2 
116 


4,000 

$3,000 

$170 

$15,650 

$239 

$12,391 

$11,086 

83,040 

$9, 517 

$7,067 

$3, 932, 882 

24, 917 
$147,905 

24,  485 
$146, 829 

432 

$2, 076 

658 
$3,618 

1. 693, 868 
$39,933 

188, 470 
$3,050 

960, 416 
$2,377,373 

2,010,000 
$29, 040 

96,718,070 
$1,251,110 

5, 128, 816 
$60, 401 
$20, 552 

341 
199 


Maryland. 


2,350 
$1,210 

$92,669 
$103, 466 

$24, 100 

$65, 701 
$3, 895 

$20, 041 
$9,776 

$12,895 

$7,318,212 

1,015,962 
$4,860,634 

1,015,866 
$4,860,290 


$344 

2,868 
$14, 463 

,642,766 
$45,109 


Massachu- 
setts. 


Michigan. 


298, 196 
$722, 991 

3,011,460 
$41,861 

50,771,168 
$649,773 

91,073,417 
$947, 858 
$35, 623 

1,466 
297 


163 
6,603 


28 
950 

36 
731 

135 
4,094 

1 

20 


24 

748 

60 

35 


201 
10,663 


90 
5,324 


8,510 
$3,890 
$1,701 
$7, 409 
$240 
$24,865 
$.5,159 
$4, 162 
$9,673 
$3,808 

$4,618,313 

8,435 
$46, 994 

260 
$1,400 

8,185 
$45, 694 

2,037 
$9, 183 

108, 460 
$4,555 

60,800 
$811 

1,383,547 
$3, 411, 109 

750,000 
$13,600 

91,040,672 
$1, 111,  866 

386,960 
$4, 150 
$16, 156 


215 


24 
467 


4,622 


4 
136 
40 


140 
9,363 


42 
2,498 


20 
636 


119 
5,949 


24,261 
$11,617 

$215,287 

$473, 342 
$77,206 

$241,933 

$6,203 

$35,973 

$37,664 

$108,874 

$26, 512, 027 

3,901,219 
$17, 156, 090 

3,860,809 
$16,987,310 

40,410 
$167,780 

61,842 
$219, 597 

21,930,856 
$524. 429 

206,770 
$2, 411 

210, 116 
$606,615 

43,802 
$1,075 

425, 150, 358 
$4,535,938 

383, 659, 035 

$3, 314, 293 

S252, 579 

3,823 
406 


Minnesota. 


73,512 

$26,507 

$1,432,634 

$3,174,268 

$122,978 

$933, 436 

$14,814 

$124,864 

$106,522 

$553,006 

$122,069,123 

23,871,227 
$103, 401, 447 

23,839,717 
$103,254,968 

31,510 
$146,489 

132,671 
$543, 606 

2,247,420 
$62,513 

160,000 
$3,200 

66,018 
$154,243 

891, 161 
$13,353 

396,434,977 
$3,721,948 

1,867,050,866 

$13,967,200 

$191,714 


187 


405 
36,197 


250 
17,928 


39 
981 


15, 351 


12 

290 

61 

98 


10 

442 


16 

450 

45 

47 


363 
86,517 


314 
52,082 


48 
963 


184 
32,629 


38 
424 


9 
400 
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375 


Missouri. 


Montana- 


Nebraska. 


32,950 

$12,157 

$200,764 

$1,037,951 

$239,027 

$451,406 

$1,103 

$65,821 

$51,686 

'     $188,699 

$38,026,142 

6,175,541 
$28,512,755 

6,171,011 
$28,492,692 

4,530 
$20,063 

1,843 
$8,477 

259,760 
$9,113 

208,000 
$1,920 

935,318 
$2,343,395 

58,814,607 
$613,653 

187,136,199 
$1,776,429 

548,618,750 

$4,751,581 

$8,819 

5,408 
363 


$6 
$71,546 


$11,829 
$1,800 
$6,070 


$59,301 

$2,003,136 

297,806 
$1,723,722 

297,796 
$1,723,672 

10 

$50 

145 
$616 


9,100 
$175 

682 
$2,511 


2,565,392 
$31,677 

28,462,309 
$244,435 


145 


13,600 

$4,685 
$7,149 
$444,991 
$5,956 
$183,265 
$2,230 
$17,339 
$68,575 
$18,430 

$12,190,303 

1.739,998 
$7,939,735 

1,730,468 
$7,897,128 

9,530 
$42,607 

51,059 
$198,749 

224,660 
$7,276 


Nevada. 


$8,431 


$1,205 
$900 
$240 
$285 


542,099 
$1, 133, 437 

8,528,940 
$93,824 

164,777,101 
$1,299,977 

173,446,964 

$1,200,205 

$317, 100 

2,296 
96 


$520,969 

«,456 
$256,978 

47,186 
$256,598 

270 
$1,380 


New  Hamp- 
shire. 


15, 549,  700 
$215, 157 

4,786,438 

$48,659 

$175 

66 


300 

$175 

$760 

$10,286 

$20,600 

$4,046 

$2,722 

$2,069 

$4,669 

$3,200 

$2,641,775 

70, 641 
$459,148 

76,380 
$451,790 

1,261 
$7,358 

1,806 
$6,363 


New  Jersey. 


275,200 
$4, 694 

674,192 
$1,590,989 

600 
$10 

32,300,260 
$384,184 

7,630,000 
$81,228 
$15,259 

71 
109 


33,070 

$14,609 

$19,739 

$59,646 

$3,465 

$24,510 

$2, 555 

$6,149 

$8,454 

$27,076 

$5,468,613 

364,231 
$1,912,982 

353,270 
$1,908,665 

961 
$4,327 

28,191 
$103,871 

3,764,760 
$98, 643 

87,600 
$1,068 

.  244, 173 
$634, 727 

1,401,200 
$20, 317 

186,659,269 
82, 306, 637 

33.807,248 

$358, 108 

$32,260 

687 
362 


New  Mexico. 


$10,661 


$7,152 
$1,320 

$886 
$1,205 

$243 

$388,124 

61,068 
$268,111 

51,008 
$267,811 

60 
$300 


New  York. 


300 

$15 


4,505 
$15,006 


3,270,600 
$49,179 

4,827,900 
$65,813 


21,933 

$10,086 
$613,822 
$925,730 

$42,805 
$306, 666 

$41,030 
$103,443 
$600,524 
$127,498 

$54,646,435 

5,678,743 
$28,177,883 

5,637,588 
$27,993,291 

41,156 
$184,592 

332,719 
$1,424,315 

66,234,663 
$1,639,873 

7,005,960 
$96,844 

3,004,226 
$6,928,206 

82,614,004 
$857,957 

803, 456, 681 
$10,354,492 

440,750,271 

$4,210,280 

$856,685 

4,200 
1,326 


North  Caro- 
lina. 


15,670 

$10, 406 

$658 

$143,920 

$180 

$93,298 

$3,740 

$9, 372 

$20,249 

$11,196 

$6,863,770 

713, 400 
$3,816,448 

713, 379 
$3,816,342 

21 
$106 

1,972 
$9,146 

132, 448 
$3,072 

48,000 
$950 

648,481 
$1,738,164 

8,976,400 
$134,718 

33,123,726 
$400,526 

64, 485, 439 
$726,106 
$34,650 

1,300 
409 


North  Da- 
kota 


10,900 
$3,225 
$2,920 

$188,651 
$30,677 

$124, 641 


$8,768 
$6,085 
$40,292 

$6, 463, 228 

1,223,219 
$6,513,654 

1,221,416 
$6,606,935 

1,803 
$6,619 

50 
$300 


Ohio. 


22,068 
$417 

22, 440, 600 
$189, 230 

106,807,004 

$755, 846 

$3,881 

649 
4 


44,159 
$25,792 
$237,460 
$635,710 
$139, 118 
$374,193 

$5,856 
$48,979 
$171,805 
$124,955 

$40j856,566 


5,628, 
$27,866, 

6,606, 
$27,764, 


21, 
$92, 


$181, 

3,599, 
$93, 

6,221, 


400 
130 

1,006,703 
$2,432,026 

69,360,268 
$699, 171 

406,567,945 
$4,151,864 

533, 453, 493 

$4,821,108 

$537,692 

6,451 
558 


90 
91 


92 


93 
94 


97 
98 

99 
100 

101 
102 

103 
104 

105 
106 

107 
108 

109 
110 

111 
112 
113 

114 
115 
116 

117 
118 


119 
120 


121 
122 


123 

124 


126 
126 


127 
128 


129 
130 


131 
132 
133 
134 


40,510 


660 
36,102 

34 
678 

132 


21 
248 


12 
1,455 


7 
596 


17 
710 


3 

48 


1 
150 


63 


232 
18,055 


129 
10,153 


17 
474 


153 
7,069 


7 
104 


9 
361 


7 
282 


72 
4,623 


16 


2 
36 

111 
3,626 


180 
9,612 


66 
2,391 

24 
673 

233 
6,461 


13 
399 


7 
257 


6 
112 


822 
68,522 


326 
26,242 

136 
4,144 

1,104 
36,519 


234 
10,359 


154 
6,282 


208 
4,040 


56 
5,777 


57 
5,254 

10 
198 

6 
318 


3 
165 


343 


7 
272 


16 
601 


55 

1,924 

130 

282 


1 
35 


64,240 


596 
42,238 

49 
1,951 

299 
9,691 

1 
5 

14 
360 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  14.— FLOUR  AND  GRIST  MILL  PRODUCTS- DETAILED 


Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

PermsylvaDia. 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Caro- 
lina. 

1 

Number  of  establislmieiitB 

76 

$3,242,032 
8143, 461 
8685,730 
8843, 667 

$1,669,184 
56 

153 
$146,043 

64 
$60,130 

99 
$85,913 

95 
$83,633 

4 
$2,280 

561 

360 

456 

$253,266 

466 
$253,266 

105 

$3,997,069 
$601,696 
$704,098 
$793,286 

$1,898,089 
101 

85 
$106,666 

20 
$36,785 

65 
$69,881 

67 
$63,673 

8 
$6,208 

584 

299 

395 

$271, 183 

396 
$271,183 

1,195 

$18,765,691 
82,114,559 
$4,249,736 
$4,243,562 
$8,157,834 
1,658 

306 
$237, 394 

51 
$55, 147 

2,55 
$182,247 

188 
$163,873 

67 
$28,374 

3,076 

2,572 

2,632 

$1,246,836 

2,613 
$1,243,120 

6 
$1,609 

13 

$2, 106 

2,602 
2,681 
2,699 
2,671 
2,631 
2,491 
2,614 
2,645 
2,680 
2,754 
2,743 
2,745 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

$927,480 

$114,465 

876,394 

$734,684 

83,037 

$33,204,512 

19,207,373 
$19, 456, 445 

14,658,274 
$8,109,064 

1,458,578 
$1,026,846 

1,744,336 
81,022,238 

181,004 
$S0,815 

5,635,097 
$2, 122, 493 

22 

$389,479 
$33,900 

$101,290 
$80,868 

$173,421 
23 

15 
$7,450 

2 

$600 

13 
$6,860 

11 
$6,182 

2 
$668 

48 

46 

45 

$23, 771 

44 
$23,621 

1 
$160 

29 

$205,619 
$16,682 
346,321 
$92,618 
$49,998 
29 

14 
$7,494 

3 

$2,160 

11 
$5,334 

11 
$5,334 

■) 

Capital: 

Total                                 

3 

4 

Buildings                    " 

t> 

MflrhiTiPTy  f^^'p  a"d  iTnplp.TriRntH 

6 

7 

8 

Salaried  oflcials,  clerks,  etc.: 

q 

Total  salaries             

10 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Numtier       

11 

TJ 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc.— 

13 

Total  salaries ,.,, 

14 

Men- 

15 

Salaries 

Women — 

17 

IS 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

85 

49 

60 

$18,414 

60 
$18,414 

in 

T,pppt.  Tinmher  employpH  fl.t  nny  otir  tirnp  dnrin^  thp,  yp.fl.r 

''0 

''1 

Total  wages                       

•}'>. 

Men  16  years  and  over  — 

9-i 

ti^ 

Women  16  years  and  over- 

'>5 

*'fi 

Children  under  16  years- 

■'7 

''8 

each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over- 
January  

466 

467 

467 

444 

416' 

406 

447 

469 

483 

486 

469 

462 

379 
352 
349 
362 
334. 
348 
362 
413 
485 
477 
432 
447 

46 
46 
44 
43 
43 
43 
44 
44 
44 
43 
43 
45 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

49 
49 
60 
61 
50 
53 
70 
74 
74 
69 
66 
65 

■K) 

February                                              ,                       ... 

?n 

31 

April.      .                                     

3' 

May 

33 

June 

31 

July 

35 

3fi 

September     .  .                           

37 

38 

November 

39 

December                                                               ... 

<10 

Women  16  years  and  over^ 

January       ...           .                     

41 

4'' 

March 

43 

April 

44 

May 

45 

46 

July 

47 

48 

49 

October 

sn 

51 

December 

ffl 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

53 

February 

64 

March 

56 

April 

56 

57 

June 

58 

July 

69 

August 

fin 

September 

fil 

October 

fi^ 

November 

63 

December 

M 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

$239,632 

$1,810 

$21,429 

8216,293 

$235,836 

82,741 

$27,089 

8206,006 

$13,  357 
$2,760 
$1,014 
$9,583 

*V4« 
$1,729 
$5,534 

66 

Rent  of  works 

66 

Taxes 

67 
fi8 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not 

hitherto  included. 
Contract  work 

69 

Materials  used: 

$8,030,939 

7, 557, 640 
$6,521,893 

2,206,932 
$886,218 

2,625 
$1,854 

87,352,430 

8,069,304 
$6,223,471 

27,279 
$17,369 

8,193 
$5,275 

3B0 
8287 

1,079,667 
8531,398 

319,760 
$125,  553 

$1,059,438 

1,970 
$1,797 

1,590,601 
8826,906 

6,800 
$5,032 

$633,294 

258,438 
$279,874 

483,062 
$321,069 

50 
$35 

.TO 
$50 

70 

Wheat- 
Bushels  

71 

Cost 

70 

Corn- 
Bushels 

73 

Cost 

74 

Bye- 

75 

Cost 

76 

Buckwheat — 

Bushels 

77 

Cost 

78 

Barley- 

625 
$500 

500 
8160 

24,050 
$10,780 

240,634 
$96,673 

79 

Cost  •- 

RO 

Oats- 

3,400 
$1,037 

SI 

Cost 

1  In  order  to  avoid  the  disclosure  of  the  operations  of  individual  establishment! 
Mississippi  are  combined  under  "  all  other  states." 


B  in  certain  particulars,  7  establishments  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  9  in 
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SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905— Continued. 


South 
DaJcota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

1 
Virginia. 

Washington. 

West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 

All  other 
states.' 

96 

$2,427,656 
$116,655 
$486,805 
$820,381 

$1,003,715 
110 

64 
$57,338 

25 
$26,395 

39 
$30,943 

32 

$27,743 

7 
$3,200 

399 
315 

347 
$203,102 

346 
$202,502 

1 
$600 

387 

$6,927,155 
$485,979 
$1,104,809 
$2,178,041 
$3,158,326 
684 

260 
$212,094 

40 
$57,446 

210 
$164,649 

191 
$147,317 

19 
$7,332 

1,968 

1,398 

1,595 

$591,046 

1,580 
$588,756 

1 
$300 

14 
$1,990 

1,594 
1,583 
1,540 
1,493 
1,522 
1,490 
1,656 
1,666 
1,630 
1,638 
1,593 
1,555 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

$488,700 

$6,166 

$37,403 

$446,091 

$50 

$21,912,157 

15,144,660 
$15,657,858 

9,062,184 
$4,801,171 

7,552 
$4,298 

4,050 
$2,575 

8,225 
$3,971 

10,696 
$3,680 

22917— MFC 

154 

$7,785,339 
$386,995 
$1,521,603 
$1,991,653 
$3,885,088 
152 

292 
$346,696 

44 

$94,967 

248 
$261,729 

244 
$249,415 

4 
$2,314 

1,219 

855 

986 

$627,652 

985 
$527,502 

63 

$1,212,439 
$139,940 
$249,511 
$421,461 
$401,527 
80 

48 
$27,150 

17 
$5,980 

31 

$21,170 

30 
$20,690 

1 
$480 

182 

142 

150 

$91,461 

148 
$90,916 

1 
$400 

1 
$146 

2 

109 

$1,319,735 
$187,225 
$289,600 
$199,020 
$643,890 
139 

14 

$10,658 

5 
$6,500 

9 

$4,158 

6 
$2,940 

4 

$1,218 

225 

116 

185 

$91,464 

183 
$90,554 

2 

$910 

365 

$5,603,101 
$554,217 
$1, 188, 133 
$1,574,704 
$2,186,047 
498 

142 
$104,726 

21 
$18,  355 

121 
$86,371 

106 
$82,766 

15 
$3,606 

1,096 

892 

957 

$348,681 

961 
$347,831 

76 

$6,490,492 

$558,575 

$885,211 

$1,004,060 

$4,042,646 

56 

171 
$211,840 

37 
$67,210 

134 
$144,630 

126 
$140,940 

8 
$3,690 

858 

466 

613 

$409,828 

607 
$407,399 

4 
$2,080 

2 
$349 

604 
614 
686 
569 
672 
600 
523 
573 
708 
728 
665 
643 

2 

2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
s   6 
4 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

$466,378 
$20,318 
$40,761 

$403,599 

$1,700 

$12,771,390 

13,887,162 
$10,743,311 

269,901 
$165,286 

48,499 
$36,322 

194 

$2,622,906 
$236,876 
$534,505 
$761,555 

$1,089,971 
301 

79 

$66,777 

14 

$11,630 

66 
$54, 147 

68 
$51,067 

7 
$3,080 

488 

378 

400 

$183,050 

399 
$182,790 

389 

$10,545,861 
$1,111,630 
$2, 148, 165 
$2,663,010 
$4,623,056 
511 

234 
$252,986 

65 
$72,600 

179 
$180,386 

147 
$164,968 

32 
$16,418 

1,635 

1,169 

1,351 

$719,682 

1,344 
$717,790 

3 
$1,180 

4 
$712 

1,388 
1,366 
1,418 
1,276 
1,268 
1,.302 
1,286 
1,263 
1,378 
1,388 
1,405 
1,391 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

$784,055 
$25,005 
$72,960 

$686,140 

$950 

$24,756,140 

17,896,060 
$16,781,601 

3,430,171 
$1,592,464 

3,289,f?)l 
$2,217,675 

588,789 
$373,070 

1,767,172 
$791,486 

6,213,849 
$1,869,783 

11 

$222,440 
$27,400 
$43,347 
$66,776 
$84,917 
9 

6 
$5,305 

16 

$263,363 
$67,225 
$69,450 
$45,350 
$91,328 
21 

13 
$12,772 

2 
$6,800 

11 
$6,972 

10 
$5,372 

1 
$600 

98 

84 

81 

$37,042 

81 
$37,042 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

6 

$5,305 

6 
$6,306 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 

17 

25 

19 

16 

$11,258 

16 
$11,258 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 

2.5 

1 
$160 

1,017 

1,000 

966 

914 

888 

888 

983 

1,014 

1,029 

1,048 

1,049 

1,024 

6 
$860 

908 
896 
916 
910 
915 
921 
980 
1,000 
1,008 
997 
980 
981 

1 

$260 

396 
386 
384 
379 
384 
377 
386 
419 
431 
423 
420 
403 

28 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
33 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 

62 
63 
54 
56 
56 
57 
58 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 

65 
66 
87 

68 

365 
348 
336 
326 
324 
324 
331 
337 
350 
373 
375 
373 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

192 
189 
196 
187 
180 
169 
170 
171 
172 
182 
195 
194 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

18 
18 
17 
12 
12 
11 
10 
12 
19 
20 
23 
20 

86 
86 
84 
84 
84 
86 
82 
80 
82 
77 
72 
70 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$810,098 

$3,416 

$43,867 

$757,776 

$5,040 

$18,962,755 

15,366,908 
$16,333,789 

4,182,282 
$2,177,086 

6,221 
$5,096 

4 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
8 
7 
6 
5 
5 

$223, 190 
$17,071 
$23,  423 

$182,476 

$220 

$12,170,629 

8,586,439 
$8,689,548 

5,086,297 
$2,769,322 

105,020 
$62, 631 

23,182 
$12,393 

18,537 
$9,192 

91,726 
$36,172 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$116,063 
$3,039 
$16,713 
$97,311 

$204,249 

$6,318 

$17,731 

$177,180 

$3,020 

$5,357,765 

5,705,270 
$4,715,970 

286,524 
$107,280 

42,699 
$22,480 

926 
$699 

256,598 
$80,335 

238,205 
$70,717 

3 

4 
3 

$68,147 
$3,499 
$9,609 

$46,039 

$54, 155 
$5,799 
$7,317 

$41,039 

$13,240 

1500 

$1,414 

$11, 326 

$16,489 
$3,100 
$1,586 

$11,803 

$2,043,054 

2,251,616 
$1,892,085 

35,286 
$21,763 

18,733 
$11,611 

$2,872,445 

15,920 
$15,378 

4, 118, 390 
$2,401,439 

3,485 
$2,652 

12,590 
$6,930 

121,024 
$61,383 

888,752 
$360,070 

$6,213,205 

3,039,288 
$3,197,056 

2,791,879 
$1,549,151 

60,590 
$40,501 

93,885 
$56,156 

3,400 
$1,704 

480,667 
$173,016 

$219,155 

222,478 
$192,232 

18,916 
$11,000 

200 
$120 

$6^2,814 

367,000 
$331,600 

543,118 
$295,990 

5,000 
$3,000 

69 

70 
71 

72 
73 

74 
75 

76 

6,391 
$2,896 

127,000 
$51,900 

,  1905— PT 

76,742 
$42,176 

6,796 
$2,636 

3—08 26 

1,325,825 
$620,334 

1,055,264 
$373,917 

700 
$450 

400 
$160 

.     78 

79 

1                 4,500 
$1,804 

80 
SI 
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Table  14.— FLOUR  AND  GRIST  MILL  PRODUCTS— DETAILED 


Oklahoma. 


Oregon. 


Pennsylvania.    Ehode  Island, 


South  Caro- 
Una. 


Materials  used — Continued. 
Aggregate  cost— Continued. 
Other  grains — 

Bushels 

Cost 

Barrels  (purchased) ; 

Sacks  (purchased) 

Cooperage  stock  and  cloth  and  paper  for  sacks 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supphes 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products: 

Aggregate  value 

Wheat  flour — 

Total  barrels 

Total  value 

White- 
Barrels  ^ 

Value 

Graham — 

Barrels 

Value 

Rye  flour — 

Barrels 

Value 

Buckwheat  flour- 
Pounds  

Value 

Barley  meal — 

Pounds 

Value 

Com  meal  and  com  flour- 
Barrels  

Value 

Hominy  and  grits — 

Pounds 

Value 

Feed- 
Pounds  

Value 

Oflal— 

Pounds 

Value » 

All  other  products 

Machinery  and  capacity: 

Pairs  of  rolls,  number 

Runs  of  stone,  number 

Estimated  maximum  capacity  per  day  of  twenty-lour  hours,  barrels. 
Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 

Engines- 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  or  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors- 
Number  

Horsepower 

Other  power — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 


2,600 

$875 

$2,665 

$398,328 

$7, 000 

$112,769 

$5, 900 

$9,268 

$2, 690 

$81,829 

$9,436,266 

•1,635,257 
$7,269,368 

1,632,967 
$7,268,828 

2,290 
$10, 540 

458 
$2, 152 


700 
$200 


$357,379 


109,  545 
S260, 407 


101,638,337 
$920, 520 

128, 703, 339 

$982, 637 

$1, 182 

872 
16 


73 
6,768 


6,219 

22 
283 

1 
60 


$29, 631 
$29,030 

$7, 706 
$22,296 

$2, 835 

$8, 467, 613 

1, 740, 849 
$6,324,932 

1,716,833 
$6,236,291 

24, 016 
$88,641 


11.600 
$386 

2, 693, 000 
$32, 750 

686 
$3, 395 

225, 651 
$4, 616 

64,641,124 
$813, 442 

132,964,191 

$1,247,728 

$39, 166 

941 
66 


105 
10,013 


43 
2,334 


29,982 
$15, 458 

$305, 396 

$485,976 
$47, 169 

$233,217 

S8, 407 

$38,882 

$42,117 

$201,000 

$38,518,702 

3,969,229 
$19,844,069 

3,962,446 
$19, 764, 264 

16, 783 
$79,805 

128,  .'i06 
$636, 676 

45,117,852 
$1,076,989 

331, 600 
$4, 106 

1,097,993 
$2,691,670 

33,938,974 
$411,679 

826, 493, 535 
$9,990,426 

371,285,494 

$3,774,327 

$189,960 

6,630 
1,868 


$150 
$3,741 


$8,715 

$800 

$617 

$60 

$106, 138 

$1,134,092 

339 
$2,093 

10 
$60 

329 
$2,033 


1,760 
$5, 531 


94 
6,365 


3 
105 
100 


16 
1,268 


1,167 


1,188 
61,686 


563 
26,865 


1.2S8 
29.212 


11 

148 


19 
494 
87 
32 


327,000 
$3,280 

397,917 
$922, 280 


18, 163, 488 
$200,908 


22 
1,310 


11 
798 


10 
430 


100 

$100 

SIO 

$17,291 


$11,025 

$1,325 

$799 

$132 

1647 

$725,222 

53,160 


53,100 
$292,278 


60 
$212 


1,600 
$60 


113,622 
$314,257 

2,336,100 
$32,329 

2,200,975 


5,044,116 

$53, 134 

S560 

167 
42 


29 
1,440 


17 

785 


17 
560 


3 
105 
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South 
Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

VermoTit. 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Wisconsin, 

Wyoming. 

AU  other 
states. 

21,739 
$6,160 
$3,426 

$192,684 
$2,773 

$132,106 

$60 

$9,465 

$6,438 

$8,302 

$6,519,364 

1,148,024 
$5,383,370 

1,142,805 
$5,360,128 

5,219 
$23,242 

2,835 
$11,414 

26,000 
$1,010 

40.000 
$700 

23,308 
$49,571 

1,050 

$430 

$172,091 

$708,034 

$78,887 

$170,555 

$360 

$26,043 

$12,692 

$269,512 

$25,350,768 

3,186,677 
$17,024,123 

3,184,847 
$17,015,408 

1,830 
$8,715 

40 
$160 

103,000 
$2,830 

139,600 
$1,948 

2,052.765 
S4. 771. 722 

36.009,400 
$421,269 

63,819,018 
$676,234 

273,750,114 

$2,442,960 

$9,512 

3,263 
387 

21,500 

$9,200 

$79,882 

$820,949 

$15,968 

$239,941 

$6,925 

$29,903 

$4,413 

$184,808 

$22,083,136 

3,228,380 
$16,491,820 

3,223,390 
$10. 466. 591 

4,990 
S20.229 

540 
$2,li60 

1,200 

$600 

$80 

$3,529 

$265 

$8,416 

$1,060 

$3,274 

$5,686 

$1,793 

$3,206,075 

3,026 
$14, 664 

2,007 
$10,240 

1,019 
$4,424 

365 
$1,594 

19(1, 350 
.?.^..825 

1,100,000 

$14,918 

90<>,760 
$2,109,276 

1,041,360 
$14,041 

80,923,682 
$1,032,712 

3.36,000 
$3,380 
S9, 665 

81 
190 

3,025 
$1,817 
$79,805 
$320,480 
$27,861 
$65, 651 
$11,408 
$12,706 
$21,472 
$51,171 

$13,832,299 

1,777,169 
$8,855,726 

1,776,312 
$8,851,839 

857 
$3,887 

2,477 
$6,866 

664, 320 
.$14,336 

150,400 
$2,212 

1,218,294 
$2,844,946 

2,613,390 
$34,388 

46,029,148 
$609,954 

160,028,921 

$1,549,814 

$14,057 

2,155 
573 

132 
$63 

1,000 
$600 
$25,  411 
$99,  566 
$11,778 
$45,060 

29,065 

$17,000 

$256,872 

$483,322 

$7,230 

$234,956 

$4,321 

$27,554 

$35,808 

$63,008 

$28,352,237 

3,744,373 
$17,611,009 

3,726,363 
$17,531,813 

18,010 
$79, 196 

547,097 
$1,990,327 

15,980,819 
$416,517 

3,439,960 
$38,110 

95, 801 
$246,651 

56,900 
$830 

487,620,273 
$4,916,055 

370,684,210 

$3,033,568 

$99, 170 

4,072 
361 

& 

$i3,'67s' 

$9,300 

Hi 

$55,641 
$3,000 
$5,957 
$5,159 
$2,602 
$275 
$249 

$2,425,791 

453, 804 
$1,963,322 

449,779 
$1,946,384 

4,025 
$16,938 

546 
$2,232 

$586,633 
$680 
$75, 132 
$49,024 
$16, 640 
$21,665 
$81,784 

$14,663,612 

3,024,287 
$11,164,330 

2,978,264 
$10,959,241 

46,023 
$195, 089 

1,115 

$4, 670 

$10, 498 

8£ 

$2,305 

$4,108 
$580 

$1,335 
$260 

$1,372 

$769,288 

73,400 
$350,375 

73, 400 
$360,375 

87 

$6,018 
$4, 108 
$3,090 

$0,200,291 

620,670 
$3, 390, 156 

625,866 
$3,387,142 

804 
$3,014 

68 
$234 

2,213.610 

$61,138 

$330 

89 

$2,000 

$283,663 

43,758 
$22(1. 754 

43,708 
$226,604 

50 
$150 

91 

92 

93 
94 

95 
96 

on 



625 
$2,500 

100 

14.000 
$300 

1,657 
$5,316 

11,000 
$270 

6,360,320 
$75,330 

44,933,448 
$363, 171 
$15,850 

535 
29 

7,164,000 
$87,795 

7,  025 
$21,034 

27,680 
S744 

92, 717, 710 
$1,080,480 

218,724,431 

$1,933,974 

$380,685 

875 
31 

S9!:j.375 
$1,477,014 

128.000 
$1,920 

122.755,403 
51,371,374 

278,993,077 

$2,705,334 

$33,014 

1,S22 
64 

.330,  S72 
S841,.S27 

2,172,000 
$29,708 

105,126,266 
$1,281,168 

58, 119, 482 

$588,982 

S7,078 

1,161 
227 

74 
$204 

126, 544 
$293,981 

95,000 
$1,248 

3,957,800 
$43,904 

7,578,000 
$77,280 

105 
106 

108 

33,427,382 
$286,438 

111,690,399 

$786,371 

4490 

951 
21 

1,099,000 
$13,044 

4,601,700 
$43, 651 

109 
110 

111 
112 

86 
3 

126 
20 

114 
115 

96 
6,785 

66 
5,093 

17 
624 

31 
1,060 

387 
23,501 

273 
15,442 

6 
129 

239 
7,842 

1 
14 

6 
60 

154 
16, 319 

162 
13,956 

19 
287 

23 
1,740 

63 
3,047 

11 
570 

109 

7,178 

16 
535 

10 

2^S 

198 
5,943 

365 
16, 194 

117 
5,089 

19 
399 

384 
10,096 

1 
10 

3 
112 

76 
8,653 

38 
3,773 

3 
28 

45 
2,419 

194 
8,339 

148 
6,536 

4 
105 

87 
1,099 

389 
42,714 

201 
21,418 

43 
1,953 

506 
18, 564 

11 
691 

3 
259 

16 

887 

11 
454 

117 
118 

119 
120 

199 

63 
2,209 

1 
30 

9 
332 

4 
380 

123 

124 

195 

2 
135 

1''6 

2 

8 

12 
70 

7 
37 

13 
603 

1 
3 

197 

T'S 

TX) 

:;::;;:.. 

■ 

..:.;:..:.::::;::::::::::::  1 

130 

2- 
14 

11 

260 

7 
238 

197 
80 
10 

10 

4» 

20 

2,256 

40 

9 

236 

50 

605 

2 
60 

131 

1^9 

133 

,            * 

20 

134 

1 

STARCH 
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STARCH. 


By  Egbert  H.  Meeeiam. 


This  article  contains  a  statistical  discussion  of  the 
starch  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1905,  with  com- 
parative data  for  earlier  censuses.  A  discussion  of 
the  method  of  makiag  starch  will  be  found  in  Part 
III  of  the  Eeport  on  Manufactures  of  the  census  of 
1900.  The  term  "cornstarch"  as  used  herein  refers 
to  the  starch  made  from  Indian  com  or  maize  for 
laundry,  edible,  or  other  purposes. 

The  statistics  for  the  131  establishments  which 
made  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  one  or  more  kinds 
of  starch  at  the  census  of  1905,  and  those  for  similar 
establishments  at  the  censuses  of  1850  to  1900,  inclu- 
sive,  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

Although  there  was  a  steady  growth  in  the  indus- 
try from  1850  to  1900,  using  the  value  of  products  as 
a  basis  of  comparison,  a  decrease  is  shown  for  1905. 
This  decline  in  the  industry  since  1900  is  also  indi- 
cated by  the  decreases  in  capital  invested,  number 
of  wage-earners,  and  the  wages  paid.  This  general 
decline  is  due  largely  to  a  falling  off  in  the  export 
trade  in  American  starch,  as  shown  by  Table  7.  In 
the  number    of    establishments    there   was   a    slight 


increase  at  the  census  of  1905  over  1900,  although 
at  the  censuses  of  1850  to  1880  there  was  a  larger 
number  of  establishments  than  at  1890,  1900,  and 
1905. 

Of  the  three  states,  Indiana,  New  York,  and  Ohio, 
which  were  the  leaders  in  this  industry  in  1900,  Indiana 
is  the  only  one  which  shows  an  increase  in  value  of 
products  in  1905,  the  output  having  more  than 
doubled  between  the  two  censuses.  In  New  York 
the  decrease  in  value  of  products  amounted  to  39.7  per 
cent,  and  in  Ohio  it  was  more  than  75  per  cent.  Mich- 
igan shows  a  large  increase  in  value  of  products,  while 
there  were  decreases  shown  for  Maine,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  North  Da- 
kota. Although  Illinois,  Maryland,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire had  starch  factories  in  1900  none  were  reported 
in  1905,  and  Texas,  which  had  no  starch  factories  in 
1900,  reported  1  in  1905. 

In  1900  New  York  was  the  leading  state  in  this 
industry,  Indiana  being  second  and  Ohio  third;  but  at 
the  present  census  Indiana  leads,  with  New  York  second 
and  Iowa  third. 


Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1850  TO  1905. 


CENSUS. 

PEK   CENT  OF  INCEEASE. 

19051 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

1860 

1850 

1900 
to 
1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

1880 

to 

1890 

1870 

to 
1880 

1860 

to 
1870 

1850 

to 

1860 

Nomlier  of  establishments . . . 
Capital 

131 
$7,007,695 

248 
$266,395 

1,803 

$866,479 

1,535 

$799,913 

236 

$58,534 

32 

$8,032 

$572,313 

$5,260,854 

$8,082,904 

124 
$11,671,567 

406 
$451,334 

2,655 

$1,099,696 

2,088 

$986,852 

535 

$107,720 

32 

$5, 124 

$700,277 

$5,806,422 

$9,232,984 

80 
$4,929,155 

>218 
3$229,909 

2,903 

$959,108 

2,307 

$840,780 

484 

$105,362 

112 

$12,966 

$1,108,135 

$5, 153. 677 

$8,934,517 

139 
$5,328,256 

(<) 
(<) 

3,119 

$919,197 

2,710 

301 
« 
108 

m 

$4,911,060 
$7,477,742 

195 
$2,741,675 

(') 

m 

2,072 
$900, 719 
1,712 
(.') 

317 
(<) 

43 

(<) 

(<■) 

$3,884,909 

$5,994,422 

167 
$2,051,710 

(') 
(<■) 

1,073 

$298,526 

1,063 

(') 

10 

146 
$692,675 

694 
$193,224 
686 
W 

8 
(<) 

5.6 
2  40.0 

238.9 
Ml.O 

'32.1 
2  21.2 
=  26.5 
=  18.9 
255.9 
245.7 

55.0 
136.8 

86.2 
96.3 

28.5 

14.7 

29.5 

17.4 

10.5 

2.2 

271.4 

260.5 

2  36.8 

12.7 

3.3 

242.4 
27.5 

228.7 
94.3 

16.8 
33.6 

14.4 
196  2 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc., 
number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  num- 
ber  

26.9 

4.3 

214.9 

50.5 
2.1 
58.3 

93.1 
201.7 
61.1 

54  6 

Total  wages 

54  5 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

65.0 

Women  16  years  and  over 
Wages.. 

60.8 

25.0 

3,070.0 

25.0 

Children  under  16'  years . 
Wages.. 

3.7 

151.2 

66.8 
2  18.3 

29.4 
212.5 

Miscellaneous  expenses ....... 

Cost  o(  materials  used 

Value  oJ  products  . 

$1,380,000 
$2,823,258 

m 

$799,459 
$1,261,468  1 

4.9 
19.5 

26.4 
24.7 

181.5 
112.3 

72.6 
123.8 

'  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  10  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products.    These  establishments  manufactured  starch  to  the 
value  of  $4,224,200. 
2  Decrease. 


"  Includes  proprietors  and  Ann  members  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
<  Not  reported  separately. 
'  Not  reported. 
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Table  2  presents  a  comparative  summary,  by  states,  of  the  statistics  returned  for  this  industry  at  the  cen- 
suses of  1900  and  1905. 

Table  2.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905  AND  1900. 


Census. 

Num- 
ber ot 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

SALABIED  OFFI- 
CIALS, CLERKS, 
ETC. 

■WAGE-EAKNEES 
AND  WAGES. 

Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 

Cost  Of 

materials 

used. 

Value  of 
products. 

Number. 

Salaries. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

United  States                                          

1905 
1900 

1900 

1900 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1900 

1900 

1906 
1900 

1900 

1906 
1900 

n905 

ngoo 

131 
124 

$7,007,696 
11,671,667 

248 
406 

$266,395 
451,334 

1,803 
2,655 

$866,479 
1,099,696 

$572, 313 
700,277 

$6,260,854 
5,806,422 

$8,082,904 

9,232,984 

8 

3 

4 
4 

3 

4 

65 
45 

6 

4 
4 

12 
8 

3 

4 

15 
15 

5 

12 
6 

16 
10 

377,400 

169,210 

1,186,868 
2,872,833 

803,992 
700,064 

630, 157 
344,349 

344,999 

1,282,126 
408,921 

246, 523 
209,274 

24,700 

8,100 

1,122,315 
3, 547, 306 

2,073,209 

155,972 
93,250 

1,519,742 
497,963 

92 

6 

42 
7 

30 
35 

21 
17 

21 

29 
36 

10 

5 

25 

67,180 

7,400 

60,318 
7,871 

38,220 
37,842 

7,626 
3,475 

23,788 

37,684 
35,730 

1,915 
2,780 

33,600 

113 

86 

462 
210 

316 
327 

107 
111 

65 

125 
83 

27 
57 

70 

4 

389 
996 

199 

28 
34 

349 
300 

40,128 

52,600 

248,848 
89,200 

160,284 
114,881 

47,442 
34,824 

34,736 

54,702 
30,166 

17,975 
23,287 

19,475 

1,465 

168,312 
471,662 

78,159 

15,136 
15,267 

153,780 
93,846 

57,366 

22,528 

114,607 
22,676 

46,209 
59,192 

31,059 
9,176 

28,708 

15,600 
54,056 

16,226 
10,570 

12,020 

425 

113,862 
303,643 

84,396 

5,980 
9,999 

228,770 
25,622 

285,830 

345,324 

1,498,746 
549,830 

658,896 
623,814 

364, 443 
358,716 

259,652 

510, 602 
161,089 

141,486 
250,594 

126,610 

14,387 

1,063,494 
1,704,054 

572,168 

97, 401 
100,719 

926,786 
463,636 

691,000 

Illinois  2                      

542,190 

Indiana             

2,048,072 

989,639 
1,063,055 

Maine                                                    

896,831 
523,994 

555,576 
300,161 

935,608 

330,183 
221,355 

329,566 
230,000 

18,500 

New  York          .                                 .             .             

41 
79 

31 

4 
7 

71 
46 

41,849 
149,169 

39,815 

1,772 
4,020 

77,011 
48,66'4 

1,661,913 
2,689,903 

940,611 

OUoi 

164,797 

All  otlier  states 

154,030 

1,574,210 
674,894 

1  Included  In  "  all  other  states'*  in  1905. 
!  None  reported  in  1905. 

*  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  California,  2: 
Pennsylvania,  2;  Texas,  1. 

<  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  California,  2;  Florida,  2;  Maryland,  1;  Nebraska,  2;  New  Jersey,  1;  North  Dakota,  1 


Connecticut,  3;  Florida,  2;  Massachusetts,  1;  Missouri,  1;    Nebraska,  1;  New  Jersey,  1;  Ohio,  2; 

Pennsylvania,  1. 


Table  3  shows,  by  states,  the  distribution  of  the 
starch  factories  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1850  to 
1905,  inclusive. 

Table  3. — Number  of  establishments:  1860  to  1905. 


STATE. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

1860 

1850 

United  States... 

131 

124 

80 

139 

195 

167 

146 

2 
3 
2 

2 
8 
2 
3 
4 
4 

7 
3 
1 
8 
4 
1 

1 
1 
2 
6 
2 

1 
3 

2 
3 

4 
3 

1 
8 

1 



65 

45 
1 
5 
4 
8 
3 
2 
4 
1 

15 
1 
5 
1 

18 

23 

10 

10 

Massacbusetts 

1 
4 
12 
1 
1 

5 

2 

3 

3 

7 
1 

6 

3 

1 
1 

20 

66 

32 

1 

61 

26 

1 
16 

1 

16 

BO 

72 

22 

■NTnrth  Dakota 

Ohio         

2 
2 

3 
1 

1 

6 
1 

1 

2 

4 
4 

4 

8 

1 

1 

2 
2 

13 
2 

37 
1 

48 

62 

12 

6 

In  1850  there  were  146  starch  factories  distributed 
among  12  states.  Of  these  states,  Kentucky,  New 
Hampshire,    Rhode    Island,    and    Vermont    reported 


no  factories  in  1905;  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Penaisylvania  had  fewer  in  1905 
than  in  1850;  while  Maine  and  Michigan  reported 
more.  In  1905  there  were  17  states  in  which  131 
starch  factories  were  operated. 

Table  4  shows  in  detail  the  quantity  and  value  of 
starch  products  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1900 
and  1905. 

Table  4. — Quantity  and  value  of  products:  1905  and  1900. 


PRODUCT. 

1905 

1900 

Aggregate  value 

1  $8,082,904 

196,074,530 
$6,761,397 

160,520,009 
$4,702,309 

27,709,400 
$924,476 

17,845,121 
$1,124,612 

58,626,677 
$608,723 
$822,784 

2 $9,232,984 
297,803,139 

Starch: 

Total  number  of  pounds 

Total  value 

$8,037,966 

247,051,744 
$6,133,001 

33,941,826 
$1,129,129 

16,809,569 

Cornstarch— 

Pounds 

Value 

Potato  starch — 

Pounds 

Value 

Cassava  and  wheat  starch — 

Pounds 

Value 

$776,836 

Cattle  food: 

Pounds 

68,745,819 

Value 

$258,023 

All  other  products 

$936,996 

1  Exclusive  of  161,930,490  pounds,  valued  at  $4,224,200,  made  in  establisll- 
ments  manufacturing  starch  as  a  minor  product. 

2  Exclusive  of  246,237,000  pounds,  valued  at  $2,850,888,  made  in  establish- 
ments manufacturing  starch  as  a  minor  product. 
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The  aggregate  value  of  starch  manufactured  in 
estabUshments  making  it  as  a  principal  product  in 
1905  was  $8,082,904,  or  12.5  per  cent  less  than  in 
1900.  The  quantity  of  starch  produced  in  1905  was 
196,074,530  pounds,  or  34.2  per  cent  less  than  in  these 
establishments  in  1900.  In  1905,  in  addition  to  the 
131  factories  shown  in  Table  1,  there  were,  7  estab- 
lishments making  glucose;  1,  soap;  1,  flavoring  ex- 
tracts; and  1,  washing  soda;  in  all  of  wliich  starch 
was  manufactured  as  a  muior  product.  Six  of  these 
10  estabhshments  were  located  in  Illinois,  and  1  each 
in  Connecticut,  Michigan,  ^Missouri,  and  New  Jersey. 
Their  aggregate  production  was  161,930,496  pounds 
of  starch,  valued  at  §4.224,200.  Including  this  out- 
put the  total  production  of  starch  in  the  United 
States  in  1905  was  358,005,026  pounds,  valued  at 
$10,975,597.  In  1900  the  output  of  starch  by 
factories  in  which  the  manufacture  was  secondary 
amounted  to  245,237,000  pounds,  valued  at  $2,850,888. 
The  total  quantity  of  starch  made  in  the  United 
States  ia  1900  was,  therefore,  543,040,139  pounds, 
valued  at  S10,SSS,S53.  The  decrease  in  the  total 
quantity  of  starch  reported  at  the  present  census  as 
compared  with  1900  amounted  to  185,035,113  pounds, 
or  34.1  per  cent,  while  the  value  shows  an  increase 
of  886,744,  or  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  decrease  in 
the  output  is,  as  heretofore  stated,  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  decrease  in  the  foreign  demand  for 
starch. 

The  value  of  the  cornstarch  made  by  the  131 
factories  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of 
starch  in  1905  was  §4,702,309,  or  58.2  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  aU  products  of  these  establishments;  the 
value  of  the  potato  starch  was  S924,476,  or  12.9  per 
cent;  of  cassava  and  wheat  starch,  $1,124,612,  or 
12.4  per  cent;  and  of  cattle  food,  508,723,  or  6.3  per 
cent.  The  value  of  all  other  products,  which  in- 
cludes gluten  feeds,  com  oil,  soap,  etc.,  was  $822,784, 
or  10.2  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  total  quantity  of  starch  made  from  cassava 
and  wheat  was  only  17,845,121  pounds,  or  but  8.1 
per  cent  of  all  starch  made  b}'  starch  factorie.s.  Wheat 
starch  was  made  in  California,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Alichigan,  Xew  York,  and  Pennsylva:  ia, 
while  cassava  or  root  starch  was  made  only  in  Florida. 

Although  there  was  a  decrease  of  10,119,142  pounds, 
or  14.9  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  cattle  food  pro- 
duced in  starch  factories,  the  value  increased  $250,700, 
or  97.2  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  150,520,009  pounds  of  cornstarch 
shown  in  Table  5,  161,930,496  pounds  were  manu- 
factured by  10  establishments  making  starch  as  a 
minor  product.  The  total  output  of  cornstarch  in 
1905  was,  therefore,  312,450,505  pounds.  In  addition 
to  the  1900  output  of  cornstarch  shown  in  Table  5,  the 
establishments  making  starch  as  a  minor  product  had 
an  estimated  production  of  cornstarch  in  that  year 


of  245,237,000  pounds,  valued  at  $2,850,888.  The 
1905  production  was,  therefore,  179,838,239  pounds 
less  than  the  total  output  of  this  variety  of  starch  in 
1900.  The  value  of  this  starch,  however,  decreased 
only  $57,380.  At  the  earlier  census,  according  to  the 
reports,  cornstarch  was  worth  about  If  cents  per  pound, 
wliUe  in  1905  the  value  was  about  2f  cents,  or  fully  1 
cent  more  per  pound. 

Table  5  shows,  by  states,  the  quantity  and  value  of 
cornstarch  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905. 

Table  5. — Quantity  and  value  of  cornstarch,  by  states:  1905  and  1900. 


STATE. 

Cen- 
sus. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

United  States 

1905 
1900 

1900 

1900 

150,520,009 
247,051,744 

84,702.309 
6,133,001 

CnTiTip/^tinnt  1 

11,337,368 

24, 470, 800 

68,694,922 
43,979,000 

28,131,080 
39,325,047 

585,960 

3,420,870 

6,700,000 

31,815,436 
66,170,869 

34, 412. 450 

18,457,701 
20,070,250 

681,000 

369, 390 

1,733,419 
892,330 

582,050 

Indiana 

Iowa -      - 

1905 
1900 

1905 

Massachusetts  2 

Mirhignn  3 

1900 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 
1900 

1900 

•1905 

818,271 
46,391 
68,417 

Missouri! 

230,000 

New  York 

1,336,084 
1,915,766 

783.213 

982,339 

OMoi 

AU  other  states    

5  1900 

496,640 

1  Included  in  "aU  other  states'*  in  1905. 

2  None  reported  in  1905. 

3  None  reported  in  1900. 

*  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Connecticut,  3;  Missouri,!; 
Nebraslta,  1;  New  Jersey,  1;  Ohio,  2. 

5  Includes  estabhslunents  distributed  as  follows:  Maryland,!;  Nebraska,  2; 
New  Jersey,  1. 

Of  the  35  starch  factories  which  reported  cornstarch 
at  the  census  of  1900,  only  13  reported  at  the  census  of 
1905.  Of  the  remaining  22  establishments  some  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  others  were  idle  in  1905,  and 
still  others  had  dropped  the  manufacture  of  starch 
for  some  other  business.  The  output  of  cornstarch 
from  these  22  factories  in  1900  was  approximately 
148,465,000  pounds.  In  1905  reports  were  received 
from  8  starch  factories  which  were  not  reported  in 
1900.  The  quantity  of  cornstarch  produced  by  these 
establishments  was  61,910,340  pounds.  There  was  a 
net  decrease,  therefore,  in  1905  of  14  in  the  number 
of  cornstarch  factories,  and  a  net  loss  in  product  on 
this  account  of  86,554,660  pounds,  or  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  the  decrease  in  the  total  output. 

Increased  production  over  1900  was  reported  in  1905 
from  Indiana  only.  In  this  state  the  increase  amounted 
to  24,715,922  pounds,  the  increase  in  value  being 
$841,089.  Large  decreases  were  reported  from  Con- 
necticut, Iowa,  Missouri,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  No 
cornstarch  was  reported  by  starch  factories  in  Illinois 
in  1905,  although  in  1900  this  state  was  a  large  pro- 
ducer. However,  6  glucose  factories  located  in  that 
state  reported  in  1905,  as  a  minor  product,  113,770,344 
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pounds  of  cornstarcli,  valued  at  $2,958,029.  From 
neither  Massachusetts  nor  Maryland  was  any  corn- 
starch reported  at  the  present  census,  although  both 
states  reported  production  in  1900.  Michigan  is  the 
only  state  from  which  no  cornstarch  was  reported 
in  1900  that  reported  production  ia  1905. 

Table  6  shows,  by  states,  the  quantity  and  value  of 
potato  starch  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1900  and 
1905. 

Table  6, — Quantity  and  value  of  potato  starch,  by  states: 
1905  and' 1900. 


STATE. 

Census. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

United  States 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 
11900 

27,709,400 
33,941,826 

8924,476 
1,129,129 

15,454,787 
15,273,633 

6,627,638 
10,882,333 

650,617 
266,000 

4,926,858 
5,043,060 

50,600 
2,477,800 

523,200 
544,760 

221,365 

Minnesota .... 

New  York 

329,566 
23,379 

8,935 
154,797 

164,030 

1,745 
91,838 

1  Includes  establishments  distributed  a.s  follows:   Michigan,  1;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 4;  North  Dakota,  1. 


The  starch  factories  making  potato  starch  pro- 
duced 27,709,400  pounds  in  1905,  or  14.1  per  cent  of 
the  total  quantity  of  all  starch  produced  by  the  131 
establishments  making  the  manufacture  of  starch  a 
specialty.  This  output  of  potato  starch  was  6,232,426 
pounds,  or  18.4  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  1900. 
Over  one-half  of  all  the  potato  starch  manufactured 
was  made  in  Maine.  Of  the  states  in  which  this  kind 
of  starch  was  made,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York  were  the  only  ones  in  which  there  were  increases 
in  1905  as  compared  with  1900.  The  decrease  in 
Minnesota  was  large,  and  in  New  Hampshire  and 
North  Dakota  no  potato  starch  was  made  in  1905, 


although  it  was  reported  from  these  states  at  the 
census  of  1900. 

Table  7  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  starch 
exported  from  the  United  States  each  year  from  1895 
to  1905  inclusive. 

Table  7. — Quantity  and  value  of  exports:  1896  to  1905} 


YEAB. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1005                                                 

61,450,444 
57,185,739 
27.769,599 
28,183,967 
102,800,225 
124,935,963 
110,193,776 
72,806,313 
79.088,876 
31.839,435 
11)788,990 

$1,430,572 

1,340,282 

1903                                                     

832,943 

656,705 

Xgoi                                                     

2,005,865 

2,604,362 

Igqg                                                 

2,292,843 

1,371.549 

1807                

1,665;926 

885,198 

1895             

366,800 

1  "Commerce  and  Navigation  ol  the  United  States,"  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Department  of  Conunerce  and  Labor. 

From  1895  to  1900  inclusive  the  yearly  exportation 
of  starch  increased  except  in  1898,  when  there  was  a 
decrease.  Since  1900  there  has  been  a  decided 
decrease,  the  lowest  mark  being  reached  in  1903.     In 

1904  the  quantity  of  starch  exported  was  more  than 
double  that  for  the  preceding  year;  and  while  the 
exportations  in  1905  were  greater  than  those  in  1904, 
they  were  50.8  per  cent  less  than  in  1900.  This 
decrease  since  1900  in  the  quantity  of  starch  exported 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  large  increase  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  potato  starch  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
Germany  and  Russia,  and  a  consequent  decrease  in 
the  foreign  demand. 

The  detailed  statistics  for  the  starch  industry  for 

1905  in  establishments  devoted  primarily  to  its  man- 
ufacture are  presented  in  Table  8,  which  gives  separate 
totals  for  each  state  in  which  there  are  three  or  m.ore 
establishnients,  and  groups  the  statistics  for  other 
states  so  as  not  to  disclose  the  operations  of  individual 
establishments.  The  10  factories  manufacturing 
starch  as  a  minor  product  are  not  presented  in  this 
table. 
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Number  ol  establishments 

Capital: 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  ofBeials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  ot  corporations- 
Number 

Salaries 

General  8uperintendents,managers,clerks,etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men— 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 
Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  dunng 

the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the 

year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  nimiber 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 


piece- 


Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average   number   of   wage-earners,  includinj 
workers,  employed  during  ea«h  month : ' 
Men  16  ye4ir9  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April '. 

May 

June - 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  of  works 

Tazes,  not  including  internal  revenue 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all 

other  sundry  expenses  not  hitherto  included. 

Materials  used: 

Total  coat 

Principal  materials— 

Totalcost 

Com- 
pounds  ^ 

Cost 

Potatoes — 

Pounds , 

Cost 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight , 

Products: 

Total  value 

Starch- 
Total  number  of  pounds 

Total  value 

Cornstarch- 

Pounds 

Value 

Potato  starch — 

Pounds 

Value 

Cassava  and  wheat  starch — 

Poimds 

Value 


United 
States. 


131 

$7,007,695 
J577,640 
$1,499,612 
$2,004,124 
$2,926,419 
111 

248 
$266,395 

38 
$61,077 

210 
$205,318 

173 
$186,615 

37 
$18,703 


3,. 349 

2,070 

1,803 

$866,479 

1,535 
$799,913 


$58,534 

32 
$8,032 


1,216 
1,341 
1,289 
1,409 
1,445 
1,444 
1,392 
1,414 
2,121 
2,350 
1,661 
1,338 

172 
192 
175 
253 
266 
240 
260 
263, 
259 
293 
251 
218 

$572,313 
$1, 590 
$34,451 

$536,272 

$5, 209, 854 

$2,786,649 

245,712,685 
$2,142,998 

209,372,549 

$563,651 

$256, 165 

$4,918 

$35,880 

$2,226,981 

$30,261 

$8,082,904 

196,074,530 
$6,751,397 

150, 520, 009 
$4,702,309 

27,709,400 
$924, 476 

17,845,121 
$1, 124, 612 


Indiana. 


$1,186,868 
$76,000 
$131,030 
$373,300 
$607,538 
6 

42 
$60,318 

3 
$13,758 

39 
$46,560 

33 
$42,621 

6 
$3,939 


553 

403 

462 

$248,848 

396 
$231,216 

62 
$17,031 

4 
$601 


332 
353 
352 
413 
426 
435 
405 
412 
410 
410 
406 


62 
60 
62 
75 
75 
67 
55 
62 
60 
67 
64 
65 

$114,607 

$300 

$4,476 

$109,831 

$1,498,746 

$1, 116, 833 

127,641,976 
$1,116,833 


$83,691 
$3,980 

$14,269 

$271, 694 

$8,279 

$2,048,072 

68,694,922 
$1, 733, 419 

68,694,922 
$1,733,419 


Iowa. 


$863,992 
$34,976 
$221,500 
$391,817 
$215,700 


30 

$38,220 

3 
$5,500 

27 
$32,720 

22 
$30,050 

5 
$2,670 


346 

274 

316 

$160,284 

289 
$153,240 

26 
$6,900 

1 

$144 


272 
272 
273 
275 


291 
297 
300 
302 
307 
311 

25 

26 
25 
25 
26 
28 
28 
28 
26 
23 
22 
30 

$46,209 

$180 

$2,600 

$43,429 

$658, 896 

$410,355 

51,439,696 
$410,355 


$30,903 

$500 

$3,600 

$209, 145 

$4,393 

$1,063,055 

28,131,080 
$532,0.50 

28,131,080 
$582, 050 


Maine. 


65 

$630,167 
$27,440 
$245,660 
$122,650 
$234,607 
74 

21 
$7,626 

0 
$515 

15 
$7,111 

14 
$0,487 

1 
$624 


657 

582 

107 

$47,442 

105 
$47,079 

2 
$363 


$1,282,126 
$138,820 
$230,916 
$283,219 
$629,171 


4 

4 

4 

4 

554 

699 

67 

4 


$31,059 

$100 

$3,824 

$27, 135 

$364,443 

$331,250 


105,694,521 

$331, 250 

$15, 455 

$275 

$1, 163 

$16,300 


$523,994 

15,454,787 
$523,200 


15, 454, 787 
$523,200 


Michigan. 


29 
$37,084 

5 
$14,000 

24 
$23,684 

21 
$22,324 

3 
$1,360 


182 

105 

125 

$54,702 

115 
$52,302 

10 
$2,400 


76 
135 
132 
.129 
127 
122 

06 

68 
149 
165 
145 

76 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


15 
15 
15 

$15,600 


$3,370 

$12,230 

$510,602 

$59,558 

6,533,624 
$58,365 

490,080 

$1, 193 

$29,821 

$58 

$1, 239 

$406, 581 

$13,345 

$935,508 

9,162,054 
$630,865 

3,420,870 
$68, 417 

50,600 
$1, 746 

6,690,584 
$560, 703 


Minnesota 


12 

$246,523 
$8,550 

$62,700 
$110,496 

$64,777 


10 
$1,915 

3 

$75 

7 
$1,840 

7 
$1,840 


147 

101 

27 

$17,975 

27 
$17,975 


78 
132 
93 


$16, 226 


$1,365 
$14  871 
$141, 486 
$130, 583 


60,167,770 

$130,583 

$9,340 


$613 
$999 
$61 

$221,355 

6,627,638 
$221,355 


6,627,638 
$221,355 


New  York. 


15 

$1,122,315 
$151,880 
$209,340 
$305,367 
$455,728 
19 

41 
$41,849 


41 
$41,849 


30 
$36,039 


11 
$5,810 


800 

235 

389 

$168,. 312 

264 
$138,912 

99 
$22,400 

26 
$7,000 


247 
265 
153 
193 
212 
236 
302 
344 
326 
353 
260 
277 

63 
73 
32 
83 
86 
82 
114 
146 
142 
149 
128 
90 

$113,862 

$120 

$10, 656 

$103,086 

$1,063,494 

$346,873 

35,584,640 
$335,228 

5,272,200 
$11,645 
$43, 157 


$7,774 

$665, 675 

$15 

$1,561,913 

33,186,913 
$1, 395, 511 

31,815,436 
$1,336,084 

650,517 
$23,379 

720,960 
$36, 048 


Wisconsin. 


12 

$155,972 
$16,950 
$47,350 
$70,662 
$21,010 
2 

4 

$1,772 

1 

$300 


$1,472 

3 

$1,472 


132 

96 

28 

$15,136 

28 
$15,136 


2 

2 

2 

3 

6 

4 

46 

124 

113 

31 


$5,980 


$1,543 
$4,437 
$97, 401 
$88,980 


37,747,978 

$88,980 

$5,593 


$341 

$963 

$1,524 

$154,797 

4,925,8.')8 
$154,797 


4,925,858 
$154, 797 


All  other 
states. 1 


16 

$1,619,742 
$124,025 
$351,116 
$346,713 
$697,888 
7 

71 
$77,011 

17 
$26,929 

54 
$50,082 

43 
$45,782 

11 
$4,300 


274 

349 

$153,780 

311 
$144,053 

37 
$9,440 

1 

$287 


283 
306 
365 
389 
394 
356 
319 
286 
258 
265 
270 
241 

17 
IS 
41 

55 
64 
63 
53 
37 
29 
'  27 
22 
18 

$228,770 

$890 

$6,627 

$221,253 

$926,786 

$222,217 

24,512,749 
$222,217 


$38,205 

$105 

$6,981 

$655,624 

$2,654 

$1,574,210 

29, 891, 278 
$1,510,200 

18,457,701 
$982,339 


11, 433,. 577 
$527,861 


'  Includes  estabUshments  distributed  as  follows:  California,  2;  Connecticut,  3;  Florida,  2;  Massachusetts,  1;  Missouri,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  New  Jersey,  1;  Ohio,  2; 
''*°?ThItve*mge'SSter  of  oMldren  under  16  years  employed  during  each  month  is  not  included  in  the  table,  because  of  the  small  number  reported. 
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Table  8.— STARCH— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905— Continued. 


United 
States. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Maine. 

MicMgan. 

Minnesota 

New  York 

Wisconsin. 

AU  other 
states. 

Products— Continued. 

Total  value— Continued. 
Cattle  Jood— 

58,626,677 
$608,723 
$822,784 

127 
13, 799 

153 
9,931 

2 
35 

17 
1,430 

38 
2,084 

6 

169 
150 

28,238,275 
$226,493 
$88, 160 

4 
1,622 

7 
1,180 

12,488,600 
$106, 159 
$374,846 

2 
2,250 

4 
1,650 

6,698,435 

$67, 179 

$237,464 

4 
1,145 

li 
1,140 

7,013,600 
$70, 135 
396,267 

13 
3,083 

7 
633 

4,287,867 
$38,757 
$25,253 

15 
1,617 

31 
1,318 

$794 

65 
1,946 

65 
1,774 

2 
35 

1 
12 

Power; 

12 
678 

15 

578 

12 
1,658 

13 

1,658 

Total  horsepower    

Owned — 

Engines- 
Steam— 

Number 

Gas  or  gasoline — 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels- 
Number 

16 
1,418 

12 
1,032 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

11 

252 

1 
40 
ISO 

7 
600 

1 
5 

7 
195 

2 

Horsepower 

Rented- 

Electric  motors- 

3 

125 

4 
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CANNING  AND  PRESERVING, 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES,  FISH,  AND  OYSTERS. 


By  Emmons  K.  Ellsworth. 


In  theory,  any  process  applied  to  raw  or  prepared 
materials  that  gives  them  new  forms,  qualities,  or  prop- 
erties is  considered  maniif acturing ;  but  the  canning 
and  preserving  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  an  industry 
so  closely  alHed  to  agriculture,  and  that  of  fish  and  of 
oysters  to  fishing,  that  neither  has  been  classified  as 
manufacturing  except  in  the  more  recent  Census 
reports.  Consequently,  although  the  canning  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  was  carried  on  previous  to  1870 
and  that  of  fish  and  oysters  previous  to  1890,  no  reliable 
statistics  are  available  for  the  former  earlier  than  the 
census  of  1870  or  for  the  latter  earlier  than  the  census 
of  1890. 

These  industries  are  so  closely  related  that,  during 
the  earfier  periods,  the  canning  and  preserving  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  fish,  and  oysters  were  often 
carried  on  at  the  same  establishment.  This  is  true  to 
some  extent  even  at  the  present  time.  For  instance, 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  there  are  several  establishments  at 
which  fruits  and  vegetables  are  canned  during  the 
summer  and  oysters  during  the  winter.  The  two 
branches  of  the  industry  are  carried  on  in  the  same 
building  with  the  use  of  the  same  machinery;  hence 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  each  branch  or  to  segregate  the  labor  em- 
ployed and  cost  of  materials  used. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Census  reports,  establish- 
ments at  which  the  manufacture  of  two  or  more  prod- 
ucts is  carried  on  are  given  the  classification  of  the 
product  of  greatest  value.  Thus  many  establish- 
ments which  can  considerable  quantities  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  fish,  and  oysters  are  not  included  in  the 
figures  herein  presented,  their  predominating  product 
being  such  that  they  are  classified  under  the  head  of 
"food  preparations,"  "pickles,  preserves,  and  sauces," 
or  otherwise.  Furthermore,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  oysters  is  shown  as  a  minor  product  of  establish- 
ments classified  as  canning  and  preserving,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  For  this  reason  some  of  the  tables  which 
have  been  prepared  for  this  report  show  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  fish,  and 
oysters  without  regard  to  the  classification  under 
which  they  were  returned. 


In  the  census  returns  for  1900,  the  value  of  oysters 
shucked  and  sold  in  bulk  was  included  in  the  value  of 
oj'sters  reported,  while  at  the  present  census  this  item 
was  eliminated,  and  the  value  of  products  limited  to 
that  of  oysters  preserved  and  hermetically  sealed  in 
cans.  This  change  has  necessitated  some  readjust- 
ment of  the  statistics  returned  at  the  census  of  1900  to 
make  them  comparable  with  those  for  1905,  Eleven 
establishments  at  which  the  entire  product  was  shucked 
oysters  have  been  omitted,  as  have  also  two  establish- 
ments engaged  in  packing  fish.  Eleven  establish- 
ments variously  classified  in  1900  have  been  changed 
to  correspond  with  their  principal  product.  Five  of 
these  have  been  transferred  from  the  classification 
"canning  and  preserving,  oysters"  and  three  from 
"food  preparations"  to  that  of  "canning  and  preserv- 
ing, fruits  and  vegetables;"  and  three  from  "canning 
and  preserving,  fruits  and  vegetables"  to  "pickles, 
preserves,  and  sauces." 

Table  1  presents  a  comparative  summary  of  the 
combined  statistics  for  the  three  canning  and  preserv- 
ing industries  as  returned  at  the  censuses  of  1890, 
1900,  and  1905,  with  the  percentages  of  increase. 

Table  1. — Canning  and  preserving,  fruits  and  vegetables,  fish,  and  oys- 
ters— comparative  summary,  with  per  cent  of  increase:  1890  to  1905. 


1900 


1890 


Number  of  establishments  . 

Capital ,  S70, 

Salaried    officials,    clerks, 

etc.,  number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average 

number 

Total  wages 814, 

Men  16  years  and  over. . 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and 
over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


S3, 


H 


$70, 
$108, 


2,703 
082,076 

3,624 
236, 138 

60,238 
218, 170 

22,928 
923, 793 

23,437 
817, 522 
3,873 
1476,855 
590,984 
058, 686 
505, 471 


2,1S2  .  1,012 

$47,691,634  $19,609,122 


2,398 
$1,883,559 

51,879 

$12,709,310 

24,233 

$8, 128, 365 

23,207 

$4,108,899 

4,439 

$472,046 

$3,120,789 

$51, 380, 372 


11,362 
is;82,634 

58,235 
$6,422,070 

23,738 
$3,778,795 

28, 257 

$2, 437, 987 

6,240 

$205,288 

$1,650,540 

$25,464,739 


$79,679,464  540,095,450 


PER   CENT  OF 
INCREASE. 


1900 

to 
1905 


23.9 
46.9 

61.1 
71.8 

2  3. 2 
11.9 
25.4 


1.0 
17.2 
212.8 
1.0 
175.3 
36.3 
36.2. 


1890 

to 

1900 


115.6 
143.2 

76.1 
140.7 

no.  9 

97.9 

2.1 

115.1 

n7.9 

68.5 
=  28.9 
129.9 

89.1 
101.8 

98.7 


1  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  theii'  salaries;  number  only 
reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
^  Decrease. 
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For  the  inJustry  as  a  whole  there  was  a  great  in- 
crease at  each  census  as  compared  with  the  previous 
one.  The  only  items  which  show  decreases  are  the 
ones  relating  to  the  average  number  of  wage-earners. 
The  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  wage-earners 
is  apparent  rather  than  real,  and  is  due  to  the  difference 
in  methods  of  computation  employed  at  the  different 
censuses.  In  1890  the  average  number  was  computed 
only  for  the  actual  time  the  establishment  was  reported 
in  operation,  while  ui  1900  and  1905  the  average  num- 
ber for  the  entire  year  was  found,  thus  materially 
decreasing  the  average  in  the  case  of  establishments 
which  were  idle  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  The 
decrease  in  1905  as  compared  with  1900  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  persons  who  were  employed  at 
fish  canning  establishments  worked  under  the  con- 


tract system,  being  paid  by  the  quantity  of  fish  put 
up,  and  therefore  were  not  reported  as  wage-earners. 
The  wages  of  such  persons  were  included  under  mis- 
cellaneous expenses,  which  item  shows  an  increase  of 
175.3  per  cent,  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  increase 
shown. 

The  percentage  of  increase  for  capital  was  greater 
during  both  periods  than  for  either  the  mmiber  of 
establishments  or  the  value  of  products,  a  fact  which 
indicates  a  considerable  increase  in  the  average  capital 
per  establishment,  and  also  in  the  amount  employed 
to  produce  a  given  product. 

Table  2  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  for  each  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  canning  and  preserving  industry 
for  1905,  with  the  percentages  which  each  formed  of 
the  total. 


Table  2.— CANNING  AND  PRESERVING,  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES,   FISH,  AND  OYSTERS— SUMMARY  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES:  1905. 


Number  of  establishments , 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerics,  etc.,  niiinlier 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Tota.1  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

W  ages 

W  omen  16  years  ana  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


Total. 


2,703 

$70,082,076 

3,624 

$3,236,138 

60,238 

$14,218,170 

22,928 

$8,923,793 

23,437 

$4,817,622 

3,873 

$476,866 

$8,590,984 

$70,058,686 

$108,506,471 


Fruits  and 
vegetables. 


2,261 

$47,629,497 

2,653 

$2,241,788 

,39,988 

$10,428,521 

16,760 

$6,902,779 

20, 438 

$4,176,780 

2,790 

$348,962 

$5,275,619 

$51,582,460 

$78,142,022 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


83.6 
68.0 
73.2 
69.3 
79.6 
73.3 
73.1 
66.1 
87.2 
86.7 
72.0 
73.2 
61.4 
73.6 
72.0 


Fish. 


373 

$19,863,016 

786 

$873, 483 

6,959 

$3,241,740 

5,262 

$2,738,157 

1,367 

$445,228 

330 

$58,356 

$3,082,771 

$15,885,364 

$26,377,210 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


13.8 
28.3 
21.7 
27.0 
13.9 
22.8 
22.9 
30.7 
5.8 
9.2 
-8.5 
12.2 
35.9 
22.7 
24.3 


Oysters. 


$2,599,663 

186 

$120,867 

3,291 

$647,909 

906 

$282,867 

1,632 

$195,614 

763 

$69,538 

$232,594 

$2,590,872 

$3,986,239 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


2.6 
3.7 
5.1 
3.7 
6.5 
3.9 
4.0 
3.2 
7.0 
4.1 
19.5 
14.6 
2.7 
3.7 
3.7 


The  table  shows  that  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables is  far  more  important  in  every  particular  than 
that  of  either  fish  or  oysters.  The  item  of  the  canning 
and  preserving  industry  of  which  fruits  and  vegetables 
formed  the  smallest  proportion  was  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, and  even  of  that  item  the  per  cent  was  61.4. 
The  largest  proportion  which  any  item  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  formed  of  the  corresponding  total  for  can- 
ning and  preserving  was  87.2  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
women  wage-earners  16  years  of  age  and  over.  It 
also  formed  83.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  estab- 
lishments, 68  per  cent  of  the  total  capital,  and  72  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  products. 

The  canning  of  fish  was  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  all  items,  except  the  number 
of  women  and  of  children  wage-earners,  and  the  amount 
of  children's  wages.  The  proportion  of  the  various 
totals  for  the  three  branches  of  the  canning  industry 
treated,  which  are  formed  by  the  corresponding  totals 
for  fish,  varies  from  5.8  per  cent,  shown  in  the  case  of 
the  number  of  women  wage-earners,  to  35.9  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  miscellaneous  expenses.  This  com- 
paratively large  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of 
miscellaneous  expenses  may  be  attributed  to  the  large 
amount  of  contract  work  employed  at  fish  canning 


establishments,  which  is  included  under  miscellane- 
ous expenses.  This  branch  of  the  industry  formed  13.8 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  establishments,  28.3  per  cent 
of  the  capital  invested,  and  24.3  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  products. 

Oyster  canning  and  preserving  is  the  least  important 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  industry,  forming  but 
2.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  establishments 
and  3.7  per  cent  of  the  capital  and  value  of  products. 
The  largest  proportion  which  any  of  its  totals  form 
of  the  corresponding  totals  for  the  industry  as  a  whole 
is  19.5  per  cent  for  the  number  of  children  under  16 
years. 

Table  3  shows  the  imports  of  canned  and  preserved 
fish,  fruits,  and  vegetables  lor  each  year  from  1901  to 
1905,  inclusive,  and  Table  4  shows  the  exports  of  these 
commodities  and  of  oysters  for  the  same  period,  as 
presented  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Owing  to  the  differences  between  the  classifications 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  those  adopted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  two  tables  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  others  used,  but  in  a 
general  way  they  present  the  relation  of  this  industry 
to  our  foreign  trade  in  these  products. 
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Tabu:  3.-IMP0RTS  OF  FISH,  FRUITS,  AND  VEGETABLES,  CANNED  OR  PRESERVED:  1901  TO  1905.» 


1905 


Aggregate  value 1    ^jg 

Fish,  total  Talue 


.5.58,859 


Anchovies  and  sardines  packed  in  oil  or  otherwise 

Cod,  haddock,  hake,  anil  pollock,  dried,  smoked,  pickled,  or  salted. 
Herring: 

Dried  or  smoked 

Pickled  or  salted 

Uackeiel,  pickled  or  salted 

Salmon,  pickled  or  salted 

All  other  varieties,  cured  or  preserved 


Fruits,  total  value - 


Plums  and  prunes. 
Raisins. 


Prepared  or  preserved  fruits 

Vegetables  prepared  or  preserved,  total  value. 


7,304,752 


2,2S3,358 
1,041,938 

00,301 
1,555,009 
l,4i,5,873 

33,665 
904,608 

1,936,136 


63,617 

273,031 

1,599,488 

1,317,971 


1901 


tl0,693,484 


6,921,500 


691,540 
104,098 

67,620 
576,241 
672,812 

33,590 
776,699 


2,198,727 


46,976 

355,642 

1,796,209 

1,573,257 


190S 


$9,352,988 


6,103,586 


1,438,606 
1,021,212 

68,666 
1,734,487 
1,118,408 

30,316 
691,991 

2,061,606 


63,218 

476,844 

1,521,443 

1,187,897 


1902 


$8,927,947 


6,927,848 


1,710,774 
1,095,336 

130,941 

1,313,697 

1,003,854 

41,822 

631,524 

1,898,838 


44,077 

399,973 

1,454,788 

1,101,261 


1901 


$7,603,515 


4,852,697 


1,322,262 
667,667 

88,274 

1,163,611 

837,790 

43,930 
729,173 

1,727,312 


62,880 

297,631 

1,366,801 

923,  .506 


I  "Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,"  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  1905. 
Table  4.— EXPORTS  OF  FISH,  OYSTERS,  FRUITS,  AND  VEGETABLES,  CANNED  OR  PRESERVED:  1901  TO  1905." 


Aggregate  value. 
Fish,  total  value 


Dried,  smoked,  or  cared: 

Cod,  haddock,  hake,  and  pollock 

Herring 

AH  other 

Pickled: 

Mackerel 

Another 

Salmon: 

Canned 

All  other,  fresh  or  cured  2 

Canned  fish  other  than  salmon  or  shellfish. 
Shellfish: 

Oysters 

Ail  other 


Fruits,  total  value. 


Apples,  dried 

Apricots,  dried... 

Prunes 

Haisins 

Preserved  fruits: 

Canned 

AU  other 


Vegetables,  canned,  total  value. 


1905 


S15,173,733 


6,338,458 


214,056 
53,986 
11,688 

17,014 
77,361 

3,036,469 

1,832,656 

112,510 

633,430 
350,289 

8,255,227 


2,208,414 
606,777 

2,456,056 
372,087 

2,541,025 
71,868 

680,048 


1904: 


$18,260,716 


7,696,813 


167,103 
44,336 
10,295 

7,848 
41,784 

5,224,698 

1,163,489 

115,283 

610,762 
311,315 

9,844,323 


2,791,421 
608,511 

3,410,497 
281,402 

2,637,002 
115,490 

719,580 


1903 


$15,833,174 


6,639,628 


148,557 
33,632 
23,020 

7,360 
74,346 

4,350,791 
869,352 
105,228 

630,935 
296,307 

8,696,887 


2,378,635 
713,887 

3,512,607 
284,530 

1,739,571 
66,757 

597,759 


1902 


$11,121,134 


6,348,190 


270,440 
67,287 
15,707 

15,634 
83,602 

3,991,402 
694,435 
166,053 

743,521 
310,109 

4,212,332 


1,190,693 
178,143 

1,404,422 
149,216 

1,195,635 
94,323 

560,612 


1901 


$12,509,034 


6,584,005 


345,597 
84,239 
24,422 

16,858 
99,766 

4,230,271 
426,738 
200,626 

831,152 
324,336 

6,396,115 


1,510,581 

689,113 
218,715 

3,006,109 
71,697 

628,914 


1 "  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,"  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  1905. 

3  Includes  small  amounts  of  fresh  fish. 

'  Included  in  "  all  other  fruits  "  prior  to  1902. 


Table  3  shows  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
$3,055,344,  or  40.7  per  cent,  in  imports  of  canned  or 
preserved  fish,  fruits,  and  vegetables  during  the  five 
years.  From  1901  to  1904  there  was  a  steady  increase 
in  the  total.  In  1905  there  was  a  slight  decrease, 
though  the  figures  are  greater  than  those  for  1901, 
1902,  or  1903.  For  both  fruits  and  vegetables  similar 
conditions  prevailed,   each  increasing  from   1901   to 


1904,  and  showing  a  small  decrease  in  1905,  but  for 
fish  the  increase  continued  throughout  the  period. 
According  to  the  statistics  there  were  no  imports  of 
oysters. 

Table  4  shows  a  decrease  for  1902  as  compared  with 
1901  in  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  can- 
ning industry  exported.  After  1902,  however,  the 
increase  was  continuous  until  1905.     The  figures  for 
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the  year  1905  show  a  decrease  from  those  for  1904,  in 
which  year  the  annual  exports  reached  a  maximum  for 
the  five-year  period.  In  1904  the  value  of  the  canned 
and  preserved  fruits  exported  was  $9,844,323;  the 
value  of  fish,  $7,696,813;  and  of  vegetables,  $719,580. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  tables  shows  that  in  the 
year  1905  the  United  States  imported  canned  and  pre- 
served fruits  to  the  value  of  $1,936,136,  while  it  ex- 
ported like  products  to  the  value  of  $8,255,227,  or 
more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  imports;  and  in 
1904  the  difference  was  even  greater.  In  1905  the 
imports  of  fish  and  of  vegetables  exceeded  the  exports 
by  $966,294  and  $737,923,  respectively.  Therefore 
the  increase  of  exports  over  imports  for  all  classes  of 
products  was  $4,614,874,  or  43.7  per  cent. 

Table  5  shows  the  value  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  of  fish  and  oysters  canned  and  preserved  in  the 
United  States  in  1905,  the  imports  and  exports  for 
the  "same  year,  and  the  percentage  that  the  imports 
and  exports  constituted  of  the  value  of  the  correspond- 
ing domestic  product. 

Table  5. — Canning  and  preserving,  fruits  and  vegetables,  fish,  and 
oysters — value  of  products,  imports,  and  exports,  and  per  cent  of  imports 
and  exports  to  products:  1905. 

Fruits  and  -vegetables: 

Value  ol  products $78, 142, 022 

Value  of  imports S3, 214, 107 

Per  cent  of  imports  to  products 4. 2 

Value  of  exports $8, 835, 275 

Percent  of  exports  to  products 11.3 

Fish  and  oysters: 

Value  of  products $30, 363, 449 

Value  of  imports $7, 304, 752 

Percent  of  imports  to  products 24.1 

Value  of  exports $6, 338, 458 

Per  cent  of  exports  to  products 20. 9 


In  1905  the  value  of  imported  canned  and  preserved 
fruits  and  vegetables  was  equal  to  but  4.2  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  corresponding  domestic  product, 
while  the  value  of  the  products  exported  formed  11.3 
per  cent.  The  imports  of  canned  and  preserved  fish 
and  oysters  were  equal  to  24.1  per  cent  and  the 
exports  were  20.9  per  cent  of  the  value  of  those  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  As  these  figures  indicate,  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  these  varieties  of  canned 
goods  are  exported,  the  greater  portion  of  them  being 
used  for  home  consumption. 

Table  6  presents  a  comparative  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  the  canning  and  preserving  industry,  by 
states  and  territories,  for  1900  and  1905,  together 
with  a  classification  of  the  value  of  products.  In 
this  table  the  total  value  of  each  product  is  shown 
without  regard  to  the  classification  under  which  it 
was  reported.  As  an  example,  for  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, oysters  to  the  value  of  $384,226  were  reported 
on  the  schedules  for  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  are  shown  in  the  report  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  "all  other  products."  In  this  table 
they  are  not  included  in  the  value  of  "all  other  prod- 
ucts'' but  are  included  in  the  value  of  oysters.  The 
table,  however,  does  not  include  canned  and  preserved 
fruits  and  vegetables  valued  at  $715,920,  fish  at 
$274,403,  and  oysters  at  $12,900  put  up  by  establish- 
ments classified  under  the  heads  of  "pickles,  preserves, 
and  sauces,"  "food  preparations,"  etc.,  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  to  determine  the  total  amount 
of  these  goods  canned  and  preserved  during  the  year. 
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Table  6.— CANNING  AND  PRESERVING,  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES,  FISH,  AND  OYSTERS- 


10 


STATE   OR  TERRITORY. 


Census. 


United  States . 


Alaska 

Arkansas. 
California. 


Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1906 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905- 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1906 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


2,703 
2,182 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolitiii 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

I 

1  Value  of  each  product  is  value  of  total  amount  manufactured  at  the 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


184 
158 


229 
176 


390 
279 


118 
101 


870,082,076 
47,691,634 


565 
520 


10,275,736 
3,203,228 

124, 106 
33,038 

10,252,556 
5,169,720 

302, 650 
277, 325 

88,600 
91, 463 

1,006,628 
970, 137 

88,452 
87, 450 

113, 905 
63,017 

1,707,125 
1,254,632 

3,360,030 
1,206,494 

1,985,493 
1,031,696 

131,230 
30,300 

188,982 
96,600 

728,340 
250,939 

3, 382, 431 
9,346,881 

6,993,188 
6,247,930 

2,073,971 
1,782,602 

1,326,290 
504, 612 

258,820 
43,650 

980, 374 
328, 129 

411,886 
323, 600 

356, 657 
123,623 


SALARIED   OFFI- 
CIALS, CLERKS, 
ETC. 


Num- 
ber. 


3,624 
2,398 


25, 738 
22,362 

1,811,492 
1,436,721 

10,410,610 
6,749,623 

126, 007 
48,840 

1,768,001 
911,995 

1,876,452 
2,679,997 

849, 664 
620,281 

202, 319 
36, 626 


175 
64 


530 
304 


197 
155 


82 


331 

279 


400 
281 


158 
131 


114 
51 


Salaries. 


$3,236,138 
1,883,559 


117 
103 


100 
67 


291,951 
106, 430 

1,558 
350 

715,804 
301,763 

13, 480 
23,700 

2,800 
3,260 

18,037 
14,278 

7,996 
7,001 

10, 745 
6,310 

71,777 
53, 710 

129, 748 
112, 174 

68,685 
28,265 

3,735 
3,254 

11,640 
6,840 

43,058 
16,040 

237,219 
190, 351 

307,252 
276,668 

135,882 
110,731 

70. 356 
26, 491 

13,280 
1,600 

30,718 
16,900 

16. 357 
19, 367 

11,184 
6,400 

600 


35,478 
33,830 

476,299 
207, 545 

4,795 
300 

76,327 
58,975 

98,827 
66, 475 

21,182 
25, 309 

13,640 
1,380 

three 


■WAGE-EAKNEKS  AND  'WAGES. 


Total. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


60,238 
51,879 


1,805 
2,092 

194 
136 

7,378 
8,017 

212 
206 

71 
100 

1,000 
1,472 

177 
152 

579 
323 

1,145 
1,273 

3,102 
2,002 

1,163 
701 

100 
116 

316 
231 

433 
333 

3,415 
6,471 

9,067 
9,149 

1,115 
1,467 

1,358 
816 

149 
45 

767 
650 

630 


292 
161 

15 
19 

1,672 
2,000 

6,788 
5,684 

199 
323 

1,577 
1,608 

523 
766 


468 


Wages. 


$14,218,170 
12,709,310 


1,044 
126 


960,081 
1, 242, 642 

38,497 
21,942 

2,645,229 
2, 186, 407 

79,262 
62, 661 

16,219 
24,967 

186,823 
234, 149 

24, 671 
32, 797 

65, 056 
28,145 

386, 468 
327, 483 

757, 187 
386, 457 

292,  512 
185, 490 

22,050 
17,148 

40,461 
36,903 

104,  487 
78, 625 

1,288,806 
1,388,359 

1, 762, 657 
1,750,079 

474, 279 
616,068 

329,092 
178,013 

40,402 
8,623 

171,840 
122,982 

80,690 
115,592 

62,065 
21,686 

3,929 
6,967 

356, 432 
426, 592 

2,002,351 
1, 483, 662 

29, 959 
41,581 

400,061 
305, 393 

247, 177 
237,814 

147,399 
123, 179 


Men  16  years  and 
over. 


Women  16  years 
and  over. 


Children  under 
16  years. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


22, 928 
24,233 


111,778 
13, 134 

of  establishments 


1,766 
2,091 

68 
60 

2,678 
2,165 

120 
66 

28 
35 

385 
645 

35 
46 

68 
168 

749 
738 

1,438 
824 

667 
323 

42 
51 

116 


120 
126 


3,247 
3,693 

859 
1,251 

608 


Wages. 


$8, 923, 793 
8, 128, 365 


246 
184 


162 
168 


167 
81 


3,206 
2,331 

97 
177 


581 


365 
652 


203 
211 


199 
33 


942,312 
1,242,237 

19,148 
10,079 

1,325,457 
857, 660 

58,561 
37, 865 

8,364 
12,203 

87,786 
118,751 

10, 679 
13,257 

22, 610 
18, 330 

301, 301 


473, 762 
219,239 

204, 929 
115,410 

15, 199 
10,124 

17,272 
19,248 

43,853 
54,615 

853,873 
977, 665 

834, 487 
966, 390 

410,493 
471,441 

181, 192 


22,818 
6,670 

86,017 
67,607 

37,463 
51,048 

38,672 
13,200 

2,360 
4,700 

209,672 
235,816 

1,251,833 


19, 456 
26, 651 

280, 179 
158,919 

212,876 
226, 745 

92,622 
81,345 

39,256 
6,054 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


23,437 
23,207 


27 
1 

109 
72 

4, 431 
6,421 

76 
116 

42 
64 

511 
767 

104 
81 

268 
100 

369 
488 

1,489 
1,068 

388 
266 

34 
51 

173 
105 

244 
168 

1,213 
2,062 

4,703 
4,470 

256 
213 

802 
463 

59 
26 

349 
317 

272 
368 

90 
50 


847 
1,088 

3,421 
3,034 

83 
121 

661 
841 

136 
71 

228 
206 

601 
67 


$4,817,522 
4,108,899 


6,548 
405 

17,408 
10, 495 

1,272,474 
1,274,501 

17, 862 
19, 456 

6,765 
12,614 

87,035 
10.3, 119 

11,028 
16,375 

18,407 
7,860 

77,787 
84,732 

268,733 
156, 473 

74, 920 
54,575 

4,870 
6,564 

21,204 
14,094 

49, 127 
22,260 

381,231 
294, 687 

796,024 
685,910 

63, 656 
43, 102 

141,939 
72,554 

13,320 
1,590 

63, 690 
40,226 

34,937 
54,883 

18, 818 
6,000 

1,351 
1,257 

141,410 
180, 952 

728,618 
626, 586 

8,996 
12, 605 

114,183 
123,826 

31,001 
7,569 

48,289 
35,833 

60,537 
5,080 


Aver- 


num- 
ber. 


441 


104 
160 


25 


243 

65 


175 
110 


108 
112 


320 
1,027 

1,117 


162 
149 


96 
102 


161 
219 


62 
186 


244 
26 


3,873     $476,855 
4,439       472,046 


1,221 


1,941 
1,368 

47,298 
64,246 

2,829 
5,260 

100 
150 

12,002 
12,279 

3,064 
3,165 

14,039 
1,955 

7,370 
5,828 

24,702 
10,745 

12, 663 
15,505 

1,981 
1,460 

1,986 
3,561 

11,507 
1,750 

63,702 
116,007 

132,146 
97,779 

130 
526 

6,961 
5,861 

4,264 


22,133 
16, 160 

8,190 
9,661 

4,675 
2,486 

218 


4,350 
8,824 

21,900 


1,508 
2,425 

5,699 
22,648 

3,300 
3,500 

6,588 
6,001 

21,985 
2,000 


without  regard  to  particular  class  by  which  reported. 
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Miscellaneous 
expenses. 


$8,590,984 
3,120,789 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


1,826,590 
150,854 

7,243 
952 

1,535,615 
440,108 

26,210 
14,598 

1,194 
1,985 

66,784 
29,263 

5,145 
5,909 

8,213 
4,364 

190,822 
126,089 

565,789 
165,755 

154,744 
63,518 

10,582 
11,722 

9,405 
10,100 

96,553 
9,531 

431,339 
140,978 

652, 446 
437,917 

194,501 
125, 450 

180,070 
30,940 

14,655 
1,452 

95,447 
26, 515 

21,844 
27, 418 

26,228 
10,325 

3,461 
370 

161,222 
83,593 

1,031,725 
507,219 

22,667 
1,665 

163,735 
73,791 

209,709 
152,401 

37,753 
68,873 

20,045 
1,048 


$70,058,680 
51,380,372 


3,546,208 
1,587,883 

104, 310 
50,954 

18,005,942 
9,810,492 

251,699 
223,454 

28,245 
81,887 

1,035,550 
1,109,932 

79,952 
51,448 

159,637 
107,253 

1,907,719 
1,399,989 

3,097,161 
1, 526, 088 

1,594,396 
776,751 

50,881 
68,465 

185,074 
75, 346 

621,749 
176, 788 

4,085,076 
3,340,738 

9,071,302 
10,424,687 

3,648,210 
3,865,712 

1,123,964 
587,138 

160. 004 
17,929 

1,031,817 
617,931 

363, 368 
468,066 

308,966 
130, 573 

10, 493 
21, 581 

1,492,463 
1,416,671 

7,739,492 
5,726,673 

153,  342 
133, 129 

1,726,473 
1,197,676 

1,921,970 
1,261,508 

630,850 
.TOO,  083 

349, 359 
26,190 


VALUE   OF  PRODUCTS. 1 


Total. 


$108,506,471 
79, 679, 464 


7,735,782 
3,821,136 

180,293 
100, 503 

24,826,128 
14,290,261 

474, 436 
343,394 

59, 457 
124,280 

1, 463, 686 
1,614,263 

136,092 
107,624 

270,377 
187, 134 

3,133,926 
2,310,650 

5,086,896 
2,589,908 

2,779,804 
1,372,958 

89,750 
113, 676 

288,516 
192,787 

922,777 
309,837 

7,072,422 
6, 116, 404 

12,705,511 
14,241,763 

4,764,248 
6,160,907 

1,842,131 
949,  374 

276,260 
49, 200 

1, 505, 856 
906,939 

608,913 
744, 656 

559, 489 
210, 688 

20,947 
31,  434 

2,290,169 
2,224,176 

12,910,756 
9, 173, 190 

221,  514 
198, 600 

2,840,359 
1,942,438 

2,932,809 
1,930,307 

962, 088 
802, 160 

574, 479 
50,665 


Canned 
vegetables. 


$45, 262, 148 
28, 734, 698 


36,998 
16,000 

2, 366, 661 
2,274,037 

393, 301 
247,083 

61,670 
101,048 

1, 406, 102 
1, 414, 308 


2,516 

916 
7,622 

2,946,788 
1,774,913 

4,422,958 
2,169,003 

2,772,340 
1,322,622 

88,975 
110,825 

234, 106 
180, 187 

2,568 


Canned 
fruits. 


$11,644,042 
11,311,062 


1,714,414 
1,098,936 

9,656,611 
6,260,691 

83, 575 
67,504 

872,146 
198,756 

251,986 
49,200 

3,347 


485, 375 
536, 307 

541,710 
193,286 

16,418 
18,603 

1,923,883 
1,858,489 

6,836,451 
4, 410, 251 

25, 168 
49,709 

2,718,931 
1,769,432 

30,045 
14,300 

788,321 
516, 468 

4,284 
8,785 


8,262 


6,978,083 
7,340,069 

25,875 
3,750 

7,387 
22,217 

36,731 
128,093 


12, 
111, 

15, 
23, 

28, 
21, 


Dried 
fruits. 


$15,664,784 
4,767,006 


129,094 
80, 861 

13, 800, 601 
2,911,520 


Canned  flsh. 


$16,983,779 
14,051,659 


7, 618, 679 
3,607,838 


229, 163 
339,718 


Smoked  fish. 


$2,362,740 
957,741 


71,088 
9,000 


100 
,060 


225 
1,850 


625 


121, 
30, 

1,765, 
1,422, 

45, 


601, 
278, 


990 


1,629 
i,660 


194, 
107, 

1,207, 
1,347, 

18, 
10, 

49, 
74, 

214, 
106, 


,676 
1,721 


67, 443 
144,250 


6,680 
'i,'i25 


6,400 


179, 680 
243,285 


900 
4,800 


800 
3,725 


1,346,040 
1,275,109 


300 

13,215 

31,000 
19, 461 

6,576 
28, 104 


345, 708 
91,2,36 

4,309,124 
4,101,983 

38,699 
92, 100 

76, 342 
250, 678 


134,515 
140, 398 


37,959 


7,500 
6,833 


22, 060 
6,900 


254, 155 
150, 310 


Salted  fish. 


$6,200,556 
5, 193, 627 


114, 529 
212, 398 


483,610 
446,969 


1,640 
2,000 


2,000 


16,910 

394,284 
293,677 

18,800 


364, 512 
328, 540 

89,500 
64,877 

6,400 


3, 988,  .331 
3,807,908 


14,875 


Oysters. 


$3,799,412 
2,054,800 


222, 617 


125, 600 
95,793 

256,750 
66, 192 


13,000 


507, 373 
71,625 


548, 646 
923, 567 


62, 404 
17,680 

777,869 
101,082 


1,694,762 
1, 665, 329 


8,100 
10,000 

88. 650 
900 


7,420 

80, 657 
61,285 


540 


689,  484 
39,009 


15, 625 


1,340,942 
639, 603 


All  otter 
products. 


7,700 


144, 273 
108,250 


16,000 
21,735 


529,511 
18, 500 


$6,588,010 
12,619,072 


2,674 
900 

5,939 
4,642 

674, 305 
969,968 

55,200 
92, 561 

400 
1,015 

13,352 
63, 389 

8,492 
9,150 


82, 520 
358,712 

636, 872 
393,828 

7,364 
29, 151 


51,499 


66, 603 
130,066 

279,272 
440, 119 

776,931 
5, 542, 437 

206,284 
705, 622 

199,708 
163,925 

1,010 


27,040 
126,938 

16, 674 
176,722 

3,000 
3,402 

100 
976 

119, 339 
233, 674 

2,616,329 
1,988,073 

33,080 
29,760 

71, 164 
84,498  56 

I 
249,055  57 
63,923  58 

21,440  59 
216,957  60 

38.388  61 
20,  460  ,  62 
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Table  6.— CANNING  AND  PRESERVING,  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES,  FISH,  AND  OYSTERS- 


STATE  OE  TEKEITOET. 

Census 

Num- 
ber ol 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

SAIAEIED   OFFI- 
CIALS, CLEEKS, 
ETC. 

■WAGE-EAENERS  AND  WAGES. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salaries. 

Total. 

Men  16  years  and 
over. 

Women  16  years 
and  over. 

Children  under 
16  years. 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

63 
64 

Tennessee 

Texas 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

11905 
=  1900 

15 
11 

14 
11 

18 
8 

4 
3 

164 
94 

52 
67 

14 
9 

47 
22 

13 
8 

$89,525 
35,824 

72,590 
63,852 

927,862 
304,258 

84,763 
68,528 

554,979 
234,358 

2,150,884 
2,311,153 

28,204 
96,260 

2,782,511 
654,705 

184,025 
63,086 

12 
16 

8 
6 

36 
20 

7 
4 

37 
31 

93 
122 

2 
4 

169 
42 

7 
10 

$10,342 
2,043 

4,101 
4,030 

24, 736 
8,068 

4,400 
4,100 

10,816 
4,027 

97,734 
98,767 

145 
1,476 

140,125 
32,732 

5,630 
6,120 

203 
116 

89 
125 

369 

141 

52 
111 

888 
684 

645 
2,258 

71 
128 

1,226 
679 

121 
193 

130,489 
16, 216 

11,526 
29,188 

99,390 
37,666 

15,108 
21,762 

152,287 
87, 121 

357, 683 
735,768 

7,541 
13, 108 

404,707 
118,100 

33,639 
49, 152 

67 
24 

20 
28 

142 
62 

26 
64 

268 
236 

540 
2,123 

16 
55 

769 
305 

49 
129 

$18, 197 
4,992 

4,921 
10,637 

48,739 
26,037 

10,874 
16, 140 

70,295 
41,910 

324,442 
710,869 

2,966 
7,858 

320, 114 
80,880 

18,963 
40,274 

112 
56 

44 
66 

171 
73 

23 

46 

619 
318 

91 
99 

55 
59 

384 
271 

56 
47 

$10,526 
6,539 

4,719 
16,232 

39,804 
10,172 

3,884 
6,362 

73,400 
34,902 

30,705 
19,925 

4,575 
4,220 

74,850 
30,235 

12,892 
7,230 

24 
36 

25 
31 

56 
6 

3 
2 

101 
130 

14 
36 

$1,766 
3,686 

1,886 
3,319 

10,847 
1,356 

350 
260 

8,592 
10,309 

2,536 
4,974 

66 
67 

Utah 

68 
60 

Vennont 

70 
71 

Virginia     . 

72 
73 

Washington 

74 
75 

West  Virginia 

76 
77 

Wisconsin. ... 

14 

73 
103 

16 
17 

1,030 

9,743 
6,985 

1,784 
1,648 

78 

79 
80 

'Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,  6; 
"Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,  4: 


Idaho,  3; 
Idaho,  2; 


New  Mexico,  1; 
New  Mexico,  1; 


Oklahoma,  1; 
Rhode  Island, 


Rhode  Island,  1 ; 
1. 


South  Dakota,  1. 
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Miscellaneous 
expenses. 

Cost  ot 

materials 

used. 

VALUE  OP  PRODUCTS. 

Total. 

Canned 
vegetables. 

Canned 

fruits. 

Dried 
fruits. 

Canned  fish. 

Smoked  fish. 

Salted  fish. 

Oysters. 

All  other 
products. 

S7,912 
207 

5,330 
1,435 

41,267 
6,024 

14,759 
3,390 

29,976 
8,260 

442,683 
289,279 

1,462 
2,983 

260,400 
92,892 

15,459 
2,716 

$150,656 
37,598 

46,661 
93,350 

506,176 
211,279 

59,763 
83,361 

698.377 
373,328 

2,237,290 
3,149,707 

49,381 
39,328 

1,928,513 
571,638 

107,217 
47,869 

$240,296 
72,007 

84,933 
164,654 

801,958 
300,349 

112,711 
166,184 

1,013,702 
588,400 

3,420,913 
4,960,169 

75,357 
66,886 

3,106,451 
1,043,557 

214,281 
117,007 

J105.157 
51,216 

19,705 
57,713 

659,509 
271,488 

111,111 
164,584 

879.905 
499,355 

1,472 

J21,326 
19,250 

63,242 
74,241 

91,686 
23,281 

$53,813 
8U1 

1,986 
19,150 

50,363 
5,580 

1,600 

63 

$650 

64 

65 

$13,650 

66 

400 

67 

68 

69 

1,600 

22,305 
30,752 

105,717 

70 

68,763 

$32,750 
19,700 

172, 018 
293,801 

19,989 
35,158 

75,255 
652, 517 

71 

3,435 

66,100 
14,645 

72 

2,434,605 
3,756,669 

$565,746 
225,992 

73 

$16,535 

74 

57,662 
.%,3S5 

2,732,967 
973,954 

58,556 
21,153 

17,695 
18,339 

75 

1 

12,192 

120, 170 
34,376 

1,350 
6,815 

76 

4,855 

64,866 
35,227 

193,593 

77 

78 

18,310 
6,299 

35,850 
1,640 

215 
2,160 

100,000 
80,000 

79 

80 
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Of  tlie  total  value  of  products  of  the  canning  and 
preserving  industry  for  the  United  States,  amounting 
to  $108,505,471  in  1905,  the  largest  item  was  canned 
vegetables,  the  value  of  which  was  $45,262,148,  or 
41.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  Canned  and  dried  fruits 
were  next,  with  a  value  of  $27,308,826.  The  value  of 
fish  amounted  to  $25,547,075,  of  which  caimed  fish 
amounted  to  $16,983,779,  smoked  fish  to  $2,362,740, 
and  salted  fish  to  $6,200,556.  The  value  of  oysters 
canned  was  $3,799,412.  Under  the  head  of  "  all  other 
products"  are  included  such  products  as  are  not  prop- 
erly classed  under  any  of  the  other  heads  and  which 
amounted  to  $6,588,010  in  1905.  All  items  for  1905 
show  a  substantial  increase  over  1900  excepting  "all 
other  products,"  which  shows  a  decrease.  Canned 
vegetables  exhibit  the  greatest  actual  increase,  from 
$28,734,598  in  1900  to  $45,262,148  in  1905,  a  gain  of 
$16,527,550.  Canned  fruits  made  a  slight  gain,  wlule 
dried  fruits  mcreased  from  $4,757,005  to  $15,664,784, 
or  more  than  three  times  the  amount  reported  in  1900. 

In  connection  with  these  figures  a  difl^erence  in  the 
method  of  collecting  the  statistics  for  dried  fruits  in 
1905  and  1900  must  be  noted.  In  1905  the  value  of 
dried  fruits  for  California  amounted  to  $13,800,601,  or 
over  88  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  country.  In  this 
state  practically  all  fruits  dried  or  evaporated  on  fruit 
farms  are  rehandled  by  packing  houses  operated  inde- 
pendently of  such  farms,  in  some  instances  being  sub- 


jected to  a  further  process  of  preservation  before  being 
packed  for  market.  In  1900  all  fruits  preserved  on 
farms  were  classed  as  agricultural  products  and,  to 
avoid  duplication,  these  were  not  included  in  the  report 
for  manufactiu-es.  In  1905  there  was  no  agricultural 
census,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  decided  that  a 
complete  report  of  the  production  of  dried  fruit  could 
best  be  secured  by  applying  to  the  packing  and  ship- 
ping houses  direct,  instead  of  trying  to  secure  the  iofor- 
mation  from  all  the  small  establishments.  In  pursu- 
ing this  method,  a  class  of  fruit  which  in  1900  was 
included  under  agriculture,  was  in  1905  classed  as  a 
product  of  manufacture,  and  so  the  figures  indicate  a 
greater  increase  than  has  actually  occurred,  and  are 
not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  1900. 

The  value  of  canned  fish  increased  from  $14,051,559 
to  $16,983,779;  smoked  fish,  from  $957,741  to 
$2,362,740;  and  salted  fish,  from  $5,193,627  to 
$6,200,556.  The  value  of  oysters  caimed  shows  an 
increase  of  over  84  per  cent,  a  value  of  $3,799,412  being 
reported  in  1905  as  compared  with  $2,054,800  in  1900. 
The  leading  state  in  total  value  of  products  in  1905 
for  all  classes  was  California,  for  which  $24,826,128  was 
reported.  New  York  was  second  with  $12,910,755, 
and  Maryland  third  with  $12,705,511.  California 
held  first  rank  also  in  1900  with  products  valued  at 
$14,290,261.  Maryland  was  second  with  $14,241,763, 
and  New  York  thhd  with  $9,173,190. 


CANNING  AND  PRESEEVING,  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

In  Table  7  the  statistics  for  the  establishments  engaged  in  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  presented  with  comparisons  by  census  periods  from  1870  to  1905  showing  the  percentages  of  increase  for 
each  period. 

Table   7.— CANNING   AND   PRESERVING,  FRUITS   AND   VEGETABLES— COMPARATIVE    SUMMARY,  WITH   PER    CENT  OF 

INCREASE:  1870  TO  1905. 


Number  ol  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number. 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number , 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over , 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses , 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 

Fruits  and  vegetables , 

other  products 


19051 


$47, 

$2; 

SIO; 

$5; 

$4; 


$5 
$61 


S72, 
S5, 


2,261 

629, 497 

2,683 

241,788 

39,988 

428,521 

16,760 

902,779 

20,438 

176, 780 

2,790 

$348,962 

275,619 

582,4110 

142,022 

570,974 

571,048 


1900 


1,813 

$27,795,621 

1,747 

$1,271,508 

37, 189 

$8,251,471 

13,914 

$4,245,168 

20,169 

$3,677,2.53 

3,106 

$329,060 

$2,216,495 

$37,382,641 

$56,427,412 

$44,802,665 

$11,624,747 


1890 


$15,315,185 

n,119 

2 $592, 390 

49,762 

$4,661,317 

18,469 

$2,488,328 

25,714 

$2,000,848 

6,679 

$162,141 

$1,289,681 

$18,665,163 

$29,862,416 


1880 


411 
$8,247,488 

31,905 

$2,679,960 

10,638 

15,463 

6,804 

h 

$12,051,293 
$17,699,676 


1870 


97 
$2,335,925 
O 

m 

5,869 
$771,643 
1,658 
(») 

3,434 
(=■) 

777 

h 

$3,094,846 
$6,425,677 

(') 

(») 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE. 


1900  to 
1905 


24. 
71. 
SI. 
76. 

7. 
26. 
20. 
39. 

1. 
13. 

no. 

6. 
138. 

38. 

38. 

62. 
<52, 


1890  to 
1900 


104, 

81. 

56, 
114, 
<25, 

77, 
<24, 

70. 
<21, 

83 
<44 
102. 

71 
100. 


1880  to 
1890 


115.6 
85.7 


56.0 
73.6 
73.6 


66.3 


54.9 
69.7 


18J0  to 
1880 


323.7 
253.1 


443.6 
247.3 
641.6 


350.3 
'647.'6 


289.4 
224.4 


'Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  43  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products.    These  establishments  packed  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
the  value  of  $715,920.  ^ 

2  Includes  proprietors  and  fli'm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
*Not  reported  separately. 
*  Decrease. 
'Not  reported. 
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At  the  census  of  1870,  the  first  which  included  the 
statistics  of  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, the  number  of  establishments  was  97  and  the 
value  of  products  $5,425,677.  In  1880  the  number  of 
establishments  reported  was  411,  an  increase  over 
1870  of  323.7  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  products 
$17,599,576,  an  increase  of  224.4  per  cent.  In  1890 
the  number  of  establishments  had  iacreased  to  886 
and  the  value  of  products  to  $29,862,416.  While  the 
greatest  percentages  of  increase  in  number  of  estab- 
lishments and  value  of  products  between  any  consecu- 
tive census  years  were  from  1870  to  1880,  the  greatest 
absolute  increase  in  these  items  was  from  1890  to  1900. 
During  this  time  the  number  of  establishments  in- 
creased 927,  and  the  increase  in  value  of  products 
amounted  to  $26,564,996.  The  number  of  wage-earn- 
ers in  1900  as  compared  with  1890  showed  a  decrease 
of  12,573.  As  previously  stated  this  decrease  is  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  methods  employed  at  the  two 
censuses  in  computing  the  average  number  of  wage- 
earners. 

During  the  five  years  from  1900  to  1905  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  every  item  except  num- 
ber of  children  wage-earners,  which  decreased  10.2  per 
cent.  While  the  increase  in  value  of  products  is  not 
so  large  as  that  reported  during  the  decade  from  1890 
to  1900,  it  represents  the  growth  of  the  industry  during 
but  five  years  and  is,  therefore,  proportionately  much 
greater,  indicating  a  more  rapid  development  of  the 
canning  industry  during  the  past  five  years  than  during 
any  similar  period  since  its  foundation  in  this  country. 

The  size  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  estab- 
lishments in  1905  varied  greatly,  ranging,  when  meas- 
ured by  value  of  products,  from  $500  to  more  than 
$1,500,000.  By  using  the  niimber  of  establishments  as 
a  divisor  and  the  various  items  as  dividends,  we  find 
that  the  average  cannery  had  a  capital  of  $21,066,  gave 
employment  to  an  average  of  18  people  whose  pay 
amounted  to  $4,612,  and  produced  canned  goods  to 
the  value  of  $34,561.  In  1900  the  average  establish- 
ment showed  a  capital  of  $15,331,  a  force  of  21  em- 
ployees receiving  $4,551  in  wages  and  salaries,  and  a 
product  of  $31,124.  This  shows  that  the  average 
establishment  in  1905  had  increased  its  capital  $5,735, 
and  its  value  of  products  $3,437  since  1900.  While  the 
number  of  wage-earners  in  an  average  establishment 
was  3  less  in  1905  than  in  1900,  the  amount  paid  them 
was  $61   greater,   showing  that   there  has  been   an 


increase  in  the  wages  paid  in  this  industry  during 
the  past  five  years. 

Although  some  establishments,  at  which  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  packed  during  the  summer  and  oysters 
during  the  winter,  are  running  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  the  strict  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  establish- 
ments are  operated  only  during  a  part  of  the  year. 
The  time  in  operation  varies  according  to  the  locality 
and  the  kind  of  goods  packed.  While  some  plants 
are  able  to  commence  the  canning  of  early  peas  and 
small  fruits  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  others  con- 
tinue the  packing  of  apples  into  December,  the  busy 
season  for  most  comes  during  the  months  of  Jiily,  Au- 
gust, September,  and  October,  September  being  the 
month  of  greatest  activity.  A  comparatively  small 
number  of  operatives  are  also  employed  during  the 
winter  months  in  labeling,  wrapping,  and  packing — 
preparing  the  product  for  shipping — and  in  many  fac- 
tories where  they  manufacture  their  own  cans  the  can- 
makers  are  employed  throughout  the  year. 

Table  8  shows  the  average  number  of  wage-earners 
(men,  women,  and  children)  employed  in  canning  and 
preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  during  each  month  in 
the  year. 


Table  8. — Canning    and  preserving,  fruits    and    vegetables — average 
number  of  wage-earners  for  each  month:  1905. 


January 5, 168 

February 4, 739 

March 5,650 

April 7,465 

May 13,203 

June 28,869 


July 47,823 

August 103,035 

September 132,828 

October 87,141 

November 30,326 

December 13, 609 


This  statement  shows  that  the  average  number  of 
wage-earners  employed  for  the  different  months  varied 
from  4,739  in  February  to  132,828  in  September. 
While  the  greatest  average  number  for  any  month  was 
132,828,  there  were  172,026  wage-earners  employed 
during  the  period  of  greatest  activity.  In  addition  to 
these,  2,653  salaried  officials  were  also  employed.  Of 
the  total  cost  of  materials  entering  into  the  product, 
$27,669,626  was  paid  for  raw  materials,  which  con- 
sisted mainly  of  farm  products,  thus  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  great  number  of  farm  laborers  besides 
fiarnishing  a  market  for  the  produce  of  thousands  of 
farms. 

Table  9  is  a  comparative  summary,  by  states,  ar- 
ranged geographically,  of  the  totals  for  the  canning 
and  preserving  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  returned  at 
the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905. 
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Table  Q.-CANNING   AND    PRESERVING,    FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES— COMPARATIVE     SUMMARY,    BY    STATES    AND 

GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:   1905  AND  1900. 


STATE  OR  TEKEITOBT. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  division . 


Maine. 


New  Hampstiire. 
Vermont 


Massacliusetts . 


Connecticut. 


New  Yorlc. 


New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Soutli  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware. 


,  Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina . 
Soutli  CaroUna. 


Georgia 

North  Central  division. 


Census. 


Ohio. 


1905 
1900 


1906 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1906 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


Indiana I  1905 

1900 

Illinois I    1905 

1900 


Michigan.., 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota . 


Iowa. 


1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

Nebraska I    1905 

1900 

Kansas I    1905 

1900 

South  Central  division I9O5 

1900 


Kentucky. 
Tennessee. 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


2,261 
1,813 


755 
702 


549 
511 


52 


384 
276 


159 


519 
387 


114 
97 


113 
66 


Capital. 


S47,629,497 
27,795,621 


13,809,641 
9,694,319 


1,213,027 
865,825 

26,738 
21,642 

84,763 
68,528 

97,800 
48,375 

88,600 
91,463 

9,806,857 
6,649,059 

1,718,192 
1,429,221 

774,664 
520,206 

8,496,906 
6,641,786 


1,005,028 
966,660 

6,9)0,888 
5,182,330 

512,979 
218,633 

28,204 
95,260 

32,607 
30,340 

2,640 
23,862 

4,660 
24,801 

13,930,802 
6,036,562 


1,768,001 
910,670 

3,360,030 
1,205,494 

1,693,735 
1,251,977 

1,307,940 
497,812 

2,670,510 
650,115 

245,320 
43,650 

1,985,493 
1,027,321 

411,886 
295,600 

356,657 
123,623 

131,230 
30,300 

497,225 
225,899 


188,982 
95,600 

89,525 
35,824 


WAGE-EASNEES  AND 
WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


37,189 


9,600 
9,251 


733 
904 

15 
19 

52 

ni 

84 
139 

71 
100 

6,618 
5,618 

1,658 
1,992 


10,955 
11,132 


8,978 
8,707 

829 
637 

71 
128 

67 
78 

10 
64 

11 

81 

10,590 
7,997 


1,577 
1,608 

3,102 
2,002 

1,141 
1,268 

1,342 
797 

1,196 
676 

147 
45 

1,163 
699 

530 
625 

292 
161 

100 
116 

819 
610 


316 
231 


203 
110 


Wages. 


$10,428,621 
8,251,471 


2,666,347 
2,304,231 


215,756 
203,509 

3,929 
5,957 

15,108 
21,762 

36,797 
39,945 

15,219 
24,967 

1,903,983 
1,462,820 

348,156 
422,092 

128,399 
123,179 

2,082,923 
2,032,103 


186,511 
226,149 

1,743,656 
1,686,679 

136,531 

77,576 

7,641 
13,108 


1,044 
7,410 

751 
10, 545 

2,751,162 
1,643,672 


400,061 
305,393 

757,187 
386, 457 

384,340 
324,841 

321,552 
170,052 

391,631 
117,090 

39,174 
8,523 

292,512 
184,710 

80,590 
107,672 

62,065 
21,686 

22,050 
17,148 

123,323 
103,269 


40,461 
36,903 

30, 489 
15,216 


Misoellane- 
ous  expenses. 


$6,275,619 
2,216,495 


1,362,728 
693,840 


189,616 
43,119 

3,461 
270 

14,769 
3,390 

2,798 
7,392 

1,194 
1,986 

963,366 
495, 478 

155,091 
83,418 

32,443 
58,788 

741,675 
469,517 


66,643 
27,169 

645,873 
426,897 

23,669 
7,289 

1,462 
2,983 

3,342 
414 

233 

503 

463 
4,262 

1,574,441 
593,610 


163,735 
73,781 

565,789 
165,755 

190,087 
124, 663 

179,068 
29,622 

248,942 
91,887 

13,434 
1,462 

164,744 
63, 185 

21,844 
21,318 

26,228 
10,325 

10,582 
11,722 

30,526 
12, 639 


9,405 
10,100 

7,912 
207 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


$51,682,460 
37,382,541 


10,024,538 
8,826,977 


1,028,876 
762,102 

10,493 
21,111 

59,763 
83,361 

116,265 
384,600 

28,245 
81,887 

6,807,832 
6,592,462 

1,432,209 
1, 401, 101 

540,865 
499,353 

10,663,573 
11,862,096 


1,030,640 
1,083,142 

8,898,627 
10,270,082 

647,895 
342,689 

49,381 
39,328 

24,637 
44,494 

3,489 
16,169 

9,004 
67,192 

11,925,238 
6,628,900 


1,725,473 
1,197,269 

3,097,161 
1,526,088 

1,894,509 
l,.'i96,794 

1,045,541 
534,189 

1,709,797 
543, 496 

145,146 
17,929 

1,594,396 
767,231 

353,368 
346,866 

308,966 
130,573 

50,881 
68, 465 

493, 430 
252,691 


186,074 
75,346 

150,656 
37,598 


Value  of 
producta. 


$78,142,022 
56,427,412 


16,885,639 
14,163,391 


1,891,790 
1,336,671 

20,947 
29,964 

112,711 
166,184 

165,804 
631,545 

59,457 
124,280 

11,589,397 
8,975,321 

2,204,365 
2,199,176 

841,168 
801,250 

14,973,558 
16,380,226 


1,456,185 
1,570,790 

12,466,549 
13,993,663 

910,859 
635,900 

75,357 
66,886 

44,741 
64,400 

6,240 
28,565 

13,627 
120,022 

19,826,170 
11,053,195 


2,840,359 
1,941,398 

5,086,896 
2,589,908 

3,111,866 
2,301,650 

1,747,981 
884,297 

2,847,127 
1,007,765 

253,985 
49;200 

2,779,804 
1,359,968 

508,913 
594,656 

559,489 
210,688 

89,750 
113,678 

805,853 
624,348 


288,516 
192,787 

240,296 
72,007 
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Tabix  9. -canning    and    PRESERVING,    FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES— COMPARATIVE    SUMMARY,  BY    STATES    AND 

GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:   1905  AND  1900— Continued. 


STATE  OB  TEEEITOKT. 


Census 


South  Central  division— Continued. 

Uabama 1905 

1900 

Mississippi ' , 1905 

Arkansas 1905 

1900 

Texas 1905 

1900 

Western  division 1905 

1900 

Idaio' 1905 

Colorado 1905 

1900 


Utah. 


1905 


Washington If  05 

1900 

Oregon 1905 

^  1900 

California 1905 

1900 

Not  distributed  by  states  or  divisions '  1905 

,  <1900 


Num- 
ber ol 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


226 
189 


18 


167 
139 


Capital. 


16,675 
7,585 


124, 106 
33,038 

72,590 
63,852 

10,853,873 
6,260,000 


■  52,700 

302,650 
277,325 

927,862 
304,258 

68,350 
78,627 

207,255 
121,355 

9,295,056 
4,478,435 

41,050 
37,055 


WAGE-EAKNEES   AND 
WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


194 
136 


HI 


7,982 
8,161 


34 

212 
206 

369 
141 

69 
44 

160 
129 

7,138 
7,641 

42 
38 


Wages. 


11,724 
2,380 

626 

38,497 
21,942 

11,526 
26,828 

2,792,436 
2,158,199 


Miscellane- 
ous expenses. 


14,350 

79,252 
62,561 

99,390 
37,565 

25,699 
12,484 

41,862 
18,070 

2,531,883 
2,027,519 

12,330 
10,097 


1205 
135 

431 

7,243 
952 

5,330 
1,245 

1,574,015 
444,580 


3,440 

26,210 
14,598 

41,267 
6,024 

6,475 
2,677 

23,548 
4,543 

1,473,075 
416,738 

2,234 
2,309 


Cost  ol 

materials 

used. 


S4,416 
3,418 

2,313 

104,310 
60,954 

46,661 
85,275 

18,451,213 
9,899,578 


33,895 

251,699 
223, 454 

606,176 
211,279 

94,052 
24,781 

165,902 
79,290 

17,399,489 
9,360,774 

24,468 
13,399 


Value  ol 
products. 


$8,456 
7,947 

3,359 

180,293 
100,503 

84,933 
151,104 

25,606,599 
14,272,211 


64,600 

474, 436 
343,394 

801,958 
300,349 

173,289 
63,141 

282,328 
141,498 

23,809,988 
13,423,829 

44,203 
34,041 


>  None  reported  in  1900. 

'  Not  reported  separately  in  1900. 

''  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Rhode  Island,  1;  South  Dakota,  1;  Louisiana,  1:  OMaboma,  1;  New  Mexico,  1. 

< Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Rhode  Island,  1;  Florida,  2;  Idaho,  2;  New  Mexico,  1. 


The  most  significant  fact  revealed  by  this  table  is 
that  the  South  Atlantic  division  fell  from  first  place, 
according  to  value  of  products,  in  1900  to  fourth  in 
1905.  The  South  Atlantic  states  comprise  the  section 
where  the  real  birth  and  early  growth  of  the  canned 
goods  industry  took  place,  and  until  the  present  cen- 
sus the  total  value  of  products  for  this  section  has  been 
larger  than  for  any  other  geographic  division.  From 
1900  to  1905,  however,  the  total  value  of  products 
from  this  group  of  states  showed  a  loss  of  -§1,406,668. 

This  loss  is,  probably,  entirely  due  to  a  decrease  in 
the  value  of  cans  manufactured  for  sale  rather  than 
in  the  value  of  fruits  and  vegetables  packed,  for  can- 
ning houses  in  Baltimore,  which  produced  cans  for 
sale  to  the  value  of  -51,846,820  in  1900,  manufactured 
products  of  this  class  to  the  value  of  only  $414,621  in 
1905,  a  decrease  of  $1,432,199. 

While  the  product  from  the  South  Atlantic  division 
showed  a  sUght  decrease,  that  from  the  Western  divi- 
sion increased  from  $14,272,211  to  -S25,606, 599,  giving 
this  group  of  states  first  rank  in  production.  The 
gain  was  principally  in  California,  where  the  total  value 
of  products  reported  increased  from  $13,423,829  in 
1900  to  $23,809,988  in  1905. 

The  value  of  products  of  this  industry  in  the  North 
Central  division  increased  from  $11,053,195  in  1900 
to  $19,826,170  in  1905,  advancing  this  division  from 
fourth  to  second  rank  during  the  five  years.     The 


growth  in  this  group  was  general,  not  being  confined 
to  any  one  state.  The  6  leading  states  in  this  division, 
ranked  by  value  of  products,  were  Indiana,  increas- 
ing from  $2,589,908  in  1900  to  -55,086,896  in  1905; 
Illinois,  from  $2,301,650  in  1900  to  $3,111,866  in  1905; 
Wisconsin,  from  $1,007,765  in  1900  to  $2,847,127  in 
1905;  Ohio,  from  $1,941,398  in  1900  to  $2,840,359  in 
1905;  Iowa,  from  $1,359,958  in  1900  to  $2,779,804  m 
1905;  andMichigan,  from  $884,297  ia  1900  to  $1,747,981 
in  1905.  The  other  states  in  this  division  made  smaller 
increases,  and  the  total  value  of  products  reported  for 
each  was  less  than  $1,000,000. 

The  increase  in  value  of  products  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division  was  from  $14,163,391  in  1900  to 
$16,885,639  in  1905,  which  left  the  division  third  in 
rank,  as  it  was  in  1900.  The  3  leading  states  in 
this  group,  ranked  according  to  value  of  products  in 
1905,  were  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Maine.  The 
total  production  reported  for  New  York  increased 
from  $8,975,321  in  1900  to  $11,589,397  in  1905;  for 
New  Jersey,  from  $2,199,176  in  1900  to  $2,204,365  in 
1905;  and  for  Maine,  from  $1,335,671  in  1900  to 
$1,891,790  in  1905. 

More  than  83  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products 
for  the  South  Atlantic  division  was  reported  from 
Maryland,  the  value  of  products  for  this  state  amount- 
ing to  $13,993,663  in  1900  and  $12,466,549  in  1905. 
For  Delaware,  which  ranked  second  in  this  group, 
$1,570,790  was  reported  in  1900  and  $1,456,185  in 
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1905,  and  for  Virginia,  which  ranked  third,  $535,900 
was  reported  in  1900  and  $910,859  in  1905. 

The  largest  number  of  establishments  was  reported 
for  the  North  Atlantic  division  and  was  755,  an 
increase  of  53  over  1900.  Of  these,  549  were  reported 
for  New  York,  or  38  more  than  in  1900.  The  South 
Atlantic  states  were  next,  with  643  in  1905  and  463  in 
1900.  For  Maryland  there  were  reported  384  estab- 
lishments, an  increase  of  108  over  1900,  this  being  the 
greatest  increase  in  number  of  establishments  shown 
by  any  of  the  states. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  was  greatest  in  the 
North  Central  states,  being  $13,930,802,  an  increase 
over  1900  of  $7,894,240,  or  130.8  per  cent,  which 
advanced  this  division  from  third  place  in  1900  to 
first  in  1905.  The  capital  was  rather  evenly  dis- 
tributed through  the  several  states.  The  3  leading 
states  in  respect  to  amount  of  capital  in  1905  were 
Indiana  with  $3,360,030,  Wisconsin  with  $2,670,510, 
and  Iowa  with  $1,985,493.  The  second  largest  invest- 
ment of  capital  was  reported  for  the  North  Atlantic 
division  in  1905,  the  amount  being  $13,809,641,  as 
compared  with  $9,694,319  in  1900.  Of  these  amounts, 
$9,806,857  was  reported  for  New  York  in  1905  and 
$6,649,059  in  1900;  $1,718,192  for  New  Jersey  m  1905 
and  $1,429,221  in  1900;  $1,213,027  for  Maiae  in  1905 
and  $865,825  in  1900.  The  third  largest  investment 
in  1905  was  reported  for  the  Western  states,  amount- 
ing to  $10,853,873,  an  increase  of  $5,593,873,  or  106.3 
per  cent,  over  that  of  1900.  Of  this  amount,  $9,295,056 
was  reported  for  California,  an  investment  more  than 
double  that  reported  for  this  state  in  1900,  and  85.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  Western  division  in  1905. 
In  the  South  Atlantic  division,  which  ranked  fourth, 
the  capital  invested  was  $8,496,906  in  1905  and 
$6,541,786  in  1900.  Of  these  amounts,  $6,910,888 
was  reported  for  the  state  of  Maryland  in  1905  and 
$5,182,330  in  1900. 


For  the  South  Atlantic  division  the  greatest  average 
number  of  wage-earners  was  reported  at  both  cen- 
suses; the  number  decreased,  however,  from  11,132 
in  1900  to  10,955  in  1905.  The  North  Central  states 
were  second  in  rank,  with  10,590,  an  increase  of  2,593 
over  the  number  reported  in  1900.  The  North  Atlan- 
tic states  were  third,  with  9,600,  as  compared  with 
9,251  in  1900.  The  Western  states  were  fourth,  there 
being  7,982  wage-earners  reported  in  1905  and  8,161 
in  1900.  While  the  number  of  wage-earners  decreased 
179  in  this  group,  the  wages  increaised  $634,237.  In 
the  North  Central  states,  which  ranked  second  in 
amount  of  wages  paid,  the  wages  increased  from 
$1,643,572  in  1900  to  $2,751,162  ni  1905,  a  gain  of 
67.4  per  cent,  while  the  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  increased  but  32.4  per  cent.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  states,  which  were  third  in  amount  of  wages 
paid,  this  item  in  1905  amounted  to  $2,666,347,  as 
compared  with  $2,304,231  in  1900,  a  gain  of  15.7  per 
cent,  though  the  gain  in  number  of  employees  was  but 
3.8  per  cent.  Also  in  the  South  Atlantic  states, 
which  were  fourth,  the  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  decreased  1.6  per  cent,  but  the  wages  increased 
from  $2,032,103  to  $2,082,923,  or  2.5  per  cent.  In 
the  South  Central  states  the  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  increased  34.3  per  cent  and  the  wages  only 
19.4  per  cent  during  the  period. 

Table  10  shows  the  rank  of  the  several  states  and 
territories  in  1900  and  1905,  by  number  of  establish- 
ments, capital,  wage-earners,  wages,  total  value  of 
products,  value  of  canned  vegetables,  of  canned  fruits, 
and  of  dried  fruits.  The  data  from  which  the  table  is 
constructed  are  given  in  Table  9,  which  presents  a  com- 
parative summary  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
and  preserving  industry  for  1900  and  1905,  and  in 
Table  15,  which  presents  the  detailed  statistics  for 
1905. 
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Table  10.— CANNING  AND  PRESERVING,  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES— RANK  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  BY  NUMBER 
OF  ESTABLISHMENTS,  CAPITAL,  WAGE-EARNERS,  WAGES,  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS:  1905  AND  1900. 


RANK  ACCOKDING  TO- 

- 

Number  of 
establish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

Wage-earners  and  wages. 

Value  of  products. 

STATE. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

Total. 

Canned  vege- 
tables. 

Canned  fruits. 

Dried  fruits. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

3 
2 
1 
6 
10 

15 

7 
15 
12 

7 

5 

12 

4 

14 

18 

26 
10 
27 
25 
17 

20 
21 
8 
24 
28 

32 
32 
22 
22 
36 

28 
18 
32 
38 

32 

38 
28 
38 
28 

38 
36 
38 

3 
2 
1 
8 
8 

19 

7 
15 

6 
10 

4 
11 

5 
13 
25 

29 
12 
28 
25 
18 

32 
21 
14 
17 
23 

33 

29 
22 
23 
36 

29 
16 
33 

25" 

38 
33 
38 
20 

36' 

2 
3 

1 
4 
9 

5 
7 
6 
•  8 
11 

10 
12 
15 
14 
13 

17 
16 
18 
21 
20 

19 
25 
23 
29 
24 

27 
22 
28 
32 
30 

26 
31 
33 
36 
41 

40 
39 
37 
42 

35 
34 
38 

3 
2 
1 
6 
5 

11 
9 

7 
4 
10 

13 

8 
17 
12 
14 

18 
15 
16 
20 
19 

27 
28 
29 
23 
26 

24 
31 
25 
21 
39 

22 
30 
34 

32" 

35 
38 
37 
33 

36" 

2 
1 
3 
4 
10 

8 
5 
9 
6 
13 

7 
11 
12 
15 
16 

18 
14 
19 
17 
22 

23 
20 
21 
28 
26 

30 

24 
25 
27 
31 

27 
29 
32 
33 
35 

36 
34 
37 
36 

37 
38 
38 

2 
1 
3 
4 
8 

12 
6 

11 
5 
9 

10 
7 
13 
15 
19 

18 
14 
17 
16 
22 

32 
24 
21 
33 
20 

26 
24 
26 
23 
39 

28 
30 
35 

29" 

34 
36 
37 
31 

38" 

1 

1 
3 
2 
4 

7 

6 
5 

10 
8 

11 

9 

12 
13 
14 
15 

18 
16 
17 
20 
19 

21 
24 
22 
25 
23 

28 
26 
30 
31 
29 

27 
32 
34 
33 
41 

36 
37 
35 
38 

40 
'42 
39 

1 
2 
3 
6 
6 

13 
7 

10 
4 
9 

11 
8 
15 
12 
18 

24 
14 
16 
19 
25 

32 
27 
22 
29 
17 

23 
26 
20 
28 
37 

21 
30 
35 

si" 

33 
36 
38 
34 

39" 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

i           40 
41 

[           42 

2 
1 
3 
4 
5 

11 
7 
9 
6 

10 

12 
8 
15 
13 
18 

19 
14 
17 
20 
23 

32 
28 
27 
31 
16 

21 
26 
22 
29 
39 

24 
30 
33 

25" 

35 
36 
38 
34 

37" 

8 
1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
7 
5 
9 
10 

13 

11 
12 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
20 
28 

19 
21 
27 
41 
24 

22 
23 
30 
25 
31 

26 
29 
32 
33 

42 

34 
37 
39 

3 
1 
2 
4 
6 

11 
7 
9 
6 

10 

17 
8 
14 
13 
15 

18 
12 
16 
19 
32 

27 
25 
31 

24" 

20 
21 
23 
28 

22 
26 
30 

1 
2 
3 
15 
21 

1 
2 
3 
18 
15 

1 

1 

2 
5" 

2 

10 

Tliinois             

4 

11 

36 

6 

7 

4 
14 
17 
13 

9 

22 
27 
16 
31 
6 

33 
18 
25 
8 
12 

35" 

10 
20 
24 

26 
19 
30 

9 
24 

7 
13 

4 
5 
12 
11 
16 

21 
14 
26 
23 
8 

13 

9 

16 

3 

3 

9" 

12 

io" 

14 

6 

Utah '       

18 

12 

8 

11 

7 

Tennessee  

19 

32' 

31 
29 
10 
20 

17 
22 
25 

4" 

6 

17 

5 

8 

Idaho 

7 

15 

11 

13 

34 

29 
35 
37 

23 

29" 

28 
32 

6 

33 

27 

36  !          33 

28 

35 
38 
40 

Mississippi 

36" 

37 
34 

Florida 

30 

The  5  leading  states,  ranked  according  to  value  of 
products  reported  at  the  census  of  1905,  were  Cali- 
fornia, Maryland,  New  York,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  in 
the  order  named.  They  occupied  the  same  relative 
position  in  1900  with  the  exception  of  Maryland  and 
California,  whose  places  were  interchanged.  Califor- 
nia advanced  from  second  place  in  value  of  products 
in  1900  to  first  in  1905,  and  from  third  to  second  in 
capital.  At  both  censuses  this  state  was  third  in 
number  of  establishments,  second  in  number  of  em- 
ployees, and  first  in  amount  of  wages  paid.  Mary- 
land dropped  from  second  place  in  1900  to  third  in 
1905  ia  capital,  was  second  in  number  of  establish- 
ments at  both  censuses,  was  first  ia  number  of  wage- 
earners,  third  in  amount  of  wages  paid,  and  second 
in  value  of  products  in  1905.  New  York  was  fijst  at 
both  censuses  in  number  of  establishments  and  capital, 
third  in  number  of  wage-earners  and  value  of  prod- 
ucts, and  advanced  from  third  to  second  place  in 
wages  paid.     Indiana  ranked  sixth  in  number  of  es- 


tabUshments  and  fourth  in  capital,  wage-earners, 
wages,  and  value  of  products  in  1905.  Illinois  was 
ninth  in  number  of  establishments  and  capital,  tenth 
in  wage-earners,  seventh  in  wages,  and  fifth  in  value 
of  products  in  1905. 

The  canning  of  vegetables  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  canning  industry,  forming  36.1  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  products  in  1900  and  41.7  per  cent 
in  1905.  In  the  value  of  products  for  this  part  of  the 
industry  Maryland  ranked  first  and  New  York  second, 
both  in  1900  and  1905.  Indiana  was  fourth  in  1900 
and  third  in  1905,  Illinois  was  sixth  in  1900  and 
fourth  in  1905,  and  California  dropped  from  third  in 
1900  to  eighth  in  1905. 

The  climatic  conditions  in  southern  California  have 
made  the  state  famous  for  the  fine  quality  of  its  fruits. 
The  natural  outcome  has  been  to  give  this  state  first 
rank  in  the  value  of  both  canned  and  dried  fruits  pro- 
duced. In  1900  California  produced  64.9  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  canned  and  61.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
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value  of  dried  fruits  reported  in  the  United  States. 
In  1905,  59.9  per  cent  ot  the  total  value  of  canned  fruits 
for  the  country  were  reported  from  this  state,  while 
its  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  dried  fruits  was 
increased  to  88.1  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  country. 
Maryland  held  second  rank  in  value  of  fruit  canned, 
and  New  York  ranked  third  in  value  of  canned  and 
second  in  value  of  dried  fruits. 

In  the  preparation  of  canned  goods  for  the  various 
classes  of  trade  it  is  necessary  to  use  different  sizes 
of  cans  for  the  same  product.  The  standard  sizes  in 
use  are  the  number  1,  number  2,  and  number  3 — also 
called  1-pound,  2-pound,  and  3-pound — and  the  gal- 
lon cans.  In  the  compilation  of  the  Census  statistics 
it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  the  different  sizes  to  a 
standard,  the  standard  adopted  being  the  size  which 
is  most  generally  used  for  each  kind  of  goods.  The 
unit  of  measure  used  is  the  "case"  of  24  cans.  In 
presenting  the  figures  for  beans,  corn,  peas,  berries, 
cherries,  and  plums  the  standard  of  size  is  the  number 
2  can  and  the  unit  of  measure  a  case  of  24  such  cans. 
The  number  3  can  is  used  as  the  standard  for,  pump- 
kins, sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  apples,  apricots, 
peaches,  and  pears;  also  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
other  than  those  above  mentioned,  and  grouped  as 
"all  other  vegetables"  and  "all  other  fruits,"  the 
unit  for  these  being  a  case  of  24  number  3  cans.  In 
making  the  reduction  to  these  sizes,  a  case  of  12  one- 
gallon  cans  is  figured  as  the  equivalent  of  two  cases 
of  number  2  cans,  and  two  cases  of  number  3  are  con- 
sidered as  the  equivalent  of  three  cases  of  number  2 
cans.  In  the  four  succeeding  tables  the  number  of 
cases  packed  and  the  total  value  of  four  of  the  leading 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  given  by  states.  By 
referring  to  Table  15  similar  information  can  be  ob- 
tained for  any  of  the  other  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
are  classed  separately. 

Table  11. — Quantity  and  value  of  tomatoes  pacTced,  ly  states:  1905. 
(Canning  season  of  1904.) 


United  States 

Maryland 

Indiana 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

Virginia 

Caliicrnia 

Otiio 

Utali 

Missouri 

New  York 

Kentucky 

Micliigan 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Iowa 

West  Virginia 

Arkansas 

Kansas 

All  other  states 


Oases. 


9,301,264 


638,363 

166, 143 

796,724 

679,080 

563, 145 

641,776 

350,892 

312,430 

280,280 

184,894 

126,520 

113,670 

96,790 

89,821 

75,365 

68,501 

60,444 

39,067 

24,992 

21,605 

80,862 


Value. 


$13,885,169 


4,976,098 

1,820,876 

1,273,426 

1,007,595 

747,838 

845,805 

535,761 

566,578 

413,886 

389,036 

200,985 

188,429 

162,071 

132,390 

147,095 

100, 478 

102,956 

66, 495 

35, 331 

30,391 

152,659 


Indiana,  the  second  highest  state,  and  39.1  per  cent 
of  the  total  of  9,301,264  cases  packed  in  the  United 
States.  The  5  leading  states,  in  the  order  named, 
with  the  number  of  cases  and  value  reported  for  each 
were:  Maryland,  3,638,363  cases,  valued  at  $4,976,098; 
Indiana,  1,156,143  cases,  valued  at  $1,820,876;  New 
Jersey,  796,724  cases,  valued  at  $1,273,426;  Delaware, 
679,080  cases,  valued  at  $1,007,595;  and  Virginia, 
563,145  cases,  valued  at  $747,838.  The  other  states 
producing  over  100,000  cases  each  are  California,  Ohio, 
Utah,  Missouri,  New  York,  Kentucky,  and  Michigan, 
in  the  order  named. 

Table  12. — Quantity  and  value  of  corn  packed,  hy  states:  1905. 
(Canning  season  ol  1904.) 


In  packing  tomatoes  Maryland  easily  led,  reporting 
more  than  three  times  the  number  of  cases  packed  in 


STATE. 

Cases. 

Value. 

11,209,397 

J15,952,066 

Iowa 

1,941,520 

1,773,085 

1,600,802 

1,444,344 

1,280,006 

763,295 

678,950 

394,826 

388,600 

351,045 

185,070 

152,900 

66,379 

42,839 

39,519 

38,440 

17,414 

60,363 

2,616,178 

Illinois                                     

2,403,720 

2,021,627 

2,272,682 

1,736,603 

Maine                                          

1,525,089 

958,455 

633,400 

571,195 

453,170 

248,712 

207,810 

103,751 

96,463 

49,423 

53,640 

23,797 

76,446 

Table  12  indicates  a  total  production  of  11,209,397 
cases  of  corn,  valued  at  $15,952,066.  The  first  5 
states  vary  but  little  in  the  number  of  cases  reported. 
Ranked  according  to  number  of  cases  packed  they 
were  Iowa,  with  1,941,520  cases,  valued  at  $2,616,178; 
Illinois,  with  1,773,085  cases,  valued  at  $2,403,720; 
Maryland,  with  1,600,802  cases,  valued  at  $2,021,627; 
New  York,  with  1,444,344  cases,  valued  at  $2,272,682; 
and  Ohio,  with  1,280,006  cases,  valued  at  $1,736,503. 
These  5  states  produced  8,039,757  cases,  or  71.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  for  the  United  States,  and 
the  value  of  their  product  was  $11,050,710.  The  next 
seven  states  in  order  of  production  were  Maine,  In- 
diana, Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota, 
and  Delaware. 

Table  13. — Quantity  and  value  of  peas  pacTced,  hy  states:  1905. 
(Canning  season  of  1904.) 


United  States 

New  York 

Wisconsin 

Maryland 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

California 

Ohio 

Utah 

Pennsylvania 

Iowa 

Illinois 

Virginia 

All  other  states 


Cases. 


4,694,492 


Value. 


$7,928,791 


598,291 

011,226 

019,131 

644,439 

471,613 

178,729 

245,270 

144,033 

141,805 

80,165 

64,350 

47,615 

35,309 

24,600 

222,326 
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Table  13  shows  tliat  during  the  season  of  1904, 
4,694,492  cases  of  peas,  having  a  value  of  $7,928,791, 
were  packed  in  the  United  States.  New  York  pro- 
duced the  greatest  amount,  1,509,629  cases,  valued  at 
$2,598,291.  Wisconsin  was  second  with  1,226,538 
cases,  valued  at  $2,011,226.  These  2  states  produced 
2,736,167  cases,  or  58.3  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction for  the  United  States.  The  other  3  leading 
states  in  the  order  named,  with  the  number  of  cases 
reported  for  each  and  total  value  were:  Maryland, 
622,263  cases,  valued  at  $1,019,131;  Indiana,  425,314 
cases,  valued  at  $644,439;  and  Michigan,  263,423  cases, 
valued  at  $471,613.  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Colorado 
(which  is  iQcluded  in  "all  other  states"),  California, 
and  Ohio  followed  in  the  order  named. 

Table  14. — Quantity  and  value  of  peaches  packed,  hy  states:  1905. 
(Canning  season  of  1904.) 


United  States 

Califorma 

Marjrland 

Michigan 

Texas i. 

Utah 

Ohio 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

All  other  states 


Cases. 


1,302,870 


Value. 


$3,894,272 


744,715 

2,640,524 

352,244 

763,003 

68,269 

179,838 

30,086 

62,989 

17,845 

43,868 

12,762 

35,134 

10,060 

39,399 

9,767 

19,370 

57,128 

130,147 

In  the  canning  of  peaches  California  easily  led  all 
the  other  states,  reporting  744,715  cases,  valued  at 
$2,640,524.  This  amount  exceeded  the  combined  pro- 
duction of  all  other  states,  being  57.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  United  States.  Maryland  ranked  second, 
with  352,244  cases,  valued  at  $753,003,  this  quantity 
being  more  than  five  times  the  number  of  cases  reported 
for  Michigan,  which  was  third,  with  68,269  cases, 
valued  at  $179,838.  Other  states,  in  order  of  the  num- 
ber of  cases  reported,  were  Texas,  Utah,  Ohio,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey. 

Table  15  shows  the  detailed  statistics  for  canning 
and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables,  by  states  and 
territories,  as  returned  for  1905.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  detailed  statistics  by  states  it  was  found  that, 
in  several  states  where  three  or  more  establishments 
.  were  engaged  in  the  canning  industry,  there  were  less 
than  three  establishments  canning  some  particular 
fruit  or  vegetable,  which  is  shown  separately  in  Table 
15.  For  example,  in  the  state  of  Colorado,  of  the 
seven  establishments  reporting,  but  two  were  engaged 
in  canning  fruits,  but  one  in  canning  corn,  and  but 
one  in  canning  peas.  To  publish  the  statistics  for  this 
state  in  detail  would  result  in  a  disclosure  of  a  part  of 
the  operations  of  such  establishments.  In  this  and  all 
similar  cases  the  statistics  for  the  state  are  included  in 
"all  other  states." 
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Table  15.— CANNING  AND.  PRESERVING,  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES- 


United  States. 


27 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 


Number  oi  establislmients 

Capital; 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  olBcials,  clerks,  etc.; 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

OJBcers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men- 
Number 

Salaries , 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. 
Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. . 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 


Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  em- 
ployed during  each  month;     ' 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April ; . 

May 

June 

July ;.; 

August 

September ] ,  [ 

October ] 

November " ' 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January ." 

February [,] 

March 

April 


5         June 

July :.:.; 

August 

September 

October '.'.'/..'.. 

November ' " 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February ]"'.] 

March '."'/.. 

April ' " ' 

May /.'.'../ 

Jime 

July !.!!!'!;;;;;:;;;; 

August 

September .'./../ 

October /..'./.' 

November '.'-'.'.'.'.'. 

December 1 "!!!!!!!! " 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  of  works '.'..'/' 

Taxes,  not  including  internal  revenue .,."["["["." 
Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  ail  other  sundry 
expenses  not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used; 

Aggregate  cost 

Principal  materials^ 

Total  cost 

Purchased  in  raw  state "'.'.'.[" 

Purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form 

Fuel '_'_''_ 

Rent  of  power  and  heat '.'.'..'. 

Mill  supplies '.'/.]"'.,' 

All  other  materials " 

Freight .,[] 


2,261 

S47, 629, 497 
S2, 687, 007 
S9, 144, 868 
810,268,496 
S25, 529, 126 
2,447 

2,653 
$2,241,788 

633 
$710,343 

2,020 
$1,531,445 

1,775 
II,  431, 584 

245 
$99,861 

172,026 

71,388 

39,988 

$10, 428, 521 

16,760 
$5,902,779 

20,438 
$4,176,780 

2,790 
$348,962 


3,067 

2,926 

3,663 

4,484 

6,797 

12,685 

20,686 

39,715 

63,096 

34, 355 

13, 148 

6,598 

1,888 

1,604 

1,846 

2,614 

5,855 

14,  410 

23, 412 

54, 119 

69, 119 

47, 386 

16, 327 

6,676 

213 

209 

241 

367 

551 

1,774 

3,725 

9,201 

10, 613 

5,400 

851 

335 

$5,275,619 
$149, 365 
$186,762 

$4,818,819 

$120, 673 

$51, 582, 460 

$29,151,951 

$27,  669, 626 

$1,482,325 

$696,  695 

$19,116 

$65, 903 

$21,235,584 

$413,211 


Alabama. 


$6,675 
$475 
$1,200 
$1,600 
$3,400 
13 

1 

$100 


1 

$100 


1 

3100 


80 

58 

13 

$1,724 


$1,204 


3 

$295 


4 

$225 


Arkansas. 


$205 
$40 
$10 

$155 


$4,416 

$2, 099 
$2,099 


$220 


$17 
$2, 080 


67 

$124,106 

$5, 370 

$37, 564 

$29, 310 

$51, 862 

100 


$1,558 


$1, 558 

8 
$1,558 


1,086 

1,000 

194 

$38,497 

68 
$19, 148 

109 

$17, 408 

17 
$1,941 


California. 


181 
317 
233 
51 


45 
294 
533 
363 

67 


$7,243 
$261 
$439 

$6, 543 


$104, 310 

$76, 555 
$75, 553 
$1,002 
$5,862 


$131 
$21, 772 


167 

$9,295,056 
$725, 331 
$1,788,688 
$1,595,468 
$5,185,569 
99 

485 
$639,584 

71 
$186, 695 

414 
$452,889 

329 
$413,592 

85 
$39,297 

27, 665 

8,300 

7,138 

$2,531,883 

2,489 
$1,227,180 

4,390 
$1,258,428 

259 
$46, 275 


578 
524 
713 
1,070 
1,470 
2,090 
4,170 
5,497 
6,180 
4,430 
2,700 
1,446 

465 

326 

320 

825 

1,453 

4,141 

8,867 

11,767 

10, 167 

8,146 

4,160 

2,073 

7 

9 

6 

44 

68 

264 

1,049 

960 

419 

191 

87 

34 

$1,473,075' 
$63, 490 
$41,231 

$1,277,551 

$100,803 

$17, 399,  489 

$13,726,566 

$13,214,985 

$510, 671 

$88, 314 

$14, 175 

$9,760 

$3,  393, 995 

$167, 689 


Connecticut. 


Delaware. 


$88,600 
$2, 725 
$24, 479 
$12,830 
$48,566 
4 

5 
$2,800 

1 
$600 

4 
$2,200 


$1,900 

1 

$300 


111 

71 

$15,219 

28 
$8,354 

42 

$6,765 

1 
$100 


2 

1 

11 

105 

110 

59 

46 

2 


21 
160 
166 
85 
67 


$1,194 


$166 
$653 

$376 

$28,245 

$14,581 

$14, 651 

$30 

$1, 124 


$140 

$12, 100 

$300 


$1,005,028 
$37,373 
$116,197 
$182,746 
$668,712 


37 

$18,037 

4 

$1,975 

33 
$16,062 

31 

$15,520 


$542 

6,889 

2,081 

999 

$186,511 

384 
$87,474 

511 
$87,035 

104 
$12,002 


40 
46 
77 
90 
155 
646 
175 
1,095 
1,487 
662 
142 
93 


6 
3 

19 
196 
90 
1,952 
2,845 
931 
61 
29 


39 

13 

404 

588 

197 

2 

2 

$66,643 
$2,244 
$1,743 

$62,656 


$1,030,640 

$394, 197 

$389,412 

$4,785 

$13,274 

$60 

$1, 219 

$609,114 

$12,778 


CANNING  AND  PRESERVING. 

DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905. 


409 


lUinoia. 


62 

Jl,  693, 735 
$106,565 
$456,430 
$451,460 
$679,280 
97 

77 
$71,777 

15 

$14,750 

62 
$57,027 

59 

$55,827 

3 

$1,200 

5,550 

1,440 

1,141 

$384,340 

745 
$299,183 


$77,787 

37 
$7,370 


205 

136 

136 

192 

244 

321 

414 

1,860 

2.990 

1,616 

533 

293 

70 

44 

42 

32 

42 

56 

71 

j32 

1,656 

1,059 

217 

87 

10 
2 
2 
2 


4 

85 

175 

144 

2 

2 

$190,087 
$8,040 
$6,563 

$175,484 


$1,894,509 

$707, 136 

$692,727 

$14,409 

$34,046 

$100 

$1,889 

♦1,139,678 

$11,660 


Indiana. 


96 

$3,360,030 
$138,790 
$618,270 
$776, 158 

$1,826,812 
37 

197 
$129,748 

70 
$58,629 

127 
$71,119 

112 

$66,687 

15 
$4,432 

12,514 

4,475 

3,102 

$757, 187 

1,438 
$473,752 

1.489 
$;5S.733 

175 
S24, 702 


190 
206 

224 

270 

798 

1.7-16 

1.  fi26 

2.814 

4.r.Sl 

3,  ifS 
747 


106 

108 

115 

126 

690 

1,251 

625 

3.092 

5.952 

4,  7.34 

790 

279 

49 
51 
50 
61 
89 
199 
150 
339 
530 
432 
88 
62 

$565,789 

f],720 

$13, 699 

$549,684 

$686 

$3,097,161 

$1,269,043 

$1,148,896 

$120, 147 

$45,306 

$1,418 

$7,868 

$1, 755, 400 

$18,126 


Iowa. 


Kansas. 


40 

$1,985,493 
$124, 418 
$429,16? 
$490,666 
$941,242 
8 


$68,585 

28 
$27,450 

54 

$41, 135 

49 

$38,835 

5 

$2,300 

6.670 

2.806 

1,163 

$292, 512 

667 
$204,929 

388 
$74,920 

108 
$12,663 


44 

44 

55 

90 

108 

169 

245 

2,009 

3,409 

1,518 

214 

99 

10 

10 

10 

10 

30 

76 

87 

1,273 

2,143 

895 

81 

31 


1 
11 
23 
466 
655 
120 
18 
2 

SI.54,744 

S4.35 

.?ii.  492 

?1-;7,817 


$1,594,396 

$535,314 

$507, 196 

$28, 118 

$22,  447 

$170 

$2, 698 

$1,020,624 

$13, 143 


$131,230 
$7,750 
$23, 178 
$24, 401 
$75,901 


11 
$3,735 

7 
$1,360 

4 
$2,375 

4 

$2,375 


556 

216 

100 

$22,050 

42 
$15, 199 

34 

$4,870 

24 
$1,981 


4 

4 

5 

7 

26 

41 

46 

94 

140 

109 

19 

9 


50 
87 
131 
125 

7 
1 


Maine. 


Maryland. 


$10, 582 


$461 
$10,121 


$50,881 

$16, 661 
$16, 661 


$817 


$75 

$33,118 

$210 


77 

$1,213,027 
$43,800 
$198,750 
8415,890 
$554,687 
80 

173 
$85,387 

95 
$37,797 

78 

$47, 590 


543,  674 

10 
$3,916 

5,524 

1,329 

733 

$215,756 

452 
$165,699 


$45, 128 

43 

$4,929 


76 

83 

96 

116 

126 

113 

110 

304 

3,507 

596 

256 

41 

65 

57 

90 

83 

64 

56 

40 

178 

1,053 

712 

370 


2 
118 
309 
82 

5 


$189,616 

.56, 338 

SIO,  329 

$163,314 

$9,635 

$1,028,876 

$501, 503 

$490, 699 

$10, 804 

$16.  416 

8330 

SI,  169 

$505, 915 

$3,543 


384 

$6,910,888 
$322,211 
$857,083 
$946, 376 

$4, 785, 218 
552 

'      383 
$298, 167 

37 
$75,265 

346 

$2:2.902 

315 

$210, 166 

31 

$12,736 

33, 568 

19,489 

8,978 

$1, 743, 656 

3,169 
$816,920 

4,699 
$795, 586 

1,110 
$131,150 


804 
836 
945 
1,042 
1,758 
2,579 
2,455 
8,825 
9,824 
6,492 
1,532 


2,489 
3,945 
4,220 
14, 123 
16, 340 
10,296 
1,758 
633 

131 

132 

ISO 

228 

3.33 

632 

1,015 

3.645 

4,290 

2,316 

283 

165 

$645, 873 
$52,859 
$26,  481 

$562, 753 

$3,780 

$8, 898, 527 

$3,904,788 

$3,  8.50, 362 

.?.:4,  426 

•SiS,  190 


$10, 250 

$4, 872,  229 

$23,070 


Michigan. 


114 

$1,307,940 

$86,001 

$350,867 

$352,608 

$518, 464 


113 
$70,056 

41 

328,030 

72 
$42,026 

64 
$39,  531 


$2, 495 

5,389 

2,  ICO 

1,342 

$321, 552 

492 
$173,652 

802 
$141,939 


$5,961 


81 
53 
90 
105 
102 
526 
790 
772 
1,289 
1,249 
684 
163 

14 

7 

11 

15 

21 

764 

1,079 

1,623 

2,562 

2,186 

1,182 

160 


Minnesota. 


7 
96 

117 
87 

115 
88 
54 
12 

$179,056 
SI, 159 
$8,800 

$168,819 

$278 

$1, 045, 541 

$641,070 

$569,015 

$72, 055 

$38,330 

$7.50 

$3,772 

$336, 743 

$24,876 


16 

$245,320 
■?7,295 
sr.ii,623 
872,087 
S99,315 
6 

27 
$11,780 

16 
$3, 010 

11 

$8,770 

10 
$8,620 

1 
$150 

951 

604 

147 

$39,174 


$21,590 

59 
$13, 320 

29 
$4,264 


6 

6 

6 

14 

11 

10 

38 

141 

315 

125 

23 

13 


36 
195 
345 
114 

17 
1 


184 
39 


$13,434 
.SI  31 
S784 

$12, 519 


$145, 146 

$53, 626 

$53,015 

$61 1 

$2,839 

S5 

$449 

$85,770 

$2,457 


Mississippi. 


$15, 347 
$425 
$2,250 
$9,700 
$2,972 


3 

5G80 


3 

$680 


47 

40 

4 

$626 

1 

$250 

1 
$153 

2 
$223 


$431 

"$80 ' 
$351 


$2,313 
$860 


Missouri. 


$55 


S12  j 
$1,386 


$411,886 

$15,805 

$83,387 

$142,503 

$170, 191 

66 

83 
$15,357 

21 
$3,439 

62 
$11,918 

57 
$11,668 

5 
$250 

3,231 

1,786 

530 

$80, 690 

162 
$37,463 

272 
$34,937 


$8,190 


4 

42 
672 
783 
474 
39 
10 


40 

997 

1,340 

852 

35 


471 

271 

18 


$21,844 

$242 

$1,350 

$20,037 

$215 

$353,368 

$135,911 

$135, 848 

$63 

$5,541 


$470 

$208, 246 

$3,200 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
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87 


B2 


94 


97 


100 

101 
102 

103 
104 

105 
106 

107 
108 

109 
110 

111 

112 

113 
114 

115 
116 

117 
118 

119 
120 

121 

122 

123 
124 

125 
126 

127 
128 
129 

130 
131 


132 
133 

134 
135 

136 
137 

138 
139 

140 
141 
142 


143 

144 
146 
146 


MANUFACTURES. 

Table  15.— CANNING  AND  PRESERVING,  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES- 


Produets: 

Aggregate  value 

Canned  vegetables — 

Total  value 

Tomatoes — 

Cases 

Value 

Com— 

Cases 

Value 

Feas— 

Cases 

Value 

Beans — 

Cases  

Value 

Pumpkins — 

Cases 

Value 

Sweet  potatoes — 

Cases 

Value 

Others — 

Cases 

Value 

Canned  fruits — 

Total  value : 

Peaches — 

Cases , 

V  alue 

Pears- 
Cases  

Value 

Apricots- 
Cases  , . 

Value 

Apples- 
Cases  

Value 

Cherries- 
Cases 

Value 

Plums- 
Cases  , 

Value 

Easpberries— 

Cases 

Value 

Blackberries — 

Cases 

Value 

Strawberries — 

Cases 

Value 

Other- 
Cases 

Value 

Dried  fruits- 
Total  pounds 

Total  value 

Raisins — 

Pounds , 

Value 

Prunes — 

Pounds 

Value 

Apples — 

Pounds 

Value 

Peaches — 

Pounds 

Value , 

Apricots- 
Pounds 

Value 

Other- 
Pounds  

Value , 

All  other  products 

Power: 

Nimiber  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned— 

Engines- 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  or  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Water  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Rented— 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 


United  States. 


$78,142,022 

$45,262,148 

9,301,264 
$13,885,169 

11, 209,  397 
$15,952,066 

4, 694, 492 
$7,928,791 

2,517,549 
$3,972,332 

244, 457 
$345,337 

192,997 
$284, 385 

1, 213, 134 
$2,894,068 

$11,644,042 

1, 302, 876 
$3,894,272 

788,675 
$2,192,085 

539,082 
$1,638,719 

486,945 
$732, 128 

317,366 
$818, 572 

298, 313 
$495, 303 

177,227 
$409,452 

164, 429 
$285, 482 

141,527 
$342,985 

386, 452 
$835,044 

343,579,623 
$15,664,784 

121, 409, 881 
$6, 349, 381 

117,808,181 
$3, 299, 628 

40,737,089 
$1,758,610 

25,861,074 
$1, 702, 205 

19,559,573 
$1,410,838 

18,203,825 
$1, 144, 122 
$5,571,048 

1,402 
44, 879 


1,779 
42, 102 

149 
1,157 


5 
37 

35 
380 
24 


126 

918 

163 

17 


Alabama. 


$8,456 

$4, 146 

1,298 
$2,427 

150 
$240 


300 
$360 


20 
$30 


600 


62 
$129 

$4,210 

1,663 


167 
$260 


55 

$75 


$100 


Arkansas. 


$180,293 

$36,998 

24,992 
$36, 331 


Cahfornia. 


1,173 
$1, 667 


$8, 262 

3,067 
$6, 618 


1,025 
$1, 644 


3,001,003 
$129,094 


3,001,003 
$129,094 


$5,939 

14 
202 


163 


$23, 809, 988 

$2,  366, 661 

541,  776 
$845, 805 

7,182 
$12,928 

68, 142 
$144, 033 

65, 641 
$133,494 

18,852 
$30, 166 

4,681 
$9,826 

274,309 
$1, 190, 419 

$6,978,083 

744,715 
$2,640,624 

524,197 
$1,577,823 

532, 038 
$1,619,767 

31, 286 
$67,591 

171,298 
$457, 169 

196, 379 
$349, 307 

6,282 
$18,919 

47,071 
$101, 688 

16, 114 
$48,033 

64,215 
$97, 272 

300,308,919 
$13, 800, 601 

121, 409, 881 
J6, 349,  381 

114, 580, 431 
$3, 169, 878 

811, 254 
$40,659 

25, 845, 364 
$1,701,105 

19,659,673 
$1,410,838 

18, 102, 416 

$1,128,740 

$664,  643 

148 
3,960 


156 
3,218 


Connecticut. 


24 
105 


S3 

579 

25 


$69,457 

$51, 670 

19,389 
$37, 147 

2,035 
$4,070 


1,800 
$2,550 


6,645 
$7,903 

$7,387 


5,242 
$7,275 


60 
$112 


$400 

4 
128 


4 
128 


Delaware. 


$1,456,185 

$1,406,102 

679,080 
$1,007,595 

152,900 
$207,810 

131,147 
$178,729 


600 
$500 

5,200 
$7,695 

2,476 
$3,773 

$36,731 

1,843 
$4,211 

10,808 
$19,775 


383 
$625 


90 

$225 

3,040 
$3,760 


6,150 
$8,136 


$13,352 

47 
1,276 


69 
1,262 

1 
2 


20 
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minoiB. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi.     , 

Missouri. 

$3,111,866 

$2,946,788 

68,501 
$100,478 

1,773,085 
$2,403,720 

22,708 
$35,309 

243,827 
$321,458 

28,714 
$34,980 

$5,086,896 

$4,422,958 

1,166,143 
$1,820,876 

678,950 
$958,455 

425,314 
$644,439 

202,501 
$491,233 

35,278 
$57,417 

1,383 

$2,779,804 

$2,772,340 

60,444 
$102,956 

1,941,520 
$2,616,178 

29,754 
$47,615 

2,237 
$2,165 

907 
$1, 131 

$89,750 

$88,975 

21,505 
$30,391 

39,519 
$49,423 

3,506 
$4,143 

1,666 
$1,666 

2,790 
$2,890 

305 
$305 

107 
$157 

$225 

$1,891,790 

$1,714,414 

114 
$272 

763,295 
$1,525,089 

4,008 
$7,348 

54,805 
$92,231 

2,105 
$3,341 

$12,  466, 549 

$9,556,611 

3,638,363 
$4,976,098 

1,600,802 
$2,021,627 

622,263 
$1,019,131 

870,121 
$1,031,025 

19,592 
$24,283 

109,347 
$148,906 

197, 118 
$335,541 

$1,765,824 

352,244 
$753,003 

126,213 
$199,802 

$1,747,981 

$872, 145 

113,670 
$188,429 

66,379 
$103,751 

263,423 
$471,613 

31,273 
$53,335 

8,828 
$10,076  1 

$253,985 

$261,985 

1,520 
$2,280 

186, 070 

$3,359 

$3,347 

2,242 
$3,322 

$508,913 

$485,375 

280,280 
$413,886 

38,440 
$53,640 

78 

79 

80 
81 

82 

$248,712 

83 

84 

i 1 ::;;::;:. :;i 

85 

100    

$250    

248    

$543    



13 

$17 

3,487 
$4,182 

9,667 
$13,650 

86 
87 

88 
89 

90 
91 

31,642 
$50,843 

$15,115 

4.070 
$9,b09 

$2,330 

319,234 
$448,208 

$28,066 

6,065 
$14,915 

499 
$917 

1,580 
$2,295 

$100 

29,883 
$86, 133 

$121, 173 

23,795 
$44,941 

$501,098 

68,269 
$179,838 

3,960 
117, 686 

140 
$200 

$990 

1 

11 ! 

$25  ' 
$12 
5 

92 

93 

$5,964 
2,287 

94 
95 

1 

$12 

$3,794 

96 

■ 

270 
$486 

97 

1 

99 
100 

1 

1,482 
$2,225 

83 
SlOO 

150 
$225 

3,088 
$6,794 

47, 117 
$70,980 

30,104 
$47,869 

5,902 
$9,383 

30,442 
$47,349 

58, 758 
$81,164 

72, 130 
$129, 324 

195,695 
$426,950 

68,454 
$103,419 

12,684 
$44, 801 

37,020 
$51,227 

6,298 
$19,946 

9,077 
S-20,  337 

8,900 
$32,758 

13,428 
130,886 

3,665,221 
S179,  680 

1,369 

101 

1 

$2,086    10^ 

80 
$196 

1,525 





103 
104 



105 
106 

\                  $1,595 

107 

108 

i                                ' 

i 

42 

109 

no 

56 
$100 

2,121 
$3,181 

160 
$300 

4,953 



20  :  111 

$30  ,  112 

50,612 
$113,893 



487 
$990 



113 
114 

$10,144 

18,000 
$900 

115 
116 



::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::: 

117 
118 

119 
120 

1,  .118,145 

3,632,781 
$177,343 

CZZ'''I'Z''''Z. 

18,000 
$900 

121 
122 

$67,443 

'CZZZ:^'''^^'^'^'''.... 

123 
124 

1 

::::::;;:;!!;!!;a;;;;;" -•-■--  ------ 

1 

32,440 

$2,337 

$195,058 

72 
2,197 

86 
2,132 

10 
36 

$i,'6i6 

15 
398 

16 
397 

■""$'16,' 674' 

53 

885 

54 
881 

2 
4 

125 
126 

127 
128 
129 

1 

$82,520 
1,753 

26 

$635,872 

95 
4,438 

115 

4,127 

4 

45 

$7,364 

40 
2,348 

52 
2,302 

1 
10 

$550 

4 
103 

6 
103 

;                 $56,203 

72 
1,154 

81 
1,036 

2 
8 

1 

30 

1 

$1, 144, 114 

245 
6,685 

314 
5,661 

9 

124 

3 
50 

2 
40 

130 
131 

132 
133 

134 
135 

1 


136 
137 

1 
6 

3 
20 

1 
20 

1                          1 
11 

1 
1 
17 

J!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"  -  -'-''--^---- 

138 
.  139 

.  140 

14 
136 

8 
110 

7 
36 



2 

5 

75 

i2 



i'i io 

.  141 
.  142 

.  143 
.  144 
.  145 
.  146 
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Nebraska. 


$356,657 
S13, 100 
$82,000 
893,600 

$168,057 
6 

20 
$11, 184 

13 

$5, 590 

7 
$5, 594 

7 
$5,594 


1,631 

663 

292 

$62,065 

157 
$38, 672 

90 
$18,818 

45 

$4, 575 


11 

17 

26 

44 

730 

803 

149 

65 

16 


10 
89 
420 
363 
85 
62 


15 
218 
240 

45. 

22 


S26, 223 

$1 

$801 

825, 426 


New  Jersey. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital: 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Macliinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  iirm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations^ 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  onetime  during  the  year. 
Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year.. 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 

Wages ; 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworlcers,  em- 
ployed during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over- 
January  

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January  

February  

March 

April 

May ] .  ] 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October  

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January  

February " 

March | 

April '/.]['.'." 

May 

June 

July ;;;;;; 

August 1 

September '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

October '.'.'.'.'.'. 

November '.'.'" 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Kent  of  worljs ' 

Taxes,  not  including  internal  revenue 

Rent    of  offices,   interest,   insurance,  and    all    other 
sundry  expenses  not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used : 

Aggregate  cost 

Pnncipal  materials — 

Total  cost 

Purchased  in  raw  state , 

Purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form .' 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

MUl  supplies    ...  S318 

All  other  materials {207  350 

Freight Sljsoo 

'Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Colorado,  7;   Georgia,  4-  Idaho 
Me-dco,  1;  Oklahoma,  1;  Rhode  Island,  1;  South  Dakota,  1;  Washington,  H.   ' 


$308,966 

$95,259 

$90,702 

$4,557 

$4,239 


$1,718,192 

$85, 180 

$348,060 

$393,947 

$891, 005 

69 

48 
$35, 478 

13 
$12,850 

35 
$22,628 

29 
$20, 376 

6 
$2,252 

6,274 

■    2,809 

1,558 

$348, 156 

675 
$202, 396 

847 
$141,410 

36 
$4,350 


200 

221 

304 

285 

319 

615 

432 

1,321 

2,040 

1,546 

575 

342 

15 

16 

20 

17 

118 

307 

162 

2,036 

3,893 

2,540 

825 

215 

4 
4 


4 
36 
14 
83 
140 
98 
31 
10 

$155,091 
81,110 
86, 547 

$147,434 


New  York. 


81,432,209 

8717,877 

8696, 667 

$21,210 

819.393 

8125 

$1,936 

$686,959 

$5, 919 


549 

$9,806,857 
$506, 304 
$2,116,425 
82,367,393 
$4,816,735 
692 

428 
$444,797 

73 
$139,488 

355 
$305,309 

307 
$282, 569 

48 
822,740 

25,942 

10, 689 

6,618 

$1,903,983 

3,066 
$1,161,649 

3,391 
$720, 434 

161 
$21,900 


592 

515 

548 

675 

880 

2,108 

5,428 

5,224 

7,778 

6,751 

3,998 

2,295 

677 

438 

401 

479 

652 

2,099 

4,544 

6,541 

9,146 

7,824 

5,239 

2,752 

11 

11 

11 

13 

12 

93 

305 

410 

571 

346 

120 


8953, 366' 
$10,617 
$26,528 

8913,986 

$2,235 

$6,807,832 

$3, 600, 148 

$3,056,954 

$543,194 

8217,227 

8725 

814,082 

$2,939,468 

$36,182 


North 
Carolina. 

Ohio. 

Oregon. 

18 

77 

20 

132,607 
$8,600 
$5,375 
$7, 195 

Jll,  437 
23 

$1,768,001 

$87,603 

$362,437 

$470,266 

$847,696 

97 

$207,255 
$32,849 
$46,385 
$40,325 
$87,696 
21 

5 

$885 

117 
$75,327 

12 

$10,585 

1 
$100 

31 
$23,795 

4 
$5,775 

4 
$785 

86 
$51,532 

8 
$4,810 

4 

$785 

80 
$50,712 

7 
$4,290 

6 
$820 

$520 

847 

409 

160 

$41,862 

356 

175 

57 

$6,889 

8,349 

2,111 

1,577 

8400,061 

18 
$3,640 

864 
$280, 179 

38 

$18,229 

28 
$2,421 

661 
$114, 183 

105 
$21,134 

11 

$828 

52 
$5,699 

17 
$2,499 

3 
3 
3 
3 

5 
10 
45 
67 
62 
11 
2 
2 

48 

42 

59 

67 

161 

462 

668 

2,895 

3,530 

1,716 

544 

186 

1 
3 
10 
72 
67 
36 
160 
75 
24 
8 

19 

17 

31 

28 

54 

268 

466 

1,799 

2,809 

1,942 

416 

83 

4 
29 
92 
124 
82 

5 

2 
294 
210 
117 
353 
204 
79 

1 

4 

9 
43 
44 
32 

32 

70 

177 

212 

128 

5 

48 
43 
40 
48 
16 
9 

S3. 342 

840 

$215 

$859 

8163,735 
$3,210 
S9,311 

$161,214 

$23,548 

$1,252 
$22,296 

$2,228 
$24,637 

$1,725,473 

$165,902 

$11,075 
$11,075 

$755,413 
8746,419 

88,994 
$17,321 

$1,201 

$1,803 
$942,578 

$7,157 

$97,364 
883,305 
$14,059 
84,142 

$467 
$32 

$104 

$12,909 

$50 

$10S 

$63,619 

$669 

3;  Kentucky,  9;  Louisiana,  1;  Massachusetts,  5;  New  Hampshire,  4;  New 
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Pennsylvania.    South  Carolina. 


$774,664 
$22,502 
$135,610 
$331,340 
$285,212 
55 

47 

$21,182 

15 
$4,525 

32 
$16,657 

31 
$16,2<l7 

1 

$360 


2,959 
1,425 


53 


6 

17 

22 

17 

93 

362 

767 

822 

420 

111 

56 


$49 

$540,865 

$242,873 

$240,441 

$2,432 

$7,174 


$739 

$283,646 

$6,433 


$2,540 
$205 
$330 
$740 

$1,265 
S 


Tennessee. 


469 
$128,399 

10 
$1,044 

177 
$74,522 

3 
$500 

225 
$47,289 

6 
$481 

67 
$6,588 

1 

$63 

31 

29 

33 

39 

41 

81 
222 
560 
584 
348 

12 

13 

4 

103 

$3,489 

$1,460 
$1,460 


$150 


$6 

$1,803 

$70 


15 

$89, 525 
$4, 125 
$15,825 
$23, 750 
$45, 825 
16 

12 
$10,342 

4 

$3,250 


57,  092 

S 
57,092 


Texas. 


Utah. 


1.054 

.343 

203 

$30,489 

67 
$18,197 

112 
$10,526 

24 
$1,766 

$150,656 

$71,835 

$50,335 

$21,500 

$1,912 


$200 

$74,519 

$2,190 


14 

572,590 

$2,755 

$18,  T,55 

530,  WIO 

$20,  480 

7 


$4,101 

1 
$1,600 

7 
$2,601 

7 
$2,601 


546 

330 

89 

$11, 526 

20 
$4,921 

44 
$4, 719 

25 

$1,886 


15 

.^5 

146 

100 

196 

482 

179 

4.56 

8 

isi; 

60 

20 

$46,661 

$22,906 

$22, 506 

$400 

$1,000 


$22,065 
$600 


$302,489 
$9, 457 
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Table  15.— CANNING  AND  PRESERVING,  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES- 


Nebraska. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

North 
Carolina. 

Ohio. 

Oregon. 

78 

Products: 

$559,489 

$541,710 

3,210 
$4,930 

394,826 
$533,400 

$2,204,306 

$1,923,883 

796,724 
$1,273,426 

100 
$300 

118,200 
$245,270 

152,556 
$272,756 

13,«82 
$14,787 

21,547 
$40,952 

28,868 
$76,393 

$194,643 

9,767 
$19,370 

34,094 
$97,202 

$11,589,397 

$6,836,451 

184,894 
$389,036 

1,444,344 
$2,272,682 

1,509,629 
$2,698,291 

561,081 
$1,055,253 

45,063 
$72,780 

329 
$329 

186,728 
$448,080 

$1,207,760 

10,060 
$39,399 

51,309 
$172,944 

435 
$1,630 

259,296 
$354,817 

46,160 
$133,814 

41,195' 
$58,839 

126,303 
3292,240 

6,690 
$19,308 

18,737 
$60,623 

26,079 
$74,146 

31,643,381 
$1,346,040 

$44,741 

$25,168 

10,436 
$17,995 

1,191 
$1,864 

$2,840,359 

$2,718,931 

350,892 
$635,751 

1,280,006 
$1,736,603 

64,503 
$141,805 

143,606 
$241, 125 

33,656 
$44,546 

$282,328 

$30,045 

4,300 
$8,565 

79 

Canned  vegetables — 

xn 

Tomatoes- 

81 

Value  

82 

Corn — 

Cases 

H?. 

Value 

84 

Peas- 
Cases  .   . 

1,408 
$2,816 

4,009 
$10,892 

2,590 
$6,095 

K 

86 
87 

88 

Beans- 
Cases  

Value 

Pumpkins — 
Cases . 

1,000 
$1,200 

1,533 
$1,900 

4,869 
$5,309 

89 

Value 

90 

Sweet  potatoes— 

91 

Value '                -  - 

92 

Others- 

213 
$280 

$14,779 

7,427 
$11,415 

8,322 
$19,201 

$49,964 

12,762 
$35,134 

908 
$1,677 

$214,363 

1,670 
$6,312 

14,174 
$43,464 

93 

Value  . 

94 

Canned  fruits- 
Total  value .                .             

$18,993 

4,228 
$8,500 

96 

Peaches- 
Cases  

96 

Value 

97 

Pears — 

Cases 

98 

Value 

99 

Apricots — 

100 

Value 

:::::::::;::::           :::::; 

101 

Apples- 
Cases  .  . 

2,526 
$3, 364 

369 

$617 

3,427 
$5,145 

252 
$1, 160 

2,831 
$3,438 

79 
$384 

600 
$2,000 

359 
$903 

1,726 
$1,800 

3,760 
$300 

16,943 
$35,170 

27,346 
$72,465 

1,637 
$3,045 

4,342 
$15,549 

4,694 
$8,635 

9,75? 
$30,324 

123 
1399 

863,000 
$31,000 

102 

103 

Cherries- 
Cases  

2,974 
$8,661 

104 

Value 

106 

Plums— 
»                                 Cases 

Iflfi 

1 

107 

Raspberries- 
Cases  

1,476 
$4,202 

2,435 
$5,020 

12,669 
$30,950 

12,974 
$29, 138 

108 

Value 

::::::;::::::::: 

\m 

Blackberries— . 

7,602 
$9,636 

126 
$240 

no 

Value 

111 

Strawberries- 

112 

Value  

113 

Other- 
Cases  

.14 

Value 

116 

Dried  fruits — 

Total  pounds 

16 

Total  value 

1 

117 

Raisins- 
Pounds  

; 

,18 

Value 

1 

:.:::::: 

119 

Prunes- 
Pounds  

813,000 
$28,000 

50,000 
$3,000 

20 

Value 

1 

121 

Apples- 
Pounds  

■ 

31,458,702 
$1,331,8'.:5 

15,710 
$1,100 

1 

3.750 
SJOO 

n 

123 

Peaches- 
Pounds  



125 

Apricots- 
Pounds  



1 1 

127 
128 

Other- 
Pounds  

i 

68,969 

$13,045 

$2,199,146 

176 
8,346 

310 
7,837 

53 
295 

3 
64 

2 

7 

4t 
* 
19 



129 

no 

All  other  products 

Power: 

$3,000 

8 
378 

13 
370 

2 
8 

$85,939 

64 
1,801 

93 

1,737 

8 
44 

1 
3 

$580" 

4 
48 

3 
43 

$7i,"i64" 

73 
2,669 

78 
2,321 

6 
148 

$6,926' 

8 
212 

9 
206 

ni 

!j9 

Owned— 
Engines- 
Steam— 

33 

Horsepower 

M 

Gas  or  gasoline— 

NiiTnbp.r 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

136 

1 
1 

38 

Water  motors- 
Number  



2 
10 

5 
130 

2 

CO 

40 

Electric  motors- 
Number  

2 
7 

42 

43 
44 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Rented— 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

::::: 

\ 

45 
46 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 

;:;:::;::::::::: 

10 

5' 
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Pennsylvania. 

Soath  Carolina. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia.        West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

All  other 
states. 

$841,168 

$788,321 

96,790 
$162,071 

351,045 
$453,170 

39,799 
$64,350 

79,763 
$91,416 

5,647 
$6,506 

225 
$319 

4,104 
$10,489 

$41,576 

459 
$1,409 

4,029 
$7,756 

$6,240 

$4,284 

1.677 
$2,934 

$240,296 

$165, 157 

89.821 
$132,390 

6,765 
$10, 350 

$84,933 

$19,705 

8,962 
$15,296 

31 

$801,958 

$659,509 

312.430 
*ji:6, 578 

$112,711 
$111,111 

$910,859 

$879,905 

583,145 
$747,838 

17,414 
$23,797 

12,500 
$24,600 

17,360 
$27, 441 

$75,367 

$57,662 

39,067 
$56,495 

188 
$200 

$2,847,127 

$2,732,967 

6,699 
$11,496 

388,600 
$671,195 

1,226,538 
$2,011,226 

$1,245,422 

$786,824 

222,900 
$394,075 

32,721 
$46,441 

110,016 
$208,018 

34,393 
$51,858 

13,393 
$18,163 

78 

79 
80 

SI 

42,839 
$96,468 

82 

S.i3 

83 

1 
1 

41,634 
$8U, loo 

84 

'   "                         1         "■                       1 

85 

213                       10,451 
X^i>0                     S11.3n4 

5.303 
$8,220 

1.160 

5,445 
$10,040 

1,668 

33.3.™ 

86 

$1,967                 $66,968 

87 

413 
$548 

6  267 

4,099 

88 

1 

52.276 

$6,657 

89 

9  .13.'; 

! 

29,738 
$42,615 

8,653 
$13,714 

$22,305 

3,651 
$6,804 

449 
$718 

90 

$10,475  I                   $4,356 

91 

431  ' 
$1,090 

$1,796 

4S7 
$1,216 

$180 

635  1                    1,211 
$2,280                     S4.603 

47,260 
$77,426 

38,909 
$68,269 

$210,774 

14,576 
$36,452 

10,306 
$32,223 

3,247 
$9,132 

24,348 
$38,949 

17,459 
$36,364 

6,001 
$10,667 

2,200 
$7,025 

8,305 
$13,137 

2,600 
$8,200 

6,354 
$18,635 

2,433,600 
$102,760 

92 

93 

Sn,326                    863  242 

591,686 

17,845 
$43,868 

8,300 

$17,695 

6,730 
$16,055 

94 

30,086 
$52,989 

95 

96 

97 

$21,079 

3,362 
$8,200 

2,346 
$4,687 

2,749 
$6,370 

3,428 
$4,329 

811 
$2,217 

201 
$467 

98 

99 

------ ; 

100 

17,159 
$23,463 

885 
$3,259 

1,079 
$1,873 

904 
$1,396 

49 

$84 

900 
$1,200 

568 
$1,136 

218.454 
$6,576 

143                           750 
$■^5                     $1,140 

200 
$402 

402 
$685 

5,375 
$6,455 

11 
$13 

200 
$240 

101 

102 

103 



104 

I 

1,200 
$1,400 

105 

i     

106 

J 

107 

108 

5,355 
$6,670 

109 

$175                     $4,986  ,                   $8,141 

110 

111 

112 

9,550  i                        380 
$15,200  '                   $1,710 

287 
$469 

6,250 
$400 

750 
$960 

113 

114 

115 

116 

1                                  ! 

117 
118 

6,250 
$400 

2,408,600 
$101,350 

26,000 
$1,400 

119 

1 

120 

218,454 

] 

1 

121 
122 

$6,576 

i 

123 

;;;;;;;;;; Z^  \  ZZZLZZ^Z. 

ZZ''J''Z'Z^1 

125 
126 



''ZZZlZZ''Z 

127 
128 

$41695 

46 

880 

62 
5 

1 
5 

iieo' 

1 

12 

1 
12 

$53,' sis $i,'986' 

13  1                            9 
360                           149 

15  i                            9 
360                           149 

$56,'363" 

18 
500 

18 
500 

$i,"666' 

4 
79 

5 
79 

58,'649" 

61 
955 

60 
943 

2 
12 

2 
36 

2 
36 

$114,160 

39 
2,830 

57 
2,664 

7 
256 

2 
10 

$145,074 

29 
1,028 

36 
1,014 

6 
14 

129 

130 
131 

132 
133 

134 

1.3S 

i 
5 

i 
'1 

i 

t::::::;::::;:;: 

1 

136 
137 

138 
139 

!  140 
141 
142 

t 

'  143 

144 

I  145 

,  146 
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CANNING  AND  PEESERVING,  FISH. 


Table  16  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  establishments  engaged  in  canning  and  preserving 
fish  as  returned  at  the  censuses  of  1890,  1900,  and  1905, 
with  the  percentage  of  increase  for  each  census  period. 

Table  16.- — Canning  and  preserving,  fish — comparative  summary,  vnth 
per  cent  of  increase:  1890  to  1905. 


Number  of  establishments . 

Capital 

Salaried    officials,    clerks, 

etc.,  number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,       average 

number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over. 


19051 


Women  16  years  and 
over 


Children  under  16  years 


Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 

Fish 

Other  products 


373 
'519,853,016 

785 
$873,  483 

6,959 
$3, 241, 740 

5,262 
J2, 738, 157 

1,367 

1445,  228 

330 

S58,355 

<$3,082,771 

S15,885,354 

$26,377,210 

$25,424,390 

$952,820 


1900 


346 
$19,  454, 222 

611 
$580, 220 

13,  355 

$4,207,414 

9,676 

$3, 711, 282 

2,533 

$369, 781 

1,146 

$126, 351 

$880, 687 

$13, 160, 451 

$21, 999, 249 

$20, 117,  517 

$1,881,732 


1890 


110 
$3, 186,  975 

2182 
'$120,263 

6,020 

$1, 128, 143 

3,787 


841 

$121, 059 

392 

$20, 396 

$280,  660 

$4, 710, 709 

$6, 972, 268 

l") 


PEE   CENT  OF 
INCKEASE. 


1900 

to 
1906 


7.8 
2.0 

28.5 
50.5 

M7.9 

2  23.0 
=  45.6 
'26.2 

M6.0 

20.4 

•  71.2 

3  53.8 
250.0 

20.7 

19.9 

26.4 

5  49.4 


1890 

to 
1900 


214.5 
610.4 

235.7 
382.6 

166.1 
273.0 
155.5 
276.1 

201.2 
205.5 
192.3 
619.5 
213.8 
179.4 
215.5 


1  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  8  establishments,  engaged  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  of  other  products.  These  establishments  packed  fish  to  the  value 
of  $274,403. 

2  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only 
reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

8  Decrease. 

*  Includes  amounts  reported  as  wages  at  previous  censuses, 

*  Not  reported  separately  in  1890. 

While  the  canning  and  preserving  of  fish  had  be- 
come of  considerable  importance  before  1890,  no 
accurate  statistics  of  the  industry  appear  prior  to  the 
census  of  that  year.  At  the  census  of  1850  the  fishing 
industry  was  classed  as  manufacturing,  and  at  that 
time  products  valued  at  $10,056,163  were  reported 
for  1,407  establishments.  In  1860  fisheries  were  again 
reported,  at  which  time  were  shown  1,970  establish- 
ments with  products  valued  at  $14,284,405.  While 
the  statistics  of  canning  and  preserving  fish  were 
probably  included  in  the  above  figures  there  was  no 
separate  classification  for  this  branch  of  the  work.  In 
1870,  under  the  head  "fish,  cured  and  packed,"  75 
establishments  with  products  amounting  to  $1,592,591 
were  reported.  In  1880  there  was  no  classification 
covering    the    canning    and    preserving    of   fish,    the 


reports  for  such  establishments,  if  taken,  being  in- 
cluded under  other  classifications. 

In  1890  the  Census  Office  made  the  first  separation 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  canning  and  preserving 
industry.  At  that  time  110  establishments  were 
reported  as  engaged  in  canning  and  preserving  fish. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  was  $3,186,975,  and 
the  value  of  products  $6,972,268,  for  the  production 
of  which  5,020  wage-earners  were  employed,  receiving 
in  wages  the  sum  of  $1,128,143.  In  1900  the  number 
of  establishments  had  increased  to  346,  a  gain  of  214.5 
per  cent;  the  capital  to  $19,454,222,  a  gain  of  510.4 
per  cent;  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  to 
13,355,  a  gain  of  166.1  per  cent;  and  the  wages  paid 
to  $4,207,414,  a  gain  of  273  per  cent.  The  value  of 
products  reached  the  sum  of  $21,999,249,  or  215.5  per 
cent  more  than  in  1890. 

From  1900  to  1905  the  number  of  establishments 
increased  from  346  to  373,  or  7.8  per  cent;  capital,  from 
$19,454,222  to  $19,853,016,  or  2  per  cent;  and  value 
of  products,  from  $21,999,249  to  $26,377,210,  a  gain 
of  19.9  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  wage-earners 
decreased  from  13,355  in  1900  to  6,959  in  1905,  or 
47.9  per  cent,  while  the  amount  paid  for  wages 
dropped  from  $4,207,414  to  $3,241,740,  or  23  per  cent. 
This  decrease  is  due,  as  before  indicated,  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  methods  employed  at  the  two  censuses 
of  reporting  contract  labor.  A  large  part  of  the  work 
at  fish  canning  establishments,  particularly  the  salmon 
canneries,  is  under  the  contract  system.  The  canner 
contracts  with  parties  to  furnish  labor  for  packing  the 
fish  at  an  agreed  sum  per  case,  usually  guaranteeing 
that  a  certain  number  of  cases  shall  be  packed  during 
the  season.  In  1890  the  returns  for  many  of  these 
establishments  reported  such  employees  as  wage- 
earners,  and  the  amount  paid  under  such  contract  as 
the  wages  paid;  while  in  1905  this  item  was  in  all 
cases  included  under  contract  work  which  appears 
in  the  statistics  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, which  item  shows  an  increase  in  1905  over 
1900  of  $2,202,084,  or  250  per  cent. 

Table  17  presents,  by  states  and  territories,  a  com- 
parative summary  of  the  statistics  for  the  canning 
and  preserving  of  fish  as  returned  at  the  censuses  of 
1900  and  1905. 
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Table  17.— CANNING  AND  PEESERVING,  FISH— COMPAKATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:   1905  AND  1900. 


STATE  OR  TERRITORY. 


Census. 


United  States. 


Alaska. 


California.. 
Delaware'. 


Illinois. 


Louisiana. 


Uatne. 


Maryland ' 

Massacliusetts . 


Uichigan.. 


Ulssissippi^ 
New  York.. 


Oregon. 


Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states . 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1900 


190O 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1906 
1900 


1905 
1900 


!1905 
11900 


Num- 
ter  ol 
estab- 
lisli- 
ments. 


373 
346 


141 
117 


Capital. 


$19,853,016 
19,454,22:2 


10, 275, 736 
3,203,228 

464,330 
691,285 

1,935 

13,390 
2,655 

331,971 
186, 689 

2,144,690 
8,481,056 

65,600 

1,976,171 
1,734,227 

18,350 


598, 553 
lOO,  564 

1,653,097 
2,658,642 

37,800 
10, 325 

2,036,327 
2,222,726 

112,001 
4,590 

190,600 
61,320 


■WAGE-EARNERS  AND 
"WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


6,959 
13, 355 


1,805 
2,092 

195 
376 


147 
236 


2,562 
5,567 


1,031 
1,328 

16 

19 

231 

160 
66 

351 
636 


543 
2,190 


57 
146 


Wages. 


J3, 241, 740 
4,207,414 


960,081 
1,242,642 

81,516 
158,888 


2,118 
2,642 

48,623 
44,710 

1,047,691 
1, 184, 850 

63,500 

438, 482 
475, 123 

7,540 
7,961 

41,028 

92, 196 
20,842 

200,481 
219,744 

15,431 
4,545 

314, 739 
711,214 

13,076 
1,010 

29,766 
28,715 


Miscella- 
neous ex- 
penses. 


$3,082,771 
880,687 


1,826,590 
160,864 

25,907 
23,370 


735 
526 

74,407 
6,408 

239, 619 
97,859 

11,020 

191,703 
118,058 

1,014 
1,318 

17,997 

77,543 
11,741 

183,981 
147,858 

5,997 
496 

430, 474 
285,363 

11,458 
1,005 

13,343 

6,735 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


$15, 885, 354 
13, 160, 461 


3, 546, 208 
1,587,883 

483,447 
449,718 


13,210 
3,195 

157,306 
67,583 

2,982,025 
2,578,636 


3,431,956 
3,471,112 

78,413 
62,949 

190,441 

923,915 
134,211 

1,700,298 
1,182,218 

41,364 
13,239 

2, 126, 825 
3,086,865 

218,716 
28,142 

182,682 
1.53, 416 


Value  ol 
products. 


$26,377,210 
21,999,249 


7,735,782 
3,821,136 

788,438 
866,432 

8,473 

22,060 
8,900 

410,259 
144,379 

6,055,091 
4,779,733 

248,  lOO 

4,598,444 
4,619,362 

94,150 
66,077 

337,939 

1,300,425 
197,869 

2,677,746 
1,788,809 

92,043 
24,700 

3, 187, 149 
4,831,038 

259,324 
36,792 

256,299 
221, 510 


'  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  in  1905. 
>  None  reported  in  1906. 

•Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Delaware,  1;  Florida,  1;  Maryland,  2;  Minnesota,  1;  New  Jersey,  2;  Pennsylvania,  1. 

'  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Missouri,  1;  New  Hampshire,  1;  New  Jersey,  1;  North  Carolina,  1;  Ohio,  2;  Pennsylvania,  1;  South  Carolina,  I; 
Texas,  1. 


Alaska  produced  the  largest  amount  of  canned  fish 
during  1905,  and  made  the  greatest  absolute  increase 
in  value  of  products.  This  item  increased  from 
$3,821,136  in  1900  to  $7,735,782  in  1905,  a  gain  of 
$3,914,646,  or  102.4  per  cent.  The  number  of  estab- 
lishments increased  from  36  to  63,  or  75  per  cent,  and 
the  capital  invested  from  $3,203,228  to  $10,275,736,  a 
gain  of  220.8  per  cent.  Next  in  importance  to  Alaska 
in  1905  was  the  state  of  Maine,  which  reported  prod- 
ucts to  the  value  of  $5,055,091,  a  gain  over  1900  of 
$275,358,  or  5.8  per  cent.  The  number  of  establish- 
ments in  this  state  increased  from  117  to  141,  an  in- 
crease of  20.5  per  cent,  but  the  total  capital  dropped 
from  $8,481,056  to  $2,144,690,  a  decrease  of  $6,336,366, 
or  74.7  per  cent.  Two  facts  help  to  account  for  this 
decrease.  The  Seacoast  Packing  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  sardine  packers  in  the  state  in  1900,  went  out  of 
existence  in  1902,  and  a  number  of  their  plants  were 
not  in  operation  during  the  last  census  year.  While 
all  the  items  of  capital  were  less  in  1905  than  in  1900, 


the  greater  part  of  the  decrease  was  in  ' '  cash  and  sun- 
dries," under  which  is  reported  bills  ^receivable,  mate- 
rials, products,  and  cash  on  hand,  and  other  sundries. 
This  division  of  capital  shows  a  decrease  of  $4,498,094, 
indicating  the  probability  of  a  larger  amount  of  stock 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  business  year  in  1900  than  in 
1905;  for,  although  the  amount  of  sardines  packed  in 
the  season  of  1904  was  the  largest  that  had  ever  been 
known  in  the  business,  the  condition  of  the  market  was 
such  that  the  close  of  the  year  found  the  companies 
comparatively  clear  of  goods. 

The  other  leading  states  in  the  production  of  canned 
fish  were,  in  the  order  named,  Massachusetts,  Wash- 
ington, and  Oregon.  For  Massachusetts  products 
valued  at  $4,598,444  were  reported  in  1905,  a  decrease 
from  1900  of  $20,918,  or  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
The  number  of  establishments  decreased  from  61 
to  50,  while  the  capital  increased  from  $1,734,227  to 
$1,976,171.  For  Washington  the  value  of  products 
was  $3,187,149  in  1905,  as  compared  with  $4,831,038 
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in  1900,  a  decrease  of  34  per  cent.  The  number  of 
establishments  reported  at  both  censuses  was  36,  but 
the  capital  shows  a  decrease  from  $2,222,726  in  1900 
to  $2,036,327  in  1905.  For  Oregon  products  valued  at 
.$2,577,74.6  were  reported,  an  increase  over  1900  of  44.1 
per  cent.  As  previously  stated,  there  was  a  decrease 
in  number  of  wage-earners  and  amount  of  wages  paid 
in  the  fish  canning  industry  in  the  leading  states,  due 


to  differences  in  methods  of  classifying  the  data  at  the 
two  censuses. 

In  Table  18  the  rank  of  the  states  and  territories 
where  fish  canning  establishments  are  located  is  shown 
according  to  number  of  establishments,  capital,  wage- 
earners,  wages,  and  value  of  products.  The  statistics 
from  which  this  table  is  constructed  are  contained  in 
Tables  17  and  23. 


Table  18.— CANNING  AND  PRESERVING,  FISH— RANK  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  BY  NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS, 
CAPITAL,  WAGE-EARNERS,  WAGES,  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS:  1905  AND  1900. 


STATE  OE  TEREITOBT. 


BANK  ACCORDING   TO- 


Number  of  es- 
tablishments. 


Capital. 


1905 


Alaska 

Maine 

Massachusetts.. 
Washington . . . . 
Oregon 

New  York 

California 

Louisiana 

Wisconsin 

Pennsylvania... 

Michigan 

Virginia 

New  Jersey 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Maryland 

Delaware , 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina . 

Texas 

South  Carolina. 
New  Hampshire 
Ohio 


0) 
C) 

(') 
(') 
(■) 


14 
14 
(') 
11 
17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
,     16 


^^ 


6 

7 

17 

23 

16 
12 
15 
19 
(') 

10 
20 


Wage-earners  and  wages. 


Average 
number. 


Wages. 


1905 


8 
10 
11 

12 
9 
13 
15 
16 

14 
17 

(') 

(■) 

(■) 

(■) 

0) 

(■)• 

(■) 

(') 


1900 


(') 


0) 


o 

9 
16 

10 
16 
12 
20 
0) 


1905 


(1) 
« 

?'> 
0) 
0) 

(') 
(■) 


1900 


(>) 


0) 


0) 


11 

17 
18 
20 
W 


Value  of 
products. 


1905 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

0) 

(') 


(■) 


1900 


(') 


6 
11 
13 


12 
16 
15 
18 


(') 


7 
10 

14 
17 
20 
21 
22 


1  None  reported. 


Alaska  advanced  from  fourth  rank  in  1900  to  first  in 
1905  in  the  value  of  products  reported,  passing  Wash- 
ington, Maine,  and  Massachusetts.  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Oregon  ranked  second,  third,  and  fifth, 
respectively,  at  both  censuses.  Washington  dropped 
from  first  rank  in  1900  to  fourth  in  1905. 

Alaska  advanced  from  third  to  second  rank  in  num- 
ber of  establishments  and  number  of  wage-earners 
employed,  and  from  second  to  first  in  capital  invested, 
but  dropped  from  first  to  second  in  amount  of  wages 
paid.  In  number  of  establishments  and  average  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  Maine  was  first  at  both  censuses, 
but  dropped  from  first  to  second  place  in  capital  and 
advanced  from  second  to  first  in  amount  of  wages  paid. 
Massachusetts  advanced  from  fourth  to  third  place  in 
wage-earners  and  wages,  from  fifth  to  fourth  in  capital, 
and  dropped  from  second  to  third  in  number  of  estab- 
lishments. In  1 905  Washington  was  fourth  in  all  these 
items  except  capital,  in  which  it  was  third.     Oregon 


was  fifth  in  all  items  in  1905,  and  New  York  sixth  in  all 
except  average  number  of  wage-earners,  in  which  it 
ranked  seventh. 

In  Tables  19,  20,  21,  and  22  the  statistics  for  canned 
salmon,  canned  sardines,  canned  shrimp,  and  salted 
cod  are  shown,  by  states  and  territories,  in  the  order  of 
production.  Similar  information  can  be  obtained  for 
each  class  of  fish  shown  by  referring  to  Table  23. 

Table  19. — Quantity  and  value  of  canned,  salmon,  hy  states  and 
territories:  1905. 

(Canning  season  of  1904.) 


STATE   OR  TERRITORY. 


United  States 

Alaska , 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Pounds. 


169,771,537 


122,012,981 

26,601,429 

20, 187, 669 

969,568 


Value. 


$11,843,521 


7,618,579 

2,431,605. 

1,694,762 

98,576 
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As  shown  by  Table  19,  Alaska  produced  more  canned 
salmon  than  all  the  other  states  and  territories  com- 
bined. Of  the  169,771,537  pounds  reported  for  the 
United  vStates,  Alaska  produced  122,012,981  pounds, 
or  71.9  per  cent,  and  of  the  total  value  of  products 
of  $11,843,521  Alaska  produced  S7,618,579,  or  64.3 
per  cent.  Washington  ranked  second,  with  26,601 ,429 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,431,605,  and  Oregon  third,  with 
20,187,559  pounds,  valued  at  $1,694,762.  California 
was  the  only  other  state  for  which  production  of 
canned  salmon  was  reported,  there  being  969,568 
pounds,  valued  at  $98,575. 

Table  20. —QuajUity  and  value  of  canned  sardines,  iy  states:  1903. 
(Canning  season  of  1904.) 


STATE. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

United  States 

87,224,524 

$4,380,498 

Maine 

86,218,610 
860,000 
145,914 

4,291,324 

California 

78,000 

New  York  ...                

11,174 

Practically  all  of  the  sardines  canned  in  the  United 
States  diu'ing  the  census  year  were  packed  in  the  state 
of  Maine.  Of  the  total  of  87,224,524  pounds  for  the 
United  States,  86,218,610  pounds,  or  98.8  per  cent, 
were  reported  for  Maine,  the  value  being  $4,291,324 
out  of  a  total  of  §4,380,498  for  the  country.  The  only 
other  states  for  which  sardine  canning  was  reported 
were  California  and  New  York,  the  former  state  re- 
porting 860,000  pounds,  valued  at  $78,000,  and  the 
latter  145,914  pounds,  valued  at  $11,174. 

Table  21. — QimntUy  and  value  of  canned  shrimp,  hy  states:  1905. 
(Canning  season  of  1904.) 


STATE. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

United  States      -                    -  -- 

5,087,395 

$478,931 

3,761,655 

1,314,775 

10,965 

345,708 

Mississippi 

132,015 

1,208 

While  there  were  but  three  establishments  in  the 
country  the  principal  product  of  which  was  canned 


shrimp,  there  were  nine  others  for  which  shrimp  was 
reported  as  a  minor  product.  The  pounds  and  value 
of  such  minor  products  are  included  in  Table  21.  It 
appears  from  the  table  that  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
are  practically  the  only  states  in  which  canned  shrimp 
is  produced.  The  production  in  Louisiana  was  the 
largest,  and  amounted  to  3,761,655  pounds,  with  a 
value  of  $345,708.  For  Mississippi  1,314,775  pounds, 
valued  at  $132,015,  were  reported.  The  amount 
canned  in  all  the  other  states  was  but  10,965  pounds, 
valued  at  $1,208. 

Table  22. — Quantity  and  voUue  of  salted  cod,  hy  states:  1905. 
(Season  of  1904.) 


STATE. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

United  States      .                     

48,757,819 

$3,013,320 

Massachusetts -                        

37,913,154 

2,682,355 

876,  a50 

7,285,460 

2,611,159 

141,345 

Washington 

49,366 

311,450 

In  pounds  and  value  of  salted  cod  Massachusetts 
was  first,  more  than  three  times  the  combined  output 
of  the  other  states  being  produced  there.  The  total 
for  the  United  States  was  48,757,819  pounds,  valued 
at  $3,013,320;  for  Massachusetts  37,913,154  pounds, 
with  a  value  of  $2,511,159,  were  reported,  or  77.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity,  and  83.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  for  the  country.  For  Maine  2,682,355 
pounds,  valued  at  $141,345,  were  reported;  and  for 
Washington  876,850  pounds,  having  a  value  of  $49,366. 
For  the  other  states  only  49,460  pounds,  with  a  value 
of  $4,090,  were  reported. 

Table  23  shows  the  detailed  statistics,  by  states  and 
territories,  for  the  industry  of  fish  canning  and  pre- 
serving as  returned  at  the  census  of  1905.  As  in  the 
case  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Table  15,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  include  in  the  group  of  "all  other 
states"  some  states  reporting  three  or  more  estab- 
lishments to  avoid  disclosing  operations  of  individual 
establishments. 
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Table  23.— CANNING  AND  PRESERYING,  FISH— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905. 


Number  ol  estaMishmeuts 

Capital: 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  imple- 
ments   

Casli  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  man- 
agers, clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number , 

Total  salaries 

Men- 
Number 

Salaries , 

Women — 

Number , 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers, 
and  total  wages: 
Greatest  number  employed  at  any 

one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one 

time  during  the  year , 

Average  number 

Total  wage  s , 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over^ 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  ol  wage-earners,  in- 
cluding pieceworkers,  employed  dur- 
li^  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over- 
January 

Feb  r  iia'ry 

March 

April 

May 

Jime 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March . ." 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  ol  works 

Taxes,   not   including  internal 

revenue 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insur- 
ance, and  all  other  sundry 
expenses  not  hitherto  included . 

Contract  work. 

Materjals  used: 

Aggregate  cost 

Principal  materials — 

Total  cost 

Purchased  in  raw  state.. 
Purchased  in  partially 

manulactured  form 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

AU  other  materials 

Freight 


United 
States. 


373 

.519,863,016 
$2,088,369 
S3, 472, 541 

S4, 597, 028 

$9,695,078 

341 

785 
S873,  483 

95 
S226, 766 


$646, 717 

616 
$616,052 

74 
$30, 665 


Alaska. 


16,881 


6, 9m 
$3,241,740 

6,262 
$2, 738, 167 

1,367 
$445,228 

330 
$58,356 


1,759 
1,707 
1,883 
5,194 
6,980 
7,456 
7,857 
8,853 
8,471 
6,184 
4,655 
2,145 

313 
341 

446 
826 
1,237 
1,385 
1,832 
2,425 
2,835 
2,678 
1,826 


17 
16 
73 
185 
382 
404  ' 
530 
630 
710 
596 
396 
21 

$3,082,771 
$60, 566 

$152, 106 


$1,649,637 
$1,220,563 

$15, 885, 354 

$10,  329, 084 
$9, 813, 850 

$515, 234 

$281,062 

$11,474 

$22,  663 

$5, 042,  361 

$198,  7.TO 


$10,275,736 
$1,151,282 
$1,696,965 

$2,640,001 

$4, 787, 498 

13 

175 
$291,951 

33 
$9*,  600 


142 
$197, 451 


136 
$193, 136 


6 
$4, 316 


3,936 

3,651 

1,805 

$950,081 

1,766 
$942, 312 

27 
$6, 548 

12 
$1,221 


27 

27 

135 

2,658 

3,606 

3,734 

3,660 

3,658 

2,785 

601 

285 

17 


Illinois. 


$13,390 
S6, 500 
$6,900 

$650 

$340 

4 


4 
4 

$2, 118 


$2, 118 


Louisi- 
ana. 


$1, 826, 590 
$60 

$82, 680 


$738, 288 
$1,005,662 

$3,646,208 

$1, 421, 142 
$1,421,142 


$146,240 


$10, 383 

$1, 843, 620 

$124, 823 


$735 


5155 


$580 


$331, 971 
$16,500 
$37, 500 

$56,987 

$220,984 

6 

44 
$27, 358 

3 

$5,500 


41 
$21, 858 

37 
$20, 691 

4 
$1, 167 


87 

147 

$48, 623 

44 
$21,273 


$21, 840 

23 
$5, 510 


6 
6 
56 
65 
60 
10 
55 
S3 
87 
68 
28 
5 

1 

1 

93 

105 

97 

20 

70 

150 

150 

162 

110 

1 


Maine. 


$74, 407 

$6,366 

$68,041 


$13, 210 

$12, 410 
$12, 380 

$30 
$250 


$550 


$157,  306 

$88,285 
$88, 285 


$3, 108 


$396 
$66,  618 


141 

$2,144,690 
$105, 686 
$494,275 

$484,  .WS 

$1,060,175 

149 

147 
$148, 499 

26 
$42,836 


121 
$106, 663 

102 
$98, 803 

19 
$6, 860 


7,310 

3,410 
2,562 
$1,047,691 

1,386 
$673,620 

911 
$326,448 

265 
$47, 623 


203 

177 

203 

714 

1,315 

1,612 

1,646 

2,367 

2,988 

2,929 

2,169 

310 

94 

97 

115 

481 

820 

1,012 

1,079 

1,707 

2,123 

1,952 

1,3.50 

102 

3 
2 
3 

117 
298 
364 
404 
612 
610 
508 
354 
5 

$239, 619 
$13, 789 

$11, 657 


$212, 569 
$1,604 

$2,982,025 

$1,239,620 
$816, 267 

$424, 353 
$55,152 


Massa- 
chusetts. 


$3, 113 
$1,678,003 
$6,137 


50 

$1,976,171 
$167, 515 
$248, 450 

$223, 143 

$1,337,063 

78 

155 
$128, 582 

2 
$8,600 


153 
$120,082 

130 
$112,029 

23 
$8,053 


1,695 

708 

1,031 

$438, 482 

837 
$396, 651 

193 
$42, 701 

1 

$130 


862 
855 
790 
638 
664 
707 
750 
775 
922 
1,058 
1,050 
973 

164 
184 
180 
155 
169 
195 
202 
192 
222 
238 
228 
187 


Mich- 
igan. 


$18, 350 
$1,250 
$10,500 

$1,300 

$5,300 

6 

1 
$300 


New 
York. 


1 
$300 


1 
$300 


22 

13 
16 

$7, 540 

16 
$7, 540 


$191,703 
$16, 420 

$13, 635 


$161,556 
$192 

$3, 431, 955 

$3,053,140 
$3,032,526 

$20, 015 

$6,  867 

$3, 286 

$450 

$365,  368 

$12, 845 


15 

$598,553 
$82,200 
$77,878 

$53, 357 

$386,118 

24 

32 
$31,502 

2 
$6,820 


30 
$24, 682 

25 
$22, 586 

6 
$2,096 


176 

151 

160 

$92, 196 

131 

$84, 324 

29 

$7, 872 


Oregon. 


$1,014 

$72 

$192 


$750 


$78, 413 

$76, 100 
.$75, 145 

$955 
$676 


$1,638 


131 
131 
130 
131 
128 
127 
127 
123 
127 
137 
139 
141 


$77,543 
$13, 386 

$1,449 


$62,708 


•  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows: 


$923,916 

$898,723 
$864, 511 

$44, 212 

$4, 247 

$6, 780 

$295 

$14, 795 

$75 


25 

$1,653,097 
$340,387 
$376, 286 

$413,948 

$522, 476 

13 

85 
$85, 492 

12 
$28,140 


73 

$57, 352 

71 
$56, 272 

2 
$1,080 


1,091 

621 

351 

$200, 481 

320 
$190, 447 

28 
$9,614 

3 
$520 


61 

60 
66 
310 
378 
426 
584 
710 
545 
421 
215 
64 


Washing- 
ton. 


2 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

$ia3,981 
$1, 150 

$10,438 


$102, 532 
$69, 861 

$1,700,298 

$1,284,637 
$1,283,377 

$1,160 

$23, 619 

$772 

$4, 364 

$368, 191 

$18, 825 


$2,036,327 
$150, 550 
$329,148 

$605,184 

$951,445 

13 

87 
$94,036 

12 
$20,600 


76 
$73,636 

73 
$72,316 

2 
$1,220 


1,185 

796 

543 

$314, 739 

507 
$303,052 

31 
$10,759 

'    5 
$928 


257 
231 
227 
388 
543 
586 
751 
785 
738 
699 
505 
374 


Wis- 
consin. 


$430,474 
$11, 599 

$22,166 


$253,966 
$142,744 

$2,126,825 

$1,483,286 
$1,474,195 

$9,091 

$31,143 

$807 

$2, 853 

$583, 167 

$24,569 


$112,001 

$600 
$17,900 

$8,095 

$85,406 

7 

10 
$5,522 

1 
$470 


9 
$5,052 

6 

$3,778 

3 

$1,274 


46 

24 

30 
$13,076 


$13,076 


All  other 
states.  1 


$11,468 
$266 

$525 


$10, 677 


$218,716 

$183,135 
$183,065 

$70 

$1,097 

$410 

$95 

$32, 979 

$1,000 


25 

$692, 730 
$66,900 
$176,749 

$109,808 
$339,273 


49 
$60,241 


$19,500 


45 
$40,741 

36 
$36,441 


$4,300 


1,020 

423 

310 

$126,713 

221 
$104,744 


$19,546 

21 
$2,423 


153 
164 
225 
252 
250 
213 
246 
313 
232 
210 
199 
195 


31 
30 
45 
40 
41 
248 
121 
78 
59 
45 
52 

14 

14 
38 
29 
29 

8 
65 
14 

8 
14 
14 
15 

$45,247 
$3,833 

$3,043 


$37,871 
$600 

$707,483 

$688,706 
$573,968 

$14,748 
$8,054 
$420 
$715 
$98, 632 
$10, 456 


Calilomia,13;  Delaware,  l;  Florida,  l;  Maryland,  2;   Minnesota,  1;  New  Jersey,  2;  Pennsylvania.  1;  Virginia.  4. 
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Table  23.— CANNING  AND  PRESERVING,  FISH— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905— Continuad. 


United 
States. 


I 


Aggregate  value |S-6, 377, 210 

Canned  flsh— 

Total  pounds 2b4, 236, 435 

Total  value 516,861,094 

Salmon — 

Pounds 169,771,537 

Value $11,843,521 

Sardines — 

Pounds 87,224,524 

Value $4,380,498 

Bhriinp — 

Pounds.: I    3,757,310 

Value $345,716 

Mackerel —  i 

Pounds I     1,568,450 

Value $114,702 

Cral.s— 

Pounds 225,4.32 

Value $58,753 

Clams — 

Pounds 943,512 

Value $54,729 

Other- 
Pounds 745,670 

Value $63,175 

Bmoked  fish- 
Total  pounds 3.5,439,619 

Total  value $2,362,740 

Herring — 

Pounds 19,192,252 

I      $579,852 


Alaska. 


Illinois 


$7,735,782 

122,012,981 
$7, 618,  579 

122,012,981 
$7,  UlS,  579 


Louisi- 
ana. 


Maine. 


$22,060     $410,259   $5,055,091   $4,598,444 


Massa- 
chusetts. 


'.'3,755,870   87,386,650 
$345,356   $4,362,794 


1,048,050 
$76,  342 


Mich- 
igan. 


New 
York. 


$94,150  $1,300,425 


407, 896 
$37,826 


Value 

Salmon — 

Pounds 6,633,560 

Value $791,184 

Finnan  haddie — 

Pounds 3,014,160 

Value $174,234 

Halibut- 
Pounds 2,697,205 

Value $274,118 

Sturgeon — 

Pounds 1,591,800 

Value $345,760 

Other- 
Pounds 2,310,642 

Value I      $197,692 

Baited  fish—  I 

Total  pounds 11.5,218,1-45 

Total  value $6,200,556 

Cod- 
Pounds 48,757,819 

Value $.3,013;320 

Herrmp — 

Pounds 15,.504,192 

Value j      $401,223 

Salmon — 

Pounds 14,123,741 

Value $997,900 

Mackerel —  1 

Pounds 8,326,566 

Value i      $678,326 

Haddock—  i 

Pounds !     4,737,975 

Value i      $213,394 

Other—  ! 

Pounds 23,767,8.52 

$896,  393 
$952, 820 


Value, 

All  other  products 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting. 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 
Engines- 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  or  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower  . . 
Eented— 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 


199 
7,274 


,324 
6,240 

35 
362 

4 
261 

3 

33 

13 

92 

3 


38 

233 

50 


.  si;,  218, 610 
.  -i-i,  291, 3:i4 


.  3, 755, 870 
-    $346,356 


.'187,300 
.  $22,  ObO 


.39,000 
$6, 150 


I  13,300 
$2,160 

135,000 
.  513,760 


4, 479, 690 
$114, 529 


4,357,439 
$112,084 


122,  251 
.52, 445 
S2, 674 

49 
2,310 


146 
2,160 


84 


173, 000 
$14,800 


935, 040 
$53, 670 

60,000 
$3,000 

10, 925,  323 
$2.54, 155 

9,821,243 
$206, 879 


802, 0,50 
$66,042 


246, 000 
$10, 300 

8, 620,  384 
$364, 512 

5,893,259 
$155,814 


650. 100 
$38,  »36 


453,980 
$8,340 

12,561,238 
$394,284 

2,  682, 355 
$141,  345 

1, 853, 899 
$41, 557 


|i-- 


$64, 903 

2 
35 


611,171 
$17,238 

7, 413, 813 

$194, 144 

$43, 85S 

53 
1,712 


56 
1,604 


1,  666,  320 
$86,  315 

1,128,205 
$120, 068 


145,914 
$11,174 

1,440 
$360 

6, 000 
$500 


Oregon. 


$2,577,746 

20, 187, 559 
$1,694,762 

20, 187, 559 
$1,694,762   $2,431,605 


Washing- 

tOIL 


$3, 187, 149 

26, 601, 429 
$2, 431, 605 

26,  601,  429 


$259, 324 

40,600 
$4, 855 


Wis- 
consin. 


AH  other 
states. 


1,050,000 
$89,500 

1,050,000 
$89,500 


32, 600 
$2, 316 

69, 733,  684 
$3, 988, 331 

37, 913, 154 
$2,  511, 159 

9, 131, 560 
$217, 824 


8,221,566 
$668, 326 

4, 101, 804 
$194, 656 

10, 365,  500 
$396,  366 
$169, 269 

17 
232 


B 
110 


254, 542 
$25, 792 

4,623,080 
$777, 859 

466,000 
$34,534 

1, 880, 600 
$319,620 

198, 740 
$10, 473 


77,000 
$8,100 


75,000 
$8,000 


1,523,500 
$332,  350 

554,240 
$80,882 

1,  350, 148 
$80, 667 

24,460 
$2,215 

812, 830 
$37,757 


$4, 650 


612, 858 

$40,  685 

$404,083 

9 
102 


2,000 

$100 

7,004,091 
$689,  484 


6, 999, 091 
$689,284 


6, 040, 560 
$566, 746 

290,000 
$8,200 

4, 189, 560 
$405, 026 

2,000 
$260 

1,  .550, 000 
$151,  400 

6,000 
$750 

4,000 
$120 

3,694,071 
$172, 018 

876, 860 
$49, 366 

750,000 
$26, 000 

1,243,221 
$72,232 


5,000 

$200 

$185, 400 


42 
734 


2 
200 


40,600 

$4,855 

656, 636 
$64, 866 


$1,136,780 

2,795,400 
$288,975 

969, 568 
$98, 675 

860,000 
$78,000 


587,400 
$33,  360 

225, 432 
$58, 753 

8,472 
$1,059 

144,528 
$19,228 

3, 269, 337 
$226, 942 

1,671,750 
$84,925 

449,400 
$62,388 

697, 008 
$38,260 

19,000 
$2,650 

50,000 
$10,500 

472, 187 
$37,219 

12,693,173 
$667, 660 

7,261,000 
$309,235 


,570   2,767,333 
1, 386       $72, 700 


656, 635 
$54, 866 

3,902,150 
$193, 593 


724,000 
$24, 420 
$17,780 

33 
1,359 


55 
1,274 


3.713,580 

.51.'«,2as 

56,010 


1,  .523, 990 
$124, 300 

105, 000 
510,000 

26,000 
$1,600 

910, 850 
$49, 925 
$.54, 203 

12 
394 


16 

298 


2 
90 


6 
39 
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MANUFACTURES. 


CANNING  AND  PEESERVING,  OYSTERS. 


Table  24  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  statistics 
for  the  establishments  engaged  in  canning  and  pre- 
serving oysters,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1900 
and  1905,  with  percentages  of  increase  during  the 
period. 

Table  24. — Canning  and  preserving,  oysters — comparative  summary, 
witTi  per  cent  of  increase :  1905  and  1900.^ 


Number  ol  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number. 
Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over. . 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 

Canned  oysters 

other  products 


CENSUS. 

1905 

1900 

69 

23 

$2,699,563 

$441,691 

186 

40 

$120,867 

$31,831 

3,291 

1,335 

$547,909 

$250,425 

906 

643 

$282,867 

$171,915 

1,632 

505 

$195,614 

$61,865 

753 

187 

$69,638 

$16,646 

$232, 594 

$23, 607 

$2,590,872 

$837,380 

$3,986,239 

$1,262,803 

$3,416,186 

$965,215 

$671,063 

$287,688 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


200.0 
488.6 

365.0 
279.7 
146.5 
118.8 
40.9 
645 
223.2 
216.0 
302.7 
317.8 
885.3 
209.4 
218.2 
263.8 
98.6 


1  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  establishments  classilied  as  "canning  and 
preserving,  fruits  and  vegetables"  and  "canning  and  preserving,  fish."  These 
establishments  canned  oysters  in  1906  to  the  value  of  $384,226  and  in  1900  of 
$1,049,685.  Also  exclusive  in  1905  of  the  statistics  of  establishments  engaged 
primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products  which  canned  oysters  to  the 
value  of  $12,900. 

As  has  been  previously  indicated,  the  difference 
in  the  methods  employed  at  the  census  of  1900  and 
those  employed  at  the  present  census  was  such  that 
it  was  necessary  to  revise  the  figures  for  1900  to  make 
them  comparable  with  those  for  1905.  According 
to  the  revised  figures,  in  1900  there  were  23  establish- 
ments engaged  primarily  in  the  canning  of  oysters. 
These  establishments  showed  an  investment  of  capital 
amounting  to  $441,691,  employed  1,335  wage-earners, 
paid  in  wages  the  sum  of  $250,425,  and  reported  a 
product  of  $1,252,803.  In  addition  to  this,  oysters 
to  the  value  of  $1,049,585  were  canned  by  establish- 
ments the  principal  product  of  which  was  either  fruits 
and  vegetables  or  fish.  As  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  capital,  wage-earners,  and  wages  for  this  part  of 
the  industry,  the  figures  for  such  establishments  are 
not  included  in  the  above  table.  In  1905  the  number 
of  establishments  which  reported  canned  oysters  as 
their  principal  product  had  increased  to  69,  or  three 
times  the  number  reported  in  1900.  The  capital 
invested  increased  to  $2,599,563,  or  488.5  per  cent; 
wage-earners  increased  to  3,291,  or  146.5  per  cent; 


and  wages  to  $547,909,  a  gain  of  118.8  per  cent.  The 
value  of  products  increased  to  $3,986,239,  a  gain  of 
218.2  per  cent. 

While  the  number  of  establishments  increased  200 
per  cent,  the  capital  invested  shows  an  increase  of  488.5 
per  cent,  showing  that  the  average  capital  per  estab- 
lishment has  considerably  increased  since  1900.  The 
percentage  of  increase  for  value  of  products  was  218.2, 
and  indicates  a  slightly  larger  average  product  than 
was  reported  in  1900.  In  1905  oysters  to  the  value 
of  $384,226  were  reported  as  partial  products  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  canning  establishments,  and  are  not 
included  in  the  figures  shown  in  Table  24. 

In  classifying  the  returns  for  the  census  of  1905, 
establishments  engaged  in  the  canning  of  clams  were 
classified  under  "canning  and  preserving  oysters." 
Returns  received  for  11  establishments  from  the  state 
of  Maine  were  thus  classified,  although  there  were  no 
oysters  canned  in  the  state.  There  were  also  simi- 
lar establishments  in  other  states.  In  addition  to 
this  some  of  the  establishments  engaged  in  canning 
oysters  as  a  major  product  also  canned  shrimp  and 
other  material,  so  that  in  considering  the  figures  pre- 
sented in  Table  45  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  do  not  represent  exclusively  the  canning  and 
preserving  of  oysters. 

As  shown  by  this  table,  Mississippi  led  all  the  other 
states  in  value  of  oysters  canned  in  1905.  Out  of  a 
total  value  of  $3,986,239  for  the  United  States,  this 
state  produced  $1,502,497,  increasing  from  $569,000 
in  1900.  The  other  3  leading  states  ranked  accord- 
ing to  value  of  products  in  1905  were  South  Caro- 
lina, $568,239;  Louisiana,  $509,325;  and  Georgia, 
$256,750.  If  the  value  of  oysters  canned  by  estab- 
lishments given  other  classifications  were  taken  into 
consideration,  Maryland  would  have  been  the  leading 
state  in  1900,  although  there  were  no  establishments 
reported  in  that  year  in  which  the  principal  product 
was  canned  oysters,  and  would  have  occupied  the  sec- 
ond place  in  1905.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  oysters  canned  and  preserved  in  the 
country  are  packed  by  the  states  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  from  Maryland  to  South  Carolina,  and  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Table  25  is  a  comparative  summary,  by  states,  of 
the  statistics  for  establishments  engaged  in  canning 
and  preserving  oysters,  as  reported  at  the  censuses 
of  1900  and  1905. 
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Table  25,— CANNING  AND  PRESERVING,  OYSTERS-COi£PARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905  AND  1900. 


Census. 


United  States . 

Calilomia' 

Florida 


Georgia'.. 
Louisiana. 


Maine* 

Maryland ' . 
Mississippi. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


North  Carolina  5. 
South  Carolina'. 
Washington 


All  other  states . 


1905 
1900 

1905 

1905 
1900 

1905 

1905 
1900 

1905 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1905 


1905 
1900 


81905 

nooo 


Capital. 


$2, 599, 563 
441,691 


87,252 
78, 895 

109,245 

388, 469 
64,260 

24,714 

76,300 

965,027 
205, 549 

93,400 

199,779 

46,207 
9,800 

116,000 
83,197 


WAGE-EARNERS  AND 
WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


3,291 
1,335 


45 


177 
148 


568 


282 
97 


120 
78 


753 
419 


142 
1,034 


59 
647 


Wages. 


S547,909 
250,425 


31,830 

24,671 
32,392 

64,305 

56,099 
33,916 

25,359 

17,051 

171,214 
81,954 

23,070 

110,734 

17,245 
12,070 

17,331 
90,094 


Miscel- 
laneous 
expenses. 


$232, 594 
23,607 


5,145 
5,881 

7,760 

21,726 
3,123 

2,104 

6,033 

95,016 
8,518 

19,325 

19,812 

5,734 
1,249 

13, 306 
4,836 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 


12,590,872 
837,380 


123,006 

79,262 
48,029 

150,633 

361,891 
109, 205 

74, 176 

160, 790 

1,029,504 
427,490 

128,705 

345,870 

17, 413 
38,061 

119, 633 
214,595 


Value  of 
products. 


$3,986,239 
1,252,803 


134,092 
100, 543 


509,325 
165, 458 

125, 641 

220, 162 

1,502,497 
569,000 

176, 773 

568, 239 

60, 475 
65,980 

204, P83 
351,822 


'None  iBPorted  in  1900. 

"Included  in  "all  other  states  "  in  1900. 

•  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,  1;  New  York,  1;  Oregon,  2;  Virginia,  1. 

•Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,  1;  Delaware,!;  Georgia,!;  Iowa,  1;  North  Carolina,  1;  South  Carolina,  1;  Virginia,!. 


T&,ble  26  shows  the  rank  of  the  several  states  ac- 
cording to  number  of  establishments  and  value  of 
canned  oysters.  In  the  preparation  of  this  table,  all 
establishments  at  which  oysters  were  canned  have 
been  included,  whether  the  oysters  were  the  principal 
or  a  minor  product.  In  determining  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts, all  products  except  oysters  have  been  omitted. 

Table  26. — Canning  and  jnreserviiig,  oysters — rank  of  states  hy  number 
of  establishments  and  value  of  canned  oysters:  1905  and  1900. 


RANK   ACCORDING  TO— 

STATE. 

Number  of 
establish- 
ments. 

Value  of 
caimed 
oysters. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

Ufssissippi                                             

3 
1 
2 
5 
6 
8 
7 
4 
9 
9 
9 

0) 

O 

2 
1 
6 
4 
6 

«6 
2 
6 
6 

«4 
6 

1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
0) 

2 

Maryland. 

1 

South  Carolina                                            

9 

6 

Georgia.                                                      

7 

California..                                        

0) 

NorthCaroUna 

3 

Florida 

4 

5 

Oregon...  .                                                 

8 

New  York..                                    

(') 

Washington 

10 

11 

1  Xone  reported. 


According  to  Table  26,  Mississippi  in  1905  was  first 
in  value  of  oysters  canned  and  third  in  number  of 
establishments,  while  in  1900  it  was  second  in  both. 
Maryland  was  first  in  both  number  of  establishments 
and  value  of  canned  oysters  in  1900,  and  first  in  num- 


ber of  establishments  in  1905,  but  second  in  value  of 
canned  oysters.  The  other  states  prominent  in  the 
industry  are :  South  Carolina,  which  was  third  in  value 
of  canned  oysters  in  1905  and  ninth  in  1900;  Louis- 
iana, which  was  fourth  in  1905  and  sixth  in  1900; 
and  Georgia  which  Was  fifth  in  1905  and  seventh  in 
1900. 

Table  27  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  canned 
oysters  for  1905,  by  states,  arranged  in  oraer  of  total 
production.  In  the  preparation  of  this  table  the  unit 
of  pounds  which  has  been  used  in  other  tables  of 
canned  oysters  has  been  changed  to  cases.  In  making 
this  reduction  the  different  sizes  of  cans  in  which 
oysters  are  packed  have  been  reduced  to  the  standard 
of  the  number  2,  or  2-pound  can,  and  the  unit  of  cases 
represents  24  number  2  cans.  The  figures  in  Table  27 
also  include  the  cases  and  value  of  oysters  reported  as 
minor  products  of  establishments  coming  under  other 
classifications. 

Table  27. — Quantity  and  value  of  canned  oysters,  by  states:  1905. 
(Canning  season  nf  1904.) 


United  States 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Georgia 

California 

North  Carolina 

Florida 

All  other  states 


Cases. 


1,234,365 


457, 339 

192,733 

148,462 

138,878 

99,881 

73,640 

52,629 

37,532 

33, 271 


Value. 


$3, 799, 412 


,340,942 
529, 511 
507,373 
548,646 
266,750 
222,617 
144,273 
125, 600 
123,700 
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Table  27  shows  that  Mississippi  was  first  in  number 
of  cans  of  oysters  packed,  that  state  reporting  457,339 
cases,  with  a  value  of  $1,340,942,  out  of  a  total  for  the 
United  States  of  1,234,355  cases,  valued  at  $3,799,412, 
or  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  production 
of  the  country.  South  Carolina  with  192,733  cases, 
valued  at  $529,511,  and  Louisiana  with  148,452  cases, 
valued  at  $507,373,  held  second  and  third  rank,  re- 
spectively. Maryland  was  fourth  in  quantity,  with 
138,878  cases,  and  second  in  value,  with  $548,646, 
indicating  that  the  value  of  the  Maryland  oyster  is 
greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  states. 
And  a  study  of  the  figures  also  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  value  per  case  of  Maryland  oysters  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  state.     Next  in  order  after  Maryland 


are  Georgia  with  99,881  cases,  valued  at  $256,750 
California  with  73,640  cases,  valued  at  $222,617 
North  Carolina  with  52,629  cases,  valued  at  $144,273 
and  Florida  with  37,532  cases,  valued  at  $125,600. 
The  combined  product  of  the  other  states  amounted 
to  33,271  cases,  valued  at  $123,700. 

Table  28  is  a  detailed  statement,  by  states,  of  the 
statistics  of  the  oyster  canning  and  preserving  industry 
as  returned  at  the  census  of  1905.  As  in  the  case  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  Table  15,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  include  in  the  group  of  "all  other  states" 
some  states  reporting  three  or  more  establishments, 
to  avoid  disclosing  operations  of  individual  establish- 
ments. 
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Knmter  of  establlskments 

Capital: 

^tal 

Land 

BuUdlngs 

Machinery,  tools,  and  Implements 

Caaliand  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  memtiers 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  ol  corporations- 
Number 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks. 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  Including  pieceworkers,   and  total 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  dur- 
ing the  year •-•-, — 

I,east  number  employed  at  any  one  time  duiing 

the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 


United 
States. 


Women  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 


Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  piece- 
workers, employed  during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over- 
January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June - — 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

August 

September ■ 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes,  not  including  internal  revenue 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all 
other  sundry  expenses  not  liitlierto  in- 
cluded   

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Aggregate  cost 

Principal  materials — 

Total  cost 

Purchased  in  raw  state 

Purchased  in  partially  manufactured 

form 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 


69 

82,599,663 
$141,670 
$426,239 
$419, 683 

$1,611,971 
93 

186 
$120, 867 

19 
$22,733 


167 
$98, 134 

158 
$94,164 

9 
$3,970 


7,262 

6,101 

3,291 

$547,909 

906 
$282,857 

1,632 

$195,514 

753 
$69,538 


Florida. 


1,517 
1,479 
1,403 
1,202 
288 
145 


1,177 
1,529 
1,592 

2,662 

.2,616 

2,610 

2,566 

756 

208 

38 

41 

558 

2,091 

2,697 

2,741 

1,266 

1,272 

1,232 

1,201 

181 

53 

14 

12 

160 

989 

1,292 

1,364 

$232, 594 

$12, 276 

$9,683 


$200,582 
$10,053 

$2,590,872 

$1,587,610 
$1,587,310 

$300 

$47, 155 

$25 

$4,702 

$937,  453 

$13,927 


$87,252 
$3,500 
$18,300 
$17,300 
$48,152- 


19 
$7,996 


19 
$7,996 

19 
$7,996 


Georgia. 


416 

339 

177 

$24,,671 

35 
$10,579 

104 
$11,028 


$3,064 


28 
35 
64 

222 
217 
215 
143 


102 
161 
188 

87 
92 
79 
69 


$109, 246 

$1,500 

$13, 250 

$36,700 

$57,795 

5 

16 
$10,445 

1 

$600 


15 
$9,845 

15 
$9,845 


25 
48 
66 

$5,145 
$465 
$233 


$4,447 


$79, 252 

$38, 104 
$38,004 

$100 


$135 

$35,744 

$4,280 


Louisiana. 


1,286 

679 

568 

$54,305 

65 
$22, 315 

266 
$18,168 

236 
$13,822 


130 
123 
106 
105 
1 


109 
112 


473 

472 

461 

10 


12 
407 
440 
448 

416 
413 
408 
405 


6 
377 


$7,760 
$1,080 
$1,186 


$5,494 


$388,469 

$1,660 

$97,255 

$100,671 

$189,093 

7 

27 
$15, 500 

2 
$3,500 


25 
$12,000 

24 
$11,800 


$160, 633 

$88, 548 
$88, 548 


$840 


$20 
$61,225 


1 

$200 


961 


282 
$56,099 

76 
$22, 424 

162 
$26,918 

44 
$5,757 


151 
146 
90 
76 
24 


Maine. 


87 
168 
170 

300 
290 
240 
223 
25 


233 
315 
318 

75 
70 
48 
48 
25 


65 
98 
99 

$21,726 

$15 

$1, 348 

$20, 363 


11 

$24,714 
$1,420 
$7,660 
$7, 476 
$3, 158 
10 

11 
$3,333 

6 
$1,343 


5 
$1,990 

5 
$1,990 


Mary- 
land. 


Mississippi. 


$76, 30O 
$16,300 
$12,000 
$8,000 
$41,000 
7 

15 
$8,815 

1 
$180 


14 

$8,635 

13 

$8,136 


846 

283 

120 

$26,359 

44 
$14,564 

64 
$9,665 

12 
$1,150 


11 
51 
64 
27 
2 
2 
91 
106 
107 
77 


1 
$600 


218 

94 

78 

$17,061 

73 

$16,617 

4 
$438 

1 

$96 


144 
106 
101 
53 


8 
73 

109 
123 


40 
104 
109 

41 
6 
5 

90 
143 
140 

91 


$361,891 


$226, 265 
$226, 265 


$6,815 


$699 

$127, 812 

$300 


$2, 104 
$225 
$191 


$1,688 


$6,033 

$1,000 

$552 


$4,481 


South 
CaroUna. 


S 

$965,027 
$32,900 
$118, 474 
$138,504 
$675,149 
13 

64 
$30,038 

2 
$900 


52 
$29, 138 

48 
$27,118 

4 

$2,020 


1,591 

1,230 

753 

$171,214 

246 
$85,767 

348 
$63,637 

160 
$21,910 


415 

406 

400 

396 

38 

18 

18 

18 

45 

293 

428 

466 

563 
601 
490 
580 
135 
100 


$74,176  $160,790 

$41,309  j  $151,721 
$41,209  ,  $151,721 


$100  1- 
$1,345 


$410 


64 
413 
640 


234 
229 
223 
262 


68 
202 
292 
332 


$95,016 

$501 

$3,250 


$91,265 


$199, 779 

$4,  400 

$25,000 

$51,182 

$119, 197 

11 

20 

$13, 640 

2 

$4,200 


18 
$9,340 


17 
$8,840 


Wash- 
ington. 


$1,029,504 

$549,526 
$649,525 


$30, 437 
$1,045 


$5 

$8,629 

$25 


$26, 220 


S2,980 
$451,779 


1 
$600 


1,766 

1,588 

1,034 

$110,734 

196 
$38,756 

695 
$60,056 

243 
$21,922 


322 

325 

329 

330 

68 

3 

3 

3 

63 

264 

324 


914 

924 

928 

940 

430 

26 

25 

25 

376 

720 

916 

918 

406 
423 
423 
409 


58 
278 
402 
410 

$19, 812 
$1, 460 
$1,794 


$16,668 


$46,207 
$6, 660 
$3,500 
$5,600 

$30, 667 
11 


All  other 
states.  1 


102 

56 
33 

$17,246 

12 
$9,471 

18 
$7,366 

3 

$408 


16 


$345,870 

$205, 143 
$205,143 


$5,480 


S468 

$133,056 

$1,723 


$5,734 
$300 
$214 


$5,220 


$17,413 

$8,689 
$8,689 


$849 


$56 

$7,799 

$20 


14 

$702,570 
$74, 4,50 

$130,800 
$54,450 

$442,870 
21 

24 
$31,200 

S 
$12,010 


19 
$19,190 

17 
$18,440 

3 
$760 


676 

464 

246 

r2,231 

169 
$62,474 

71 
$8,348 

1« 
$1,409 


269 

263 

100 

71 

69 

66 

66 

79 

192 

235 

236 

171 

172 

177 

68 

9 

9 

8 

1 

1 

63 
85 


33 
37 
40 
14 
4 


20 
25 

$69,264 

$7,230 

$915 


$51,066 
$10,063 

$371, 344 

$278, 308 
$278,206 

$100 

$5,207 

$25 

$300 

$80,972 

$6,634 


•  Includes  estabUshments  distributed  as  foUows:  Alabama,  1;  Califorma,  4;  New  York,  1;  North  Carolina,  5;  Oregon,  2;  Virginia,  1. 
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Table  28.— CANNING  AND  PRESERVING,  OYSTERS— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905— Pontinued. 


United 
States. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Louisiana.. 

Maine. 

Mary- 
land. 

Mississippi. 

South 
Carolina. 

Wash- 
ington. 

AU  othet 
states. 

Products: 

$3,986,239 

68,753,876 
$3,846,824 

53,935,107 
$3,415,186 

2,886,695 
$219,426 

1,330,085 
$133,215 

217,424 
$44,199 

384,665 
$34,798 
$139,415 

33 
1,243 

47 
1,189 

3 
40 

1 

1 

2 
11 

1 

2 

$134,092 

1,801,536 
$125,600 

1,801,536 
$125,600 

$256,760 

4,794,300 
$256,750 

4,794,300 
$266,760 

$509,326 

7,131,469 
$507,725 

7,125,684 
$507,373 

$126,641 

2,038,518 
$123,379 

$220,162 

1,591,894 
$216,709 

1,362,212 
$164,420 

2,775 
$830 

$1,602,497 

23,284,467 
$1,476,467 

21,952,258 
$1,340,942 

$568,239 

9,345,450 
$535,186 

9,261,200 
$529,511 

60,000 
$3,600 

6,250 
$500 

$60,475 

506,900 
$60,475 

$609,168 

Canned  products — 

8,259,342 

$546,543 

7,657,917 
$490,590 

526,750 
$46  695 

Oysters- 

Value 

Clams— 

1,825,270 
$110,826 

481,900 
$57,475 

fihrimp— 

6,785 
$352 

1,314,775 
$132,015 

17,434 
$2,500 

3,275 

Value    

$348 

Crabs— 

PnnnriR 

174,990 
$38,699 

61,917 

$12,760 
$3,453 

25,000 
$3,000 

Other- 

213,248 
$12,553 
$2,162 

3 
60 

3 
60 

38,000 

$1,575 

$33,053 

4 
270 

6 

270 

71,400 
$7,910 
$63,615 

g 

Value    

$8,492 

2 
66 

2 

56 

$1,600 

5 
105 

6 
105 

$27,040 

8 
510 

19 
497 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
10 

Power: 

3 

55 

4 

17 

2 
38 

Total  horsepower... .     . 

187 

Owned— 

Engines- 
Steam— 

7 

184 

Gas  or  gasoline- 

Horsepower       

Water  motors — 

NiTmhp.r 

Electric  motors- 

1 

Horsepower  

1 

Rented— 

Electric  motors^ 

NmnhRr 

1 

1 1 

1 

HISTORICAL    AND   DESCRIPTIVE. 

The  seasons  when  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be 
obtained  in  their  natural  state  are  short,  and  there- 
fore much  time  and  study  have  been  devoted  to  meth- 
ods of  preserving  these  products  for  use  when  out  of 
season  and  in  localities  where  they  are  not  grown. 

The  first  processes  employed  for  this  purpose  were 
drying  and  the  use  of  salt  in  pickling,  and  these  are 
among  the  principal  methods  of  preservation  in  use 
at  the  present  time.  Their  utility  is  limited,  however, 
and,  as  civilization  advanced,  a  method  was  sought 
whereby  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  preserved  more 
nearly  in  a  natural  condition.  During  the  early  days 
of  the  last  century  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  given 
the  subject  in  France  on  account  of  a  reward  of  12,000 
francs  offered  by  the  French  Government  for  a  method 
of  preserving  food  for  use  by  the  navy.  The  process 
of  canning  in  hermetically  sealed  cans  was  finally  dis- 
covered by  M.  Appert,  of  that  country,  and  the  first 
authentic  information  we  have  in  regard  to  it  is  a  work 
written  by  him  and  published  in  1810  by  authority  of 
the  French  Government.  There  have  been  so  many 
improvements  on  his  methods  that  his  book  is  now  of 
little  practical  use  to  canners,  and  is  of  value  princi- 
pally as  a  bit  of  history.  To  him,  however,  we  owe 
the  discovery  and  clear  exposition  of  the  principles 
that  underlie  the  process  in  this,  one  of  the  most  impor- 


tant of  modern  enterprises,  and  he  may  well  be  called 
the  father  of  the  canned  goods  industry. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  decomposition 
of  food  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  hving  organism  known 
as  "ferment."  Heating  food  to  a  temperature  suf- 
ficient to  kill  all  organisms  present,  and  preventing  the 
introduction  of  others  by  hermetically  sealing  the 
package,  makes  preservation  for  an  indefinite  period 
possible.  It  was  upon  this  theory  that  Appert  worked 
and  made  his  successful  experiments.  When  the 
germs  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction  are  killed  by 
heat,  the  air  must  be  excluded  immediately,  or  others, 
which  are  present  almost  everywhere  in  the  air,  will 
enter  the  substance  and  again  affect  it.  There  are  two 
ways  of  accomplishing  this :  The  air  may  be  excluded 
while  the  temperature  is  still  high  enough  to  kill  the 
germs,  or  the  substance  may  be  again  heated  after  the 
cans  have  been  made  air  tight.  As  the  cans  can  not 
readily  be  handled  at  high  temperatures,  the  latter 
method  is  mor^  preferable.  It  is,  moreover,  a  great 
deal  more  reliable,  and  for  these  reasons  is  the  one  in 
use  at  all  canning  establishments. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  certain  chemicals,  known  as 
antiseptics,  among  which  are  salicylic  and  boracic 
acids,  benzoate  of  soda,  and  others,  when  added  to 
food,  will  kill  the  organisms  present,  and  thus  preserve 
it  from  decay.  There  have  been  many  arguments 
against  the  use  of  these  chemicals,  because  of  their 
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alleged  harmful  properties.  They  do  not  add  any- 
thing to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  food  and  are  not 
necessary  for  sterilization.  The  most  approved  prac- 
tice is  to  sterilize  the  goods  either  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  use  of  steam  heat. 

In  Appert's  description  of  his  process,  he  says:  "I 
chose  glass  as  the  matter  most  impenetrable  by  air, 
and  have  not  ventured  to  experiment  with  vessels  of 
any  other  substance."  In  1810  Peter  Durand  took 
out  a  patent  in  England,  venturing  a  step  further  than 
Appert,  his  patent  covering  "vessels  made  of  glass, 
pottery,  tin,  or  other  metals  or  fit  materials."  This 
is  the  first  mention  of  the  use  of  tin  as  a  package  for 
hermetically  sealed  food,  and  to  Durand  is  due  the 
credit  of  first  using  the  material  for  packages,  thus 
making  the  general  use  of  Appert's  invention  possible. 
Because  of  the  greater  cost  of  packages  made  of  glass 
or  pottery,  the  increased  care  necessary  for  their  use 
in  packing  processes,  and  their  impracticabihty  for 
transportation  on  account  of  their  weight  and  liability 
to  breakage,  the  extraordinary  growth  of  this  industry 
is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  invention  of  tin  cans. 

Among  the  first  to  introduce  canning  into  the  United 
States  was  Thomas  Kensett,  who  learned  the  art  in 
England  before  his  immigration  to  this  country.  In 
1825  he  and  Ezra  Daggert,  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated in  business,  obtained  a  patent  from  the  United 
States  Government  on  an  improvement  in  the  art  of 
preserving.  Owing  to  many  adverse  conditions  the 
industry  was  of  comparatively  small  importance  until 
about  1850.  During  the  next  few  years  the  develop- 
ment was  very  rapid  and  the  variety  of  goods  packed 
increased,  and  included  fruits,  vegetables,  oysters,  fish, 
and  meats.  Maryland  soon  became  the  chief  center 
of  the  industry,  but  Maine,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
were  also  prominent.  California  and  the  states  of  the 
middle  West  show  a  large  growth  in  recent  years,  and 
the  industry  is  fast  extending  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Changes  in  methods  have  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  industry,  or  rather  have  set  the  pace  for  it. 
While  the  imderlying  principles  have  remained  the 
same,  the  use  of  improved  machinery  has  done  away 
with  many  laborious  processes,  cheapened  the  cost  of 
production,  increased  the  output,  lessened  the  propor- 
tion of  spoiled  goods,  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
present  magnitude  of  the  business.  In  the  eighties 
the  growth  of  the  industry  was  little  less  than  phenom- 
enal. New  canning  establishments  sprang  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  newer  plants,  with  less 
skilled  labor  and  more  unscrupulous  managers,  endeav- 
ored to  surpass  the  older  estabHshed  packers  in  the 
quantity  of  goods  put  up.  This  naturally  resulted  in 
the  market  becoming  fiooded  with  goods,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  which  were  cheap  and  unwholesome. 
The  pubhc  became  dissatisfied  with  the  goods  put  out, 
and  the  demand  decreased,  driving  many  of  the  plants 
out  of  business  and  making  it  necessary  for  the  older 


packers  to  put  up  nothing  but  first-class  goods.  The 
prejudice  thus  engendered  in  the  public  mind  has  been 
a  difficult  one  to  eradicate,  and  has  worked  inestimable 
harm  to  the  industry. 

Fruits  and  vegetables. — The  first  successful  efforts  in 
canning  were  made  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  the 
earlier  processes  were  more  applicable  to  these  goods. 

While  we  find  that  Kensett  was  packing  canned 
goods  in  hermetically  sealed  cans  as  early  as  the  year 
1819,  the  business  was  really  in  an  experimental  stage, 
and  did  not  develop  into  an  industry  of  importance 
until  several  years  afterwards.  In  the  begiiming 
efforts  were  directed  to  securing  a  process  by  which 
sugar  corn  could  be  canned  for  naarket,  and  Isaac 
Winslow  was  probably  the  first  to  successfully  accom- 
plish this.  His  experiments  were  made  in  1842,  and 
he  applied  for  a  patent  on  his  process,  which  was  finally 
granted  in  1863.  Tomatoes,  called  "love  apples"  by 
Appert  in  his  work  on  canning,  were  first  packed  for 
conamercial  purposes  in  1847,  at  which  time  Harrison 
W.  Crosby  commenced  packing  them  at  Jamesburg, 
N.  J.  Thus,  during  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850,  the 
practicability  of  Appert's  processes  was  established  by 
American  canners.  The  success  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
industry  in  disposing  of  their  goods  attracted  capital, 
giving  the  necessary  impetus,  and  from  that  time  the 
industry  developed  rapidly. 

The  fundamental  principles  first  employed  in  can- 
ning processes  have  continued  to  the  present  time,  and 
it  is  in  the  invention  and  use  of  labor  saving  devices 
that  great  advancement  has  been  made.  As  an  in- 
stance, at  first  corn  was  cut  from  the  cob  by  hand  and 
placed  in  the  can,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sirup,  or  water  to  which  sugar  and  salt  had  been  added. 
The  tops  were  then  soldered  on  by  hand  with  the  use 
of  a  tinner's  copper,  and  the  cans  placed  in  the  cook- 
ing kettle,  where  they  were  left  in  boiling  water  for 
from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes.  A  small  hole  was  then 
made  by  pricking  the  can,  and  the  heated  air  and  vapor 
allowed  to  escape,  after  which  the  can  was  again  sealed 
and  returned  to  the  kettle  of  boiling  water,  where  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  it  for  several  hours.  This 
method  of  operation  is  now  entirely  obsolete.  The 
continuous  cutters  of  the  present  time  are  run  by  power, 
and  cut  the  corn  from  a  continuous  stream  of  cobs  as 
fast  as  the  ears  can  be  fed  into  the  machine.  The  corn 
then  goes  through  the  silking  machines,  where  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  silk  not  removed  in  husking  is 
separated.  From  the  silker  it  passes  to  the  steam 
cooker,  where  the  sirup  is  added,  and  the  mixture 
undergoes  a  cooking  process.  The  cooker  then  takes 
the  cans  from  a  chute  and  automatically  fills  them 
with  corn,  the  machine  being  so  regulated  that  the 
same  amount  of  corn  goes  into  each  can.  The  cans 
are  then  wiped  and  the  caps  put  in  place  and  passed  on 
to  the  power  capper.  This  power  capper,  which  is  a 
machine  having  6  or  12  capping  irons,  solders  the  caps 
on  the  6  or  12  cans  as  quickly  as  a  man  could  cap  one 
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can  by  the  old  hand  process.  Each  cap  has  a  small 
hole  or  vent  in  the  center,  left  to  permit  the  escape  of 
steam  during  the  capping  process.  This  hole  is  then 
closed  with  a  drop  of  solder  and  the  cans  inspected  for 
leaks.  They  are  then  passed  on  to  the  steam  process 
kettle,  where  they  are  heated  to  a  degree  and  for  a 
length  of  time  sufficient  to  insure  the  destruction  of  all 
living  germs.  The  degree  of  heat  and  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  varies  according  to  the 
kind  of  goods  in  process.  Green  corn  requires  the 
highest  'degree  of  heat  for  its  preservation,  and  straw- 
berries about  the  lowest,  the  amount  of  acid  present 
having  much  to  do  with  this  difference.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  canning  industry  this  processing  was  done 
in  pans  set  on  brick  arches ;  these  in  time  gave  way  to 
the  steam  boiler  or  open  retorts.  But  the  boiling  point 
was  the  greatest  heat  to  be  obtained  by  such  methods, 
and  some  kinds  of  canned  goods  required  a  higher  tem- 
perature to  insure  their  preservation.  This  led  to  the 
closed  steam  retorts  of  the  present  time,  in  which  any 
desired  temperature  can  be  obtained.  By  the  use  of 
the  closed  retort  corn  is  now  subjected  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  approximately  250°  F.,  and  requires  only  about 
an  hour  for  processing,  where  it  required  from  five  to 
six  hours  by  the  old  method. 

In  the  canning  of  peas,  also,  the  advance  in  the  use 
of  machinery  is  particularly  noticeable.  A  few  years 
ago  peas  were  picked  from  the  vines  by  hand,  and  were 
brought  to  the  factory  in  the  pods,  where  they  were 
shelled  by  hand.  The  expense  of  picking  the  peas  in 
the  field  and  shelling  them  at  the  factory  was  enor- 
mous, and  kept  the  price  of  canned  peas  at  a  high  figure 
until  the  invention  of  the  pea  huUer,  a  machine  which 
was  capable  of  shelling  over  a  thousand  bushels  of  peas 
in  a  day  of  ten  hours.  This  machine  was  soon  sup- 
planted by  another  called  the  viner,  which  takes  the 
peas  from  the  vine  and  shells  them  at  the  same  time. 
The  practice  at  present  is  to  mow  the  pea  vines  and 
carry  them  to  the  factory,  where  they  are  fed  into  the 
viner,  which  separates  the  peas  from  the  vines  much  as 
a  grain  thrasher  separates  the  grain  from  the  straw. 

The  peas  are  then  sent  to  the  cleaners,  where  vari- 
ous mechanical  devices  are  employed  to  remove  dirt 
and  pieces  of  leaves  or  pods.  They  are  then  taken  to 
the  graders,  which  are  long  cylinders  perforated  the 
entire  length  with  holes  the  size  of  the  different  grades 
of  peas,  the  small  size  first,  the  next  larger,  etc. 
These  cylinders  are  set  at  an  incline  and  kept  con- 
stantly revolving.  The  peas  first  pass  over  the  por- 
tion perforated  by  the  smallest  size  holes,  through 
which  the  small  peas  pass,  the  next  larger  ones  pass- 
ing-through the  next  set  of  perforations,  and  in  this 
way  the  various  sizes  or  grades  are  separated.  They 
are  then  sorted  by  girls  who  pick  out  imperfect  and 
offcolored  peas,  pieces  of  leaves,  etc.,  that  may  have 
passed  through  the  cleaner.  The  peas  are  next  put 
into  small  tanks  of  water,  where  they  are  cooked  from 
four  to  six  minutes,  then  rinsed  in  cold  water  and 


poured  into  cans,  which  are  placed  on  scales  and 
weighed  to  insure  uniformity  in  the  quantity  of  peas 
they  contain.  The  cans  are  then  fiUed  with  sirup 
and  passed  into  the  exhaust  box,  where  all  air  that 
may  have  been  in  the  peas  when  they  were  put  ia  the 
can  is  exhausted  by  the  use  of  steam.  The  cans  then 
pass  to  the  capper  and  follow  the  same  process  de- 
scribed in  the  case  of  corn.  All  canned  goods  are 
subjected  to  practically  the  same  process,  the  only 
difference  in  canning  being  the  methods  of  preparation 
for  the  can  and  the  difi'erent  lengths  of  time  or  degree 
of  temperature  that  each  may  require  in  the  process 
kettle. 

Fish. — WMle  the  canning  of  fish  was  carried  on  to 
some  extent  in  the  United  States  previous  to  1843, 
the  real  commencement  of  the  industry  dates  from 
that  time,  when  the  firm  of  Treat,  Noble,  &  Halliday, 
of  Eastport,  Me.,  began  the  canning  of  lobsters  and 
mackerel.  This  firm  found  a  ready  market  for  their 
products,  and  their  success  led  others  to  engage  in  the 
industry.  During  the  next  twenty  years  canning  es- 
tablishments were  started  all  along  the  coast  of  Maine, 
from  which  point  the  business  spread  to  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  beginning  of  the  industry  on  the 
Pacific  coast  was  due  largely  to  William  Hume,  who 
obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  work  in  Maine,  leaving 
that  state  for  California  in  1853.  In  1864  he  started 
the  business  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  in  partnership  with 
his  brother,  George  W.  Hume,  and  with  A.  S.  Hap- 
good,  both  likewise  from  New  England,  where  they 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  processes  used  in  canning 
lobsters  and  oysters. 

In  the  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion for  1885,  Mr.  Hume  is  quoted  as  follows:  "To 
introduce  our  goods,  I  used  to  fill  a  basket  with  cans, 
take  it  on  my  arm,  and  starting  out  among  the  fami- 
lies of  my  acquaintance,  give  to  each  a  can,  explaining 
how  the  fish  was  put  up,  insisting  that  it  was  a  valua- 
ble article  of  food,  and  inviting  them  to  try  it.  That 
was  twenty  years  ago.  Now,  canned  salmon  can  be 
obtained  in  every  market  of  the  world.  But  that  was 
the  beginning  of  it."  During  a  visit  to  Oregon  in 
1865,  Mr.  Hume  saw  the  possibilities  that  the  Colum- 
bia river  possessed  for  the  industry,  and  in  1868  was 
actively  engaged  in  canning  salmon  on  the  banks  of 
that  river. 

The  process  of  canning  fish  is  very  similar  to  that 
employed  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  therefore  the 
methods  used  in  salmon  canning  establishments  are 
briefly  described.  It  is  said  that  fish  should  be  out 
of  the  water  twenty-four  hours  before  packing  to 
allow  them  to  shrink,  as  when  packed  perfectly  fresh 
so  much  juice  is  formed  that  in  "blowing,"  after  cook- 
ing, light  weights  are  produced.  As  soon  as  received 
the  salmon  are  placed  in  bins  which  are  near  the 
butcher's  table  where  they  are  cleaned.  A  stream  of 
water  is  kept  playing  over  them  while  in  the  bins  to 
remove  the  dirt  and  slime.     They  are  then  transferred 
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to  tlie  table  where  tlie  butcher  removes  the  head,  fins, 
and  viscera.  The  j&sh  is  then  placed  in  a  tanli  of 
water  where  it  is  washed  and  scraped  and  its  tad  is 
removed.  It  is  then  passed  to  another  tank  of  water 
where  it  receives  a  second  washing  and  scraping,  and 
a  final  brushing  with  a  whisk-like  broom.  When 
thoroughly  clean,  the  fish  are  removed  to  large  bins 
on  either  side  of  the  cutting  macliine. 

There  is  great  variation  at  different  canneries  in  all 
the  processes,  but  one  principle  in  cutting  is  univer- 
sally observed — that  is,  to  cut  the  fish  transversely  in 
sections  the  exact  length  of  the  can.  This  cutting  is 
done  by  means  of  gang  knives,  by  which  the  entire  fish 
is  cut  into  several  pieces  at  one  stroke.  The  pieces 
are  then  filled  into  the  cans,  most  canneries  using 
fiUiag  machines  for  the  ordinary  tall  or  1-pound  can; 
all  fancy  cans,  such  as  "flats,"  "elliptical,"  "half 
pound,"  etc.,  are  filled  by  hand.  After  filling,  the  cans 
are  inspected,  and  if  for  export  trade,  are  carefully 
weighed  so  there  may  be  no  short  weight.  If  they 
are  not  quite  fidl,  a  smaU  quantity  of  fish  is  added, 
a  supply  of  small  bits  being  kept  on  hand  for  this 
purpose.  The  tops  are  then  put  on  and  soldered, 
this  process  being  done  in  most  cases  by  machines 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose.  When  the  can 
emerges  from  the  soldering  machine  it  rolls  down  a 
trough  and  under  several  jets  of  water  to  cool.  As  it 
comes  from  the  trough  it  is  placed  on  a  table  where 
laborers  seal  by  hand  the  central  vent  which  has  been 
left  open  to  let  the  air  escape,  as  the  can  becomes 
quite  hot  in  the  capping  process  and  in  the  soldering 
machine.  The  cans  are  then  placed  in  trays  and  low- 
ered into  wooden  tanks  filled  with  steam  heated  water 
to  test  for  leaks.  After  this  test  the  cans  are  placed  in 
the  steam  retort  for  the  first  cooking.  It  is  necessary 
not  only  to  cook  the  flesh  thoroughly,  but  also  to  cook 
the  bones  until  they  wiU  crumble  to  pieces  easily,  for 
if  this  is  not  done,  the  contents  of  the  can  may  spoil. 
The  trays  with  the  hot,  steaming  cans,  bulged  out  at 
the  ends  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  within,  are  then 
placed  on  tables  where  they  are  tested  by  the  process 
known  as  "blowing"  or  "venting."  Men  with  small 
wooden  mallets,  which  have  on  the  broad  face  an  awl- 
like point,  tap  the  top  of  one  can  after  another,  mak- 
ing a  small  perforation  in  each.  A  fountain-like  jet 
caused  by  the  escaping  steam  at  once  appears,  carry- 
ing some  of  the  liquor  with  it.  The  vents,  after  blow- 
ing, are  immediately  soldered,  and  then  the  can  is 
•  placed  in  a  second  retort  for  final  cooking.  The  reason 
for  two  separate  cooking  operations  is  that,  if  the 
cans  are  kept  in  the  first  retort  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  complete  the  cooking,  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  generated  in  the  cans  would  ruin  them.  After 
being  taken  from  the  second  retort,  the  cans  are  sub- 
jected to  a  lye  bath  to  remove  the  grease  and  dirt, 
and  then,  when  the  lye  has  been  washed  off  with  fresh 
water,  they  are  sent  to  the  cooling  room.  After  cool- 
ing, the  cans  are  lacquered,  labeled,  and  cased  and 
are  then  ready  for  the  market.' 

•United  States  Fish  Commission  Bulletin  for  1898,  pages  26  to  31. 


Next  in  importance  to  the  salmon  canning  of  Alaska 
and  the  Columbia  river  comes  the  sardine  packing  in 
the  state  of  Maine.  The  Maine  sardine  is  the  young  of 
the  sea  herring,  which  is  very  plentiful  along  the  coast 
of  that  state.  The  process  used  in  canning  sardines 
difTers  considerably  from  that  used  for  salmon.  The 
fish  is  first  fried  in  oil  and  then  canned  in  the  same 
substance,  cottonseed  oil  being  the  kind  most  gener- 
ally used  in  the  Maine  canneries.  Sardines  are  also 
packed  in  mustard,  tomato  sauce,  and  other  condi- 
ments. 

Oysters. — Probably  the  first  person  to  can  oysters  in 
this  country  was  Thomas  Kensett,  who  is  known  to 
have  been  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  as 
early  as  1822.  Baltimore,  Md.,  because  of  its  close 
proximity  to  the  oyster  beds  of  Chesapeake  bay, 
naturally  became  the  center  of  the  industry,  and  for 
many  years  more  oysters  were  canned  in  Maryland 
than  in  any  other  state.  During  the  last  census  year, 
however,  the  statistics  for  Maryland  indicate  a  decline 
in  the  industry  there,  the  bulk  of  the  business  being 
carried  on  by  the  more  southern  states. 

Improvements  of  method  in  oyster  caniung  have 
been  as  marked  as  in  the  other  branches  of  the  canning 
industry.  One  of  the  most  important  difficulties 
overcome  was  that  found  in  opening  or  shucking  the 
oyster.  At  first  the  oyster  shells  were  opened  by 
hand.  The  first  improvement  over  this  method  was 
introduced  in  1858  by  Louis  McMirrry,  of  Baltimore, 
who  discovered  that  scalding  the  oyster  in  the  shell 
caused  it  to  open  to  a  considerable  degree,  making  it 
easier  to  remove  the  meat.  Two  years  later  this 
process  was  replaced  by  the  steam  box,  which  is  gen- 
erally used  at  the  present  time. 

The  canneries  are  usually  located  at  the  water's  edge 
where  they  have  their  own  wharves,  alongside  of 
which  the  oysters  are  brought  by  boat.  From  the 
wharf  to  the  shucking  room,  small  cars,  about  5  or  6 
feet  in  length,  are  run.  These  cars  are  filled  on  the 
wharf  with  baskets  each  containing  about  3  pecks  of 
oysters  just  as  they  are  brought  from  the  beds.  The 
cars  are  then  pushed  into  the  steam  chest,  which  is  a 
rectangular  box  large  enough  to  hold  2  or  3  cars  at 
once.  The  box  is  air-tight  and  fitted  with  appliances 
for  the  admission  of  steam.  The  doors  at  the  end  are 
closed  and  the  steam  turned  on  for  ten  to  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  hot  steam  causes  the  shells  to  open  some- 
what, and  the  shuckers,  to  whom  the  oysters  are  next 
carried,  are  thus  enabled  to  remove  the  meat  from 
the  shell  very  easily  with  a  knife.  After  the  oysters 
are  shucked,  they  are  washed  and  packed  into  cans, 
which  are  weighed  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  quan- 
tity of  oysters  in  each  can.  The  subsequent  processes 
are  practically  the  same  as  in  canning  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. The  canned  oysters  pass  through  the  exhaust 
box  and  capping  machines,  being  vented  and  returned 
to  the  process  kettle,  where  they  are  heated  to  a  degree 
sufficient  to  preserve  them. 
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RICE,   CLEANING    AND  POLISHING. 


By  H.  McK.  Fulgham. 


At  the  census  of  1905  reports  were  received  from 
74  establishments  engaged  in  cleaning  and  polishing 
rice  during  the  calendar  year  1904.  These  establish- 
ments were  located  in  8  states.  The  statistics  for  3  of 
these  states — California,  North  Carolina,  and  Oregon — 
can  not  be  published  separately,  however,  without 
disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  establishments; 


therefore,  in  the  tables  showing  statistics  by  states, 
the  totals  for  these  states  are  grouped  under  the  head- 
ing "all  other  states." 

Table  1  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  rice  cleaning  and  polishing  as  returned  at  the  cen- 
suses from  1880  to  1905,  with  the  per  cent  of  increase 
or  decrease  for  each  census  period. 


Tablb  1 COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY.  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1880  TO  1905. 


Nmnber  ol  establislrmeiits , 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number. 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 


Women  16  yeara  and  over. 

Wages 

Children  onder  16  years 

Wages 

Iflscellaneons  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  ol  products 


19051 


74 

{3,821,099 

436 

1548, 562 

1,492 

1640,632 

1,487 

$639,993 

1 

{239 

4 

S400 

$615,583 

$13,315,065 

1  $16,296,916 


1900 


$2,601,352 
169 

$182,033 
651 

$265,585 
639 

$262,042 


12 

$3,543 

$230,203 

$7,575,522 

$8,723,726 


1890 


32 

$2,073,884 

'96 

•  $96, 160 

647 

$223,433 

630 

$221,360 

9 

$1,323 

8 

$750 

$147,992 

$5,601,206 

$6,693,196 


1880 


22 
$562,200 

h 

516 

$110, 467 

376 

W 

94 

■   w 

46 

$2,666,497 
$3,133,324 


PEE   CENT   OF  INCKEASE. 


1900 

to 
1905 


«7. 
239. 
158. 
201. 
129. 
141. 
132. 
144. 


S66. 


167. 
75. 


1890 

to 
1900 


150. 
25. 
76. 
89. 
0. 
18. 
1. 
18. 


50. 
372. 
55. 
35. 
30. 


1880 

to 
1890 


45.5 
268.9 


25.4 

102.3 
67.6 


2  90.4 


5  82.6 


110.1 
113.6 


•Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  2  establishments  cleaning  rice,  engaged  primarily  In  flour  and  grist  milling,  that  reported  clean  rice  and  rice  by-products, 
valued  at  $107,693. 
•Decrease. 

•Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table, 
trteda 


«Not  reported  separately. 
•Not  reported. 

The  number  of  establishments  increased  from  22  in 
1880,  when  rice  cleaning  and  polishing  was  first 
reported,  to  74  in  1905,  an  increase  of  236.4  per  cent; 
the  capital,  from  $562,200  to  $8,821,099,  an  increase 
of  1,469  per  cent;  and  the  value  of  products,  from 
$3,133,324  to  $16,296,916,  an  increase  of  420.1  per 
cent.  Because  of  the  abandonmient  of  a  number  of 
small  custom  mills  periodically  operated  for  cleaning 
rice  for  local  use  throughout  the  Southern  states, 
there  was  a  decrease  from  80  estabhshments  in  1900 
to  74  in  1905.  The  capital  invested  increased 
$6,219,747,  or  239.1  per  cent;   the  number  of  wage- 


earners,  841,  or  129.2  per  cent;  the  wages,  $375,047, 
or  141.2  per  cent;  and  the  value  of  products,  $7,573,190, 
or  86.8  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  rough  rice 
for  cleaning  and  polishing,  the  mills  have  been  divided 
into  three  classes :  Merchant  mills,  which  purchase  the 
product  from  the  farmer  as  it  comes  from  the  field; 
custom  mills,  which  accept  the  rough  rice  from  the 
farmer  to  be  cleaned  on  a  toll  basis;  and  merchant  and 
custom  mills,  which  both  purchase  and  clean  for  toll. 

Table  2  shows,  by  states,  the  number  of  mills  en- 
gaged in  merchant  milling  exclusively,  the  number 
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engaged  in  custom  milling  exclusively,  and  the  number 
doing  both  merchant  and  custom  milling,  together 
with  the  value  of  toll  received,  as  reported  at  the 
census  of  1905. 

Table  2. — Number  of  mills,  by  class,  and  value  of  toll  received,  by 
states:  1905. 


MILLS. 

Value  of 

toU 
received. 

STATE. 

Total. 

Mer- 
chant. 

Custom. 

Merchant 

and 
custom. 

United  States 

74 

12 

31 

31 

SI  580  337 

Georgia 

3 
43 

4 
17 

4 

3 

3 
17 
4 
6 

22  365 

6 

21 

963,325 
76  885 

Soutli  Carolina. . 

Texas 

1 

4 
2 

10 

616,637 

All  other  states ' 

1 

1,125 

The  number  of  merchant  mills  reported  for  the 
United  States  is  12;  the  number  of  custom  mills,  31; 
and  the  number  of  mills  engaged  in  both  merchant 
and  custom  milling,  31.  The  last  named  class,  while 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  the  others  in  its 
relations  to  the  rice  planter,  milled  the  larger  part  of 
its  output  on  the  toll  basis,  and,  in  reality,  is  made 
up  mainly  of  custom  mills. 

The  total  toll  receipts  for  the  United  States  were 
$1,580,337,  an  amount  equal  to  about  one-tenth  the 
total  value  of  cleaned  rice  and  rice  products  for  the 
year. 

Table  3  shows  by  states,  for  1905,  the  quantity  and 
cost  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  rough  rice  milled, 
the  average  quantity  milled  per  establishment,  the 
percentage  of  the  total  milled  in  each  state,  and  the 
kind,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  product. 


1  Includes  California,  North  Carolina,  and  Oregon. 

Table  3.— ROUGH  RICE  MILLED  AND  RICE  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Bough  rice: 
Total — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Domestic — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Foreign — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Average  consumption  per  establishment,  pounds 

Per  cent  of  total  pounds  milled 

Rice  products,  aggregate  value 

Clean  rice: 
Total- 
Pounds  

Value 

Whole- 
Pounds  

Value 

Broken — 

Pounds 

Value 

Polish: 

Pounds 

Value , 

Bran: 

Pounds 

Value 

Hulls  and  waste: 

Pounds 

Value 


United  States. 


74 


999, 727, 6S0 
$12,631,132 

990,473,625 
S12,471,402 

9,254,025 

$159,730 

13,509,833 

100.0 

$16,242,333 


623,900,245 
$15, 357, 133 

411,208,943 
$12,077,124 

212,691,302 
$3,280,009 

33,290,331 

$267, 647 

120, 694, 130 
$60i;  193 

221,842,944 
$116, 360 


Georgia. 


11,684,476 
$135, 154 


Louisiana. 


635,010,885 
$8,494,483 


11,684,475  I    636,010,885 
$135,154         $8,494,483 


3,894,825 

1.2 

$172, 429 


7,026,894 
$161,324 

3, 673, 394 
$110,912 

3,363,500 
$.50, 412 

411,491 
$3, 146 

1,390,446 
86,729 

2, 855, 644 
$2,230 


14,767,696 

63.6 

$10,666,197 


394,744,386 
$10, 110, 144 

287,460,640 
$8,520,090 

107,283,746 
$1,690,054 

22,626,750 
$178,608 

74,531,3,34 
$303,886 

143,208,416 
$72, 569 


South 
Carolina. 


28,552,860 
$481,401 

28,652,860 
$481,401 


7,138,215 
$654, 608 


17,825,732 
1527, 686 

13, 677, 357 
$447, 721 

4,148,376 
$79, 965 

701,260 
$6,915 

3,151,567 
$18, 460 

6,874,311 
$1, 447 


316,170,406 
$3,339,534 

311, 895, 406 
$3,294,534 

4,276,000 

$45,000 

18,598,269 

31.6 

$4,638,867 


197, 433, 320 
$4,352,068 

102, 812, 839 
$2,861,807 

94, 620, 481 
$1,500,251 

9,600,830 

$77, 678 

40,772,421 
$169, 647 

68,463,834 
$39, 584 


Washington. 


788,986 
$31,580 


788,985 
$31,680 
197,246 
0.1 
$40, 300 


713,913 
$40, 155 

713,713 
$40, 153 

200 
$2 


69,372 
$146 

5,700 


All  other 
states.  1 


7,520,040 
$148,930 

3,330,000 
$66,830 

4,190,040 

$83,160 

2,506,680 

0  8 

$171,032 


6,166,000 
$166,766 

2,871,000 
$106,441 

3,285,000 
$59,325 

160,000 
$1,400 

779,000 
$3,326 

436,040 
$640 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  California,  1;  North  Carolina,  1;  Oregon,  1. 


The  rough  rice  milled  consisted  of  990,473,625 
pounds  of  domestic  rice,  valued  at  $12,471,402,  and 
9,254,025  pounds  of  foreign,  imported  from  the 
Orient  and  Honduras  and  valued  at  $159,730 — a  total 
of  999,727,650  pounds,  valued  at  $12,631,132.  From 
this  amount  623,900,245  pounds  of  clean  rice,  valued 
at  $15,357,133,  and  375,827,405  pounds  of  by-prod- 
ucts, valued  at  $885,200,  were  obtained.  The  by- 
products consisted  of  33,290,331  pounds  of  polish,  val- 
ued at  $267,647;  120,694,130  pounds  of  bran,  valued  at 
$501,193;  and  221,842,944  pounds  of  hulls  and  waste, 
valued  at  $116,360.  The  value  of  hulls  and  waste 
here  given  represents  only  the  value  of  the  product 
sold,  as  no  account  has  been  taken  of  that  used  for 
fuel  at  the  mills. 

The  average  quantity  of  rough  rice  milled  per 
establishment  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  was 


13,509,833  pounds.  The  highest  average,  18,598,259 
pounds,  was  for  Texas,  and  the  lowest,  197,246 
pounds,  for  Washington. 

Of  all  the  rice  cleaned  in  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  proportion,  63.5  per  cent,  was  milled  in 
Louisiana,  and  the  smallest  proportion,  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent,  in  Washington.  Louisiana  and  Texas  com- 
bined milled  95.1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  value  of  products  given  in  this  table  does 
not  include  the  value  of  "  all  other  products,"  under 
which  designation  are  comprised  products  other  than 
rice  and  rice  by-products,  valued  at  $54,583.  The 
value  of  this  group  is  shown  in  the  general  summary 
table. 

Table  4  shows,  by  states,  the  percentage  that  each 
class  of  rice  products  formed  of  the  total  quantity  and 
the  total  value  in  1905. 
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Table  4.— RICE  PRODUCTS— PER  CENT  DISTRroUTION  BY  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


United  States. 


Oeoigja 

Louisiana ■ 

Soutli  Carolina... 

Texas 

Washington 

All  other  states  >. 


CLEAN   RICE. 


Total. 


Quan- 
tity. 


62.4 


60.1 
62.2 
62.4 
62.4 
90.5 
81.9 


Value. 


94.6 


93.6 
94  8 
95.2 
93.8 


Whole 


Quan- 
tity. 


41.1 


31.4 
45.3 
47.9 
32.5 
90.5 
38.2 


Value. 


74.4 


64  3 
79.9 
80.8 
61.5 
99.6 
62.2 


Brolten. 


Quan- 
tity. 


21.3 


28.7 
16.9 
14  5 
29.9 
(■) 
43.7 


Value. 


20.2 


29.3 
14  9 
14  4 
32.3 
(>) 
34  7 


Quan- 
tity. 


3.3 


3.6 
3.5 
2.5 
3.0 


2.0 


1.8 
1.7 
1.2 
1.7 


0.8 


Quan- 
tity. 


12.1 


11.9 
11.7 
11.0 
12.9 
8.8 
10.3 


Value. 


3.1 


3.3 
2.8 
3.3 
3.7 
0.4 
2.0 


HULLS  AND   WASTE. 


Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

22.2 

0.7 

24  6 
22.6 
241 
21.7 
0.7 
5.8 

1.3 
0.7 
0.3 
0.8 

0.3 

1  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

For  each  of  the  several  states  the  proportion  of  the 
yield  and  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  cleaned  rice 
and  each  of  the  rice  by-products  varied  but  little  from 
the  corresponding  proportion  for  the  United  States, 
except  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  where  imported  rice 
is  received  in  a  partially  cleaned  condition.  This 
accounts  for  the  large  yield  of  clean  rice  and  the  small 

Table  5.— EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF 


'  Includes  Calilomia,  North  Carolina,  and  Oregon. 

yield  of  polish,  bran,  and  hulls  shown  for  Washington 
and  under  the  heading  "all  other  states,"  which 
includes  California  and  Oregon. 

Table  5  presents  the  exports  of  domestic  rice,  and 
of  rice  bran,  meal,  and  polish,  and  the  imports  of  rice, 
and  of  rice  flour,  rice  meal,  and  broken  rice  for  the 
years  ending  June  30,  from  1891  to  1905. 
RICE  AND  RICE  PRODUCTS:  1891  TO  1905.i 


EXPOKTS. 

IMPORTS. 

TEAE.l 

Total. 

Rice. 

Rice  bran,  meal,  and 
polish. 

Total. 

Rice. 

Rice  flour,  meal,  and 
broken  rice. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

'204,105,067 
'97,105,073 
'82,543,369 
'80,112,024 
'63,999,726 

'15,333,090 
'2,757,997 
'2,507,074 
'2,060,782 
'1,560,897 

'165,689,272 
'70,363,728 
'63,325,013 
'51,135,786 
'39,550,838 

'$5,066,199 
3  2,657,734 
'2,384,485 
'1,832,772 
'1,416,975 

38,416,795 
26,741,346 
19,218,356 
28,976,238 
24,448,888 

$266,891 
200,263 
122,589 
228,010 
143,922 

<  109,264,698 
a54,263,645 
< 169, 891, 214 
n67,999,494 
117,199,710 

1  $2, 095, 380 
'3,075,091 
'3,071,691 
'2,942,268 
2,324,898 

'46,179,692 
'76,363,068 
'78,  .552, 240 
'76,016,376 
74,698,061 

'$1,181,513 
'1,870,948 
'1,742,456 
'1,611,557 
1,588,044 

63,075,006 
'78,900,577 
91,338,974 
81,984,118 
42,601,649 

$913,867 

'1,204,143 

1,329,235 

1,330,711 

736,854 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

41,066,417 
15,334,689 
6,200,987 
3,905,754 
'15,031,554 

667,387 
118,809 
62,999 
34,730 
93,754 

12,947,009 
862,704 
637, 146 
387,288 

'1,346,876 

600,364 
38,511 
27,501 
14,617 
14, 117 

28, 119, 408 
14,481,985 
5,563,841 
3,518,466 
13,684,678 

167,023 
80,298 
35,498 
20,113 
79,637 

116,679,891 
204,177,293 
190,285,315 
197, 816, 134 
146,724,607 

2,279,036 
3,930,149 
3,746,833 
3,517,160 
2,186,579 

93,648,451 
153,837,026 
129,810,630 
133,939,930 

78,190,334 

1,904,915 
3,152,771 
2,793,111 
2,565,960 
1,274,674 

23,031,440 
50,340,267 
60,474,686 
63,876,204 
68,634,273 

374,121 
777,378 
953,722 
961,200 
911,005 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1,623,336 
10,766,249 
13,711,798 
10,256,796 

3,490,895 

16,454 
112,139 
153,334 
89,340 
59,714 

124,296 
763,425 
756,992 

w 

640,620 

4,687 
19.884 
25, 126 

33,012 

1,499,040 
10,002,824 
12,964,806 
10,266,796 

2,950,275 

11,767 
92,256 
128,208 
89,340 
26,702 

219,564,320 
142,161,817 
147,483,828 
148,103,688 
214,363,582 

3,445,512 
2,374,835 
2,790,151 
3,030,883 
4,559,540 

141,301,411 
86,810,536 
81,031,944 
85, 112, 164 

133,104,063 

2,363,974 
1,640,992 
1,698,626 
1,933,447 
3,170,132 

78,262,909 
65,351,281 
66, 461, 884 
62,991,524 
81,269,519 

1,091,538 
833,843 
1,191,526 
1,097,436 
1,389,408 

■  "Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,"  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
5  Year  ending  June  30. 
'  Includes  shipments  to  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii 

The  total  quantity  and  value  of  exports  increased 
from  3,490,895  pounds,  valued  at  $59,714,  in  1891,  to 
204,105,067  pounds,  valued  at  $5,333,090,  in  1905. 
During  the  same  period  the  imports  decreased 
from  214,363,582  pounds,  valued  at  $4,559,540,  to 
109,254,598  pounds,  valued  at  $2,095,380— decreases 
of  49  per  cent  in  quantity  and  54  per  cent  in  value. 
In  1891  the  total  quantity  of  exports  equaled  only 
1.6  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  imports.  The 
relation,  however,  changed  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
1905  the  quantity  of  exports  equaled  186.8  per  cent 
of  the  quantity  of  imports. 

Prior  to  1900  the  exports  of  rice  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  rice  bran,  meal,  and  polish,  but  since  that 
year  the  value  of  the  clean  rice  exported  has  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  the  by-products.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  great  increase  in  the  production  of  rice 
hi  Louisiana  and  Texas,  following  the  introduction  of 
irrigation  and  the  use  of  improved  machinery  in  the 
harvesting  and  thrashing.     The  consequent  saving  in 


'  Includes  siipments  received  from  Hawaii. 

'  Includes  896,000  pounds  damaged. 

'  Rice  included  with  rice  bran,  meal,  and  polish. 

the  cost  of  production  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  enter  the  rice  market  of  the  world 
on  more  nearly  equal  terms  with  countries  employing 
cheaper  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  imports  of  clean  rice  decreased  each  year 
from  1900  to  1905,  with  the  exception  of  the  inter- 
val between  1902  and  1903,  when  there  was  a  slight 
increase,  and  that  since  1891  the  general  tendency 
has  been  to  decrease.  The  imports  of  rice  flour,  rice 
meal,  and  broken  rice  have  not  decreased  greatly 
since  1891,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in 
home  production.  The  constant  growing  demand  for 
"brewers'  rice"  is  probably  the  cause  of  this  condition. 
Tables  6  and  7  show,  by  countries,  the  exports  and 
imports  of  rice  and  rice  by-products  for  each  of  the 
five  years  from  1901  to  1905.  The  totals  in  these 
tables  do  not  agree  with  those  in  Table  5,  because  the 
foreign  exports  and  imports  of  rice  at  Porto  Rico  and 
Hawaii  have  usually  been  excluded  from  Table  5. 
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Table  6.— EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  RICE  AND  RICE  PRODUCTS,  BY  COUNTRIES:  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1901  TO  1905,i 


COUNTBT. 

1905 

1901 

1903 

1902 

1901 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

204,106,067 

$5,333,090 

97,105,073 

$2,757,997 

82,543,369 

$2,507,074 

80,112,024 

$2,060,782 

63,999,726 

$1,560,897 

Clean  rice : 

Total 

166,689,272 

6,066,199 

70,363,728 

2,667,734 

63,326,013 

2,384,486 

61,135,786 

1,832,772 

39,660,838 

1,416,975 

EUKOPE. 

Austria-Hungary 

1,002 

700 

16,721 

49 

35 

972 

Azores,  and  Madeira  Islands 

200 

10 

Belgium 

421,960 

67,826 

10,844 

7,071,701 

10,761,280 

16,649 

2,926 

543 

"260,836 

372,047 

16,166 

947 

Denmarli 

39,611 
2,021 

2,222 
122 

30,241 
2,826 

2,146 
161 

41,972 
66,969 

2,804 
1,666 

11,899 
283,613 

782 
13,408 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Sweden  and  Norway 

1,650 
299,377 

1,870 
4,600 

109 
13,100 

136 
120 

9,813,717 

2,388 
263,980 

300 

632,950 

10,668 

200 

606,590 
627,744 
633,090 
705,617 

2,096,019 
11,600 

2,844,437 

317,464 

148 
7,177 

18 

14,785 

323 

6 

16,399 
12,722 
16,416 
22,711 
62,630 
270 
67,369 

612,492 

983 
26,359 

130 
194,371 
16,320 

31,018 

68 
911 

5 

7,039 

626 

324,241 

17,842 

288,216 

2,176 
1,246 

346 

5,-606 

960 

16,172 

112 
63 

19 

297 
63 

NOKTH  AMEEICA. 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

4,220 

168 

Dominion  oi  Canada: 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswicli, 
etc 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  etc.. 
British  Columbia 

43,837 
6,760 

2,008 
240 

17,809 

901 

Newloundland  and  Labrador 

320 

12,800 
22,066 
24,461 
132,196 

20 

401 

854 

784 

3,824 

Central  American  states: 

Costa  Rica 

5,100 
38,790 
100,330 
107,746 
28,573 

188 
1,186 
3,676 
4,168 

882 

7,620 
20,371 
34, 367 
29,698 

202 

629 

1,109 

936 

Guatemala 

17,982 
14,949 
26,316 

570 
631 
843 

Nicarat^ua ■ . 

Panama 

Salvador 

444,188 

12,790 

16,074 

979 

105,718 
1,900 

2,618 

7,206 

236 

300 

800 

2,040 

4,253 
72 

125 
364 
14 
18 
45 
107 

81,638 

2,600 

Miquelon,  Langley,  etc 

West  Indies: 

British 

1,438 
37,906,368 

70 
1,053,690 

1,061 

698,983 

452 

400 

59 

19,986 

18 

20 

2,480 
860 

134 
35 

1,260 
31,015 

Cuba 

1,003 

Dutch. 

French 

367 

1,267 

448 

1,600 

20 
78 
26 

70 

Haiti 

4,374 

238 

100 

6 

Santo  Domingo 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Brazil 

3,960 

195 

1,000 

500 

1,703 

50 
13 
68 

Chile 

1,000 

244, 091 

41,800 

60 

7,844 

878 

1,914 
6,407 

62 
287 

Colombia 

11,663 

636 

8,907 

Ecuador : 

Guiana — French 

2,156 

68 

Peru 

3,000 
164,147 

137 
3,464 

5,083 

241 

2,000 
236 

is6' 

110 
13 

5 

Venezuela 

ASIA. 

China— Russian 

East  Indies — Dutch 

10,000 

600 

Japan 

Russia— Asiatic 

290,' 666' 

700 

100 

6,500 

15,637 

7,'835' 

38 

4 

146 

654 

4,500 
11,560 

1,340 

640 

200 

50 

180 
467 

83 
32 
9 
2 

2,'366' 

610 

100 

200 

2,837 

166' 

42 

6 

10 

152 

200 

10 

:::::::;;:.:; 

OCEANIA. 

British  Australasia 

2,300 

160 

All  other  British  Oceania 

1,600 

65 

French  Oceania 

German  Oceania 

Guam 

85,460 
20  000 

2,727 
595 

AFRICA. 

British  Africa: 

West 

South 

25, 000 
1,000 

1,000 
50 

357' 

25' 

28,800 
100 

489 
7 

Liberia 

Shipments  to  Hawaii 

9, 1)83, 491 
80,838,81B 

38,416,795 

303,029 
2,608,724 

266,891 

3,642,925 
64, 340, 385 

26,741,346 

143, 142 
2, 326, 127 

200, 263 

2,209,920 
60,683,001 

19,218,356 

102,008 
2,256,429 

122,689 

60,620,750 
28,976,238 

1,803,065 
228,010 

1,000 
38,471,880 
24,448,888 

45 

Shipments  to  Porto  Rico 

0 

Rice  bran,  meal,  and  polish: 

Total 

1,374,168 

143,922 

EUROPE. 

Belgium 

874,750 

6,784 

20,000 

120 

Germany 

Netherlands 

35, 834,  394 

1,406,675 

211,800 

141 

187 

3,166 

6,092 

3,500 

76,000 

246,  610 
11,162 
1,630 

1 

2 

25 

39 

35 

613 

21,237,916 

4, 934, 991 

560,873 

3,120 

1S8, 493 
37,747 
3,956 

24 

"i  6,' 572,' 666' 

2,492,768 

99,568 

3,940 

""i6i,'386' 

20, 491 

400 

24 

760 

24,771,373 

4,194,236 

16 
194,  442 
33,480 

"2i,'i62,"46s' 
1,430,240 
1,879,000 

34,240 

"'ii8,'286 

United  Kingdom 

10,350 

16,100 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

British  Honduras 

9,830 

73 

Central  American  states: 

Costa  Rica 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

170 

Mexico 

West  Indies— Cuba 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Venezuela 

4,445 

44 

50 

5' 

2,'666' 

14 

AFRICA. 

British  A trica— South 

30,000 

166 

' 

1 

1  "Commerce  and  Navigation  o 

the  United 

States,"  Bui 

eau  of  Statis 
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Table  7.— IMPORTS  OF  KICE  AND  RICE  PRODUCTS,  BY  COUNTRIES:  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1901  TO  1905.> 


COUNTET. 


Clean  rice: 
Total. 


EUBOPE. 

Anstria-Hungary... 
Denmarlc 


France. 

Gennaji7 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Tarlfey  in  Europe. 
United  Kingdom . . 


1906 


Pounds.         Value. 


1904 


109,254,598 


46,179,592 


360,000 


466,333 


NOBTH  AMEBICA. 

Dominion  of  Canada: 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  etc. 

British  Columbia 

Central  American  states: 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Mexico 

West  Indies: 

British 

Cuba 


1,652,841 

145,400 

268,794 

221 

5,102,991 


200 
31,  594 
30,650 


2,500 
315,921 


50,523 


SOUTH  AMEBICA. 


12,095,380 


1,181,513 


4,913 


9,766 


53,253 

2,607 

7,047 

7 

117, 510 


6 
2,680 
1,223 


63 
8,802 


1,153 


Argentina . 

Brazd 

Cliile , 

Peru 


Pounds.         Value 


154,263,645 


76,363,068 


2,288,130 


4, 103, 696 
1,286 
2,767,779 
2,553,582 
1,123,862 


7,556,859 


665 

16, 613 

3,398 

13,242 


937,384 

280 
119,004 


ASIA. 


18,454,156 


Chinese  Empire 

East  Indies: 

British 

Dutch 

Hongkong '      3,342,161 

Japan ;    12,668,790 

Siam 515,230 

TurteylnAsia '  204 

Ail  other  Asia 


Shipments  from  Hawaii. 


Rice  flour,  meal,  and  broken  rice: 
Total 


Austria-Hungary. 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Vmted  Kingdom.  ■ 


NOBTH  AMEBICA. 

Dominion  of  Canada: 

Quet>ec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  etc 
British  Columbia 


Chinese  Empire. 
East  Indies: 

British 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Siam 

All  other  Asia... 


2,771,083 
63,075,006 


10,728,462 

220 

33,541,708 

756, 717 

2,768,410 


10,124,874 


1,318,770 
506,052 


427,724 

1,121,787 
614, 016 
660, 196 
506,070 


Shipments  from  Hawaii. 


507,293 


73, 186 

29S,  153 

9,431 

7 


84,414 
913,867 


164,905 

8 

472,388 

9,719 

43,424 


153, 623 


13, 172 


6,954 

12,251 
8,245 

11,376 
9,263 


$3,075,091 
1,870,948 


1903 


Pounds.         Value. 


32,366 


5 
87,004 
66 
93, 186 
65,982 
36,525 


174,255 


13 

1,654 
140 


25,109 

11 
3,133 


169,891,214  t3, 071, 691 


78,552,240 


4,051,178 


3,307 
7, 692, 179 

1,095 
2, 2.35, 577 
2,263,900 
1,923,626 


6,335,724 


100 

18,429 

258, 772 

30,955 


1,924,826 
"'"66,'744 


22,016,495 
100 


4,042,610 
27, 722, 106 


56,044 
39,911 

78,900,577 


13, 401, 642 

1,165 

39,851,166 


5,585,329 

550 

10,534,740 


3, 341, 520 


498,183 

1, 306, 101 
274,334 
237,338 


3, 866, 547 
1,962 


621,576 
2 


81, 593 
656, 497 


1,610 
1,204,143 


199,721 

93 

627,874 


90,051 

5 

157,201 


33,971 


7,377 

18,057 
3,924 
5,685 


310 
80 


1,742,456 


68,522 


116 

159,  327 

44 

77, 404 

61,097 

66, 122 


148, 299 


3 

1,664 
7,209 


305 


1902 


54,625 


2,140 


22,849,154 


6,737 

5,034,986 

23, 629, 631 


234,930 
91, 338, 974 


471, 528 


90 
89, 390 
545, 292 


10,218 
1,329,235 


60,133 
51 


9, 179, 368 

398 

64,406,247 


6,591,912 
'4,' 683,' 746' 


3,449,283 
1,337 


94,455 

1, 840, 065 
427,013 
544, 672 


220,478 


137,429 

37 

941,411 


99,148 
'68,'i50 


37,198 
16 


1,330 

26,645 
5,866 
8,738 


3,267 


Pounds.         Value. 


157,999,494     $2,942,268 


76,016,376 


1, 502, 400 


30,000 
7,931,891 


1,777,983 

952, 171 

3,075,655 


8,856,464 


225 

2,415 

221,275 


9,867 


1,438,738 


1,611,557 


22, 583 


190, 494 


53,427 
21,067 
74,613 


201,203 


7 

71 
5,480 


173 


63,768 
13 


1901 


Pounds.       Value. 


117,199,710  $2,324,898 


74,698,061  1,588,044 


55, 115 

224 

10, 324, 218 


1,996,845 
1,029,644 


6,616,070 


23,315,991 
11,685 


4,196,076 
22,351,342 


340,600 
81,984,118 


6, 100, 660 

286 

66,492,940 


728,000 
'5,'64i,'ci65 


141, 786 

224, 145 

231,879 

2, 523, 517 


445,744 
168 


73, 929 
452,587 


15,347 
1, 330, 711 


90,688 

33 

1,085,120 


11,292 
'96,'258 


617 
64,245 

18, 621 


769,673 
""2,"256 


2,030 

2,374 

3,451 

45,465 


232,030 
150 


22,721,051 
2,718,084 


6,153,636 
22,905,788 


492,000 

318 

36,546,212 


224,000 
'4,'362,'469 


750 


285, 143 


287,687 
403,130 


I  "Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,"  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


1,037 

7 
216,681 


69,944 
26,884 


152,550 


1,6 


372 


20,311 
63 


4,600 
4 


484,205 
50,860 


102, 581 
466, 339 


736,864 


7,286 

40 

632,702 


3,772 
'76,'8i9 


4,297 
8,092 
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Of  the  quantity  of  clean  rice  exported  during  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1905,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  receiyed  16.7  per  cent  and 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  71.7  per  cent.  Of  the  total 
quantity  of  the  by-products,  93.3  per  cent  went  to 
Germany.  The  large  yield  for  that  year,  coupled  with 
the  low  pxice  existing  in  the  United  States,  enabled 


this  country  to    compete  with   long  established  rice 
producing  countries. 

Table  8  shows  the  exports  of  domestic  clean  rice  by 
customs  districts,  quinquennially,  from  1885  to  1905. 
In  this  table  only  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  are 
included,  shipments  to  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  not 
being  presented  for  1905. 


Table  S.— EXPORTS  OP  DOMESTIC  CLEAN  RICE,  BY  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS,  QUINQUENNIALLY:  YEARS  ENDING 

JUNE  30,  1885  TO  1905. ' 

\  


1905  » 

1900 

1895 

1890 

1885 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Total 

74,866,965 

S2, 254, 446 

12,947,009 

8500,364 

124,296 

$4,687 

388,914 

$20,728 

168,827 

S10,619 

ATLAHTIC   COAST. 
"Rflltimnrfl,  MH 

28,425 

589 

6,000 

1,063 

38 

300 

16,895 

676 

92,789 

3,836 

2,614 

123 

B angor,  Me 

665 

33 

Bath,  Me 

Boston  and  Cliarlestown,  Mass 

974 

65 

Brimawiclr,  Oa 

115 
500 

6 
25 

Charleston,  S.  C 

2,700 

145 

2,955 
600 

173 
30 

27,057 

1,719 

Newport  News,  Va 

71,061 

3,126,039 

10,866 

400 

2,842 

108,036 

272 

22 

New  York,  N.  Y..      .      . 

5,100,633 

168,143 

3,283 

141 

223,895 
250 

is, 823 
20 

100,306 

6,661 

PhilnrlBlphin,  Po. 

Portland  and  Falmouth,  Me 

125 

10 

St.  Johns,  Fla. 

lOO 
3,244 

14,120,873 

80 

5,515,175 

48,328,167 

2 
125 

836,869 

4 

114,750 

1,397,921 

Savannah,  Ga 

14,534 

155,200 

236 

5,382 

662,406 

760 

3,134 

9 

192 

24,662 



GXJLF  COAST. 

Galveston,  Tex 

Key  West,  Fla 

212 

11 

200 

483 

53,771 

11 

23 

1,999 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La 

97,288 
1,063 

3,516 
38 

19,738 

923 

Pearl  Eiver,  Miss 

Pensacola,  Fla 

1,000 

73,208 
195,393 
844,165 
640,481 
513,364 

20,080 
3,100 
3,448 

55 

4,533 

4,895 

15,332 

16,112 

15,529 

954 
104 
132 

MEXICAN  BOKDEB. 

Arizona 

Brazos  de  Santiago,  Tex. 

76,787 

1,165 

26,642 

42,529 

8,722 

2,015 

46 

2,108 

898 

777 

1,750 
2,200 

55 
157 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex 

1,117 

00 

Paso  del  Norte,  Tex 



Saluria,  Tex 

665 

48 

fi,376 

340 

PACIFIC   COAST. 

Alaska 

Puget  Sound,  Wash 

15,550 

486 

■"■■2;485' 

135 

San  Diego,  Cal 

6,429 

385 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

882,936 

22,077 

6,792,085 
2,616 

295,199 
130 

CANADIAN  BORDEE. 

Champlain,  N.  Y 

Detroit,  Mich 

262,800 
193,140 

5,549 
5,728 



Huron,  Mich 

1,860 
280 

2,668 

93 
10 

156 

650 

45 

Vermont,  Vt 

56,565 

2,539 

Minnesota,  Minn 

1,604 

88 

10,134 

633 

4,240 

212 

1 

889 

53 

'"Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,"  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Lahnr 

2  Not  including  80,838,816  pounds,  valued  at  S2,608,724,  shipped  to  Porto  Rico,  and  9,983;491  pou™vXed  at  |303,029,  shipped  to  Hawaii. 


In  1905  New  Orleans  ranked  first  in  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  rice  exported;  Galveston,  second; 
Mobile,  third,  and  New  York,  fourth.  If  the  ship- 
ments to  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  were  included,  this 
order  would  be  changed  and  San  Francisco  would  be 
third  in  rank  and  Mobile  and  New  York  fourth  and 
fifth,  respectively. 

Since  1900  the  prominence  of  several  customs  dis- 
tricts as  rice  exporting  centers  has  changed.  San 
Francisco  and  New  York,  which  stood,  respectively, 
first  and  second  in  1900,  were  passed  by  New  Orleans, 
Galveston,  and  Mobile. 

Table  9  is  a  summary  of  rice  cleaning  and  polishing 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  reported  at  the  census 


of    1900,    this    summary   being   reproduced   in 
absence  of  later  authoritative  data. 


the 


-Summary  for  Hawaii:  1900. 


Table  9. 

Number  of  establishments 41 

Capital... I.'.';;;;;";;; ;;;;:;;.■;.'!!;  s38i,625 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number  18 

Salaries \\\\\..\[[\[[[\[\[[[\\\['."  112,100 

Wage-earners,  average  number 173 

Totalwages $49,124 

Men  16  years  and  over ...  171 

Wages ;!;;;;!;:!;!:;;::::;;:;:;:;;!;  $48,soo 

Children  under  16  years . .  2 

Wages ;;;!;;■;■; !  J324 

Miscellaneous  expenses $23, 329 

Cost  of  materials  used $481,925 

Valueof  products,  Including  custom  work..'.'!.'.".' .'".'.  $664,300 

J.  ounds  of  rough  rice  milled .22,089,250 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  rough  rice  milled  per  establ'ish'ment 638, 762 

Pounds  of  clean  rice  obtained 15,001,020 

Number  of  acres  planted  In  rice  In  18991.  ...       9,130 

Clean  rice  produced,  pounds' '                '  33,442,400 

Average  production  per  acre,  pounds'... '..'!!!!!!!'.!!!! ;!!!'.!'..".!!!'.'.!  3,663 

'As  reported  to  the  division  of  agriculture,  Census  OfBce. 
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The  total  production  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
expressed  in  terms  of  clean  rice,  was  33,442,400 
Dounds.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  quantity 
of  clean  rice  obtained  was  18,441,380  pounds,  a  part 
of  which  was  retained  for  seed,  while  the  remainder 
was  cleaned  by  primitive  methods  for  domestic  use. 

The  production  of  rice  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  crop  year 
1904-5  is  estimated,  upon  the  basis  of  an  investigation  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  those  islands,  to  be  19,581,792  bushels, 
unhulled.  This  crop  was  5,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  production  of 
1902-3,  as  given  by  the  Philippine  Census. 

The  area  planted  in  rice  in  1905  exceeded  the  area  in  1902  by  nearly 
600,000  acres.  The  average  yield  of  rice  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
1902-3  was  16.7  bushels  per  acre,  while  in  the  United  States  the  average 
yield  was  31.9  bushels  in  1904  and  28.1  bushels  in  1905. 

The  quantity  of  rice  imported  into  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1905,  was  563,282,346  poimds,  cleaned,  of  which 
all  but  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  came  from  the  southern  coast  of  Asia, 
chiefly  from  the  French  East  Indies.  The  sum  of  these  imports  and  the 
crop  of  1904-5  is  equivalent  to  about  1,200,000,000  pounds  of  cleaned 
rice,  which,  divided  among  7,635,426  persons — the  population  of  the 
islands  in  1903 — ^would  give  an  average  consumption  of  157  pounds  per 
capita,  including  seed.' 

Diagram — Production  of  rice  in  the  world. 


Of  the  world's  production  of  rice  for  1904,  66.9  per 
cent  was  supplied  by  India  and  China  and  10.8  per 
cent  by  Japan.  As  indicated  in  the  diagram,  about 
96  per  cent  was  supplied  by  Asia. 

The  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  rice  is  about 
300  pounds  for  Japan  and  350  pounds  for  some 
provinces  of  India.  In  the  United  States  about  6 
pounds  per  capita  are  consumed  for  edible  purposes 
and  IJ  pounds  in  manufacturing.  The  per  capita 
consumption,  based  on  the  imports  and  exports  during 
the  year  1904,  was  7.5  pounds  for  Germany,  10.8 
pounds  for  France,  1 1  pounds  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
15.6  pounds  for  Belgixmi,  and  44.2  pounds  for  the 
Netherlands. 

'  "Crop  Reporter,"  May,  1906,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


HISTORICAL   AND   DESCRIPTIVE. 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  its  general  use  as 
a  food,  and  its  almost  exclusive  use  by  the  people  of 
many  parts  of  the  Orient,  rice  is  indeed  the  staff  of 
life.  It  is  also  consumed  in  great  quantities  in  the 
countries  of  northern  and  eastern  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  Central  America,  and  the  Malay  archipelago, 
while  the  people  of  aU  other  tropical  and  semitropical 
countries  class  it  among  their  food  necessities.  In 
many  sections  of  India  and  China  and  in  Japan  and 
other  countries  of  Asia,  where  the  merits  of  rice  as  a 
food  have  long  been  established,  the  people  are  so 
dependent  upon  it  that  a  failure  of  the  crop  means  great 
suffering  to  millions  and  starvation  to  many.  The 
failure  of  the  rice  crop  in  the  district  of  Behar,  India, 
in  1873,  where  15,000,000  people  were  dependent  upon 
it  for  subsistence,  necessitated  the  expenditure  of 
$32,000,000  by  the  British  Government  for  food  for 
the  people  of  the  stricken  district.  The  dire  conse- 
quences of  a  great  shortage  in  the  rice  crop  in  some 
of  the  provinces  of  Japan  were  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  people  of  this  country  in  1906. 

Rice  was  probably  an  article  of  food  in  Asia  in  pre- 
historic times.  It  is  known  that  the  Chinese  have  used 
it  for  nearly  fifty  centuries,  and  in  India,  too,  its  use 
antedates  authentic  history.  It  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  taken  to 
Italy  and  Spain  from  northern  Africa,  where  it  had 
been  planted  by  the  Mohammedans  in  their  migration 
from  Asia  Minor. 

In  1647  Governor  Berkeley,  of  Virginia,  planted  some 
seed  rice  received  from  England,  but  the  experiment 
was  not  a  success,  and  it  was  not  until  1694  that  rice 
growing  was  really  established  in  this  country.  In 
that  year  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  planted  some 
rice  given  him  by  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel  which 
had  put  into  Charleston  on  a  cruise  from  Madagascar. 
The  seed  grew  weU,  and  in  a  few  years  rice  planting  on 
the  lowlands  of  the  coast  became  one  of  the  chief  indus- 
tries of  South  Carolina.  From  this  state  the  cultiva- 
tion was  extended  to  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  and 
later  to  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
The  French  who  settled  about  New  Orleans  and  the 
Acadians  of  southwestern  Louisiana  cultivated  rice  in 
a  primitive  way  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  methods  of  growing  were  so  crude  that 
the  industry  did  not  become  commercially  important 
untn  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  conditions  resulting  from  the  Civil  War  gave 
considerable  stimulus  to  the  planting  of  rice  as  a  staple 
crop  in  Louisiana  along  the  Mississippi  river,  and  im- 
poverished planters,  who  had  formerly  relied  on  other 
crops  requiring  great  outlay  of  capital,  began  to  grow 
rice  as  a  means  of  quick  financial  relief.  For  several 
years  the  production  was  small,  but  it  gradually  in- 
creased. In  the  decade  following  1870  the  annual 
average  reached  seventy-one  mihion  pounds,  and  in 
1880  more  than  fifty-one  million  pounds  of  clean  rice 
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were  marketed.  A  part  of  this  was  produced  in  the 
extreme  eastern  part  of  the  now  famous  rice  belt  of 
southwestern  Louisiana. 

Since  1870  there  has  been  a  decHne  in  the  produc- 
tion in  the  Carohnas  and  Georgia  as  a  result  of  unfa- 
vorable climatic  conditions  and  the  fact  that  improved 
machinery  can  not  be  used  on  the  poorly  drained 
fields. 

In  1896  the  problem  of  irrigating  the  barren  prairies 
of  southwestern  Louisiana  and  southeastern  Texas 
was  solved  at  Crowley,  in  Acadia  parish,  and  a  new 
era  in  rice  culture  opened.  By  means  of  powerful 
pumps  water  is  now  lifted  and  forced  along  elevated 
ridges  through  great  arterial  systems  of  canals,  from 
which  the  low-lying  fields  can  be  flooded  at  will.  In 
many  cases,  also,  irrigation  is  effected  by  means  of 
artesian  wells. 

The  adoption  of  modern  machinery  for  cultivating 
and  harvesting  the  grain  quickly  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  extensive  irrigation  systems,  since  the  buoy- 
ant prairie  soil,  which  can  be  easily  and  thoroughly 
drained,  makes  the  use  of  machinery  possible.  Exten- 
sive areas  can  now  be  cultivated  and  harvested  with  a 
small  expenditure  of  labor  and  with  economical  pro- 
duction and  larger  profits  insured. 

The  development  of  the  industry  in  the  coastal  prai- 
rie belt  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  where  a  few  years  ago 
land  could  be  obtained  at  from  $1  to  $5  an  acre,  has 
been  so  great  that  the  commercial  crop  for  this  district 
in  1904,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1905,  was  more 
than  95  per  cent  of  the  whole  crop  for  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Atlantic  states  the  grain  is  cut  by  the  sickle, 
cured,  and  thrashed  in  a  stationary  thrashing  machine, 
which  prepares  the  grain  for  milling.  In  Louisiana 
and  Texas  the  rice  is  harvested  and  thrashed  in  the 
same  manner  as  wheat  in  the  Western  states.  As  it 
comes  from  the  thrasher  it  is  packed  in  4-bushel 
sacks. 

The  milling  of  rice  consists  in  reducing  the  rough 
rice,  or  paddy,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  to  an  edible 
state  by  the  removal  of  the  outer  shell,  which  is  com- 
mercially referred  to  as  "hulls,"  and  the  inner  cuticle, 
which  is  known  as  "bran,"  and  by  a  finishing  process 
that  removes  the  "polish"  from  the  kernel  and  gives 
it  a  pearly  luster. 

The  polished  rice  is  graded  according  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  grains,  which  depends  upon  the  variety  of 
the  rice,  the  care  used  in  the  harvesting  and  in  thrash- 
ing, and  the  efficiencj^  in  milling.  In  1905  the  pro- 
portion of  rice  broken  in  milling  was  23.2  per  cent  in 
South  Carolina,  27.2  per  cent  in  Louisiana,  and  47.9 
per  cent  in  Texas. 

In  milling  the  crop  of  1904,  the  breakage  of  the 
grains  resulted  in  a  loss  of  more  than  $2,985,000  to 
the  rice  planters  of  the  United  States,  if  the  broken 
rice  be  given  the  same  value  as  whole  or  head  rice. 


But  for  the  fact  that  the  crop  of  1904  sold  at  very  low 
prices,  the  differential  in  the  prices  of  the  two  grades- 
whole  and  broken — being  small,  the  loss,  possibly, 
would  have  been  more  than  $4,000,000. 

In  the  Atlantic  states  rice  is  usually  packed  for 
market  in  barrels;  in  Louisiaiia  and  Texas  it  is  auto- 
matically weighed  and  sacked  in  "pockets"  containing 
100  pounds.  When  exported  the  pocket  is  inclosed  in 
another  sack  as  a  protection  against  leakage. 

The  usual  quotations  of  rice  are  on  the  four  grades — 
head,  straights,  screenings,  and  No.  2.  "Head"  is 
the  whole  grain;  "straights,"  the  better  grade  of 
broken  grain;  "screenings,"  the  badly  broken  grain; 
and  "No.  2,"  the  lowest  grade  of  broken  grain. 

In  New  Orleans  the  board  of  trade  recognizes  the 
following  grades:  Extra  fancy,  fancy,  fair,  ordinary, 
screenings,  common,  inferior,  and  No.  2.  Extra  fancy 
to  fair,  inclusive,  are  grades  of  whole  rice  and  the 
others  are  grades  of  broken  rice. 

In  the  United  States  only  head  and  the  highest  grade 
of  broken  rice  are  used  as  a  table  food,  although 
the  breaking  of  a  grain  into  small  pieces  in  no  way 
diminishes  its  palatability  or  nutritive  value.  A  large 
part  of  the  lower  grade  is  being  shipped  to  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  where  it  successfully  competes  with  the 
cheaper  rice  from  other  countries.  Practically  all  of 
the  lowest  grade  produced  in  this  country  is  used  in 
breweries,  and,  in  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  import 
quantities  of  such  rice  to  meet  their  requirements. 

In  the  economic  development  of  the  rice  milling 
industry  the  by-products  are  being  utilized  more  and 
more  for  useful  purposes.  As  feed  for  horses  and 
cattle,  polish,  or  flour,  which  is  worth  from  $15  to  $20 
per  ton,  has  few  equals  because  of  the  high  percentage 
of  protein  it  contains. 

Bran,  the  principal  by-product  from  the  standpoint 
of  value,  is  worth  from  $7  to  $10  per  ton  and  is  used 
principally  as  a  feed  for  cattle  and  horses.  The  pure 
bran  is  very  generally  mixed  with  hulls,  which  adul- 
teration reduces  its  value  proportionately,  and  is  sold 
as  rice  bran.  As  a  feed  its  value  depends  upon  the 
percentage  of  pure  bran  contained  in  it,  the  hulls 
being  practically  worthless  for  feeding  purposes. 

In  the  cities  and  large  manufacturing  towns  hulls 
are  used  for  many  purposes,  such  as  in  packing  crock- 
ery and  fragile  wares  for  shipment,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  sawdust  in  packing  ice.  They  are  very  generally 
used  as  a  fuel  in  the  engines  of  the  rice  mills. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  twenty-one 
million  acres  are  available  for  rice  planting.  If  this 
acreage  were  planted  in  rice  and  an  average  yield  of 
29  bushels  per  acre  obtained,  this  country  would  take 
third  rank  among  the  rice  producing  countries  of  the 
world. 

Table  10  gives,  by  states,  the  detailed  statistics  of 
the  rice  cleaning  and  polishing  industry  in  the  United 
States. 
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Table  lO.-RICE,  CLEANING  AND  POLISHING-DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


United 
States. 

Georgia. 

Louisiana. 

South 
Carolina. 

Texas. 

Washing- 
ton. 

All  other 
states.i 

NiiTTibflT  of  eatablishineiits 

74 

$8,821,099 
$646,883 
$1,739,062 
$2,340,019 
$4,095,145 
33 

436 
$548,562 

70 
$151,933 

366 
$396,620 

366 
$391,789 

10 
$4,840 

2,728 

1,180 

1,492 

$640,632 

1,487 
$639,993 

1 
$239 

4 
$400 

1,938 

1,842 

1,650 

1,137 

872 

607 

498 

837 

1,770 

2,324 

2,295 

2,074 

1 
1 

3 

$146,954 
$6,030 
$16, 100 
$37, 190 
$89,634 
1 

6 
$7,400 

43 

$6,138,228 
$421,005 
$1,141,232 
$1,666,692 
$2,909,299 
12 

232 
$288,488 

40 
$83,523 

192 

$204,965 

186 
$201,925 

6 
$3,040 

1,644 

801 

923 

$400,023 

923 

$400,023 

4 

$317,394 
$68,650 
$89,000 
$57,000 

$102,744 
3 

19 
$19,400 

4 

$6,560 

IS 
$12,840 

15 
$12,840 

17 

$2,138,723 
$132, 198 
$485,720 
$568,887 
$961,918 
6 

171 

$224,954 

24 
$60,050 

147 
$164,904 

144 
$163,404 

3 

$1,500 

837 

319 

432 

$211,710 

431 
$211,471 

1 
$239 

4 
$15,250 

Capital: 

Total      

Land 

$64,850 
$20,000 

$4,200 

$11,050 

10 

Cash  and  "sundries 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

1 

Total  salaries 

$8,320 

Officers  of  corporations- 

$1,800 

6 
$6,520 

6 
$6,220 

1 

$300 

19 
7 
11 

$4,060 

11 

$4,060 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc.— 

6 

r,4oo 

6 
$7,400 

Total  salariftp 

Men- 

Salaries  

Women- 

Salaries 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

44 

11 

28 

$7,350 

28 
$7,360 

177 

35 

92 

(14,949 

88 
$14,649 

7 
7 
6 

$2,540 

6 
$2,540 

Average  number 

Men  16  years  and  over- 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number ,,., 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years— 

A  VfiTH^gft  TlTlTIlbPT 

4 
$400 

72 

87 

87 

58 

68 

65 

35 

26 

116 

162 

169 

121 

Wages 

during  each  month: 

.TflTmfl.ry    

35 
36 
15 
16 
16 
22 
21 
22 
33 
48 
36 
37 

1,168 

1,148 

1,009 

667 

502 

361 

342 

630 

1,149 

1,432 

1,396 

1,282 

644 
549 
617 
370 
267 
160 
91 
152 
457 
665 
683 
617 

1 
1 

6 

7 
5 
7 
5 
7 
7 
5 
7 
6 
7 
5 

14 

March. .'.... 

17 

May 

2 

July 

August....... 

2 

8 

12 

November 

14 

12 

Women  16  years  and  over— 

Fphr^iary ,.,,... 

March 

April '                        '! 

July 

1 

2 
3 
3 
2 

2 
3 
3 
2 

October 



December 



Children  under  16  years- 

February,  , . 

March... 

April 

May 

........................   .---^ 

i        

July.;... 

9 
9 
10 
10 
10 

$616,583 
$17, 930 
$50,481 

$538,082 
$9,090 

9 
9 
10 
10 
10 

$16,293 

September 

October 

November 

Uiscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

$5,043 
$1,600 
$1,430 

$2,013 

$399,874 
$3,120 
$33,717 

$361,447 
$1,590 

$186,934 
$9,610 
$9,039 

$160,885 
$7,500 

$1,810 

$1,060 

$170 

$680 

$5,629 

Rent  of  works 

$2,640 

$5,791 
$10,502 

$334 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  ex- 

$2,655 

Contract  work 

» Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  California,  1;  Norch  Carolina,  1;  Oregon,  1. 
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Table  10.— RICE,  CLEANING  AND  POLISHING— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905— Continued. 


Uaterials  used: 

Aggregate  cost 

Bough  rice — 

Total  pounds 

Total  cost 

Domestic- 
Pounds  

Cost 

Foreign- 
Pounds  

Cost 

Fuel 

Rent  ol  power  and  heat , 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Produets: 

Aggregate  value 

Clean  rice — 

Total  poimds 

Total  value 

Whole- 
Pounds 

Value 

Broken- 
Pounds  

Value 

Polish- 
Pounds 

Value 

Bran — 

Pounds 

Value 

Hulls  and  waste- 
Pounds 

Value 

All  other  products 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting. 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 
Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 


tJnited 
States. 


113,315,065 

999, 727, 660 
$12,631,132 

990,473,625 
J12,471,402 

9,254,025 

J169,730 

»Ua,365 

$3,173 

$88,909 

$393,696 

$81,890 

$16,296,916 

623,900,245 
$15,357,133 

411,208,943 
$12,077,124 

212,691,302 
$3,280,009 

33,290,331 
$267,647 

120,694,130 
$501,193 

221,842,944 

$116,360 

$64,583 

74 
16,261 


106 
16,774 

18 
386 


Georgia. 


$144,648 

11,684,476 
$135,164 

11,684,475 
$135,154 


Louisiana. 


$8,973,084 

636,010,885 
$8,494,483 

635,010,885 
$8,494,483 


$1, 040 
$1,100 
$1,454 
$5,9C0 


$172,429 

7,026,894 
,  $161,324 

3,673,394 
$110, 912 

3,353,600 
$50,412 

411, 491 
$3,146 

1,390,446 
$5,729 

2,865,644 
$2,230 


350 


2 
146 


S 
206 


South 
Carohna. 


$76,639 

$63 

$67, 147 

$252,862 

$81,890 

$10,718,311 

394,744,386 
$10, 110, 144 

287,460,640 
$8,520,090 

107,283,746 
$1,590,064 

22,526,760 
$178,608 

74,631,334 
$303,886 

143,208,415 
$72,569 
$63, 114 

43 
10,407 


68 
10,333 

4 
74 


$504,657 

28,652,860 
$481, 401 

28,552,860 
$481,401 


$4, 498 


$2, 430 
$16,328 


$554,575 

17,826,732 
$627,686 

13,677,357 
$447,721 

4,148,375 
$79,966 

701,260 
$6,915 

3,161,567 
$18, 460 

6,874,311 

$1,447 

$67 

4 
707 


14 
707 


Texas. 


$3,508,110 

316, 170, 405 
$3,339,534 

311,895,405 
$3,294,634 

4,275,000 
$45,000 
$33,278 


$16,831 
$118,467 


$4,640,269 

197,433,320 
$4,362,058 

102,812,839 
$2,851,807 

94,620,481 
$1,500,251 

9,500,830 

$77,578 

40,772,421 
$169,647 

68,463,834 
$39,584 
$1,402 

17 
4,615 


21 
4,509 


■Washing- 
ton. 


$33,671 

788,985 
$31,580 


788,985 

$31,630 

$310 

$1,230 

$612 

$39 


106 


$40,300 

713,913 
$40,166 

713,713 
$40, 153 

200 
$2 


69,372 
$145 


5,700 


27 


All  other 
states. 


$150,895 

7,520,040 
$148,980 

3,330,000 
$65,830 

4,190,040 

$83,150 

1600 

$780 

$535 


$171,032 

6,166,000 
$166,766 

2,871,000 
$106,441 

3,285,000 
$59,326 

150,000 
$1,400 

779,000 
$3,326 

436,040 
$540 


3 
145 


2 
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BEET  SUGAR. 


By  Zach  C.  Elkin. 


The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets,  while  a  com- 
paratively new  industry  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  progressing  at  such  a  rapid  rate  within  the  past 
few  years  that  not  many  people,  besides  those  actively 
engaged  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  or  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  therefrom,  realize  the  extent  to  which 
the  industry  has  increased  in  all  its  branches. 

Table  1  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  statistics 
for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  as  reported  at  the 
censuses  of  1880,  1900,  and  1905,  with  the  percentages 
of  increase  from  1900  to  1905. 

Tabu!  1. — Comparative  summary,  1905,  1900,  and  1880,  with  per  cent 
of  increase  from  1900  to  1905. 


1903 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried    officials,    clerks,    etc., 

number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number.. 
Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over  . . . 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


J55, 
t2, 


SI, 
$14, 
$24, 


61 
923,459 

763 

004,636 

3,963 

486, 702 

3,928 

472,032 

10 

J5,096 

25 

19,574 

999,555 

486,876 

393,794 


1900 


!30 
$20,141,719 


$356, 
1 

$1,092, 
1, 

$1,085, 

$1, 

$5, 

$441, 

$4,803; 

$7,323, 


1880 


4 
$365,000 

(') 

350 
$62,271 

350 
$62,271 


0) 
$186, 128 
$282,572 


Per  cent 

of 

increase, 

1900  to 

1905. 


70  0 
177.6 

iiao 

181.7 
101.2 
127.7 
101.3 
127.8 
160  0 
202.4 
66.7 
80.5 
363.0 
201.6 
233.1 


1  The  statistics  for  1890  are  not  shown,  since  only  3  establishments  were 
reported,  and  they  were  not  tabulated  separately. 
'  Excludes  1  idle  establishment  reported  in  1900. 
•  Not  reported  separately. 
<  Not  reported. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in  the 
United  States  has  been  carried  on  continuously  since 
1870,  it  has  been  within  the  past  decade  only  that  the 
iadustry  has  shown  indications  of  really  being  past 
the  experimental  stage.  In  1879,  4  factories  were  in 
operation,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1880.  Only  2 
establishments  were  reported  at  the  census  of  1890, 
and  as  these  were  not  tabulated  separately  no  com- 
parison can  be  made. 

From  imofficial  sources  it  appears  that  up  to  1898 
the  greatest  number  of  establishments  in  operation 
was  9,  but  according  to  the  Census  reports  the  number 
had  increased  to  30  by  1900  and  to  51  by  1905.  The 
industry  has  had  its  greatest  period  of  growth  from 
1898  to  the  present  time. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  in 
18S0  was  only  $365,000;  by  1900  the  amount  had 


increasedto  $20,141,719;  and  in  1905  itwas $55,923,459. 
At  the  last  census  of  manufactures  there  were  49 
establishments  that  individually  reported  a  capital 
greater  than  the  total  capital  shown  for  the  4  estab- 
lishments in  operation  in  1880.  The  value  of  prod- 
ucts, which  amounted  to  $282,572  in  1880,  had  in- 
creased to  $7,323,857  by  1900  and  by  1905  had  reached 
the  sum  of  $24,393,794. 

While  the  wage-earners  in  this  industry  were  paid 
only  $62,271  in  1880,  they  received  $1,092,207  in  1900 
and  $2,486,702  in  1905,  in  addition  to  which  over 
$11,000,000  was  distributed  among  the  farmers  in  the 
beet  raising  sections  in  payment  for  beets,  and  nearly 
$2,000,000  was  paid  for  limestone,  sulphur,  coke,  and 
fuel.  Most  of  this  amount  went  to  the  people  of  the 
communities  adjacent  to  the  factories. 

At  the  census  of  1905  compared  with  that  of  1900 
(which  covered  the  sugar  campaign  of  1899-1900)  the 
number  of  establishments  increased  70  per  cent;  the 
capital  invested,  177.6  per  cent;  the  total  wages  paid, 
127.7  per  cent;  the  cost  of  materials,  201.6  per  cent; 
and  the  value  of  products,  233.1  per  cent. 

Of  the  30  establishments  reported  at  the  census  of 
1900,  29  were  controlled  by  incorporated  companies 
and  1  by  an  individual,  whereas  all  of  the  51  plants 
shown  by  the  returns  for  the  census  of  1905  were 
owned  by  corporations. 

Table  2  is  a  statement  of  the  number  and  nominal 
daily  capacity  of  establishments  for  1900  and  1905, 
by  states. 

Table  2. — Number  and  nxymirud  daUy  capacity  of  establishments,  by 
states:  1905  and  1900. 


19051 

1900 

STATE. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lishments. 

Daily  ca- 
pacity 

(tons  of 
beets). 

Number 
of  estab- 
hshments. 

Daily  ca- 
pacity 

(tons  ol 
beets). 

United  States 

51 

36,900 

2  31 

19, 110 

5 
9 

3 

7,300 
6,3.50 
1,800 

28 

1 

9,900 

350 

1 
9 
1 
3 
1 
2 

700 

19 
1 
3 

12,550 

400 

1,200 

4,100 

400 

1,^60 

200 

New  York 

1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 

600 
400 
3.50 

2,850 
400 

1,700 

40O 

i 

3 

1 

350 

Utah 

1,100 

360 

1  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal. 
'  Includes  1  idle  establisHment. 

(44.5) 
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In  order  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  indi- 
vidual establishments,  in  all  tables  showing  a  compari- 
son by  states  for  the  census  years  1900  and  1905  the 
statistics  for  the  factories  of  certain  states  are  combined 
under  the  heading  "all  other  states."  The  establish- 
ments so  grouped  for  1900  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Colorado,  1;  Illinois,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  3; 
New  Mexico,  1;  New  York,  2;  Oregon,  1;  Utah,  3; 
Washington,   1.     Moreover,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 


serving the  basis  for  comparison,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  include  under  this  head  for  1905  some  states  for 
which  the  statistics  might  otherwise  be  given.  The 
establishments  thus  shown  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Colorado,  9;  Idaho,  3;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  3; 
New  York,  1;  Ohio,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Utah,  4;  Washing- 
ton, 1;  Wisconsin,  3. 

Table  3  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  industry 
by  states  for  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905. 


Table  3.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  :  1905  AND 

1900. 

UNITED  STATES. 

CALIFOENIA. 

MICHIGAN. 

ALL  OTHEK  STATES.  1 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

ol 
increase. 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

Numter    ol    establish- 

51 
$55,923,459 

763 
$1,004,636 

3,963 

$2,486,702 

$1,999,555 

$14,486,876 

$24,393,794 

30 
$20,141,719 

350 
$356,675 

1,970 

$1,092,207 

$441,384 

$4,803,796 

$7,323,857 

70.0 
177.6 

118.0 
181.7 

101.2 
127.7 
363.0 
201.6 
233.1 

5 
$10,672,786 

90 
$149,030 

614 

$429,420 

$305,410 

$2,463,829 

$4,415,172 

7 
$9,322,980 

122 
$117,880 

909 

$480,072 

$159,482 

$2,243,680 

$3,499,996 

2  28.6 
14.5 

2  26.2 
26.4 

8  32.5 
«10.6 

91.5 
9.8 

26.1 

19 
$12,989,630 

209 
$293,500 

1,211 

$581,074 

$706,628 

$3,761,473 

$5,378,004 

9 

$4,013,743 

118 
$101,693 

473 

$216,704 

$77,262 

$1,109,903 

$1,602,266 

111.1 
223.6 

128.0 
188.6 

156.0 
168.1 
814.6 
238.9 
235.6 

27 
$32,261,043 

404 
$562,106 

2,138 

$1,476,208 

$987,517 

$8,261,574 

$14,600,618 

14 
$6,804,996 

110 
$137,102 

588 

$395,431 

$204,640 

$1,450,313 

$2,221,595 

92  9 

Capital 

374.1 

Salaried  ofScials,  clerks, 
etc.: 

267  3 

Salaries..-.----..,.. 

310  0 

Wage-earners: 

Average  number. 

Total  wages 

263.6 
273  3 

Miscellaneous  expenses. . 
Cost  of  materials  used. . . 
Value  ol  products 

382,6 
469.6 
657.2 

1  In  1905  includes  establistonents  distributed  as  follows:  Colorado,  9;  Idaho,  3;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  3;  New  York,  1;  Obio,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Utah,  4;  Wash- 
ington, 1;  Wisconsin,  3.    In  1900  includes  Colorado,  1;  lUinois,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  3;  New  Mexico,  1;  New  York,  2;  Oregon,  1;  Utah,  3;  Washington,  i. 
'  Decrease. 


As  only  one  of  the  states  reporting  beet  sugar  manu- 
facturing at  the  census  of  1880  has  been  included  in 
subsequent  censuses,  and  no  separate  tabulation  was 
made  for  the  two  factories  reported  at  the  census  of 
1890,  it  is  impracticable  to  show  the  statistics  for  those 
censuses  by  states.  If  it  were  possible  to  show  the 
figures  for  the  industry  for  each  census  since  1880, 
when  it  was  first  reported,  some  remarkable  increases 
would  be  revealed.  As  the  greatest  growth  has  oc- 
curred since  1898,  the  comparison  given  affords  a  good 
idea  of  the  increase. 

In  1900  beet  sugar  was  manufactured  in  30  factories 
distributed  over  11  states,  while  in  1905  there  were  51 
factories  in  12  states.  Two  states,  Illinois  and  New 
Mexico,  with  1  establishment  each  in  1900,  had  no 
factories  in  operation  in  the  year  covered  by  the  census 
of  1905,  while  Idaho  and  Wisconsin,  with  3  establish- 
ments each,  and  Ohio,  with  1,  were  reported  at  the 
present  census  and  not  in  1900. 

The  greatest  increase  in  number  of  establishments 
has  occurred  in  Michigan,  the  gain  being  from  9  in 


1900  to  19  in  1905.  For  this  state  the  percentages  of 
increase,  as  shown  in  Table  3,  range  from  111.1  for 
number  of  establishments  to  814.6  for  miscellaneous 
expenses.  Considering  the  large  amounts  paid  by 
factories  for  taxes,  interest,  repairs  on  plants,  and 
the  expenses  incident  to  field  operations,  the  increase 
in  miscellaneous  expenses  for  this  and  other  states  is 
not  out  of  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  other  items 
shown  in  the  table. 

In  California  there  was  a  decrease  from  7  factories  at 
the  census  of  1900  to  5  at  that  of  1905;  this  decrease 
in  the  number  of  factories  reporting  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  2  establishments  that  were  reported  in  operation 
in  1900  were  idle  at  the  time  of  the  present  census. 

Other  decreases  for  the  state  occurred  in  the  number 
of  salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  and  in  the  aver- 
age number  of  wage-earners  and  total  wages.  Not- 
withstanding these  decreases,  increases  are  shown  for 
the  amount  of  capital  invested,  salaries,  miscella- 
neous expenses,  cost  of  materials  used,  and  value  of 
products. 
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Table  4  presents  statistics  for  the  states  arranged  according  to  rank,  by  value  of  products,  for  1905. 
Table  4.— SUMMAEY  FOR  STATES  RANKED  BY  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS:  1905. 


United  States. 


Bank  by  value  oJ  products . 
Number  ol  establisbments. . 

Capital 

Salaried  oflcials: 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners: 

Average  number 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Materials  used,  total  cost. . . 
Sugar  beets: 

Tons 

Cost 

All  otlier  materials 

Fiodncts,  total  value 

Granulated  sugar: 

Pounds 

Value 

Eaw  sugar: 

Pounds 

Value 

All  other  products 


51 
$55,923,459 

763 
$1,004,636 

3,963 
$2,486,702 
$1,999,555 
$14,486,876 

2,175,417 
$11,345,786 
$3,141,091 
$24,393,794 

496,618,314 
$23,493,373 

11,223,607 
$431,229 
$469,192 


Colorado. 


1 

9 

$16,639,688 


$219, 318 

1,048 

$792,916 

$469,880 

$3,892,405 

561,266 

$2,964,260 

$928,156 

$7,198,982 

136,161,700 
$6,892,883 

4,040,342 
S153, 885 
$162,214 


Michigan. 


2 

19 

$12,989,630 

269 
$293,500 

1,211 

$581,074 

$706,628 

$3,761,473 

535,508 

$2,956,801 

$804,672 

$5,378,004 

119,932,014 
$5,184,031 

4,031,227 

$120,109 

$73,864 


California. 


3 
5 

$10,672,786 

90 
$149,030 

614 

$429,420 

$305,410 

$2,463,829 

405,865 

$1,918,240 

$545,589 

$4,415,172 

92,358,500 
$4,267,606 

1,459,400 
$61,916 
$96,650 


Wisconsin,  i 


6 

3 

$2,171,698 

47 
$51,600 

168 

$96,882 

$39,792 

$585,376 

85,015 
$455,812 
$129,664 
$938,384 

17,718,259 
$902, 136 


$36,248 


All  other 
states. ' 


15 
$14,449,767 

261 

$291,288 

922 

$586,410 

$487,845 

$3,783,793 

687,763 

$3,050,682 

$733,111 

$6,463,252 

130,447,841 
$6,246,717 


$105,319 
$111,216 


1  rtih  ranked  fourth  and  Nebraska  filth,  but  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  the  statistics  for  Utah,  wliich  had  4  factories 
owned  by  2  companies,  and  Nebraska,  which  had  3  factories  owned  by  2  companies,  are  included  in  those  for  "all  other  states." 

2 Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Idaho,  3;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  3;  New  York,  1;  Ohio,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Utah,  4;  Washington,  1. 


While  it  is  intended  to  show  the  rank  of  states  by- 
value  of  products  in  this  table,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  the  same  relative  positions  of  the  states  are  main- 
tained with  respect  to  capital,  total  wages  paid,  total 
cost  of  materials  used,  and  quantity  and  value  of 
granulated  and  raw  sugars  manufactured. 

At  the  census  of  1900  California  was  ia  the  lead 
with  7  establishments  and  a  production  valued  at 
83,499,996,  Michigan  ranked  second  with  9  establish- 
ments and  §1,602,266  for  value  of  products,  and  Colo- 


rado had  1  establishment,  the  product  of  which  was 
not  shown  separately.  By  1905  Cahfornia  had  dropped 
from  first  to  third  place  ia  point  of  production,  while 
Michigan  has  retained  its  position  ia  second  place  and 
Coloradohas  made  such  advances  that  its  returnsshowed 
the  largest  production  reported  by  any  single  state. 

Table  5  presents,  by  states,  statistics  showing  the 
number  of  salaried  employees  and  wage-earners  and 
the  amounts  paid  in  salaries  and  in  wages  for  1900 
and  1905,  with  per  cent  of  increase. 


Table  5.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY— EMPLOYEES  AND  WAGES,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE,  BY  STATES:  1905  AND  1900. 


tJNITED   STATES. 

CALIFOENIA. 

MICHIGAN. 

ALL   OTHER  STATES.' 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

of 
Increase. 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

Number  of  establishments 

51 

763 
$1,004,636 

122 
$284,781 

641 
$719,865 

600 
$702,969 

41 
$16,886 

3,963 
$2,486,702 

3,928 
$2,472,032 

10 
$5,096 

25 
$9,574 

30 

350 
$356,675 

48 
$114,300 

302 
$242,375 

287 
$235,667 

15 
$6,718 

1,970 
$1,092,207 

1,951 
$1,085,218 

4 
$1,685 

16 
$5,304 

5 

90 
$149,030 

11 

$61,730 

79 
$87,300 

71 
$83,820 

8 
$3,480 

614 
$429,420 

606 
$424, 771 

4 
$2,749 

4 
$1,900 

7 

122 
$117,880 

11 
$39,900 

111 
$77,980 

107 
$75,637 

4 
$2,343 

909 
$480,072 

903 
$477,306 

3 

$1,565 

3 

$1,201 

19 

269 
$293,500 

41 

$91,667 

228 
$201,833 

210 
$195,157 

18 
$6,676 

1,211 
$681,074 

1,205 
$578,665 

4 
$1,547 

2 

$862 

9 

lis 

$101,693 

20 
$33,400 

98 
$68,293 

90 
$66,706 

8 
$2,587 

473 
$216,704 

471 
$215,834 

1 
$120 

1 
$760 

27 

404 
$562,106 

70 
$131,384 

334 
$430,722 

319 
$423,992 

15 
$6,730 

2,138 
$1,476,208 

2,117 
$1,468,596 

2 
$800 

19 
$6,812 

14 

110 
$137,102 

17 
$41,000 

93 
$96,102 

90 
$94,314 

3 

$1,788 

588 
$396,431 

577 
$392,078 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

118.0 
181.7 

154.2 
149.1 

112.2 
197.0 

109.1 
198.3 

173.3 
151.4 

101.2 
127.7 

101.3 
127.8 

150.0 
202.4 

66.7 
80.5 

2  26.2 
26.4 

128.0 
188.6 

106.0 
174.5 

132.7 
195.5 

133.3 
197.0 

125.0 
158.1 

156.0 
168.1 

155.8 
168.1 

300.0 
1,189.2 

100.0 
14.9 

267.3 

Total  salaries 

310.0 

Officers  of  corporations — 
Nnmhfi^ 

311.8 

Salaries    

64.7 

228.8 
12.0 

2  33.6 
10.8 

100.0 
48.6 

2  32.6 
210.6 

2  32.9 

2  11.0 

33.3 

75.7 

33.3, 

58.2 

220.4 

General     superintendents, 
managers,  clerks,  etc.— 
Total  number 

259.1 

Total  salaries 

348.2 

Men- 
Number 

264.5 
349.5 

Women- 
Number 

.Sftlfl.TlPR      . 

400.0 
276.4 

Wag6.*amBrs: 

Average  number 

263.6 

Total  wages 

273.3 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

266.9 
274.6 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 

Wages.... 

11 
$3,353 

72.7 
103.2 

1  In  1905  includes  establishments  distributed  as  foUows:  Colorado,  9;  Idaho,  3;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  3;  New  York,  1;  Ohio,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Utah^  4;  Wash- 
ington, 1;  Wisconsin,  3.    In  1900  includes  Colorado,  1;  lUlnois,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  3;  New  Mexico,  1;  New  York,  2;  Oregon,  1;  Utah,  3;  Washington,  1. 

2  Decrease. 
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In  1905  compared  with  1900  there  were  large  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  people  employed  and  in  the 
amounts  paid  to  them.  Both  the  number  of  salaried 
employees  and  the  average  number  of  wage-earners 
more  than  doubled.  The  total  amount  paid  in  sala- 
ries at  the  census  of  1905  exceeded  the  corresponding 
amount  shown  at  the  Twelfth  Census  by  $647,961,  or 
181.7  per  cent.  The  wages  paid  to  wage-earners  of  all 
classes  increased  $1,394,495,  or  127.7  per  cent.  The 
total  increase  in  salaries  and  wages  paid  was  $2,042,456. 

The  number  of  salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  em- 
ployed in  California  decreased  26.2  per  cent,  while  the 
amount  paid  them  in  salaries  increased  26.4  per  cent. 
The  total  average  number  of  wage-earners  decreased 
32.5  per  cent,  and  the  wages  paid  them  decreased  10.6 
per.  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  was  for  men. 

For  Michigan  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  or  over  is 
shown  for  the  number  of  each  class  of  employees  and 
also  for  the  amounts  paid  in  salaries  and  in  wages 


except  children's  wages.  Only  2  children  under  16 
years  were  reported  by  the  factories  of  this  state.  The 
greatest  demand  for  this  class  of  help  in  connection 
with  the  beet  sugar  industry  is  not  in  the  factory  but 
in  the  field,  where  children  are  employed  in  thinning 
the  beets  during  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  the 
plants. 

In  considering  the  number  of  employees  and  the 
compensation  received,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  wage-earners  are  employed 
for  only  a  few  months  in  the  year.  Some  of  the  fore- 
men, skilled  laborers,  etc.,  are  employed  for  a  longer 
time,  but  most  of  the  wage-earners  return  to  the  farms 
or  engage  in  other  occupations  after  the  manufacturing 
season  closes.  The  average  length  of  the  campaign 
for  the  establishments  in  operation  during  the  season 
1904-5  was  eighty-eight  days. 

Table  6  shows  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  1900  and  1905,  with  the  percentages  of 
increase. 


Table  6.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY— QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF   MATERIALS  USED,  WITH   PER   CENT  OP  INCREASE,  BY 

STATES:   1905  AND  1900. 


UNITED  STATES. 

CALIFORNIA. 

MICHIGAN. 

ALL  OTHER  STATES.  ' 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

of 
Increase. 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

Number    of    establish- 
ments  

51 

$14,486,876 

2,175,417 
$11,345,785 

161,347 
$351,893 

16,685 
$148,721 

695 

$30,408 

$1,226,015 

$1,385,054 

30 

$4,803,796 

794,658 
$3,485,320 

64,805 

7,519 

149 
$453,036 

$865,440 

6 

$2,463,829 

405,865 
$1,918,240 

33,295 
$89,715 

3,549 
$41,667 

101 

$3,221 

$180,682 

$230,514 

7 

$2,243,680 

364,942 
$1,685,953 

32,403 
(») 

3,274 
(=) 

61 

m 

$253,185 
$404,442 

19 

$3,761,473 

636,608 
$2,966,801 

37,057 
$76,405 

4,231 
$25,282 

186 

$7,738 

'    $338,748 

$356,499 

9 

$1,109,903 

205,926 
$902,692 

15,403 

2,079 

40 
^0,969 

$116,342 

27 

38,261,574 

1,234,044 
$6,470,744 

90,995 
$185,773 

8,805 
$81,882 

408 

$19,449 

$705,685 

$798,041 

14 

$1,450,313 

233,791 
$996,776 

16,999 

2,166 
(») 

68 

$108,882 

$344,656 

Uaterlala  used: 

Total  cost 

201.6 

173.8 
226.6 

148.9 

9.8 

14.3 
21.0 

2.8 

238.9 

160.1 
227.6 

140.6 

469.8 

427.8 
649.2 

435.3 

Sugar  beets- 
Tons 

Cost  . 

Limestone — 

Tons 

Cost 

Coke- 
Tons 

Cost 

120.6 

8.4 

103.5 

306.5 

Sulphur- 
Tons 

Cost 

366.4 

98.0 

365.0 

603.4 

Fuel,  cost 

All    other    ma^ 
terials,  includ- 
ing Ireight 

170.4 
60.0 

828.7 
»43.0 

272.4 
206.4 

548.1 
133.1 

'  In  1905  includes  establishmenta  distributed  as  follows:  Colorado,  9;  Idaho,  3;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  3;  New  York,  1-  Ohio  1-  Oregon  1'  Utah  4'  Wash- 
ington, 1;  Wisconsin,  3.    In  1900  includes  Colorado,  1;  lUinois,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  3;  New  Mexico,  1;  New  York,  2:  Oregon,  i;  tjtah,  3:  Washmgton.  1. 
■  Not  reported  separately  in  1900;  values  included  in"  aU  other  materials."  =     -    >  — o    -. 

*  Decrease. 

The  increase  in  the  total  cost  of  materials  used  in 
California  was  only  9.8  per  cent,  while  the  increase  for 
Michigan  was  238.9  per  cent,  and  that  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  201.6  per  cent.  The  total  quantity 
of  beets  used  increased  173.8  per  cent  and  the  cost 
225.5  per  cent.  Their  average  cost  per  ton  in  1900 
was  $4.39,  while  the  corresponding  cost  shown  by  the 
reports  for  the  census  year  1905  was  $5.21  per  ton,  an 
increase  of  82  cents  per  ton,  or  18.7  per  cent. 

In  1905  compared  with  1900  the  quantity  of  beets 
used  in  California  increased  14.3  per  cent  and  the  value 
21  per  cent,  while  the  cost  per  ton  advanced  from  $4.47 
to  $4.73. 


For  Michigan  the  quantity  of  beets  increased  160 
per  cent  and  the  cost  227.6  per  cent;  while  the  price 
paid  per  ton  increased  from  $4.38  to  $5.52. 

Since  the  amounts  expended  for  limestone,  coke, 
and  sulphur  were  not  shown  separately  in  the  reports 
of  the  Twelfth  Census,  no  comparison  of  these  items 
can  be  made  for  the  two  census  years.  The  cost  of 
fuel,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  items  of  expense 
in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  increased  170.4  per 
cent  for  the  United  States.  The  decreases  in  this 
item,  and  in,  the  cost  of  all  other  materials  for  Califor- 
nia, are  due  to  the  smaller  number  of  establishments 
reporting  at  this  census. 


BEET  SUGAR. 
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Table  7   presents   statistics   showing   the   acreage,  quantity,   and   cost   of   beets   raised,   by  states,   as 
reported  by  the  factories,  with  percentages  of  increase,  for  1900  and  1905. 

Table  7.— COMPAKATIVE    SUMiURY— ACREAGE    IN  BEETS,  AND    QUANTITY    AND  COST  OF    BEETS  USED,  WITH    PER 

CENT  OF  INCREASE,  BY  STATES:   1905  AND  1900. 


UNITED   ST.VTES. 

CALIFOENIA. 

MICHIGAN. 

ALL  OTHER   STATES.  I 

1905 

1900 

1 
Per  cent 

ol 
increase. 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

ol 
increase. 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

Nomfcer  of  establishments  . . 

51 

240,757 

2,175,417 

$11,345,785 

20,484 

169,839 

$864,648 

20,223 
210,247 
$998,333 

200,050 

1,795,331 

$9,482,804 

15.0 
83.2 

30 

135,305 

794,658 

$3,485,320 

10,239 

23,241 

$93,898 

13,074 

95,071 

$430,479 

111,992 

676,346 

$2,960,943 

14.3 
81.2 

5 

33,473 

405,865 
$1,918,240 

5,419 

57,774 

$282,569 

8,787 

106,853 

$476,395 

19,267 

241,238 

$1,159,276 

15.1 
80.6 

7 

63,878 

354,942 

$1,686,953 

■       7,526 

10, 645 

$42,718 

12,762 

93,294 

$422,704 

43,590 

251,003 

$1,120,531 

15.9 
81.2 

19 

85,350 

535, 508 

$2,956,801 

7,653 

41,126 

$231, 192 

4,300 

25,540 

$136,361 

73,397 

468,842 

$2,589,248 

14.3 
84.2 

9 

37,034 
205,925 
$902,592 

28 
218 
$511 

27 

121,934 

1,234,044 

$6,470,744 

7,412 

70,939 

$350,887 

7,136 

77,864 

$385,577 

107,386 
1,085,261 
$5,734,280 

15.3 
83,7 

14 

34,393 
233,791 
$996, 775 

2,685 

12,378 

$50,669 

312 

1,777 
r,775 

31,396 
219,636 
$938,331 

13.6 
79.7 

Beets: 

77.9 
173.8 
225.5 

100.1 
630.8 
820.8 

54.7 
121.1 
131.9 

78.6 
165.4 
220.2 

M7.6 
14.3 
21.0 

»28.0 
442.7 
561.6 

2  31.1 

14.5 
12,7 

«65.8 

33.9 

3.5 

130.5 
160.1 
227.6 

27,232.1 
18, 765. 1 
45,143.1 

427  8 

Grown  directly  ty 
factory- 

Tons 

473  1 

Grown  by  tenants  of 
factory- 

2,187.2 
4,281,2 
4, 859. 2 

Cost  

Grown  by  contract 
by     others     than 
tenants     of     fac- 
tory- 

37,006 
205,707 
$902,081 

13.3 
82.9 

98  3 
127.9 
187.0 

242.0 

394.1 

Cost 

511.1 

Average   quality   of   beets 
used: 

Per  cent  ol  parity 

>In  1905  inclndes  establisbments  distributed  as  follows:  Colorado,  9;  Idaho,  3;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  3;  New  York,  1;  Ohio,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Utah,  4;  Wash- 
ington, 1;  Wisconsin,  3.    In  1900  includes  Colorado,  1;  Illmois,  1;  Llinnesota,  1;  Nelsraska,  3;  New  Mexico,  1;  New  York,  2;  Oregon,  1;  Utah,  3;  Washington,  1, 
'  Decrease. 


The  area  contracted  for  in  1904  was  240,757 
acres,  an  increase  of  77.9  per  cent  over  the  135,305 
acres  reported  at  the  Twelfth  Census.  At  the  census 
of  1900  the  yield  of  beets  amounted  to  794,658  tons, 
or  an  average  of  5.87  tons  per  acre  on  the  acreage 
contracted  for.  As  a  result  of  the  poor  yield  in  that 
year,  however,  over  30,000  acres  were  not  harvested. 
The  total  acreage  contracted  for  at  the  present  census 
yielded  2,175,417  tons,  or  an  average  of  9.04  tons  per 
acre.  This  yield  for  the  United  States  is  much  lower 
than  the  average  for  European  countries  and  also 
much  lower  than  the  average  for  several  individual 
states. 

In  Cahfomia  33,473  acres  were  contracted  for  in 
the  census  year  1905  and  the  production  was  405,865 
tons,  or  an  average  yield  of  12.12  tons  per  acre. 
The  acreage  contracted  for  in  the  year  covered  by 
the  Twelfth  Census  was  63,878  acres  and  the  pro- 
duction reported  amounted  to  354,942  tons,  the  aver- 
age being  5.56  tons  per  acre.  This  apparently  large 
diflFerence  in  yield  per  acre  for  the  two  censuses  is  par- 
tially accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  season  for 
which  the  statistics  are  shown  at  the  census  of  1905 
was  an  exceptionally  good  one  for  growing  beets  in 
Cahfomia,  while  the  crop  of  1899,  which  is  the  one 
reported  at  the  census  of  1900,  was  far  below  the  aver- 
age for  previous  years. 

In  1905  Colorado  reported  49,980  acres,  with  a  pro- 
duction of  561,266  tons,  or  an  average  of  11.23  tons 
per  acre. 


The  production  reported  for  Michigan  was  for  the 
crop  of  1903.  This  was  an  unfavorable  year  in  Mich- 
igan, on  account  of  the  excessive  rainfall  early  in  the 
season  and  again  at  harvesting  time,  and  the  figures 
for  that  year  could  scarcely  be  considered  a  fair  average 
of  what  the  state  can  produce  lander  favorable  weather 
conditions.  The  schedules  for  this  state  show  85,350 
acres  contracted  for,  and  a  yield  of  535,508  tons,  or 
6.27  tons  per  acre. 

When  the  total  acreage  and  the  total  yield  per  acre 
for  the  United  States  are  considered,  it  is  seen  that  the 
beets  grown  by  tenants  of  the  factories  yielded  10.4 
tons  per  acre  and  were  9.7  per  cent  of  the  total  crop, 
those  grown  by  contract  by  others  than  tenants  of  the 
factories  yielded  8.97  tons  per  acre  and  amounted  to 
82.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  crop,  and  those  grown 
directly  by  the  factories  yielded  7.55  tons  per  acre  and 
formed  7.8  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  tendency  among  the  factories  is  to  contract  for 
as  much  of  the  crop  as  possible  among  the  independent 
farmers,  encouraging  them  by  giving-practical  instruc- 
tion and  advice  as  to  planting  and  growing  the  beets, 
rather  than  to  have  a  large  acreage  of  beets  grown 
directly  by  the  factory. 

The  percentage  of  sucrose  and  the  coefficient  of 
purity  were  higher  in  every  state,  with  the  exception 
of  California,  in  1905  than  in  1900.  In  Michigan  8  of 
the  19  factories  purchased  part  of  their  beets  at  a  fixed 
rate,  but  all  the  factories  in  the  state  purchased  the 
bulk  of  their  beets  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis,  paying 
$4.50   per   ton  for  beets  containing   12  per  cent  of 
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sucrose,  with  33J  cents  per  ton  increase,  or  decrease,  for 
each  1  per  cent  above  or  below  12  per  cent.  In  Colo- 
rado beets  were  purchased  at  $5  per  ton,  loaded  on  the 
cars  at  the  nearest  switch.  In  California  3  factories 
purchased  beets  at  a  fixed  price,  and  2  paid  for  their 
beets  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis.  In  Wisconsin  the 
price  was  $4.50  per  ton  for  beets  containing  14  per 
cent  of  sucrose,  with  25  cents  additional  for  each  1  per 
cent  above  that  proportion. 

In  6  of  the  remaining  states  a  fixed  rate  was  paid. 


and  in  the  other  2  the  beets  were  paid  for  on  the  basis 
of  an  analysis.  In  one  case  a  difference  of  25  cents 
per  ton  was  made  between  beets  delivered  on  cars  and 
beets  delivered  by  wagon.  One  factory  paid  a  small 
bonus  for  beets  delivered  at  specified  times,  and  several 
factories  added  25  cents  to  the  regular  price  for  pitted 
beets. 

The  comparison  of  products  by  states  shown  in  Table 
8  affords  an  interesting  study  of  the  growth  of  the  beet 
sugar  production  between  1900  and  1905. 


Table  8.— COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF   PRODUCTS,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE,  BY 

STATES:  1905  AND  1900. 


UNITED  STATES. 

CALIFORNIA. 

MICHIGAN. 

ALL  OTHER  STATES.! 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

of 
Increase. 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

1905 

1900 

Percent 

of 
increase. 

Number  of  establish- 
ments  

51 
$24,393,794 

496,618,314 
$23,493,373 

11,223,607 
$431,229 

9,609,542 
$221,097 
$202,070 
$46,025 

30 

$7,323,857 

115,686,356 
$5,580,527 

47, 771, 719 
$1,642,054 

•3,551,856 
$25, 102 
$21, 822 
$54,352 

5 
$4,415,172 

92,358,500 
$4,267,606 

1,459,.400 
$51,916 

2, 759, 500 
$52,491 
$32,358 
$10,801 

7 
$3,499,996 

43,839,911 
$2,049,726 

42,901,802 
$1,440,592 

"1,708,501 
W 

$6,968 
$2,710 

19 
$5,378,004 

119,932,014 
$5,184,031 

4,031,227 
$120,109 

1,081,131 
$21, 741 
$45,414 
$6,709 

9 
$1,602,266 

32,737,098 
$1,561,100 

971,185 
$39,184 

321,100 

$1,225 

$241 

$516 

27 
$14,600,618 

284,327,800 
$14,041,736 

5,732,980 
$259,204 

5,768,911 

$146,865 

$124,298 

$28,516 

14 

$2,221,595 

39,109,347 
$1,969,701 

3,898,732 
$162,278 

1,622,255 
$23,877 
$14,613 
$51,126 

Products,  total  value. . 
Granulated  sugar: 

Pounds 

Value  .....  . 

233.1 

329.3 
321.0 

«76.5 
«73.7 

170.6 
780.8 
826.0 
215.3 

26.1 

110.7 
108.2 

8  96.6 
2  96.4 

61.5 

235.6 

266.3 
232.1 

315.1 
206.5 

236.7 

1,674  8 

18,744.0 

1,200.2 

657.2 

627.0 
612.9 

47.0 

69.7 

279.0 
515.1 
760.6 
>44.2 

Raw  sugar; 

Pounds 

Value 

Molasses: 

Gallons 

Beet  pulp  ,  . 

364.4 
298.6 

All  otber  products. 

1  In  1905  includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Colorado,  9;  Idaho,  3;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  3;  New  York,  1;  Ohio,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Utah,  4;  Wasliliig- 
ton,  1;  Wisconsin,  3.    In  1900  includes  Colorado,  1;  Illmois,  1;  Minnesota,  1:  Nebraska,  3;  New  Mexico,  1;  New  York,  2;  Oregon,  1;  Utah,  3:  Washington,!. 
'  Decrease. 

8  Includes  quantities  lor  which  no  value  was  given,  also  wastage. 
*  Not  reported. 


In  1905  compared  with  1900  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  products  increased  from  $7,323,857  to  $24,393,794, 
or  233.1  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  granulated  sugar 
increased  329.3  per  cent,  and  the  average  selling  price 
was  slightly  lower  than  that  reported  in  1900.  The 
quantity  of  raw  sugar  reported  decreased  76.5  per 
cent,  principally  because  of  the  large  falling  off  of 
this  item  in  California. 


The  very  large  increases  in  the  values  reported  for 
molasses  and  beet  pulp  are  directly  traceable  to  the 
increased  use  of  these  articles  as  stock  food. 

Table  9  gives  the  commercial  sugar  production  of 
the  world  from  1853  to  1905,  subdivided  so  as  to  show 
separately  the  amounts  derived  from  cane  and  beets 
and  the  percentage  which  each  was  of  the  total 
crop. 
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Table  9.—C»mmereial  sugar  proiuction  of  the  world:  1853-5^  to 
1904-6} 


Total.       '     Cane.  Beet. 


1853-54. 
1854-55. 
1855-56. 
1856-57. 
1857-58. 
1858-59. 
1859-60. 
1860-61. 
1861-62. 


1863-64., 
1864-65. 
1865-66. 
1866-67. 
1867-68. 


1869-70 

1870-71 

1871-72 

1872-73 

1873-74 2 

1874-75 2, 

1875-76 

1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-80 

1880-81 

1881-82 


3, 
2, 
3, 
3, 
3, 
3, 
3, 
4, 
4, 
5, 
4, 
5, 
5, 
5, 
6, 
6, 

1891-92 6, 

1892-93 6, 

1893-94 7, 

1894-95 8, 

1895-96 7, 

1896-97 7, 


1883-84. 
1884-85. 
1885-86., 
1886-87., 
1887-88. 


1889-90. 
1890-91. 


1899-1900 

1900-1901 

1901-2 i6; 

1903-3 9. 

1903-4 lO; 

1904-5 


420,558 
381,817 
413, 498 
509,214 
662,253 
893, 504 
674,316 
841, 264 
006,226 
944, 193 
sua, 664 
958,413 
16.8.872 
022,  407 
264,  S71 
233,130 
495, 2S5 
527, 181 
650,663 
965,329 
857,612 
922,017 
043,749 
766,270 
114,273 
515,266 
334,268 
648,847 
847, 668 
217,142 
871,079 
099,255 
ggS,340 
513,278 
084,981 
224,379 
054,209 
524,609 
683,487 
431,609 
379,862 
247,553 
056,401 
718,279 
660,068 
,931,275 
560,109 
618,333 
,895,588 
804,339 
333,674 
1,552,635 


1,219,558 
1,202,817 
1,176,498 
1,259,214 

j  1,300,253 
i;  510, 504 
1,291.316 
1,496,264 
1.601,226 
1.486,193 
1.433,664 
1,417,413 
1,4SS.S72 
1,378,407 
1.636,096 
1.585,309 
1,662,239 
1, 599, 488 
1,791,184 
1.840,986 
1,711.763 
1.7o6.e81 
1, 692,  SJ8 
1,682,531 
1,715,900 
1,965,990 
1,903,316 

i  1,902,346 
2,016,084 
2,104,072 
2, 547, 531 
2, 592, 647 
2,702,850 
2,805,735 
2,642.000 
2, 480, 700 
2, 475, 800 
2,868,900 
3,231,561 
3,045,186 
3,531,621 
3,510,670 
2,809,477 
2,841,8.57 
2,864,255 
2, 995, 438 
3,056,294 
3, 646, 059 
4,078,944 
4,144,453 
4, 244, 206 
4,629,937 


201,000 

179,000 

237,000 

250,000 

302,000 

3>3.000 

383,000 

345,000 

405,000 

458,000 

436,000 

541,000 

680.000 

644,000 

628,  775 

647,821 

833,046 

927,693 

859, 479 

1, 124, 343 

1, 145, 849 

1,165,336 

1,350,921 

1,083,739 

1,398,373 

1,549,276 

1, 430, 952 

1,746,601 

1,831,584 

2,113,070 

2,323,648 

2,506,608 

2, 185, 490 

2,707,543 

2,442,981 

2, 743, 679 

3,578,409 

3,655,709 

3,451,936 

3,386,423 

3, 848, 241 

4,736,883 

4,246,924 

4,876,422 

4, 795, 813 

4,935,837 

5,503,815 

5,972,274 

6,816,644 

5,659,886 

6, 089, 468 

4,922,698 


Cane.      Boet, 


85.9 
87.0 
8.3,2 
83.4 
78.2 
79.8 
77.1 
81.3 
79.8 
76.4 
7a  7 
72.4 
686 
68.2 
72.3 
71.0 
66.6 
6a3 
67.6 
62.1 
59.9 
60.1 
65.6 
60.8 
55.1 
55.9 
57.1 
52.1 
52.4 
49.9 
52.3 
50.8 
55.3 
50.9 
52.0 
47.5 
40.9 
44.0 
48.3 
47.3 
47.9 
42.6 
39.8 
36.8 
37.4 
37.8 
35.7 
37.9 
37.4 
42.3 
41.1 
48.5 


14.1 
13.0 
16.8 
16.6 
21.8 
2a2 
22.9 
18  7 
20.2 
23.0 
23.3 
27.6 
31.4 
31.8 
27.8 
29.0 
33.4 
36.7 
32.4 
37.9 
40.1 
39.9 
44.4 
39.2 
449 
441 
42.9 
47.9 
47.6 
50.1 
47.7 
49.2 
447 
49.1 
48  0 
52.5 
59.1 
56.0 
61.7 
52.7 
52.1 
57.4 
60.2 
63.2 
62.6 
62.2 
64  3 
62.1 
62.6 
57.7 
58.9 
51.5 


•  The  statistics  for  the  cane  sugar  production  prior  to  1888-89  are  taken  Irom 
trade  circulars  ol  Messrs.  Eueb  &  Co.,  as  reprinted  in  British  official  reports  on 
the  sugar  trade  (Returns  No.  325  of  1884  and  No.  172  of  1889).  Statistics  for 
1S74-75  to  1880-81  have  been  increased  by  adding  the  exports  from  Hawaii,  whicli 
were  not  included  in  Hueb's  estimates  prior  to  1881-82.  Beginning  with  1888-89 
the  statistics  for  cane  sugar  are  taken  from  WUlett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical 
Sugar  Trade  Journal,  the  returns  for  each  of  the  first  three  years  being  increased 
200,000  tons  to  allow  for  the  product  of  countries  not  Included  prior  to  1891-92. 
Beet  sugar  statistics  for  Europe  since  1865-66  are  Licht's  figures,  taken  from  Sugar 
Cane  and  the  International  Sugar  Journal,  and  for  the  years  1853-54  to  1865-66, 
Inclusive,  from  Jules  Helot's  Le  Sucre  de  Betterave  en  France,  page  209.  The 
statistics  for  the  United  States  beet  sugar  for  1891-92  to  1894-96  are  taken  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue;  for  1897-98,from  a 
special  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  for  1899-1900,  from  the  'Twelfth 
Census;  and  for  other  years,  from  Willett  &  Gray,  as  cited  In  Bulletin  30  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  "International  Sugar  Situation." 

'  Prior  to  1888-89  the  statistics  for  cane  sugar  refer  to  calendar  years,  but  are 
given  as  if  by  campaigns,  in  order  to  compare  with  the  beet  sugar  statistics.  In 
the  production  of  cane  sugar,  the  figures  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  beet 
sugar  campaign  ends  are  taken  as  the  figures  for  that  campaign;  for  instance,  the 
production  of  cane  sugar  for  the  calendar  year  1854  is  given  for  the  campaign  of 

'  Tons  of  2,240  pounds. 

In  1853-54  the  world's  proauction  of  sugar  was 
1,420,558  long  tons,  of  whicli  201,000,  or  14.1  per  cent, 
were  accredited  to  the  beet.  The  increase  from  this 
source  has  been  steady  and  rapid.  In  1899-1900  the 
world's  production  was  8,560,109  long  tons,  of  which 
3,056,294,  or  35.7  per  cent,  were  from  cane  and  5,503,815, 
or  64.3  per  cent,  from  beets.  In  1904-5  the  production 
of  beet  sugar  was  51.6  per  cent  of  the  total  crop. 
Between  1853  and  1905  the  production  of  cane  sugar 
increased  279.6  per  cent,  and  in  the  same  time  the  pro- 
duction of  beet   sugar   increased   2,349.1    per   cent. 


More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  world's  production  has 
been  taken  from  beets  during  each  campaign  since 
1888-89. 

By-products. — The  utilization  of  by-products  is  one 
of  the  leading  factors  in  the  contest  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  between  cane  and  beets  as  a  source  of  sugar, 
and  the  time  is  coming  when  the  use  of  these  by- 
products will  constitute  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  income  for  beet  sugar  factories. 

Laws  in  many  of  the  European  countries  exempt 
from  taxation  the  pulp  and  molasses  of  beet  sugar 
factories  when  they  are  to  be  used  for  cattle  feed,  and 
in  this  country  the  use  of  this  portion  of  the  factory 
product  is  being  developed  to  a  hmited  extent.  In 
several  of  the  states  where  formerly  all  the  beet  pulp 
was  wasted,  being  disposed  of  in  many  cases  at  con- 
siderable expense,  there  is  now  a  good  demand  for  it 
at  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  ton.  When  it  is  realized  that 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  beets  used  by  a 
factory  is  turned  out  as  beet  pulp,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  yield  in  suitable  stock  food  from  a  crop  of  over 
2,000,000  tons,  such  as  was  reported  at  the  present 
census,  is  no  inconsiderable  item. 

The  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  beet  pulp  in  1905 
was  $202,070.  Estimating  the  output  of  pulp  from  the 
past  season's  crop  at  one-half  the  weight  of  the  beets, 
it  should  have  brought  over  $1,500,000.  If  the  stock 
raisers  of  this  country  were  properly  impressed  with  the 
food  value  of  the  pulp,  there  would  be  a  demand  for 
every  ton  of  it,  as  there  is  each  year  in  Germany  and 
other  foreign  beet  raising  countries.  In  the  Western 
states  large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  are  being 
fed  on  the  pulp  from  the  factories,  and  in  some  cases 
on  the  pulp  and  molasses  combined,  and  the  splendid 
results  now  being  produced  because  of  the  use  of  this 
feed  will  greatly  impress  the  farmers  and  stock  raisers 
with  its  value.  One  of  the  reasons  why  pulp  has  not 
been  used  more  extensively  for  feeding  is  that  sugar 
factories  are  often  estabhshed  in  districts  where  cattle 
are  not  extensively  kept  and  consequently  the  demand 
for  the  pulp  is  small. 

The  excessive  weight  of  the  pulp  has  prevented  its 
being  shipped  any  great  distance,  and  as  a  result  has 
Hmited  its  use  as  feed.  Recently  factories  have  been 
estabhshed  which  dry  the  pulp  and  work  it  up  into  a 
high  class  stock  food.  Not  only  is  the  weight  greatly 
reduced  in  this  way,  but  the  nutritive  elements  are 
increased  and  the  product  is  made  available  for  ship- 
ment and  for  storing  like  com,  cottonseed  meal,  bran, 
and  other  kinds  of  stock  foods. 

The  beet  juice  is  used  extensively  for  the  purpose  of 
making  alcohol,  and  with  the  prospects  of  the  increased 
use  of  lime  cake  for  fertilizers  and  lime  cake  and  asphalt 
for  pavements,  etc.,  the  future  looks  bright  for  the 
by-products  of  the  factories. 

Bounties. — In  addition  to  the  bounty  provided  for 
imder  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  most  of  the  states  in  which 
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beet  sugar  factories  have  been  started  have,  at  some 
stage.of  the  industry,  made  provision  for  state  boun- 
ties to  be  paid  on  the  amount  of  sugar  manufactured. 
In  a  great  many  states  the  laws  that  provide  for  this 
bounty  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  or  have 
been  repealed  by  succeeding  legislatures.  In  the  state 
of  Nebraska  no  less  than  three  different  legislatures 
passed  acts  providing  for  a  bounty,  but  in  each  case 
the  next  legislature  either  repealed  the  act  or  failed  to 
make  any  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  the 
bounty.  In  Michigan  a  bounty  law  was  passed 
which  was  the  main  cause  of  the  building  of  several 
of  the  factories  in  that  state;  however,  when  these 
factories  presented  their  claims  to  the  state  auditor 
he  refused  to  pay  the  bounty.  The  matter  was  carried 
through  the  higher  courts  of  the  state  and  the  action 
of  the  auditor  was  sustained.  Action  similar  to  this 
was  taken  by  the  auditor  in  the  state  of  Idaho,  and 
the  matter  is  now  before  the  courts  of  that  state.  The 
law  in  that  state  provides  that  the  bounty  shall  cease 
after  the  year  1904. 

Bounties  were  paid  ia  Minnesota  in  1898  and  1899, 
but  in  1900  payment  was  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  bounty  law  was  unconstitutional.  The  law  of 
New  York  provides  for  the  payment  of  one-half  of  a 
cent  per  pound  on  all  beet  sugar  produced  in  the  state 
in  1904.  Utah  made  appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  sugar  bounties  for  two  seasons,  but  no  bounties 
have  been  paid  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  Kansas,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Indiana,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois,  and  several  other  states,  bounty  laws 
have  been  passed,  and  in  some  cases  bounties  have, 
been  paid,  but  the  practice  is  becoming  obsolete. 

Congress  has  provided  for  the  free  entry  into  this 
country  of  beet  sugar  machinery  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture, and  in  addition  has  made  appropriations  that 
enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  conduct 
investigations  and  experiments  relative  to  the  beet 
sugar  industry. 

HISTORICAL.* 

Although  experiments  were  made  in  this  country 
as  early  as  1830,  the  first  successful  factory  was  erected 
in  1870,  so  the  maimfacture  of  beet  sugar  as  an  Ameri- 
can industry  can  be  said  to  date  from  this  latter  year. 

Of  the  attempts  before  that  year,  the  first  one  re- 
corded was  made  in  1830,  when  a  small  factory  was 
erected  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  the  one  year  during 
which  the  establishment  was  in  operation  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  of  sugar  were  produced.  In  1837  a  fac- 
tory was  erected  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  but  it  proved 
to  be  a  failure  and  was  abandoned  about  1840.  The 
next  attempt  was  made  in  1852-53,  in  a  factory  pur- 
chased in  England  and  moved  to  Utah,  but  there  was 
no  successful  production  of  beet  sugar  in  this  country 

'  Much  of  the  histrt-ical  data  contained  in  this  text  has  been  obtained 
from  the  yearly  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agiiculture  on  Progress 
of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  the  United  States. 


until  1889.  The  next  factory  was  erected  at  Chats- 
worth,  111.,  in  1863.  This  factory  was  operated  with 
indifferent  success  until  1870,  when  it  finally  failed. 
It  was  then  moved  to  Freeport,  111.,  where  it  was  oper- 
ated for  one  year,  after  which  it  was  moved  to  Black 
Hawk,  Wis.  Its  career  in  Wisconsin  was  short;  after 
one  year  the  enterprise  failed  and  later  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery was  removed  to  California.  Other  factories 
were  attempted  in  various  states  during  the  next  few 
years,  but  all  failed  or  were  discontinued  for  various 
reasons. 

No  production  of  beet  sugar  was  reported  at  any 
census  previous  to  1880,  when  4  establishments  were 
shown — 2  in  California,  1  in  Delaware,  and  1  in  Maine. 
Of  these  4  all  but  1 — the  plant  at  Alvarado,  Cal. — after- 
wards failed,  and  in  1890  only  2  establishments  were 
reported,  both  of  which  were  located  in  California. 
The  reports  of  the  Twelfth  Census  show  30  estab- 
lishments in  11  states,  and  the  present  census  covers 
12  states  and  51  establishments.  These  factories  are 
scattered  aU  the  way  from  New  York  to  California, 
and  while  only  12  states  reported  factories  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  these  are  the  only  states  capable  of 
successful  beet  sugar  production,  or  that  aU  available 
beet  growing  areas  in  them  have  been  utilized.  In 
1905  sugar  beets  were  grown  in  2  states  which  had 
no  factories,  and  experience  has  shown  that  there  are 
numbers  of  others  which  have  the  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  necessary  to  successful  beet  cultivation. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  history 
of  the  beet  sugar  industry  and  conditions  surrounding 
it  in  the  states  producing  the  greater  part  of  the  total 
production  reported  at  the  present  census : 

California. — In  1900  this  state  ranked  first  in  point 
of  production,  but  in  1905  it  stood  third.  This  lower 
rank,  however,  is  probably  only  a  temporary  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  since  2  large  factories  in  the  state  were 
idle  during  the  census  year  and  many  new  beet  sugar 
projects  were  under  contemplation. 

In  California  there  is  a  larger  acreage  that  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  than  is  found 
in  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  Moreover,  Califor- 
nia has  had  about  thirty-five  years  of  experience  in 
the  industry. 

The  oldest  successful  factory  in  the  United  States 
is  located  in  California,  and  in  this  state  is  also  the 
largest  sugar  factory  in  this  country  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  factories  that  suf- 
fered from  lack  of  rainfall  have  had  to  resort  to  the 
system  of  irrigation.  When  this  system  is  fully  in- 
stalled a  greatly  increased  production  may  be  confi- 
dently expected. 

Although  12.12  tons  was  the  average  yield  per  acre 
for  the  state  the  past  year,  individual  crops  have  been 
reported  that  run  as  high  as  20  and  25  tons,  producing 
a  gross  income  to  the  farmer  of  over  $100  per  acre. 
The  factories  of  the  state  have  a  total  combined  capi- 
tal of  over  $10,000,000,  and  last  season  they  reported 
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an  expenditure  of  over  $3,000,000  for  labor  and  sup- 
plies and  the  sale  of  over  $4,000,000  worth  of  sugar. 

Colorado. — ^Millions  of  dollars  of  capital  have  been 
invested  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  Colorado 
during  the  last  few  years.  In  1896  the  state  exper- 
iment station  began  the  extensive  experiments  which 
resulted  in  the  building  of  a  factory  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion in  1898.  From  this  beginning  the  industry 
has  grown  in  seven  years  to  such  an  extent  that  at 
the  present  time  Colorado  ranks  first  of  all  the  beet 
raising  states  in  amount  of  capital  invested,  ton- 
nage of  beets  raised,  and  value  of  products.  At  the 
census  of  1900,  1  beet  sugar  factory-  was  reported 
from  this  state,  and  at  the  census  of  1905  there  were 
9  large  factories  in  operation.  These  factories  turned 
out  over  $7,000,000  worth  of  sugar  and  distrib- 
uted over  $1,000,000  in  salaries  and  wages,  and  over 
$4,000,000  for  supplies  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Extensive  experiments  in  feeding  cattle  and  sheep 
on  the  beet  pulp  are  being  carried  on,  and  this  branch 
of  the  industry  is  further  advanced  in  Colorado  than 
in  any  other  state  at  the  present  time. 

Beets  are  grown  almost  entirely  by  irrigation  in 
this  state.  The  average  yield  for  the  state  last  season 
was  11.23  tons  per  acre  from  a  total  of  49,980  acres. 
Fall  rains  and  snows  caused  a  partial  second  growth 
in  portions  of  the  state,  thus  reducing  the  quality  of 
the  beets. 

Michigan. — The  history  of  the  beet  sugar  industry 
affords  but  few  more  striking  examples  of  rapid  prog- 
ress than  is  furnished  by  the  state  of  Michigan.  The 
first  factory  in  the  state  was  built  in  1898  and  handled 
a  crop  of  beets  from  2,500  acres  of  ground.  Two  years 
later  the  Twelfth  Census  was  taken,  and  Michigan  re- 
ported 9  factories  in  operation,  37,034  acres  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  beets,  and  a  yield  of  205,925 
tons.  At  the  time  of  the  present  census  19  factories 
were  in  operation,  85,350  acres  of  ground  were  culti- 
vated, and  535,508  tons  of  beets  were  grown.  As  the 
crop  in  Michigan  for  the  year  covered  by  this  report 
was  injiu'ed  by  excessive  rains,  the  yield  should  not  be 
considered  a  fair  average  for  a  series  of  years.  While 
many  failures,  both  in  factories  and  among  the  farm- 
ers, have  been  reported  from  the  state,  the  industry 
is  firmly  established  and  is  making  rapid  progress. 

The  state  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  large  markets 
of  the  country  and  has  splendid  transportation  facili- 
ties, both  by  rail  and  by  water.  Some  of  the  factories 
have  express  service  over  the  interurban  electric  rail- 
roads of  the  state,  and  one  factory  alone  reported  the 
receipt  of  over  10,000  tons  of  beets  over  these  lines 
during  the  previous  year. 

The  utilization  of  the  factory  by-products  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  in  this  state.  One 
plant  at  Bay  City  purchases  the  beet  jUice  from  a 
great  many  of  the  factories  and  uses  it  in  making 
alcohol.    Another  establishment  buys  the  lime  cake 


from  beet  sugar  factories,  mixes  it  with  asphalt,  and 
manufactures  it  into  paving  blocks.  The  beet  pulp 
is  being  used  for  feeding  purposes,  and  the  amount 
realized  from  the  sale  of  this  article  in  the  census  year 
shows  a  large  increase  over  the  amount  reported  for 
similar  sales  at  the  Twelfth  Census. 

VtaTi. — The  attention  of  the  people  of  Utah  was 
attracted  to  the  question  of  beet  sugar  factories  as 
early  as  1852,  and  in  that  year  a  factory  was  purchased 
in  England  and  shipped  to  Utah.  It  arrived  rn  1853 
and  was  erected  at  Provo,  but  no  sugar  was  manufac- 
tured. It  was  not  until  1889  that  the  first  successful 
factory  was  erected. 

Utah  has  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
locality  in  the  world  to  make  the  experiment  of  grow- 
ing sugar  beets  by  irrigation.  The  continued  success 
of  the  sugar  industry  for  a  number  of  years  has  shown 
that,  with  irrigation,  there  is  little  to  fear  from  change 
of  seasons  or  irregularity  in  crop  conditions.  Because 
of  the  certainty  of  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  from 
the  irrigation  ditches  at  the  right  period,  the  farmers 
are  practically  independent  of  rainfall,  and  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  almost  the  exact  tonnage  that  will  be  pro- 
duced on  a  given  area  of  land.  These  ideal  conditions 
insure  a  continuation  of  the  prosperity  that  the  fac- 
tories in  the  state  are  at  present  enjoying. 

The  factories  in  Utah  have  solved  the  problem  of 
delivery  of  most  of  their  beets  to  the  factory  by  wagon 
or  railroad.  Slicing  stations  have  been  established  at 
several  points  from  12  to  25  miles  distant  from  a  fac- 
tory, and  these  are  connected  with  the  central  factory 
by  pipe  lines.  The  beets  from  the  neighboring  coun- 
try are  received  at  these  slicing  stations,  and  after  the 
juice  has  been  extracted  it  is  treated  with  a  composi- 
tion of  lime  for  purposes  of  preservation  and  then  forced 
through  the  pipes  to  the  factory. 

In  order  to  avoid  revealing  the  operations  of  indi- 
vidual establishments,  no  detailed  data  regarding  the 
operations  of  the  factories  of  Utah  for  the  census  year 
can  be  given  separately. 

Nebraska. — The  first  beet  sugar  factory  in  Nebraska 
was  erected  in  1890  at  Grand  Island,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  more,  located  at  Norfolk  and  Leavitt. 
The  statistics  of  these  factories  were  included  in  those 
for  "all  other  states,"  both  at  the  Twelfth  Census  and 
at  the  present  census.  There  has  been  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  factories  since  1900,  but  there  has  been 
an  increased  growth  of  beets  each  season  for  several 
years.  With  the  development  of  irrigation  projects 
which  have  been  started  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  the  chances  for  still  greater  production  are  good. 

Wisconsin. — Although  experiments  were  made  with 
beet  sugar  factories  in  Wisconsin  as  far  back  as  1871, 
it  has  only  been  of  recent  years  that  the  industry  has 
been  firmly  estabhshed.  In  1905  there  were  3  fac- 
tories in  operation  in  the  state,  with  a  combined  capital 
of    $2,171,698.     During    the    year    they    distributed 
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1773,550  for  labor,  materials,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, and  had  a  total  production  valued  at  $938,384. 

Other  states. — In  1905  Idaho  reported  3  factories  in 
operation,  and  Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  each  reported  1.  For  each  of  these 
establishments  a  good  production  was  shown. 

On  the  whole,  the  industry  seems  to  be  thoroughly- 
established  in  most  of  the  states  reported  at  this  cen- 
sus, and  the  increased  production  is  steadily  reducing 
the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  other  countries. 


In  view  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  and 
with  the  intelligence  of  American  farmers  directed 
toward  more  scientific  methods  of  beet  culture,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  American  manirfacturers  constantly  im- 
proving the  methods  of  extracting  the  sugar  from 
beets,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  the  United  States  will  be  producing  every 
pound  of  sugar  which  is  consumed  within  its  borders. 
Table  10  presents,  in  detail,  the  statistics  for  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  by  states,  for  1905. 


Table  lO.— BEET  SUGAR— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


Number  oi  establishments 

Capital: 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries ;. . . 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women- 
Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  nimiber 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over— 

Average  number 

Wage  s 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  each  month : 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

.T  une 

July 

A  ugust 

September 

October 

No  vember 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over— 

Janoaiy 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juiie 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 
Total. 


United 
states. 


61 

$55,923,459 
51,737,943 
$11,466,749 
$28,695,825 
$14,022,942 

763 
$1,004,636 

122 
$284,781 

641 

$719,855 

600 

$702,969 

41 
$16,886 

13,178 

6,676 

3,963 

$2,486,702 

3,928 
$2,472,032 

10 
$5,096 

25 
$9,574 


2,927 
901 
1,060 
1,167 
1,359 
1,458 
1,887 
2,663 
6,164 
9,244 
10,156 
9,160 

13 


California.       Colorado. 


$10,672,786 
$193,903 
$1,819,614 
$6,639,949 
$3,019,320 

90 
$149,030 

11 
$61,730 

79 
$87,300 

71 
$83,820 


$3,480 

1,627 

629 

614 

$429,420 

606 
$424,771 

4 
$2,749 

4 
$1,900 


176 
193 
242 
300 
394 
460 
565 
847 
1,304 
1,446 
791 
556 


9 

$15,639,588 
$838,766 
$2,681,208 
$7,579,871 
$4,539,763 

96 
$219,318 

11 
$60,404 

85 
$158,914 

83 
$167,614 

2 
$1,300 

2,953 

1,294 

1,048 

$792,916 

1,039 
$788,486 

1 

$660 


$3,870 


Michigan. 


669 

314 

405 

305 

320 

368 

666 

988 

1,382 

2,687 

2,579 

1,895 


19, 

■$12,989,630 

$343,898 

$3,601,987 

$7,229,599 

$1,814,146 


$293,600 

41 

$91,667 

228 
$201,833 

210 
$195,167 

18 

$6,676 

5,006 

1,641 

1,211 

$681,074 

1,206 
$578,665 

4 
$1,547 


1,300 

209 

168 

204 

255 

286 

360 

386 

669 

2,594 

3,937 

4,202 

13 


Wisconsin. 


All  other 
states.  J 


$2,171,698 

$22,699 

$476,186 

$972,219 

$700,694 

47 
$51,500 

4 
$15,000 


$36,500 

41 
$35,300 

2 
$1,200 

782 

770 

168 

$96,882 

168 


190 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

190 

770 

786 


15 

$14,449,757 
$338,787 
$2,887,754 
$7,274,187 
$3,949,029 

261 
$291,288 

55 
$55,980 

206 
$235,308 

195 
$231,078 

11 
$4,230 

2,810 

1,441 

922 

$586,110 

910 
$683,228 

1 

$240 

11 
$2,942 


176 
226 


•  334 


1,909 
2,327 
2,079 
1,722 


Kent  of  works 

Taxes,  not  including  internal  revenue 

Kent  of  offices,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses,  not  hitherto 

included 

Contract  work 


16 
61 
83 
70 
70 

$1,999,655 

$8,675 

$234,768 

$1,742,857 
$13,255 


$305,410 

"$24,'7i4 

$279,673 
$1,023 


28 
28 
27 

$469,880 

"$8d,"666 

$379,214 


6 
6 
6 

$706,628 
$8,676 
$72,898 

$620,889 
$4, 166 


$39,792 

"$i,'36d' 

$38,492 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Idaho,  3;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  3;  New  York,  1;  Ohio,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Utah,  4;  Washington,  1. 


25 
30 
36 
37 

$487,845 

"$55,'i96 

$424,589 
$8,066 
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United 
States. 


California. 


Uaterialsused: 

Total  cost 

Sug(bT  beets- 
Tons  

Cost 

Limestone — 

Tons 

Cost 

Coke- 
Tons 

Cost 

Snlpliur— 

Tons 

Cost 

Banels,  purchased  as  such 

Backs,  puiohased  as  such 

Fuel 

MjH  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Fiodncts: 

Total  value 

Granulated  sugar- 
Pounds 

Value 

B»w  sugar- 
Founds  

Value 

Uolasses — 

Gallons 

Value 

Beet  pulp 

Juice,  sold  as  such 

Lime 

Fertilizers 

All  other  products 

Power: 

Ninnher  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 
Sngines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Nmnber 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Water  motors — 

Nmnber 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Baited— 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Acreage  in  beets  controlled  bv  factory : 
Total- 
Acres 

Tons 

Cost 

Grown  directly  by  factory — 

Acres 

Tons 

Cost 

Grown  by  tenants  of  factory — 

Acres 

Tons 

Cost 

Grown  by  contract  by  other  than  tenants  of  factory- 
Acres 

Tons 

Cost 


$14,486,876 

2,175,417 
$11,345,78.-. 

161,347 
$351,893 

16,585 
$148,721 

695 
$30,408 
$80,970 
$424,903 
$1,225,015 
$102,897 
$656,397 
$119,887 

$24,393,794 

496,618,314 
$23,493,373 

11,223,607 
$431,229 

9,609,542 

$221,097 

$202,070 

$6,129 

$2,452 

$325 

$38,119 

51 
40,187 


274 
35,016 

7 
40 

6 

200 

58 
229 

184 
4,697 


240,757 

2,175,417 

$11,345,785 

20,484 

169,839 

$864,648 

20,223 

210,247 

$998,333 

200,050 

1,795,331 

$9,482,804 


Colorado. 


i| 


$2,463,829 

405,865 
$1,918,240 

33,295 
$89,715 

3,549 
$41,557 

101 

$3,221 

S13 

$104,028 

$180,582 

$14,031 

$112,442 


$4,415,172 

92,358,500 
$4,267,606 

1,469,400 
$51,916 

2,759,600 
$52,491 
$32,358 


$3,892,405 

661,266 
$2,964,260 

44,608 
$107,467 

4,086 
$39,065 

266 
$12,360 


$134,313 

$303,844 

$9,665 

$321,651 


$7,198,982 

136,161,700 
$6,892,883 

4,040,342 
$153,885 

3,941,300 
$85,541 
$66,673 


$1,907 

$60 

$8,834 

5 
13,791 


32 
10,745 


120 
3,030 


33,473 

405,865 

$1,918,240 

5,419 

57,774 

$282,569 

8,787 

106,853 

$476,395 

19,267 

241,238 

$1,159,276 


8,647 


47 
7,217 


68 


33 
1,077 


49,980 

561,266 

$2,964,250 

2,392 

28,725 

$135,009 

2,410 

26,099 

$125,397 

46,178 

506,442 

$2,703,844 


Michigan     ■  Wisconsin. 

i 


$3,761,473  I 

635,508 
$2,956,801 

37,057 
$76,405 

4,231 
$25,282 

186 

$7,738 

$64,652 

$55,027 

$338,748 

$34, 183 

$148,736 

$53,901 

$5,378,004 

119,932,014 
$6,184,031 

4,031,227 
$120,109 

1,081,131 

$21,741 

$45,414 

$5,129 

$645 


$1,036 


19 
9,041 


80 
8,761 


276 


85,350 

535,608 

$2,956,801 

7,653 

41,126 

$231,192 

4,300 

25,540 

$136,361 

73,397 

468,842 

$2,589,248 


$585,378 

85,015 
$465,812 

6,022 

$9,785 

646 
$3,668 

18 

$787 
$6,086 
$12,877 
$68,699 
$12,513 
$8,150 
$17,000 

$938,384 

17,718,239 
$902, 136 


468,718 
$18,748 
$17,500 


All  other 
states. 


6 
275 


$3,783,793 

587,763 
$3,050,682 

40,465 
$68,521 


134 
$0,302 
$10,220 
$118,658 
$343,142 
$32,615 
$66,518 
$48,986 

$6,463,252 

130,447,841 
$6,246,717 

1,692,638 
$106,319 

1,358,893 
$42,576 
$40,125 


9,700 

85,016 

$455,812 


9,700 

85,016 

$465,812 


$265 
$28,260 


16 
7,608 


106 
7,368 


6 
200 


4 

40 


62,254 

587,763 

$3,050,682 

5,020 

42,214 

$215,878 

4,726 

51,755 

$260,180 

52,508 

493,794 

$2,574,624 
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SLAUGHTERING    AND   MEAT  PACKING. 


The  statistics  for  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  of 
this  report  relate  only  to  the  establishments  engaged  in 
the  wholesale  industry.  At  the  censuses  of  1890, 1900, 
and  1905  the  statistics  were  segregated  so  as  to  show  sep- 
arate totals  for  establishments  engaged  in  both  slaugh- 
tering and  packing  and  those  engaged  in  slaughtering 
only.  At  the  census  of  1880  but  one  total  was  shown 
for  the  entire  industry  designated  as  "slaughtering 
and  meat  packing,  not  including  retail  butchering." 
At  the  census  of  1870  statistics  were  presented  under 
four  classifications — "meat,  cured  and  packed,  not 
specified,"  "meat  packed,  beef,"  "meat  packed,  pork," 
and  "butchering."  At  the  census  of  1860  the  indus- 
try was  designated  as  "provisions"  and  at  1850  as 
"pork  and  beef  packing."  From  the  classifications, 
therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  intention  at  the 
earUer  as  well  as  the  later  censuses  was  to  eliminate 
from  the  CensUs  reports  establishments  engaged  in 
retail  butchering  and  to  limit  the  statistics  to  those 
engaged  in  a  wholesale  business. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  establishments  of 
a  character  to  be  included  in  the  census  and  those  to 
be  excluded  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw.  The  term 
"wholesale"  is  generally  applied  to  an  establishment 


that  disposes  of  its  product  to  merchants  and  not  di- 
rectly to  the  consumer.  Many  butchers  who  dispose 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  products  at  retail  make  a 
practice  of  selling  large  weights  to  other  butchers  and 
some  who  slaughter  almost  wholly  for  the  retail  trade 
will  at  times  sell  at  wholesale  because  of  the  perish- 
able nature  of  the  product.  The  reports  of  such  estab- 
lishments were  sometimes  secured  and  included  in  the 
statistics,  although  their  wholesale  trade  might  have 
formed  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  year's  transac- 
tions. 

Under  these  conditions  establishments  enumerated 
at  one  census  would  possibly  be  omitted  at  a  subse- 
quent census,  and  the  same  class  of  estabhshments 
might  not  be  enumerated  at  the  same  census  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Therefore  the  statistics  can 
be  accepted  as  representing  establishments  engaged 
wholly  or  largely  in  the  wholesale  trade,  but  not  as 
the  total  for  all  establishments  that  were  in  any  way 
engaged  in  a  wholesale  business. 

The  statistics  for  the  929  establishments  reported 
at  the  census  of  1905,  together  with  those  for  similar 
establishments  reported  at  each  census  from  1850  to 
1900,  are  presented  in  Table  1. 


Table    1.— COMBINED    SLAUGHTERING    AND    MEAT   PACKING— COMPARATIVE    SUMMARY, 

INCREASE:  1850  TO  1905. 


WITH    PER    CENT    OF 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried   officials,   clerks,   etc., 
number 


Wage-earners,  average  number. 
Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over. . 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 


Miscellaneous  expenses. 
Cost  of  materials  used . . 
Value  of  products 


1905 


]900> 


$237,714,690   «18«,800,181 


1,118 
S116, 887, 504 


11,974 

$13,343,902 

74, 134 

$40,326,972 

68,692 

$38, 585, 653 

4,468 

$1,481,453 

974 

$259, 866 

$30, 631, 359 

$805,866,969 

$913, 914, 624 


10,199 

$10,101,647 

68,386 

$33,392,253 

63, 774 

$32, 175, 287 

2,945 

$853, 613 

1,667 

$363,353 

$24,029,710 

$682,096,839 

$783,779,191 


1890 


'3, 
354,536, 

43, 
$24, 304, 

42, 
$23,887, 

$285, 

$131, 
$15,716, 
$480,962 
$561,611 


1880 


872 
$49, 419, 213 

(<) 
(<) 

27,297 
$10,508,630 

26, 113 
(') 


1,184 

$267,738,902 
$303,  562,  413 


1870 


1860 


1850 


768  I      259 
$24,224,692  Isi0,158,362 


(<) 

8,366 

$2, 553, 447 

7,906 

W 

202 

W 
258 

(<) 

(") 
$61,674,024 
$75,826,500 


(.') 
5,058 
$1,019,266 
5,039 

19 

m 
0) 
p) 

$23,564,433 
$29,441,776 


186 
$3, 482, 600 

(<) 

W 

3,276 

$1,231,536 

3,267 

(.<) 

9 
(<) 
(*) 

p) 

$9,461,096 
$11,981,642 


6  3 
25  9 

17.4 

32.1 

8.4 

20.8 

7.7 

19.9 

51.7 

73.6 

2  41.6 

228.5 

27.5 

lai 

16.6 


FEB  CENT  OF  INCKEASE. 


1900  :  1890 

to     I     to 
1905      1900 


321.1 
61.5 

156.8 

122.7 

56  5 

37.4 

50.8 

34.7 

197.5 

19a  9 

13a  1 

176.3 

52  9 

41.8 

39.6 


1880 

to 

1890 


2a  2 

136.5 


61.1 
131.3 
61.9 


2  40.9 


79.6 
85.0 


1870  :  1860 

to     !     to 
1880  !  1870 


13.  5     196.  5 
1010     13a  5 


226.3 
311.6 
230.3 


35a  9 


334.1 
300.3 


66  4 

150.5 

56.9 


963.2 


161.7 
167.5 


1850 

to 
1860 


40.0 
191.7 


54.4 

217.2 

512 


149.3 
145  7 


1  The  statistics  for  1900  do  not  agree  with  those  published  at  the  Twelfth  Census,  as  it  was  necessary  to  revise  the  figures  for  Maryland  and  Montana 
to  bring  them  into  comparison  with  the  statistics  for  1905. 

^  X)6Cr6&S6 

'  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

'  Not  reported  separately. 

'Not  reported.  ^^^^^ 
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The  statistics  shown  in  Table  1  indicate  a  remark- 
able development  of  the  industry  since  1850.^  In 
every  item  of  the  statistics  for  1905,  except  the  num- 
ber of  children  employed  and  their  wages,  an  increase 
is  shown  over  1900.  While  the  percentages  of  increase 
between  1900  and  1905  are  less  than  those  shown 
prior  to  1900,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  but  five 
years  have  elapsed  between  1900  and  1905,  as  com- 
pared with  ten  years  between  the  previous  censuses. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  has  increased 
$48,914,509,  or  25.9  per  cent,  since  1900;  the  total 
amount  of  wages  paid,  16,934,719,  or  20.8  per  cent; 
and  the  value  of  products,  $130,135,433,  or  16.6  per 
cent. 

Even  the  number  of  establishments,  in  which,  owiag 
to  the  growth  of  concentration,  many  industries  show 

'  For  information  concerning  this  development,  see  Special 
report  on  "  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing  "Twelfth  Census,  Manu- 
factures, Part  III,  page  387. 


losses  at  the  present  census,  shows  a  slight  relative 
increase.  It  is  still,  however,  nearly  200  short  of  the 
number  reported  in  1890,  when  the  maximum  for  the 
industry  was  reached,  a  fact  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  industry  was  among  the  first  to 
undergo  the  process  of  concentration,  which  here 
seems  to  have  already  attained  a  relatively  advanced 
state  between  1890  and  1900. 

In  addition  to  reports  for  "slaughtering  and  meat 
packing,  wholesale,"  and  "slaughtering,  wholesale,  not 
including  meat  packing,"  dealt  with  in  this  report  as 
"combined  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,"  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  collected  statistics  from  factories 
in  which  sausage  was  made  as  the  principal  product, 
and  also  from  those  where  the  manufacture  of  "lard, 
refined,' '  was  of  primary  importance.  Table  2  is  a  com- 
parative summary  for  1900  and  1905  of  these  three 
branches  of  the  meat  industry. 


Table  2.— COMBINED  SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING,  REFINED  LARD,  AND  SAUSAGE— COMPARATIVE 

SUMMARY,  BY  INDUSTRIES:  1905  AND  1900. 


Census. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

SALARIED   OFFICIALS, 
CLEEKS,  ETC. 

WAGE-EAENEES  AND 
WAGES. 

Miscella- 
neous ex- 
penses. 

Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 

Value  of 

Number. 

Salaries. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

products. 

Total 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1,230 
1,099 

$241,581,827 
191,544,837 

12,173 
10, 371 

813,560,778 
10,290,390 

75,840 
69,763 

$41,286,183 
34,083,603 

$31,095,759 
24,293,162 

$817,065,740 
692, 806, 944 

$928,166,129 
796,998,548 

Combined  slaughtering  and  meat  packing . 
Lard,  refined       

929 
882 

9 
19 

292 
198 

237,714,690 
188,800,181 

1,162,891 
1, 335, 759 

2,704,246 
1,408,897 

11,974 
10, 199 

77 
64 

122 
118 

13,343,902 
10,101,647 

107, 579 
79,675 

109,297 
109,068 

74, 134 
68,386 

441 
499 

1,265 
878 

40,326,972 
33, 392, 253 

219, 387 
237,930 

739,824 
453,420 

30,631,359 
24,029,710 

160, 448 
127,500 

303, 952 
135,952 

805,856,969 
682,096,839 

5,640,178 
7,496,845 

5,568,593 
3,213,260 

913,914,624 
783,779,191 

6,128,601 
8,630,901 

8,122,904 
4,588,466 

Sausage                                                  

The  capital  reported  at  the  census  of  1905  was  an 
increase  of  $50,036,990  over  1900,  and  the  value  of 
products  an  increase  of  .$131,167,581.  To  these  in- 
creases combined  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  con- 
tributed 97.8  per  cent  and  99.2  per  cent,  respectively. 


Table  3  is  a  comparative  summary  for  1900  and 
1905  of  the  statistics  for  each  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  industry,  together  with  the  proportion  each 
branch  is  of  the  total. 


Table   3.— COMBINED    SLAUGHTERING   AND   MEAT    PACKING— COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY,  BY   BRANCHES,  WITH 

PER  CENT  EACH  IS  OF  TOTAL:  1905  AND  1900. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Safaried  oflicials,  clerks,  etc.,  number . 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  ovei- 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  10  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


929 

$237,714,690 

11,974 

$13, 343, 902 

74, 134 

$40, 326, 972 

68,  692 

$38,585,053 

4,  468 

81,481,453 

974 

$259,866 

$30,631,359 

$806, 856, 009 

$913,914,024 


$188, 800, 181 

10. 199 

$10,101,647 

08, 386 

$33, 392, 263 

63,774 

$32, 175, 287 

2,945 

$853, 613 

1,667 

$303, 363 

$24, 029, 710 

$682, 096, 839 

$783,779,191 


SLAUGHTEEING   AND   MEAT  PACKING,  WHOLE- 
SALE. 


1905 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

659 

60.2 

$219,818,627 

92  5 

11,305 

94.4 

$12,458,332 

93.4 

69, 693 

93.9 

$37,090,399 

92.0 

04,171 

93.4 

$35,365,104 

91.6 

4,459 

99.8 

$1,  478,  413 

99.8 

963 

98  9 

$266,822 

98.8 

$28,032,248 

91.5 

$706,230,069 

87.6 

$801,7,57,137 

87.7 

1900 


667 

$173, 866, 377 

9,635 

$9,452,7.33 

64,  681 

$31,033,850 

60,095 

$29,822,799 

2,935 

$849, 974 

1,661 

$361,077 

$22, 0i)8,  444 

$605,223,221 

$097,056,065 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


63.2 
92.1 
915 
93.6 
94.6 
92.9 
94.2 
92.7 
99.7 
99.6 
99.0 
99.4 
94  3 
88.7 


SLAUGHTEEING,   WHOLESALE,  NOT  INCLUDING 
MEAT  PACKING. 


1905 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

370 

39.8 

$17,890,003 

7.5 

669 

5.6 

$885, 570 

6.0 

4,641 

6.1 

$3,236,573 

8.0 

4,521 

6.6 

.?3, 230.  489 

8.4 

9 

0.2 

$3,040 

0.2 

11 

1.1 

$3,044 

1.2 

$2,599,111 

8.5 

$99,626,900 

12.4 

$112,157,487 

12.3 

1900 


325 

$14,933,804 

564 

$648,914 

3,705 

$2,358,403 

3,679 

$2, 352,  488 

10 

$3, 639 

16 

$2, 276 

$1,371,266 

$76,873,618 

$86, 723, 126 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


36.8 
7.9 
5.5 
6.4 
6.4 
7.1 
5.8 
7.3 
0.3 
0.4 
1.0 
0.6 
5.7 
11.3 
11.1 


1  The  statistics  for  1900  do  not  agree  with  those  published  at  the  Twelfth  Census,  as  it  was  necessary  to  revise  the  figures  for  Maryland  and  Montana 
to  bring  them  into  comparison  with  the  statistics  for  1906.  ^  °  ^ 
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In  1905  the  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  branch 
of  the  industry  reported  60.2  per  cent  of  the  estabhsh- 
ments,  92.5  per  cent  of  the  capital,  93.9  per  cent  of 
the  wage-earners,  92  per  cent  of  the  total  wages  paid, 
and  87.7  per  cent  of  the  value  of  products  for  the  com- 
bined industry.  Its  relative  importance  was  slightly 
less  ia  1905  than  in  1900  for  eA'ery  item  except  capital, 
the  proportional  falling  off  in  value  of  products  being 
1.2  per  cent. 

A  great  difference  in  the  average  size  of  establish- 
ments in  the  two  branches  of  the  industry  is  revealed 
by  the  table,  large  establishments  being  the  rule  in 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  while  those  engaged 
in  slaughtering  exclusive  of  meat  packing  are  rela- 
tively small.  For  the  latter  class  the  average  amount 
of  capital  per  establishment  was  $48,368,  the  average 
number  of  wage-earners  12,  the  average  amount  of 
wages  paid  $8,747,  and  the  average  value  of  products 
$303,128.  For  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  the 
average  amount  of  capital  per  establishment  was 
$393,235,  or  about  eight  times  as  great  as  in  the  other 
branch;  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  124,  or 
more  than  ten  times  as  great;  the  average  amount  of 


wages  paid  $66,351,  or  more  than  seven  times  as  great; 
and  the  average  value  of  products  $1,434,270,  or  nearly 
five  times  as  great. 

Although  the  relative  increases  for  slaughtering,  not 
including  meat  packing,  are  larger  than  for  slaughter- 
ing and  meat  packing,  the  absolute  increases  are  much 
greater  for  the  latter  industry.  For  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing  the  absolute  increase  in  capital  was 
$45,952, 250,or  93.9  per  cent  of  the  increase  for  the  com- 
bined industry,  against  an  increase  of  but  $2,962,259 
for  slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat  packing. 
The  increase  in  value  of  products  for  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing  amounted  to  $104,701,072,  or  80.5 
per  cent  of  the  increase  for  the  combined  industry, 
$79,266,711  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  this  item  for 
slaughtering,  not  including  meat  packing. 

The  industry  hy  geographic  divisions  and  states  and 
territories. — From  Table  4,  which  gives  the  statistics  for 
the  combined  industry,  by  geographic  divisions,  for  the 
censuses  of  1900  and  1905,  may  be  ascertained  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  industry  through  the  different  sections 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  relative  growth  in  each 
section  since  the  census  of  1900. 


Table  4.— COMBINED  SLAUGHTEKING   AND  MEAT  PACKING— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY   GEOGRAPHIC   DIVI- 
SIONS, WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL:  1905  AND  1900. 


Census. 

Num- 
ber ol 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

CAPITAL. 

VAGE-EARNERS  AND  WAGES. 

PRODUCTS. 

DIVISION. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Average 
number. 

Per  cent 
ol  total. 

Wages. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Valuel 

Per  cent 
ol  total. 

rnited  States                

1905 
1900 

929 
882 
5.3 

$237,714,690 

$188,800,181 

25.9 

100.0 
100.0 

74,134 

68,386 

8.4 

100.0 
100.0 

$40,326,972 

$33,392,253 

20.8 

100.0 
100.0 

$913,914,624 

$783,779,191 

16.6 

100.0 

100.0 

1905 
1900 

66 

53 

24.5 

343 
318 
7.9 

78 

72 

8.3 

308 
297 
3.7 

61  i 
57 
.  1 10. 5 

83 

85 

12.4 

$14, 262,815 

$12,771,719 

11.7 

$29,360,292 

$25,170,646 

16.6 

$11,066,139 

$3,940,221 

180.9 

$127,389,701 

1106,345,636 

19.8 

$47,529,844 

$34,884,444 

36.2 

$8,105,899 

$5,687,615 

42.5 

6.0 
6.8 

3,495 

3,377 

3.5 

7,306 

5,931 

23.2 

3,213 
1,423 
125.8 

42,956 

41,703 

3.0 

15,325 

14,624 

4.8 

1,839 
1,328 
38.5 

4.7 
4.9 

$1,834,926 

$1,618,280 

13.4 

$4,763,012 

$3,396,542 

40.2 

$1,457,641 

.       $584,527 

149.4 

$22,685,237 

$20,168,719 

12.5 

$8,248,966 

$6,835,174 

20.7 

$1,337,191 

$789,011 

69.5 

4.5 
4.8 

S43,321,«7 

$38,363,304 

12.9 

$132, 046,  If  5 

$105,793,628 

24.8 

$31,380,683 

$14,340,158 

118.8 

$506,366,122 

$447,978, CSl 

12.8 

$170,737,664 

$155,054,071 

10.1 

$31,062,623 

$22,249,049 

39.6 

4.7 

4.9 

Middle  states 

1905 
1900 

12.3 
13.3 

9.9 

8.7 

1 
11.8 
10.2 

14,5 

13.6 

1905 
1900 

4.7 
2.1 

4.3 
2.1 

3.6 
1.7 

3.4 

1.8 

Central  states.                                                     

1905 
1900 

53.6 
66.3 

67.9 
61.0 

66.3 
60.4 

55.3 

57.2 

1906 
1900 

20.0 
18.6 

20.7 
21.4 

20.6 
20.  5  1 

18.7 

19.8 

Pacific  states 

1905 
1900 

3.4 
3.0 

2.5 
1.9 

3.3 

2.4 

3.4 

Per  cent  of  increase 

2.8 

1  Deorease. 


From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  industry  is 
concentrated  largely  in  the  Central  states,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  for  each  item  being  reported  by 
this  division,  both  for  1900  and  1905.  Although  the 
percentages  of  increase  were  comparatively  small  for 
1905,  the  actual  increases  were  large.  The  value  of 
products  increased  $57,387,141,  which  is  44.1  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate  increase  in  the  United  States.  The 
Western  states,  although  reporting  barely  one-third  of 
the  value  of  products  reported  by  the  Central  states,  are 
second  in  importance,  and  the  Middle  states  third.   The 


Southern  and  the  Pacific  states  occupy  the  least  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  industry,  although  both  groups  show 
large  increases  in  every  item.  The  increase  in  value  of 
products  was  1 18.8  per  cent  in  the  Southern  states,  and 
39.6  per  cent  in  the  Pacific  states.  As  a  result  of  the 
high  relative  increases  in  these  divisions,  the  Central 
states,  in  spite  of  their  extremely  large  absolute  in- 
creases, show  a  falling  off  in  their  percentages  of  the 
total.  For  1905  they  reported  55.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  products,  as  compared  with  57.2  per  cent  for 
1900,  a  relative  loss  of  1.9  per  cent.     The  Western 
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states  show  a  smaller  loss  in  proportion  of  the  total,  and 
the  New  England  states  have  also  suffered  a  slight  loss. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Southern  states  show  propor- 
tional advances  in  all  the  items,  that  in  capital  being 
from  2.1  per  cent  to  4.7  per  cent,  a  relative  gain  of  2.6 
per  cent,  and  that  in  value  of  products  being  from  1.8 
per  cent  to  3.4  per  cent,  a  gain  of  1.6  per  cent.  The 
Middle  states  also  show  a  proportional  gain  in  every 
item  except  capital,  in  which  there  is  a  relative  loss  of  1 
per  cent.  The  largest  proportional  gain  was  that  of 
1.6  per  cent  in  wages.  The  Pacific  states  have  made 
slight  proportional  gains  in  every  item.  In  the  latter 
group,  however,  the  rate  of  growth  was  not  sufficiently 
rapid  to  keep  it  from  being  outstripped  by  the  South- 
ern states,  which  for  1900  reported  a  value  of  products 
$7,908,891  less  than  that  reported  by  the  Pacific  states, 
but  for  1905  reported  a  value  $317,960  greater.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  even  for  1900  the  Southern 
states  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  aver- 
age number  of  wage-earners  than  did  the  Pacific  states, 
the  percentages  being  2.1  and  1.9,  respectively;  but  for 
the  total  wages  the  positions  were  reversed,  the  per- 
centages being  1.7  and  2.4.  This  variation  is  probably 
to  be  explained  by  the  different  conditions  of  the  labor 
market  in  these  two  sections. 

Table  5  is  a  comparative  summary,  by  states  and 
territories,  of  the  statistics  for  the  combined  industry 
at  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905. 

A  comparison  of  Tables  4  and  5  reveals  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  in  each  geographic  division  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  value  of  products  for  the  divi- 
sion was  reported  by  a  single  state.  Of  the  Central 
states,  which  formed  the  leading  group,  Illinois  alone 
reported  62.8  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products 
for  the  division  and  51  per  cent  of  the  increase  of 
the  division  in  this  item  since  1900.  There  is  a  much 
more  general  development  of  the  industry,  however, 
throughout  the  Central  states  than  in  any  other 
geographic  division.  Of  the  Western  states,  Kansas 
reported  56.5  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  division, 
while  the  increase  for  this  state  from  1900  to  1905 
was  $3,280,163  in  excess  of  the  total  increase  for  the 
division.  In  New  England  more  than  five-sixths  of 
the  total  value  of  products  was  reported  by  Massachu- 


setts ;  in  the  Middle  states  more  than  one-half  by  New- 
York;  and  in  the  Pacific  states  approximately  two- 
thirds  by  California.  In  the  Southern  states  Texas, 
which  quadrupled  its  value  of  products  from  1900 
to  1905,  reported  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the 
value  of  products  and  70  per  cent  of  the  increase. 

Although  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  was  re-, 
ported  from  41  states  and  territories,  the  industry  was 
practically  centralized  in  the  following  14  states, 
named  in  the  order  of  the  value  of  products :  Illinois, 
Kansas,  New  York,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio,  California, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin.  For  1900  the 
order  was  as  follows:  Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Massachusetts,  Iowa, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  California,  New  Jersey,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Minnesota.  The  removal  from  Indiana  since 
1900  of  a  large  establishment  caused  this  state  to  fall 
from  fifth  to  ninth  place.  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing  products  of  these  14 
states  constituted  92.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  produc- 
tion in  1905. 

The  5  states  showing  the  largest  increase  in  value  of 
products  were  Illinois,  with  an  increase  of  $29,283,805; 
Kansas,  with  $18,963,756;  Missouri,  with  $16,990,- 
248;  New  York,  with  $15,786,905;  and  Texas,  with 
$11,926,733 — a  total  gain  for  the  5  states  of  $92,- 
951,447,  or  71.4  per  cent  of  the  total  increase^  in  value 
of  products  for  the  whole  industry.  Sixteen  states 
reported  a  decrease  in  value  of  products,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  losses  in  Indiana  and  Nebraska  the 
decreases  were  of  minor  importance.  The  decrease  in 
Nebraska  was  due  to  the  idleness  of  a  large  plant.  The 
explanation  of  the  decrease  in  Indiana  has  already  been 


given. 


Illinois,  by  far  the  most  important  state,  for  1905  re- 
ported 7.3  per  cent  of  the  establishments,  33.9  per  cent 
of  the  capital,  36.4  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners,  36.1 
per  cent  of  the  wages  paid,  and  34.7  per  cent  of  the 
products  for  the  whole  country.  Kansas  ranks  next 
to  Illinois,  with  2.4  per  cent  of  the  establishments, 
10.7  per  cent  of  the  capital,  12.7  per  cent  of  the  wage- 
earners,  12  per  cent  of  the  wages,  and  10.5  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  products. 
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Table  5.-C0MBINED  SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING-COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY    BY  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES:  1905  AND  1900. 


STATE   OB  TEKEITOEY. 


Cens 


United  States. 

CalUomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 


Idaho' 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Hassachusetts. 

Uichigan 

Minnesota 

Jtfissouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


North  Carolina!!. 
North  Dakota'.. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma'. 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
Utah 


Vermont ' 

All  other  states. 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


<1905 
M900 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


929 


59 

58 


18 
29 

24 
20 

33 

37 

39 
41 

101 
110 

3 

3 

88 
71 


156 
111 


113 
116 


Capital. 


8237,714,690 
188,800,181 


SALARIED   OFFICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 


4,835,6''8 
3,913,081 

1,107,121 
1,380,518 

668, 159 
562,564 

92, 5.57 

80,477,268 
71, 229, 262 

7,358,006 
8,860,284 

7,297,359 
6,351,353 

25, 332, 330 
16,486,177 

1,464,299 
1, 326, 976 

1,285,633 
1,193,985 

12,755,034 
11,314,075  1 

1,349,137 
1,438,351 

3,421,533 
1,355,011 

16,425,899 
7,944,033 

2,335,477 
1,588,389 

17,232,865 
15,357,075 

58,389 

104,371 

6,357,135 
5,355,626 

121, 750 

974, 727 
760,448 

8,061,2.50 
6, 548, 577 

523, 142 
759, 850 

147, 664 
117,027 

29,400 

38,002,988 
24, 853, 148 


Number.       Salaries. 


11,974 
10,199 


$13,343,902 
10,101,647 


287 
180  I 


5,633 
4,226 

195 
303 

284 
193 


403 
220 


597 
242 


96 
100 


663 
602 


316 
313 


337 
376 


1,567 
1,146 


350,722 
254,567 

54,913 
60,896 

18,040 
36,662 

9,040 

6,559,729 
4,424,285 

247,355 
314,603 

298,856 
197,376 

983,690 
1,631,866 

44,379 
51,799 

58,336 
28,204 

392,354 
250,296 

65,289 
66,661 

252,951 
102, 709 

623,129 
253,775 

108, 701 
94,080 

821,042 
584,386 


3,000 

8,760 

293,534 
266,001 


72, 914 
47, 130 

361,896 
317, 153 

11,280 
17,636 

10,260 
2,472 

1,800 

1,697,192 
1,090,330 


WAGE-EARNERS   A.\D 
WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


74,134 
68,386 


1,253 
925 


247 
261 


311 
380 


26,953 
27,861 

3,140 
3,597 

3,088 
2,887 

9,392 
8,117 

472 
511 

540 
452 

2,871 
2,748 

469 
456 

1,362 
668 

4,218 
3,102 

678 
558 

3,500 
3,099 

20 

34 

2.237 
1,765 

37 

246 
172 

2,413 
1,669 

151 
209 

31 
42 


10,484 
8,873 


Wages. 


890,658 
644,659 

175,419 
170, 744 

166,236 
174,239 


14,560,777 
14,044,838 

1,362,552 
1,566,752 

1,323,468 
1,208,167 

4,836,095 
3,575,049 

243,098 
214,271 

307,996 
214,088 

1,501,085 
1,318,077 

248, 969 
230,637 

780,633 
303,977 

2,369,193 
1,440,742 

446,054 
331,825 

2,423,485 
1,846,434 

8,160 

15,977 

1,309,021 
811,398 


156,498 
87,821 

1,469,716 
920,190 

82,068 
107, 104 

20,950 
18,653 

5,115 

5,610,926 
4,247,611 


Miscella- 
neous ex- 
penses. 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 


$30,631,359 
24, 029, 710 


$805,856,969 
682,096,839 


Value  of 
products. 


$913,914,624 
783, 779, 191 


655, 782 
441,210 

134,052 
56,384 

47,937 
76, 721 

9,067 

12,962,530 
14,211,396 

591,098 
530,956 

709, 738 
441,986 

3, 724, 073 
2,003,771 

126,868 
105,694 

152,423 
79,140 

830,691 
591, 102 

150,440 
87,291 

407,848 
90,796 

1,869,075 
364,267 

309,541 
164,281 

2,301,389 
1,274,634 

3,936 

8,975 

648,940 
639,008 

10,909 

126, 178 
36,768 

920, 321 
626, 972 

34,022 
44,736 

16,596 
5,940 

1,815 

3, 886, 101 
2,248,782 


18,618,549 
13,555,445 

2, 781, 789 
3,721,610 

2,667,668 
3,143,590 

120, 431 

279,854,669 
246,713,309 

26,193,361 
38,608,841 

27,188,659 
21,566,644 

85,145,906 
67,908,960 

4,596,466 
4,444,621 

6,787,699 
6,697,643 

33,242, 733 
28,040,069 

5,620,647 
4,770,640 

15,067,875 
6,823,256 

54,042,087 
39, 108, 137 

15,679,681 
12,849,902 

65,289,369 
60,623,186 

164,895 

198, 175 

25,022,324 
17,927,963 

236,954 

2,389,902 
1,359,361 

27,784,202 
21, 601, 810 

2,290,310 
2,246,780 

513,543 
385,353 


67,661 

105,610,810 
90,911,655 


21,795,694 
15,717,712 

3,323,503 
4,343,983 

2,974,374 
3,663,393 

158, 976 

317,206,082 
287,922,277 

29,362,593 
43,862,273 

30,074,070 
25,695,044 

96, 375, 639 
77,411,883 

5,693,731 
5, 177, 167 

6,702,061 
6,345,410 

37,098,502 
31,633,483 

6,193,280 
6,337,417 

17,626,707 
7,810,555 

60,031,133 
43,040,885 

17,238,076 
14,046,217 

73,218,198 
57,431,293 

192, 223 

256, 160 

28,729,044 
20,660,780 

287, 866 

2,907,154 
1,638,480 

32,321,089 
25,238,772 

2,499,440 
2,503,466 

653, 314 
453,456 

74, 454 

121, 287, 422 
103,589,085 


'  No  establishments  reported  in  1900. 

=  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  in  1900. 

'  No  establishments  reported  in  19a5. 

*  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,  2;  Delaware,  6;  District  of  Columbia,  4;  Florida,  1:  Georgia,  4;  Louisiana,^;  Maine,  11;  Montana,  2; 
Nebraska,  8;  Nevada,!;  Tennessee,  9;  Texas,  10;  Virginia,  15;  Washington,  14;  West  Virginia,  7;  Wisconsin,  16;  Wyoming,!. 

^Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,  2;  Arkansas,  2;  Delaware,  4;  District  of  Columbia,  7;  Georgia,  7;  Maine,  11;  Montana,  3;  Nebraska, 
12;  New  Hampshire,  1;  New  Mexico,  2;  North  Carolina,  1;  Oklahoma,  2;  South  Carolina,  1;  South  Dakota,  1;  Tennessee,  8;  Texas,  12;  Virginia,  4;  Washington,  18; 
West  Virginia,  3;  Wisconsin,  13;  Wyoming,  2. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Table  6  shows  for  the  censuses  from  1890  to  1905  the 
proportion  of  the  total  value  of  products  reported  by 
each  of  the  14  leading  states  in  the  industry. 

Table   6. — Combined  slaughtering  and  meat  packing — jper  cent  oj 
total  value  of  products,  for  the  fourteen  leading  states:  1890  to  1905. 


STATE. 

PEE    CENT    OF    TOTAL 
VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 

" 

1905 

1900 

1890 

United  States 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Fourteen  states 

92.6 

93.7 

94.7 

IlUnois ... 

34.7 
10.5 
8.0 
7.6 
6.6 
4.1 
3.5 
3.3 
3.2 
3.1 
2.4 
1.9 
1.9 
1.8 

36.7 
9.9 
7.3 
9.1 
5.5 
4.0 
3.2 
3.3 
6.6 
2.6 
2.0 
1.0 
1.8 
1.7 

37.8 

8.0 

New  York 

13.6 

5.2 

Missouri 

3.3 

3.6 

Pennsylvania . .   . 

3.9 

4.2 

Indiana 

5.0 

Ohio .      . 

3.0 

1.7 

Minnesota 

0.4 

New  Jersey. 

3.2 

1.8 

While  the  Central  states,  as  shown  in  Table  4, 
reported  55.3  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products, 
2  of  the  Central  states,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  together 
reported  41.3  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products, 
and  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  total  for  the 
division,  although  5  other  states  in  this  division  are 
included  in  the  leading  14.  In  the  Western  states, 
which  ranked  second  among  the  geographic  divisions, 
reporting  18.7  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  industry  was 
almost  wholly  confined  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  which 
together  reported  18.1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
products  for  the  country. 

Although  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  value  of 
products  for  the  industry  was  reported  by  Illinois,  its 


proportion  of  the  total  in  1905  was  2  per  cent  less  than 
in  1900  and  3.1  per  cent  less  than  in  1890.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  indicate  any  actual  falling  off  in  the 
industry,  but  merely  that  it  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  country 
as  a  whole,  a  fact  perhaps  to  be  expected  in  view  of 
the  high  state  of  development  which  was  early  reached 
by  this  state.  Kansas,  Missouri,  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
California,  and  Minnesota  show  an  increased  proportion 
in  1905  as  compared  with  either  1890  or  1900.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  show  larger  per- 
centages in  1905  than  in  1900,  but  smaller  than  in 
1890;  while  Nebraska  has  decreased  relatively  since 
1900,  although  there  is  still  a  proportional  increase 
over  1890. 

The  industry  in  cities. — Table  7  is  a  comparative 
summary,  for  the  censuses  from  1880  to  1905,  for  cities 
having  a  population,  in  1900,  of  8,000  and  over, 
reporting  products  valued  at  over  $5,000,000  for  1905. 
The  totals  for  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  for  1905,  do  not 
agree  with  those  shown  in  the  general  tables,  as,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  these  figures  comparable  with 
those  of  prior  censuses,  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city  were  not  strictly  followed.  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
and  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  are  included  with  "all  other 
cities  of  this  class,"  although  they  rank  second  and 
third,  respectively,  at  the  census  of  1905;  and  like- 
wise Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa — 
which  rank  fifteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nine- 
teenth, and  twenty-second,  respectively — in  order  that 
the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not 
be  discoverable  through  comparisons  with  the  detailed 
tables  for  the  branches  of  the  industry. 


Table    7.— COMBINED    SLAUGHTERING    AND    MEAT    PACKING— COMPARATIVE    SUMMARY,  FOR    CITIES    HAVING 
PRODUCTS  VALUED  AT  OVER  $5,000,000  AT  THE  CENSUS  OF  1905:  1880  TO  1905. 


United  States. 


Total,  25  selected  cities  ■<. 


Allegheny,  Pa.^' 


Baltimore,  Md., 


Buffalo,  N.  Y., 


Chicago,  111. 


Census. 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


929 

882 

1,118 

872 


Capital. 


S237, 714, 690 
188, 800, 181 
116,887,504 
49,  419, 213 


194,  394,  .345 
159, 960, 556 


1,810,0.39 

1,  497,  666 

140, 860 

930, 333 

1, 045, 495 

958, 521 

705,000 

4, 870, 083 

5, 173, 694 

2,916,280 

872, 500 

70,265,373 

67,137,569 

39,222,195 

8, 455, 200 


SALARIED   OFFICIALS 
CLEEKS,   ETC. 


3  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries; 

-  Not  reported  separately  in  1880. 

3  Not  reported. 

*  All  cities  not  reported  separately  lor  1890  and  1880. 


number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 


SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING. 
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Table   ^--COMBINED   SLAUGHTERING   AND    MEAT   PACKING-COMPARATIVE    SUMMARY,  FOR   CITIES    HAVING 
PRODUCTS  VALUED  AT  OVER   s5,000,000  AT  THE  CENSUS  OF  1905:   1880  TO  1905-Cominued. 


Cinciimati,  Ohio. 


aeveland,  Ohio. 


Detroit,  Mich . 


East  St.  Louis,  111.'. 
Indianapolis,  Ind 


Louisville,  Ky. 


Milwaukee  (including  Cudah5'),Wis, 


New  York: 

Brooklyn  tiorough . 


Manhattan  and  Bronx  boroughs 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Joseph    (including   South   St. 
Joseph),  Mo.  1 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


San  Francisco.  Cal . 


Somerville,  Mass.  i . 


Census. 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 

1900 

2  1890 

2  1880 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 

1900 

3  1880 

1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1880 


1905 
1900 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


All  other  cities  of  this  class  < I    1905 

1900 


11 
10 
37 
28 

34 
42 
66 
68 

87 

58 

202 

19 


Capital. 


52,825,858 
2,S93,0li4 
2,213, 41« 
4,074,682 


1,250,742 

1, 184,  776 

818,023 

485,000 

8,024,281 
3,183,288 
1, 550, 000 

6, 120, 562 

3,807,246 

990, 220 

1,618,000 

1,391,674 
1,218,426 
1,272,415 
2,144,500 

4,342,107 

3,578,690 

2,291,971 

789,000 


1,431,580 

618,825 

1,672,528 

1,126,000  ! 

9,980,594 
8, 648,  436 
7,143,468 
1,801,000 

2,533,443 
1,882,732 
3,722,207 
1,965,625 


12,334,944 

5,200,899 

134,500 

3,944,105 
2, 608, 249 
3,216,571 
1,243,000 

1,236,237 
2,305,362 
1,591,779 
1,586,200 

7,216,744 

6,801,141 

760, 840 

61,682,160 
39,347,710 


SALARIED   OFFICIALS, 
CLEKKS,   ETC. 


Number.       Salaries. 


103 
98 
149 


2,203,486  i 

1,S27 

2HS 

744 

405 

447 

000 

135 
173 

73 


554 
156 


130 
136 
61 


119 

116 

43 


2,004 
2,766 


1112,683 
103, 830 
173, 404 


121,  403 
135,886 
79,080 


57, 410 
.59, 581 
70, 526 


496, 024 
138,259 


186, 231 
128,834 
48,000 


43,929 
45, 739 
22,967 


165,203 
140,333 
56,728 


71,961 

32,660 

155,258 


270 
320 
282 

435,134 
378, 194 
418,226 

77 
141 
264 

86,158 
111,925 
291,776 

391 
131 

366,299 
106,001 

203 
103 
129 

254,230 
142,573 
170,226 

89 
114 
86 

111,107 
177,490 
122,090 

236 
45 

242, 648 
70,618 

2, 089;  773 
2,569,164 


WAGE-EARNERS   AND 
WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


856 


924 
577 
382 
416 

420 
338 
280 
147 

3,658 
2,159 
2,540 

2,671 

1,943 

827 

892 

433 
449 
327 
366 

1,391 

1,293 

742 

963 


307 
227 
449 
260 

1,690 
1,705 
2,165 


774 
617 


2,913 

2,216 

204 

1,237 
841 
631 
584 

2,S3 
532 
249 


1,521 

1,435 

263 

17,506 
17,067 


Wages. 


5515,400 
414, 621 
373, 859 
338,302 

532,738 
235,023 
200,981 
192, 892 

221,764 
177,856 
145,288 
79, 067 

1,782,779 
985, 497 
530,019 

1,124,076 
783,226 
386, 472 
345,236 

228,836 
189,  417 
101,328 
141,092 

682,408 
530, 483 
358,830 
187,596 


245,963 
136, 777 
335,959 
194,568 


1,429,687 

1, 166, 749 

1,577,238 

575, 521 

498,929 
372, 610 
514, 177 
165,363 


1,573,448 

980, 749 

37,290 

752, 839 
448,287 
366,011 
269,763 

247,971 
323,931 
198, 637 
239, 868 

800,258 
692,999 
122, 889 

9,123,293 
7,871,002 


Miscellane- 
ous expenses. 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 


Value  of 
products. 


S265,602 
437,889 
152,452 


198, 830 
175,i:i2 
30,570 


137,712 
70, 587 
46,009 


1, 084, 636 
305,594 


484, 136 
218,989 
108, 015 


124, 625 
100, 312 
124, 476 


552, 610 
385, 102 
96,989 


164, 730 
69,293 
120,002 


1,437,702 
829,740 
639, 538 


312, 442 
221,674 
207,080 


1,583,103 
190,550 


271,997 
171,902 
98, 539 


145,608 
306,408 
226,259 


439,858 
314,036 


6,097,636 
3,902,996 


$11,721,316 
8, 806, 652 
7, 873, 703 
10,454,991 

9,1.33.952 
6,759,023 
4, 983, 627 
4, 886, 771 

4,752,760 
3,628,440 
2,953,987 
1, 413, 426 

36,281,338 

25,370,543 

6,104,019 

22,233,871 
17,400,330 
5,408,053 
7,890,208 

4,263,949 
3,828,486 
2,023,501 
3,438,459 

13,143,047 
11,406,186 
8,635,671 
5,529,618 


6,758,717 
3,783,042 
11,640,449 
7,340,450 

41,907,462 
34,230,836 
44,761,605 
27,763,577 

11,147,549 
10,321,065 
13,674,466 
7,042,781 


37, 626, 899 

27,645,318 

1,224,208 

16,043,450 
11,120,325 
9, 864, 639 
7,086,909 

7,656,245 
8,622,994 
5,575,801 
4,511,721 

17,164,332 
14,233.788 
3, 368, 396 

175,017,144 
157,025,163 


$13,446,202 
10, 370, 177 
9,511,188 
11, 614, 810 

10,  317, 494 
7,514,470 
6,582,666 
6, 427, 938 

5, 349, 647 
4,047,749 
3, 404,  424 
1,721,231 

39,972,246 
27,676,818 
7,950,000 

24,458,810 
18,781,442 
6,295,976 
9,014,422 

6,286,137 
4,444,978 
2,555,154 
4,287,158 

15,394,168 
13,045,979 
9,704,966 
6,099,486 


7,499,974 

4, 126, 632 

13,087,354 

8, 010, 492 

46,477,324 
38,762,586 
50,261,504 
29,297,627 

12,706,519 
12,020,462 
16,094,498 
7,869,114 


42,076,116 

29,704,973 

1,439,843 

17,485,393 
12,943,376 
12,048,114 
8, 424, 064 

8,994,992 
9,991,599 
6,670,474 
6,013,602 

18,917,495 
16,692,242 
3,702,601 

196,621,942 
178, 558, 480 


Rank 
for 
1905 
and 
1900. 


12 
13 


14 

17 


24 
24 


25 
22 


20 
23 


13 
11 


9 
10 


16 
14 


'  No  figures  available  for  1890. 
2  Does  not  include  Cudahy  for  1890  and  1880. 
'  Does  not  include  South  St.  Joseph  for  1880. 

^Includes  the  following  cities  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  figures  of  individual  establishments:  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Ottumwa,  Iowa;  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 


The  25  cities  included  in  Table  7  contained  4.5.6  per 
cent  of  all  establishments  engaged  in  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing,  with  81.8  per  cent  of  the  capital,  82.8 
per  cent  of  the  wage-earners,  82.8  per  cent  of  the 
wages,  and  83.4  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
products.  The  corresponding  percentages  for  1900 
were:  Number  of  establishments,  45.1;  capital,  84.7; 
wage-earners,  86.8;  wages,  86.9;  and  value  of  prod- 
ucts, 84.9.  A  comparison  of  the  percentages  for  1900 
and  1905  shows  that,  although  there  was  a  slight  gain 


for  1905  in  the  number  of  establishments,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  all  other  items. 

Of  the  cities  shown  in  Table  7,  Chicago,  111.,  ranked 
first,  with  products  valued  at  $269,581,486,  or  35.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  the  25  cities  and  29.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  for  the  United  States.  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
was  second;  South  Omaha,  Xebr.,  third;  Xew  York 
(Manhattan  and  Bronx  boroughs),  N.  Y.,  fourth; 
and  St.  Joseph  (including  South  St.  Joseph),  Mo.  fifth. 
These  5  cities  held  the  same  rank  in  1900. 
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Baltimore,  Md.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  show  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  products  for  1905  as  compared 
with  1900.  The  decrease  in  Baltimore  was  only  2.9 
per  cent,  whereas  that  in  San  Francisco  was  10  per 
cent. 

The  greatest  percentage  of  increase  for  1905  over 
1900  was  81.7  per  cent  for  Brooklyn  borough.  New 
York.  Allegheny,  Pa.,  had  an  increase  of  62.3  per 
cent,  and  East  St.  Louis,  111.^  44.4  per  cent.  The 
greatest  actual  increase  in  value  of  products  was  in 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  included  in  "all  other  cities  of 
this  class." 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  25  cities  presented 
in  the  table  all  but  3 — Baltimore,  Detroit,  and  Louis- 
ville— are  situated  in  one  of  the  14  leading  states  shown 
in  Table  6.  The  total  value  of  products  for  these  3 
cities  is,  however,  relatively  small,  forming  but  1.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  the  industry.  If  this  be  deducted 
from, the  total  for  the  25  cities,  it  appears  that  while 
the  14  leading  states  reported  92.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  products,  22  cities  in  these  states  re- 
ported 81.7  per  cent,  or  slightly  more  than  four-fifths, 
of  the  total,  and  approximately  eight-ninths  of  the 
total  for  the  states  given. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing  industry  was  concentrated  mainly  in  a  few 
states,  and  in  a  comparatively  few  cities  in  those 
states.  A  comparison  of  Table  7  with  the  preceding 
tables  will  bring  out  this  fact  even  more  forcibly. 
Illinois  was  the  leading  state  in  the  industry,  report- 
ing 34.7  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products;  but 
Chicago  alone  reported  29.5  per  cent,  and  together 
with  East  St.  Louis,  33.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  •  Of 
the  $317,206,082  reported  for  Illinois,  $309,553,731, 
or  97.6  per  cent,  was  reported  by  the  2  cities  named. 
Similarly  Kansas  reported  10.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  products,  but  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
total  for  the  state  was  reported  from  Kansas  City. 
The  proportions  for  Missouri  are  even  more  striking, 
for  out  of  the  $60,031,133  value  of  products  for  that 
state,  $59,560,509,  or  99.2  per  cent,  was  reported  by 
St.  Joseph  and  St.  Louis.  Other  leading  states  show 
a  similarly  great  concentration  of  the  industry  in  one 
or  two  large  cities.  This  follows  from  the  nature  of 
the  industry;  a  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  estab- 
lishment, to  reach  its  highest  development,  must  have 
the  best  transportation  facilities  both  for  handling 
live  stock  and  distributing  its  products.  The  indus- 
try is  also  highly  centralized  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
Central  and  Western  states,  because  they  are  near 
great  stock  raising  sections. 

Materials  used. — The  kind,  quantity,  and  cost  of 
materials  used,  as  reported  for  the  industry  at  the  cen- 
suses of  1890,  1900,  and  1905,  with  the  percentages  of 
increase,  are  shown  in  Table  8.  In  some  few  cases 
where  estabhshments  were  unable  to  furnish  details 
as  to  quantities  and  values  of  the  different  materials, 
the  total  cost  only  being  reported,  a  segregation  was 


made  based  upon  the  average  prices  prevailing  in  the 
localities  to  which  such  establishments  belonged. 

Table  8. — Combined  slaughtering  and  meat  packing — Mnd,  quan- 
tity, and  cost  of  materials  used,  with  per  cent  of  increase:  1890  to 
1905. 


CENSUS. 

PEK  CENT  OF 
INCREASE. 

KIND. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1900 

to 

190S 

1890 

to 

1900 

$805,856,969 

7,147,835 
8289,040,930 

10,875,339 
$44,359,804 

30,977,639 
$329,765,480 

1  $12, 727,  462 

$53,114,957 
$4,639,315 

8117,098 
872,091,923 

8682,096,839 

6,525,824 
$247,146,262 

9,110,172 
$36,869,832 

30,595,522 
$278,370,494 

I $7, 806, 844 

$54,247,986 
$2,736,131 

$30,946 
$54,898,344 

$480,962,211 

5,422,044, 
$193,348,810 

0,178,449 
$24,358,179 

22,349,461 
8207,228,609 

1  $5, 246, 661 

$25,674,343 
$1,569,396 

$25,240 
823,510,973 

18.1 

29.4 
17.0 

19.4 
20.3 

1.2 
18.5 

63.0 

!2.1 

69.6 
27a  4 

31.3 

Beeves  slaughtered— 

Cost 

Sheep  slaughtered— 

27.8 
47  5 

Cost 

51  3 

Hogs  slaughtered — 

36.9 

Cost 

34.3 

All     other     animals 

slaughtered 

Dressed    meat    pur- 

48.8 
111.3 

Fuel 

74.3 

Eent    ol  power   and 
heat    

All  other   materials, 
Including  mill  sup- 
plies and  freight 

22.6 
133.5 

1  Includes  calves. 


2  Decrease. 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  beeves  slaughtered,  as 
reported  at  the  census  of  1905,  compared  with  1900, 
was  1,622,011,  or  29.4  per  cent,  while  the  cost  increased 
$41,894,668,  or  17  per  cent.  The  increase  in  number 
of  cattle  killed  in  1900,  as  compared  with  1890,  was 
only  103,780,  or  1.9  per  cent,  but  the  increase  in  cost 
was  $53,797,452,  or  27.8  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
average  cost  per  animal  increased  from  $35.66  for  1890 
to  $44.73  for  1900,  but  it  decreased  to  $40.44  for  1905. 
This  decline  since  1900  was  due  both  to  a  lighter  av- 
erage weight  and  to  a  lower  price  per  pound.  Th6 
average  gross  weight  of  beeves  slaughtered  for  1905 
was  1,047  pounds,  or  22  pounds  per  animal  less  than  for 
1900,  and  the  average  cost  per  pound  on  the  hoof  was 
3.9  cents  for  1905,  or  three-tenths  of  a  cent  lower  than 
for  1900. 

The  increase  in  the  number  and  value  of  sheep 
slaughtered,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1905,  com- 
pared with  1900,  was  19.4  per  cent  and  20.3  per  cent, 
respectively,  and  there  was  but  a  slight  variation  be- 
tween the  two  census  periods  in  cost  per  pound  or 
average  weight.  Although  the  number  of  hogs  killed 
increased  only  1.2  per  cent  for  1905,  as  compared  with 
1900,  the  value  increased  18.5  per  cent.  For  1900  the 
average  price  per  hog  was  $9.10  and  for  1905  it  was 
$10.65,  an  increase  in  price  of  $1.55  per  animal,  and  as 
the  average  gross  weight  decreased  from  218  pounds  for 
1900  to  213  for  1905,  the  average  cost  per  pound  (gross 
weight)  increased  from  4.2  to  5  cents. 

Included  in  the  cost  of  "all  other  animals  slaugh- 
tered" is  that  of  calves,  which  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  this  item.  For  1905  the  cost  of  calves  slaugh- 
tered amounted  to  $12,665,557,  or  99.5  per  cent  of  this 
item,  and  for  1900,  $7,252,545,  or  92.9  per  cent.     The 
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balance  of  this  item  consists  in  the  main  of  the  cost 
of  poultry  killed. 

Comparing  the  figures  in  Table  8  for  the  three  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  live  stock  slaughtered,  it  will  be  seen  that 
both  the  greatest  number  and  greatest  cost  were 
reported  for  hogs,  while  the  lowest  number  was  for 
beeves  and  the  lowest  cost  for  sheep.  The  greatest 
absolute  increase  in  number  was  that  of  1,76.5,167  in 
the  number  of  sheep  slaughtered,  but  the  greatest 
relative  increase  was  in  the  number  of  beeves.  The 
lowest  increase,  both  relative  and  absolute,  was  in  the 
number  of  hogs.  The  largest  absolute  increase  in  cost 
was  851,394,986  for  hogs,  which  showed  the  smallest 
increase  in  number;  but  the  largest  relative  increase  in 
cost  was  for  sheep,  which  showed  the  smallest  actual 
increase.  Beeves,  which  showed  the  greatest  relative 
increase  in  number,  showed  the  smallest  in  cost.  The 
only  form  of  live  stock  showing  a  consistent  rate  of 
increase  from  1900  to  1905  in  both  number  and  cost 
was  sheep,  for  which  there  was  a  variation  of  only  nine- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  in  the  respective  increases,  against 
17.3  per  cent  and  12.4  per  cent  for  hogs  and  beeves, 
respectively. 

Althoagh  the  cost  of  fuel  shows  a  relative  increase 
smaller  by  3.7  per  cent  at  the  census  of  1905  than  at 


that  of  1900,  the  actual  increase  for  the  five-year 
period  exceeded  that  for  the  previous  decade  by 
$736,449.  The  amount  paid  for  rent  of  power  and 
heat  also  shows  the  large  relative  advance  of  278.4 
per  cent,  although  the  total  for  this  item  remained 
comparatively  insignificant. 

Practically  the  entire  cost  of  rented  power  and  heat 
represents  electric  power  current  purchased  from  out- 
side sources,  and  the  increase  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
gradually  increasing  use  of  electrical  machinery  and 
appliances.  By  a  reference  to  Tables  12  and  13  it 
may  be  seen  that  for  1905  the  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing  branch  of  the  industry  paid  94  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  fuel  and  89.6  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  rented 
power  and  heat. 

Besides  mill  supplies  and  freight,  the  item  "all  other 
materials"  includes  cost  of  boxes,  cans,  and  cases,  and 
also  cost  of  materials  reqmred  in  the  utilization  of  the 
"waste." 

The  total  gross  weight  and  the  total  net  dressed 
weight,  with  the  percentage  it  formed  of  the  gross 
weight,  and  the  average  weight  per  animal  for 
all  beeves,  sheep,  and  hogs  slaughtered,  as  report- 
ed at  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905,  are  shown  in 
Table  9. 


Table  9.— COMBINED  SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING— NUMBER  AND  GROSS  AND  NET  WEIGHT  OF  ANIMALS 

SLAUGHTERED:  1905  AND  1900. 


Number  slaughtered 

Cross  weight  on  hoof,  pounds. 

Average  weight,  pounds. . . 
Ket  weight  dressed,  pounds, . . 

Percentage  o£  gross  weight 


7,147,835 

7,486,407,944 

1,047 

4,066,264,877 

54.3 


5, 525, 824 

5,908,165,706 

1,069 

3,222,733.617 

54  5 


1905 


10,876,339 
930, 168, 367 


464,872,621 
50.0 


1900 


9, 110, 172 

764,269,802 

84 

389, 132, 646 

60.9 


1905 


30, 977, 639 

6,586,349,782 

213 

5,048,832,850 

76.6 


30, 695, 522 

6,676,709,331 

218 

6,203,280,487 

77.9 


From  Table  9  it  is  seen  that  the  average  weight  of 
beeves  and  hogs  was  less  for  1905  than  for  1900,  while 
that  for  sheep  was  2  pounds  more.  For  each  class  of 
animals  the  net  dressed  weight  forms  a  slightly  smaller 
percentage  of  the  gross  weight. 

Products. — A  comparative  summary  of  the  quantities 
and  values  of  the  various  products  of  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing  establishments  at  the  censuses  of  1890, 
1900,  and  1905,  with  the  percentages  of  increase,  is 
given  in  Table  10.  In  the  case  of  establishments  which 
gave  only  the  total  value  of  products  a  segregation 
was  made  to  show  the  quantities  and  values  of  the 
different  kinds,  as  was  done  for  materials  used,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  average  prices  prevailing  in  the  localities 
to  which  such  establishments  belonged. 

The  value  of  all  products  increased  $222,167,523,  or 
39.6  per  cent,  for  1900  over  1890,  and  $130,135,433,  or 


16.6  per  cent,  for  1905  over  1900.  The  increase  in  the 
value  of  "all  other  products,"  which  amounted  to 
$36,323,234,  or  57.7  per  cent,  at  the  census  of  1905,  as 
compared  with  that  of  1900,  constituted  27.9  per  cent, 
or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  increase  in  value  of  all 
products,  and  that  for  beef,  sold  fresh,  which  was 
$36,263,077,  or  17.2  per  cent  for  the  period,  constituted 
also  27.9  per  cent. 

As  a  basis  of  comparison  for  the  censuses  shown  in 
Table  10  the  quantity  is  preferable  to  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts, both  because  of  the  fluctuations  from  year  to 
year  in  the  wholesale  selling  price  and  on  account  of 
the  variations  in  the  method  of  reporting  value  of 
products  by  establishments  engaged  in  this  industry, 
some  of  which  used  the  cost  of  production  as  a  basis 
for  reporting  the  value  of  output,  others  the  selling 
value,  and  still  others,  the  factory  value. 
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Table  10.— COMBINED  SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING— KIND,  QUANTITY,  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  WITH 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:    1890  TO  1905. 


CENSUS. 

PEE  CENT  OF 
INCREASE. 

KtND. 

CENSUS. 

PEE  CENT  OF 
INCKEASE. 

KIND. 

* 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

1905 

1900 

1890 

to 
1905 

to 
1900 

1905 

1900 

1890 

to 
1905 

to 
1900 

Total  value 

$913,914,624 

$783, 779, 191 

$561,611,668 

16.6 

39.5 

Total  value — Con. 

Beef,  sold  fresh — 

Beflned  lard- 

Pounds 

3,748,056,377 

2,917,653,476 

2,708,319,960 

28.5 

7.7 

Pounds 

1,048,362,039 

890,937,757 

636,485,829 

17.7 

66.1 

Value 

8247,096,724 

$210,833,647 

$152,591,963 

17.2 

38.2 

Value 

$74,116,991 

$52,586,968 

$33, 401, 563 

40.9 

57.4 

Beef,  canned- 

Neutral  lard- 

Pounds 

98,663,931 

112,443,021 

133,428,456 

112.3 

115.7 

Pounds  

120,724,361 

128,844,082 

104,986,466 

16.3 

22.7 

Value 

87,697,816 

$9,166,931 

$8,950,682 

■16.0 

2.4 

Value 

$8,423,973 

$8, 563, 266 

$6,740,246 

11.5 

26.9 

Beef,  salted  and 

Oleomargarine 

cured — 

oil- 

Pounds 

136, 896, 697 

137,688,503 

576,289,731 

10.6 

176.1 

Gallons 

19,454,799 

19,111,120 

16,600,652 

1.8 

15.1 

Value 

S8, 107,952 

$9,661,754 

$23, 318, 414 

116.1 

158.6 

Value 

$10,201,911 

$11,482,542 

$12,202,117 

111.2 

ia9 

Mutton,     sold 

Other  oils- 

fresh — 

Gallons  

4,893,133 

9,240,569 

4,427,655 

140.6 

86.1 

Pounds 

460,754,244 

400,812,014 

267,353,788 

15.0 

49.9 

Value 

$2,596,951 

$3,438,358 

$3,590,012 

124  5 

14.2 

Value 

$36,880,465 

$32,681,457 

$21,998,023 

12.8 

48.6 

Fertilizers — 

Pork,      sold 

Tons 

211, 137 

168,  505 

115,400 

26.3 

46.0 

fresh — 

Value 

$4,397,626 

$3,300,042 

$2,343,777 

33.3 

40.8 

Pounds 

1,224,932,910 

1,222,007,411 

1, 125, 648, 541 

,    0.2 

8.6 

Hides — 

Value 

$91,749,323 

$83,934,324 

$66,719,585 

9.3 

25.8 

Number 

8,039,204 

6,249,414 

6,346,919 

28.6 

16.9 

Pork,  salted- 

Pounds 

456,443,857 

335,968,207 

384,481,326 

35.9 

112.6 

Pounds  

1,658,886,256 

1,371,384,591 

1,264,956,237 

13.7 

8.4 

Value 

$44,206,107 

$33,883,026 

$21,245,782 

30.5 

59.5 

Value 

$116,626,710 

$88,363,629 

$77,737,470 

32.0 

13.7 

Wool- 

Hams,  smoked 

Founds 

16,377,333 

13,176,686 

11,127,851 

24.3 

18.4 

bacon,   sides, 

Value 

$5,229,521 

$3,334,439 

$2,009,133 

56.8 

66.0 

and     should- 

All other  prod- 

ers— 

ucts,    includ- 

Pounds  

1,364,016,706 

1,767,313,787 

1,195,616,589 

122.8 

47.8 

ing      custom 

$132,210,611 

$148,171,166 

$93,396,949 

1 10.8 

58.6 

$99, 316, 623 

$62,993,389 

$26,067,717 

57.7 

1417 

Sausage,    fresh 

and  cured— 

Pounds 

324.416,039 

290,987,019 

149,281,645 

11.5 

94.9 

Value 

$25,056,331 

$21,394,263 

$9,298,336 

17.1 

130.1 

1  Decrease. 


Although  beef,  sold  fresh,  was  the  foremost  specific 
product,  the  hog  products  as  a  class,  exceeded  the  beef 
products,  as   shown  by  the   following  tabular  state- 


ment, which  gives  the  total  quantities  of  pork,  beef, 
and  mutton  products,  fresh,  canned,  salted,  cured,  and 
smoked,  for  the  several  census  years: 


Combined  slaughtering  and  meat  paclcing- 


-quantity  of  selected  products,  with  per  cent  of  total,  and  per  cent  of 
increase:  1890  to  1905. 


1903 

1900 

1890 

PEE   CENT  OF 
INCEEASE. 

KIND. 

Pounds. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Pounds. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Pounds. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

Total                                  .   ... 

8,692,205,121 

100.0 

7,929,202,803 

100.0 

7,271,613,302 

100.0 

8.4 

9.0 

Pork,  fresh  and  salted,  and  hams,  bacon,  etc. 

4,147,834,872 

3,983,616,005 

460,764,244 

48.3 
46.4 
6.3 

4, 360, 705. 789 

3,167,685.000 

400,812,014 

56.0 

39.9 

6.1 

3,586,221,367 

3,418,038,147 

267,353,788 

49.3 
47.0 
3.7 

1  4.9 
25.8 
14  9 

216 
17.3 
49.9 

Beef  fresh,  canned,  salted,  and  cured. 

Mutton 

1  Decrease. 


These  products  in  the  aggregate  show  a  progressive 
increase,  although  beef  decreased  in  1900,  as  compared 
with  1890,  and  pork  for  1905,  as  compared  with  1900. 
The  increase  is  relatively  the  greatest  for  mutton, 
which  constituted  5.3  per  cent  of  the  total  for  1905 
and  only  3.7  per  cent  in  1890.  The  quantities  of  pork 
and  beef  bore  practically  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other  for  1905  as  in  1890,  beef  forming  49  per  cent 
of  the  combined  pork  and  beef  products  for  1905  and 
48.8  in  1890;  in  1900  it  constituted  but  42.1  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  canned  beef  and  in  salted  and  cured 
beef  that  was  marked  in  the  decade  1890  to  1900  con- 
tinued both  as  to  quantity  and  value,  while  for  fresh 
beef  was  shown  the  heaviest  proportionate  increase 


in  quantity  of  any  of  the  chief  products.  The  increase 
in  mutton  both  as  to  quantity  and  value  was  steady  and 
fairly  uniform,  with  but  a  slight  decrease  in  average 
value — from  8.2  cents  per  pound  in  1890  to  8  cents 
for  1905. 

Of  the  distinctive  hog  products,  salt  pork  exceeded 
both  that  sold  fresh,  or  smoked  and  cured  in  the  form 
of  hams,  bacon,  sides,  and  shoulders  for  1905  and  1890, 
whereas  in  1900  the  products  smoked  and  cured  in  the 
form  of  hams,  bacon,  etc.,  exceeded  both  salt  pork  and 
fresh  pork.  The  percentage  that  each  class  of  hog 
products  bore  to  the  total  at  the  several  censuses  and 
the  average  value  per  pound  is  shown  by  the  following 
tabular  statement: 
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1905 

1900 

1890 

Per 
cent. 

Average 

value  pet; 

pound    j 

(cents). 

Per 
cent. 

Average 

value  per 

pound 

(cents). 

Per 
cent. 

Average 

value  per 

pound 

(cents). 

Hog  products. 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

29.5               7.5  ' 

28.0 

6.9 
6.4 

8.4 

31.4 
35.3 

33.3 

Pork,  salted 

Hams,  smoked  bacon,  sides. 

37.6              7.5        31.5 
32. 9               9. 7         40. .-, 

6.1 

There  was  a  decrease  of  403,298,081  pounds  in  the 
■quantity  of  hams,  smoked  bacon'J  sides, ''and  shoulders 
reported  at  the  census  of  1905,  compared  with  1900. 
This  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  decrease  of 
242,862,782  pounds  in  the  exports  of  hams  and  bacon 
for  1905,  as  compared  with  1900. 

In  addition  to  the  sausage  made  in  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing  establishments,  there  was  also  pro- 
duced sausage  of  a  value  of  88,122,904  for  1905  by 
factories  in  which  the  manufacture  of  sausage  was 
the  principal  business,  making  a  total  of  83.3,179,235 
as  the  value  of  products  of  this  commodity. 

Likewise  a  considerable  quantity  of  refined  lard  was 
manufactured  by  establishments  not  engaged  in 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing.  The  value /of  this 
lard  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1905  was  -86,128,601, 
making  the  total  value  of  products  of  refined  lard 
880,245,592.  The  figures  for  neutral  lard  show  a  loss 
for  1905,  as  compared  with  1900,  in  both  quantity 
and  value,  although  the  average  ^alue  per  pound 
advanced  slightly  at  each  census — from  6.4  cents  in 
1890  to  7  cents  for  1905. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  quantity  of  oleomar- 
garine oil  reported  at  the  census  of  1905  compared 
with  1900,  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  value,  so 
that  the  average  value  per  gallon  fell  from  60.1  cents 
for  1900  to  52.4  cents  for  1905.  In  1890  the  average 
value  per  gallon  was  73.5  cents.     Other  oils  showed 


a  large  decrease  for  1905,  compared  with  1900;  the 
average  value  per  gallon  for  1905  was  53.1  cents, 
compared  with  41.7  cents  in  1900  and  81.1  cents  in 
1890. 

The  quantity  of  fertilizers  produced  for  1905  in- 
creased 42,632  tons,  or  25.3  per  cent,  over  1900,  and 
the  value  increased  -SI, 097, 584,  or  33.3  per  cent,  while 
the  average  value  per  ton  increased  from  $19.58  in 
1900  to  820.83  for  1905.  This  increase  reflects  the  prac- 
tice which  is  growing  among  slaughterers  and  meat 
packers  of  manufacturing  complete  fertilizers. 

Since  1900  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  number,  pounds,  and  total  value  of  hides,  which 
include  beef  hides  and  calfskins.  For  1900  the  average 
weight  of  hides  was  53.8  pounds,  and  at  the  census  of 
1905,  56.8  pounds.  The  average  value  per  pound  fell 
from  10.1  cents  in  1900  to  9.7  cents  at  the  census  of 
1905. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  wool  reported  at  the 
census  of  1905  was  81,895,082,  or  56.8  per  cent,  over 
1900,  and  in  quantity  it  was  3,200,647  pounds,  or  24.3 
per  cent:  The  average  value  per  pound  increased  from 
25.3  cents  to  31.9  cents.  By  reference  to  Table  14 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  sheep  pelts 
reported  is  greater  than  the  number  of  sheep  slaugh- 
tered. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  few  establishments 
bought  pelts. 

The  item  "all  other  products"  includes  the  value  of 
all  veal  products,  fertilizer  materials,  amounts  received 
for  custom  or  contract  work,  and  all  other  products 
not  specified.  A  detailed  statement  of  materials  and 
products  for  1905,  by  states  and  territories,  will  be 
found  in  Tables  12  to  14,  inclusive. 

Imports  and  exports. — The  quantitj'  and  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  all  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing  products  from  1900  to  1905 — years  ending 
June  30 — are  shown  in  Table  11. 


Table  11.— KIXD.  QUANTITY,  AND  VALUE  OF  SLAUOHTERIXG  AND  MEAT  PACKING  PRODUCTS  IMPORTED,  AND 
OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED:  1900  TO  1905. ^ 


KIND. 

1905 

1904 

1903 

190-2 

1901 

1900 

IMPORTS. 

Total  value  .                                                    

[ 

.?22.949,168 
.5920,505 

8,122 
.54, 054 

2,461,464 
52,366,444 

7,  439,  73.5 

S7IJ1.M7 

SI, 170,  514 

81,120,070 

113,177.3.'i7 
314,949,1,28 

5U74,  441 

.«o2,  223 

'S147.119 

5836,323 

lerce  and  Labor 

818,355,402 
$536,366 

11,241 
810, 'J76 

2,576,015 
82,356,325 

5,7'.i8,:B0 

S.'iilS.  ,j4lj 

81. 157. '123 

SS.J4,  «i 

85, 370, 168 
810,989,035 

5814,341 

.830,1,19 

8121.143 

8885,  645 

,  Statistical  Ah 

824,247.683 
.8019,239 

34,239 
513,069 

3,009,806 
82,641,535 

5,. ",00,  616 
Slk')2.077 
8870,246 
fXii.  421 

131,640,325 
816,159,902 

.8719,2,50 
8700,  ,802 
5111,647 
5963,  495 

stract  of  the  Un 

824,078.500 
8092,034 

40, 537 

82,8,  446 

1,972. ,572 
.52, 018. 885 

4,  787,  702 
8477.036 
8981,494 
8090,439 

148,627,907 
517,474.039 

8404,  745 
8380.  403 
8109,791 
.8754,  588 

ited  states:  190 

520, 524, 190 
8074,368 

51,539 
822, 310 

1,633,036 

81,707,887 

4,640,951 
$473,341 

S75(i,  453 
81,057,931 

129,174,624 
514, 647, 413 

8407.003 
834.667 
880.605 

5642,212 

5. 

826,145,974 

Bones,  toms,  and  hoofs,  unmanufactured 

Bristles,  crude,  not  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared- 

5830,063 
27,140 

Value                                                                                 

822,330 

Bristles,  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared- 
Pounds  

Value                                                                            

2,-503,018 
.82,130,537 

Glue- 

5.577,082 

Value                                                                            

8.337,492 

Grease  and  oils                                                          

Hides  of  cattle- 
Pounds                                         ■                         

163,865,165 

Meat  products— 

8365,589 

Sausages,  bologna 

Sausaee  casings                                                         

595,944 
$646,889 

1  Bureau  o£  Statistics,  Department  of  Comn 
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EXPORTS,  DOMESTIC. 

Total  value 

Bones,  hoofs,  horns  and  horn  tips,  strips,  and  waste 

Glue- 
Pounds  

Value 

Grease,  grease  scraps,  and  ail  soap  stock 

Hair,  and  manufactures  of 

Hides  and  sldns,  other  than  fur — 

Pounds 

Value 

Oil,  lard- 
Gallons  

Value 

Meat  products: 
Beef  products — 
Beef,  canned — 

Pounds 

Value 

Beef,  fresh — 

Pounds 

Value , 

Beef,  salted  or  pickled- 
Pounds  

Value 

Beef,  other,  cured— 

Pounds 

Value 

Tallow- 
Pounds  

Value 

Hog  products- 
Bacon— 

Pounds 

Value 

Hams — 

Pounds 

Value 

Pork,  canned — 

Pounds 

Value 

Pork,  fresh — 

Pounds 

Value 

Pork,  salted  or  pickled — 

Pounds 

Value 

Lard — 

Pounds 

Value 

Lard  compounds  and  substitutes  for  (cottolene,  lardine,  etc.)' — 

Pounds 

Value 

Mutton — 

Pounds 

Value 

Oleo,  the  oil — 

Pounds 

Value 

Oleomargarine  (imitation  butter) — 

Pounds 

Value 

Sausage  and  sausage  meats—  • 

Pounds 

Value 

Sausage  casings 

All  other  meat  products — 

Canned 

All  other 


EXPOETS,  FOEEIGN. 


Total  value 

Bones,  horns,  and  hoofs,  unmanufactured 

Bristles,  crude,  not  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared- 
Pounds  

Value 

Bristles,  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared — 

Pounds 

Value 

Glue- 
Pounds  

Value 

Grease  and  oils 

Sausages,  bologna 

Meat  products: 

Meats  and  meat  extracts 

AU  other 

Hides  of  cattle —     * 

Pounds 

Value 

Hide  cuttings 


1904 


8170,368,672 
1181,203 

2,824,202 

S279, 634 

$3,710,907 

$778,  471 

10,268,722 
$1,051,641 

260, 797 
$154, 409 


66,688,568 
$6,588,958 

236, 486, 668 
$22, 138, 366 

65,934,705 
$3, 095, 304 

136, 476 
$14,067 

63,636,992 
$3,022,173 


262.246,635 
$25,428,961 

203,458,724 
$21,562,204 

10, 264, 239 
$993, 394 

14,946,284 
$1,291,794 

118,887,189 
$9,  412, 034 

610, 238, 899 
$47, 243, 181 

61,215,187 
.$3,613,235 

640, 837 
$52,603 

145,228,245 
$11, 485, 145 

7, 863, 164 
$711,038 

6,061,508 

$671,241 

$2,646,868 

$1,974,693 
$2, 267, 359 


$303,372 
$5,957 

209 
$262 

79, 043 
$42, 171 

163, 124 
$20, 358 


$6, 222 
$3, 360 

1,.M4,076 

$216, 484 

$460 


$177,424,776 
$208,623 

2,656,057 

$258,511 

$3,311,777 

$724, 614 

32,727,643 
$3,246,887 

376, 826 
$244,  499 


57,468,338 
$6,882,888 

299,579,671 
$26,841,586 

57,684,710 
$3,260,475 

269, 112 
$20,642 

76,924,174 
$3,801,302 


249,665,941 
$24, 446, 752 

194,948,864 
$22,293,867 

9,  479, 312 
$963, 321 

18, 633, 820 
$1, 669, 818 

112,224,861 
$9,527,388 

561,302,643 
$46,347,620 

63, 603, 645 
$3,581,813 

466,255 
$40, 618 

166,183,839 
$12,873,558 

6,137,261 
$605, 874 

6,562,349 

$602, 528 

$2,353,167 

$2,254,236 
$2, 062, 813 


$366,981 
$6,391 

2,645 
$1, 618 

42,622 
$18,958 

4,122 

$659 

88, 853 

$24 

$37, 862 
$3,077 

2, 056, 172 

$279,318 

$1,321 


190S 


$179, 606, 102 
$193, 817 

2,569,164 

$253,  768 

$2,926,665 

$616, 133 

12, 869, 549 
$1,224,409 

356,  658 
$306, 334 


76,307,114 
$7,916,928 

254,795,963 
$25,013,323 

52,801,220 
$3,814,671 

1, 126, 032 
$102, 184 

27,368,924 
$1,623,852 


207, 336, 000 
$22, 178, 525 

214, 183, 365 
$25,712,633 

13, 590, 897 
$1,369,687 

20,966,113 
$2,036,491 

95,287,374 
$9,969,762 

490,766,821 
$60,864,604 

46,130,004 
$3,607,542 

6, 144, 020 
S632, 476 

126,010,339 
$11,981,888 

7,645,652 
$798, 273 

5,264,648 

$685,088 

$1,964,524 

$1,831,940 
$2, 101, 785 


$486, 541 
$4, 282 


43,850 
$27, 472 

10,991 
$1,051 
$14,621 


$160, 676 
$2, 682 

2,027,507 

$285,088 

$870 


1902 


$196,825,960 
$163, 180 

2,907,632 

$284,  413 

$2,610,926 

$633, 337 

9, 372, 747 
$906, 504 

460,035 
$327, 794 


66,645,838 
$6,646,130 

301,824,473 
$29,045,056 

48,632,727 
$3,031,027 

818, 382 
$72, 836 

34,065,7.58 
$1,924,577 


383,160,624 
$35,449,797 

227,653,232 
$25,222,744 

9,603,882 
$832,910 

44,171,674 
$3,652,464 

115,896,275 
$10, 117, 562 

666,840,222 
$52, 376, 864 

36,201,744 
$2, 687, 653 

430, 351 
$37, 067 

138,546,088 
$12,254,969 

5,721,264 
$601,521 

7,137,297 

$726, 437 

$1,795,044 

$1,801,385 
$3,624,764 


$461, 867 
$1,224 

98 
$13 

23, 127 
$17,568 

11,067 
$1,109 
$7, 606 


$2,922 
$20,755 

3,878,416 

$403,148 

$7,623 


1901 


$192,477,278 
$218, 680 

2,703,400 

$264,  447 

$3,339,948 

$674, 881 

11,161,749 
$1,064,962 

766,783 
$438,645 


53, 445, 521 
$5,307,601 

351,748,333 
$31,851,361 

55,312,632 
$3,145,219 

789,285 
$72,677 

77,166,889 
$3,848,561 


456, 122, 741 
$37,499,026 

216,571,803 
$22,842,778 

8,945,594 
$708, 381 

30, 728, 586 
$2, 424, 637 

138, 643, 611 
$9,926,633 

611,357,614 
$46,660,148 

23,359,966 
$1,449,878 

691,121 
$46,643 

161,661,413 
$11,846,373 

4,990,699 
$484,601 

9,799,106 

$923,974 

$2,778,854 

$1,566,671 
$3,212,009 


$480,962 
$7, 680 


1900 


62, 416 
$27,109 

18, 701 

$2,780 

$10,935 

$10 

$17,392 
$4, 756 

3,213,955 

$407,678 

$2, 622 


$179,950,612 
$199,104 

2,349,014 

$225,844 

$2,944,322 

$676,688 

7,486,256 
$804,674 

738,724 
$337,260 


55,553,745 
$5,233,982 

329,078,609 
$29,643,830 

47,306,513 
$2,097,340 

2,319,165 
$197,051 

89,030,943 
$4,398,204 


512,153,729 
$38,975,915 

196, 414, 412 
$20,410,367 

8,496,074 
$668, 402 

25,940,905 
$1,925,772 

133,199,683 
$8,243,797 

661,813,603 
$41,939,104 

26,852,085 
$1,476,064 

773,760 
$04,313 

146,739,681 
$10,503,856 

4? 260, 067 
$416,544 


$2,307,571 

$1,724,004 
$3,941,394 


$332,724 
$1,315 

446 
$220 

42,154 
$21,952 

3,359 

$245 

$3,699 

$28 

$2,834 
$4,545 

2,330,290 

$290,478 

$1,408 


'  Includes  stearin. 
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In  1900  the  exigencies  of  the  Boer  War  required  the 
purchase  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  large  supplies  of 
meat;  this  demand  did  not  exist  for  1905.  The  de- 
crease in  exports  of  some  of  the  principal  meat 
products  from  1900  to  1905,  shown  in  Table  11,  is 
attributable  to  this  fact. 

Canned  and  salted  or  cured  beef  showed  an  increased 
exportation  both  in  quantity  and  value.  There  was 
also  an  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  of  salted  or 
pickled  pork  and  refined  lard. 

The  greatest  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 
meat  products  shown  in  the  table  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom.     Japan  was   second   in   the   quantity   and 


value  of  canned  beef  and  British  Africa  was  third. 
Practically  all  of  the  fresh  beef  and  the  fresh  pork 
was  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Germany  was 
second  in  imports  of  salted  or  pickled  beef.  British 
North  America  was  second  in  the  quantity  and  value 
of  salted  or  pickled  pork  received  and  British  West 
Indies  the  third.  Belgium  was,  next  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  best  purchaser  of  bacon  and  hams, 
Germany  beiag  third  in  bacon,  and  Cuba  third  in 
hams. 

The  detailed  statistics  for  each  branch  of  the  indus- 
try, and  for  the  industry'  as  a  whole,  are  presented  in 
Tables  12,  13,  and  14,  by  states  and  territories. 
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Table  12.— SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING,  WHOLESALE— DETAILED 


Number  ol  establishments . 

Capital,  total 

•Land . 


Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number .- 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations- 
Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men- 
Number 

Salaries 

Women  — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  durmg  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during  each 
month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February .//./.... 

March 

April [[.."[[[['.[W...]. 

May ["'.'."[[[[['.. 

June 

July ;.::::::::;:::::::;:::;:: 

August 

September ..'.'.'.".".".".! 

October 

November 

December : ,' W"  [][[[. ]\\". 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February [] 

March .//..... 

April 

May !"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

June 

July :.;::::;:::;::;::::;:;:;;:; 

August 

September [.['..].\..\'...\" 

October _ ].][[[[[..'.[.'. 

November ..'.'../' 

Deceml  ler ...'..'.'.' 

Children  under  J  H  yon  rs — 

January 

February \l['..\.\."'.\ 

March '"!!!!!""!!" 

April [[.[\\..\[[ 

May '. !!!!!!!!!!!!* 

June 

July \'.'.\.\'.\\\\\ 

AiiKU.st 

.Sfjitnnl'cr... 

Octolirr :...'.'.'.". 

No\'enihi'l 

Deem  1 1 » •  r IWW.'. .'.'.'.[' .\\'.\\\.\[ 

MjscclianeuLi.s  exi)en'R{-.^.  total 

I-tcnt  ol  work.s 

T;l  XCN ^.'.\'.\\.'.[\\\'..['.\[\[[] 

Rent  of  odier's,  iutei'o.st,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not  hitherto' 
inclniicd. 

Contract  work * 

Materirils  used,  total  cost "[.[['..[.] 

Animals  slaughtered — 
P.ceves — 

Niinilier 

Cost '.'..V.'.'.'.'.'. 

Sheep— 

Number 

Cost 

JIOK-J—  " 

Xmnlier 

(  ost 


United  States. 


(Olives- 
Number 

Cost \'.'\.' 

All  other  animals 

Bressr^d  meat,  purchased  fresh  or  itarti)(li\-  cnred  (to  i)e  ijiunuractnrcdV 

Fuel _ ; 

Tlent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies _ ..'. 

All  other  ma1cri;ils 

Freight 


559 
S219, 818,  627 
S13, 427, 171 
$38,  370, 740 
827, 770, 453 
$140,250,263 
491 

11,305 
$12, 458, 332 

372 
$1,041,176 

10, 933 
$11, 417, 156 

10, 026 
$10, 852, 756 

907 
$564, 400 

86, 128 

47,890 

69,  593 

$37, 090,  .399 

64, 171 
$36,356,164 


$1,478,413 

963 

$256,822 


68,875 
66,277 
64,736 

62,  602 

63,  613 
65,  334 
52, 326 
53,813 
62,420 
67,064 
70, 322 
72, 780 

4,607 
4,472 
4,491 
4,389 
4.612 
4,595 
2,577 
2,889 
4,310 
6,399 
6,552 
5,716 

935 

897 

876 

880 

916 

1,010 

878 

932 

1,122 

1,034 

1,021 

1,051 

.S2S.032.24.S 

.S2!  1(1.. 540 

S.S!)!).1143 

.$26,827,146 

514,619 
$706,230.(J()9 


5,9.S1.7LM 
$233,516,420 

7.011,797 
S7, 759, 260 

28.027.0(K 
$313,326,071 

781.954 

$5.Sl(i.:!51 

$53,  405 

S.">2,97.S.26() 

S4,:K9,3:i2 

.?104,  900 

S.')42,  379 

866,  .526,047 

.?1, 247.  629 


California. 


Colorado. 


27 

$3, 475, 730 

$694, 881 

$754, 081 

$.373, 937 

$1,752,831 

19 

212 
$262, 862 

10 
$32, 620 

202 
$220,242 

189 
$212, 774 

13 

S7,468 

1,184 

849 

983 

$660, 351 

962 
$643, 713 

14 
$4, 700 

7 
$1,938 


897 
918 
872 


1,084 
1,069 
1,096 
1,070 

14 
14 
12 
12 
15 
14 
16 
12 
11 
11 
12 


$492, 702 
$10, 383 
$13, 481 

$468, 838 


$971,874 
$24, 900 

$236,  560 
$84, 100 

$626, 314 
1 


$50, 993 
3 


45 
$46, 193 

42 
$45, 293 


,265 

216 

225 

$158, 330 

225 
$158, 330 


222 
224 
220 
212 
203 
213 
209 
215 
244 
241 
252 
245 


Delaware. 


$121,050 

$300 

$6, 370 

$114,380 


$10,324,710";  S2,'465,"872" 


113,410 
$4,  417,  .5:39 

•377,012 

81,325,,S:55 


23, 039 

$788, 374 

28,010 
$103, 357 


2.57.920  106,941 

»2,3(i8,275  $1,289,780 

13,841  3.458 

$154,225  .?27.080 


$1,439,004 

$63, 795 

$11,839 

$5,  679 

$514, 545 

$23,964 


$135, 200 

$23,271 

$1,100 

$1,010 

$36, 700 


5 

$142,977 
$13,000 
$54,000 
$17, 100 
$58, 877 
6 

5 
$4,212 


5 
$4,212 


1 
$364 

66 

42 

47 

.525,933 

47 
$26, 933 


District  of 
Columbia. 


$280, 100 
$125, 600 
851,000 
$17, 100 
$86,500 
1 

13 
$18,812 

3 

$5,500 

10 
$13, 312 


$12, 480 


Georgia. 


109 
73 


93 
S69, 108 


$11,008 
$2,964 
$1,117 
$0,987 


S476.  850 


3. 255 
$102.  750 


2,100 
$10, 800 


18,790 
$210,000 


500 
$6, 350 


$77, 640 

$2, 822 

$285 

$286 

$3, 562 

$2,355 


108 

74 

76 

79 

83 

87 

91 

96 

101 

106 

107 

108 


$20,920 

$1,200 

$605 

$17,295 

$1,820 
$475, 065 


2,080 
$83,200 

1,000 
$4,000 

18,200 
$118, 300 

780 
$5,460 


$210, 600 
$7,086 


$769 
$25,980 
$19, 671 


3 
$219,800 
$39,000 
$27,000 
$52,800 
$101,000 
3 

1 
$600 


1 
$600 


1 
3600 


127 

45 

63 

$24,508 

59 
$23,296 


2 
$760 


2 
$452 


2 
$6,650 


$1,146 
$5,504 


$187, 408 


3,800 
$66,500 

900 
$1,825 

18,400 
$96, 650 

1,800 
$6,300 


$11,632 


$586 
$3,915 
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Idaho. 


3 
$92,657 
$11,846 
$23,540 
$10,500 
$46,671 

2 


$9,040 

4 
$5,500 


$3,540 

3 
$3,540 


Illinois. 


Indiana. 


Iowa. 


10 

10 

10 

$8,160 

10 
$8,160 


$9,067 

$75 

$719 

$8,273 


$120, 431 


2,388 
$59,665 

4,394 
$12, 135 

4,038 
$40,442 

822 
$6,123 


$1,096 
$480 
$40 
$4oO 


59 
$80,052,168 
$3,941,072 
$12,399,232 
$9,419,338 
$54,292,526 
46 

5,614 
$6,539,145 

55 
$209,618 

5,559 
$6,329,527 

5,116 
$6,034,983 

443 
$294,544 

33,875 

13,792 

26,683 

$14,392,274 

23,903 
$13,472,150 

2,700 
$904,842 

80 
$15,282 


27,934 
26,804 
26,005 
24,701 
24,793 
24,904 
14,825 
15,137 
21,648 
25,248 
26,733 
28,104 

2,937 
2,884 
2,891 
2,715 
2,823 
2,881 
1,066 
1,278 
2,438 
3,408 
3,499 
3,580 

79 
78 
84 
80 
80 
84 
69 
70 


81 

86 

$12,873,051 

$78,029 

$318, 782 

$12,476,080 

$160 
$273,355,866 


2,527,763 
$106,254,907 

3,393,835 
$14,258,047 

7,678,370 
$86,699,545 

288,401 

$2,047,318 

$11,872 

$18,977,058 

$1,384,613 

$54,015 

$185,804 

$43,254,984 

$227,703 


28 

$7, 114,  431 

$300,768 

$1,451,042 

$983,  593 

$4,379,028 

22 

181 
$234,455 

IS 
542.950 

163 
$191, 505 

154 

$187, 629 

9 

$3,876 

3,450 

2,486 

3,067 

$1, 321, 548 

2,736 
$1,220,541 

282 
$90,701 

49 
$10,306 


2,846 
2,684 
2,518 
2,358 
2,491 
2,739 
2,932 
2,869 
2,813 
2,744 
2,866 
2,972 

291 
286 
251 
247 
250 
286 
316 
314 
275 
270 
282 
316 

50 
50 
45 
40 
45 
50 
62 
52 
48 
60 
60 
56 

$571,  470 

$6,710 

$41,643 

$523, 117 


Kansas. 


$24,793,586 

157,886 
$6,682,204 

24,601 
$104,666 

1, 433, 907 
$16, 161, 663 

24,226 

$205, 778 

$6, 116 

$1,610,718 

$152, 315 

$265 

$9,852 

$912,930 

$47, 189 


13 

$7,208,199 
$139,000 

$1,798,008 
$881,113 

$4,390,078 
6 

27S 
$296,046 

19 
$51,500 

259 
$244, 546 

234 
$231,969 

25 

$12,577 

4,070 

2,234 

3.055 

$1,302,191 

2,788 
.51,246,114 

130 
$29,850 

137 
$26,227 


3,279 
2,977 
2,635 
2,378 
2,550 
2,796 
2,712 
2,697 
2,629 
2,575 
2,838 
3,390 

137 
126 
116 
108 
123 
138 
136 
118 
124 
136 
145 
153 

158 
162 
120 
112 
124 
146 
126 
122 
148 
136 
132 
168 

$697,742 

$7,920 

$12,896 

$676,926 


17 

$24,988,794 

$1,142,192 

$4,  366, 142 

$3,269,031 

$16,211,429 

13 

900 

$961,  4S0 

10 

$52,765 

960 
$908,730 


$865, 615 

68 
$43,116 

11,235 

7,793 

9,259 

$4,757,253 

8,251 
$4,454,223 

687 
$202,637 

321 
$100, 493 


$26,895,711 


86,424 
$2,966,106 

10, 592 
$40,027 

2,052,023 
$22, 407, 522 

4,261 

$30,180 

$2,000 

$90,279 

$183,721 

$4,249 

$10,385 

$1, 146, 358 

$14,884 


Kentucky. 


16 

$1,450,264 

$42,048 

$143,876 

$221,300 

$1,043,040 

22 

46 
$44, 379 

5 
$9,917 

41 

$34,462 

40 
$34,150 

1 
$312 

601 

376 

462 

$238,962 

461 
$238,722 

1 
$240 


7,793 
7,731 
7,692 
7,788 
7,947 
8,053 
7,872 
8,639 
9,042 
8,939 
8,951 
8,665 

599 
608 
615 
667 
660 
630 
606 
670 
803 
820 
784 
782 

283 
283 
299 
307 
306 
315 
302 
338 
370 
360 
360 
329 

$3,650,017 

$90 

$143,640 

$3,404,062 

$2,225 
$83,680,531 


980,662 
$36,881,754 

761,  405 
$2, 761, 264 

3,073,653 
$33,558,626 

90,641 
$717, 161 


$5,013,185 

$659,930 

$860 

$65,880 

$4,012,898 

$9,003 


Maryland. 


Massa- 
chusetts. 


500 
449 
320 
357 
388 
413 
509 
504 
490 
613 
637 
662 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$124, 884 
$1,380 
$6,440 

$117,064 


$4,421,0.37 


13, 970 
$536, 202 

3, 9.56 
$11,635 

376, 180 
$3,761,208 

1,251 

$5,802 

$30 

$17, 190 

$28,859 


29 
$1,262,102 
$62,253 
$213,  371 
$148, 230 
$838,248 
40 

59 
$58,024 

6 
$8,580 

53 
$49, 444 

49 
$46,992 

4 
S2,462 

544 

463 

612 

$292,802 

608 
$292,126 


4 
$676 


617 
518 
514 
513 
513 
500 


502 
517 
518 


$2,049 

$58,743 

$319 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

$144, 411 
$12,297 
$7,093 

$124, 166 

$856 
$5,466,072 


5,845 
$173,800 


631, 746 
$4, 260, 344 


Michigan.    '  Minnesota.        Missouri. 


13 

$11,131,419 

$941,200 

■$2,099,457 

$1,179,263 

$6,911,499 

7 

304 
$270,  571 

12 
$40, 791 

292 
$229,780 

260 
$212,608 

32 

$17, 172 

2,690 

2,266 

2,333 

$1, 165, 205 

2,288 
$1,156,124 

20 
$4,571 

25 
$6, 510 


2,445 
2,483 
2,299 
2,169 
2,150 
2,248 
2,265 
2,231 
2,270 
2,268 
2,266 
2,372 

25 
23 
23 
20 
20 
18 
18 
16 
16 
18 
20 
23 

24 
23 
24 
25 
24 
26 
28 
28 
26 
25 
24 
23 

$646, 334 
$3,000 
$82,322 

$669, 678 

$1, 334 
$27,321,077 


434 
$24,602 


$726,818 

$43,568 

$800 

$5,  411 

$168,886 

$96,  446 


1, 529,  401 
$21, 266, 310 

337 
$2,224 


$6, 106, 112 

$132, 301 

$1,  482 

$17,212 

$664,894 

$106,040 


$1,262,767 
$103,050 
$208,816 
$104, 950 
$836,951 
7 

67 
$56,729 

3 

$6,500 

54 
$49,229 

46 
$46,664 


$3,565 

458 

391 

420 

$217,342 

419 
$216,952 

1 

$390 


441 
414 
409 
406 
393 
413 
411 
412 
414 
421 
446 
448 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$137, 889 

$2,100 

$11,733 

$124,066 


$4,  406, 112 


1,180 
$38,400 

2,000 
$7,000 

287, 593 
$3,414,547 

1,450 

$8,800 

$666 

$843,036 

$25, 563 


$2,  489 
$53,522 
$12,090 


14 

$3,280,383 

$178, 670 

$529,865 

$632,076 

$2,039,873 

18 

267 
$241,581 

3 
$6,000 

264 
$235,  581 

243 
$223, 759 

21 
$11,822 

1,869 

600 

1,320 

$756,293 

1,288 
$745,052 

24 
$8,618 


$2,723 


1,448 
1,323 
1,222 
1,176 
1,217 
1,242 
893 
1,135 
1,158 
1,335 
1,621 
1,686 

29 
28 
27 
25 
26 
29 
8 
16 
16 
24 
28 
33 


10 

7 

7 

8 

12 

6 

10 

9 

7 

6 

6 

$391,793 

$2,533 

$13, 304 

$375, 956 


25 

510,  ,347, 439 

5.518,  564 

52,578,690 

$1,846,836 

$11,403,449 

14 

595 
$620, 129 

36 
$58,045 

569 
$562,084 

529 
$536,104 

40 
$25,980 

5,621 

2,836 

4,156 

$2,334,025 


$2, 317,068 

39 
$7,666 

49 
$9,392 


3,600 
3,671 
3,944 
3,674 
3,814 
4,469 
3,586 
3,856 
4,462 
4,399 
4,596 
4,847 

19 
23 
40 
49 
46 
61 
22 
14 
33 
29 
63 
69 

64 
63 
52 
53 
62 
61 
23 
41 
58 
46 
44 
51 

$1,861,971 
$17,190 
$18,339 

$1,826,442 


$14,373,743 

93, 169 
$2, 598, 446 

139, 635 
$561, 729 

1,042,433 
$9,760,675 

19,381 

$106, 548 

$4, 122 

$224, 666 

$73, 769 

S2,222 

$6, 324 

$1,034,110 

$11,143  I 


Nebraslia. 


$63,621,628 


567,699 
521,861,223 

567,599 
$2,197,628 

2, 102, 386 
$23,014,156 

43,056 

$338,803 

$1,000 

$1,365,366 

$308,278 

$300 

$37, 676 

$4,118,480 

$288,618 


$20, 692, 542 

$828, 410 

$3,491,401 

$2,737,706 

$13,636,025 


$936,340 

7 
$48,916 

862 
$887,426 

803 
$844,235 

69 
$43,190 

6,717 

3,642 

5,586 

$3,166,918 

5,200 
$2,978,406 

228 
$125, 362 

157 
$53, 151 


5,465 
5,117 
5,5Vf 
5,521 
5,629 
5,745 
4,137 
3,670 
4,749 
5,559 
5,612 
5,684 

243 
175 
195 
240 
246 
224 
80 
101 
241 
308 
340 
343 

137 
110 
122 
145 
150 
181 
157- 
142 
223 
184 
166 
167 
$2,060,648 


$62, 645 
$1,998,003 


$61,205,612 

625,853 
$25,068,632 

949, 310 
$3, 482, 582 

2, 367, 286 
$27,648,897 

9,151 
$72, 221 


$584,709 
$465, 864 


$71, 417 
$3,811,290 


70 
71 

72 
73 

74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
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100 
101 

102 
103 

104 
105 
106 

107 
108 

109 
110 

111 
112 

113 
IH 

lis 

116 

117 
118 

119 
120 

121 
122 

123 
124 
125 

126 
127 

128 
129 
130 
131 
132 


133 
134 


135 
136 


137 
138 


139 
140 


141 
142 


143 
144 

146 
146 

147 

148 

149 
150 

151 
152 
153 


154 
155 
156 


MANUFACTURES. 

Table  12.— SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING,  WHOLESALE— DETAILED 


Products,  total  value 

Beef- 
Sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  beef)  — 

Pounds 

Value 

Canned — 

Pounds 

Value 

Salted  and  cured— 

Pounds 

Value 

Mutton,  sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  mutton)  — 

Pounds 

Valne 

Veal,  sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  veal) — 

Pounds 

Value 

Pork- 
Sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  pork)  — 

Pounds 

Value 

Salted- 
Pounds  

Value 

Hams,  smoked  bacon,  sides,  and  shoulders- 
Pounds  

Value 

Sausage,  fresh  and  cured— 

Pounds 

Value 

All  other  meat,  sold  fresh  (exclusive  o'f  purchased  dressed  fresh  meat)- 

Pounds 

Value 

Canned  goods,  value 

Refined  lard- 
Pounds  

Value 

Neutral  lard- 
Pounds  

Value 

Oleomargarine  oii — 

Gallons 

*  Value 

Other  oils — 

Gallons 

Value 

Soap- 
Pounds  - 

Value 

Fertilizers- 
Tons 

Value 

Fertilizer  materials  (bones,  oflfal,  tankage,  etc.) — 

Tons 

Value 

Glue- 
Pounds 

Value 

Hides- 
Number 

Pounds 

Value 

Sheep  pelts- 
Number  

Value 

Wool- 
Pounds  

Value 

Fine  chemicals  (pancreatin,  pepsin,  etc.) 

All  other  products 

Amount  received  for  custom  or  contract  work 

Weight  of  animals  slaughtered  (pounds) : 


Gross  weight  on  the  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed 

Sheep- 
Gross  weight  on  the  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed 

Hogs — 

Gross  weight  on  the  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed 

Calves — 

Gross  weight  on  the  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 

Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  motors- 
Number  

Horsepower ; 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Plorsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Rented— 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower. 


United  States. 


$801,767,137 


3,079,667,996 
$196,612,606 

98,663,931 
$7,697,815 

129,621,208 
$7, 776, 480 

301,046,592 
$22, 646, 726 

77, 559, 850 
$5,716,992 


957, 198, 147 
$74, 136, 180 

1,558,811,356 
$116, 619, 973 

1,363,838,640 
$132, 193, 951 

322, 486, 176 
$24,894,901 

123, 918, 281 
S9, 653, 329 
$8,416,850 

1,043,259,694 
$73,806,824 

119, 141, 744 
$8, 326, 009 

15, 708, 349 
$8,066,367 

3,588,032 
$1, 792, 331 

49,781,266 
$1,813,138 

205,  402 
$4, 240, 605 

133, 367 
$2, 494, 574 

17,626,099 
$1,087,694 

6,394,327 
372,811,389 
$36, 143,  460 

6, 948, 684 
$6,051,493 

9, 672, 001 

$2, 609, 613 

$208,002 

$48, 848, 701 

$105, 633 


1, 229, 336,  794 
,391,998,330 

600, 658, 367 
298,356,922 

1,231,500,179 
:,  770, 617, 068 

134, 706, 620 
84,230,921 


142,691 


1,024 
102,216 

19 
503 

1 
60 


2,022 

35,970 

1,168 


California. 


$12,20.5,716 


57, 860, 619 
$3,888,738 

310, 499 
$18, 370 

2,386,927 
$171, 362 

14,795,373 
$1, 140, 148 

2,015,143 
$149,923 


15, 878, 769 
$1, 283, 589 

4, 694, 766 
$461,314 

18, 482, 672 
$2,270,661 

4,306,552 
$446,563 

350,000 
$17,500 
$51, 203 

7,488,235 
$669,027 

819,227 
$66,058 


9,259 
$5, 707 


1,833 
$51,286 


$6, 368 


124, 321 
6,556,620 
$656, 900 

377,012 
$324, 790 

60,000 
$21,000 


$606, 229 


111,783,047 
60, 177, 134 

30,993,396 
16,074,042 

44,511,297 
34, 182, 205 

3, 189, 738 
2,016,143 

22 
1,779 


20 
1,136 


Colorado. 


$2, 859, 368 

12,645,890 
$893, 636 


5,000 
$500 

1,161,338 
$98, 533 

448,089 
$36, 683 


2,987,911 
$285, 799 

4,817,974 
$333, 757 

6,269,875 
$648,372 

1,506,626 
$117,  444 


2, 696, 783 
$179, 657 

16,400 
$1,640 


1,200 
$600 


667 
$6,903 

40 
$400 


25, 089 
1, 484, 140 
$126, 617 

28,010 
$22, 725 


$93, 566 
$13, 847 


23,602,827 
12, 828,  670 

2,466,084 
1,161,338 

24,076,280 
18,066,072 

783,760 
454, 722 

7 
758 


12 

758 


192 
2,676 
1,992 


Delaware. 


$547,700 


2,116,880 
$148, 640 


105,000 
$10,600 


63,360 
$6, 936 


589,080 
$54,908 

498,800 
$40,016 

1,149,600 
$113, 700 

315,200 
$29,140 

130,000 
$13, 000 


1,412,330 
$106,677 


28 
$388 


354 
$3,656 


3,265 
227,860 
$16,949 

2,100 
$2, 100 


$2,291 


4,069,000 
2, 116, 880 

210,000 
105,000 

4, 107,  400 
3,296,600 

105,600 
63,360 

5 
160 


4 

138 


District  of 
Columbia. 


$615, 464 


720,000 
$50,400 


62,000 
$4,160 

30,000 
$5,000 

54, 600 
$5,460 


418,500 
$33,480 

74, 664 
$7, 456 

1, 583, 558 
$141, 280 

2, 518, 250 
$226, 550 


910,000 
$72,800 

626,000 
$43, 820 


130 
$2,340 


10 
$100 


•  2,860 
129,180 
$10, 358 

1,000 
$500 


$11, 760 


2,080,000 
1,040,000 

66,000 
30,000 

2,584,000 
1,938,000 

105,300 
64,600 

3 
113 


4 
108 


Georgia, 


4 
21 
300 


22 
322 


$273,943 


1,198,750 
$85,285 


32,750 
82,385 


90,000 
$7,200 


1,127,000 
$87,938 

60,000 
$4,400 

126,000 
$12,995 

160,000 
$12,000 


63,000 
$5,270 


50 
$1,000 


3,800 
160,600 
$11,678 

900 
$376 


$43, 417 


2,515,000 
1,218,750 

66,000 
32, 750 

2,020,000 
1,531,000 

180,000 
90,000 

3 

344 


304 


2 
22  1 
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Idaho. 


Ulinois. 


Indiana. 


Iowa. 


$158,975     $309,853,630     $27,639,010     $29,714,737 


1,215,200  1,324,054,307 
$66,821  •    $88,618,333 


J      73,266,797 
$6,108,692 


190,825 
$14,414 

100,900 
$7,510 


362,800 
$32,025 

7,000 
$560 

152,100 
$18,380 

32,800 
$2,772  I 


65,000  ■ 
$6,000 


2,388 
122,350 
$8,069 

4,394 
$2,424 


2,418,000 
1,231,500 

374,450 
190,825 

807.600 
602,100 

146,310 
101,400 

2 
22 


2,705,804,540  !  166,965,243 
1,500,180,002  ,     87,492,764 


78,334,416 
$4,931,741 

150,278,448 
$11,659,039 

29, 758, 118 
$2,084,488 


226, 419, 428 
$16,657,598 

584,019,438 
$42,973,175 

301,720,854 
$29,780,849 

99, 194, 762 
$7,753,799 

56,323,948 
$5,346,938 
$4,819,452 

408,370,245 
$28,151,535 

47, 780, 170 
$3,281,564 

9,143.055 
$4,515,283 

986,981 
$496,239 

34,537,665 
$1,380,204 

130,310 
$2,394,519 

48,317 
$1,222,931 

12,463,446 
$785,658 

2,650,829 
159,355.767 
$16,080,053 

3,391,780 
$2, 679, 929 

8, 6.53,  419 

$2,385,020 

$170,  069 

$25,562,013 

$14,909 


S-\526,407 
St),  034, 219 

1.530,000 
$159, 180 

2,557,500 
$357, 780 

1,086,931 
$95,975 

1,928.776 
$181, 487 


18,071,274 
$1,317,453 

16, 192, 188 
$1,307,795 

149,394,873 
$11,924,835 

15, 393,. 579 
$1, 172. 287 

751,200 
$59,484 
$244,750 

J5, 501, 430 

$2,484,288 

8,118,420 
$613, 622 

266,101 
$145,915 

188,883 
$101, 722 

2, 198, 000 
$62,500 

9,513 
$172,814 

1,562 
$14,915 


166,691 

9,943,443 

$951,232 

25,177 
$20, 190 


$212,816 
$3,7.51 


290,  B29, 611 
146, 384, 162 

1,744,195,118 
1,298,712,990 

45,413,366 
30,168,557 

57 
58, 175 


173 
36,544 

3 

232 


S9,0:iS,300 
S2.(.72,240 

2,o57,027 
SS7,59:i 

l,2oo.572 
587,254 

420. 944 
S3S.61] 

410. 139 
$33,623 

39,952,675 
S2, 885, 191 

120,255,136 
$7, 139, 130 

95, 005,  454 
SS. 913, 171 

9,826,458 
$658,407 

13,599,742 
$894, 121 
$418,575 

58,272,811 
$4, 145, 629 

6,900,196 
$535,303 

109,133 
$60,023 

236,629 
$49,089 


Kansas. 


$94, 702, 378 


491,233,965 
$29,306,017 


7,  Stifi.  980 
S411.2li(S 


11,144,304 
$473, 961 


Kentucky.    Maryland.  |    ^^'^^  t^" 


$5,469,911     $6,332,914       $30,253,838 


5,335,142 
$343,486 


2,220,818 
$147,450 


300, 533 
$24, 336 


37, 425 
$3,892 


29,2.W.944  140,965 

$2,07S,20o  I         $12,264 


o,  b»6 
$120, 340 

2,-557 
$48,269 

537,680 
$25,540 

88,440 
6,258,608 
$606,  .595 

10, 591 
$8,824 

30, 572 
$9, 172 


2,131,331 
1,088,081 

294,540,050 
235,360,517 

3,036,541 
1,939,072 

26 
4,847 


62 
4,131 


$277,637 
$500 


87,023,700 
44,034,011 

969,147 
427,034 

466, 405,  .393 
356, 2.57 ,  920 


9,518,019 
$631,355 


78,674,972 
$5,647,257 

171,957,207 
$13, 628, 093 

131,997,527 
$14, 135, 135 

24, 169, 700 
$1,814,777 

5,343,167 

$200, 693 

$1,742,092 

125,803,240 
$9, 109,  438 

6,745,857 
$451,555 

1,611,428 
$869,945 

24,051 
$13,7.31 

228,622 
$13,718 

16,319 
$413,338 

6,128 
$118,260 

1,973,564 
$100,  417 

1,022.696 
56,781,664 
$5,647,218 

7.31, 182 
$711,519 


75,282 
S5,701 


4,932,887 
$416,585 

19,290,675 
$1,596,606 

19,799,276 
$1,902,770 

4,002,001 
$298, 181 

600 
$42 


129,600 
S7,070 


6,211,015 
$478,286 

4, 119, 266 
$289, 713 

5,760 
$3,019 


195 
$3,262 

1,482 
$21, 768 


733,  913 
410, 313 


38 
4,053 

1 
16 


$7,184,246 


999, 538, 841 
540,919,446 

60, 841, 769 
30,  611,  884 

690, 561, 244 
523, 304,  .593 

20,444,908 
12, 232, 965 

17 
18,907 


14,570 
817,931 
$71,016 

3,928 
$2, 824 


$19,681 
$925 


14, 362, 157 
7, 640, 991 

275, 627 
140, 965 


17,690,875 
81,538,427 

1,847,580 
$160,568 

28,828,762 
S2, 872, 818 

8,362,360 
$646,666 

16,600 

$1,328 

$28,000 

8,662,932 
$649, 716 

1, 826, 640 
$135,  469 


104 
$1,660 


3,680 
$98, 451 


5,845 
333,364 
$25,855 


$20, 636 


5,767,564 
3, 072, 818 


73,938,153  <   83,815,028 
57,887,109  65,.502,634 


127,715 
76,138 


71 
13, 527 


13  . 
977  '• 


21 
887 


26 
1,126 


30 
1,110  I 


2,294,490 
$116,063 


22,246 
$2,381 


78, 150, 774 
$7,037,134 

107, 672, 101 
$8, 791, 623 

59,518,493 
$6, 622, 780 

17,601,829 
$1, 435, 539 


81,424,583 
$6,237,845 

3, 193, 230 
$1.56, 001 


$28,839 


1,188 
$33,998 


771 
40,572 
$3,968 


$19, 842 
$719, 562 
$23,937 


.554, 666 
360.533 


389,684.281 
306, 325,  .180 

37,024 
22,246 

11 
2,916 


Michigan.        Minnesota. 


Missouri. 


Nebraslta. 


$4,901,4:15       $16,723,276       $69,416,759  1     $69,243,468 


570,000 
$38,500 


29,429 
$2,892 

82,500 
$6,  675 

130,500 
$10,065 


9,  732, 875 
$828,780 

15,252,000 
$l,3o4,205 

15,025,890 
$1,649,322 

3,022,472 
$219,210 

7,630 
$763 


8,027,572 
$613, 730 

119,000 
$10, 640 


384 
$6,912 


90 
$500 


1,230 

68,450 

$5,172 

f 

1,800 
$1,000 

800 

$160 

$900 

$152,009 


1,140.000 
570,000 

165,000 
82,500 

50,301,856 
42, 802, 229 

498, 760 
355,600 


47,504,949 
$2,411,210 


820, 980 
$42,817 

6,230,313 
$394,023 

1,887,524 
$116,969 


42,821,396 
$3, 156, 638 

62,555,395 
$4,240,053 

19, 186, 367 
$1,919,167 

8, 151, 961 
$696,  695 

794, 420 
$72,200 


26,325,556 
$1,926,587 

110,000 
$8,000 

283,912 
$142,617 

150 

$75 

89,600 
$2,240 

6,967  , 
$150,391  ' 

60 
$.550 


313,049,260 
$18,957,375 

1,985,936 
$64,282 

904, 663 
$55, 576 

23, 318, 189 
$1,811,600 

4.873,113 
$339,090  ' 


116,256,674 
$8,245,808 

131,795,462 
$9,624,998 

63,962,310 
$5,887,371 

19,127,635 
$1,294,756 

2,625,218 

$120, 590 

$9,836 

28,254,570 
$1,959,757 

4,337,120 
$295, 158 

1,829,250 
$1,021,529 

235,269 
$96, 665 


336,843,262 
$19,985,184 

7,701,792 
$299,365 

16,006,931 
$583,349 

42,566,050 
$2,746,883  j 

1,086,020 
$66,875 


8,253 
$207, 171 

33,809 
$408, 287 


110, 024 
5,684,279 
$679, 631 

147, 731 
$154, 726 


600,758 
37,597,316 
$3,314,510 

673,076 
$540,701 


$708,  .542 
81,239  , 

95, 275, 012 
47, 998, 639 

13,259,084 
6,376,203 

207,004,068 
162,  lis,  119 

3,001,065 
1,950,443 

12 

1,581 


20 
1,430 


S5, 109. 684 
$2,025 


587,889,512 
322,211,355 

47,079,562 
23,494,316 

469, 107, 160 
370,31?,  030 

8,303,922 
5,291,220 

21 
9,534 


6.5 
7,462 


83,291 
$5,873; 

146,084, 
$10, 447, 

104, 747, 
$10, 197, 

18, 192, 
$1, 199, 

8, 198, 
$561, 
$721, 

74, 188, 
$5, 164, 

10,514, 
$697, 

1,742, 
$949, 

787, 
$518, 


604 


10,320 
$396, 184 

12,990 
$221,836 

1,679,631 
$117,564 

684,989 
39, 787, 110 
$3,721,338 

956, 686 
$1,003,744 


$16,991 
$3,764,666 


679, 103, 833 
372,366,240 

85, 314, 793 
41,323,122 

569,359,412 
424,617,248 

1,660,065 
1,076,196 

6 
9,021 


90 
91 


92 
93 


94 
95 


100 
101 

102 
103 

104 
105 
106 

107 
108 

109 
110 

111 
112 

113 
114 

115 
116 

117 
118 

119 
120 

121 
122 

123 
124 
125 

126 
127 

128 
129 
130 
131 
132 


133 
134 


136 
136 


137 
138 


139 
140 


141 
142 


2S  .  143 
6,303  I  144 


145 
146 


147 
148 

149 
150 

151 
162 
153 


154 
155 
156 


1,049 

19,576 

855 


65 

968 

1,700 


64 
671 


57 
656 


263 
5,318 


3 
90 


1 
16 


10 


4 
62 


25 

168 

3 


3 
110 
37 


16 
175 


121 
1,999 


140 

2,718 


11 
136 

7 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  12,— SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING,  WHOLESALE— DETAILED 


New  Jersey. 


New  York. 


Ohio. 


Oregon. 


.  28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
4S 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67' 
68 


70 
71 

72 
73 

74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  iirm  members 

Salaried  ofHcials,  clerks,  etc. : 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

OfBcers  ol  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

A-verage  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 


Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during  each  mouth: 
Men  16  years  and  over- 
January  

February 

March 

April •, 

May 

June , 

July : 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July : 

August 

September 

October 

November .-_ 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February [']' 

March ] '  ] ' 

April " 

May 

June 

July :;::::::::: 

August 

September 

October 

November '.'/.'.'.'.'." 

December '.'.'.'.'.'.[" 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total '.'.'."[ 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not  hitherto  included  ! 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  total  cost .*!.'."."!!!!!' 

Animals  slaughtered — 
Beeves — 

Number 

Cost ; 

Sheep- 
Number 

Cost ; 

Hogs- 
Number  

Cost ; ; ; ; ; 

Calves- 
Number  

Cost l'][[[[l\[[[ 

All  other  animals 

Dressed  meat,  purchased  fresh  or  partially  cured  (to  be  manufactured) 

Fuel ..'.".'!'.".!; 

Rent  ol  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies '.'."'.'.."'. 

All  other  materials '. '..'.'.'.'.'. 

Freight 


18 
$1,458,400 
S241, 100 
$422,308 
$256,969 
$538,023 

15 

64 
$67,964 

10 

$28,044 

54 
$39,920 

45 
$36, 104 

9 
$3,816 

406 

351 

381 

$254,050 

379 
$253,322 

2 

$728 


396 
390 
384 
382 
379 
365 
362 
362 
368 
381 


$149,261 

$14,000 

$6,868 

$128, 193 

$200 

$4,368,777 


4,782 
$220,996 

59,  444 
$248, 009 

230, 158 
$1,959,258 

10,920 
$118, 882 


$1, 702,  936 
$24,  013 
$2,650 
$2,  790 
$63,005 
$26,  238 


45 

$7,682,740 

$958,833 

$1,126,076 

$957,009 

$4,640,822 

49 

400 
$393,706 

28 
$98,066 

372 
$295,640 

306 


66 
$32,,754 

1,846 

1,579 

1,695 

$932,777 

''*' 1,632 
$880,092 

163 
$52,685 


1,580 
1,572 
1,546 
1,461 
1,467 
1,489 
1,491 
1,491 
1,518 
1,574 
1,592 
1,603 

161 
160 
158 
163 
158 
164 
166 
165 
168 
168 
162 
163 


$921,214 

$17, 796 

$25,  057 

$877, 791 

$570 

$19, 660, 621 


57, 403 
$2,172,362 

39,599 
$154,963 

884, 039 
$9, 363, 559 

5,442 
$41,678 


$6, 684,  462 

$116,  635 

$8,  671 

$9,842 

$1,101,555 
$6, 894 


56 

$6,068,069 

$732,572 

$1,188,993 

$8'0, 154 

$3,276,360 

51 

305 
$284,668 

42 
$83,070 

263 
$201,598 

237 
$188,304 

26 
$13,294 

2,340 

1,958 

2,112 

$1,231,630 

2,074 
$1,220,661 

35 

$10,099 

3 

$870 


2,135 
2,088 
2,023 
1,993 
1,997 
1,997 
2,035 
2,043 
2,054 
2,147 
2,163 
2,213 

36 
36 
36 
33 
33 
33 
32 
33 
38 
36 
37 
37 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

7 

$627,881 

$14,685 

$31,663 

$581,393 

$140 

$22,928,214 


143,014 
$4,950,978 

98,450 
$328, 593 

1,434,838 
$14,822,843 

55,001 

$426,  465 

$25,000 

$1,497,516 

$115,  263 

$1,  216 

$23, 518 

$711,  433 

$25, 389 


10 
$974,727 
$191,817 
$168,198 
$176,429 
$438,283 
7 


$72,914 

16 
$28,425 

44 
$44,489 

40 
$42,313 


$2,176 

322 

253 

246 

$155,498 

244 
$154,678 

1 

$520 

1 
$300 


238 
223 
230 
228 
229 
227 


244 

278 


292 


$126, 

$5, 

$6, 
$108, 

$6,200 
$2,389,902 

25,462 
$902,812 

82,870 
$233,373 

60,931 
^   $711,755 

2,831 
$17,565 


$359,504 

$21,402 

$240 

$2,636 

$54,913 

$85,702 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,  1;  Connecticut,  2;  Maine,  2;  Montana,  1;  Nevada,  1;  Oklahoma,  1;  Vermont,  1;  Wyoming,  1. 
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Pennsylvania. 

Rliode  Island. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

All  other 
states.! 

71 

$7,286,060 

$578,628 

$1,598,017 

$941,836 

$4,167,579 

77 

302 
$324,790 

29 
$68,640 

273 
$256,150 

249 
$245,792 

24 
$10,358 

2,257 

1,941 

2,104 

$1,268,347 

2,072 
$1,258,220 

26 
$8,908 

6 
$1,219 

2,070 
2,035 
2,007 
2,016 
2,020 
1,990 
1,992 
2,015 
2,079 
2,183 
2,216 
2,241 

26 
27 
28 
26 
27 
26 
24 
24 
25 
26 
26 
27 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
7 

$752,942 
$54,854 
$25,877 
$671,246 
$965 
$20,852,061 

99,402 
$4,904,918 

143,478 
$613,632 

1,061,263 
$9,929,973 

52,650 
$469,360 

6 
$523, 142 
$25,800 
$60,940 
$44,696 
$391,806 
7 

11 

$11,280 

2 
$2,600 

9 

$8,680 

9 
$8,680 

8 

$379,420 

$70,550 

$105, 150 

$166,650 

$37,070 

9 

$7,600 

5 
$4,300 

3 
$3,300 

3 

$3,300 

9 

50.  374. 743 
S724.  560 

■51.819.704 

51.  513.  587 
S2. 3111.902 

333 

S323. 110 

8 
.522.000 

325 
S301.110 

309 
$286,667 

16 
$14,543 

2,416 

1,450 

2,019 

$866,498 

1.871 
$831,511 

85 
$18,741 

63 
$16,246 

1,684 
1,701 
1,802 
1,869 
1,862 
1,881 
1,684 
1,949 
1,866 
1,986 
2,117 
2,051 

66 
58 
76 
04 
09 
74 
68 
85 
97 
118 
124 
121 

65 
66 
56 
56 
65 
66 
51 
60 
62 
72 
74 
74 
$714,693 

3 

$147,664 

$10,000 

$8,200 

$9,800 

$119,664 

1 

9 
$10,260 

3 

S5.040 

6 
So. 220 

2 
$3,300 

4 
SI. 920 

32 

29 

31 

$20,960 

31 
$20,960 

14 

$683,332 

$43, 100 

$91,750 

$130,485 

$417,997 

12 

30 
S27.628 

4 
SS.160 

26 
$19,468 

24 
$18,  468 

2 

81,000 

265 

134 

168 

$69,277 

160 
$67,127 

4 

SI, 150 

4 
$1,000 

213 
178 
144 
120 
122 
116 
115 
123 
118 
138 
189 
224 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

5 
5 
7 
6 
3 
4 

6 
5 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
6 
6 
2 
3 

$54,596 
$2,000 
$2,314 

$50,282 

13 

S2.2S3.044 
.S31S.905 
S24fl.760 
SI. 58.  043 

$1,556,336 
9 

68 
$79,096 

9 
S21,000 

49 
$58,096 

38 
$48,796 

11 
$9,300 

366 

297 

335 

$286,910 

332 
$284,964 

3 

$1,946 

6 

$477. 640 
$30,025 
$64, 339 
$44,600 

$338,  782 
6 

29 
$19,800 

8 
$9,180 

21 
$10, 620 

16 
$9,000 

6 

$1,620 

146 

117 

133 

$73,628 

132 
$73,420 

14 

$4,689,064 

$364,  437 

$607,  426 

$479,  477 

$3,237,725 

13 

140 
$187,373 

21 
$69,660 

119 
$117,713 

111 
$113,263 

8 
$4,460 

2,062 

1,137 

1,483 

$727, 164 

1,432 
$714, 344 

8 
$2,620 

43 
$10,200 

1,799 
1,682 
1,249 
1,184 
1,200 
1,378 
1,397 
1,460 
1,407 
1,186 
1,597 
1,745 

11 
11 
10 
7 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
9 
12 
12 

63 
43 
35 
33 
34 
40 
35 
44 
54 
38 
62 
55 

$590,285 
$11,869 
$18,044 

S560,372 

10 
$926, 430 
$130,600 
$433,899 
$141,346 
$220,585 
6 

40 
$63,740 

3 
$9,000 

37 
$44,740 

36 
$43,740 

2 
$1,000 

493 

365 

426 

$232,031 

420 
$230,622 

3 
$780 

3 
$629 

447 
445 
441 
380 
381 
385 
392 
395 
400 
455 
460 
459 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
7 
7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

6 

6 

4 

$102,676 

$13,300 

$4,430 

iS84,946 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 

:::;::::::::;;:;;;;;;::- 

17 

154 

148 

151 

$82,068 

151 
$82,058 

152 

118 

46 

$18,378 

45 
SIS.  ITS 

1 
$200 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 

25 

1 
$208 

145 
120 
120 
120 
145 
144 
144 
144 
104 
118 
136 
144 

26 

27 

152 
152 
150 
148 
150 
152 
162 
150 
149 
151 
153 
153 

36 
35 
36 
35 
38 
37 
38 
40 
41 
41 
74 
89 

31 

31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 

333 
317 
319 
308 
323 
324 
331 
332 
337 
361 
353 
366 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

' 

45 

1 

46 

47 

4S 

49 

50 

12 

61 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$18,257 
$2,780 
$2,726 

$12,752 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

68 

69 

61 

63 

$34,022 
$1,900 
$1,209 

$30,913 

$11,662 

$16,  .596 

$3,245 

$.342 

$13,008 

Si96,3i9 

82,540 

S9, 661 

$177,968 

S150 

$6,423,134 

54,539 
$2,348,411 

179,819 
8720,781 

122,313 
$1,504,273 

5,463 
$55,716 

65 
66 
67 
68 

$432 
$11,230 

$22,865 
$691,828 

82,'296,'3i6" 

$229,'534' 

950 
$37,688 

235 
$700 

16,090 
$184,983 

135 
$400 

$13,593,181 

285,295 
$6,051,742 

49,831 
.S165,281 

.347,040 
$3,218,460 

94,093 
$603,625 

$513,543 

12,660 
$312,164 

211,371 
.?.'iS,692 

3,740 
$33,024 

3,330 
$27,130 
$660 
$42,600 
$4,320 
$4,160 
$803 

$1,745,634 

7,340 
$252,800 

7,150 
$29,660 

126,096 
$986,708 

6,330 
$49,100 

$1,667,648 

7,477 
$299,682 

4,204 
.516,198 

115,430 
$1,291,090 

3,791 

$25,628 

$1,960 

822,500 

$9,651 

$14 

$560 

$375 

sis, 684, 979 

59,659 
51,954,622 

58,374 
$238,003 

938,418 
$10,040,488 

34,507 
$193,544 

S3, 451,330 

14,984 

$444,241 

15,623 
848,945 

207,993 
.52,774,654 

4,105 
$46,895 

69 

70 
71 

72 
73 

89,548 
$1,438,173 

74 
75 

76 

78 

$3,352,303 

$134,268 

$1,813 

$21,894 

$1,232,667 

$191,333 

$806,' isg' 

$4,801 
$2,236 

$641 
$37,950 

$320 

S660, 107 
$195, 687 

$280,984 
$16,190 

8625,082 

$17,244 

$2,629 

$4,686 

$138,212 
$5,500 

$6''2,i56 

$106,630 

$400 

$7,457 
$562,073 

$9,806 

$59,750 
$22,915 
$3,000 
$1,960 
$29,456 
$19,515 

79 
80 
81 
82 
83 

12,941 

$365 
$1,296 
$1,261 

$40,513 

$2,654,649 

$3,127 

$1,855 
$116,217 
$13,130 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  12.— SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING,  WHOLESALE— DETAILED 


New  Jersey. 


Products,  total  value 

Beel— 

Sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  beef)  — 

Pounds 

Value 

Canned — 

Pounds 

Value 

Salted  and  cured — 

Pounds 

Value 

Mutton,  sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  mutton) — 

Pounds 

Value - 

Veal,  sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  veal) — 

Pounds 

Value 

Pork— 

Sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  porlv) — 

Pounds 

Value 

Salted- 
Pounds  

Value 

Hams,  smoked  bacon,  sides,  and  shoulders — 

Pounds 

Value 

Sausage,  fresh  and  cured — 

Pounds 

Value 

All  other  meat,  sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  meat)- 

Pounds 

Value 

Canned  goods,  value 

Refined  lard — 

Pounds 

Value 

Neutral  lard — 

Pounds 

Value 

Oleomargarine  oil — 

Gallons 

Value 

Other  oils — 

Gallons 

Value 

Soap- 
Pounds  

Value 1 

Fertilizers — 

Tons , 

Value 

Fertilizer  materials  (bones,  offal,  tankage,  etc.) — 

Tons 

Value 

Glue- 
Pounds  

Value 

Hides- 
Number  

Pounds 

Value - 

Sheep  pelts- 
Number  

Value 

Wool- 
Pounds  

Value 

Fine  chemicals  (pancreatin,  pepsin,  etc.) 

All  other  products 

Amount  received  for  custom  or  contract  work 

Weight  of  animals  slaughtered  (pounds) : 
Beeves- 
Gross  weight  on  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed 

Sheep- 
Gross  weight  on  hoof *. 

Net  weight  dressed 

Hogs- 
Gross  weight  on  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed 

Calves- 
Gross  weight  on  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed ; 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned— 

Engines- 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline— 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Water  motors- 
Number  

Horsepower 

Electric  motors- 
Number  

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower , 

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 


S5, 050. 451 


1,681,000 
$208, 126 


New  York. 


293, 925 
S32, 973 

1,956,31.') 
$203, 203 

949.090 
$95, 709 


13, 612, 074 
$1,412,080 

6, 440, 860 
$545,936 

12, 884, 743 
$1,271,008 

3, 586,  223 
$371, 815 

1,365,846 


1,171,700 
.$85,520 


1,0.50,399 
$84,032 


5,000 
$700 


100 
$1,400 


3,933 
$22,375 


6,382 
347, 350 
$36,714 

59, 444 
$19, 397 

154,748 
$42,811 


$508, 314 
$12,260 


5,167,200 
2,853,672 

3, 674, 288 
1,9.56,313 

35,474.217 
27,325,824 

1,554,520 
1,037,366 

16 
633 


$22, 807, 856 

29, 580,  449 
$2, 161, 301 

2,  460, 000 
$447,903 

7, 582,  644 
$435,  674 

1,381,312 
$140, 310 

656, 436 
$54,504 


47, 999, 673 
$4,071,920 

28, 146, 502 
$2. 633,  426 

78,  349, 412 
$8,079,191 

11,133,196 
$920, 252 

2,828,915 
$237, 168 
$280,270 

26, 338, 002 
$1,832,591 

7, 204, 608 
$482,686 


Ohio. 


104,7.50 
$62, 413 


3,012 


1,685 
$34, 479 


59,203 
2,908,100 
$247, 103 

39,599 
$38, 313 


$608, 671 
$1,600 


57,468,360 
29,580,449 

2, 662, 623 
1,381,312 

165, 169,  424 
131,095,578 

928,966 
655,436 

42 
3,116 


2,501 


$20, 380, 884 


68, 632,  466 
$4,541,938 

*  1)86,720 
$98, 672 

2,  434,  645 
$175, 972 

3, 711, 420 
$321, 942 

4,215,610 
$383,737 


47, 388, 532 
$4, 393, 346 

38, 230, 873 
$3,015,005 

78, 124, 528 
$7, 160, 699 

17, 279, 864 
$1, 273, 886 

3,970,674 
$228, 607 
$45,556 

42,955,326 
$2,994,388 

5,808,140 
$402, 867 

130,260 
$73, 440 

107,500 
$48,645 


Oregon. 


946 
$16,901 

5,784 
$77, 328 

218,400 
$14,500 

176,968 
8, 464. 667 
$772,783 

98,450 
$59, 426 


$269,468 
$11,780 


140,864,021 
73,638,221 

7,652,021 
3,711,420 

289,073,523 
226,231,393 

7.626,772 
4,315,610 

53 
4,023 


107 
3,779 


13 
196 


34 
419 


14 
196 


$2,907,154 


13,525,565 
$882,814 


425,000 
$21,500 

3,785,414 
$223,207 

293,980 
$19,822 


2,148,669 
$186,657 

1,613,701 
$133,741 

7,6i!3,646 
$764,864 

1,041,720 
$79,150 


$9,863 

2,449,740 
$220,023 


2,248 
$1, 124 


455 
$9,000 


129,386 
$9,700 

26,493 
1,533,083 
.$131,603 

13,267 
$9,996 

764, 462 
$150,000 


$55,090 


26,676,430 
14,158,427 

8,205.846 
3, 785;  452 

13,219,813 
10,314,994 

472,120 
293,980 

9 
372 
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Pennsylvani.i. 
$.M.411.7!'7 

Rhode  Island. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Virginia. 
Sl.99ij.338 

Washington. 
511,2.51,70.5 

\\'pst  Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

All  other 
states. 

S2.  499,  440 

$318,  C52 

$15,G20.931 

SH53,  314 

$1,928,017 

$16,060,423 

$3,958,253 

85 

57,0*3,276 
$4,1181.190 

427,501) 
$27.  787 

105.988.2(is 
$4,954,013 

SIS,  isn 

.512,  490 

■J.1IJ0,,S74 
*H4,727 

(i.  3.S2. 120 
.5373,  514 

4,12.5.000 
527 1. 100 

33,  .548,  474 
52, 253, 838 

3,977,800 
$312,021 

2S.U43.:!4i, 
51.  712.  783 

7.073,450 
$457, 306 

86 
87 

88 



1 

924,173 
$88,394 

25.  400 
51.420 

5,000 
$250 

242,270 
$21, 271 

13.5.0411 

167,000 
$9,202 

671,920 
$51, 133 

90 
91 

5,611,486 
$551,506 

12,925 
$904 

l.li70,045 
S127.,57S 

1.414.405 
587.780 

279,500 
$29, 370 

8.386,2,85 
SOlO,  336 

135,  480 
$12,962 

2,389,517 
$172, 180 

92 
93 

4.123,742 
$446,269 

8,100 
$486 

9,  (174.  7116 
Jo9S.  itit, 

301,000 
527.  440 

542, 400 
855,840 

761,286 
$61,700 

223.368 
822,  535 

2,594,829 
$201,725 

755,  414 
$62,641 

94 
95 

33,993,657 
$3,052,386 

3,724,440 
$353,079 

.39'!.  349 
.;.i4.  496 

9.  59U.  282 
.?7 1.5,  549 

303.075 
$21,  596 

4, 126,  419 
$364,  788 

8.09^695 
$699,795 

4.440,840 
$363,340 

35,997,546 
S2,  447,  493 

8,016,612 
$639,560 

96 
97 

11,175,853 
$931,356 

6, 522. 947 
S497.013 

&S1.USS 
$57,  7S4 

11.688.757 
-?9.58,  f-'b4 

56,500 
$5,020 

1,959.535 
$160,994 

1,945,570 
$126,207 

1,093,120 
$89, 312 

60.456,880 
S4,407,4l« 

11,^23,297 
$946,565 

98 
99 

'           Mi.  891, 209 
$6,747,693 

8,439.327 
$873, 134 

1,398.904 
$134, 125 

14.570.S.55 
•SI.  448.  27lj 

153,500 
817,040 

5,869,615 
$630,770 

8,954,554 
$1,179,519 

11,636,260 
$967,  388 

40.017,552 
83.9.38,384 

11,964  747 
$970,660 

lOO 
101 

22,812,772 
$2,002,886 

2,581,420 
$211,946 

84.007 
$6,460 

8,497,917 
$436,890 

302,600 
$23, 742 

2, 623. 068 
$156,025 

1,  404,  442 
$108,430 

681,780 
$52, 110 

12,621,837 
$939, 509 

2,0.50,936 
$288,578 

102 
103 

13,498,980 

1,900,000 
$186,000 

11,550 
$693 

9,523,500 
S380. 941 

.540.  U28 

.38.  485, 549 
.52.715,032 

7.00O 
S845 

1,008,000 
$52,  740 

1,076,070 
S96, 546 

350,000 
$26,600 

236,736 
$19,356 

104 

105 

106 

27,563.977 
$2,024,711 

5,077,400 
$363,218 

167,  750 
$12,370 

65,200 
$5, 964 

2,438,223 
$159,699 

3,582,649 
$288,548 

.372.050 
S26.  760 

14,374,000 
$995, 249 

4,740,090 
$232, 496 

107 
108 

6,458,996 
i              $500,657 

''94  628 

20,800 
1                 $1,560 

100,  498 
$9,424 

491,976 
$33, 877 

6,000 
$480 

37.650 
52  980 

201,017 
$18, 920 

50,000 
$4, 000 

2,  485, 549 
$197,795 

49,360 
$26,168 

120,200 
$44, 630 

109 

110 

243,  416 
$112,  671 

111 

$147  314 

112 

705, 531 
$321,649 

3,200 
$1,600 

12,727,369 
$354,  476 

1 

875 
$550 

113 

114 

115 

1 

116 

3,211 
;                 $57,090 

4,291 
$63,600 

1 

100 
$2,0-50 

5,043 
$135,028 

333 
$20,000 

160 
$3,500 

1,119 
$28,081 

315 
$4,075 

117 

lis 

922 
$11,536 

622 

.<b.  240 

494 
$8,145 

348 
$10,000 

2,073 
$45,714 

570 
$13, 980 

119 

120 

2,000 
$142 

304,896 
17,766,494 
$1, 665, 481 

481,986 
$33,273 

60,459 
3,556,922 
$323, 231 

40,000 
$900 

16, 486 
773,690 
$69,069 

121 

I 

122 

i                138,343 

950 
49,500 
$4, 716 

235 
$152 

12,790 
604,000 
$61,  447 

13,220 
448, 480 
$23, 724 

59,833 
3,416,270 
$317, 169 

9,748 
450,940 
$43,  704 

123 

7,142,749 
$711,557 

143,478 
$116, 54£ 

124 

125 

.. 

49,831 
$31,  .315 

26,371 
$22,  218 

7,150 
$6,043 

179,819 
$196,084 

4,204 
$4,048 

65, 846 
$57,653 

15,623 
$14,029 

126 

127 

1                   7,000 

$1,260 

$200 

i           $1,023,457 
$2,995 

112,105,904 
60,589,064 

1.000 
$190 

1?^ 

i 

129 

1 

1.30 

$1,954 

$21,  605 
$5,000 

856,000 
427,500 

$842,055 
$920 

237,688,021 
120,  696,  781 

$4,808 

$63, 370 
$7,500 

6,704,000 
4,130,000 

$243,342 

$26,337 

$454,  4.32 
$2,375 

$178,253 

131 
132 

13,029,600 
6,390,120 

60,947,960 
33,687,921 

7,  410, 411 
3,978,018 

56,536,135 
29,415,074 

14,089,820 
7,095,450 

133 

134 

11,340,860 
5.698,408 

23,600 
12,926 

4,201,595 
2,032,765 

2,849,810 
1,  414,  405 

558,000 
279,600 

18,071,330 
8,357,339 

286,400 
136,480 

4,867,245 
2,397,461 

1,334,995 
671,920 

135 

188,883,961 
149,728,354 

23,457,480 
18, 487, 340 

3,826,621 
3, 105,  488 

66,  510,  641 
49,  692, 262 

736,300 
584,200 

17,977,156 
14,001.644 

28,583,671 
20,913,736 

25,552,000 
20,466,200 

200,784,666 
166,  418, 214 

49,2.33,476 
39,446,099 

137 
138 

6,982,731 
4,140,102 

10,800 
8,100 

21,336,670 
12,  298, 662 

475,075 
301,000 

912,000 
542,400 

1, 232, 244 
761,286 

379, 173 
223,368 

3,871,702 
2,597,322 

1,155,980 
755,414 

139 

62 
6,820 

6 
242 

4 

8.55 

9 

6,355 

2 
25 

6 

720 

11 
663 

4 

701 

14 
2,340 

8 

877 

141 
142 

117 
6,107 

6 
138 

9 
855 

23 
2,086 

1 
10 

13 

650 

15 
481 

10 
515 

24 
2,239 

11 

767 

143 
144 

3 
68 



4 
120 

1 
7 



145 

146 

147 

148 

149 
150 

151 



[ 







2 
5 

2 
13 

43 
495 



176 
3,269 

3 
70 

8 
66 

3 
85 

6 
30 





162 
I.W 

3 
150 
55 

16 
104 

iss' 

1 
15 

6 

64 

2 
9 

5 
90 

154 
155 
166 

-w^'3 


480 


MANUFACTURES. 

Table  13,— SLAUGHTERING,  WHOLESALE,  NOT  INCLUDING  MEAT  PACKING- 


United  States. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

1 

370 

$17,896,063 

$1,692,986 

$3,641,637 

$2,221,994 

$10,339,446 

478 

669 
$885,570 

46 
$167,247 

623 
$728,323 

633 
$679,506 

90 
$48,818 

6,308 

3,473 

4,641 
$3,236,573 

4,521 
$3,230,489 

9 
$3,040 

11 
$3,044 

4,571 
4,649 
4,503 
4,427 
4,422 
4,446 
4,301 
4,389 
4,571 
4,646 
4,765 
4,664 

10 
10 
9 
9 
10 
9 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 

8 

8 

9 

11 

14 

13 

12 

12 

15 

14 

8 

8 

$2, 699, 111 

$278,569 

$117,756 

$2,116,062 

$86,724 
$99,626,900 

1,166,111 
$55,524,610 

3,863,542 
$16, 600,  544 

2,350,571 
$16, 439,  409 

780, 176 

$6,849,206 

$8,  600 

$136, 688 

$279,  983 

$12, 192 

$29,  207 

$2,478,162 

$1,268,499 

32 
$1,369,848 
$187,000 
$249,616 
$72,893 
$860,339 
39 

76 
$97,860 

13 

$34,400 

62 
$63,460 

56 
$67,760 

6 
$5,700 

292 

246 

270 
$240,307 

268 
$239,107 

4 

$136,247 
$11,000 
$26,500 
$32,000 
$65,747 
3 

4 
$3,920 

9 

$425, 100 

$200 

$94,300 

$39,600 

$291,000 

25 

19 

.$20,584 

14 
$243,576 
$39,925 
$67,600 
$61,150 
$94,900 
16 

14 
$12,900 

2 
$1,600 

12 
$11,300 

12 
$11,300 

6 

$89,160 
$17,941 
$33,600 
$8,355 
$29,264 
5 

6 
$2,810 

1 
$250 

6 
$2,660 

6 
$2,660 

6 

$343,536 

$24,100 

$99,004 

$106,821 

$113,611 

6 

23 
$22,206 

2 
$3,999 

21 
$18,206 

18 
$17,558 

3 

$648 

228 

103 

133 
$78,842 

131 

$78,214 

1 
$380 

1 
$248 

151 
168 
170 
163 
167 
173 
142 
61 
37 
111 
113 
116 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

6 
$14,035 
$1,450 
$4,850 
$1,085 
$6,660 

8 

■) 

s 

Land 

4 

1 

Mpphinp.Ty,  tnnls,  flnH  iTnplPTnfints 

R 

7 

8 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. : 

9 

Ofacers  of  corporations- 

T' 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc.— 

4 
$3,920 

4 
$3,920 

19 
$20,584 

17 
$19,544 

2 
$1,040 

396 

231 

270 
$168,603 

270 
$168,503 

13 

14 

Men — 

16 

Women— 

17 

18 
19 
•50 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

the  year. 
Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the 
year. 

24 

19 

22 
$17,089 

22 
$17,089 

82 

69 

73 
$41,004 

71 
$40,604 

2 
$600 

42 
36 

33 

$21,277 

33 
$21,277 

11 

8 

10 
$4,136 

9 

$4,010 

'I 

?? 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

''3 

Wages 

24 

Women  16  years  and  over- 

■>6 

Wages 

■>6 

2 
$1,200 

254 
256 
266 
264 
273 
276 
279 
284 
283 
268 
269 
256 

1 

$126 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
9 
10 
10 
10 

97 

'R 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers, 
employed  during  each  month; 
Men  16  years  and  over- 
January  

20 
20 
20 
19 
19 
23 
23 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

260 
231 
232 
236 
263 
263 
260 
347 
296 
287 
301 
284 

65 
66 
66 
69 
70 
70 
70 
70 
73 
76 
79 
80 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

38 
32 
29 
31 
31 
30 
30 
31 
33 
32 
40 
39 

ofl 

February 

30 

^1 

April 

3'' 

13 

.TllTlR 

34 

July 

36 

August     

36 

37 

October 

38 

39 

December                        .     ... 

40 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

41 

February 

4? 

43 

April 

44 

May 

45 

June 

46 

July 

47 

August 

48 

49 

October 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

m 

November 

.. 

S1 

6' 

Children  under  16  years — 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

$163,080 

$22,740 

.$6,656 

$128,649 

$6,036 
$8, 293, 839 

146,306 
$5,317,473 

613,502 
31,968,148 

56, 169 
$523, 182 

29,259 
$258,  419 

.w 

February 



,64 

March 

,66 

April 

,66 

Mav 

3 
3 
3 
3 

67 

June 

,68 

July 

,69 

August 

60 

September 

61 

October 

1 

1 

1 

$174,056 

$600 

$1,157 

$172,299 

6? 

November 

63 

December 

64 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total. . , 

$13,002 

$175 

$1,076 

$11,762 

$89, 479 

$11,973 

$710 

$74,733 

$2,063 
$6,498,693 

115,266 
$3,771,771 

240,381 
$897,339 

176, 000 
$1,760,000 

7,527 
$50,182 

$19,628 
$1,360 
$1,723 

$16,655 

$11,990 

$2,380 

$717 

$8,899 

$1,974 

$100 

$99 

$1,775 

66 

Rent  ofworks 

66 

67 
68 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sun- 
dry expenses  not  hitherto  included. 
Contract  work 

69 

$376,917 

6,218 
$187,380 

35,812 
$160,936 

1,800 
$18,000 

600 
$3, 600 

$1,399,706 

20,792 
$652, 140 

8,525 
$31,369 

64,860 
$689,700 

13, 340 
$116,312 

$292,948 

5,140 
$161,014 

2,479 
$10,222 

18,  450 
$82,338 

4,285 
$25,332 

$1,465,374 

38,891 
$1,224,834 

20,413 
$65, 100 

16,058 
$137,542 

2,110 
$16,076 

$174,429 

3,585 
$111,230 

8,380 
$21,310 

1,100 
$3,300 

5,736 
$37,296 

70 

Animals  slaughtered— 
Beeves — 

71 

Cost..           

T> 

Sheep- 
Number.                        

73 

Cost 

71 

Hogs- 
Number 

76 

Cost 

76 

Calves — 

77 

Cost                                                            .  . 

78 

All  other  animals 

79 

Dressed  meat,  purchased  fresh  or  partially  cured  (to 
Fuel 

$9,000 
$1,690 

""$9,' 756' 
$1,760 

SO 

$2,  754 

$4,962 

$732 

$39, 150 

$189,029 

$15,306 

$300 

$3,574 

$221 

$6,618 

$6,663 

$240 

$219 

$15,700 

$203 

81 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

K« 

MUl  supplies 

$111 
$1,200 
$4,000 

$601 

$3,826 

$200 

$136 

$2,090 

$300 

83 

$1,091 

84 

Freight 

>  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,!;  Connecticut, 
tana,  1;  Nebraska, 2;  Oklahoma,  2;  Tennessee,!;  Texas,!;  Vermont, 2;  Virginia, 


2;  Delaware,!;  District  of  Columbia 
1;  Washington,!;  West  Virginia,  1 


,  1;  Florida,!;  Georgia,!;  Louisiana, 2;  Mon- 
Wisconsin,  2. 


SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING. 

DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:   1905. 


481 


Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

North  Caro- 
lina, 

Ohio. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

All  other 

states.i 

9 
$281,680 
$19,000 
$88,216 
$17,295 
$157,169 
11 

14 
$8,085 

8 
$23,631 

29 
$1,623,615 
$98,301 
$412,390 
$206,347 
$906,517 
30 

99 
$121,783 

5 
$17,848 

94 
$103,935 

87 
$98,891 

7 
$5,044 

644 

413 

538 
$335,880 

534 
$335,040 

1 
$320 

3 
$520 

585 
566 
530 
495 
452 
464 
492 
556 
565 
572 
575 
556 

1 
1 
1 

1 

\ 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 

$184,357 
$23,966 
$12,049 

$148, 342 

10 
$96,370 
$8,200 
$22,300 
$14,150 
$61,720 

12 

6 
$9,500 

1 

$4,000 

6 
$5,560 

4 
So, 080 

1 
$480 

57 

43 

49 
$31,617 

49 
$31,617 

10 
8141,150 
82.3,  liOO 
S4S,  100 
817,300 
850. 150 

10 

13 
$11,370 

2 
81.800 

11 
$9, 670 

8 
$8,200 

3 

81.370 

67 

37 

42 
$24,  .340 

42 
$24,340 

8 
878,460 
8.5.000 
812,600 
824,  400 
83(1,  560 
10 

2 
■83,000 

2 
$3,000 

21 
$877,077 
$85,300 
3173,800 
$74,900 
$643,077 
40 

32 

840.737 

2 
83,900 

30 
$36,837 

29 
$36,417 

1 
3420 

417 

251 

297 
$192,004 

297 
8192,004 

56 
39,560,115 
$719,404 
81.549  262 
81,129,526 
80,151,934 

74 

263 
3427,336 

8 
$76,000 

255 
8352,336 

205 
3325,670 

50 
$26,666 

1,852 

1,160 

1,806 
31,490,708 

1,805 
$1,490,708 

3 

.868,389 
817,000 
•87,260 
311,1.39 
323,000 
7 

3 
.83.000 

32 
3289,066 
$62, 100 
$90, 160 
339,545 
$97,271 
47 

11 

88,866 

85 

$775,190 

$62,850 

8123,800 

379,605 

8509,036 

100 

35 
$37,106 

23 
$1,490,919 
$308,  666 
3542, 109 
3294,369 
$346,896 
23 

49 
354. 136 

8 
311,450 

41 
$42,686 

37 
340,446 

4 
32,240 

380 

278 

308 
$175,152 

306 
$174,268 

1 
$364 

2 
$620 

302 
307 
306 
298 
297 
303 
294 
294 
308 
323 
318 
310 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8121,793 

813,786 

810,711 

897,296 

1 
2 

$6,300 

$1,625 

$15,606 

12 

1 
$312 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

11 

14 
$8,085 

11 
$7,305 

3 

$780 

224 

147 
$78,432 

144 
$77,536 

2 
$800 

1 
$% 

132 
122 
149 
136 
117 
73 
69 
171 
200 
196 
194 
179 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
$312 

3 
33,000 

3 
$3,000 

11 
88,866 

8 
87,816 

3 

81,060 

133 

120 

125 
$77,391 

125 
377,391 

35 
$37,106 

29 
.834,038 

6 
.83,068 

330 

297 

309 
$201,369 

308 
$201,035 

1 
$312 

29 

26 

28 
$15,194 

28 
$15, 194 

16 
17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

74 

53 

62 
$3.5, 168 

60 
$34,492 

2 
$676 

26 

17 

20 
$8,160 

20 
$8,160 

' 

1 
3334 

305 
308 
306 
300 
309 
314 
316 
314 
312 
302 
302 
308 

28 
28 
28 
27 
29 
29 
29 
28 
28 
28 
28 
26 

44 
44 
49 
48 
64 
47 
44 
44 
44 
57 
57 
56 

37 
61 
38 
37 
36 
38 
44 
44 
45 
45 
40 
39 

58 
58 
59 
60 
59 
63 
68 
65 
64 
58 
54 
54 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

9 

2 

292 
280 
279 
285 
290 
294 
280 
278 
285 
285 
385 
331 

1,841 
1,849 
1,823 
1,806 
1,811 
1,840 
1,721 
1,628 
1,822 
1,827 
1,842 
1,850 

23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
22 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
18 

127 
122 
123 
121 
123 
125 
125 
125 
126 
127 
127 
129 

44 
45 

1 



47 

1 

1          1       

49 

1 

)                          1 

51 



1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

8167,379 
856, 032 
83, 173 

8100,924 

37,250 
86, 932, 141 

98, 179 
35, 163, 388 

220, 016 
3966,  539 

24, 371 
3226,096 

60,217 
•  3556,017 

52 

1 

1 

54 

1 

1 

66 

. ... 

58 

69 

6 
6 

60 





61 

1 

62 

63 

$43,195 

$2,600 

$S84 

$39,711 

$8,012 

$2,026 

$145 

$4,221 

$1,620 
$321,627 

3,580 
$132,200 

37,074 
$125,353 

$12,551 

$506 

$1,075 

$10,970 

816,0.55 

32,625 

$745 

$11,160 

SI,  625 
8684, 132 

15,660 
8496;  529 

41,060 
$129, 575 

4,661 
332,931 

2,442 
$13,436 

37, 104 

32, 196 

3523 

34,385 

3160,280 
820,905 
812,656 
397, 240 

829,  479 
311,310,804 

33,809 
81,618,388 

443, 198 
82,128,345 

1,0.52,252 
Sli,  .578,  496 

92,  469 
8870,605 

$1,380,175 

8111,817 

362,582 

81, 167, 126 

838,  651 
845, 628,  748 

421,313 
827,627,013 

1,498,038 
87,281,427 

739,719 
$4, 761, 144 

288,309 
82, 569, 653 

83,936 

$21,059 
$2,892 
31,817 

316,350 

64 
65 

8260 
83,676 

66 
67 

68 

$475,131 

2,059 
$64,108 

61,167 
$187,134 

12,121 
$162,975 

2,477 
$12,865 

$5, 921, 656 

67,  669 
$3,117,487 

418,580 
$1,826,403 

19,964 
$201,951 

88,314 
$641,038 

$1,114,635 

25,225 
$866,400 

42,710 
$176,175 

1,010 
$10,080 

8,110 
$55, 110 

.8520,  .3.59 

0.288 
8186,533 

.    7,185 
327,090 

24,546 
$238,976 

8,988 

350,320 

32,500 

3164,896 

4,067 
3117,208 

6, 062 
815,  667 

1,221 
311,450 

1,741 

87,666 

36,000 

3600 

3900 

32, 094, 110 

46,599 
81,639,529 

49,968 
3173,436 

12,940 
$131,744 

31,905 
$238,920 

36,967,597 

106,476 
33,169,885 

118,992 
8438,976 

123,339 
3979,604 

129,214 

31,267,037 

81,000 

69 

70 
71 

72 
73 

74 

75 

9,234 
$61,324 

76 
77 
78 

$80 
$4,621 

33,500 

$7,801 
$926 
$510 

$9,903 
$92,331 

3102,362 

3138,665 

376 

$14,087 

82,199,967 

$934,  465 

311,490 
310,869 

79 

$150 

$21,156 

$2,.800 

$1,503 

$106,835 

$2,483 

.52,  585 

$3,204 

83, 470 

.8240 

$1,060 

$8, 170 

$200 

34, 735 
$360 
$622 

$4,264 
$500 

$44,933 
$2,300 
$3,682 
$9,730 

$40,550 

80 
81 

$345 

$485 

$3,100 

$600 

$66 
$7,142 
$1,250 

$65 
$6,450 

31,420 
$4,597 
$1,726 

8? 

152,227 
$776 

$2,500 
$100  1 

83 
84 

482 


MANUFACTURES. 

Table  13.— SLAUGHTERING,  WHOLESALE,  NOT  INCLUDING  MEAT  PACKING— 


85 


98 


100 
101 


102 
103 


104 
105 


106 
107 


110 
111 

112 
113 

114 
115 

116 
117 

118 
119 

120 
121 
122 

123 
124 

125 
126 
127 
128 


129 
130 


131 
132 


133 
134 


135 
136 


137 
138 


139 
140 


141 
142 


143 
144 


145 
146 


147 
148 


149 
150 
151 
152 


Products,  total  value 

Beef- 
Sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh 
beef)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Salted  and  cured — 

Pounds 

Value 

Mutton,  sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed 
fresh  mutton)  — 

Pounds 

Value 

Veal,  sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh 
veal)  — 

Pounds 

Value 

Pork- 
Sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh 
pork)  — 

Pounds 

Value 

Salted- 
Pounds  

Value 

Haras,  smoked  bacon,  sides,  and  shoulders — 

Pounds 

Value 

Sausage,  fresh  and  cured— 

Pounds 

Value 

All  other  meat,  sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased 
dressed  fresh  meat)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Refined  lard — 

Pounds 

Value : 

Neutral  lard- 
Pounds  

Value 

Oleomargarine  oil — 

Gallons ', 

Value 

Other  oils- 
Gallons  

Value 

Soap- 
Pounds  ■ 

Value 

Fertilizers — 

Tons 

Value 

Fertilizer  materials  (bones,  oflal,  tankage,  etc.)- 

Tons 

Value 

Glue- 
Pounds  

Value 

Hides — 

Number 

Pounds 

Value 

Sheep  pelts — 

Number 

Value 

Wool- 
Pounds  

Value 

All  other  products 

Amount  received  forcustom  orcontraet  work 

Weight  of  animals  slaughtered  (pounds) : 
Beeves — 

Gross  weight  on  the  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed 

Sheep- 
Gross  weight  on  the  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed 

Hogs- 
Gross  weight  on  the  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed 

Calves- 
Gross  weight  on  the  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 

Engines- 
Steam— 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Rented— 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 


United  States. 


8112,157,487 


668, 397, 381 
150,684,218 

7,375,489 
$331,472 


159,707,652 
$14, 233, 729 


76,652,802 
S7, 139, 377 


267,734,763 

$17,614,143 

74,900 
$6,737 

177,166 
$16, 660 

1,929,863 
$161,430 


389, 400 
$26,  389 

5, 102, 445 
$311, 167 

1, 682, 617 
$98, 964 

3, 746, 450 
$2, 136, 644 

1,305,101 
$803, 620 

57,600 
$2,016 

5,735 
$167,021 

24, 570 
$311,861 

367 
$25 

1,644,877 
83, 632, 468 
$8,062,657 

4, 395, 860 
$2,913,160 

6,705,332 

$2,619,908 

$4,634,207 

$93, 192 

1,256,072,160 
674,266,547 

329,610,000 
166,515,699 

354,849,603 
278,215,782 

126,976,952 
76, 818, 660 

118 
10, 377 


149 
8,757 

4 
18 

5 
238 

1 
3 

61 
1,042 


16 
194 
125 
145 


California. 


$9,589,978 


82,451,380 
$5, 246,  624 


23,226,621 
$1,949,398 


4,  464, 931 
$301, 679 


6,917,870 
$537, 512 

6,000 
$600 


Colorado. 


$464, 135 


2,943,800 

$197, 541 


1,629,338 

$167,844 


50,000 
$6,000 


350,000 
$28,000 


Illinois. 


$7, 352, 452 


62,835,225 
$3, 378, 651 


10,232,675 
$794, 260 


590,020 
$60,998 


34,200,000 
$2, 097, 000 


Indiana. 


$1,713,583 


10,698,015 
$709, 689 

15,000 
$1,500 


Iowa. 


$359, 333 


2, 637, 522 
$172, 307 

5,000 
$400 


390, 125         105, 801 
$34,891  $8,394 


31,200 
$2,500 


5,200 

$415 


50 
$406 

1,004 
$9, 620 

357 
$25 

147,721 
i,  318, 943 


613, 602 
$417,709 

120,000 
$30, 100 

$278,747 
$5,606 


157, 668, 858 
80,102.930 

59, 937, 685 
30,004,871 

11, 600, 408 
6,960,270 

8,276,836 
4,454,931 


295 


5 
157 


122,000 
$8,900 


427,000 
$30,000 


100 
$2,000 


5,718 
300,680 
$26, 904 

35,812 
$30, 146 

15, 370 
$2,000 
$5, 800 


6,139,000 
2,943,800 

3, 434, 640 
1, 629, 338 

450,000 
350,000 

86,000 
60,000 

4 
130 


4 

127 


7 
128 


180 
$2,500 

12,742 
$121,700 


115,766 
5, 651, 870 
$584, 595 

240, 381 
$215, 430 


$72,228 
$6,200 

102, 522, 110 
52,835,225 

21,229,550 
10,232,676 

43,000,000 
34,200,000 

948,293 
590,020 

5 
360 


1,249,880 
$110, 705 


9, 320, 100 
$676, 494 


300 

$21 


60,000 
$3,000 

169,900 

$8,715 

20,000 
$1, 600 


799 
$5,293 


31,722 
1,485,428 
$109,047 

6,225 
$7,654 


$36, 024 
$8,960 


20,627,200 
10,705,815 

777,000 
390, 125 

11,992,000 
9,422,900 

1,990,550 
1,249,880 

6 

122 


7 
120 


354,  540 
$29,245 


1,307,326 
$88,103 

68,500 
$6, 105 

96, 166 
$9,  340 

83, 942 
$6,840 


Kansas. 


$1,673,261 


18,744,786 
$1,225,548 


1,011,749 
$88,871 


219,805 
$16, 433 


2,  341, 599 
$134,902 


Kentucky. 


$223,820 


1,962,000 
$132,440 


149, 466 
$11,009 


5 
$65 


5,640 
303, 806 
$24, 406 

2,479 
$2,005 


$1, 124 


5, 286, 685 
2,700,464 

212, 606 
106, 309 

1,944,950 
1,512,203 

514,061 
356,640 

4 

75 


8,000 


274 
$6, 576 


40,816 

2,077,260 

$181,474 

20,413 

$17,977 


$1,000 


35,805,063 
19,360,214 

1,865,098 
1,011,749 

3,089,920 
2,349,599 

355,209 
219,805 

4 

144 


5 
136 


315,000 
$22,320 


425,200 
$35,730 


48,200 
$3,374 


63 
$504 


9,320 
319,460 
$20,428 

8,380 
$6,872 


$2,152 


3,628,500 
1,962,250 

675,000 
315,000 

66,000 
48,200 

696,500 
425,200 
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Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

Now  Jersey. 

Now  York. 

North  Caro- 
lina. 

Ohio. 

Pennsyl-          Ali  other 
vania.              states. 

$848,067 

984,420 
$60,972 

60,000 
$3,900 

2,015,009 
$167,461 

17J.M7 
514,671 

2,268,002 
$179,387 

$369,147 

1,896,712 
$130,931 

31,200 
$2,028 

1,316,012 
$117,610 

533,372 
$57,022 

$6,844,664 

40,149,551 
$2,778,953 

200 
$8 

16,915,035 
$1,502,370 

6,579,461 
$583,600 

3,967,190 

$1,291,845 

11,579,200 
$812,168 

$803,431 

7,SG3,520 
.?43<J,561 

$614,374 

2,615,840 
$214,569 

$12,187,625 

19,972,910 
$1,629,616 

,$50,410,342 

281,025,089 
$23,958,278 

7,263,089 
$323,536 

62,053,895 
$5,850,923 

26,7*j,050 
$2,. 551,444 

75,177,986 
8.5, 0.58. 750 

$192,223 

1,724,036 
$115,694 

$2,348,160 

21, 292, 904 
$1,425,188 

$7, 909, 292 

59,736,847 
$4,755,476 

$7, 161, 755 

47,294,625 
$3,200,112 

1,000 
$100 

5,054,696 
$399, 190 

17,965,794 
$1,507,962 

15,267,027 
$1,146,412 

85 

86 
87 

88 
89 

90 
91 

82 
93 

' 

2,268,400 
$192, 969 

S61.S70 
S73,63S 

176,500 
$10,590 

2,053,000 
$132, 426 

233,410 
$16,481 

720,910 
$48,095 

237,570 
§22,929 

548,696 
$47,770 

2,540,500 
$198,941 

19,511,952 
$1,734,960 

9,143,173 
$963,440 

108,018,643 
$6,754,374 

252,838 
$16, 950 

85,090 
$6,385 

127,225 
$10,286 

1,694,614 
$150,989 

2,465,072 
$227,146 

1,645,400 
$121,254 

9,424,322 
$888,984 

4,974,081 
$541, 028 

3,340,285 
$243,189 

$277,480 
400 

94 

96 

96 
97 

1 

$32 





i 

78,000 
$7,020 

122,880 
$11,904 

184, 800 
$13,349 

363,200 
$27,924 

54,000 
$2,511 

3,000 
$300 

1 

99 

145,410 
$9,717 

5,000 
$100 

623,600 
$58,671 

1,348,181 
8107,8,54 

194,950 
$22,354 

3,000 
$240 

16,600 
$1,000 

100 
101 

102 
103 

104 
105 

106 

1,000 

■540 

1           

1 

' 

1,7.55.478 
S70.215 

1,446,072 
$90,825 

1, .502. 101 
S94,968 

54,000 
$3,510 

3,578,246 
$2,035,419 

1,200,000 
$750,000 

106,500 
$9,250 



545 

$38 

167,604 
$99,825 

80,643 
$44,774 

600 
$300 

23,358 
$8,296 

108 



1,000 
$500 

57,600 
$2,016 

43 
$588 

483 
$3,338 

100 

110 

! 

112 

' 



4,320 
$126,882 

1,723 
$34, 119 

60 
$1,200 

75 
$1,500 

548 
$14,170 

366 
$6,782 

160 
$2,700 

1,883 
$30,846 

115 

85 
$1,417 

11 
$155 

2, 496                   545 
S.54.634  1          $2,360 

187 
$1,622 

1.316 
$29,053 

788 
$9,863 

116 
117 

118 

1                          I 



'       ■ 

119 

2,938 
126,597 
$13,423 

51,167 
$29,570 

167,771 
$58,272 
$58,136 
$60,820 

1,921,330 
1,042,420 

3,949,850 
2,015,009 

2,837,563 
2,268,002 

290,122 
173,357 

4 
332 

5 
207 

12,814 
289,612 
$28,653 

37,074 
$11,034 

60,000 
$15,000 
$6,814 

153,883 

6,108,884 

$673,118 

423,080 
$144,222 

1,153,714 

$517,057 

$267,964 

$587 

74,808,477 
40,200,418 

37,317,281 
16,915,036 

4,972,790 
3,968,990 

11,354,464 
6,579,463 

3 

25,226 
1,561,050 
$126,614 

42,710 
$38,056 

15,760 
903,625 
$74, 830 

41,060 
$33,076 

11,912 
374,240 
$36,205 

7,186 
$7,100 

78,682 
2,883,199 
$265,516 

443,198 
$547,860 

547,831 
33,984,115 
$3,601,690 

2,029,954 
$1,063,565 

6,187,937 

$1,997,334 

$2,948,640 

$3,530 

616,347,102 
287,915,329 

118,806,816 
62,068,896 

100,335,106 
78,231,986 

39,885,324 
26,882,930 

17 
4,484 

31 

3,803 

4,758 
181,690 
$11,567 

6,062 
$2,231 

77,604 

3,173,920 

$264,512 

49,668 
$42,001 

157,916 
7,477,185 
$758,148 

220,016 
$219,489 

140 

$26 

$449,911 

$1,136 

110,103,831 
69,790,647 

18,974,461 
9,430,411 

4,466,980 
3,475,969 

8,411,718 
4,986,207 

14 
726 

20 
654 

2 
12 

198,862 

8,120,915 

$653,788 

117,494 
$77, 163 

400 

$120 

$128,092 

$6,434 

92,122,160 
47,298,826 

9,626,685 
6,054,696 

19,462,790 
15,267,027 

32,404,085 
17,965,794 

16 
2,402 

29 
2,039 

120 
121 
122 

123 
124 

126 

126 

.S35,5S0 

$53,040 
$480 

16,772,634 
8,164,820 

4,105,500 
2,053,000 

967,000 
720,910 

331,240 
232,660 

3 

62 

3 

62 

$17,750 

$101,776 

$25,960 
$460 

3,408,050 
1,724,036 

505,676 
252,838 

177,300 
127,225 

158,950 
85,090 

3 

98 

2 

45 

$44,499 

127 
I'S 

3,695,000 
1,951,800 

2,861,540 
1,316,012 

23,692,060 
11,679,200 

4,516,500 
2,268,400 

202,000 
176,500 

1,277,150 
861,870 

3 

86 

i 

5,159,960 
2,615,840 

472,080 
237,570 

4,411,900 
3,538,300 

999,580 
548,696 

6 
97 

6 

85 

J 

38,146,760 
19,972,910 

36,958,932 
19,511,952 

142,099,896 
113,401,701 

14,065,450 
9,143,173 

7 
348 

7 
238 

40,417,500 
21,399,604 

3,394,100 
1,701,814 

2,784,000 
2,196,000 

3,984,960 
2, 480, 272 

11 
345 

10 
332 

129 
130 

131 
132 

133 

134 

947,460 
632,772 

135 
136 

137 

272 

2 
252 

138 

139 

140 

141 





14? 

i                   2 

1 

2 
53 

1 
60 

143 

!               126 



144 

; 

1 



14.5 

1 

146 

'    ' 

I 

2 
85 

43 
664 

6 
60 

8 
203 

147 

148 

1 
20 

2 
8 

2 
17 

3 
13 

149 

( 

1 

160 

1   " 

25 

100 

l.M 

145 

152 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  14,— COMBINED  SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING- 


United  States. 

CaUfornia. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Idaho. 

1 

929 
$237,714,690 
J15, 120, 157 
842,012,377 
$29,992,447 
$150,589,709 
969 

11,974 
$13,343,902 

418 
$1,198,423 

11,566 
$12, 145, 479 

10,559 
$11,532,261 

997 
3613,218 

91,436 

51,363 

74, 134 

$40,326,972 

68,692 
$38,586,653 

4,468 
$1,481,453 

974 
$259,866 

73,446 
70,826 
69,239 
67,029 
67,935 
69, 779 
66,627 
68, 202 
66,991 
71,699 
76,087 
77, 444 

4,617 
4,482 
4,500 
4,398 
4,622 
4,604 
2,685 
2,897 
4,318 
5,408 
5,561 
5,724 

943 

905 

884 

897 

929 

1,023 

890 

944 

1,137 

1,048 

1,029 

1,059 

$30,631,359 

$569, 109 

$1,017,699 

$28,943,208 

$101,343 
$805,856,969 

7,147,835 
$289,040,930 

10,875,339 
$44,369,804 

30,977,639 
$329,765,480 

1,668,130 

$12,665,567 

$61,905 

$53,114,957 

$4,639,315 

$117,098 

$571,586 

$69,004,209 

$2,616,128 

59 

$4,836,578 

$781,881 

$1,003,697 

$446,830 

$2, 603, 170 

68 

287 
$360,722 

23 
$67,020 

264 
$283,702 

245 
$270,534 

19 
$13,168 

1,476 

1,095 

1,263 

$890,658 

1,230 
$882,820 

14 
$4, 700 

9 
$3, 138 

1,151 
1,174 
1,137 
1,148 
1,165 
1,168 
1,167 
1,266 
1,367 
1,337 
1,355 
1,325 

14 
14 
12 
12 
15 
14 
16 
12 
11 
11 
12 
25 

9 

8 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

$655,782 

$33,123 

$19,136 

$597,487 

$6,036 
$18,618,549 

259,716 
$9,735,012 

990.514 
$3,284,003 

314,085 
$2,891,457 

43,100 
$412,644 

11 

$1, 107, 121 

$36,900 

$263,060 

$116, 100 

$692,061 

4 

52 
$64,913 

3 

$4,800 

49 
$50, 113 

46 
$49,213 

3 
$900 

289 

234 

247 

$175,419 

247 
$175,419 

4 
$668, 159 
$118,000 
$376,899 
$79,846 
$93,414 
7 

20 
$18,040 

3 
$92,557 
$11,846 
$23,540 
$10,600 
$46,671 

2 

7 
$9,040 

4 
$5,500 

3 
$3,540 

3 

$3,540 

■> 

Capital,  total  .                     ... 

3 

4 

Buildings 

S 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

fi 

7 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

S 

Salaried  officials,  clerics,  etc.: 
Total  number 

q 

Total  salaries  .          

in 

Officers  of  corporations — 

11 

1? 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc.— 

20 
$18,040 

16 
$16,000 

4 

$2,040 

337 

285 

311 

$166,236 

311 
$166,236 

13 

Total  salaries            * 

14 

Men- 
Number 

15 

IR 

Women— 

17 

Salaries 

IS 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

10 

10 

10 

$8,160 

10 
$8,160 

iq 

?n 

?i 

Total  wages     .                       

m 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number , 

?3 

Wages                                                                                          .  . 

';!4 

Women  16  years  and  over- 

•"s 

'fi 

Children  under  16  years- 

w 

Wages                                                                                        

?R 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during 
each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January                                                   .             .          

242 
244 
240 
231 
222 
236 
232 
239 
268 
265 
276 
269 

336 
336 
336 
286 
286 
286 
286 
286 
286 
336 
337 
337 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

W 

30 

31 

April                                                                                               

3« 

33 

June                                                                                   

34 

July 

3S 

August     .                                                                      

3fi 

September                                                                                        

37 

38 

3Q 

m 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

41 

4? 

March....                                            .        

43 

44 

4S 

June 

46 

July 

47 

August 

48 

4q 

October 

fin 

SI 

December 

m 

Children  under  16  years- 
January  

■W 

S4 

55 

April 

nfi 

57 

June 

1 

58 

July 



59 

August 



fin 

September 

61 

October 

1 

6^ 

November 

1 

63 

December 

1 

64 

$134,052 

$475 

$7,445 

$126,132 

$47,937 

S60 

$3,590 

$44,287 

$9,067 

$75 

$719 

$8,273 

65 

66 

Taxes                                                                         

67 
68 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundryexpensesnot  hith- 
erto included. 
Contract  work 

60 

Materials  used,  total  cost -          .        

$2,781,789 

28,257 
$975,754 

63,822 
$254,293 

108,741 
$1,307,780 

3,958 
$30,680 

$2,667,668 

$120,431 

2,388 
$59,665 

4,394 
$12, 135 

4,038 
$40,442 

822 
$6,123 

7n 

Animals  slaughtered — 
Beeves- 

71 

Cost  

T> 

Sheep— 

24,294 
$86,647 

172,567 
$2, 486, 400 

5,820 
$47,289 

73 

Cost     . 

74 

Hogs- 

75 

Cost 

76 

Calves — 

Number 

77 

Cost 

78 

All  other  animals 

79 

Dressed  meat  purchased  fresh,  or  partially  cured  (to  be  manufactured)  . 
Fuel 

$1,4.39,004 
$66,649 
$16,791 
$6,4.11 
$563,695 
$212,983 

$144,200 
$24,961 
$1, 100 
$1,121 
$37,900 
$4,000 

$5,200 
$13,282 

8(1 

$1,096 
$480 
$40 
$450 

81 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

m 

$800 

$21,550 

$7,600 

83 

All  other  materials 

84 

Freight 
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Illinois. 


$80,477,268 
$3,941,272 

$12,493,532 
$9,458,938 

$54,583,526 
71 

5,633 
$6,559,729 

55 
$209,618 

5,578 
$6,350,111 

5,133 
$6,054,527 

445 
$295, 5S4 


Indiana. 


34, 271 

14,023 

26,953 

$14,560,777 

24, 173 
$13,640,653 

2,700 
$904,842 

80 

$15,282 


28,194 
27,035 
26,237 
24,937 
25,046 
25,157 
15,085 
15,484 
21,944 
25,535 
27,034 
28,388 

2,937 
2,884 
2,891 
2,715 
2,823 
2,881 
1,066 
1.278 
2.438 
3,408 
3,499 
3,580 

79 
78 
84 
80 
80 
84 
69 
70 
89 
80 
81 
86 

$12,962,530 
$90,002 
$319. 492 

$12,550,813 

$2,223 
$279,854,559 


2,643,028 
$110,026,678 

3,634,216 
$15, 155, 386 

7,854,370 
$88, 459, 545 

295,928 

$2,097,500 

$11,872 

$18,977,058 

$1,399,919 

$54,315 

$189,378 

$43,255,205 

$227,703 


Iowa. 


42 
$7,358,006 
$340,693 
$1,508,642 
$1,034,743 
$4,473,928 

38 

195 
$247,355 

20 
$44,550 

175 
$202,805 

166 
$198,929 

9 

S3, 876 

3,532 

2,555 

3,140 

$1,362,552 

2,807 
$1,261,045 

284 
$91,201 

49 
$10,306 


2,911 
2,749 
2,583 
2,427 
2,561 
2,809 
3,002 
2,93» 
2,886 
2,820 
2,945 
3,052 

293 
288 
253 
249 
252 
288 
318 
316 
277 
272 
284 
318 

50 
50 
45 
40 
45 
50 
52 
52 
48 
50 
50 
56 

$591,098 
$8,060 
$43,366 

$539, 672 


$26, 193, 351 


178, 678 
$7,334,344 

33,126 
$136, 035 

1, 498, 767 
$15, 751, 263 

37,  .we 

$321, 090 

$6,116 

$1,510,718 

$158,933 

$255 

$10, 453 

$916,755 

$47,389 


Kansas. 


Kentucky. 


19 

$7,297,359 

$156, 941 

$1,831,608 

$889,468 

$4,  419, 342 

11 

284 
$298, 856 

20 
$51,750 

264 
$247, 106 

239 
$234,529 


$12,577 

4,112 

2,269 

3,088 

$1,323,468 

2,821 
$1,267,391 

130 
$29,850 

137 
$26,227 


3,317 
3,009 
2,664 
2,409 
2,581 
2,826 
2,742 
2,728 
2.662 
2;  607 
2,878 
3,429 

137 
126 
116 
108 
123 
138 
136 
118 
124 
136 
145 
153 

158 
352 
120 
112 
124 
146 
126 
122 
148 
136 
132 
168 

$709, 738 
$10,300 
$13,613 

$685,825 


$27, 188, 659 


91,564 
$3, 127, 120 

13,071 
$50,  249 

2,070,473 
$22, 489,  860 

8,546 

$55,512 

$2,000 

$100,035 

$185, 481 

$4,249 

$10,521 

$1,148,448 

$15, 184 


22 

$25, 332,  330 

$1,166,292 

$4, 465, 146 

$3, 375,  862 

$16,326,040 

19 


S983, 690 

12 
$56,754 

971 
$926,936 

900 
$383,173 

71 
$43,763 

11,463 

7,896 

9,392 

$4,836,095 


$4,532,437 


$202,917 

32'' 
$100,741 


7,944 
7,899 
7,762 
7,951 
8,114 
8,226 
8,014 
8,700 
9,079 
9,050 
9,064 
8,781 

601 
610 
616 
668 
662 
631 
M6 
670 
803 
821 
785 
783 

284 
284 
•301 
309 
308 
316 
302 
338 
370 
361 
361 
330 

$3,724,073 

$690 

$144,797 

$3,576,361 

$2,225 
$86, 146, 905 


1,019,653 
$38, 106, 588 

771,  818 
$2,826,354 

3,089,611 
$33, 696, 168 

92,  751 
$732,  227 


$5,013,185 

$666, 593 

$1,090 

$66,099 

$4,028,698 

$9,003 


Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 


22 

$1,  464, 299 

$43,  498 

$148,  726 

$222, 385 

$1,049,690 

30 

46 
$44,379 

6 
$9,917 

41 
$34,462 

40 
$34, 160 

1 

$312 

612 

384 

472 

$243, 098 

470 
$242,732 

1 
$240 

1 

$126 


609 
468 
329 
366 
397 
421 
517 
612 
499 
523 
547 
562 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$126, 868 
$1,480 
$6,539 

$118,  839 


$4, 595, 466 

17,  655 
$646, 432 

12,336 
$32, 945 

377,280 
$3, 764,  608 

6,986 

$43, 097 

$30 

$17, 190 

$29, 062 


12, 049 

$59, 834 

$319 


37 
$1,285,633 
$62, 263 
$219,  671 
$149,  855 
$853,854 
52 

60 
$38,336 

6 
S8, 580 

64 
$49, 756 

49 
$46,992 

6 

$2, 764 


540 
$307,996 

536 
$307,320 


Mlcliigan. 


4 
$676 


545 
546 
642 
540 
542 
629 
528 
525 
516 
530 
645 
644 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

$152,  423 

$14, 323 

$7,238 

$128,  387 

$2.  475 
$5,787,699 


9,425 
$306,000 

37, 074 
$125,  353 

631,746 
$4,250,344 


9,234 
$61,  324 


$726,  818 

$43, 718 

$800 

$5, 411 

$171,  386 

$96, 545 


42 
$12, 755, 034 
$1,039,561 
$2;  511,  847 
$1,385,610 
$7, 818,  016 

37 

4ffii 
$392,354 

17 
$58,639 

386 
$333,716 

347 
$311, 499 


$22, 216 

3,334 

2,679 

2,871 

$1,501,086 

2,822 
$1, 490, 164 

2! 
$4, 891 

28l 
$6,030 


3,030 
3,049 
2,829 
2,664 
2,602 
2,712 
2,767 
2,787 
2,835 
2,830 
.  2, 841 
2,928 

26 
24 
24 

*  21 
19 
19 
17 
17 
19 
21 
24 

26 
25 
26 
29 
28 
30 
32 
32 
30 
27 
26 
25 

$830,691 
$26, 966 
$94, 371 

$708, 020 

$1,334 
$33, 242, 733 


68, 103 
$3, 141, 989 

418,680 
$1, 826,  403 

1,549,365 
$21, 468, 261 

88,651 
$643,  262 


$5, 106, 112 

$153, 457 

$4,  282 

$18,  715 

$771,  729 

$108,  523 


18 
$1,-349,137 
$111,250 
$231, 116 
$119, 100 
$887,  671 

19 


$65,289 

4 
$10,500 

59 
$64,789 

60 
$60,744 

9 
$4,045 

615 

434 

469 

$248,959 

468 
$248, 569 

1 
$390 


485 
458 
458 
454 
447 
460 
455 
456 
458 
478 
503 
504 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
■1 
1 


$150, 440 

$2,606 

$12, 808 

$135,026 


$5,520,647 


26,406 
$904,800 

44,710 
$183, 175 

288,603 
$3,424,627 

9,560 

$63, 910 

$666 

$843,036 

$28,148 


$2,974 
$66,662 
$12, 690 


10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
26 

26 
27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 


70 
71 

72 
73 

74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  14.— COMBINED  SLAUGHTERING' AND  MEAT  PACKING— DETAILED 


Products,  total  value 

Beef- 
Sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  beef) — 

Pounds ■ 

Value 

Canned — 

Pounds 

Value 

Salted  and  cured — 

Pounds 

Value 

Mutton,  sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  mutton)  — 

Pounds 

Value 

Veal,  sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  \'eal)  — 

Pounds 

Value 

Pork— 

Sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  pork)  — 

Pounds 

Value 

Salted- 
Pounds  

Value 

Hams,  smoked  bacon,  sides,  and  shoulders — 

Pounds 

Value 

Sausage,  fresh  and  cured — 

Pounds 

Value 

All  other  meat,  sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  meat)- 

Pounds 

Value 

Canned  goods,  value 

Refined  lard- 
Pounds  . .  • 

Value ; 

Neutral  lard- 
Pounds  

Value ] " ' 

Oleomargarine  oil — 

Gallons 

Value 

Other  oils  — 

Gallons 

Value ; [. 

Soap- 
Pounds  

Value 

Fertilizers — 

Tons 

Value ■ 

Fertilizer  materials  (bones,  offal,  tankage,  etc.)  — 

Tons 

Value 

Glue- 
Pounds  ^. 

Value 

Hides- 
Number .^ ■. 

Pounds 

Value [["'/.'. 

Sheep  pelts — 

Number 

Value 

Wool- 
Pounds  

Value 

Fine  chemicals  (pancreatin,  pepsin,  etc.) 

AH  other  products .] 

Amount  received  for  custom  or  contract  work 

Weight  of  animals  slaughtered  (pounds) : 
Beeves — 

Gross  weight  on  the  hoof .^ 

Net  weight  dressed 

Sheep- 
Gross  weight  on  the  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed ' 

Hogs- 
Gross  weight  on  the  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed "[['..""[ 

Calves — 

Gross  weight  on  the  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed "'.['..'.'.'.'.. 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 

Engines- 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower \.\\.\.\\\ 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower " 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower '.'.'.'..'.'.". 

Water  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower J '.'.'..'.'.'.' 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower \[ 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Rented— 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower ; '.'...'.'. 

Other  kind,  horsepower [."..[.. 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower '.'.'... 


United  States. 


California. 


$913,914,624 

3,748,055,377 
8247,096,724 

98,663,931 
$7, 697, 815 

136,896,697 
$8, 107, 952 

460,764,244 
836, 880,  465 

154,212,652 
S12, 866, 369 

1,224,932,910 
891,749,323 

1,558,886,256 
$116,626,710 

1,364,015,706 
$132,210,611 

324,416,039 
$25,056,331 

124, 307, 681 
$9,579,718 
$8,  416, 850 

1,048,362,039 
$74,116,991 

120,724,361 
$8, 423, 973 

19, 464, 799 
$10,201,911 

4,893,133 
$2,595,951 

49,838,866 
31,815,164 

211,137 
$4, 397, 626 

157,937 
$2, 806, 435 

17, 626, 456 
$1,087,719 

8,039,204 
456,443,857 
844,206,107 

11, 344,  544 
38,964,643 

16,377,333 
$6,229,521 

3208,002 
363,382,908 

$198, 826 


7,486,407,944 
4,066,264,877 

930,168,367 
464,872,621 

6, 586, 349, 782 
5, 048, 832, 850 

261,68.3,572 
161,049,581 

616 
152,968 


1,173 
110,973 

23 
521 

6 
298 

4 

11 

2,083 
37,012 
1,168 


208 
2,870 

125 
2,137 


$21, 796, 694 


140,301,999 
$9, 136, 362 

310, 499 
318, 370 

2,386,927 
$171, 352 

38,021,994 
$3,089,546 

6,470,074 
$451,602 


22, 796, 629 
31,821,101 

4,700,766 
$461,914 

18, 482, 572 
$2,270,661 

4,337,752 
$449, 063 

360,000 
$17,6C0 
$51,203 

7,493,435 
3669, 442 

819,227 
$66,058 


Colorado. 


9,259 
$6,707 


1,883 
$51,691 

1,442 
116,978 

367 
$25 

272,042 
14,876,663 
31,466,939 

990, 614 
$742, 499 

180,000 
861, 100 


3883,976 
86, 606 

269,451,906 
140,280,064 

90,931,081 
45,078,913 

50,111,705 
41,142,475 

11,466,674 
6,470,074 

30 

2,074 


25 
1,293 


5 

.31 

300 


29 
450 


$3, 323, 503 


16,589,690 
$1,091,076 


5,000 
$500 

2, 790, 676 
3256, 377 


$41,583 


3,337,911 
$313, 799 

4,817,974 
3333, 767 

6,269,875 
$648, 372 

1,506,526 
$117,  444 

122,000 
$8,900 


Connecticut. 


$2,974,374 


Idaho. 


2, 596, 783 
$179, 667 


16,400 
31,640 


1,361,604 
398, 794 

548, 464 
362, 864 


7,072,700 
$5.58,086 

10, 509, 700 
$858, 128 

10,308,900 
$813, 440 

1,694,000 


3,886,820 
$166,900 


1,200 
.$600 


667 
$7,903 

40 
$400 


200 
$1,700 

537 
312, 865 


30,807 
1,784,820 
$153,  621 

C3, 822 
.?52,871 

15,  370 
$2,000 


$99, 356 
$13,847 


28,741,827 
15,772,470 

5, 899, 724 
2,790,676 

24,526,280 
18,406,072 

868, 760 
504,722 


16 

886 


1,560 
12, 480 
$1,500 

24,294 
$14, 642 


$133, 476 


2,307,930 
1,361,604 

43, 754, 585 
35,203,668 

814,800 
548, 464 

3 
310 


4 
310 


8158,975 


1,215,200 
$66,821 


190,825 
814,414 

100,900 
$7,510 


362,800 
$32,025 

7,000 
$660 

152,100 
$18,380 

32,800 
$2,772 


66,000 
86,000 


2,388 
122,350 


4,394 
$2, 424 


2,418,000 
1,231,500 

374,450 
190,825 

807,600 
602,100 

146,310 
101,400 
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Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 
?.5,693,731 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

85 

$317,206,082 

$29,352,593  ' 

$30,074,070 

$96,375,639 

$6,702,061 

$37,098,502 

Si;.193,2sn 

1,376,889,532 
$91,996,884 

93,224,422 
$0,743,908 

41,li7,J,S22 
S2.S44..J47 

.509.978,750 
$30,531,5M 

7,297,142 
S475,92U 

4,123,530 
$278,381 

40,510,084 
$2,803,289 

12,149,200 
$850,668 

85 
87 

73,266,797 
$6,108,692 

1,530,000 
$159, 180 

2,557,027 
$87,593 

7,.50«,9S0 
S411,2aS 

88 

1 

89 

78,334,416 
$4,931,741 

2,572,500 
$359,280 

1.2(10, 572 
SS7.6.-.4 

11,144,304 
$473,961 

37,425 
$3,892 

160,800 
$9,098 

2,294,690 
$116,071 

29,429 
$2,892 

94 
91 

160,511,123 
$12,453,289 

1,477,056 
$130, 866 

532,745 
$47,005 

30,246,693 
$2,167,136 

455,965 
$34,584 

1,316,012 
$117,610 

16,915,035 
$1,502,370 

2,350,900 
$199, 644 

92 
93 

30,348,138 
$2,135,486 

3,178,656 
S292, 192 

7W.679 
Stj2.868 

9,737,824 
Sti47,788 

50O,4.S2 
$41,431 

.■3:f,,372 
S.57,022 

6,601,707 
$585,981 

992,370 
$83,703 

94 
95 

260,619.428 
$18,734,198 

27,391,374 
$1,993,947 

41,260,001 
$2,973,294 

81,016,571 
$5,782,159 

4,981,087 
$419, 959 

17,690,875 
$1,538,427 

82,117,964 
$7,314,614 

9,909,375 
$839,370 

95 
97 

584,019,438 
$42,973,175 

16, 192, 188 
$1,307,795 

120,323,636 
$7,145,235 

171, 957, 26V 
$13,628,093 

19,290,673 
$1,596,606 

1,847,580 
$160,568 

107,  .572. 501 
$8, 791,  Mo  i 

15,252,000 
$1,354,205 

98 
99 

i              301,720,854 
I              $29,780,849 

149,394,873 
$11,924,835 

95,101,620 
$8,922,511 

131,997,527 
$14,135,135 

19,799,275 
$1,902,770 

28,828,762 
$2,872,818 

59,518,493 
$5,622,780 

15,025,890 
$1,649,322 

lOO 
101 

i                99,194,762 
17,733,799 

15,393,879 
$1,172,308 

9,910,400 
$665,247 

24,169,700 
$1,814,777 

4,002,001 
$298,181 

8, 362. 360 
$645,566 

17,501,829 
$1,436,539 

3,022,472 
$219,210 

102 
103 

i                56,323,948 
1                $5,346,938 
i                $4,819,452 

408,797,245 
$28, 181,. 535 

811,200 
$62,484 

13,599,742 
$894, 121 
$418, 575 

58,422,277 
$4,156,638 

5,343,167 

$200,693 

$1,742,092 

125,803,240 
$9,109,438 

600 
$42 

16,600 
$1,328 
$28,000 

1,000 
$40 

7,630 
$763 

104 
105 
105 

35,671,330 
$2,493,003 

6,211,015 
$478,286 

8,562,932 
$649,716 

81,424,583 
$6,237,845 

8,027,572 
$613,730 

107 
lOS 

47,780,170 
i                 $3,281,564 

8,138,420 
$615,222 

6,900,196 
$535,303 

6,753,857 
$432,035 

4,119,256 
$289,713 

1,826,640 
S13S, 469 

3,193,230 
$156,001 

119,000 
$10,640 

109 
110 

9,143,055 
$4,515,283 

986,981 
$496,239 

34,537,665 
$1,380,204 

130,490 
$2,397,019 

266,101 
$145,915 

188,883 
$101,722 

2,198,000 
$62,500 

9,513 
$172,814 

109,133 
$60,023 

236,629 
$49,089 

1,611,428 
$869,945 

24,051 
$13,731 

228,622 

3,750 
$3,019 

167, 604 
$99,825 

111 

112 

149,012 
$73,613 

lis 

114 

115 

115 

5,686 
$120,340 

16,593 
$419,914 

195 
$3,252 

104 
$1,560 

384 
$6,912 

117 

lis 

61,069 
$1,344.6.31 

2,361 
$20,208 

2,562 
$48, 324 

6,128 
$118,260 

1,545 
$22,272 

3,691 
$98, 606 

3,684 
$88,632 

635 
$2,860 

119 

120 

12,463,446 
$783,658 

i                  2,766,594 
165,007,637 
$16,664,648 

537,686 
$25,540 

94,080 
6, 562,  413 
$631,001 

1,973.564 
$100  417 

121 

122 

198,413 
11,428,871 
$1,060,279 

1,063,512 
58,858,924 
$5,828,692 

23,890 

1, 137, 381 

$91,  444 

18,659 
622,976 
$54,  408 

154,654 
6,149,456 
$577,076 

26,455 
1,619,500 
$131, 686 

123 
124 
125 

3,632,161 
$2,895,359 

31,402 

$27,844 

13,070 
$10,829 

751,695 
$729, 496 

12,308 
$9,696 

37,074 
$11,034 

423,080 
$144,222 

44,510 
$39,056 

126 

127 

i                  8,633,419 

$2,385,020 

'                   $170,069 

-              $25,634,241 

30,572 
$9,172 

60,000 
$15,000 

1,153,714 

$517,057 

$19,842 

'      $987, 626 

$24,524 

800 

$160 

$900 

$187,669 

12S 

129 

$248,840 
$12, 701 

$278,661 
$300 

$7, 184, 246 
$1,080 

$21,733 
$925 

$27,450 

132 

I                     $20,109 

2,808,326,650 
1,553,015,227 

187, 492,  443 
98,198,579 

92,310,385 
46,734,475 

1,035,343,904 
560,279,660 

17,990,667 
9,603,241 

9,362,554 
5,024,618 

75,363,143 
40,560,951 

24,832,050 
12,149,200 

135 
134 

311,859,161 
156, 616,  MT 

2,908,331 
1,478,206 

1,181,753 
533,643 

62,706,867 
31,623,633 

950,627 
455,965 

2,851,540 
1,316,012 

37,317,281 
16,915,036 

4,681,600 
2,350,900 

135 
135 

1,787,195,118 
1,332,912,990 

306,532,050 
244,783,417 

468,350,343 
337,770,123 

693,651,164 
323,654,192 

74,004,163 
57, 935, 309 

83,816,028 
65, 602,'634 

394,657,071 
310, 294, 376 

56,503,866 
42,978,729 

137 
13S 

46,361,659 
30,758,577 

62 
58,535 

5,027,091 
3,188,952 

32 
4,969 

1,247,974 
766,853 

17 
4,895 

20,800,117 
12, 452, 770 

21 
19,051 

824,216 
501,  .338 

13 

977 

947, 460 
632, 772 

26 
1,126 

11,391,488 
6,601,709 

14 
3,188 

1,775,900 
1,217,370 

11 
1,054 

139 
140 

141 
142 

179 
36,884 

3 

232 

69 
4,251 

3 
37 

1 

42 
4.128 

1 

16 

76 
13,  liU3 

21 

887 

30 
1,110 

29 

2,884 

1 
3 

16 

879 

14S 
144 

145 
145 

1 

147 
148 

j ! 

149 
130 

1,050 

19,596 

853 

65 
968 

64 
671 

1 

656 

263 
5,318 

3 
90 

1 
16 

25 

168 

3 

4 
130 

37 

16 
175 

131 
152 
1,53 

3 
10 

7 
96 

5 
70 

164 

155 



.     155 
.     15T 

1,700 

8 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  14.— COMBINED  SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING— DETAILED 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land • 

Bufidings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.; 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  ol  corporations- 
Number  

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  yeat 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during  each 
month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January .. : 

February 

March ] 

April 

May 

June 

July : 

August 

September ' 

October 

November 

December ]  ] 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
January  

February ] ' 

March !!!!!!!!!!! 

April '.'.',','.'.'.'.'.. 

May " .  * ' 

June 

July :::;:;::::;::; 

A  ugust 

September [[[[[['.['.. 

October ]"'.'.[[].. 

November [[""W.. 

December 

Children  under  10  years- 
January 

February \ll"[.[\"["V. 

March !".!!!!!!]!]!!!! 

April ]  ] 

May !!!!!!!!!! 

June 

July ;;:;:;:!:::::::;:::::::::■ 

August 

September ] .  ] 

October !!..!!!!!!!!!!!! 

November '.'.'.'.'.'..." 

December -'.!!!!!!!"""!"' 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total [.""[['.W'."  ." 

Rent  of  works '.'.'.'.'.'/. 

Taxes .'  ^ .'!.".",!!!!!! ! 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses 
hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  total  cost 

Animals  slaughtered— 
Beeves — 

Number 

Cost ;; 

Sheep- 
Number 

Cost !!!!!;;!;;;■■ 

Hogs — 

Number 

Cost ; 

Calves- 
Number 

Cost ''.''''.['     '[' 

All  other  animals 


Minnesota. 


not 


Dressed  meat,  purchased  fresh  or  partially  cured  (to  be  manufactured) 
Fuel 


Rent  of  power  and  heat. 

Mill  supplies 

Ail  other  materials 

Freight 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,  2: 


21,823 

$119,984 

$4, 122 

$224, 665 

$76, 963 

$2,  222 

$6,  389 

$1,041,252 

$12,393 

Delaware,  6;  District  of  Columbia 


24 

S3, 421, 533 

$204, 170 

$677, 965 

$549, 375 

$2,090,023 

28 

280 
3252, 951 

5 
$7, 800 

275 
$246, 161 

251 
$231,959 

24 
$13, 192 

1,936 

637 

1,362 

$780, 633 

1,330 
$769, 392 

24 
$8,518 


$2, 723 


1,486 
1,384 
1,260 
1,213 
1,263 
1,280 
937 
1,179 
1,203 
1,380 
1,661 
1,725 

29 
28 
27 
26 
26 
29 
8 
16 
16 
24 
28 
33 


Missouri. 


6 

$407,848 

$5, 068 

$14,049 

$387, 116 

SI, 625 
$15,057,875 


108, 829 
$3,094,975 

180, 695 
$681,304 

1,047,094 
$9, 793,  606 


33 

S16,  426, 899 

$523, 664 

$2,591,090 

$1,871,236 

$11,440,009 

24 

597 
S623, 129 

28 
S61,045 

569 
$562,084 

529 
$536, 104 

40 
$25, 980 

6,695 

2,889 

4,218 

$2,369,193 

4,128 
$2,351,660 

41 

S8, 241 

49 
$9, 392 


3,658 
3,629 
4,003 
3,734 
3,873 
4,532 
3,663 
3,920 
4,526 
4,457 
4,650 
4,901 

21 
25 
42 
51 
48 
63 
24 
16 
35 
31 
65 
71 

64 
53 
62 
53 
62 
61 
23 
41 
58 
46 
44 
61 

$1,869,075 
$19,386 
$18, 862 

$1,830,827 


New  Jersey. 


$64,042,087 


573, 887 
$22,047,756 

564, 784 
$2,224,718 

2,126,932 
$23, 253, 132 

52,044 

$389, 123 

$3,500 

SI. 365, 366 

$313, 748 

$540 

$38,736 

$4, 126,  650 

$288, 818 


39 

$2, 335,  477 

$326, 400 

$596, 108 

$331,869 

$1,081,100 

56 

96 
S108, 701 

12 
$31,944 

84 
$76, 767 

74 
S72, 621 

10 

S4, 236 

823 

602 

678 

$446,054 

676 
$445, 326 

2 
$728 


New  York. 


670 
663 
667 
669 
669 
642 
640 
663 
666 
773 
722 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


$309, 641 
$34,906 
$19, 524 

$226,  433 

$29, 679 
$16, 679, 581 


38,591 
$1,839,384 

502,642 
$2,376,354 

1,282,410 
$8,537,754 

103,389 
$989,  487 


$1,706,436 
$31,814 
$3, 575 
$3,  300 
$72,908 
$118,569 


101 
$17,232,855 
$1, 678, 237 
$2, 675, 328 
S2, 086, 534 
$10, 792, 756 
123 

663 
$821,042 

36 
$173,066 

627 
$647, 976 

511 

$588, 556 

116 
$59,  420 

3,698 

2,729 

3,500 

$2,  423,  485 

3,337 
82,370,800 

163 
S52, 685 


North  Carolina. 


3,421 
3,421 
3,369 
3,267 
3,278 
3,329 
3,212 
3,119 
3,340 
3,401 
3,434 
3,453 

161 
160 
158 
163 
168 
164 
166 
165 
168 
168 
162 
163 


$2,301,389 

$129,613 

$87,639 

,$2,044,916 

$39, 221 
$65, 289, -369 


478, 716 
$20, 799, 375 

1,537,637 
$7,  436, 390 

1,623,768 
$14, 124, 703 

293, 761 
$2,611,331 


Nebraska,  8;  Nevada,  1;  Tennessee,  9;  Texas,  10;  Virginia,  16;'  Washington^  urWest  V^gi"i"a,  "rWisconsT^^^^^      Wyoglfng, 


$6,786,824 

$255, 200 

$8,746 

$23,929 

$3,301,522 

$941, 349 

4;  Floridai  1;  Georgia,  4;  Louisiana,  2;  Maine,  11;  Montana,  2; 


3 
$58,389 
$17,000 
$7,250 
$11,139 
$23,000 

7 

3 
$3,000 


$3,000 

3 
$3,000 


17 

20 

$8,160 

20 
$8,160 


$3,936 


$260 
$3,676 


$164,895 


4,057 
$117,208 

6,062 
$15,667 

1,221 
$11,  450 

1,741 
$7,665 
$6:000 
$500 
$900 


$55 
$6, 450 
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Ohio. 


Oklahoma. 


Oregon. 


Pennsylvania. 


$6,357,135 
5794,672 

$1,279,143 
$909,699 

$3,373,621 


316 
$293,534 

42 
$83,070 

274  1 
$310,464 

2+i 
$196,120  ' 

29  i. 
$14,344  I. 

2,473  1 

2,078  1 

2,237  1 

$1,309,021  j 

2,199  1 
$1,298,052  ] 

35 
$10,099 

3 
$870 


2,262 
2,210 
2,146 
2,114 
2,120 
2,122 
2,160 
2,168 
2,180 
2,574 
2,290 
2,342 

36 
36 
36 
33 
33 
33 
32 
33 
38 
36 
37 
37 

4 
2 
3 

3  !, 

3  1 
3  1 
1 
1 

3  i 

4  I 
7  , 

$648,940 
$17, 577 
$33,480 

$597, 743 

$140 
$25,022,324 


189,613 
$6,490,507 

148,  418 
$502,029 

1,447,778 
$14,954,687 

86,906 
$665,385 
$25,000 
$1,497,616 
$119,998 
$1,576 
$24,140 
S715,697 
$25,889 


3 

$121,760 
$10,000 
$63,300 
$28,150 
$20,300 
2 

1 
$3,600 


1 
$3,500 


1 
$3,500 


61 

25 

37 

$21,660 

33 

$20,680 

3 

$780 

1 
$200 


26 
29 
24 
31 
34 
38 
41 
39 
41 
35 
30 
28 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
7 
7 


2 

4 

3 

3 

$10,909 

$36 

$454 

$10, 419 


$236,964 


3,274 
$76, 170 

365 
.?892 

14.505 
$144,226 

735 
$3,016 


$8,250 
$2, 6.50 

""$250 
$1,500 


10 
$974, 727 
$191,817 
$168i 198 
$176, 429 
$438,283 
7 

60 
$72,914 

16 
$28,426 

44 
544,489 

40 
$42, 313 

4 
$2, 176 

322 

253 

246 

$156, 498 

244 
$164, 678 

1 
$520 

1 
$300 


238 
223 
230 
228 
229 
227 
229 
228 
244 
278 
282 
292 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$126, 178 
$6,400 
$6, 181 

$108,  397 

$6,200 
$2,389,902 


26,462 
$902,  812 

82, 870 
$233, 373 

60, 931 
.5711, 755 

2,831 
$17,  565 


$359,  .504 

$21,402 

$240 

$2, 036 

$54,913 

$85,702 


Rhode  Island. 


166 
$8,061,250 
$641,  478 
$1,721,817 
$1,021,341 
$4,676,614 

177 

337 
$361,896 

29 
$68,640 

308 
$293, 256 

278 
$279,830 

30 
$13,  426 

2,587 

2,238 

2,413 

$1, 469, 716 

2,380 
$1,469,255 

26 


7 
$1,563 


2,375 
2,343 
2,313 
2,316 
2,329 
2,304 
2,308 
2,329 
2,391 
2,485 
2,518 
2,649 

26 
27 
28 
26 
27 
26 
24 
24 
25 
26 
26 
27 

7 
7 
7 


$920, 321 

$110,  886 

$29  050 

$772, 170 

$8,215 
$27,784,202 


197,681 
$10,068,306 

363,  494 
81,670,071 

1,085,634 
$10, 1.56,  069 

112,  867 
.?1, 025,  377 


Utah. 


All  other  states.^ 


$3, 363, 793 

$145, 137 

SI, 813 

$23,314 

$1,237,264 

$193,058 


6 
$523, 142 
$25,800 
$60,940 
$44, 596 
$391,806 
7 

11 
$11,280 


S2,000 


9 
$8,680 


154 

148 

151 

$82,058 

151 
$82,058 


152 
162 
160 
148 
160 
162 
152 
ISO 
149 
151 
163 
153 


$34,  022 
$1,  900 
SI,  209 

$30,913 


$2, 290, 310 


89, 548 
$1,  438, 173 


$806, 189 

34, 801 

S2, 236 

$641 

$37, 950 

$320 


$147,604 

$10,000 

$8,200 

$9,800 

$119,664 

1 


$10,260 

3 
$5,040 

6 
$5,220 

2 
S3, 300 

4 
$1,920 

32 

29 

31 

$20,950 

31 
$20,950 


$16,595 

$3,246 

$342 

$13,008 


$613, 543 


12, 660 
$312, 164 

26,371 
$88,692 

3,740 
$33, 024 

3,330 

$27, 130 

$650 

$42, 600 

$4, 320 

$4, 160 

$803 


3 
$29,400 
$7,500 
$9,  .500 
$2,300 
$10, 100 
3 

1 
$1,800 

1 
$1,800 


11 
$6,116 


10 
$4, 751 


1 
$364 


SI,  815 


S210 
$1,605 


$57,661 


720 
$23,000 

826 
$3,300 

2,180 
$25, 960 

.  660 
$4,320 


$500 


$60 

$471 

$60 


113 
$38,002,988 
$2, 880, 132 
$7,176,054 
$5, 660,  752 
$22,286,050 


1,667 
$1,697,192 

75 
$207, 365 

1,492 
$1,489,827 

1,382 
$1,412,548 

110 
$77,279 


10 
11 


12 
13 


14 
15 


16 
17 


13,090 

18 

7,357 

19 

10,484 

20 

$6,610,926 

21 

9,876 

22 

$5,377,046 

23 

333 

24 

$151,579 

25 

275 

26 

$82,302 

27 

10,404 

28 

9,736 

29 

9,892 

30 

9,826 

31 

9,964 

32 

10,234 

33 

8,441 

34 

8,440 

35 

9,396 

36 

10, 192 

37 

10,900 

38 

11,088 

39 

328 

40 

252 

41 

289 

42 

319 

43 

327 

44 

■310 

45 

162 

46 

224 

47 

358 

48 

446 

49 

484 

50 

497 

61 

268 

62 

231 

.53 

225 

54 

244 

55 

260 

56 

299 

67 

254 

58 

254 

69 

360 

60 

311 

61 

299 

62 

305 

63 

$3,886,101 

64 

$62,943 

65 

$133,  325 

66 

$3,697,863 

67 

$1,970 

68 

$105,610,810 

69 

1,169,773 

70 

$39,904,891 

71 

1, 413,  221 

72 

$5,254,036 

73 

4,232,262 

74 

$46, 551,  .386 

75 

285,231 

76 

$2,290,516 

77 

$2,95C 

78 

$3,080,7.58 

79 

$390,68; 

80 

$8.62i 

81 

$133,361 

82 

$7,385.46( 

83 

$108, 141 

84 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  14.— COMBINED  SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING— DETAILED 


Products,  total  value 

Beef- 
Sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  beef) — 

Pounds 

Value ]/_ 

Canned- 
Pounds 

Value ][]""["\]\.\ 

Salted  and  cured— 

Pounds 

Value [.]'.['.".[.[[[. 

Mutton,  sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  mutton)— 

Pounds 

Value [[[ 

Veal,  sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  veal)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Pork—  *■ 

Sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  pork) — 

Pounds 

Value 

Salted- 
Pounds  

Value !!!.!!!.!!!!! 

Hams,  smoked  bacon,  sides,  and  shoulders — 

Pounds 

Value ' . ' 

Sausage,  fresh  and  cured — 

Pounds 

Value '.......'/. 

All  other  meat  sold  fresh  (exclusive  of  purchased  dressed  fresh  meat) — 

Pounds 

Value .. : " . " ." 

Canned  goods,  value [[[[ 

Refined  lard- 
Pounds  

Value ] .,."'. .""""[ 

Neutral  lard — ' 

Pounds 

Value ....!.!.!.!."!"!!."! 

Oleomargarine  oil- 
Gallons  

Value ].].!-!.!!!!!!! 

other  oils- 
Gallons  ' ; 

Value '..[."/. 

Soap- 
Pounds  

Value ]...!.","! 

Fertilizers — 

Tons 

Value 

Fertilizer  materials  (bones,  offal,  tankage,  etc.)  — 

Tons 

Value 

Glue- 
Pounds  

Value [.[.[."." 

Hides — 

Number 

Pounds '" 

Value :'.." 

Sheep  pelts- 
Number  

Value 

Wool- 
Pounds 

Value !!!'!!!!! 

Fine  chemicals  (pancreatin,  pepsin,  etc.) 

All  other  products '.'/.'/.'.'.. 

Amount  received  for  custom  or  contract  work ..'.'.'. 

Weight  of  animals  slaughtered  (pounds): 
Beeves- 
Gross  weight  on  the  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed [ 

Sheep- 
Gross  weight  on  the  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed "'."/. 

Hogs — 

Gross  weight  on  the  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed '..'.'.[\\ 

Calves- 
Gross  weight  on  the  hoof 

Net  weight  dressed //.'.'.[ 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned— 

Engines- 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower '.'."[.][][.] 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower !!!"!!!!! 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower ]!."!!!!!!!!!!" 

Water  motors- 
Number 

Horsepower !!!![!!!!.'] 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower '.'.'..'. 

Other  power,  horsepower ....'.'.'.". 

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower ".[.]'.[][[[ 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower. 


Minnesota. 


$17,  .526, 707 


55, 358, 469 
$2,850,777 


$42,817 

8, 283, 313 
$526, 449 

2, 120;934 
$132, 450 


43, 542, 306 
$3, 204, 733 

62,5.'i6,395 
$4,240,053 

19, 186, 367 
$1,919,16? 

8,151,961 
$696, 695 

794, 420 
$72,200 


Missouri. 


26,325,566 
$1,925,587 

110,000 
$8,000 

283,912 
$142, 517 

1,1.50 

$576 

147,200 
$4,256 

7,010 
$150,979 

533 
$3, 888 


$60,031,1,33 


315,665,100 
$19,171,944 

1,985,936 
$54,282 

904, 663 
$56,576 

23, 555, 759 
$1,834,  ,529 

5,421,809 
$386, 860 


118,797,174 
$8,444,749 

1.31,795,452 
$9,624,998 

63,962,310 
$5, 887, 371 

19,272,945 
$1, 304,  473 

2,630,218 

$120, 690 

$9,836 

28, 878, 170 
$2,018,428 

4,337,120 
$295, 158 

1,829,250 
$1,021,529 

235, 269 
$96, 655 


New  Jersey. 


$17,238,076 


21,653,910 
$1,837,742 


293,925 
$32,973 

21,468,265 
$1,938,163 

10,092,263 
$1,059,149 


121,630,717 
$8, 166, 464 

6, 440. 860 
$546, 9,36 

12,884,743 
$1,271,008 

3,686,223 
$371, 815 

1, 365, 846 


New  York. 


2,927,178 
$155,735 

2,496,471 
$174,857 


126, 784 
6, 687, 904 
$664, 461 

188, 791 
$187,802 


$761,682 
$1,719 


111,047,646 
66, 163, 369 

17, 364, 584 
8, 429, 203 

207,961,068 
162,839,029 

3,332,305 
2,183,103 

16 
1,643 


8,263 
$207, 171 

33,996 
$409,909 


612, 670 
37,971,556 
$3, 349, 715 

680,261 
$647, 801 


U 
136 


$6, 187, 434 
$2,025 


593,049,472 
324, 827, 196 

47,661,642 
23,731,886 

473,619,060 
373, 860, 330 

9,303,602 
5,839,916 

27 
9, 631 


71 
7,647 


121 
1,999 


5,000 
$700 


100 
$1,400 

5,249 
$51,428 


86,064 
3,230,649 
$301,230 

602, 642 
$667,247 

154, 748 
$42,811 


$610,090 
$12,260 


43,313,960 
22, 826, 682 

40,633,220 
21,468,266 

177,674,113 
140,727,525 

15, 619, 970 
10, 180, 539 


23 
677 


5 
127 


$73,218,198 


310,606,638 
$26,119,579 

2,460,000 
$447,903 

15,145,733 
$759, 210 

63,436,207 
$5,991,233 

26, 400, 486 
$2,606,948 


123,177,559 
$9, 1.30, 670 

28,146,502 
$2, 633, 425 

78,349,412 
$8,079,191 

12,481,377 
$1, 028, 106 

2, 828, 916 
$237, 168 
$280,270 

27,840,103 
$1,927,559 

7, 258, 608 
$486, 196 

3,678,246 
$2,035,419 

1,304,760 
$812, 413 


North  Carolina, 
$192,223 


1,724,036 
$115,694 


7,332 
$164,964 

3,408 
$68, 698 


607,034 
36,892,215 
$3,748,693 

2,069,663 
$1,101,878 

5,187,937 
$1,997,334 


$3,667,311 
$5, 130 

673,816,462 
317,496,778 

121,468,439 
63,460,207 

266,504,530 
209,327,564 

40,814,290 
26,538,366 


93 
6,304 


66 
8(i0 


36 
436 


145 


252,838 
$16,960 


$6,385 


127,225 
$10,286 


60 
$1,200 

75 
$1,600 


4,758 
181,690 
$11,667 

6,062 
$2,231 


$25,960 
$450 


3,408,050 
1,724,036 

505,676 
252,838 

17r,300 
127,225 

158,950 
85,090 
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Oliio. 


Oklahoma. 


Oregon. 


Pennsylvania. 


Rhode  Island. 


S28,72<.,044 


89,925,370 
$5,967,126 

986,720 
$98,672 

2,434,645 
$175,972 

5,406.034 
$472,931 

6,680,682 
$610,883 


49,033.932 
$4,514,599 

38,230,873 
$3,015,005 

78,202,528 
$7,167,719 

17,402,744 
$1,285,789 

4,155,474 
$241,956 
$45,556 

43,318,526 
$3,022,312 

5,862,140 
$405,378 

130,250 
$73,440 

107,500 
$48,645 


945 
$16,901 

6,572  i 
$87,191 

I 
218,400 
$14,500 

254,572 
11,638,587 
$1,037,295 

148, 118 
$101,427 


$313,967 
$11, 780 


181,281,521 
94,937,825 

11,046,121 
5,413,234 

291,857,523 
228,427,393 

11,611,732 
6, 795, 882 

64 
4,368 


117 
4,111 


14 
196 


1.480.200 
!?75,523 


167,000 
$9,202 

14,890 
$1,162 

IJO.714 
S3, 710 


578,600 
$39,904 

864,000 
$60,480 

739.200 
S59,  7S4 

104,000 
$8,000 


S2, 907, 154 


13,525,565 
$882,814 


425,000 
$21,500 

3.785,414 
$223, 207 

■293,980 
-■<19.  S22 


2.148,669 
SlS.i,6.57 

1.613.701 
$13?..  741 

7,633,646 
$764, 864 

1,041,720 
$79, 150 


195,080  i 
$13,557 


2, 449, 740 
$220, 023 


2,248 
.?1, 124 


3,906 
172,240 
$14, 133 

365 
$210 


$2,176 
$2.5 


2, 845, 400 
1,480,200 

27,935 
14,890 

3,022,410 
2, 426,  ,570 

101, 190 
60,714 

1 
80 


455 
$9,000 


129,386 
$9,700 

26,  493 

1,533,083 

S131,603 

13,267 
$9,996 

764, 462 
$150,000 


$,55,090 


26,676,430 
14, 158, 427 

8,20.3,846 
3,7.1.0,4.52 

13,219,813 
10,314,994 

472, 120 
293.980 


372 


12 
324 


6 
30  : 


8.12. 321. 089 


117,319,123 
$9, 436, 666 


924, 173 
$88,  :'n4 


15,035,808 
$1,440,490 


9,097,823 
$987,297 


37,333,942 
53,296,575 

11,175,853 
S931.356 

66,894,209 
$6,747,993 

23,007,722 
$2,02.5,240 

13,498,980 
$939, 079 


S2,499,44J 


27,670,477 
$2,033,961 

6,458,996 
$500,657 

294,628 
S147;  ,314 

705,631 
$321, 699 


3,7,59 
$71,260 

4,656 

.S«9.  .382 


290,259 
14,619,934 
?1. 469, 705 

363, 494 
8336,037 

7,140 

51,285 

$200 

81,473,368 

$4,131 


222,209,735 
120,379,711 

30,315,321 
16, 128, 819 

193,349,941 
1.53,204,323 

1.5,394,449 
9,126,309 

76 
7,546 


3, 724, 440 
$353,079 

6,522,947 
8497,013 

8, 439, 327 
$873, 134 

2.581,420 
$211,946 

1,900.000 
$186,000 


6,077,400 
$363,218 

20,800 
$1,.560 


922 
$11,536 


23,457,480 
18,487,340 


137 
0.761 


6 
242 


138 


3 
150 


55 


15 
104 


rtali. 

Si'i.'.a.  :;i4 


0,382,120 
$373,514 


25,400 
$1,420 

1,414,405 
$87,780 

301,000 
$27,440 


303,075 
$21,. 596 


56,500 
$5,020 


153,600 
$17,040 


302,600 
$23, 742 


65,200 
$5,964 

6,000 
$480 


12, 790 
604,000 
$61,  447 

26,371 
$22,218 


$4,808 


13,029,600 
6,390,120 

2,849,810 
1,414,405 

736,300 
584,200 

475,075 
301,000 


$74, 454 


412,000 
$25,530 


37, 432 
13,843 

46,600 
$3, 801 


218,900 
$17,003 

32,  SOO 
$2,600 

.52,000 
$6,240 

26,000 
$2,600 

.32,500 
$985 


26,000 
$2,340 


1,480 
51,600 
$4, 164 

825 
SS03 

400 
$120 


$4,025 
$400 


736,000 
412,000 

67,625 
37, 432 

4.55,000 
361,900 

8.5,600 
40,600 

3 

70 


All  other  states.   ■ 


$121,287,422        so 


571,048,575 
$33, 421, 388 

7,999,972 
$311, 855 

17,523,115 
$764, 447 

61,894,251 
$4,232,083 

33,336,516 
$2,552,594 


165,769,656 
$12,024,040 

224,960,948 
$16, 325, 392 

190,917,723 
$18, 855, 227 

47,328,847 
$3, 181, 889 

20,518,441 

$1, 150, 898 

$767, 253 

136,627,377 
$9,  .587, 217 

14, 507, 830 
$1,008,042 


2,035,442   111 
$1,087,682   112 

935,570 
$573, 439 

12,727,369 
$.354, 476 

17,508 
$591,646 

18,842 
$329,967 

2,203,617 
$161,879 

1,365,340 
74,778,128 
$6,753,831 

1,416,571 
$1,407,021 

168, 771 
$58, 462 
$16,991 
$5,698,079 
$81,624 


1,162,361,260 
622,619,659 

126,161,903 
61,034,041 

945,606,301 
714,968,372 

62,642,051 
35,953,081 


176 
16,312 


2 
125 


342 
6,469 


14  154 

185  155 

100  ;  156 

185  1  157 
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MANUFACTURED   ICE. 


Bv  Hugh  B.  Meloy, 


-Not  many  years  ago  ice  was  a  great  luxui'v  to  per- 
sons living  south  of  the  natm'al  ice  zone,  and  even  to  a 
large  proportion  of  those  living  in  northern  cities,  but 
it  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  necessity  both 
for  industrial  enterprises  and  for  domestic  iise. 

The  statistics  concerning  the  manufacture  of  ice  are 
of  considerable  interest,  especially  as  the  industr}^  has 
passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  is  now 
firmly  established.  As  presented  in  this  report  the 
statistics  relate  to  estabhshments  engaged  exclusively 
in  the  manufactiffe  of  ice  for  sale. 

In  many  instances  cold  storage  systems  were  oper- 


ated in  connection  with  ice  plants,  and  in,  such  cases 
their  receipts  have  been  included  in  the  totals  for  ' '  all 
other  products."  Xo  statistics  are  shown  for  ice 
manufactured  in  breweries,  in  meat,  provision,  and 
cold  storage  warehouses,  and  in  other  plants  that  pro- 
duce it  for  their  own  use  and  not  for  sale.  The  pro- 
duction made  for  sale  by  such  establishments  comprises 
the  partial  products  of  establishments  engaged  pri- 
marily in  the  manufacture  of  other  products. 

Table  1  presents  in  summarized  form  the  totals  for 
the  industry  as  retmned  at  each  census  from  1870  to 
1905,  with  the  percentages  of  increase  for  each  period. 


Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1870  TO  1905. 


PER   CENT   OF  INCREASE. 


Number  of  establishments. 
Capital. 


Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. 
Salaries. 


Wage^eamers,  average  number. 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 


Women  16  years  and  over. 
Wages 

Children  under  16  years 


Miscellaneous  expenses. 
Cost  of  materials  used. . 
Value  of  products 


m. 

S23. 


.    1,320 

1592,001 

2,332 

001,111 

10, 101 
649,162 

10,029 

538,163 

18 

S3, 978 
54 

$7,021 
014,861 
011,325 
790,045 


S38 
SI 


$1, 

$3, 

$13, 


787 

204,054 

1,545 

234,803 

6,933 

424,305 

6,889 

416,844 

8 

.?3,592 

36 

$3,869 

779,890 

339, 724 

874,513 


3  $345, 
2, 

SI,  095, 
2, 

SI, 094, 


SI 
$477 


$4,900,983 


1880 


35 
$1,251,200 

(') 
(.*) 
447 
8140,885 
389 
(') 

SO 
(.*) 

8 

W 

(?) 

$158,112 

$544,763 


1870 


$434,000 

(.*) 
(*) 

97 
$40,600 

96 
(') 


1900        1890 

to      ;      to 
1905        1900 


1880 

to 

1890 


1870 

to 

1880 


1 
« 

$82,165 
$258,250 


67.7 
74.3 
50.9 
62.1 
45.7 
62.1 
45.6 
62.1 

125.0 
10.7 
50.0 
81.5 

125.6 
80.0 
71.5 


254.5 
288.0 
251.9 
257.7 
145.3 
212.4 
145.1 
212.1 

534.3 
687.0 

775.0 
188.3 

532.2 
677.9 
622.6 



360.8 
247.0 
305.2 

140.0 
184.1 
272.8 
255.0 
183.1 

87.5 

700.0 

495.0 
799.7 

92.4 
110.9 

1  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  163  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products.  These  establishments  made  ice  to  the  value  of 
$1,899,912. 

"The  figures  reported  for  1900  include  the  statistics  for  12  establishments,  the  schedules  for  which  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  m  the  totals  fortius 
industry  as  presented  in  the  general  report  on  Manufactures,  Parts  I  and  II. 

'Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

<  Not  reported  separately. 

5  Not  reported. 


The  growth  of  the  industry  since  the  census  of  1870 
has  been  marvelous,  the  number  of  ice  producing 
plants  having  increased  from  4  in  that  year  to  1,320  at 
the  census  of  1905.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
plants  at  the  census  of  1905  compared  with  that  of 
1900  is  very  marked,  particularly  as  it  does  not 
include  the  large  number  of  ice  making  and  refrigerat- 
ing plants  installed  in  the  breweries  and  cold  storage 
warehouses.  Between  1870  and  1905  the  invested 
capital  increased  from  $434,000    to  $66,592,001;  the 


value  of  products,  from  $258,250  to  $23,790,045 ;  and 
the  number  of  employees,  from  97  to  12,433. 

In  1870  ice  was  worth  from  $20  to  $30  per  ton,  while 
for  1905  the  average  value  was  $3.12  for  the  same  unit. 

A  few  years  ago  artificiallj^  produced  ice  was  soft  and 
very  perishable,  but  that  made  according  to  the  im- 
proved methods  in  use  at  present  is  as  hard  and  lasting 
as  any  that  can  be  obtained  from  natural  sources.  The 
cost  of  the  production  of  ice  during  the  experimental 
stage  of  the  industry  was  much  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
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matured  and  perfected  product  of  the  present  day. 
This  high  cost  was  due  principally  to  inferior  machin- 
ery, which  caused  a  loss  by  the  leakage  of  gas  and  by 
an  abnormal  consumption  of  fuel.  These  objection- 
able features  have  been  overcome  by  the  introduction 
of  perfected  compressors  and  condensation  and  expan- 


sion coils,  and  the  employment  of  competent  engineers 
with  the  result  that  the  present  condition  of  inexpen- 
sive production  has  been  made  possible. 

The  great  advancement  of  the  ise  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  perhaps  more  graphically  indicated 
in  the  following  diagram: 


DiAGBAM  1.— COMPARATIVE  GROWTH  OF  CAPITAL  AND  PRODUCTS:  1870  TO  1905. 
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Number  of  establishments. — Table  2  shows,  for  1900 
and  1905,  the  total  number  of  establishments  manu- 
facturing ice  and  the  number  of  compressor  and  absorp- 
tion systems  in  use  in  each  state  and  territory  engaged 
in  the  industry. 


Table  2. — Number    of    establishments,   by    systems,  by  geographic 
divisions,  and  by  states  and  territories:  1905  and  1900. 


STATE  OR  TEKBITOKY. 


United  States 1,320 


NUMBEK  OF 
ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 


1905 


..■^2lfl 


North  Atlantic  division  . 


Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island.. 

Connecticut 

New  Yorlc 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania . . 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carohna 

Georgia 

Florida 


217 


787 
147 


1 

3 

7 

58 

39 

■109 

266 


2 

5 

41 

26 

73 

170 


10 

=  27 

6 

'48 

130 

32 

18 

48 

47 


NUMBER  OF  SYSTEMS. 


Compressor.        Absorption 


1905 


1,100 
200 


1 

3 

6 

.53 

35 

102 


1905 


232 


1900 


4 

2 
5 

59 


4 

4 

6 

16 

21 


1  One  establishment  used  both  the  compressor  and  absorption  systems. 

2  One  establishment  used  the  vacuum  system. 


Table  2. — Number  of  establishments,  by  systems,  by  geographic 
and  by  states  and  territories:  1905  and  1900 — Continued. 


JTOMBER    OF 
ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 

-NUMBER  OF  SYSTEMS. 

STATE  OB  TEBKITORY. 

Compressor. 

Absorption. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

North  Central  division 

281 

172 

224 

116 

60 

56 

Ohio 

169 

166 

143 

1 

4 

S3 

1 

44 

430 

42 
47 
29 

3' 

31 

1 

19 

245 

55 

38 

35 

1 

3 

52 

1 

39 

365 

30 
25 
20 

15 
29 
9 

12 

22 
9 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

2 
28 

1 
10 

165 

1 
1 

1 
3 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

5 
70 

9 
80 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

"48 
37 
39 

137 

162 
38 
22 
22 

125 

126 

31 
27 
23 
23 
36 
18 
3 
7 
77 

53 

25 
31 
25 
30 
54 
38 
21 
21 
120 

114 

12 
22 
14 
13 
13 
18 
3 
5 
65 

43 

26 
6 

14 
8 
9 

19 
5 
9 

10 

23 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory 

1 
1 
5 

14 

Oklahoma 

2> 

12 

10 

Texas 

Western  division  . . . 

Idaho ■... 

1 

13 

1 

2 

12 

20 

<54 

6" 

4 
9 
1 

i" 

9 
20 

1 

12 

5 

13 

1 

2 

9 

20 

61 

Colorado 

2 
2 
9 

1 

4 
2 

4 

2 

New  Mexico... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washmgton 

4 
9 

16 

3 

Oregon 

California 

5 

4 

'i  T^w'i^L^J^hr'l^'™®?*^  "^i"^  ^"^'^  *^«  compressor  and  absorption  systems. 
Two  establishments  used  both  the  compressor  and  absorption  systems. 
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At  the  census  of  1900  the  number  of  states  iur 
which  ice  producing  plants  were  reported  was  37, 
while  at  the  census  of  1905  the  number  was  41,  the 
4  additional  states  being  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin, 
Idaho,  and  Nevada.  In  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion the  Southern  states  had  a  much  larger  number 
of  ice  manufacturing  plants  than  the  Northern  and 
Western  states. 

The  states  for  which  no  ice  plants  were  reported  are 
as  follows:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Michi- 
gan, ilinnesota.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, and  Wyoming,  all  of  which  are  located  in  a  sec- 
tion especially  adapted  to  the  production  of  natural 
ice.  There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of  cold  stor- 
age warehouses  in  these  states. 

Of  the  two  fundamental  systems  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ice,  the  compressor  system  predominated  at 
the  two  censuses.  According  to  the  reports  for  1905, 
1,100  estabhshments  used  the  compressor  system  and 
only  232  the  absorption  system.  The  excess  of  the 
number  of  systems  over  the  number  of  establishments 
reporting  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  12  establish- 
ments used  both  the  compressor  and  the  absorption 
systems  and  1  used  the  vacuum  system. 


Although  the  outlay  of  capital  required  for  installa- 
tion is  much  greater  for  the  compressor  system  of 
manufacture  than  for  the  absorption  system,  the  for- 
mer system  is  apparently  superseding  the  latter 
throughout  tlie  country  with  the  exception  of  certain 
parts  of  the  South,  where  the  opinion  seems  to  prevail 
that  the  heavy  compressors  and  the  other  requisite 
machinery  do  not  work  to  advantage,  because  of  the 
extreme  heat  produced,  consequently,  in  those  sec- 
tions the  absorption  system,  requiring  less  machinery 
and  a  smaller  amount  of  labor,  predominates.  Florida 
and  Kentucky  are  the  only  states  in  which  the  number 
of  establishments  using  the  absorption  system  was 
greater  than  the  number  using  the  compressor  system. 

Map  1  shows  the  northern  limit  of  manufactiired 
ice,  as  indicated  by  the  reports  received  at  the  census 
of  1905.  The  approximate  southern  limit  of  natural 
ice  is  defined  by  a  line  indicating  an  average  mean 
temperature  of  32°  F.  for  January,  1904,  according 
to  the  reports  of  the  observers  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  and  a  middle  zone  lying  between 
these  lines  may  be  termed  the  competitive  area, 
since  in  it  both  the  natural  and  the  artificial  ice  are 
produced. 


Map  1.— zones    OF    NATURAL    AND    MANUFACTURED  ICE:  1905. 


NORTHERN  LIMIT  OF  MANOFACTUREO  \ 
ICE   AT    THE    CENSUS   OF      1905.  '\ 


AVERAGE   MEAN    TEMPERATURE    OF 

32°  F     FOR     JANUARY,  1904. 

THE  FIGURES  REPRESENTTHE  NUMBER  OF   ICE  \ 

WANUFACTURING  ESTABUSHMENTS  IN   EACH    STATE\ 


No  reports  of  the  manufacture  of  ice  were  receivetl 
at  the  census  of  1905  from  any  part  of  the  territory 
north  of  the  line  shown  on  the  map  as  the  "northern 
limit  of  manufactured  ice."  This  indicates  apparently 
that  in  that  northern  territory  the  crop  of  natural  ice 
is  plentiful  and  can  be  harvested  and  sold  at  a  price 
lower  than  the  cost  of  the  artificial  product.  The  zone 
below  the  line  that  marks  an  average  mean  tempera- 


ture of  32°  F.  for  January,  1904,  is  made  up  of  territory 
in  which  the  manufactured  article  is  used  almost 
exclusively,  because  of  the  expense  of  procuring 
natirral  ice.  Although  manufactured  ice  has  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  in  this  territory,  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  natural  ice  from  the  North  is  still  received 
at  some  of  the  larger  cities,  especially  those  along  the 
seacoast. 
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Capital. — Table  3  shows  the  absolute  and  per  cent 
distribution  of  capital  for  1900  and  1905,  and  the  per 
cent  of  increase. 

Table  3. — Capital,  with  per  cent  each  item  forms  of  total,  and  per 
cent  of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


CENSUS, 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 
of 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
ol  total. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Total . .   . . 

566,592,001 

100.0 

838,204,054 

100.0 

74  3 

Laud . . 

8,855,242 
15,  429,  399 

36,451,321 
5,856,039 

13.3 
23.2 

54.7 
8.8 

4,679,379 
7,387,014 

22,852,158 
3,285,503 

12.3 
19.3 

59.8 
8.6 

89.2 

Buildings 

108.9 

Machinery  ,tools,and 

implements 

Cash  and  sundries. . , 

59.5 
78.2 

As  shown  by  Table  3,  machinery,  tools,  and  imple- 
ments was  the  principal  item  according  to  value  at 
both  censuses.  At  the  census  of  1905  as  compared 
with  that  of  1900,  the  capital  invested  in  compressors, 
engines,  pumps,  boilers,  condensers,  and  all  other 
requisite  apparatus  and  equipment  increased  $13,599,- 
163,  or  59.5  per  cent;  the  value  of  the  buildings,  the 
next  largest  item,  increased  $8,042,385,  or  108.9  per 
cent;  and  the  value  of  the  land,  $4,175,863,  or  89.2 
per  cent;  while  cash  on  hand,  bills  receivable,  unset- 
tled ledger  accounts,  raw  materials,  stock  in  process 
of  manufacture,  finished  products  on  hand,  and  other 
sundries,  increased  in  value  $2,570,536,  or  78.2  per 
cent. 

Materials  used. — Table  4  is  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  cost  of  the  different  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ice,  with  the  percentages  that  the  cost  of  the 
various  items  forms  of  the  total  at  the  census  of  1905. 

Table  4. — Materials  used,  by  kind  and  cost,  with  per  cent  of  total: 

1905. 


Total 

Ammonia 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

Freight 

All  other  materials 


86,011,325 


613, 138 
1, 365, 316 

77, 577 
328, 794 

81, 176 
545, 325 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


100.0 


10.2 

72,6 

1.3 

1.3 
9.1 


It  is  evident  from  the  figures  in  Table  4  that  the  cost 
of  the  refrigerant  employed  is  very  low  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  fuel  used,  which  is  the  largest  item  of 
expense.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  used,  for  which 
a  cost  of  $613,138  was  reported,  was  returned  as 
3,428,431  pounds.  The  mill  supplies  include  oil,  waste, 
belting,  packing,  and  all  supplies  consumed  in  the 
operation  of  the  machinery,  and  the  item  "all  other 
materials"  includes  salt,  chloride  of  calcium,  cases, 
cartons,  etc. 

Anhydrous  ammonia  is  reported  as  having  cost 
$522,275,  or  85.2  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  expended 


for  all  the  ammonia  used,  the  cost  of  the  aqua  ammonia 
being  only  $90,863.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
two  kinds  of  ammonia  results  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
compressor  systems,  which  constitute  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  systems,  anhydrous  or  dry  ammonia  is 
used  almost  exclusively,  while-  in  the  refrigeration 
process  of  the  absorption  system  aqua  ammonia  is 
used  chieflj'-. 

Products. — Table  5  shows  the  production  of  ice,  by 
tons,  for  the  states  and  territories,  arranged  according 
to  the  number  of  establishments  at  the  census  of  1905. 

Table  5. — Number  of  establishments  and  tons  of  ice  manufactured, 
by  states  and  territories:  1905. 


STATE   OR  TERRITORY. 


United  States.. 

Texas 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

New  York 

California 

Missouri 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Virginia.' 

Florida 

Kansas 

Illinois 

Alabama 

New  Jersey 

Arkansas 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

North  Carolina 

West  Virginia 

Maryland 

Indian  Territory 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Carolina 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Washington 

Delaware 

Connecticut 

New  Mexico 

District  of  Columbia, 

Iowa 

Rhode  Island 

.^11  other  states  ^ 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1,320 


125 
109 
69 
66 
62 
58 
54 
53 


Quantity 
of  ice 

manufac- 
tured 
(tons). 


7, 199, 448 


426,755 

988,853- 

499.922 

285,511 

300,334 

847,935  ~ 

319,423 

411,818 

222,555 

233,424 

166,909 

169,051 

166,718 

260,542 

129,620 

238, 172 

138,015 

136,368 

177,824 

110, 414 

96,588 

228,541  , 

45,476 

51,181 

39,738 

75,803 

113,049 

27,580 

51,872 

38,692 

35,175 

16,337 

84,524 

26,872 

9,331 

28,526 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows :  Idaho, 1;  Massachusetts,  1; 
Nebraska,  1;  Nevada,  2;  Utah,  1;  Wisconsin.  1. 

The  leading  states  according  to  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments were  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  New  York,  California,  and  Missouri.  Ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  ice  produced,  however,  the 
rank  of  the  states  differs  considerably,  the  10  lead- 
ing ones  being  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Texas,^ 
Missouri,  California,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  IlUnois,  and 
New  Jersey. 

Table  6  is  a  comparative  statement  for  1900  and 
1905  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  different  kinds 
of  ice  produced,  with  the  corresponding  percentages 
of  increase. 

The  quantity  of  can  ice  manufactured  increased 
2,556,025  tons,  or  61.7  per  cent,  and  the  value 
$8,157,387,  or  63.4  per  cent;  while  the  plate  ice  in- 
creased 348,984  tons,  or  225.6  per  cent,  in  the  quantity 
produced,  and  $989,242,  or  224.5  percent,  in  the  value. 
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Table  6. — Le  manufactured,  by  kind,  quantity,  and  raluc.  with  per 
cent  of  increase:  190.)  and  190ii. 


Total  tons . . 
Total  value . 


1905 


1900 


Per  cent 
of 


7, 199,  148  I        4,294,439 
$22, 450,  .TO       513,303.874 


07.6 
IW.8 


Can  ice: 

Tons :  fi,69.J,7S9  ,         4,13»,7li4 

Value $21, 1130. .■.47  !    S12.  sin.  Uio  \ 

Plate  ice: 

Tons .TO,  059             l,-i4.r)75 

Value $l,429,9.5li  ,           S440,714 


61.7 
63.4 


225.6 
224.. -1 


The  can  ice  process  of  manufacturing  is  used  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  plate  process.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  formerly  the  funda- 
mental principles  governing  the  elimination  of  foreign 
substances  without  distillation  were  not  understood. 
During  distillation  all  foreign  objects,  such  as  mud  and 
germs,  are  removed  from  the  water,  and,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  proper  temperature,  clear  ice  is  produced. 
With  the  plate  system  no  distillation  is  required,  only 
a  continual  circulation  of  the  water  to  be  frozen  being 
necessary.     The  objects  in  solution  collect  slowly  in 


the  center  of  the  tank,  and  since  the  water  is  never 
frozen  there  they  are  drawn  off  when  the  ice  gets  thick 
enough  to  pull.  It  is  said  that  all  the  objectionable 
phases  have  been  overcome  in  the  perfected  plate 
.system,  and  that  a  pure  crystal  ice  is  produced  at  the 
minimum  average  cost  of  50  cents  per  ton.^ 

During  the  last  intercensal  period  the  development 
of  both  the  can  and  the  plate  ice  making  systems  was 
rapid,  the  increase  in  either  case  being  noteworthy. 

The  ice  sold  by  establishments  engaged  primarily  in 
the  manufactiire  of  other  products  is  an  important 
factor  and  has  to  be  considered  in  determining  the 
total  production  manufactured  for  sale.  The  chief 
establishments  producing  ice  as  a  by-product  or  par- 
tial product  are  breweries  and  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing  establishments. 

Table  7  shows  the  partial  products  of  such  estab- 
lishments together  with  the  production  of  the  ice  indus- 
try proper,  the  total  production,  and  .the  number  of 
estabhshments  reporting  manufactured  ice  as  a  partial 
product  and  a  chief  product,  by  states,  for  1905. 

'  "Ice  and  Refrigeration,"  June,  1905. 


Table    7.— TOTAL    ICE   PRODUCTION— ICE   INDUSTRY   AND    PARTIAL   PRODUCTS    &F   OTHER    INDUSTRIES,    BY 

STATES:  1905. 


NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 


Total. 


I 

Icein-.P^rt'"! 


United  States.. .  1.483 

Alabama 43 

Arkansas 41 

Calilomia 62 

District  of  Colombia .  .  10 

Georgia 54 

Illinois 58 

Indiana 70 

Kansas 50 

Kentucky 52 

Mississippi 43 

Missouri 66 

New  York 66 

Ohio 93 

Oregon 27 

Pennsylvania 123 

Rhode  Island 6 

Tennessee 42 

Texas 1,34 

Virginia '  51 

All  other  states ,  392 


1,320 


39 
38 
54 
6 
48 

43 
66 
44 
48 
37 

53 
58  I 
69  ; 
20  1 
109 

3 
37 

125  ' 
48  i 
1375 


3 

m 


Aggregate 


Ice  industry. 


Partial  products. 


Plate. 


Tons. 


8,014,137 


144,843 
144, 277 
331,803 
131,349 
241,205 

342, 198 
311,517 
185,603 
265, 620 
143, 131 

551,033 
915, 961 
621,542 
43,  456 
1,017,380 

33,800 
192, 697 
490, 414 
189, 109 
1,717,199 


Value. 


Value. 


Tons.  Value.  Tons.         Value.        Tons.      Value, 


$24,350,415  I      7,199,448 


578, 511 
456,813 
1,106,511 
369, 502 
873, 0.59 

915,824 
765,776 
610,339 
790,252 
610,851 

1,249,581 
1,871,916 
1, 366, 950 
219, 149 
2, 766,  482 

67, 986 
727, 263 

2,220,874 
653, 482 

6,129,294 


129, 620 
138,015 
319,423 
84, 524 
222, 555 

260, 542 
285, 511 
166, 718 
233, 424 
136, 368 

411, 818 
847, 935 
499,922 
39, 738 
988,853 

9,331 

177, 824 

426, 755 

166,909 

1,653,663 


822,450,603 


529, 433 
436,312 
1,042,722 
260,990 
814,856 

812,977 
707,576 
552, 183 
698, 115 
582, 465 

1,039,128 
1,725,653 
1,147,007 
191,914 
2, 685, 128 

19,023 
674, 560 

2,014,702 
587,961 

3, 927, 798 


814,  689 


15,223 
6,262 
12,380 
46, 825 
18,650 

81,656 
26, 006 
18,885 
32, 196 
6,763 

139,215 
68,026 

121,620 
3,718 
28,527 

24, 469 
14, 873 
63,659 
22,200 
63,536 


9, 912 


49,078 
20, 501 
63,789 
108, 512 
58,203 

102,847 
58, 200 
58, 156 
92, 137 
28,386 

210,453 

146,263 

219, 943 

27,235 

81,354 

48,963 
52, 703 

206, 172 
65,  .521 

201,  496 


754, 923 


15,223 
6,262 
11,504 
19, 825 
18,650 

81,656 
26, 006 
18,885 
32, 196 
6,763 

123,095 

66,826 

113,690 

3,718 

28,527 

24, 469 
14, 873 
63,659 
22,200 
56, 896 


SI,  760, 564 


49, 078 
20, 501 
59,409 
37,512 
68,203 

102, 847 
58,200 
58, 166 
92, 137 
28, 386 

178, 213 
143, 080 
211, 083 
27, 235 
81,354 

48,963 
52, 703 

206, 172 
66,521 

181,811 


59, 766 


876 
27,000 


16, 120 
1,200 
7,930 


$139,348 


4,380 
71,000 


32,240 
3,183 


'Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Arizona,  13;  Colorado,  16;  Connecticut,  7;  Delaware,  10;  Florida,  47;  Idaho,  I;  Indian  Territory,  22;  Iowa,  4; 
Louisiana,  62;  Maryland,  27;  Massachusetts,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  Nevada,  2;  New  Jersey,  39;  New  Mexico,  7;  North  Carolina,  32;  Oklahoma,  22;  South  Carolina,  18; 
Utah,  1;  Washington,  12;  West  Virginia,  30;  Wisconsin,  1.  ^,  ,  ^,       ,  ^    ^^       .,,     .       „    ^,     ^^  ^ 

2 Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Arizona,  2;  Colorado,  1;  Connecticut,  2;  Florida,!;  Idaho,  1;  New  Jersey,  2;  New  Mexico,  2;  North  Caro- 
lina,!; Oklahoma,!;  Washington,  2;  West  Virginia,  2. 


Of  the  total  number  of  establishments  manufactur- 
ing ice  for  sale,  the  establishments  manufacturing  ice 
as  a  partial  product  constituted  1 1  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  and  their  production  formed  10.2  per  cent  in 
quantity  of  the  total  ice  manufactured  for  sale  and  7.8 
per  cent  in  value. 


The  average  value  per  ton  of  the  ice  manufactured 
as  a  partial  product  was  materially  less  than  that  for 
the  ice  industry  proper,  the  former  being  $2. .33  per 
ton  as  compared  with  $3.12  per  ton  for  the  latter.  In 
certain  states  the  production  of  establishments  other- 
wise classified  forms  a  large  part  of  the  total  product, 
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notably  as  follows :  In  Rhode  Island,  the  partial  prod- 
uct constituted  72.4  per  cent  of  the  total  ice  manufac- 
tured for  sale;  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  35.6  per 
cent; '  Missouri,  25.3  per  cent;  Illinois,  23.9  per  cent; 
Ohio,  19.6  per  cent;  Texas,  13  per  cent;  Kentucky, 
12.1  per  cent;  Virginia,  11.7  per  cent;  Alabama,  10.5 
per  cent;  and  Kansas,  10.2  per  cent. 

Tlie  industry  in  large  cities. — Table  8  is  a  summary 
of  the  statistics  of  ice  manufacture  for  cities  of  20,000 
inhabitants  and  over,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 


rank  according  to  the  number  of  tons  produced  for 
1905. 

According  to  the  amount  of  ice  produced  New  York, 
by  reason  of  its  enormous  population,  ranked  first 
among  the  cities  for  1905  and  for  1900.  Of  the  778,991 
tons  manufactured  for  1905,  739,717  tons  were  can 
ice  and  the  remainder  plate  ice.  For  Philadelphia, 
which  ranked  next  in  production,  460,817  tons  were 
reported,  of  which  403,160  tons  were  can  ice  and  the 
remainder  plate  ice. 


Table  8.— SUMMARY  FOR  (JITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  IN  1900  OF  20,000  AND  OVER:  1905. 


Total. 


Rank 
by 
num- 
ber of 
tons. 


NewYork,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn  borough \ 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

boroughs 

Richmond  and  Queens  j 
boroughs ' 

Philadelphia,  Pa ' 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Washington,  D.  C 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Norfolk,  Va 

Dallas,  Tex 

Mobile,  Ala 

Evansville,  Ind 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Portland,  Oreg 

Seattle,  Wash 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Augusta,  Ga 

Eicnmond,  Va 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Camden,  N.J 

Galveston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Wichita,  Kans 

WheehDg,  W.  Va 

Znoxville,  Tenn 

All  other  cities  i 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


358 


$38,769,230  1 


10 
32 
9 
9 
16 
10 
6 
4 
3 
6 
6 
4 
6 
4 
3 
4 
4 
10 
4 
3 
4 
4 
7 
3 
3 
6 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
118 


Capital. 


5,125,310 
847,332 


571,087 
634, 591 
523, 465 
323, 873 
918, 231 
146, 256 
615,505 
666, 709 
341,053 
272, 226 
700, 018 
815, 552 

493. 809 
437,  317 
813,039 

412. 810 
667,  755 
375, 118 
657, 500 
128, 900 
592,013 
469,  685 
391,619 
374, 206 
127, 200 
257, 000 
329, 700 
306, 830 
179, 500 
328, 967 
188,500 
121,894 
196, 895 
238,  742 
175,578 
213, 931 
119, 602 
078, 331 


SALARIED    OFFI- 
CIALS, CLERKS, 
ETC. 


Num- 
ber. 


SI, 057, 638 


3 
12 
8 
9 
2 
5 
13 
16 
2 
11 
400 


Salaries. 


73,815 
23, 137 

38,084 

12,594 

65, 965 

38, 109 

30,647 

34, 115 

26,624 

72,979 

10, 320 

46,868 

23,226 

12,218 

11,040 

17, 161 

32,063 

15,326 

14,025 

23,768 

12,643 

10, 448 

9,480 

6,960 

16,595 

9, 680 

10, 964 

5,550 

6,510 

8,700 

2,700 

8,240 

10,590 

9,727 

1,280 

4,565 

12, 120 

13,285 

2,340 

6,565 

340,658 


"WAGE-EARNERS    AND 
WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


4,992 


504 
99 


56 

407 

167 

145 

129 

109 

321 

43 

133 

144 

94 

84 

57 

179 

58 

73 

62 

75 

93 

53 

60 

40 

.55 

34 

29 

46 

55 

38 

18 

64 

51 

11 

28 

28 

27 

26 

20 

1,4.33 


Wages. 


83,077,527 


363,244 
67,858 

260, 936 

34, 451 

249, 644 

124, 163 

84,862 

85,879 

68, 288 

181,536 

32,821" 

77,  781 

114, 089 

46, 430 

76, 136 

33,612 

109,703 

39, 236 

48,037 

46,032 

44, 399 

42, 074 

24, 556 

23, 929 

25,799 

27, 724 

17,962 

19,565 

37,  750 

44,700 

18, 778 

6,200 

28,226 

32,744 

7,177 

16,076 

13, 902 

20, 291 

18, 806 

8,766 

817, 625 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


$2,611,032    $3,450,576 


313, 752 
53,421 


622,963 
89,334 


235,024  I   368,632 


26,307 

203, 773 
73,998 
66, 304 
94,666 
64, 148 

131,116 
42, 971 
71,836 

116,417 
43, 096 
60, 736 
22, 786 
78,668 
29,443 
17,631 
56, 376 
21,272 
21, 324 
15,498 
38, 238 
26, 966 
16, 608 
20, 010 
14, 385 
16, 124 
17, 636 
10, 289 
21,468 
11,984 
11,811 
8,085 
13, 628 
14, 198 
11, 176 
15,614 
7,811 

690,606 


64,997 

353, 408 

186,443 

143, 219 

140, 968 

99, 601 

105,656 

46,112 

86,744 

91,067 

71,426 

68, 484 

40,997 

39, 895 

38,889 

72, 769 

40, 691 

38,588 

34, 284 

32,  721 

61,310 

41,013 

36,054 

15, 366 

16, 861 

26, 268 

21,623 

32,  711 

14, 536 

23, 173 

28,  336 

15, 749 

30,184 

23,668 

13, 748 

7,915 

7,771 

790, 466 


PRODUCTS. 


Total 
value. 


$13,057,187 


1,601,625 
261,229 

1,074,990 

165,406 

1,188,028 

515, 763 

674,643 

451,403 

331,603 

699, 260 

194,885 

349,033 

470, 185 

260,990 

278, 107 

199, 726 

309, 963 

168, 614 

166, 589 

216, 126 

151,655 

128, 390 

120, 316 

131,425 

149, 199 

143, 908 

84,256 

88,560 

136, 900 

116,484 

71,586 

63, 000 

94,333 

107,531 

54,540 

83,147 

77,346 

74, 164 

48,188 

46, 166 

3,319,600 


Tons.         .  Value. 


4,574,137 


778,991 
137, 729 

574,233 

67,029 

460,817- 

232, 495 

186, 776 

166,464 

149,481 

129, 406 

102, 887 

95, 661 

86,332 

84,624 

82,012 

74,930 

73, 107 

73,061 

68,632 

68,314 

67,992 

66,025 

41,864 

40,494 

36,889 

34,502 

31,942 

27,350 

26, 600 

26,500 

26,340 

26, 000 

25,795 

24,431 

24,260 

20,550 

18,057 

16,200 

13,679 

12,645 

1,053,142 


All  other. 


$12,172,290 


1,501,625 
261,229 

1,074,990 


166, 

1, 162, 

472, 

674, 

451, 

296, 

431, 

194, 

278, 

308, 

260, 

227, 

199, 

309, 

168, 

137, 

202, 

132, 

120, 

120, 

101, 

138, 

143, 

80, 

85, 

116, 

99, 

71, 

63, 

82, 

104, 

54, 

83, 

76, 

74, 

48, 

46, 

3, 160, 


35,397 
43,357 
11 
45 
36,284 
167,564 


70,276 
161,500 


19,239 
13,989 
19,485 
7,399 


30,000 
10, 731 


3,750 
3,000 
20,900 
17,000 


12,304 
3,000 


1,000 


19 
159,426 


■  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Akron,  Ohio,  1;  Allentoivn,  Pa.,  2;  Altoona,  Pa.,  2;  Anderson,  Ind.,  1;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1;  Austin,  Tex.,  2;  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  1;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  2;  Bloomington,  111.,  1;  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  2;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  2;  Canton,  Ohio,  1;  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  1;  Chester,  Pa.,  1; 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  2;  Columbia,  S.  C,  2;  Covington,  Ky.,  2;  Dayton,  Ohio,  1;  Decatur,  111.,  1;  Denver,  Colo.,  2;  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  1;  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  1; 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  2;  Ehnira,  N.  Y.,  1;  Erie,  Pa.,  1;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  1;  Hamilton,  Ohio,  1;  Houston,  Tex.,  2;  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  1;  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  2;  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  1;  Joliet,  111.,  1;  Joplin,  Mo.,  1;  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  1;  Laticsister,  Pa.,  1;  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  2;  Lexington,  Ky.,  2;  Lima,  Ohio,  1;  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  1; 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  2;  McKeesport,  Pa.,  2;  Macon,  Ga.,  2;  Montgomery,  Ala.,  2;  Muncie,  Ind.,  2;  New  Albany,  Ind.,  2;  Newcastle,  Pa.,  2;  Now  Haven,  Conn.,  1; 
Newport,  Ky.,  1;  Newport,  R.  I.,  1;  Norristown,  Pa.,  1;  Oakland,  Cal.,  2;  Orange,  N.  J.,  1;  Peoria,  111.,  1;  Petersburg,  Va.,  1;  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  1;  Quincy, 
III.,  1;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1;  Reading,  Pa.,  2;  Roanoke,  Va.,  2;  Sacranento,  Cal.,  1;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1;  San  Jose,  CaL,l;  Savannah,  Ga.,  2;  Shenandoah, 
Pa.,  1;  South  Bend,  Ind.,  1;  Springfield,  III.,  2;  Springflcld,  Mo., 2;  Springfield,  Ohio,  1;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  1;  Spokane,  Wash.,  1;  Tacoma,  Wash.,  2;  Terre  Haute. 
Ind.,  2;  Toldo,  Ohio,  1 ;  Topeka,  Kans.,  2;  Trenton,  N.  J.,  2;  Waco,  Tex.,  2;  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  1;  Williamsport,  Pa.,  1;  Wilmington,  Del.,  2;  Wilmington,  N.  C,  2; 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1;  Younpstown,  Ohio.  1;  Zanesville,  Ohio,  1. 


For  the  16  establishments  in  New  Orleans,  165,464 
tons  were  reported,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  62  plants  situated  in  the  state  of  Loui- 
siana. The  9  establishments  in  St.  Louis  produced 
232,495  tons,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  for 
the  53  plants  located  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  For 
Dallas  with  4  plants.  Fort  Worth  with  4,  Galveston 
with  3,  and  San  Antonio  with  3,  the  production  of  ice 


amounted  to  99,927  tons,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
total  quantity  produced  by  the  125  plants  in  the  state 
of  Texas. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  statistics  presented  in 
Tables  5  and  7  it  is  seen  that  the  production  of  the 
plants  in  the  cities  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  production  in  the  states  in  which  the  cities  are  lo- 
cated.    The  35  plants  in  New  York  city  alone  produced 
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778,991  tons,  or  a  little  more  than  nine- tenths  of  the 
total  amount  of  ice  manufactured  by  the  58  establish- 
ments in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  42  plants  in  3 
of  the  large  cities  in  Pennsylvania  produced  668,537 
tons,  or  about  two- thirds  of  the  total  for  the  109  estab- 
lishments in  the  state. 

These  tables  show,  moreover,  that  as  a  rule  the 
average  capacity  of  the  plants  located  in  the  cities 
was  greater  than  the  average  for  all  the  plants  in  the 
respective  states.  For  New  York  citj-  the  average 
product  per  estabhshment  was  22,257  tons,  while  the 
average  for  the  state  was  only  14,620  tons.  For 
Texas  the  production  per  plant  was  3,414  tons,  while 
for  its  large  cities  shown  in  Table  5  the  average  ranged 
from  6,019  tons  for  San  Antonio  to  9,222  tons  for 
Dallas.  For  the  cities  in  Ohio  the  average  tonnage 
ranged  from  14,948  for  Cincinnati  to  25,722  for  Cleve- 
land, and  the  average  for  the  state  was  7,245  tons. 

Exports. — Ice  was  exported  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1904,  to  the  following  countries :  Quebec,  On- 
tario, Manitoba,  and  other  Canadian  points,  4,836  tons, 
valued  at  $4,866;  Mexico,  1,132  tons,  valued  at  |9,119; 
West  Indies,  6,379  tons,  valued  at  $7,254;  and  South 
America,  5,399  tons,  valued  at  $6,744.  The  ice 
exported  is  almost  exclusively  natural,  the  manufac- 
tured product  being  kept  for  home  consumption.     The 


figures  from  a  trade  standpoint  are  comparatively  of 
no  importance. 

The  quantity  of  ice  exported  will  probably  decrease 
as  time  advances,  for  artificial  ice  plants  are  being 
installed  abroad,  and  steamships  are  being  equipped 
with  refrigerator  systems.  In  1904,  as  compared  with 
1900,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  tons 
shipped  but  a  reduction  in  the  total  value  and  in  the 
price  per  ton. 

Many  efl'orts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  trade 
in  the  exportation  of  ice,  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  have  failed  because  of  the  large  losses  sustained. 

The  exportation  of  ice  from  the  United  States,  as 
reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  at  intervals  of 
five  years  from  1850  to  1904,  is  shown  in  the  following 
tabular  statement : 

Quantity  and  value  of  ice  exported:  1850  to  1904.'^ 


YEAR.2 

Tons. 

Value. 

YEAR. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1904.      . 

17,  746 
13,720 
17,295 
44,849 
38,901 
45,666 

$27, 983 
29,601 
41,915 

111,762 
89,420 

136, 686 

1875 

53,  724 
65,802 
59,927 
49,153 
41, 117 

$208,249 
267,702 
226,825 
183, 134 
190,793 
107,018 

1900 

1870. 

1895. .   . 

1865 

1890 

1860 

1885..    . 

1855 

1880 

1850. 

•  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, "  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States." 
'  Year  ending  June  30. 


HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 


Refrigeration  and  the  artificial  production  of  ice  as 
carried  on  at  the  present  time  are  the  result  of  many 
years  of  study  and  experimentation,  and  in  many  re- 
spects the  various  stages  through  which  the  artificial 
ice  industry  has  passed  are  of  unusual  interest. 

It  is  not  known  when  preparations  for  producing 
artificial  cold  were  first  used,  but  the  subject  is  men- 
tioned many  times  ia  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Greeks,  showing  that  those  nations 
were  familiar  with  the  first  principles  of  producing 
refrigeration.  It  was  known  that  if  a  porous  clay 
vessel  filled  with  water  is  left  in  the  shade  or  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  the  water  becomes  cold,  and  this  method 
of  cooling  water  was  in  general  use. 

As  time  progressed  it  was  found  that  ice  and  snow 
preserved  in  caves  or  holes  in  the  earth  could  be  used 
for  cooling  purposes.  This  discovery  was  made  use  of 
first  in  Greece  and  at  a  later  period  in  France. 

A  process  of  producing  ice  was  introduced  in  India 
at  an  early  date  and  is  still  followed  in  certain  sections 
of  that  country.  In  this  process  a  number  of  porous 
earthen  trays  are  smeared  with  butter  to  prevent  the 
ice  from  adhering,  and  placed  on  a  bed  of  straw  or 
sugar  cane  halms  about  4  or  5  inches  thick.  The' 
water  to  be  frozen  is  placed  in  them  in  the  evening, 
and  during  the  night  the  extremely  rapid  evaporation 
through  the  buttered  trays  and  into  the  dry,  hot  at- 
mosphere causes  a  shallow  crust  of  ice  to  form  on  the 


surface  and  sides  of  the  trays.  In  the  early  morning 
hours  the  ice  is  removed  with  the  aid  of  an  iron  hook 
and  stored  away  for  use. 

At  a  more  recent  date  the  French  and  English  peo- 
ple became  very  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  re- 
frigeration and  began  experiments  with  salts  and 
chemicals  mixed  with  water  or  snow.  Concentrated 
and  persistent  study  led  to  the  discovery  of  liquid 
gases  and  their  value  as  cOoling  agents,  but  many 
years  elapsed  before  an  advantageous  method  of  ap- 
plying this  discovery  was  developed.  Finally,  the 
laws  governing  the  compression,  liquefaction,  and 
expansion  of  these  gases  wfere  comprehended,  and 
machines  were  produced  which  could  successfully 
carry  out  the  theory  of  refrigeration.  The  invention 
of  the  first  ice  machine  is  accredited  to  Mr.  Jacob  Per- 
kins, .an  Aonerican  civil  engineer  residing  in  London, 
in  which  city  he  obtained  his  patent  in  1834.  His 
machine  used  ether  as  a  refrigerant.  The  expansion 
pipes  were  inxmersed  in  brine,  as  they  are  in  the  can 
ice  system  of  to-day,  but  wooden  boxes  were  used 
instead  of  iron  cans.  This  invention  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
compressor  system.* 

Although  artificial  ice  was  produced  in  commercial 
quantities  as  long  ago  as  1755,  it  was  not  generally 

'"Ice  and  Refrigeration,"  August,  1901,  page  46. 
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manufactured  until  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  at 
which  time  the  demand  for  refrigerants  in  connection 
with  the  shipping  of  southern  fruit  to  other  sections 
of  the  United  States  became  of  great  importance. 
This,  combined  with  the  demahd  for  ice  for  use  in  the 
transportation  of  meat,  forced  the  artificial  ice  indus- 
try ahead  at  a  marvelous  rate. 

Since  there  is  more  need  of  refrigerants  in  the  South, 
the  first  outlay  of  capital  was  invested  in  that  section, 
the  first  plant  of  note  being  erected  at  New  Orleans  in 
1866. 

The  modern  ice  manufacturing  plant  is  equipped 
with  one  or  more  of  the  following  systems:  Compres- 
sor, absorption,  vacuum,  or  cold  air.  The  first  two 
systems  are  used  very  generally  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  third  is  rarely  used  in  this  coun- 
try, being  in  operation  in  only  one  establishment. 
The  fourth  is  generally  used  on  shipboard.  While  all 
of  these  systems  accomplish  the  same  result,  in  that 
they  absorb  heat  and  furnish  refrigeration,  the  essen- 
tial principles  are  radically  different. 

The  compressor  system  involves  the  use  of  a  very 
volatile  liquid  or  a  gas  which  can  readily  be  reduced  to 
a  liquid.  Ether,  carbonic  acid  gas,  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, or  ammonia  is  generally  used,  ammonia  being 
preferable  for  most  machines.  The  ammonia  gas  used 
is  of  two  grades,  one  of  which  is  strictly  anhydrous  and 
the  other  slightly  humid.  The  humid  variety  is  pre- 
ferred for  some  machines,  because  the  moisture  present 
absorbs  the  heat  produced  during  compression,  and 
consequently  the  cylinder  of  the  compressor  does  not 
become  overheated,  the  theory  being  that  if  the  cylin- 
der is  cool  it  will  receive  more  gas  during  the  suction 
than  it  would  if  it  were  hot,  with  the  result  that  it 
will  turn  out  more  compressed  gas  at  the  end  of  each 
stroke  of  the  piston. 

The  majority  of  compressor  machines  now  in  use 
employ  anhydrous  ammonia  exclusively  and  have 
jacketed  compressors  through  which  cool  water  is  con- 
tinually flowing.  The  ammonia  gas,  condensed  at  a 
pressure  of  from  125'to  17.5  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
is  forced  into  an  atmospherically  or  water  cooled  worm 
or  coil,  where  it  is  chilled  and  reduced  to  a  liquid  form 
ready  for  refrigerant  purposes.  This  coil  is  connected 
by  an  expansion  valve  with  a  similar  coil  known  as  the 
expansion  pipe.  Upon  being  released  this  liquid 
instantly  becomes  a  gas,  and  in  the  process  absorbs 
the  heat  from  the  surrounding  objects.  After  com- 
pleting its  work  as  a  refrigerant  it  returns  to  the  com- 
pressor and  starts  its  cycle  anew. 

The  anhydrous  ammonia  used  in  this  system  has  a 
molecular  weight  of  17  and  a  density  of  8.5,  and  con- 
tains only  .025  per  cent  of  moisture.'  When  in  a 
liquid  state  it  boils  at  the  extremely  low  temperature 
of  40°  below  zero. 

The  absorption  system,  which  was  invented  about 
the  year  1850  by  Ferdinand  Carre,  involves  an  entirely 

'  "Refrigeration,  Cold  Storage,  and  lee  Making,"  jiagc  48. 


different  set  of  principles.  Instead  of  anhydrous 
ammonia,  aqua  or  liquid  ammonia  of  26°  strength  at 
60°  F.  is  used.  This  liquid  is  forced  into  a  tank,  which 
is  furnished  with  a  steam  coil  and  is  kept  at  a  specified 
degree  of  heat,  just  below  the  boiling  point  of  water. 
Here  the  gas  in  solution  is  eliminated  and  the  necessary 
amount  of  pressure  produced  to  force  the  gas  into  the 
condensing  coil  where  it  is  chilled,  and  becomes  a  Hquid 
in  an  almost  anhydrous  state.  It  then  goes  through 
an  expansion  valve  into  an  expansion  pipe,  where  it 
performs  its  work  of  refrigeration.  At  the  end  of  the 
expansion  pipe  is  a  suction  pump  which  forces  the  gas 
back  to  the  cooled  mother  water,  which  absorbs  it  in 
the  ratio  of  one  volume  of  water  to  five  hundred  of  gas. 
The  aqua  ammonia  resulting  is  pumped  into  the  gener- 
ator to  be  redistilled.  Although  these  are  distinctly 
separate  operations,  they  follow  each  other  in  such 
quick  succession  as  to  be  practically  continuous  and 
form  stages  of  a  closed  cycle. 

The  cold  air  system,  patented  in  1857,  was  invented 
by  Dr.  John  Gorrie  in  1849  and  consists  of  very  simple 
machinery,  in  which  air  is  used  as  the  means  of  refrig- 
eration. A  double  pump  or  compressor,  a  cooling 
worm  connected  with  a  receiving  tank  for  the  liquid 
air,  and  a  jacketed  auxiliary  pump  compose  the  neces- 
sary equipment."  The  compressed  air  is  forced  into  a 
cooling  coil,  where  it  is  condensed  to  a  liquid  which 
flows  into  a  receiving  tank,  and  thence  to  the  auxiliary 
pump  cylinder  which  is  driven  by  the  expansion  of  the 
liquid.  During  this  expansion  it  absorbs  the  heat 
from  the  brine  circulating  through  the  jacket  of  the 
auxiliary.  This  brine  in  turn  flows  through  an  ice 
making  tank  and  reduces  its  temperature  accordingly. 

As  a  rule  the  cold  air  system  is  used  on  vessels  and 
launches,  chiefly  because  of  its  safe  character  as  regards 
explosions  and  its  freedom  from  gaseous  odors.  The 
compressor  system  also  is  used  on  vessels,  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  carbonic  anhydride  is  preferred  as  the 
refrigerant.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  cold  air 
system  is  that  the  pipes  are  continually  becoming 
frosted  inside,  which  reduces  their  efficiency  for  refrig- 
erating to  such  an  extent  that  the  machines  have  to  be 
stopped  occasionally  and  the  pipes  blown  out  with  hot 
air. 

The  vacuum  system  invented  by  Dr.  William  Cullen 
in  1755  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  cooling  of 
water  by  its  own  evaporation.  The  machinery  used  is 
very  simple,  consisting  of  a  small  rejector  pump,  a 
large  vacuum  pump,  and  a  still  for  distilling  the  water 
from  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  absorbs  from  10  to  12 
tons  of  water  for  every  ton  of  ice  produced.  The 
pump  produces  a  vacuum  over  the  water  and  the  acid 
absorbs  the  vapor  which  forms  to  take  the  place  of  the 
displaced  air,  thus  causing  the  water  to  freeze.  The 
underlying  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  pressure  so  that 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  which  under  normal  atmos- 
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pheric  pressure  is  212°  F.  will  be  32°  F.  To  produce 
this  condition  the  atmospheric  pressure  has  to  be 
reduced  until  it  becomes  a  minus  or  vacuum  of  .089 
pound  to  the  square  inch.  This  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  ice  by  this  process.  This  ice 
is  always  opaque  and  more  or  less  porous,  but  is  a  very 
good  product. 

Can  ice  is  invariably  made  of  distilled  water,  which 
is  usually  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  engines  running  the  compressors, 
although  in  some  cases  hve  steam  is  condensed  and 
used.  When  exhaust  steam  is  condensed,  it  is  free 
from  mineral  and  vegetable  matter,  but  it  retains  more 
or  less  oil  from  the  engines.  In  order  to  extract  this 
oil,  the  presence  of  wliich  would  greatly  diminish  the 
commercial  value  of  the  ice,  the  mixture  is  passed 
through  an  oil  filter  and  thence  through  a  series  of 
strainers  composed  of  strata  of  gravel,  sand,  and  char- 
coal. Even  when  this  process  is  carefully  followed  the 
gases  and  acids  formed  through  distillation  sometimes 
remain  and  cause  the  ice  when  melted  to  have  a 
disagreeable  taste. 

If  distilled  water  were  not  used  the  can  ice  would  be 
opaque,  as  a  result  of  the  minerals  and  other  sub- 
stances held  in  solution.  Although  a  very  pure  and 
germless  grade  of  can  ice  is  produced  from  distilled 
water,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  a  soft  porous  core.  The 
water  being  frozen  in  a  can  immersed  in  brine,  hardens 
from  all  sides  toward  the  center,  where  some  air 
remains  and  produces  the  soft  porous  core.  Since 
this  core  has  a  relatively  greater  surface  than  the  rest 
of  the  block,  it  dissolves  very  rapidly  into  its  normal 
liquid  state  upon  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
This  ice  is  much  superior  to  natural  ice,  even  when 
the  mud  and  other  contaminating  substances  have 
been  precipitated  during  the  freezing  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  a  fairly  good  clear  product  has  been  obtained. 
Ice  harvested  from  rivers  and  ponds  containing  sewage 
is  always  to  be  rejected,  as  it  is  unfit  for  domestic  use 
because  of  the  typhoid  and  other  disease  germs  which 
may  be  present  in  such  waters. 

Plate  ice  is  not  made  of  distilled  water,  but  of  the 
best  spring  or  well  water  obtainable,  and  it  is  said  to  pos- 
sess certain  qualities  that  can  not  be  secured  in  ice  made 
from  distilled  water.  In  sections  of  the  country  where 
water  is  impregnated  with  alkaU,  lime,  or  other  ob- 
noxious substances,  plate  ice  can  not  be  used  for  drink- 
ing or  in  cooking,  but  it  meets  all  requirements  for 
storage,  etc.,  even  better  than  can  ice,  because  it  is 
frozen  evenly.     It  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  cost  of 


the  production  of  plate  ice  is  considerably  less  than 
that  of  can  ice. 

Plate  ice  is  produced  in  tanks,  usually  about  16  feet 
long,  8  feet  deep,  and  2  feet  wide,  with  sides  of  iron 
plates,  which  are  in  contact  with  direct  expansion 
coils.  The  tanks  are  filled  with  water,  which  is  kept  in 
an  agitated  condition  by  air  jets,  the  result  being  that 
ice  forms  on  the  plates  as  it  would  on  the  top  of  a  run- 
ning brook  and  is  not  permitted  to  congeal  in  the 
center.  This  is  primarily  the  secret  of  producing  an 
extremely  hard,  clear  ice  with  neither  a  porous  core 
nor  a  soft  surface. 

Another  kind  of  ice,  which  is  made  on  the  same 
principle  as  plate  ice,  is  known  as  block  ice.  This  is 
produced  directly  on  the  ammonia  pipes  without  the 
use  of  steel  plates,  and  is  separated  from  the  pipes  by 
means  of  a  steam  knife,  which  cuts  the  ice  into  blocks 
about  8  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  8  inches  thick. 

It  is  asserted  that  plate  and  block  ice  made  by  any 
water  that  is  not  contaminated  with  malignant  bac- 
teria will  be  as  clear  and  as  pure  as  though  it  were 
made  of  the  purest  spring  water. 

As  a  result  of  the  conditions  created  by  ice  plants, 
the  immediate  shipment  of  fruits  and  produce  is  no 
longer  necessary,  and  goods  ordinarily  classed  as 
perishable  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  marked 
deterioration  in  quality. 

At  present,  cars,  ships,  and  warehouses  are  equipped 
with  cold  storage  systems.  Without  this  equipment 
the  fresh  meat  industry  could  npt  be  carried  on  as  it  is 
to-day.  Meat  shipped  from  this  country  to  Europe, 
Asia,  China,  or  the  Philippines  undergoes  practically 
no  change  of  temperature  from  the  time  of  its  first 
chilling  at  the  storage  rooms  until  it  is  needed  for  con- 
sumption in  the  locality  to  which  it  has  been  shipped. 

The  history  of  ice  manufacture  as  an  industry  and 
additional  descriptive  matter  of  a  technical  character 
were  included  in  the  Report  on  Manufactures,  Twelfth 
Census,  Part  III,  page  675,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

Table  9,  which  is  a  comparative  summary  for  the 
United  States  by  states  and  territories,  shows  the  prin- 
cipal items  of  capital,  salaries  and  wages,  miscella- 
neous expenses,  materials  used,  and  products  as 
reported  at  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905. 

The  detailed  statistics  for  the  industry  for  1905  are 
shown  in  Table  10.  In  this  table  totals  for  each  state 
and  territory  in  which  there  were  3  or  more  establish- 
ments are  presented  separately,  and  the  statistics  for 
the  other  states  are  combined  so  as  not  to  disclose  the 
operations  of  individual  establishments. 
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Table. 9.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY 


37 


40 


47 


STATE  OE  TEEKI- 
TOEY. 


United  States. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arlcansaa 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory . . . 
Indiana 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Jerspy 

New  Mexico . . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1906 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1906 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish 

ments. 


1,320 
787 


109 
73 


Capital. 


$66,692,001 
38,204,054 


1,480,230 
631, 667 

420,343 
228, 670 

1,317,076 
637, 639 

3,549,556 
1,305,971 

1,240,294 
664, 360 

362,683 
316, 722 

316,428 
269, 501 

700,018 
629,992 

1,360,095 
740, 131 

1,704,716 
975, 100 

2, 162, 126 
1,689,253 

605, 859 
.62,974 

2,204,227 
1,530,603 

186, 824 
166, 300 

1,372,699 
426, 199 

1,815,678 
1,200,117 

3, 496, 818 
2, 266, 961 

1,688,339 
649,692 

1,265,613 
597, 871 

3, 317, 855 
1, 835, 166 

2, 748, 664 
1,653,028 

190,  088 
118,  450 

5, 972, 164 
2, 564, 722 

860,441 
523, 243 

4,495,209 
1, 777, 430 

735,  368 
194, 323 

451,249 
172,800 

9,711,731 
8,269,861 


SALAEIED 

OFFICIALS, 

CLEEKS,  ETC. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,332 
1,545 


106 
48 


134 
92 


104 
61 


101 
78 


Salaries. 


S2,001,lll 
1,234,803 


141 
79 


284 
246 


52,360 
35,680 

11,865 
10,370 

46, 433 
24,330 

70,865 
62, 661 

35, 476 
21,236 

14,181 
17,681 

9,662 
4,316 

12,218 
14,310 

59,781 
21,371 

76,056 
42,636 

110, 466 
76,210 

19,525 
1,526 

73,039 
43, 866 

5,416 
3,055 

55, 186 
13,420 

54, 618 
32, 600 

86, 665 
67,132 

45, 861 
14,636 

63,747 
23,900 

94,  435 
66, 315 

46,612 
37,999 

5,100 
2,400 

99, 692 
51, 789 

57,610 
32, 317 

111,  197 
53, 410 

28,097 
13,080 

15,  365 
la,980 

261,955 
169,993 


WAGE-EAENEES 
AND   WAGES. 


num- 
ber. 


10, 101 
6,933 


243 
168 


261 
163 


415 
190 


138 


295 
244 


399 
251 


485 
624 


391 
343 


237 
114 


346 
192 


458 
299 


253 
138 


274 
162 


433 
279 


268 
183 


603 
319 


236 
161 


520 
299 


115 
51 


1,236 
930 


Wages. 


$6,549,162 
3,424,305 


104,009 
56,251 

54,652 
30, 608 

123,077 
61,064 

335, 141 
132, 023 

92,668 
53,617 

31,164 
21,041 

30,869 
12, 480 

46, 430 
40,603 

150,676 
100,633 

141, 746 
86, 210 

268, 786 
303,317 

44,043 
4,003 

199, 113 
161,902 

11,968 
15, 067 

145, 469 
55,427 

152,086 
84, 321 

230, 102 
126, 067 

125, 834 
74, 633 

118,628 
56,603 

271,614 
167,006 

159, 306 
94,070 

19, 666 
15, 300 

424,096 
201,394 

82,672 
52,647 

295, 764 
154, 561 

63, 333 
28, 171 

56, 831 
25,235 

732,285 
637,  748 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


$4,014,861 
1,779,890 


84,944 
31, 777 

34,861 
10,408 

74,003 
30, 762 

254,873 
89,759 

54,226 
12,611 

17, 137 
11,363 

28,662 
8,214 

43, 096 
36,979 

93,852 
21, 472 

167, 130 
49, 664 

175, 516 
173, 896 

34,294 
1,830 

110,263 
67,964 

12, 205 
9,014 

68,379 
15,716 

114,818 
64, 879 

171,472 
85, 103 

90,694 
24, 490 

82,513 
33, 730 

161,226 
72,868 

129,819 
51,276 

5,361 
1,983 

365,  461 
177, 727 

62,041 
18,042 

210, 970 
71,066 

45, 178 
17,908 

24, 160 
14,  502 

691,501 
290,  339 


MATERIALS   USED. 


$6,011,325 
3,339,724 


122,037 
53,399 

67,836 
41,505 

106,217 
51,700 

298,926 
119,889 

70, 592 
31,446 

24,090 
16,014 

25,858 
13,664 

71,426 
61,267 

171,292 
131, 816 

200, 457 
126,612 

247,374 
173, 850 

44, 792 
5,327 

161,357 
121,390 

16,214 
10,530 

141, 100 
66,784 

138, 501 
81,664 

333,069 
193,241 

180,382 
84,070 

146, 197 
68,520 

399, 186 
226, 385 

171, 669 
108, 158 

15,948 
15,480 

576,563 
268, 695 

97, 365 
66, 291 

291,644 
138,136 

76,266 
30,662 

40,566 
19, 165 

711,  448 
392,  484 


Ammonia. 


Pounds.     Cost, 


3,428,431 
2,379,989 


110, 344 
122, 415 

12,654 
10,279 

36,344 
20,984 

306, 696 
67,653 

37, 120 
44,264 

7,770 
5,313 

12,621 


44, 149 
9,310 

186,934 
149,086 

166,273 
107,926 

141, 702 
74,829 

16,016 
1,550 

115, 831 
144, 476 

6,900 
24,600 

58, 471 
42,938 

155, 601 
99,007 

171,907 
191, 178 

86,214 
22, 515 

54, 338 
44, 115 

223, 784 
123, 114 

78, 452' 
33,693 

4,790 

14,768 

205, 232 
102, 629 

27, 931 
44,418 

195,  353 
141, 366 

21,009 
10,  328 

11,093 
6,043 

364,200 
225,936 


$613, 138 
359, 549 


16,225 
12,766 

4,948 
4,133 

10,093 
6,910 

36,899 
12,913 

6,577 
5,564 

1,527 
1,371 

3,174 
1,580 

11,589 
2,314 

20,  111 
13,276 

21,409 
12, 736 

24,366 
14,813 

4,543 
443 

16,266 
16,809 

976 
1,749 

11,752 
5,891 

16, 866 
,12,006 

29,417 
24,424 

20,263 
5,177 

11,857 
6,489 

44, 054 
22, 302 

17,233 
6,876 

1,505 
1,700 

51,336 
23,274 

6,876 
6,143 

28,612 
14, 756 

6,168 
1,833 

3,997 
1.934 

72,618 
48,887 


Compressor  system. 


Total. 


Pounds.     Cost. 


1,944,266 
946,666 


32, 636 
24,989 

12,654 
10, 279 

36,344 
20,984 

65, 661 
24, 653 

27, 641 
6,646 

6,058 
5,313 

12, 621 
6,030 

44, 149 
9,310 

29,458 
17,831 

59,712 
26, 090 

80,687 
49,266 

14,807 
1,550 

34, 117 
28,017 

2,500 
2,100 

38,489 
13,019 

32,641 
23,627 

70, 530 
32, 807 

85,214 
22, 516 

31,008 
10, 216 

216, 284 
89, 285 

64,886 
26, 693 

2,190 
2,336 

194,881 
89,129 

21,299 
16,338 

92,  467 
39, 096 

20, 809 
2,530 

11,093 
0,043 

266, 239 
175, 608 


$493,624 
249,838 


9,061 
6,746 

4,948 
4,133 

10,093 
5,910 

17,592 
8,013 

5,322 
1,714 

1,292 
1,371 

3,174 
1,580 

11,589 
2,314 

8,346 
6,174 

14, 779 
6,773 

19,129 
12,324 


8,857 
7,717 

712 
549 

9,272 
3,434 

7,659 
6,612 

20, 476 
9,222 

20,263 
5,177 

8,787 
2,641 

43,679 
19,375 

13,063 
6,266 

836 
610 

49,368 
21,  726 

6,952 
4,415 

21,373 
9,617 

6,108 
733 

3,997 
1,934 

66,684 
44,858 


Anhydrous 
ammonia. 


Pounds.    Cost. 


1,796,893 
946,666 


32,536 
24,989 

12,664 
10,279 

33,844 
20,984 

46,031 
24,663 

13,032 
6,646 

6,058 
6,313 

12,621 
6,030 

44, 149 
9,310 

29,468 
17,831 

61,862 
26,090 

74, 145 
49,256 

14,807 
1,560 

33,517 
28,017 

2,600 
2,100 

31,629 
13, 019 

28,041 
23,627 

69,030 
32,807 

85,214 
22,516 

31,008 
10,216 

161,371 
89,285 

60,886 
25, 693 

2,190 
2,336 

194,881 
89,129 

21,299 
16,338 

82,257 
39,096 

20,809 
2,630 

11,093 
6,043 

263,564 
175, 608 


1484,769 
249,838 


9,061 
6,745 

4,948 
4,133 

9,973 
5,910 

16,928 
8,013 

4,299 
1,714 

1,292 
1,371 

3,174 
1,580 

11,589 
2,314 

8,346 
6,174 

14,365 
6,773 

18,782 
12,324 

4,481 
443 

8,827 
7,717 

712 
649 

8,854 
3,434 

7,324 
6,612 

20,375 
9,222 

20,263 
5,177 

8,787 
2,541 

40,344 
19,375 

12,853 
6,266 


49,368 
21, 726 

6,952 
4,415 

20,862 
9,617 

6,108 
733 

3,997 
1,934 

66, 496 
44,858 
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MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 


Ammonia — Continued. 


Compressor 
system— Con. 


Aqua 
ammonia. 


Pounds  Cost. 


148,373  $8,765 


1,500 


9,630 
14,609 


6,542 


6,960 
4,500 
1,500 


54,913 
4,000 


10,200 


2,675 


120 


664 
1,023 


Absorption  system. 


Total. 


Pounds.      Cost. 


1, 484, 165 
1,433,323 


J119,614 
109, 711 


77,808 
97,426 


414 


347 


30 


418 
235 


250,034 
43,000 

9,479 
38,618 

2,712 


157,476 
131,255 

106,561 
81,835 

61,015 
25,573 

208 


6,164 
6,021 


19,307 
4,900 

1,255 
3,850 

235 


3,335 
200 


511 


81,714 
116,459 

4,400 
22,500 

19,982 
29,919 

123,060 
75,480 

101,377 
158, 371 


23,330 
33,899 

7,600 
33,829 

23,566 
7,900 

2,600 
12,422 

10,361 
13,500 

6,632 
28,080 

102,896 
102,269 

200 
7,798 


97,961 
50,328 


11,765 
8,102 

6,630 
5,963 

5,237 
2,489 


136, 604 
109,869 


Anhydrous 
ammonia. 


Pounds    Cost. 


$37,506 
29,842 


4,075 


5,100 
8,000 

2,279 
5,389 

420 


1,128 


1,828 
2,400 


Aqua 
ammonia. 


Pounds    Cost 


1,347,561 
1,323,454 


$82,108 
79, 869 


73,733 
97,426 


244,934 
36,000 

7,200 
33,229 

2,292 


6,399 
8,092 

264 
1,200 

2,480 
2,457 

9,307 
5,394 

8,942 
15,202 


3,070 
3,948 

376 
2,927 

4,180 
621 


1,090 

1,968 
1,548 

924 

1,728 

7,239 
5,139 

60 
1,100 


5,934 
4,029 


9,625 
1,905 

1,300 
3,858 

8,662 
5,140 


7,387 
8,862 


5,565 
3,354 

13, 798 
5,980 

12,729 
20,819 


4,280 
8,973 


2,378 

12,746 
1,000 

1,600 
300 

6,670 
4,000 

2,432 
410 

9,149 
955 

200 
2,312 


6,388 
4,386 


2,761 
676 


2,204 
1,350 


147,861 
129,360 

105, 261 
77,977 

52, 453 
20,433 


62 


1,957 
2,276 


1,590 
1,001 

3,538 
1,691 

3,637 
5,825 


1,195 
2,330 


521 

3,302 
230 

592 
90 

1,774 
1,048 

651 
115 

2,296 
234 


600 


1,605 
1,106 


5,036 
6,021 


17, 479 
2,600 

503 
2,157 

126 


74,327 
107, 597 

4,400 
22,600 

14, 417 
26,565 

109,262 
69,500 


137, 552 


19,050 
24,926 

7,500 
31,  451 

10,820 
6,900 

1,000 
12, 122 

3,681 
9,500 

4,200 
27,670 

93, 747 
101,314 


5,486 


91,573 
45,942 


$6,398,187 
2,980,175 


Cost  of 
fuel,  mill 
supplies, 
all  other 

mate- 
rials, 

freight, 
and  rent 
of  power 
and  heat. 


9,004 
7,526 

6,388 
4,977 

3,033 
1,139 


4,442 
5,816 

264 
1,200 


1,456 

5,769 
3,703 

6,305 
9,377 


1,875 
1,618 

375 
2,406 

878 
391 

77 
1,000 

194 
500 

273 
1,613 

4,943 
4,905 


500 


4,329 
2,923 


106, 812 
40,633 

52,888 
37,372 

96, 124 
45,790 

262,027 
106,976 

64,015 
26,882 

22,563 
14,643 

22,684 
12,074 

59,837 
68,963 

151, 181 
118, 540 

179,048 
113,776 

223,008 
159,037 

40,249 
4,884 

146, 101 
105, 681 

16,238 
8,781 

129,348 
49,893 

121, 636 
69,558 

303,652 
168,817 

160, 119 
78,893 

133, 340 
62,031 

365, 132 
204,083 

154, 436 
101,282 

14,  443 
13,780 

525, 227 
245,  421 


60,148 

263,032 
123,379 

70,098 
28,829 

36,669 
17,221 

638,930 
343,597 


Aggregate 
value. 


$23,790,045 
13,874,513 


PEODUCTS. 


632, 263 
253,  476 

259,288 
132,611 

487,917 
236,289 

1,307,073 
611, 197 

376,086 
204,029 

120,774 
96,304 

141, 583 
71,240 

260,990 
182, 575 

684,388 
438,782 

858,068 
456,964 

940,007 
990,827 

242,334 
19,540 

748,369 
544,005 

61,216 
38,400 

686,317 
196,310 

703,365 
464, 497 

1,099,726 
591,500 

729,653 
358,668 

603,485 
288,739 

1,129,980 
641, 406 

647,564 
391,685 

83,657 

77,775 

1, 748, 871 
1,061,372 

417,868 
228,306 

1,217,465 
682,638 

285,313 
106,003 

216,726 
116,031 

2,935,607 
2,038,604 


7,199,448 
4,294,439 


Ice. 


Total. 


129,020 
66,908 

27,580 
14,709 

138,015 
51,236 

319, 423 
90,679 

113,049 
51,646 

35, 175 
26,960 

38,692 
26,738 

84,624 
64,950 

169,061 
125, 184 

222,555 
131,238 

260,542 
249,813 

46, 476 
3,060 

286,611 
199,184 

26,872 
13,600 

166, 718 


233, 424 
137,472 

300,334 
179,716 

228, 541 
120,740 

136, 368 
57,207 

411,818 
285,796 

238, 172 
169,755 

16,337 
10,915 

847,936 
457,779 

110,414 
61,338 

499,922 
237,760 

61,181 
22,218 

39,738 
17,165 

988,853 
736,018 


Value. 


122,460,603 
13,303,874 


529, 433 

252. 675 

252,079 
120, 765 

436,312 
225,029 

1,042,722 
416,388 

371,686 
204,029 

108, 172 
95,304 

141,677 
71,240 

260,990 

147. 676 

676,707 
437, 382 

814,866 
455,699 

812,977 
877, 178 

238,735 
19,440 

707,576 
614, 531 

46,990 
36,600 

652, 183 
193,310 

698, 116 
375,897 

1,047,703 
663,561 

728, 577 
368,668 

582,466 
268, 175 

1,039,128 
636, 503 

618,956 
379,776 

82,357 
77,776 

1,725,653 
"1,025,308 

417,868 
228,305 

1,147,007 
577,038 

275, 647 
106,003 

191,914 
95,260 

2,685,128 
2,000,931 


Can. 


Tons. 


6,696,789 
4,139,764 


$21,020,547 
12,863,160 


129, 620 
55,908 

27,580 
14,709 

138,016 
51,236 

261,870 
80,679 

113,049 
51,545 

29,504 
21,650 

8,146 
24,700 

55,933 
44,450 

167,251 
125, 184 

216,981 
131,236 

232,305 
249,013 

45, 476 
3,060 

282,'9ir 
199, 184 

26,872 
13,500 

166, 718 
62,486 

218,709 
137, 472 

300,334 
179,716 

134, 197 
116,800 

136,368 
67,207 

411,818 
285,796 

181,202 
154, 615 

16,337 
10,915 

798,046 
456,279 

110,414 
61,338 

476,922 
220,833 

61,181 
22,218 

37,388 
17,166 

916,692 
684, 144 


Value. 


603,669 
154,675 


529, 433 
252,675 

252,079 
120,765 

436,312 
225,029 

886,255 
353,888 

371,686 
204,029 

86,488 
73,804 

36,041 
61,060 

179,947 
106, 575 

667,507 
437, 382 

797,208 
465,699 

729,987 
869, 178 

.  238,735 
19,440 

702,376 
614, 531 

45,990 
36,600 

652, 183 
193, 310 

664, 129 
375,897 

1,047,703 
563, 561 

430, 666 
348,083 

582,466 
268, 176 

1,039,128 
635, 503 

479, 441 
341, 176 

82,357 
77,775 

1,624,806 
1,015,308 

417,868 
228,305 

1,116,537 
548,542 


275, 647 
106,003 

175,664 
95,260 

2,481,640 
1,866,770 


Plate. 


Tons. 


$1,429,956 
440,714 


67,553 
10,000 


Value. 


5,671 
4,300 

30,546 
2,038 

28,591 
20,600 

1,800 


5,574 


28,237 
800 


2,600 


14,715 


94, 344 
3,940 


56,970 
15,140 


49,890 
1,600 


24,000 
16,917 


2,350 


72, 161 
60,874 


166,467 
61,500 


22,684 
21,500 

106, 636 
10,190 

81,043 
42,000 

9,200 


17,648 


82,990 
8,000 


5,200 


33,986 


298,011 
10,585 


139, 515 
38,600 


AU  other 
products 
(value). 


$1,339,542 
570,639 


100,847 
10,000 


30, 470 
28,496 


16,250 


203,488 
134,161 


2,820 
800 

7,209 
11,846 

51,605 
11,260 

264,351 
95,809 

4,400 
12,602 


6 


7,681 
1,400 

43,202 
1,265 

127,030 
113,649 

3,599 
100 

40,793 
29,474 

5,226 
1,800 

33,134 
3,000 

6,250 
78,600 

52,023 
27,939 


21,020 
20,664 

90,852 
5,902 

28,608 
11,909 

1,300 


23,218 
26,064 


70,458 
5,500 

9,666 


24,812 
20,771 

250, 479 
37,573 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Table  9.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY 


59 


69 


STATE   OR   TEERI- 
TOEY. 


Rhode  Island'. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

All  other  states. 


Census. 


1905 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


Num- 
hpr  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


125 

77 


30 


S68, 400 

712,  346 
407,400 

1, 124,  ■'89 
1, 103, 601 

5, 140, 487 
2,563,888 

1,805,126 
1, 198, 981 

486, 025 
252, 360 

1,286,955 
413, 452 


198, 726 


SALARIED 

OFFICIALS, 

CLERKS,  ETC. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salaries. 


216 
171 


SI,  400 

22,507 
10, 182 

66, 624 
58,622 

197,063 
124,671 

41,083 
34,934 

I 
14,160 
13, 750 

28,095 
13,716 

7,900 
7,923 


WAGE-EARNERS 
AND   WAGES. 


num- 
ber. 


Ill 
73 


382 
385 


176 
80 


Wages. 


S4, 170 

44, 556 
23, 781 

191,246 
177, 461 

450,672 
306,282 

138,044 
87, 193 

78,062 
25,700 

94,426 
39,637 

30,360 
23, 649 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


S2, 666 

35  240 
18,225 

140, 246 
58, 878 

317,075 
132, 435 

97,015 
37, 174 

44, 929 
10,735 

63, 196 
11,188 

16,050 
15, 876 


MATERIALS  USED. 


Aggre- 
gate 
cost. 


S2, 974 

74,812 
37,  327 

123, 484 
109,506 

572, 988 
320, 381 

171, 545 
106, 323 

41,241 
17, 318 

60,530 
22, 327 

26, 379 
19, 620 


Ammonia 


Total. 


Pounds.    Cost 


30,051 
58, 333 

77,209 
88,673 

205, 363 
168, 637 

191,138 
88,607 

15,775 
6,883 

46,239 
74, 870 

7,329 
3,435 


$169 

5,077 
4,439 

11,189 
13, 685 

53, 311 
32,280 

28,625 
12, 928 

3,999 
2,606 

9,161 
5,673 

2,470 
970 


Compressor  system. 


Total. 


Anhydrous 
ammonia. 


Pounds.     Cost.    '  Pounds.     Cost, 


18, 701 
3,277 


■S159  I 


3,200 
857 


40,528 
28,649 

8,565 
7,478 

163,399 
91,995 

48,790 
27,350 

87,369 
28, 137 

22,356 
8,334 

8,100 
6,883 

2,841 
2,605 

33,375 
4,100 

8,472 
975 

7,329 
3,435 

2,470 
970 

600 

9,697 
3,277 

28,528 
28,649 

162,619 
91,995 

87,369 
28,137 

7,650 


32, 715 
4,100 

7,329 
3,435 


S169 

2,727 
867 

7,873 
7,478 

48,742 
27,350 

22,366 


2,805 
2,605 

8,441 
976 

2,470 
970 


1  Included  in  "all  other  states"  in  1900. 

'Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Idaho,  1;  Massachusetts,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  Nevada,  2;  Utah,  1;  Wisconsin,  1. 
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MATEELILS 

USED — continued. 

Ammonia— Continued. 

Compressor 
sybtem — Con. 

! 

Absorption  system. 

Aqua 
ammonia. 

Total.                 Anhydrous 

,                                    ;       ammonia. 

i 

■    Aq 
amm 

Pounds 

ua 
onia. 

Pounds  Cost. 

Pounds. 

1 
Cost,    i 

Pounds    Cost. 

Cost. 

9,004      $473 

11.350 
55.056 

36,681 
59.924 

1       41,964 
'       76,642 

103.769' 
60, 470 

7.675 

$1.S77    1     5.S50     $1,511 
3.5S2           :33o           S4 

5,500 
54,720 

34,400 
47,167 

34,267 
■75.936 

99,869 
55,496 

5,500 

$366 
3  41IS 

12,000        6S2 

2.634 
6.207 

4.521 
4.930 

6,269 
4,594 

1.15S 

2.281  !         615 
12.757  '     3,4fe 

7.697  1     2.314 
706  1         205 

3.900  ■     1.001 

2.019 
■^  769 

780          48 

2.207 

4.72.5 

5  2L18 

4.974 
2.175 

1,316 
733 

3.27S 

450  '        36 

425 

660          31 

11,864 
!       70,770 

6S9 
4,59S 

188 
3,075 

49 

11,676 
67,695 

640 
3  871 

Cost  01 
fuel,  mill 

suiiplios, 

all  (itlKT 

mate-    I 

rials,    ' 

freight, 

and  rent 
of  power 
and  heat. 


69,735 
32,888 


112,295 
9,5,820 


519, 677 
288,101 


142,920 
93,395 


37,242 
14,713 


.51,369 
16,754 


23,909 
18,630 


.\ggrL'f;ato 
value. 


Total. 


$19, 023 

243,683 
116,357 

684,420 
538,107 

2,083,880 
1,184,332 

635. 772 
427.974 

243.015 
103,600 

353,102 
119,401 

112. 31S 
.96.172 


Tons. 


75.803 

45.228 

177.824 
1^.931 

426, 755 
231,450 

166,909 
118,240 

51,872 
17,300 

96,588 
35, 734 

28,526 
28,509 


$19,023 

243, 107 
116,357 

674.  .560 
538.107 

2,014,702 
1,168,640 


961 

052 


226,015 
103,600 

340,304 
119,201 

112,318 
82, 572 


Plate. 


Tons.    1     Value,    j  Tons.  I    Value. 


.S.l,12  ,       $17,225 

75,803  243,107 

44,853  114,857 

177,824  674,560 

1.5.S.931  538,107 

425,195  2,009,305 

229,050  1,159,040 

1.52,439  529,406 

96,458  362,542 

44,872  191,015 

17,300  103,600 

93, 468  328, 514 

35,734  119,201 

2li.748  98,237 

24.400  72,500 


All  other 
products 
(value). ' 


- 

719 

$1,798 

1 

$576 

■     375' 

1,600 

9,860 

1,560 
2,400 

5,397 
9,600 

69,178 
15,692 

14,470 
21,782 

58,555 
54,510 

47,811 
10,922 

7,000 

35,000 

17,000 

3,130 

11,790 

12,798 
200 

1,778 
4,109 

14,081 
10,072 

3,600 

60 
61 


70 
71 


72 
73 


^Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Nebraska,  1;  Rhode  Island,  2:  Utah,  1. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  lO.— MANUFACTURED  ICE— DETAILED  SUMMARY 


United 
States. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

B  uildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Casli  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members ". 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  numlier 

Total  salaries 

OHicers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  oyer — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  iVage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during 
each  month:  i 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May , 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not 
hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used ,  aggregate  cost 

Ammonia- 
Total  pounds '. 

Total  cost 

'"  Anhydrous — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Aqua — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Fuel, 

Rent  of  power  and  h6at . 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials . 
Freight . 

Products,  aggregate  value 

Ice- 
Total  tons 

Total  value 

Can  ice — 

Tons 

Value 

Plate  ice — 

Tons 

Value 

All  other  products 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 

Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower. 


1,320 
$66,592,001 
S8, 855, 242 
$15,429,399 
$36,451,321 
85,856,039 
746 

2,332 
$2,001,111 

695 
$661,616 

1,637 
$1,339,495 

1,514 
$1,291,381 

123 
$48,114 

15,841 

7,110 

10, 101 

55,549,162 

10,029 
$5,538,163 

18 
$3,978 

54 
$7,021 


6,590 

5,802 

6,871 

9,272 

11,843 

13,801 

14,755 

14,722 

13,759 

10,698 

7,338 

5,897 

$4,014,861 

$246,762 

$465,570 

$3,280,087 

$22,442 
$6,011,325 

3,428,431 
$613, 138 

1,932,497 

$522, 275 

1,495,934 

$90,863 

$4, 365,  316 

$77, 577 

$328,  794 

$545,  326 

$81, 175 

$23, 790, 045 

7, 199, 448 
$22,450,603 

6,696,789 
$21,020,547 

503,659 
$1,429,9.56 
$1,339,542 

1,277 
195, 171 


2,  .580 
184,570 

22 
618 

18 
1,075 

287 
3,511 
1,979 


50 

1,068 

2,350 

543 


Alabama. 


$1,480,230 
$176,652 
$213,128 
$916, 594 
$174,856 
32 

61 
$52,360 

30 

$27, 480 

31 
$24,880 

29 
$24,400 

2 
$480 

416  I 

219  ' 

243  ' 
$104,009 

243 
$104,009  I 


97 

100 

130 

253 

293 

373 

396 

394 

362 

261 

146 

121 

$84,944 

$8, 440 

$13,950 

$62, 554 


i 


$122,037 

110, 344 
$16, 225 

36,611 
$10,189 

73,733 
$6,036 
$88,484 


$9, 085 

$9,018 

$225 

$632,263 

129, 620 
$629,433 

129,620 
$529,433 


$2, 820 

36 
3,784 


64 
3,784 


13 

$420,343 

$25,000 

$111,959 

$231,344 

$52,040 

12 

13 

$11,865 

5 
$4,860 


$6,995 

8 
$6,995 


Arkansas. 


103 

69 

73 

$54,662 

71 
$54,472 


1 

$180 


51 

62 
56 
68 
79 
101 
97 
97 
81 
62 
59 
50 

$34,861 

$268 

$4,494 

$20,299 

$9,800 
$57,836 

12,654 
$4,948 

12,654 
$4,948 


$44,141 

$605 

$3,675 

$4,467 


$259,288 

27,680 
$262,079 

27,680 
$252,079 


38 
$1,317,075 
$116, 152 
$268,322 
$777,193 
$155,408 
7 

65 
$45,433 

16 
$10,713 

49 
$34,720 

47 
$34,520 

2 
$200 

454 
215 
261 

$123,077 

260 
$122,879 


California. 


1 
$198 


116 

129 

150 

226 

307 

366 

399 

402 

404 

308 

172 

141 

$74,003 

$1,000 

$10,318 

$62,085 

$600 
$106,217 

36,344 
$10,093 

33,844 
$9,973 

1,500 

$120 

$77,502 


$7,209 


13 
1,190 


22 
1,186 


$6,683 

$9,924 

$2,015 

$487,917 

138, 015 
$436,312 

138,015 
$436, 312 


$51,605 

38 
4,633 


71 
4,622 


54 

$3,549,656 

$438,727 

$1,068,779 

$1,727,421 

$314,629 

35 

67 
$70,865 

10 

$9,576 

57 
$61,290 


$59,790 

4 
$1,500 

544 

306 

416 

$335,141 

415 
$335,141 


Colorado. 


354 
404 
440 
469 
513 
490 
489 
441 
394 
340 

$254,873 
$2,447 
$21,819 

$230,607 


$298,926 

305,696 
$36,899 

51, 131 
$18,756 

264,564 
$18, 143 
$189, 246 
$20, 686 
$16, 119 
$36,350 
$728 
$1,307,073 

319,423 
$1,042,722 

261,870 
$886,255 

57,553 
$156, 467 
$264, 351 

63 
"       6, 188 


64 
5,027 


44 
400 


20 
473 


16 

$1,240,294 
$110,721 
$328,277 
$707,608 


35 
$35,476 

9 
$12,100 

26 
$23,376 

26 
$23,376 


101 
138 


137 
$92,468 


1 
$100 


97 

106 

117 

143 

163 

180 

192 

181 

155 

126 

97 

$64,226 

$2,399 

$5,546 

$46,281 


$70,692 

37, 120 
$6,577 

15,311 
$6,051 

21,809 
$1,526 
$49,842 
$1,920 
$2,011 
$10,092 
$150 
$376,086 

113,049 
$371,686 

113,049 
$371,686 


$4,400 


16 
2,363 


24 
2,127 


6 
176 


1  The  average  numbers  of  women  and  children  employed  during  each  month,  being  small,  are  not  shown  in  this  table 
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Kentucky.       Louisiana. 


48 

$1,815,678 

S130.6OO 

$469,077 

$1,038,490 

$187, 456 

33 

66 
$54,618 

30 

S29, 750 

36 
$24,868 

32 
$24,088 

4 
$780 


62 

$3,495,818 

$390,090 

$691,374 

$2, 120, 171 

$294, 183 

27 

101 

$86,665 

34 
$36,610 

67 
$50,055 

64 
$49,195 


$860 


3 
30 
200 


4  I 
75 


579 

711  i 

18 

219 

313 

19 

34.5 

458 

20 

Sl.M.OSIj 

$236,102 

21 

343 

442 

22 

S151.634 

$234,590 

23 

1 

4 

24 

$160 

$336 

25 

1 

12 

26 

$302 

$1,176 

27 

143 

219 

28 

145 

235 

29 

206 

318 

30 

316 

449 

31 

433 

562 

32 

511 

621 

33 

545 

639 

34 

541 

643 

35 

500 

606 

36 

372 

508 

37 

232 

310 

38 

172 

204 

39 

$114,818 

$171, 472 

40 

$1,407 

$1,509 

41 

$12, 920 

$24, 681 

42 

$99,901 

$145,282 

43 

44 

$138,501 

$333,069 

45 

155,601 

171,907 

46 

$16,866 

$29,417 

4i 

41,839 

81,759 

48 

$10,862- 

$24,012 

49 

113,762 

90,148 

50 

$6,004 

$5,405 

ol 

$97,258 

$258,602 

o2 

$3,486 

$80 

53 

$7,123 

$15,891 

54 

$13,648 

$24,029 

to 

$120 

$5,050 

56 

$703,365 

$1,099,726 

5V 

233.424 

300,334 

58 

$698,115 

•SI.  047, 703 

59 

218,709 

300,334 

60 

$664, 129 

$1,047,703 

61 

14,715 
$33,986 

fi''. 

63 

$5,250 

$62,023 

1  64 

47 

61 

65 

.s.79fl 

S.471 

66 

96 

109 

67 

,s.  475 

8.170 

68 

1 

1 

69 

2 

:  70 

.;  71 

.  72 

9! 
195  ' 
100 


1  1  76 

4  ,  77 

...  78 

63  79 
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Table  lO.— MANUFACTURED  ICE— DETAILED 


Maryland. 


Mississippi 


Missouri. 


New  Jer- 


New  Mex- 
ico. 


New  York. 


North 
Carolina. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  Arm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries .« 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc.— 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  t)n6  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages ■. 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during 
each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June '. 

July 

August , 

September , 

October , 

November : 

December , 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  ofhces,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not 
hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost' 

Ammonia — 

Total  pounds 

Total  cost 

Anhydrous- 
Pounds  

'  Cost 

Aqua — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Fuel 


Rent  of  power  and  heat 

MOl  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight ". 

Products,  aggregate  value 

Ice — 

Total  tons 

Total  value 

Can  ice- 
Tons  

Value 

Plate  ice- 
Tons  

Value 

All  other  products 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 
Engines- 
Steam— 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

.  Electric  motors- 
Number 

Horsepower ^ 

Other  power,  horsepower  '. 

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower. 


27 
$1,688,339 
S3S0, 525 
S311,661 
$927,678 
$98,475 
15 

50 
$45,861 

19 
$19,873 

31 
$25,988 


$25,388 

2 
$600 

426 

203 

253 

$125,834 

248 
$125, 130 

1 
$300 

4 
$404 


132 
130 
136 
246 
319 
359 
376 
377 
366 
250 
158 
128 

$90, 594 
$7,379 
$9,802 

$70,813 

$2,600 
$180, 382 

85,214 
$20,263 

85,214 
$20,263 


$122,766 


$11,913 

$24,260 

$1,180 

$729, 553 

228, 641 
$728, 577 

134, 197 
$430, 666 

94, 344 
$298,011 


27 
4,352 


37 
$1,265,613 
$137,600 
$296, 428 
$729, 699 
$102,986 
■23 

79 
$63,747 

12 
$6, 495 

67 
$57,252 

66 
$66,892 

1 
$360 

449 

237 

274 

$118, 528 

263 
,$116,922 


107 
113 
166 
262 
366 
401 
403 
406 
399 
293 
140 
101 
$82,513 
$82 
$15, 649 
$66,882 


54,338 
$11,857 

.35,288 


19,050 

$1, 876 

$96, 611 


$6, 372 

$24,  669 

$5, 788 

$603,  486 

136, 368 
$582, 465 

136,  368 
$582,465 


46  ' 
4,230  t 


$21,020 

35 
4,190 


75 
4,171 


13 
72 
.50 


53 

$3,317,865 

$419, 477 

$863,897 

$1,838,246 

$196,235 

30 

96 

$94, 435 

37 
$40,225 


$54,210 

56 
$63,040 

4 
$1, 170 

684 

301 

433 

$271,614 

433 
$271,614 


204 
214 
263 
360 
532 
608 
634 
647 
596 
511 
376 
251 

$161,225 

$1,540 

$19, 571 

$136,052 

$4,062 
$399, 186 

223, 784 
$44,054 

161,371 
$40, 344 

62,  413 

$3, 710 

$297,098 


$23,072 

$30, 740 

$4,222 

$1,129,980 

411,818 
$1,039,128 

411,818 
$1,039,128 


$90, 852 

53 
14, 151 


137 
13, 296 


31 
605 
250 


39 

$2,748,564 

$373,799 

$500,771 

$1,530,990 

$337,004 

18 

52 

$46,612 

16 
$17,775 

36 
$28,837 

31 
$27, 415 

6 
$1,422 

419 

166 

268 

$159,306 

268 
$169,306 


138 
148 
162 
245 
313 
366 
400 
401 
366 
306 
215 
167 

$129,819 

$3,000 

$15,318 

$109, 892 

$1,609 
$171,669 

78, 452 
$17, 233 

63,632 
$16, 165 

14,820 

$1,078 

$134,782 


$8,312 

$10,753 

$589 

$647, 564 

238, 172 
$618,950 

181,202 
$479, 441 

56,970 
$139,615 


107 
6,427 


4 
200 


30 


$190,088 
$10,948 
$40,666 

$117,390 

$21, 184 

5 

4 
$5,100 

3 

$3,300 

1 
$1,800 

1 
$1,800 


40 
23 
23 

$19,666 

23 
$19,666 


58 
$5,972,164 
$1,164,227 
$1,721,849 
$2,749,524 
$336,564 
21 


$99,692 

24 
$25,625 

75 
$73,967 

71 
$72, 175 


4 
$1,792 


603 
$424,095 

603 
$424,095 


7 

7 

15 

20 

22 

29 

35 

37 

35 

28 

23 

18 

$5,361 

$40 

$1,921 

$3, 400 


$16,948 

4,790 
$1,505 

3,790 
$1,428 

1,000 

$77 


$744 
$390 


$83,657 

16, 337 
$82,357 

16,337 
$82,357 


$1,300 

5 
462 


5 
377 


86 


402 
423 
489 
556 
660 
765 
809 
778 
746 
656 
498 
454 

$365,461 
$41,320 
$31,174 

$292,967 


$576, 563 

205, 232 
$51,336 

201,551 
$61, 142 

3,681 

$194 

$404,991 

$34, 533 

$34,049 

$50, 724 

$930 

$1,748,871 

847,935 
$1,725,653 

798,045 
$1,624,806 

49,890 

$100,847 

$23,218 


16,239 


128 
14,271 


22 
281 


4 

112 

1,575 

50 


32 
$860,441 
$80,300 
$142,750 
$541,226 
$96, 165 
13 


$57,516 

25 
$22,822 

44 
$34,694 

42 
$33,594 

2 
$1,100 


186 

235 

$82,572 

235 
$82,572 


112 
113 
148 
208 
355 
374 
384 
383 
327 
194 
117 
105 

$52,041 

$375 

$8,006 

$43,660 


$97,365 

27,931 
$6,876 

23,731 
$6,603 

4,200 

$273 

$75,694 

$150 

$4,945 

$9,700 


$417,868 

110,414 
$417,868 

110,414 
$417,868 


28 
3,033 


44 
2,976 


I  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Idaho,  1;  Massachusetts,  1;  Nebraska,!;  Nevada,  2;  Utah,  1;  Wisconsin  1. 
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Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Rhode 
Island. 

South  Caro- 
lina. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

West  Vir- 
ginia. 

All  other 
states. 1 

69 

$4,495,209 

$678,449 

$977,169 

$2,374,759 

$464,832 

31 

22 

$735,368 

$38,065 

$173, 148 

$452,061 

$72,094 

9 

20 
$451,249 
$53,660 
$97,942 
$241,742 
$57,915 
14 

109 
$9,711,731 
$1,780,898 
$2,397,285 
$4,609,058 
$924,490 
57 

3 

$68,400 

$700 

$6,000 

$67,000 

$4,700 

2 

18 
$712,346 
$77,950 
$127,449 
$417,162 
$89,786 
8 

37 
$1,124,789 
$134,1.10 
$246,650 
$640,566 
$103,443 

26 

125 

$6,140,487 

$520,312 

$1,025,362 

$3,228,428 

$366,385 

59 

48 

$1,805,126 

$174,302' 

$344,750 

$1,090,500 

$195,574 

43 

12 
$486,025 
$127,300 
$101,396 
$207,980 
$49,349 
9 

30 
$1,286,956 
$133,776 
$308,412 
$736,532 
$109,235 
6 

7 
$236,683 
$25,400 
$78,500 
$128,000 
$4,783 
3 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

141 
$111,197 

39 

$28,097 

18 
$15,365 

0S4 
$261,955 

3 

$1,400 

25 
522,507 

79 
$66,624 

216 
$197,063 

56 
$41,083 

11 
$14,160 

36 
$28,096 

6 
$7,900 

8 
9 

62 
$50,599 

12 
$10,080 

5 
$6,100 

53 
$58,189 

$10, 525 

27 
$26,260 

52 
$40,374 

62 
$49,245 

164 
$147,818 

22 
$15,953 

34 
$25, 130 

2 
$1,800 

9 
$12,360 

17 
$15,082 

19 
$13,013 

2 
$1,600 

4 
86,300 

ll 

79 
$60,598 

27 
518,017 

13 
$9,265 

231 
$203,766 

3 
$1,400 

18 
$11,982 

12 
13 

65 
$55,517 

25 
$17,217 

10 
$8,350 

209 
$192,602 

2 
$1,200 

18 
$11,982 

47 
$38,264 

161 
$146,188 

34 
$25,130 

9 
$12,360 

18 
$12,943 

4 
$6,300 

14 
15 

14 
$5,081 

2 
$800 

3 
$915 

22 
$11,164 

1 

$200 

6 
$2, 110 

3 
$1,6.30 

1 
$70 

16 

17 

829 

330 

520 

$295,764 

203 

66 

115 

$63,333 

122 

55 

75 

$56,831 

1,689 

657 

1,236 

$732,285 

23 

23 

6 

$4,170 

189 

90 

HI 

$44,556 

617 

267 

382 

$191,246 

1,420 

581 

869 

$450,672 

580 

273 

346 

$138,044 

121 

90 

99 

$78,062 

288 

126 

176 

$94,426 

63 

36 

36 

$30,360 

18 
19 
20 
21 

517 
$295,335 

2 
$364 

115 
$63,333 

$56,831 

1,229 
$730,079 

7 
$2,206 

6 
$4,170 

110 
$44,480 

376 
$190, 528 

1 
$150 

865 
$449,756 

346 
$138,044 

99 
$78,062 

172 
$94,136 

36 
$30,360 

22 
23 

'>4 

'•i 

1 
$65 

306 
293 
360 
422 
565- 
691 
782 
792 
724 
582 
3S0 
■  307 

$210,970 
$5,977 
$26,158 

$178,835 



1 
$76 

54 

64 

66 

93 

130 

172 

177 

181 

152 

106 

70 

55 

$36,240 

$895 

$7,205 

$27,140 

5 

$568 

204 
209 
244 
337 
437 
640 
675 
670 
625 
407 
263 
201 

$140,246 
$1,613 
$14,690 

$123,943 

4 
$916 

456 

475 

569 

784 

1,014 

1,205 

1,336 

1,315 

1,231 

962 

584 

459 

$317,075 

$2,353 

847,577 

$266,397 

4 
$290 

88 

92 

119 

158 

201 

228 

270 

270 

240 

175 

126 

97 

$63, 196 

$1,100 

$6,125 

$55,971 

'6 

97 

54 

54 

69 

102 

121 

172 

193 

193 

175 

115 

71 

61 

$45,178 

$5,026 

$5,300 

$34,852 

47 

47 

46 

54 

76 

95 

105 

113 

107 

87 

65 

58 

$24,160 

$5,654 

$2,859 

$15,647 

749 

768 

886 

1,151 

1,491 

1,676 

1,741 

1,709 

1,618 

1,244 

947 

769 

$591,501 

$78,653 

$63,940 

$448,100 

179 

191 

211 

358 

391 

602 

528 

523 

496 

351 

224 

198 

$97,015 

$9,280 

SIO,  364 

$76,371 

78 

82 

77 

82 

110 

113 

121 

121 

117 

110 

94 

83 

$44,929 

$4,072 

$6,157 

$34,700 

15 
15 
16 
24 
50 
68 
60 
60 
57 
34 
22 
22 
$16,050 

9S 

29 



3(1 

31 

3? 

13 

21 
23 
15 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

.3! 

.3S 

$2,656 
$300 
$216 

$2,140 

40 
41 

$3,414 
$12,636 

42 
43 

808 
$711,  448 

748 
5572,988 

1,000 
$171, 545 

44 

$291,644 

$76,266 

$40,566 

$2,974 

$74, 812 

$123,484 

$41,241 

$60,630 

$26, 379 

45 

195, 353 
$28,612 

21,009 
$6,168 

11,093 
$3,997 

364,200 
$72, 518 

600 
$169 

30,051 
$5,077 

77,209 
$11,189 

206, 363 
$53,311 

191,138 
$28,626 

15.775 
$3,999 

45,239 
$9,161 

7,329 
$2,470 

46 
47 

91,406 
$23,158 

21,009 
$6,168 

11,093 
$3,997 

269,952 
$68, 101 

600 
$169 

16,  547 
$4,238 

30,809 
$8,488 

170,316 
$61,056 

91,269 
$23,367 

9,826 
$3,538 

32,903 
$8,490 

7,329 
S2,470 

48 
49 

103,947 

$5,454 

$217,215 

94,248 

$4,417 

$512,  497 

$6, 171 

$41,674 

$53,394 

$25, 194 

$2,935,607 

14,604 

$839 

$54,  454 

46,400 
$2,701 
$97,769 
$1,200 
$7,  496 
$5,841 

35,047 

$2,265 

$439,394 

99, 869 

$5,268 

$119,645 

$2,000 

$6,796 

$13,748 

$731 

$636,772 

5,950 

$461 

$28,580 

$2,300 

$1,921 

$4,356 

$85 

$243,015 

12, 336 

$671 

$39,764 

60 

61 

$57,992 

$933 

$4,420 

$2,604 

$4,149 

$285,313 

$31,568 

$2,750 

$19, 552 

$1,200 

$709 

$2,325 

$123 

$112,318 

52 
63 

$21,672 

$23,845 

$300 

$1,217,465 

$1,663 

$2,835 

$503 

$216, 726 

(     $55 
$10 

$3,378 
$11,903 

532,742 

$45,  442 

$2,099 

$2,083,880 

$3,960 

$6,076 

$2, 569 

$353,102 

64 
65 
66 

$19,023 

$243,683 

$684,420 

67 

499,922 
$1,147,007 

51,181 
$275,647 

39,738 
$191,914 

988,853 
$2,685,128 

9,331 
$19,023 

75,803 
$243,107 

177,824 
$674,560 

426,756 
$2,014,702 

166,909 
$687,961 

51,872 
$226,015 

96,588 
$340,304 

28,526 
$112,318 

68 
69 

475,922 
$1,116,537 

51,181 
$275,647 

37,388 
$175,664 

918, 692 
$2,481,640 

8,612 
$17,225 

75,803 
$243,107 

177,824 
$674,560 

426, 196 
$2,009,305 

152,439 
$529,406 

44,872 
$191,015 

93,468 
$328, 514 

26,748 
$98,237 

60 
61 

24,000 
$30,470 
$70,458 

68 
12,091 

2,350 
$16,250 
$24,812 

20 
1,416 

72, 161 
$203,488 
$250,479 

108 
24,076 

719 
$1,798 

1,660 
$5,397 
$69, 178 

124 
18,735 

14,  470 
$58,555 
$47,811 

7,000 
$35,000 
$17,000 

3,130 
$11,790 
$12,798 

1,778 
$14,081 

62 

$9,666 

21 
3,323 

$576 

17 
1,844 

$9,860 

35 
6,342 

iy. 

3 
290 

47 
4,628 

12 
905 

29 
2,850 

7 
662 

6E 
66 

145 
11,852 

28 
3,255 

26 
1,312 

305 
22,904 

2 
130 

48 
1,835 

82 
6,252 

261 
17,793 

81 
4,376 

17 
755 

43 
2,614 

7 
466 

67 
6f 

1 
30 

2 
45 

4 
160 

6 
150 

1 
15 

65 

7f 

1 
104 

2 
215 

26 
277 
450 

2 
193 

3 
24 

1 
20 

71 
7^ 

12 
209 

3 
11 
2 

1 

15 

40 

125 

31 
500 

1 
9 

4 
30 
20 

11 
86 

1 
8 

7. 
7 

2 
7 

2 
35 

6 
130 

3 

74 

7 
7 

7 





620 

125 

22 

7 
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SALT 


By  Charles  E.  Munroe,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  George  Washington  University,  Expert  Special  Agent. 


This  report  deals  with  the  manufacture  of  salt  either 
through  the  evaporation  of  brine  or  sea  water,  or  by 
the  treatment  of  rock  salt  to  render  it  marketable  for 
use  as  a  condiment  or  preservative  in  food  or  as  the 
raw  material  of  other  manufactures.  As  the  estab- 
lishments in  which  salt  is  manufactured  are  also  en- 
gaged in  obtainuig  their  raw  material  from  its  sources, 
the  industry  is  both  a  manufacturing  and  a  mining 
industry,  and  hence  occupies  a  place  upon  the  border 
line  in  the  scheme  of  classification  of  industries  adopted 
in  the  treatment  of  Census  statistics.  There  exist 
estabhshments  in  which  the  salt  is  not  only  recovered 
from  its  natural  sources  but  is  further  converted 
into  other  manufactured  products.  Such  establish- 
ments, however,  are  classified  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  products.  The  establishments  classified 
under  "salt"  are  those  only  in  which  salt  is  the  final 
product. 


Statistics  of  this  industry  have  been  collected  from 
the  beginning  of  the  taking  of  a  census  of  manufactures. 
At  the  census  of  1880  and  at  each  subsequent  census 
salt  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report. 
The  endeavor  has  been  to  prepare  the  schedule  of 
inquiry  and  to  compile  the  tables  of  results  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  data  for  each  census  would  be  com- 
parable with  those  for  the  preceding. 

The  method  of  measuring  salt  which  has  obtained  at 
different  times  and  in  different  localities  in  this  country 
has  varied  considerably.  In  this  report  the  terms  used 
are  pounds,  bushels,  and  barrels.  The  bushel  of  salt 
weighs  56  pounds  and  the  barrel  280  pounds  net. 

Table  1  presents  the  general  statistics  for  the  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  at  the 
censuses  from  1850  to  1905,  together  with  the  per- 
centage of  increase  for  each  item  at  each  of  the  six 
periods  considered. 


Table  1. ^COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1850  TO  1905. 


CENSUS. 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE. 

1905' 

1900 

1890 

18802 

1870 

1860 

1850 

1900 

to 
1905 

38.2 

35.7 

3.0 

32.5 

32.3 

8.1 

0.8 

9.7 

3  23.5 

312.0 

3  89.8 

3  84.4 

62.5 

24.9 

18.5 

1890 

to 
1900 

1880 

to 
1890 

1870 

to 
1880 

1860 

to 
1870 

18.50 

to 
1860 

Number  of  establishments 

146 

1.59 

200 

$13,437,749 

<200 

< $189, 049 

4,255 

$1, 593, 442 

4,055 

$1,545,947 

148 

$39,191 

52 

$8,304 

$674, 183 

$1,826,770 

$5,484,618 

268 

$8,225,740 

P) 

(=) 

4,289 

$1,260,023 

P) 

t^ 

P) 

P) 

P) 

(5) 
$2,074,049 
$4,829,566 

282 
$6,561,615 

P) 

P) 
2,963 
$1,146,910 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

$1,760,670 
$4,818,229 

399 

$3,692,215 

P) 

P) 

2,213 

$371,954 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

■P) 

P) 

C) 

$1,054,780 

$2,289,504 

340 
$2,640,860 
P) 
P) 
2,786 
$753,360 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
(^) 
P) 

$1,051,419 
$2,177,945 

3  20.5 

101.8 

103.0 

164.3 

12.2 

19.9 

7.0 

17.3 

155.4 

119.5 

13.5 

38.4 

12.8 

82.6 

45.3 

325.4       35.0 
63.  4       25.  4 

3  29.3 

17.4 

Capital 

$25,586,282  i827,123,364 
418                  406 

77. 7         .39.  S 

Salaried  o£Qcials,  clerks,  etc.,  number. 
Salaries 

$487, 425 

4,666 

$2,066,399 

4,371 

$1,988,945 

289 

$75,664 

6 

$1,790 

$1,235,579 

$4,166,137 

$9,437,662 

$499,  748 

4,774 

$1,911,140 

4,337 

$1,813,638 

378 

$86,007 

59 

$11,495 

$760,539 

$3,335,922 

$7,966,897 

1 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages... 

30.8       45.2 
26.5  1      9.9 

33.4 
208.3 

3  20.6 
350.6 

Wages. 



Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 



Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Cost  of  materials  used ...   . 

311.9  i    i7.8 
13.6         0.2 

66.9 
110.4 

0.3 

Value  of  products 

5.1 

1  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  1  establishment  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products.    This  establishment  produced  25,043  barrels  of  salt, 
valued  at  $8,415. 

'Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  8  establishments  reported  as  "  salt,  ground." 

3  Decrease. 

'  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

'  Not  reported  separately. 

'Not  reported. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  in-      census  of  1905,  with  the  corresponding  percentages  of 
crease  in  the  items  of  Table  1  from  each  census  to  the      increase: 

r5i5) 
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Comparative  summary  of  amount  and  fer  cent  of  increase:  1850  to  1905. 


INCKEASE. 

PEE  CENT  OF  INCKEASE. 

1900 

to 

1905 

1890 

to 

1905 

1880 

to 

1905 

1870 

to 

1905 

1860 

to 

1905 

1850 

to 

1905 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 

1905 

1880 

to 

1905 

18!0 

to 

1905 

1860 

to 

1905 

1850 

to 

1905 

Number  of  establishments. 

113 

1  $1,537,082 

12 

1  $12, 323 

1108 

$155,259 

34 

$175,307 

f89 

1. $10, 343 

163 

i$9,705 

$475,040 

$830,215 

$1,470,766 

154 

$12,148,533 

218 

$298,376 

411 

$472,957 

316 

$442,998 

141 

$36,473 

146 

i$6,514 

$561,396 

$2,339,367 

$3,953,044 

1122 
$17,360,542 

(=) 
(=) 
377 
$806, 376 
P) 
(?) 
(«) 
(=) 
{') 

$2,092,088 
$4,608,096 

1136 
$19,024,667 
C) 
(') 
1,713 
$919,  489 
(=) 

$2, 405,  467 
$4,619,433 

1253 
$21,894,067 

m 
m 

2,453 
$1,  694,  445 

m 

(') 
P> 

(■) 
$3,111,357 
$7, 148, 158 

1194 
$22,945,422 
(') 

^1,880 
$1,313,039 

m 
(.■') 
(■') 

C') 

$3,114,718 
$7,259,717 

18.2 

15.7 

3.0 

12.5 

12.3 

8.1 

0.8 

9.7 

123.5 

112.0 

189.8 

184.4 

62.5 

24.9 

18.5 

127.0 

90.4 

109.0 

157.8 

9.7 

29.7 

7.8 

28.7 

95.3 

93.1 

188.5 

178.4 

83.3 

128.1 

72.1 

145.5 
211.1 

148.2 
289.9 

163.4 
593.0 

157.1 
868.9 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

8.8 
64.0 

58.6 
80.2 

110.8 
455.6 

67.5 
174.3 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

100.9 
9.5.4 

136.6 
95.9 

295.6 
312.2 

296.2 
333.3 

Value  of  products 

1  Decrease. 


'  Not  reported  separately. 


^  Not  reported. 


The  wage-earners  were  divided  as  follows:  For  1905, 
men,  93.7  per  cent;  women,  6.2  per  cent;  children, 
one- tenth  of  1  per  cent.  For  1900  the  proportions  were 
90.9  per  cent  for  men;  7.9  per  cent  for  women;  and 
1.2  per  cent  for  children.  For  1890  they  were  95. 3  per 
cent  for  men;  3.6  per  cent  for  women;  and  1.2  per 
cent  for  children. 

The  proportion  which  each  item  of  expense  bore  to  the 
value  of  the  products  for  1905  was — for  salaries  and 
wages,  27.1  per  cent;  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  13.1 
per  cent;  for  cost  of  materials  used,  44. 1  per  cent.  For 
1900  the  proportion  for  salaries  and  wages  was  30.3 
per  cent;  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  9.5  per  cent;  and 
for  cost  of  materials  used,  41.9  per  cent.  For  1890  sala- 
ries and  wages  formed  32.5  per  cent;  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, 12.3  per  cent;  and  cost  of  materials  used,  33.3 
per  cent. 

At  each  census  since  1860  there  has  been  a  constant 
decrease  in  the  number  of  establishments  engaged  in 
this  industry,  while  there  has  been  a  constant  increase 
in  the  total  wages  paid.  The  value  of  the  product 
has  steadily  increased  since  1850.  During  the  period 
from  1850  to  1905  establishments  have  decreased 
194,  or  57.1  per  cent,  while  the  capital  has  increased 
$22,945,422;  the  wage-earners,  1,880;  the  wages, 
$1,313,039;  the  cost  of  materials  used,  $3,114,718; 
and  the  value  of  the  products,  $7,259,717. 

Number  of  establishments- -TsihXe  2  shows  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  at  each  census  from  1880  to  1905, 
by  states,  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  their 
establishments  in  1905. 

At  each  of  the  censuses  noted  in  this  table  establish- 
ments were  reported  by  15  states,  but  the  states  which 
reported  have  varied  somewhat.  At  each  census 
Michigan  has  ranked  first  and  New  York  second  in 
the  number  of  establishments.  California  has  held  the 
third  place,  except  in  1890.  Kansas,  which  was  twelfth 
in  1880,  passed  to  the  third  place  in  1890,  the  fifth  in 
1900,  and  the  fourth  in  1905.  Ohio,  which  occupied 
the  third  place  in  1880,  was  fourth  in  1890  and  1900, 


andfifthin  1905.  Texas,  which  occupied  the  tenth  place 
in  1880,  was  ninth  in  1890  and  1900,  and  sixth  in  1905. 
Utah,  which  was  seventh  in  1880,  fourth  in  1890,  and 
sixth  in  1900,  was  seventh  in  1905.  Louisiana,  which 
was  twelfth  in  1880  and  eleventh  in  1890  and  1900, 
held  the  tenth  place  in  1905.  These  8  states  pro- 
duced over  98  per  cent  of  the  salt  reported  in  1905. 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  which  have  been 
producers  in  the  past,  did  not  report  any  salt  for  1905, 
while  Idaho  reported  a  production  for  the  first  time  at 
this  census. 

The  constant  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States  for  the  periods  named 
and  the  constant  increase  in  the  total  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts for  the  same  periods  indicate  that  there  has  been 
in  this  industry,  as  in  many  others,  a  greater  concen- 
tration of  industrial  forces.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
relative  number  of  establishments  in  the  various 
states  and  territories  have  been  due,  in  a  measure, 
to  the  exploitation  of  deposits  which  have  proved 
unprofitable  to  operate. 

Table  2 — Number  of  establishments,  by  states  and  territories:  1880 

to  1905. 


STATE   OR  TERRITORY. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

United  States 

146 

159 

200 

268 

Michigan 

41 
34 
.26 

i 

3 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

53 
38 
24 
8 
10 
3 
5 
3 
4 
4 
2 

81 
50 
9 
23 
9 
2 
9 
3 

■   86 

New  York 

California 

25 

Kansas 

Ohio 

26 

Texas 

Utah 

Nevada 

7 

Oklahoma 

West  Virginia 

5 
1 

Louisiana 

1 

Idaho 

Illinois 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
3 

2 

1 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

16 

Kentucky 

3 

Virginia 

1 

Wyoming 

1 

Capital.—Tahle  3  gives,  for  the  censuses  from  1890 
to  1905,  the  details  of  the  capital  for  the  United  States. 


SAT.T. 

Table  3.-CAPITAL,  WITH  AMOUNT  AND  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1890  TO  1905. 
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CENSUS. 

INCREASE. 

PEK  CENT  OF  INCEEASE. 

1905 

190« 

1890 

1900  to  1905 

1890  tol  905 

1900 

to 
1905 

189D 

to 

1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

Total 

$25,586,282 

$27,123,364 

$13,437,749 

> SI, 537, 082 

$12,148,533 

15.7 

90.4 

8,771,232 
6,115,448 
5, 402, 772 
5,296,830 

8,494,587 
8,358,018 
4,523,294 
5,747,465 

4,287,784 
4,255,896 
2,703,868 
2,190,201 

276,645 

'2,242,570 

879,478 

1450,635 

4,483,448 
1,859,552 
2,698,904 
3,106,629 

3.3 

126.8 
19.4 
17.8 

104.6 
43.7 
99.8 

141.8 

Buildings  

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

1  Decrease. 


A  comparison  of  Table  3  with  Table  1  shows  that 
while  the  number  of  establishments  has  steadily  de- 
creased and  the  value  of  the  land,  and  of  the  machin- 
ery, tools,  and  implements  used  in  the  industry  has 
iacreased  in  both  periods  represented  in  Table  3,  the 
other  items  of  capital  fluctuated. 

The  percentage  which  each  item  of  capital  was  of 
the  total  is  shown  in  Table  4,  for  1890,  1900,  and  1905. 

The  proportion  which  each  of  the  items  of  capital 
formed  of  the  total  has  fluctuated  at  these  censuses. 
The  fact  that  at  each  the  item  of  land  has  been  the 
largest  indicates  that  a  considerable  area  is  required 
on  which  to  conduct  the  operations  incident  to  this 
industry. 


Table  4.— Per  cent  distribution  of  capital:  1890  to  1905. 


1905 

1900 

1890 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Land 

34.3 
23.9 
21.1 
20.7 

31.3 
,30.8 
16.7 
21.2 

31.9 

Buildings 

31  7 

Machinerv,  tools,  and  implements 

20  1 

Cash  and'sundries 

16  3 

Materials  used. — Table  5  shows  the  kind  and  cost 
of  the  materials  used  for  each  census  from  1880  to 
1905,  with  the  per  cent  of  increase  and  per  cent  of 
total  cost.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  returns  the 
cost  for  freight  is  included  in  the  cost  given  for  the 
separate  items  of  materials  used. 


Table  5.— MATERIALS  USED,  BY 


KIND    AND   COST,  WITH   PER   CENT   OF  INCREASE,  AND  PER  CENT  OP  TOTAL: 
1880  TO  1905. 


Total  cost 

Barrels,  hags,  and  sacks. , 

Cooperage  stock 

Cloth  purchased  for  sacks 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat. . . 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 


$4,166,137     $3,335,922     $1,826,770  ,  $2,074,049 


1,150,327 

1. 176, 182 

38,041 

1,355,880 

23, 296 

104, 751 

220, 739 

96,921 


997,503 

m 

775,  411 

(2, 

64,208 

m 

991,248 

745.917 

2,111 

(') 

192,777 

(2) 

189,747 

1,080,853 

122.917 

1 

916, 100 

1,157,949 
(?) 


1  Decrease. 

2  Not  reported  separately:  included  in  ' 


'all  other  materials." 


The  cost  of  fuel  constitutes  the  largest  cost  item  at  the 
census  of  1905.  Adding  to  this  item,  for  the  censuses  of 
1905  and  1900,  the  cost  for  rent  of  power  and  heat,  the 
proportions  showTi  for  each  census  are  33.2  per  cent  in 
1905,  29.8  per  cent  in  1900,  40.8  per  cent  in  1890,  and 
44.2  per  cent  in  1880.  Several  conflicting  tendencies 
influenced  the  total  consumption  of  fuel.  Through 
inventions  the  evaporators  employed  in  concentrating 
the  brine  by  means  of  heat  from  fuel  have  been  so 
improved  that  the  fuel  consumption  per  unit  volume 
of  water  evaporated  has  markedly  diminished.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  process  of  evaporating  brine 
by  means  of  fuel  replaces  evaporation  by  solar  heat 
the  use  of  fuel  is  increased.  The  quantity  of  fuel  used 
and  its  total  cost  vary  also  with  the  original  strength 


of  the  brine  that  is  evaporated  and  the  nature  of  the 
fuel  employed. 

Equipment  of  plants. — Table  6  presents  detailed  sta- 
tistics regarding  the  equipment  of  the  establishments 
in  the  several  states  for  1890,  1900,  and  1905. 

The  total  number  of  covers  or  ponds  in  1905  was 
562,  or  1.6  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1900,  while  it  was 
4,359,  or  10.9  per  cent,  less  than  in  1890;  the  area  was 
61,359,561  square  feet,  or  55.8  per  cent,  greater  in  1905 
than  in  1900,  and  160,452,509  square  feet,' or  1,481.8 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  1890.  For  the  other  devices 
the  separate  statistics  were  not  collected  prior  to  1900. 
For  the  period  from  1900  to  1905  each  of  the  items 
shows  a  decrease,  there  being  a  decrease  of  53  in  num- 
ber, or  10.2  per  cent,  for  grainers;  of  194  in  number,  or 
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73.5  per  cent,  for  open  pans;  of  105  in  number,  or  25.5 
per  cent,  for  kettles;  ani  of  10  in  number,  or  25  per 
cent,  for  vacuum  pans.  For  these  devices  combined, 
as  they  were  reported  for  1890,  there  is  a  decrease  of 
362  in  number,  or  29.3  per  cent,  for  1905  as  compared 
with  1900,  and  of  2,543  in  number,  or  74.4  per  cent,  for 
1905  as  compared  with  1890.  Of  the  total  area  of 
covers  or  ponds  in  1905,  83.4  per  cent  was  in  California, 
10.9  per  cent  in  Utah,  and  5.2  per  cent  in  New  York, 
these  3  states  containing  99.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 
In  1900  the  proportion  in  California  was  56.5  per  cent; 
Utah,  35.1  per  cent;  and  New  York,  7.4  per  cent. 
The  3  states  contained  99  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
changes  in  relative  proportions  are  due  not  only  to  a 
reported  increase  in  area  of  130.2  per  cent  in  California, 
and  of  10  per  cent  in  New  York,  but  also  to  a  reported 
decrease  of  51.8  per  cent  in  Utah,  and  slight  changes 
in  other  states. 


Table  6. — Equipment  of  plants,  by  states  and  territories:  1890   to 

1905. 


Census. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

COVERS  OE  PONDS. 

Grain- 
ers. 

Open 
pans. 

Ket- 
tles. 

Vacu- 

EITOEY. 

Num- 
ber. 

Square 
feet. 

um 
pans. 

United  States. 

1906 
1900 
1890 

1906 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1906 
1900 

1890 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

81906 
'1900 
81890 

146 
159 
200 

36,784 
35,222 
40, 143 

171,280,921 
109,921,360 
10,828,412 

469 

522 

13,418 

70 
264 

(2) 

306 
411 
(2) 

30 
40 

California 

26 
24 
9 

10 

8 

23 

41 
53 
81 

3 
3 
3 

34 
38 
50 

8 
10 
9 

3 

4 

3 

7 
3 

6 
5 
9 

3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

476 
474 

142, 838, 510 
62,062,800 

1 
2 

1 

Kansas 

27 
13 
48 

259 
273 
477 

27 
36 

30 

646 

3,221 
2,009 
2,600 

8 
2 

144, 656 
139,520 

637,932 
545,300 
104,000 

4,800 
30,000 

11 
17 

2 
6 

19 

New  York 

31,980 
32,296 
36,588 

3 
4 

8,990,782 
8,176,948 
10, 469,  692 

"  9,116 
12,320 

63 

92 

1,926 

61 

83 

311 

3 

2 

22 

35 
24 

21 
43 

218 
338 

5 
9 

Ohio 

1 
38 

86 
31 

g 

5 

Oklaliomas 

U 
13 

152, 120 
92, 120 

21 

Texas  5 

15 
14 

66 
39 

117,568 
136,680 

18,621,328 
38,610,728 

6 
2 

Utah 

1 
1 

West  Virginia... 

19 
23 
149 

12 

12 

486 

36 

All  other  states.. 

4 
342 
410 

8,765 
110,808 
115,200 

3 
105 

6 

'Includes  kettles,  boilers,  pans.  Jacketed  kettles,  or  vacuum  pans. 

2  Included  in  grainers. 

a  Not  reported  in  1890. 

^Included  in  "all  other  states"  in  1905  and  1900. 

c*  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  in  1890. 

^Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Idaho,  1;  lUinois,  1;  Loui- 
siana, 2;  Massachusetts,  1;  Pennsylvania,!. 

'Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Illinois,  1;  Louisiana,  2; 
Massachusetts,  2;  Pennsylvania,  1;  Virginia,  1. 

^Includes  estaI)lislimonts  distributed  as  follows:  Illinois,  1:  Kentucky,  2; 
Louisiana,  1;  Massachusetts.  1;  Texas,  2;  Virginia.  1. 


The  increase  in  number  of  grainers  for  1905  over 
1900  was — in  Kansas  14,  in  Texas  11,  and  in  Okla- 
homa 1.  There  was  a  decrease  in  number  in  each  of 
the  other  states  shown  separately  in  the  table  which 
reported  grainers.  There  was  reported  for  Texas  an 
increase  of  4  in  number,  of  open  pans;  and  for  Ohio 
an  increase  of  54  in  number,  of  kettles,  and  of  3  in 
number,  of  vacuum  pans,  for  1905  over  1900.  In  each 
of  the  other  states  reporting,  with  the  exception  of 
Utah,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  each  of 
these  devices. 

Products. — Table  7  shows  the  kind,  quantity,  and 
value  of  the  products  and  the  price  of  each  per  unit, 
1890  to  1905. 

Table  7. — Products,  by  hind,  quantity,  and  value:  1890  to  1905. 


KIND. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

Total  value       ...          

89.446,077 

1 17, 163, 615 

1J9,334,998 

$0,544 

261,665 

$72,  684 

SO.  277 

S38, 495 

37,966,897 

15,187,819 

$7,901,836 

$0.  520 

279,437 

864,921 

SO.  232 

$140 

$5,484,618 

10,406,860 

35,441,303 

10  523 

Salt: 

Barrels 

Value 

Value  per  barrel 

Bromine: 

Pounds.    . 

167,550 
$40,395 
SO  241 

Value 

Value  per  pound 

$2,920 

1  Includes  25,043  barrels  of  salt,  valued  at  $8,416,  made  in  an  establishment 
engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products. 

The  quantity  of  salt  produced  for  1905  was  greater 
by  1,965,796  barrels,  or  12.9  per  cent,  than  in  1900,  and 
greater  by  6,746,755  barrels,  or  64.8  per  cent,  than  in 
1890.  Its  value  was  $1,433,162,  or  18.1  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1900,  and  $3,893,695,  or  71.6  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1890.  The  quantity  of  salt  made  in 
1900  was  greater  by  4,780,959  barrels,  or  45.9  per  cent, 
and  its  value  greater  by  $2,460,533,  or  45.2  per  cent, 
than  in  1890.  The  quantity  of  bromine  produced  in  1905 
was  17,772  pounds,  or  6.4  per  cent,  less,  but  its  value 
was  $7,663,  or  11.8  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1900. 
The  quantity  in  1905  was  94,115  pounds,  or  56.2  per 
cent,  greater,  and  its  value  was  $32,189,  or  79.7  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  1890.  The  quantity  of  bromine 
manufactured  in  1900  was  111,887  pounds,  or  66.8 
per  cent,  and  its  value  $24,526,  or  60.7  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1890.  Bromine  is  a  by-product  in  the 
salt  industry. 

At  the  census  of  1900  '  it  was  stated  that  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  reported  as  the  production  of  that  census 
year  did  "not  include  4,520,796  barrels  of  salt,  valued 
at  $1,171,948,  which  formed  an  intermediate  product 
in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  in  Michigan,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  were  included  in  the 
report  for  the  chemical  industry.  Including  this  in- 
termediate product,  the  total  output  for  1900  amounted 
to  19,708,615  barrels,  valued  at  $9,073,784."  As  a 
rule,  in  the  establishments  of  the  kind  referred  to  no 
salt  is  actually  produced,  the  salt  brine  being  used  di- 
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rectly  in  the  manufacture.  Nevertheless  the  salt,  as 
obtained  in  solution,  determines  the  value  of  the  brine 
for  such  use  and  takes  the  place  of  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  manufactured  salt.  Since  the  salt  in  the 
brine,  therefore,  goes  from  the  weW  to  the  market  in 
manufactured  form,  though  in  another  guise,  it  i.s 
properly  taken  into  account  in  a  statistical  consider- 
ation of  the  salt  industry.  In  the  supplemental  sched- 
ules prepared  for  the  collection  of  the  returns  for  the 
census  of  manufactures  there  is  a  category  for  "prod- 
ucts manufactured  and  consumed,''  under  \\hich  salt 
might  have  been  entered,  but  this  has  seldom  been 
done.  The  quantity  of  salt  may  be  calculated  with  a 
high  degree  of  precision  from  the  quantit}'  and  char- 
acter of  the  products  made  from  it  or  from  the  quan- 
tity and  composition  of  the  brine  reported.  To  as- 
sign a  value  for  this  salt  is  more  difficult.     It  certainly 


includes  the  value  of  the  brine  and  the  cost  of  its  de- 
livery at  the  point  of  consumption,  and  it  may  include 
more.  At  the  census  of  1900,  as  quoted  above,  the 
value  per  unit  assigned  to  the  salt  estimated  as  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  was  49.8  per 
cent  of  the  average  value  of  salt  manufactured  in  the 
I'nited  States  in  that  census  year.  At  the  census  of 
1905  the  quantity  of  salt  used  is  from  various  consid- 
erations estimated  at  4,876,387  barrels,  and  its  value 
at  SI, .316, 624.  Including  this  intermediate  product, 
the  total  output  of  salt  at  the  census  of  1905  was 
22,030,002  barrels,  having  a  value  of  .^10,651,622. 

Table  8  shows  the  total  quantity  of  salt  reported 
from  salt  works  at  each  census  from  1850  to  1905,  and 
also  the  quantity  of  each  kind  of  salt  manufactured 
and  the  per  cent  which  it  forms  of  the  total  at  each 
census  from  1880  to  1905. 


Table  S.— PRODUCTION  OF  SALT,  BY  KIND  AND  QUANTITY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL:  1850  TO  1905. 


KIND. 

QUANTITY  (BAKKELS). 

PEK  CENT  OF  TOTAL. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

I860 

1850 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

Total                                   .    - 

117,153,615 

15,187,819 

10,406,860 

5,961,060 

3,521,221 

2,543,440 

1,952,768 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

3,416,835 
1,677,182 

12,059,598 

2,543,679 
910,974 

11,733,166 

1,  413, 281 
1,443,262 

7,550,317 

62,400 
903, 555 

4, 995, 105 

19.9 
9.8 

70.3 

16.7 
6.0 

77.3 

13.6 
13.9 

72.5 

Solar  salt           

15  2 

Salt  made  by  the  boiling  process,  total 

83.8 

Table  salt 

3,119,091 

6,279,336 

1,878,666 

498,943 

106,839 

176,  723 

1,866,058 

6,866,126 

2,635,282 

182,930 

96, 178 

86,692 

m    - 
m 

P) 

m 
m 

18.2 
36.6 
11.0 
2.9 
0.6 
1.0 

12.3 
45.2 
17.4 
1.2 
0.6 
0.6 

rnmrnon  finft 

Packers' 

Milling 

Other  grades 

1  Includes  25,043  barrels  of  salt  made  in  an  establishment  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products. 

2  Not  reported  separately. 


The  total  quantity  of  salt  produced  at  salt  works 
has  increased  steadily  since  1850.  The  percentages 
of  increase  shown  in  1905  over  preceding  censuses 
were  12.9  per  cent  over  1900;  64.8  per  cent  over  1890; 
187.8  per  cent  over  1880;  387.1  per  cent  over  1870; 
574.4  per  cent  over  1860;  and  778.4  percent  over  1850. 

From  the  returns  received  at  the  census  of  1900  it 
was  believed  that  the  production  of  solar  salt  was 
decreasing.  The  returns  for  1905  show  that  such  is 
not  the  case,  for  the  amount  reported  at  the  census  of 
1905  is  not  only  greater  than  that  reported  at  the  cen- 
sus of  1900,  but  it  is  greater  than  that  reported  at  any 
of  the  censuses  at  which  the  different  kinds  of  salt 
have  been  separately  reported.  There  has  been,  in 
fact,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  each  kind  of  salt 
reported  in  the  table,  it  being  for  rock  salt,  at  the 
census  of  1905,  873,156  barrels,  or  34.3  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1900;  2,003,554  barrels,  or  141.8  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  1890;  and  3,354,435  barrels,  or 
5,375.7  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1880.  The  quantity 
of  solar  salt  reported  at  the  census  of  1905  was  766,208 
barrels,  or  84.1  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1900;  233,920 
barrels,  or  16.2  pjr  cent,  greater  than  in  1890;  and 


773,627  barrels,  or  85.6  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1880. 
The  quantity  of  salt  made  by  the  boiling  process 
reported  at  the  census  of  1905  was  326,432  barrels,  or 
2.8  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1900;  4,509,281  barrels, 
or  59.7  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1890;  and  7,064,493 
barrels,  or  141.4  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1880. 

Comparison  of  the  grades  of  salt  rcsported  at  the 
censuses  of  1900  and  1905  shows  in  1905  for  table  salt 
an  increase  of  1,253,033  barrels,  or  67.1  per  cent;  for 
common  fine,  a  decrease  of  586,790  barrels,  or  8.5  per 
cent;  for  common  coarse,  a  decrease  of  756,616  bar- 
rels, or  28.7  per  cent;  for  packers',  an  increase  of 
316,013  barrels,  or  172.8  per  cent;  for  milling,  an 
increase  of  10,661  barrels,  or  11.1  per  cent;  and  for 
all  other  grades,  an  increase  of  90,131  barrels,  or  104.1 
per  cent.  In  the  report  for  the  census  of  1900  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  the  decade  following  the  census 
of  1890  manufacturers  had  made  great  progress  in  the 
production  of  the  finer  grades  of  salt,  particularly 
those  for  use  for  the  table  and  dairy  and  in  the  preser- 
vation of  fish  and  meats.  The  analysis  of  the  returns 
for  the  census  of  1905  shows  that  this  condition  has 
continued  and  is  most  marked. 
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Table  9  shows  the  quantity  of  salt  manufactured 
in  each  state,  the  per  cent  which  the  product  of  each 


state  forms  of  the  total,   at  the  censuses  of  1890  to 
1905. 


Table   9.— PRODUCTION  OF  SALT,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL:  1890  TO  1905. 


STATE  OB  TEREITORY. 


United  States. 


New  York. 
Michigan.. 

Kansas 

Ohio 


Utah 

California 

Texas 

West  Virginia. 


Nevada 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania. . . 
All  other  states  . 


QUANTITY    (BAEKELS). 


1905 


1 17, 153, 615 


5, 494, 869 
4,345,213 
2, 148, 152 
1,538,936 

1,088,374 
939,800 
450, 027 
130,360 

26,285 
11,428 

•1980,171 


1900 


15,187,819 

4,894,852 
5,206,510 
1,645,350 
1, 460, 516 

235,  671 
640,  420 
312, 436 
221,534 

7,671 
4,856 

m 

s  558, 003 


1890 


10, 406, 860 

3,226,260 

3,729,110 

1,140,799 

409,514 

626,429 
255, 328 

285, 461 

25,250 


172, 400 
6  536, 319 


PEK  CENT  OF  TOTAL. 


1905       1900      1890 


100.0 

32.0 
25.3 
12.5 
9.0 

6.3 
6.5 
2.6 
0.8 

0.2 
0.1 


100.0 

32.2 
34.3 
10.8 
9.6 

1.6 
4.2 
2.1 
1.5 

0.1 


3.7 


100.0 

31.0 
35.8 
11.0 
3.9 

6.0 
2.5 


2.7 
0.2 


1.7 
5.2 


1  Includes  25,043  barrels  of  salt  made  in  an  establishment  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products. 

2  Included  in  "all  other  states." 

3  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

*  Includes  states  as  follows:  Idaho,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania. 
=  Includes  states  as  follows:  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 
'Includes  states  as  follows:  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts.  Texas,  Virginia. 


At  each  of  the  censuses  noted  in  the  table  New 
York,  Michigan,  and  Kansas  have  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  salt  producing  states.  Of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  these  3  produced  77.8 
per  cent  in  1890,  77.3  per  cent  in  1900,  and  69.9  per 
cent  for  1905.  Michigan  ranked  first  and  New  York 
second  in  1890  and  1900,  but  at  the  present  census 
this  order  is  reversed.  Each  state  named  in  the  table 
except  Michigan  and  West  Virginia  shows  an  increased 
production  for  1905  over  1900.  The  greatest  in- 
crease was  shown  by  Utah,  where  it  amounted  to 
852,703  barrels,  or  361.8  per  cent.  The  decrease  in 
Michigan  was  861,297  barrels,  or  16.5  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  business  zeal  and  intelligence  of 
the  manufacturers  many  causes  have  operated  to 
bring  about  these  changes  in  the  relative  magnitude 
of  the  industry  in  the  various  states  and  territories. 
Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  discovery  of  bet- 
ter located  or  richer  deposits  of  salt,  the  utilization 
of  waste  fuel,  improvements  in  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation and  accessibility  to  markets,  changes  in  tariff 
or  tax  or  royalty,  with  legislation,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  interests  to  prevent  excessive  production  and 
to  limit  manufacture  to  those  localities  where  it  may 
be  most  economically  carried  on. 

Chatard  has  treated  of  certain  of  these  conditions 
very  fully  in  the  following  statement : ' 

The  economical  application  and  thorough  utilization  of  heat  is 
the  basis  of  the  salt  industry,  and  the  value  of  any  given  process 
depends  upon  its  efficiency  in  this  respect,  while  the  cost  of  the 
fuel  required  to  make  a  bushel  of  salt  from  the  brine  of  a  district  is 
the  determining  factor  in  considering  the  ability  of  the  region  to 
hold  its  own  in  business  competition.  We  shall  be  aided  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question  if,  before  examining  the  various  proc- 
esses in  use,  we  compare  from  this  point  of  view  the  brines  of  a 
few  typical  localities. 


'  United    States   Geological    Survey.   Seventh  Annual    Report, 
1885-86;  "Salt  Making  Processes, "  pages  504  and  505. 


In  the  following  table  the  average  salt  contents  is  given, 
amount  of  coal  required  being  taken  from  Englehardt's  table: 


the 


Salt  in 
brine 
(per 
cent). 


Warsaw,  N.  Y.. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Saginaw,  Mich.. 
Pomeroy,  Ohio. 


25.0 
18.5 
17.5 
7.5 


Coal  for 

one 
bushel 
of  salt 

(pounds). 


28 
41 
44 
112 


The  concentrated  brine  of  Warsaw,  therefore,  requires  the  least 
coal,  the  Pomeroy  brine  the  most;  but  the  cost  of  fuel  at  Syi-acuse 
is  greater  than  at  Warsaw  and  much  greater  than  at  Pomeroy, 
where  the  salt  works  are  situated  at  the  entrances  of  the  mines  and 
burn  the  unmerchantable  slack  and  top  coal,  whUe  Saginaw,  con- 
suming the  offal  of  the  lumber  mills,  utilizes  a  material  otherwise 
absolutely  worse  than  useless.  For  this  reason  the  competition  of 
Saginaw  overshadows  all  other  regions.  The  sawdust  and  offal 
produced  by  the  great  lumber  interests,  though  utilized  as  far  as 
possible  for  other  purposes,  remain  in  enormous  quantities,  and  if 
not  burned  must  be  removed  at  considerable  expense.  Hence  it 
is  a  positive  economy  to  manufacture  salt,  even  should  the  price 
obtained  for  the  product  barely  cover  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
The  salt  industry  is,  therefore,  here  closely  connected  with  the  lum- 
ber interest,  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  mills  being  utilized  in 
grainers,  which  are  heated  by  direct  steam  when  the  mills  are  not 
running,  while  the  pan  blocks  are  also  fired  with  the  offal.  With- 
out this  extremely  cheap  fuel  Saginaw  would  have  great  disadvan- 
tages as  compared  with  other  sections;  with  it,  the  market  for  its 
product  is  simply  regulated  by  the  cost  of  transportation.  Salt 
making  is  there  but  a  side  issue;  the  offal  must  be  got  rid  of,  and 
if  the  price  received  but  covers  the  cost  the  mill  owner  is  content 
and  still  has  in  his  favor  the  amount  it  would  cost  him  otherwise  to 
get  rid  of  the  waste.  It  is  therefore  evident  that,  so  long  as  the  lum- 
ber of  that  section  holds  out,  Michigan  will  continue  to  control  the 
market,  for  her  brine  supply  is  abundant  and  the  salt  must  be 
made  and  sold,  even  if  no  profit  is  realized.  The  Salt  Association 
of  Michigan,  managed  with  great  skill  and  energy,  is  constantly 
extending  its  field  of  operation,  and  while  the  introduction  of  its 
product  into  new  markets  may,  for  a  time,  be  attended  by  no  profit, 
and  even  perhaps  by  a  slight  loss,  yet  the  general  result  is  satis- 
factory to  those  interested. 
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No  change  in  the  tariff  can  affect  this  position  in  relation  to  the 
other  regions.  Any  rise  in  price  consequent  on  an  increase  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  salt  would  but  give  the  Michigan  Association  the 
means  to  pay  transportation  cliarges  to  more  distant  points  than  it 
has  hitherto  reached  and  thus  widen  its  sphere  of  operations, 
whUe,  with  salt  on  the  free  list,  Saginaw  must  suffer  less  than  any 
other  section. 

The  position  of  Syracuse  in  relation  to  the  strength  of  its  brine 
and  the  cost  of  its  fuel  is  less  satisfactory  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  districts,  and  the  results  of  outside  competition  and  conse- 


quent low  prices  realized  are  shown  by  the  long  lines  of  idle  salt 
blocks,  with  their  tall  chimneys  standing  as  monuments  of  a  de- 
parting industry. 

Sujjply  and  consumption. — Table  10  sets  forth  the 
exports  and  imports  of  skit,  the  domestic  production, 
total  quantity  available,  quantity  available  for  domes- 
tic consumption,  net  imports,  and  per  cent  of  net  im- 
ports to  consumption  for  the  census  years  1880  to  1905. 


Table    10.  — COMPARATIVE    SUMMARY  — DOMESTIC    PRODUCTIUX, 

1880  TO  1905. 


IMPORTS,'    EXPORTS,'    AND     CONSUMPTION: 


QUANTITY  ( 

i.lEEELS) . 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1900 

to 

1905 

1890 

to 

1905 

1880 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

1880 

to 
1890 

2  23,283,781 

3  21,123,480 

12,410,999 

9,608,627 

10.2 

87.6 

142.3 

70.2 

29.2 

Domestic  production.  , 

2  22^030,002 

58,S12 

1,194,967 

179, 082 

J 19, 708, 615 

34,940 

1,379,925 

171,319 

10,406,860 

196,854 

1,807,285 

237,553 

5,981,060 

204,814 

3,442,753 

225,  475 

11.8 

88.3 

113.4 

4  5 

111.7 
170.1 
<33.9 

124.6 

269.6 
171.3 
165.3 

1  20.  6 

89.4 
182.3 
123.6 

127.9 

74.6 

Imports 

Exported  or  left  in  warehouse 

147.6 
5.4 

99,  743 

7,  4B2 
71,877 

90,001 
18, 629 
62,689 

16,292 

12,588 

209,673 

4,436 
23,680 
197,359 

10.8 

<59.9 

14.7 

552.3 
140.7 
165.7 

2,148.5 
'68.5 
163.6 

488.5 

4S.0 

170.1 

244.7 

Exports  (foreign) 

146.8 

6.2 

Ayflilal^le  for  (inmnstic  rnn silTTiptinn 

23,104,699 

20,952,161 

12, 173,  446 

9.3S3  152 

10.3 

89.8 

148.2 

72.1 

29.7 

1.187.505 

1.361.296 

1,794.697 

3.419.073 

'12.8 

133.8 

165.3 

124.2 

147.5 

5.1 

6.5 

14.7 

36.4 

<21.  5 

165.3 

186.0 

165.8 

169.6 

1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.' 
the  calendar  year  1904;  for  1900,  the  calendar  year  l.s9!i:  for  1890  and  1880,  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 

3  Includes  4,876,.3S7  barrels  used  in  chemical  manufactures  in  the  form  of  brine  and  not  first  separated  as  salt. 
3  Includes  4,520,796  barrels  used  in  chemical  manufactures  in  the  form  of  brine  and  not  first  separated  as  salt. 
1  Decrease. 


For  1905  the  imports  and  exports  represent 


The  decrease  in  imports  has  been  constant,  the 
amount  in  1905  being  184,958  barrels  less  than  in  1900; 
612,.318  barrels  less  than  in  1890 ;  and  2,247,786  barrels 
less  than  in  1880.  The  per  cent  of  net  imports  to  con- 
sumption has  fallen  from  36.4  per  cent  in  1880  to  5.1 
per  cent  in  1905.  At  the  same  time  the  domestic 
exports  have  increased  markedly,  the  amount  for  1905 
being  9,742  barrels  greater  than  in  1900 ;  84,451  barrels 
greater  than  for  1890;  and  95,307  barrels  greater  than 
in  1880.  In  view  of  the  prolonged  contest  in  our  sea- 
board ports  between  the  imported  salt  of  foreign  manu- 
facture and  the  domestic  product,  these  statistics  are 
interesting  as  showing  conditions  encouraging  to  the 
domestic  industry.  At  the  same  time  the  net  imports 
still  exceed  the  domestic  exports  by  1,087,762  barrels. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  salt  for  each  census 
year  is  most  conveniently  shown  in  pounds  and  is 
usually  so  given.  Reduced  to  pounds  the  domestic 
consumption  of  salt  shown  in  Table  10  was  for  1880, 
2,627,282,560  pounds;  for  1890,  3,408,564,880  pounds; 
for  1900,  4,600,782,200  pounds;  and  for  1905,  5,103,- 
927,360  poimds.  The  population  of  continental  United 
States  and  Alaska  was  50,189,209  as  enumerated  at  the 
census  of  1880;  62,979,766  in  1890,  and  76,058,167  in 
1900.  No  census  of  population  was  taken  in  1904.  The 
estimated  population  for  that  year  was  81,338,064.  In 
using  these  statistics  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
census  year  for  population  does  not  coincide  with  the 
census  year  for  manufactures.  The  census  of  popula- 
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tion  records  existing  conditions  at  the  given  date, 
whereas  the  census  of  manufactures  records  operations 
completed  at  or  near  the  date  given.  On  the  basis  of 
these  figures  the  per  capita  consumption  for  1880  was 
52.3  pounds;  for  1890,  54.1  pounds;  for  1900,  60.5 
pounds;  and  for  1905,  62.7  pounds.  This  calculation 
does  not  take  into  account  the  salt  drawn  from  natural 
sources  and  used  directly  in  the  manufacture  of  other 
products.  Including  this,  the  total  consumption  was 
5,866,605,080  pounds  for  1900  and  6,469,315,720 
pounds  for  1905;  while  the  per  capita  consumption  for 
these  dates  was  77.1  and  79.5  pounds,  respectively. 

Table  1 1  gives  detailed  statistics  of  the  salt  industry, 
by  states  and  territories,  as  reported  at  the  census  of 
1905.  The  data  for  power  in  this  table  shows  that  the 
total  horsepower  for  establishments  classified  under 
"salt"  in  1905  was  19,902.  A  comparison  with  the 
figures  for  1900  shows  a  decrease  of  4,158  horsepower, 
or  17.3  per  cent;  the  decrease  in  steam  horsepower  was 
4,935,  or  21.4  per  cent;  the  gas  and  gasoline  horsepower 
increased  257  horsepower,  or  141.2  per  cent;  and  the 
electric  power,  owned  and  rented,  469,  or  240.5  per 
cent.  Of  the  total  horsepower  for  1905,  steam  horse- 
power was  91.3  per  cent;  electric  power,  3.3  per 
cent;  and  gas  and  gasoline  power,  2.2  per  cent. 
In  1900  steampower  was  96  per  cent;  electric 
power,  eight- tenths  of  1  per  cent;  and  gas  and 
gasoline  power,  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  horsepower. 
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Table  11.— SALT— DETAILED  SUMMARY 


81 


87 


90 
91 
92 
93  I 


Number  of  establishments. 
Capital,  total 

Land. 


Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

,   Total  salaries 

Men- 
Number  

Salaries 

W  omen — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May.: 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January ' 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July :.:;:::: 

August 

September 

October '_" 

November '  "_ " 

December " ' 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total ','.'.....' 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes . 


United  States. 


146 
S25,586,282 
88,771,232 
$6, 115, 448 
S5, 402, 772 
$5,296,830 
87 

418 
S487, 425 

86 
S159,747 

332 
$327, 678 

301 

$311,658 

31 
$16,020 

6,524 

3,825 

4,666 

$2,066,399 

4,371 
$1,988,945 


$75, 664 


Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not  hitherto  included 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  total  cost '.""'.['.['. 

Barrels,  bags,  and  sacks,  purchased  as  such ."."...'.".".". 

Cooperage  stock,  purchased [][\ 

Cloth,  purchased  for  sa«ks 

Fuel.  


Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials,  including  cartons,  etc. 

Freight 

Products,  total  value 

Salt  fincluding  value  of  packages) — 

Barrels 

Value 

Bromine: 

Pounds 

Value 

All  other  products 

Value  of  packages  included  above 

Grade  of  salt,  total  number  of  barrels 

Table  and  dairy 

Common  fine 

Common  coarse 

Packers' 

Coarse  solar 

Rock  salt  mined 

Milling 

Other  grades 


$1,790 


3,959 
3,762 
3,968 
4,128 
4,384 
4,551 
4,697 
4,863 
4,819 
4,916 
4,454 
3,951 

290 
261 
274 


270 
285 
277 
308 
324 
340 
302 


Cahfornia. 


$1,235,579 
321,663 
$93,869 

$1,093,864 
$26, 313 

$4, 166, 137 

31,150,327 

$1, 176, 182 
$38, 041 

$1,356,880 

$23, 296 

.  S104,  751 

■  $220,  739 

$96, 921 

$9,  437,  662 

17,128,672 
$9, 326, 6Si 

261,666 

$72, 584 

$38,  495 

$2,370,849 

17, 128,  572 

3, 119,  091 

6,264,293 

1, 878,  666 

498,  943 

1,677,182 

3,416,836 

106,  839 

176,  723 


26 
$1,276,854 
$782,910 
$148, 970 
$130, 806 
$214, 169 
25 

38 
$33,540 

3 

$1,020 

35 
$32, 520 

34 
$32,506 

1 
$15 

876 

254 

313 

$138,398 

310 
$137, 618 

3 
$780 


Michigan. 


205 
201 
202 
244 
307 
360 
402 
412 
438 
447 
295 
207 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


$63, 781 
$4,860 
$3,531 

$45,400 


SU9,739 
$87,264 
$1,800 


$22, 628 

$417 

$1,673 

$6,057 


$428, 632 

939, 800 
$428, 6.32 


$89,064 
939, 800 
295, 220 

5,714 
21,857 

7,143 
615, 745 


1  Includes  estabfishmeuts  distributed  as  follows:  Idaho,  1;  Illinois,!;  Louisiana,  2;  Massachusetts 


10 
$1,635,963 
$161, 698 
$463,007 
$390,921 
$620,337 
2 

38 
$44,647 

6 
$12,600 

32 
$32,047 

30 
$30,967 

2 
$1,080 

676 

426 

526 

$230,332 

501 
$223,919 

26 
$6, 413 


551 
493 
430 
444 
446 
-477 
499 
622 
536 
546 
535 
533 

31 
29 
28 
26 
19 
21 
21 
23 
27 
26 
25 
24 


$197, 437 


$6, 017 
$191,420 


$533,543 
$102,963 
$136, 812 
$2,500 
$253, 846 


$9,354 

$27, 118 

$1, 950 

SI, 123, 114 

2, 123, 109 
$1,094,446 

280 

$168 

$28,oC0 

$284, 375 

2, 123, 109 

92,884 

912,517 

90,000 

35,830 


991,878 


94, 121 
1;  Pennsylvania,  1. 


41 

$3,538,149 

$427,919 

$864, 662 

$1,268,893 

$976,675 

22 


$92,069 

13 
$19,250 

67 
$72,819 

63 
$70,731 

4 
$2,088 

2,034 

974 

1,388 


1,343 
$614,934 


$9,302 


$1,790 


1,093 
1,047 
1,148 
1,365 
1,560 
1,562 
1,601 
1,548 
1,385 
1,467 
1,319 
1,131 

34 

26 
27 
22 
31 
30 
29 
26 
47 
70 
81 
45 


4 

7 

7 

13 

10 

9 

9 

7 

5 

1 

$269,856 

$3,826 

$46,935 

$198, 675 

$10, 420 

$1, 190, 951 

$101, 687 

$653, 554 

$12,  709 

$293, 093 

$6, 399 

$38,282 

$44,975 

$40,252 

$2,404,717 

4,345,213 
$2,400,773 

8,687 
$3,944 


$731,573 
4,345,213 
317,551 
2,991,758 
831,775 
148,218 
24,829 


31,082 


SALT. 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905. 


Nevada. 

New  York. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

West  Virginia. 

A]]  other  states.i 

3 
$51,520 
$7,500 
$10,500 
$27,020 
$6,500 
3 

2 
$3,000 

2 
$3,000 

34 
$15,322,152 
$6,471,811 
$3,611,689 
$2,457,468 
$2,781,184 

21 

133 

$172,472 

25 
$61,520 

108 
$110,952 

96 

8 

$1,241,967 

$46,847 

$465,500 

$431,000 

$308,610 

1 

52 
$52,597 

15 
$25,070 

37 
$27, 527 

28 
$22,415 

9 

$5,112 

711 

438 

539 

$236,267 

467 
$214,282 

72 
$21,986 

3 
$57, 337 
$19,330 
$15,460 
$20,949 
$1,608 

2 

3 
$1,677 

2 
$867 

1 
$810 

1 

$810 

7 
$331,061 
$50, 500 
$111,000 
$94,500 
$75,061 
2 

19 
$19,028 

5 
$7,500 

14 
$11,628 

13 
$10,628 

1 
$900 

256 

124 

172 

$73,929 

162 
$72,336 

10 
$1,694 

5 

$612,679 

■  $346, 210 

$90,640 

$66,085 

$109,844 

6 

14 
$18,860 

5 
$12,300 

9 

$0,560 

8 
$6,080 

1 
$480 

170 

47 

68 

$43,927 

67 
$43,762 

1 
$165 

3 
$110,800 
$25,800 
$22,000 
$28,000 
$35,000 
1 

10 
$10,600 

2 
$1,800 

8 
$8,800 

8 
$8,800 

6 
$1,407,810 
$430,707 
$322, 130 
$487,131 
$167, 842 
2 

29 
$38,935 

8 
$14,820 

21 
$24, 115 

20 
$23,395 

1 
$720 

268 

199 

183 

$86,156 

183 
$86,156 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 

13 

$105,327 

12 
$5,625 

1                            1,700 

1,283 

1,373 

$585,522 

1,234 
$550,097 

139 
$35,425 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

20 

10 

14 

$9,741 

14 
$9,741 

22 

4 

10 

$6,635 

10 
$6,635 

93 

67 

80 

$29,466 

80 
$29,466 

1 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

14                              1.063 

537 
470 
485 
388 
365 
397 
438 
470 
502 
516 
639 
498 

76 
59 
72 
71 
70 
68 
81 
80 
79 
69 
70 
69 

167 
187 
148 
127 
107 
163 
144 
195 
193 
182 
175 
156 

8 

8 

9 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

12 

11 

13 

15 

44 

43 

42 

42 

42 

44 

49 

49 

122 

161 

132 

44 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

79 
74 
81 
73 
77 
84 
86 
86 
82 
80 
81 
77 

206 
208 
208 
160 
164 
178 
183 
172 
173 
176 
162 
206 

14 

14 
12 
12 

14 
15 
16 

15 
14 
14 
14 

1,020 
1,210 
1,265 
1,287 
1,258 
1,364 
1,377 
1,363 
1,338 
1,192 
1,071 

137 

5 

8 
17 
14 
16 
16 
10 
10 
10 
14 

135 
134 
138 
136 
138 
141 
134 
139 
144 
147 
145 

43 

46 

1 

46 

L. 

47 

' 

48 

49 

60 

51 

52 

53 

( 

55 

1                                                            j 

56 

57 

1 

1 

58 

1 

59 



I 

60 

1 

61 

1 

62 

63 

$1,935  j                    $487,704 

$102,203 
$.500 

$1,298 

$34,501 
$2,378 
$1,  797 

$29,051 

$1,275 

$194,  823 

$72, 964 

$18,005 

$22,962 

$3,200 

$70, 713 

$10,000 

$4,792 

$55,921 

64 
65 

$660 
$1,275 

$23,295 
$450,268 

$14, 141 

$1, 185, 816 

$442,344 

$204,559 

$3,948 
$97,765 

$45 

$776 

$477 

$4,677 

$512 

$1,389 
$21,563 

$1,450 
$1,750 

66 
67 

68 

;                      $3, 175 
$2,480 

$662,547 
$229,  732 
$112,  364 
$16,  832 
$165, 184 
$16,000 
$24,632 
$45,169 
$52,634 
$1,167,546 

1,538,936 
$1, 147, 712 

73,098 
$15,992 

$3,842 

$369,  487 

1,538,936 

510,173 

696,998 

48,254 
204,000 

90,000 

$51, 362 
$40,782 

$64,770 
$150 
$28,420 
$5,500 
$27,700 

$154,  734 
$69,449 
$21,668 

69 
70 
71 

$500 
$5,233 

T> 

$600 

$449,460 

$480 

$9,300 

379,673 

$4,055 

$92,365 

$41,816 

73 

74 

$95 

$100 
$10 

$11,029 
$460 

$982 

$1,780 

$2,085 

$236,997 

1,088,374 
$236,997 

$3,000 

$6,304 
$15,497 

75 

76 

77 

$30,000 

26,286 
$30,000 

$3,167,279 

5,494,869 
$3,166,126 

$5,498 

11,428 
$5,498 

$351,050 

450,027 
$351,050 

$115,732 

130, 360 
$94,252 

74,  700 
$16,480 

$5,000 

$34,  920 

130,360 

5,000 

125,360 

$407,097 

980,171 
$371,097 

105,000 
$36, 000 

78 

79 
80 

81 

82 

$1, 153 

$680,982 

5,494,869 

1,241,223 

1,202,940 

290,011 

101,609 

487, 116 

2,141,371 

83 

$2,480 
26,285 
13,215 
3,000 
3,786 
2,143 

$512 

11,428 

100 

350 

8,528 

$42,499 
450,027 

62.033 
341,639 

13,000 

$41,282 

1,088,374 

481,585 

49,017 

28 

$93,675 
980,171 
100,107 
25,000 
671,428 

84 
85 
86 
87 
8S 

89 

450 

29,828 

527,414 

1,800 
281,586 

90 

2,000 
2,142 

91 

85  717 

18,980 
11,350 

9' 

36,'5991 

3^794 

2,666 

3,527 

250 

93 
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Table  11.— SALT— DETAILED  SUMMARY 


United  States. 

California. 

Kansas. 

j     Michigan. 

94 

Equipment  ol  plants ; 
Covers  or  ponds— 

NnmliRr 

35,784 
171,280,921 
306 
469 
70 
30 

115 
19,902 

316 
18,169 

30 
439 

2 
33 

19 
468 
387 

18 
196 
210 
160 

476 
142, 838, 510 

3,221 

537,932 

2 

259 

11 
17 

36 
6,206 

83 
6,017 

MS 

Area  in  square  feet 

96 

97 

Grainers,  number 

27 
27 

98 

Opp.n  pans,  nnrnhpr 

1 

99 

inn 

Power: 

14 
758 

14 
500 

16 
209 

10 
2,321 

29 
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16 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  ]90o-^rominu,>d. 


Nevada. 

New 

Y 

ark. 

4,HKJ 

1 

s 

31 

5 
4 

'JbO 
TS'"* 
21  s 

la 

■n 

.") 

2 
90 

27 
073 

lOfi 

7lK 

5 
SO 

1 

3 

1 

25 

1 

l.V) 

^^n 

5 

107 

10 

"i.w' 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

AVftst  \'irgini;i. 

All  other  states. 

:i 
9,lHi 

11 
152,120 

15 

117, .568 

OIJ 

18,621,328 

1 

4 
8,7fi5 

94 
95 

S.T 

.51 

3 

35 

6 

19 

12 
3 

97 

1 

98 

8 

99 

100 
101 

102 
103 

104 
105 
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l,7w; 

:» 
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2 
10 

1 
5 

4;)7 

7 
380 

1 

7 

3 
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1 
150 

1 
30 

1 
8 

8 
725 

22 
080 

2 
45 

4 
2,230 

14 
2,120 

1 
10 

107 

.-, 

1 
3 

6 
100 

108 

91 

109 

2-25 

110 

110 

1 

111 
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HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 


Salt,  more  precisely  styled  "common  salt,"  is 
known  in  chemistry  as  sodium  chloride  and  in  mineral- 
ogy as  halite.  It  occurs  in  nature  in  rock  masses, 
known  as  rock  salt,  which  frequently  are  of  consider- 
able magnitude.  Deposits  notable  for  their  size  exist 
in  Galicia,  Austria;  Cardona,  Spain;  Stassfurt,  Ger- 
many; Punjab,  India;  Cheshire,  England;  Carrick- 
fergus,  Ireland;  Goderich,  Canada;  and  in  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  New  York,  Kansas,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  deposit  in  Austria  has  been  traced 
along  the  base  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  for  some 
250  miles.  This  deposit  is  known  to  have  been  open 
for  mining  at  Wieliczka,  Galicia,  since  the  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  centurj-,  and  it  is  probable  that  operations 
were  begun  at  this  point  at  a  much  earlier  date.  The 
deposit  in  Kansas  is  said  to  be  150  miles  in  length  and 
6  miles  in  width,  and  that  at  Jefferson  Island,  La.,  is 
certainly  2,000  feet  in  thickness,  and  may  be  thicker. 
Salt  also  occurs  disseminated  through  the  soil,  and  in 
dry  regions  as  an  efflorescence  or  incrustation  upon  the 
surface,  as  at  Salton,  California. 

Where  pure,  salt  is  a  colorless,  transparent  solid. 
It  crystallizes  easily  into  masses  which  possess  a 
vitreous  luster.  When  powdered  or  in  very  fine 
crystals  it  is  white,  like  snow.  Very  frequently  rock 
salt  is  found  colored,  sometimes  azure  blue,  more 
frequently  red,  and  at  times  other  colors,  according  to 
the  foreign  bodies  present  in  it.  The  substances  most 
commonly  occurring  with  salt  are  calcium  chloride 
and  sulphate,  magnesium  chloride  and  sulphate,  potas- 
sium chloride  and  sulphate,  sodium  sulphate,  iron 
compounds,  minute  quantities  of  bromides  and  iodides, 
clay,  bituminous  matter,  and  infusoriae ;  the  quantities 
and  kinds  of  foreign  bodies  difl'er  with  the  deposits. 
Salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  One  hundred  parts  of 
water  at  60°  F.  (15.5°  C.)  dissolve  35.9  parts  of  salt, 
forming  a  saturated  solution  which  contains  26.47  per 
cent  of  salt  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.2055.  The 
solubility  of  salt  in  water  increases  but  little  with  an 
increase  in  temperature. 

Sodium  chloride  is  constantly  being  formed  through 
chemical  changes  occurring  in  the  mineral  constituents 
of  the  earth's  crust.  Owing  to  physiological  processes 
salt  is  constantly  being  eliminated  by  living  animals, 
and  \vith  their  death  and  decay  a  still  larger  quantity 
is  yielded.  The  wind,  blowing  across  bodies  of  salt 
water,  carries  salt  laden  air  overland,  where  the  precipi- 
tating moisture  bears  it  to  the  ground.  This  meteoric 
water  dissolves  additional  soluble  substances  from  the 
soil,  but,  meeting  with  argillaceous  matter,  the  com- 
pounds which  serve  as  plant  food  are  precipitated  out, 
while  the  common  salt  and  the  lime  and  magnesium 
compounds  pass  on  to  the  streams  and  rivers  and 
eventually  to  the  seas  and  oceans,  where  these  salts 
accumulate.  In  some  cases  salt  bearing  waters  flow 
into  landlocked  depressions  and  form  bodies  like  the 


Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah.  If  conditions  such  as  a  high 
natural  temperature,  constant  winds,  a  limited  rain- 
fall, and  the  absence  of  fresh  water  feeders  obtain  at 
these  localities,  the  saline  water  in  such  lakes  or  in 
landlocked  bodies  of  sea  water  may  become  so  concen- 
trated that  the  common  salt  and  its  associated  com- 
pounds are  precipitated  out,  forming  in  time  large 
deposits  and  impregnating  and  incrusting  the  soil. 
This  has  happened  about  the  lake  at  Salton  and  else- 
where. The  most  complete  and  detailed  study  of  a 
salt  deposit  yet  made  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
famous  Stassfurt  deposit  by  Van't  Hoff  and  his  pupfls, 
and  the  physicochemical  results  obtained  ought  to 
have  much  value  as  applied  to  the  salt  manufacture. 

In  geologic  time  accumulations  of  precipitated  salts, 
like  those  described,  have  been  buried  beneath  the 
earth  and  formed  into  rock  masses.  Eventually  sub- 
terranean streams  of  water  have  encountered  them 
and  becoming,  through  solution,  highly  charged  with 
salt,  have  issued  at  the  surface  as  salt  springs,  or  salt 
licks,  which  are  also  known  as  "  salines."  The  meadow 
land  about  such  springs  or  the  intermittently  over- 
flowed land  adjoining  the  ocean,  seas,  or  salt  lakes 
may,  if  the  situation  be  favorable,  become  more  or 
less  impregnated  with  salt  and  form  salt  marshes. 
From  all  these  sources — the  oceans,  the  seas,  the  salt 
lakes,  the  salt  marshes,  the  salt  encrusted  deserts,  the 
rock  deposits  and  the  salt  springs — man  has  gathered 
salt  in  the  conduct  of  the  industry.  When  ocean  or 
sea  water  is  used,  a  site  for  operation  is  selected  on  the 
shore  as  remote  as  possible  from  streams,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain the  most  highly  satiirated  water.  When  salt 
springs  are  used  as  a  source,  an  increased  flow  is  secured 
by  sinking  wells  to  the  subterranean  stream.  When 
rock  salt  deposits  are  located  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  they  are  frequently  mined  by  sinking  wells 
through  which  to  admit  fresh  water,  which,  after  be- 
coming saturated,  so  as  to  form  brine,  rises,  or  is 
pumped,  to  the  surface  again.  In  many  instances 
these  deposits  are  mined,  as  other  mineral  deposits  are, 
by  sinking  shafts,  driving  galleries,  and  blasting  out 
or  breaking  down  with  explosives. 

Salt  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  animal  life, 
and  consequently  the  gathering  of  salt  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  industries.  Ancient  literature  shows  that 
salt  has  long  been  highly  prized,  being  used  as  a  votive 
and  sacrificial  offering  in  religious  ceremonies.  The 
possession  of  natural  sources  of  salt  has  even  been 
made  the  object  of  war.  In  the  Civil  War  repeated 
efforts,  some  of  which  were  successful,  were  made  to 
destroy  the  salt  works  of  the  South.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  first  roads  were  built  to  accommodate  the  traffic 
in  salt.  Venice  is  said  to  have  owed  her  commercial 
supremacy  in  part  to  her  control  of  the  salt  trade  of 
southern  Europe,  and  Liverpool  has  benefited  largely 
by  her  considerable  control  of  the  trade  in  modern 
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times.  In  many  coiintries  the  salt  industry  has  been 
a  government  monopoly,  and  proved  an  important 
Bource  of  revenue. 

The  maniifacture  of  salt  followed  close  upon  the  set- 
tlement of  this  country  by  Em-opeans.  Virginia  had 
salt  works  at  Cape  Charles  before  1620,  and  in  1633 
exported  salt  to  Massachusetts.  ^^Tiat  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  attempt  to  manufacture  salt  in 
New  England  was  made  at  Cape  Ann  in  1624,  but  it 
was  not  successful.  During  the  Revolutionary  War 
much  salt  was  made  by  boiling  sea  water,  and  after 
its  close  an  extensive  system  of  salt  making  by  solar 
evaporation  grew  up  around  New  Bedford  and  Cape 
Cod,  Mass.  Lines  of  vats  with  movable  roofs  were 
constructed,  connected  with  windmills  by  which  the 
sea  water  was  pumped  into  the  vats.  In  1830  about 
600,000  bushels  of  salt  were  manufactured  by  solar 
evaporation  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  still  larger  quan- 
tity in  Maine.  In  1S32  the  county  of  Barnstable, 
Mass.,  alone  had  1,425,000  feet  of  vats,  producing 
358,250  bushels,  but  in  1834  the  reduction  in  the  tariff 
and  the  consequent  cheap  supplies  of  foreign  salt, 
combined  with  cheap  supplies  from  the  rich  brines  in 
Onondaga  county,  X.  Y.,  to  render  their  operation 
unprofitable.  Salt  has  been  made  from  sea  water  in 
nearly  every  Atlantic  state  and  in  California  at  some 
period  in  our  history.  Its  manufacture  was  under- 
taken ia  South  Carolina  in  1689  by  Nathaniel  John- 
son, and  in  1725  the  legislature  passed  two  acts  for 
the  encoittagement  of  salt  making.  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary TTar  many  small  works  were  erected  in  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  which  were  repeatedly  destroyed 
by  the  British.  In  1812  salt  was  made  in  the  flats 
back  of  the  beaches  in  Cape  May  coimty,  N.  J.,  by 
digging  holes  in  the  sand  and  allowing  the  brine  to 
draia  in.  This  became  so  concentrated  by  natural 
evaporation  that  a  barrel  of  it  when  further  evapo- 
rated in  kettles  would  yield  a  bushel  of  salt.  The  first 
production  reported  in  Florida  was  for  1840,  and  in 
1857  it  was  estimated  that  there  was  100,000  bushels 
made,  mostly  at  Key  West.  The  industry  began  in 
California  in  1848  or  1849  with  the  gathering  of  solar 
salt  from  the  natm-al  reservoirs  along  San  Francisco 
bay.  In  1867  salt  works  were  erected  at  San  Rafael, 
in  Marin  county,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay,  and 
later  in  Alameda,  San  Diego,  and  Los  Angeles  comi- 
ties, but  the  indiistry  has  now  become  confined  prac- 
tically to  Alameda  county.  The  advantages  derived 
from  the  situation  of  this  county  on  the  southeast  side 
of  San  Francisco  bay  enable  the  manufacturers  there 
to  produce  salt  from  a  weak  brine,  which  competes 
successfully,  both  in  quality  and  price,  with  Liver- 
pool salt  imported  in  ballast.  Briefly  stated,  these 
advantages  are:  First,  a  long  dry  season  of  six  to 
eight  months  duratioii,  during  which  little  or  no  rain 
falls,  whereby  the  expense,  trouble,  and  loss  of  time 
iacurred  by  eastern  manufacturers  in  covering  their 
brines  in  wet  weather  is  avoided;  second,  a  constant 


wind  that  furnishes  power  for  moving  the  brines  and 
promotes  evaporation;  and  third,  the  wind,  coming  as 
it  does  from  the  ocean,  brings  no  dust  to  render  the 
salt  impure. 

At  the  censuses  from  1810  up  to  1870  as  many  as 
26  states  and  territories  had  been  retimied  as  pro- 
ducers of  salt.  At  the  census  of  1810  Vu-ginia  ranked 
first  in  the  value  of  salt  produced,  reported  as 
$704,000,  wliile  Kentucky  came  second  with  a  value 
of  8324,870.  At  the  census  of  1820  New  York  took 
the  first  place,  and  this  it  has  held  at  everj-  subsequent 
census  except  those  of  1880  and  1890,  when  Michigan 
stood  first. 

The  industrj^  ia  New  York  originally  centered 
about  the  salt  springs  in  Onondaga  county.  These 
springs  were  known  to  the  Indians  at  a  very  early 
period.  They  are  spoken  of  by  Le  Moyne  in  1653, 
but  Father  Lallemant  is  beheved  to  have  visited  them 
prior  to  1649  and  to  have  been  the  first  white  man  to 
do  so.  About  1770  Onondaga  salt  was  in  common 
use  among  the  Delaware  Indians  and  was  sent  to 
Quebec  for  sale.  In  1788  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
with  the  Onondaga  tribe  of  Indians  hj  which  the 
state  agreed  to  care  for  the  springs  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  whites  and  Indians.  The  operations  of 
this  treaty  proving  unsatisfactory,  a  second  treaty  was 
negotiated  ia  1795,  by  which  the  Onondaga  saHnes 
and  a  tract  of  land  about  them,  some  10  square  miles 
in  area,  were  ceded  absolutely  to  the  state  ia  con- 
sideration of  a  cash  payment  of  $1,000  and  annual 
royalties  of  $700  and  150  bushels  of  salt.  The  area 
thus  acquired  constituted  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs 
reservation,  and  included  the  site  of  the  city  of  SjTa- 
cuse  and  of  the  to-wn  of  Geddes,  nearly  all  that  of  the 
town  of  Salina,  and  the  whole  of  Onondaga  lake.  By 
this  treaty  the  state  became  bound  to  hold  and  operate 
the  property  forever.  In  1797  the  property  was  sur- 
veyed, a  superintendent  appointed,  and  a  royalty  of  4 
cents  per  bushel  levied,  the  lessees  being  required  to 
produce  not  less  than  10  bushels  a  year  and  to  charge 
not  more  than  60  cents  a  bushel.  The  operation  of 
raising  the  ferine  was  also  in  charge  of  private  indi- 
viduals, and  the  state  authorities  then  acted  only  to 
adjust  diSiculties  between  them.  In  1812  the  royalty 
was  raised  to  12  J  cents  per  bushel  in  order  to  secure 
revenue  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  canals;  and  it 
remaiaed  at  this  figure  until  1834,  when  it  was  reduced 
to  6  cents.  For  the  last  three  years  preceding  1834, 
however,  a  rebate  was  allowed  which  removed  the 
entire  royaltj'  and  assisted  in  the  payment  of  the 
canal  tolls.  In  1846  the  royalty  was  modified  to  1 
cent  per  bushel,  and  this  rate  has  prevailed  up  to  the 
present  time,  although  ia  1898  the  state  sold  its  title 
to  part  of  the  lands.  In  return  for  the  roj^alty  the 
state  sank  wells,  raised  and  delivered  the  brine  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  inspected  and  weighed  the  salt;  it 
also  leased  land  to  the  manufacturers  on  which  to 
erect  their  works.     In  the  winter  of  1789-90  Nathaniel 
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Loomis  made  600  bushels  of  salt,  which  were  sold  for 
$1  per  bushel.  In  1797,  when  the  first-  leases  of  salt 
lots  were  made,  25,474  bushels  of  salt  were  produced. 
The  output  steadily  iacreased  until  1862,  when  the 
amount  produced  reached  the  maximum  of  9,053,874 
bushels.  At  this  stage  it  encountered  the  competition 
of  ^lichigan  salt,  produced  from  strong  brines,  with 
cheap  fuel  and,  because  of  the  location  of  the  wells, 
having  the  advantage  of  cheap  transportation.  Ow- 
ing to  the  competition  of  cheap  Liverpool  salt  ia  New 
York  city,  and  of  Michigan  salt  in  the  markets  of  the 
South  and  West,  the  territory  commanded  by  Onon- 
daga salt  became  much  restricted  and  the  industry  so 
depressed  that  in  1876  but  5,392,677  bushels  were 
produced.  Later,  however,  there  was  improvement, 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  chemical  factories  by 
which  to  convert  the  salt  on  the  spot  into  more  mar- 
ketable and  intrinsically  valuable  substances. 

While  sinking  a  prospect  well  for  oil  in  Wyoming 
coiuity  in  1880  a  deposit  of  rock  salt  70  feet  in  thick- 
ness was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  1,300  feet,  and  other 
deposits  have  been  found  in  Genesee  and  Livingston 
counties  and  salt  works  established.  The  brines 
obtained  from  these  wells  in  western  New  York  con- 
tained from  23  to  25  per  cent  of  salt,  while  the  deep 
wells  at  Syracuse  gave  brine  carrying  only  fi-om  17  to 
20  per  cent  and  the  shallower  ones  still  less.  In 
practice  two  tons  of  fuel  would  produce  as  much  salt 
at  the  works  in  western  New  York  as  three  tons  would 
at  Syracuse.  This  advantage  for  the  western  New 
York  works  was  partly  offset  by  that  which  the  Syra- 
cuse works  derived  from  their  proximity  to  the  Erie 
canal,  by  means  of  which  their  product  could  be  more 
cheaply  transported  to  the  seaboard.  Since  1885  the 
deposits  in  western  New  York  have  been  operated  at 
a  number  of  points  by  the  regular  methods  of  mining, 
thereby  yielding  rock  salt.  The  amount  of  rock  salt 
produced  in  New  York  in  1900  was  1,866,550  barrels, 
and  in  1905,  2,141,371  barrels,  an  increase  of  14.7  per 
cent. 

The  beginning  of  the  industry  in  other  states  is 
briefly  as  follows:  The  salines  near  Equafitj^,  Gallatin 
county,  lU.,  were  operated  by  the  French  in  1720. 
Salt  works  were  erected  on  Big  Beaver  creek,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1784.  Salt  was  manufactured  at  Avery 
Island,  La.,  in  1791,  but  not  successfully  until  1812; 
and  the  deposit  of  rock  salt,  from  which  the  brines 
originated,  was  not  discovered  until  1862.  The  indus- 
try was  established  in  Kentucky  prior  to  1795.  The 
first  salt  produced  in  Ohio  was  made  at  the  old  Scioto 
works  in  1798.  The  recovery  of  salt  from  the  incrus- 
tations on  the  shore  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  began  with 
the  advent  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah  in  1847.  The 
production  of  salt  is  recorded  in  Tennessee,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  and 
New  Mexico  prior  to  1860,  but  it  was  probabty  in 
small    quantities   for    immediate    consumption.     The 


salt  springs  of  Michigan  were  known  and  used  by  the 
Indians.  On  March  4,  1838,  over  a  year  after  Michigan 
became  a  state,  an  act  was  passed  directing  the  state 
geologist  to  bore  for  salt  at  one  or  more  of  the  salt 
springs  and  appropriating  13,000  for  the  purpose.  The 
result  was  not  satisfactory  nor  were  the  subsequent 
official  tests  made  m  1840,  1841,  and  1842.  In  1859, 
encouraged  by  a  bounty  of  10  cents  per  bushel,  offered 
by  the  legislature  for  all  salt  made  in  the  state,  a 
private  company  sank  a  well  at  East  Saginaw,  and 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  669  feet  nearly  saturated  brine. 
The  industry  thus  established  grew  to  the  first  magni- 
tude. As  early  as  1857  Texas  was  reported  as  pro- 
ducing 20,000  bushels  of  salt  per  annum,  which  was 
probabl}^  derived  from  an  extensive  salt  lagoon  near 
the  Rio  Grande;  the  first  salt  well  sunk  in  the  state 
was  in  the  town  of  Colorado  in  1884.  Although  salt 
was  obtained  at  an  early  date  in  Kansas,  from  the 
incrustations  on  the  salt  marshes  which  are  scattered 
over  the  central  part  of  the  state,  the  business  was  not 
organized  until  1867,  when  a  well  was  driven  at  Solo- 
mon city,  and  it  assumed  importance  only  with  the 
discovery  of  a  body  of  rock  salt  at  Lyons,  in  Rice 
county,  in  1887.  The  rock  salt  mined  was  reported  at 
the  census  of  1900  as  468,029- barrels,  and  at  the  census 
of  1905  as  991,878  barrels,  an  increase  of  523,849  bar- 
rels, or  111.9  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  that  the  largest 
salt  block  in  the  world  is  located  in  this  state  and  is 
operated  with  crude  petroleum  for  fuel.  Nevada 
reported  salt  for  the  first  time  at  the  census  of  1880, 
when  it  had  a  production  of  182,408  bushels,  obtained 
for  the  most  part  from  saline  incrustations,  but  in  the 
case  of  one  establishment  from  wells.  Salt  making 
in  Oklahoma  began  as  late  as  1896. 

At  the  outset  the  Federal  Government  sought  to 
protect  and  foster  the  salt  industry.  From  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tariff  act  of  July  4,  1789,  there  has  usually 
been  a  tariff  on  foreign  salt,  except  for  brief  intervals. 
For  considerable  periods,  however,  foreign  salt  used 
for  curing  fish  on  vessels  authorized  to  engage  in  fish- 
ing on  the  coasts  and  navigable  rivers  and  lakes  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  that  used  in 
the  packing  of  meat  for  exportation,  have  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  drawbacks,  or  could  be  imported  and  used 
in  bond  free  of  duty.  The  salt  resources  of  the  coim- 
try  were  treated  in  the  message  of  President  Monroe 
to  Congress,  March  28,  1824.  In  the  formation  of  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  the 
enabling  act  reserved  to  the  new  state  the  known 
saline  lands  within  its  confines  and  bound  it  not  to 
dispose  of  such  lands.  A  similar  plan  was  pm-sued 
with  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  but  later  on  Congress,  by 
special  acts,  withdrew  the  restrictions  on  the  power  of 
the  states  to  sell  their  saline  lands.  In  some  instances 
the  United  States  reserved  to  itself  such  land  and 
afterwards  disposed  of  it  by  sale  under  special  acts. 
Many  of  the  states  have  followed  the  example  of  New 
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York  in  making  laws  for  the  proper  supervision  and 
control  of  the  industry,  so  as  to  protect  the  public 
interests  and  for  its  enc^^agement  and  advancement. 
The  terms  "rock  salt,"  "solar  salt,"  and  "salt 
made  by  the  boiling  process,'  used  in  Table  8  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  kinds  of  salt,  indicate  partly  the 
source  of  the  salt  and  partly  the  method  followed  m 
its  manufacture.  Rock  salt,  as  it  is  found  in  nature, 
varies  considerably  in  purity.  The  different  beds  in 
the  same  deposit  may,  as  at  Cheshire,  England,  from 
which  Liverpool  salt  is  obtained,  show  quite  different 
degrees  of  purity,  or  there  may  be  a  single  thick 
deposit  of  great  pm-itj'  throughout.  The  latter  con- 
ditions obtain  at  the  Louisiana  deposits,  numerous 
samples  of  which,  taken  at  random,  showed  98  to  99.6 
per  cent  of  sodium  chloride.  The  method  of  treat- 
ment of  such  a  material  so  situated  is  described  by 
A. F.  Lucas,  as  follows:' 

The  mines  are  operated  by  the  chamber  and  pillar  Bystem,  and 
the  salt  is  excavated  by  undercutting.  ^\Tien  the  shaft  has  reached 
a  depth  of,  say,  250  feet  or  more  below  the  apex  of  the  deposit,  sta- 
tions are  opened,  and  an  undercut  7  feet  high,  with  a  face  of  75  feet, 
is  commenced.  "RTien  this  has  advanced,  say,  200  or  300  feet,  the 
roof  is  attacked  and  blasted  down  to  the  height  of  about  20  feet. 
After  the  removal  of  the  salt  thus  won,  there  remains  a  chamber, 
say.  75  feet  wide  by  200  feet  long  and  20  feet  high,  in  which  the  roof 
is  again  broken  down  to  the  final  height  of  70  feet  in  the  center  and 
60  feet  at  the  pillars  on  either  side,  leaving  a  natural  arch  of  rock 
salt,  which  has  proved  capable  of  resisting  any  overlying  weight,  as 
well  as  preventing  leakage  of  surface  waters. 

This  final  excavation  is  performed  with  the  aid  of  tripods,  made 
of  short  ladders,  upon  which  a  temporary  scaffold  is  erected  for  men 
and  machines.  A  battery  of  holes,  10  feet  deep,  is  drilled  near  the 
brow  of  the  chamber  and  along  its  whole  face  and  charged  with  low 
explosives.  The  ladders  and  machines  are  then  removed  and  the 
salt  is  blasted  down.  On  the  pile  of  this  material  new  scaffolding 
is  erected,  and  the  operation  of  drilling  and  blasting  is  repeated 
untU  the  desired  height  of  roof  is  reached.  Loose  blocks  or  chips 
are  carefully  removed  from  the  final  roof,  so  as  to  leave  a  safely 
sohd  mass;  and  the  chamber  is  then  abandoned.  Every  such 
chamber,  200  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide  and  65  feet  in  average  height, 
yields  about  50,000  tons  of  salt,  mined  without  the  use  of  a  single 
stick  of  timbering. 

Pillars  60  feet  square  are  left  between  chambers.  Whenever  a 
given  level  shall  have  been  worked  out  on  this  plan,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  sink  the  shaft  another  hundred  feet  and  repeat  the 
operations  described. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  these  great  vaulted  chambers,  with 
their  piers  and  arches  of  pure  crystalline  salt,  present,  especially 
when  scintillating  under  the  strong  illumination  of  a  calcium  or  elec- 
tric light,  a  most  impressive  appearance,  not  paralleled  by  under- 
groimd  views  in  ordinary  mines.  They  might  easily  be  fancied  to 
have  been  the  subterranean  residences  of  the  mastodons,  the  bones 
of  which  are  so  frequently  found  in  the  overlying  drift. 

The  first  imdercut  of  salt  is  well  shattered  by  blasting  and  goes 
to  the  mill  to  be  ground  fine.  The  first  and  second  roof  blasting 
furnish  pieces  of  solid  rock,  which  is  set  aside  under  sheds,  to  be 
aerated  or  weathered  before  being  shipped  for  "cattle" — purposes. 
All  finer  stuff  is  "grist;"  and  as,  by  reason  of  the  uniform  purity  of 
the  salt,  no  sorting  or  purification  is  required,  every  pound  of  salt 
mined  is  a  pound  sold. 

In  a  properly  conducted  mine,  two  chambers  should  be  always 
worked  simultaneously,  since  one  undercut  alone  would  not  supply 

'  Transactions  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1900, 
vol.  29,  pages  462  to  474. 


the  coarser  grades.  While  one  chamber  is  being  undercut,  the 
other,  with  its  roof  partly  down,  equalizes  the  proportions  of  the 
different  sizes  required  for  steady  operations. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  describe  the  crushing  and  sizing  of  the 
product.  It  is  all  equally  pm-e,  and  is  subjected  only  to  such  oper- 
ations as  wQl  recommend  it  to  the  various  branches  of  trade.  The 
coarsest  crushed  salt  is  used  principally  by  beef  and  pork  packers; 
the  second  and  third  sizes  are  largely  employed  in  salting  hides,  in 
refrigerating,  etc. ;  and  there  arc  four  gi-ades  of  still  higher  fineness, 
produced  by  grinding  with  emery  wheels,  screening  and  blowing, 
which  have  their  several  uses — the  finest  being  table  salt. 

When  the  rock  salt  is  impure  it  is  purified  by  dis- 
solving in  water  and  treating  the  brine  thus  formed 
in  the  manner  described  below  for  brine  from  wells 
and  springs. 

Solar  salt  is  that  which  is  made  from  brine  through 
evaporation  by  solar  heat  alone  or  aided  by  the  wind. 
A  variety  known  as  "bay  salt"  is  made  by  evaporat- 
ing sea  water  in  shallow  pits,  or  ponds,  made  on  the 
shore  of  the  body  of  water  from  which  the  supply  is 
drawn.  In  the  evaporation  the  calcium  sulphate,  be- 
ing the  least  soluble  salt,  crystallizes  out  first  and  the 
common  salt  next,  while  the  more  soluble  calcium 
chloride,  magnesium  salts,  sodium  sulphate,  bromides, 
and  iodides  which  may  be  present  remain  in  solution. 
This  remaining  solution  is  styled  the  mother  liquor. 
As  the  magnesium  salts,  which  are  now  quite  concen- 
trated, impart  to  it  a  markedly  bitter  taste,  the  residual 
solution  is  also  styled  "bittern."  In  order  to  effect 
evaporation  and  separation  a  series  of  ponds  are  pre- 
pared. The  first  of  the  series  is  filled  by  the  natural 
flow  of  the  water  at  high  tide.  The  brine  as  it  becomes 
more  and  more  concentrated  may  be  pumped  to  the 
other  ponds  by  simple  devices,  such  as  an  Archime- 
dean screw  actuated  by  a  windmill.  The  transfer  is 
made  to  the  lime  ponds  when  the  brine  has  reached 
such  a  concentration  or  density  that  the  calcium  sul- 
phate is  ready  to  precipitate  in  the  crystalline  form 
known  as  "gypsum."  The  brine  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  lime  ponds,  to  concentrate  by  evaporation,  and 
to  precipitate  the  gypsum  and  other  substances  pres- 
ent which  have  become  insoluble  at  this  concentration, 
until  it  reaches  a  density  of  2.5°  Baume,  when  it  is 
transferred  to  crystallizing  ponds.  These  ponds  are 
filled  to  a  depth  of  10  to  12  inches  and  the  brine  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  them  until  by  evaporation  it 
reaches  a  density  of  29°  Baume  when,  the  salt  having 
crystallized  out,  the  mother  liquor  is  drawn  off,  and 
the  salt  gathered  and  taken  to  the  dry  house  and  mill  to 
be  ground  into  the  desired  grades.  Solar  salt  may  be 
obtained  from  salt  ponds  and  lakes,  like  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  by  means  similar  to  those  just  described.  Natu- 
ral solar  salt,  occurring  as  an  incrustation,  may  be 
harvested  by  plowing  and  scraping,  and  refined  by 
crushing,  passing  over  heated  cylinders,  grinding  in 
roller  mills,  winnowing,  and  sifting.  At  Salton  the  salt 
incrustation  was  cut  by  means  of  cable  plows  into 
furrows  8  feet  wide  and  6  inches  deep.  Each  plow 
harvested  over  700  tons  of  purified  salt  per  day,  the 
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salt  being  conveyed  from  the  field  to  the  mill  by  a 
portable  railroad. 

The  term  "solar  salt"  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  salt  as  made  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and 
elsewhere,  by  evaporating  brine  in  shallow  wooden 
vats,  or  "covers."  The  latter  term  is  applied  to  the 
vats  because  they  are  provided  with  light  movable 
roofs  which  are  used  to  protect  them  during  a  rainfall. 
Aprons,  which  are  wooden  troughs  15  to  20  feet  wide 
by  2  to  3  inches  deep,  convey  the  brine  from  the  wells 
to  the  covers.  The  grade  of  the  aprons  is  1  inch  in 
100  feet,  and  the  brine  upon  them  is  kept  at  an  inch 
in  depth.  Owing  to  the  great  length  and  width  of 
the  aprons,  the  slowness  of  flow,  the  shallowness  of  the 
layer  of  brine,  and  its  complete  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  wind,  its  evaporation  and  purification  are  greatly 
faciHtated.  Through  concentration  the  gypsum  and 
other  bodies  of  similar  solubility  are  deposited  on  the 
aprons  and  the  brine  is  delivered  to  the  covers,  where 
the  salt  crystallizes  out,  in  a  saturated  condition.  By 
the  use  of  aprons,  70  to  80  and  even,  at  times,  92 
bushels  of  salt  are  obtained  per  cover,  or  surface  of  16 
to  18  feet.  Without  the  use  of  aprons  the  average 
yield  was  50  bushels  per  cover.  Solar  salt  is  espe- 
cially preferred  for  "heading"  and  "layer"  in  packing 
meat  and  fish,  as  the  crystals,  being  formed  slowly, 
are  larger  and  harder  and  dissolve  less  readily  than 
those  produced  by  artificial  heat. 

Salt  made  by  the  boiling  process  is  produced  from 
brine  by  means  of  artificial  heat  in  either  kettles,  open 
pans,  vacuum  pans,  grainers,  or  superheaters  using 
fire  or  steam  at  either  high  or  low  pressure.  As  the 
gypsum  and  other  precipitated  salts  may,  by  covering 
the  pipes  and  pans  with  a  nonconducting  coating 
which  necessitates  scaling,  interfere  with,  the  process 
or  render  it  more  expensive,  chemical  reagents,  such 
as  lime,  alum,  barium  chloride,  magnesium  carbonate, 
sodium  carbonate,  and  others,  are  often  employed  to 
change  the  composition  and  characteristics  of  the  sub- 
stance ia  the  brine.  These  chemicals  are  the  subject 
of  many  of  the  patents  that  have  been  granted  in  this 
country.  When  a  solution  of  salt  is  slowly  evaporated 
the  salt  crystallizes  out  in  cubes  which  coalesce  into 
the  form  of  hoppers.  ,When  the  evaporation  is  rapid 
the  crystals  are  smaller,  but  they  unite  to  form  a  thin 
sheet  or  crust  over  the  brine  in  the  pan  or  grainer 
which  impedes  the  evaporation  of  the  brine  beneath. 
To  overcome  this,  butter  or  other  grease  is  used  in 
grainer  work  to  cut  the  grain,  as  the  film  of  grease 
prevents  the  formation  of  the  crust.  Active  ebulHtion 
also  effects  this  result  and  produces  very  small  crystals. 
Self-rakers,  used  in  some  works,  produce  the  same 
result  by  agitated  crystallization. 

The  kettle  system  was  used  at  Syracuse  in  1788, 
when  a  potash  kettle  in  which  to  boil  the  brine  was 
hung  over  an  open  fire.  It  was  next  set  in  an  arch  of 
brickwork,  then  2,  and,  in   1793,  4  kettles  were  com- 


bined forming  a  "block."  This  term  has  been  used 
ever  since  in  this  industry,  not  only  for  kettles  but 
for  pans  and  grainers,  with  the  same  significance  as 
"battery"  in  other  industries.  The  block  has  in- 
creased in  size  until  30  and  even  40  kettles  have 
been  placed  in  line  from  the  fire  space  to  the  chimney. 
The  difficulty  of  heating  all  of  these  kettles  uniformly 
from  a  common  fire  is  evident.  This  is  better  ac- 
complished by  the  steam  kettle  in  which  the  separate 
units  are  heated  by  high  pressure  steam. 

The  open  pan  is  of  iron,  100  feet  long,  23  feet  wide, 
and  10  inches  deep.  It  is  divided  by  a  cross  partition 
into  a  front  pan  45  feet  long  and  a  back  pan  55  feet 
long.  The  sides  of  the  pan  incline  outward  and  meet 
draining  boards  which  extend  along  its  sides.  The 
pan  is  set  on  a  furnace  and  heated  by  an  open  fire. 

Vacuum  pans  are  closed  pans  heated  by  steam.  By 
means  of  an  exhaust  a  partial  vacuum  is  maintained 
within  them,  thereby  promoting  the  evaporation  of 
the  brine  and  reducing  the  temperature  at  which  it 
boils. 

Grainers  are  long  vats  or  troughs  heated  by  steam 
pipes  placed  near  the  surface  of  the  brine.  They  may 
be  made  of  wood  with  or  without  iron  bottoms,  or 
constructed  of  Portland  cement.  The  operation  of 
grainers  at  White  Rock  furnace,  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  is 
described  by  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Chatard,  as  follows:^ 

The  characteristics  of  what  may  be  called  the  Olyo  region  are 
cheap  fuel  and  weak  brines  which,  though  very  impure,  are  never- 
theless practically  free  from  gypsmn.  The  principle  of  the  method 
is  the  boiling  of  the  brine  in  a  steam  chest,  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
impurities  is  rendered  insoluble  and  a  large  supply  of  low  pressure 
steam  is  obtained  that  is  utilized  in  the  further  evaporation  of  the 
brine.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  the  very  soluble  "mother 
liquor  salts"  fractional  crystallization  must  be  resorted  to;  for,  if 
the  brine  at  different  stages  of  the  process  be  evaporated  beyond 
certain  points,  the  resulting  product  will  be  too  impure.  Hence 
the  grainers  are  arranged  at  different  levels,  so  that  the  mother 
liquors  can  be  drawn  from  one  to  the  other,  giving  a  series  of  prod- 
ucts of  which  the  early  ones  are  ready  for  market,  the  later  being 
redissolved  in  the  settlers.  In  this  way  the  process  is  pi-actically 
a  continuous  one,  the  concentrating  brine  passing  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  settlers  and  grainers  in  regulated  succession,  depositing, 
in  its  passage,  salt  of  various  grades,  and  the  mother  liquor,  loaded 
with  impurities,  going  to  the  bromine  works,  where  that  valuable 
constituent  is  extracted  and  the  residue  itself  made  into  a  market- 
able product. 

In  this  most  instructive  process  the  aim  is  to  have  nothing  but 
condensed  water  and  ashes  as  waste;  since,  were  it  not  for  the  by- 
products, many  of  the  works  would  be  forced  to  suspend  operations, 
owing  to  the  low  price  to  which  salt  has  been  forced  through  domes- 
tic competition. 

The  brine,  as  pimiped,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.062  (9°  B.,  34.5' 
salometer),  every  hundred  pounds  of  brine  containing,  on  an  aver- 
age, 7.4  pounds  of  salt,  90.5  pounds  of  water,  and  2.1  pounds  of 
impurities,  or  in  the  proportion  1 :12.3 :0.28.  As  it  takes  160  pounds 
of  coal,  run  of  mine,  to  make  100  pounds  of  salt,  we  have  1.6  coal=l 
salt=12.3  water,  or  1  coal=7.69  water  evaporated,  a  result  far  in 
excess  of  the  figures  given  above  for  high  pressure  steam.  The 
steam  has  a  pressure  of  about  foiu-  pounds,  and  all  the  pipes  and 

'  Seventh  Annual  Report,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1885- 
86,  pages  522  to  526,  "Salt-making  Processes  in  the  United  States." 
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connections  axe  of  wood  except  the  grainer  pipes,  whicli  are  copper, 
and  the  steam  is  thus  carried  with  the  minimum  of  condensation 
and  applied  with  an  almost  maximum  effect. 

The  brine  is  pumped  into  a  laige  tank,  in  which  the  small  amount 
of  petroleum  that  accompanies  it  is  separated.  When  first  pumped 
it  is  clear  and  colorless,  but  it  soon  turns  reddish  from  the  oxidation 
of  the  carbonate  of  iron  in  it.  From  the  tank  it  Hows  through  a 
trough,  in  which  it  is  heated  by  steam  pipes  and  is  conveyed  to  the 
front  of  the  furnace,  where  it  enters  the  first  division  of  the  steam 
chest. 

The  fm-nace  walls  are  built  of  stone,  with  a  lining  of  fire  brick 
which  extends  12  to  15  inches  above  the  stone  wall,  and  on  which 
the  steam  chest  rests.  The  grate  surface  is  12-  feet  long  by  9  feet 
wide,  and  the  distance  from  grate  to  bottom  of  steam  chest  is  8  feet 
4  inches.  Xo  bridge  wall  is  used,  the  length  of  grate  being  suffi- 
cient to  bank  up  the  fu-e  sufficiently  high.  The  fire  door  is  on  the 
side,  the  front  being  closed  with  the  exception  of  the  spaces  above 
the  grate  for  raking  down  and  removing  clinkers.  The  grate  bars 
are  either  of  the  ordinary  construction  or  else  broad  bars  with  per- 
forations. Chimney  draught  is  used,  together  with  some  steam, 
and  the  fuel  is  either  the  run  of  mine  or  else  the  slack  and  top  coal 
from  the  mines,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  works  are  situated. 
The  fuel  is  cheap  (the  first  costing  about  3  cents  a  bushel,  the  other 
2  cents),  but  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  ash  and  clinkers;  hence 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  fire  space  and  grates. 

The  steam  chest  in  which  the  brine  is  boiled  is  in  three  divisions, 
connected  by  copper  pipe.  Each  division  has  a  cast-iron  bottom 
1  inch  thick,  made  by  placing  together  side  by  side  11  pans,  each 
10  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  having  ends  12  inches  deep  and  sides 
8  inches  deep,  except  the  two  end  pans,  which  have  each  one  side 
(the  end  side)  12  inches  deep.  By  bolting  these  pans  together  we 
have  a  single  pan  33  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  12  inches  deep, 
having  divisions  8  inches  high  running  across  it  every  3  feet.  The 
seams  of  the  divisions  are  thoroughly  calked,  either  with  iron  filings 
or  (the  better  but  more  expensive  way)  with  cloth  dipped  in  white 
lead. 

Resting  on  the  di-^asions  and  bolted  to  the  inside  of  the  side  plates 
is  the  side  planking,  4  inches  thick  and  4  feet  high,  the  seams  being 
horizontal.  The  ends  of  the  steam  chest  are  formed  by  bolting  to 
the  outside  of  each  of  the  end  sides  of  the  pan  the  so-called 
"damper,"  a  cast-iron  plate  1  inch  thick  and  2  feet  high,  having 
sides  which  extend  back  about  8  inches  on  the  outside  of  side 
planking;  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ends  is  filled  out  with  4-inch 
planking  bolted  to  the  inside  of  upper  edge  of  damper  and  grooved 
into  the  ends  of  side  planking.  Across  the  top  of  the  tank  so  formed 
are  six  iron  joists,  let  in  flush  with  the  upper  edge,  on  which  the 
top  planks,  also  4  inches  thick,  are  laid.  The  tightening  of  the 
seams  of  the  planking  is  effected  as  follows:  In  the  center  of  the 
ends  of  each  section  of  the  pan  is  cast  a  lug  which  takes  the  square 
head  of  a  long  bolt  extending  upward  through  the  end  of  a  cap 
timber.  These  bolts  are  threaded,  and  by  screwing  down  the  nuts 
all  horizontal  seams  are  drawn  tight.  Either  end  of  the  cap  has  a 
piece  bolted  to  the  under  side,  so  that  a  wedge  can  be  driven 
between  this  projection  and  the  outside  top  plank,  thus  drawing 
up  all  the  seams  of  the  top. 

The  steam  chest  rests  on  the  top  of  the  fire  brick  wall,  and  for  this 
purpose  each  lower  comer  of  each  section  of  the  bottom  has  a  pro- 
jection cast  on  it  about  6  inches  long.  The  space  between  the 
divisions,  .30  inches,  is  arched  with  fire  brick,  and  the  connection 
between  the  divisions  is  made  by  a  copper  pipe  opening  below  the 
surface  of  the  brine,  so  that  the  level  is  the  same  throughout.  In 
this  steam  chest  the  brine  is  boiled  till  it  reaches  15°  to  18°  B., 
depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  grainers  for  brine,  the  steam  pres- 
sure carried  being  about  4  pounds.  The  brine,  deeply  colored  by 
suspended  oxide  of  iron,  is  then  drawn  oft  and  flows  into  the  first 
mud  settler,  reaching  it  on  the  upper  side  of  the  water-tight  central 
partition;  passes  to  the  farther  end,  then  through  a  low  place  cut 
in  the  top  of  the  partition  back  to  the  head  of  the  settler,  whence 
it  goes  to  the  second  mud  settler  to  make  the  same  round.     By  this 


time  the  iron  mud  is  deposited  and  the  brine,  already  much  con- 
centrated, flows  to  the  first  or  the  second  '  'draw  settler,"  as  needed, 
where  it  concentrates  until  ready  to  deposit  salt,  unless  the  grainers 
require  it  before  it  reaches  that  point,  which  is  23°  B.  (sp.  gr.  1.178). 
From  the  draw  settlers  it  goes  to  grainers  1  and  5,  where  it  deposits 
the  best  salt.  \Vi\en  the  brine  in  No.  1  attains  24°  to  25°  B.  it  is 
drawn  into  No.  2.  while  that  in  No.  5  reaches  26°  to  27°  B.  and  then 
goes  to  No.  4.  Xos.  2  and  4  give  a  quality  of  salt  but  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Nos.  1  and  5. 

The  mother  liquor  of  No.  2  and  No.  4  goes  at  29°  B.  to  No.  3, 
where,  still  depositing  salt,  though  of  an  inferior  kind  (No.  2),  it 
reaches  31°  B.,  when  it  is  drawn  into  the  "  peacemaker"  or  smaller 
grainer,  where  it  concentrates  to  34°  to  35°  B.,  being  then  transferred 
to  a  "bitter  water  cistern"  and  rising  to  37°  B.  In  each  of  these 
some  salt  is  deposited;  but  it  is  so  impure  that  it  is  redissolved  in 
the  first  mud  settler.  The  heavy  mother  liquor  is  now  ready  for 
the  bromine  works,  where  it  is  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
chlorate  of  potash,  yielding,  when  properly  managed,  about  one 
pound  of  bromine  for  every  two  barrels  of  salt  made. 

The  residue  of  the  bromine  distillation  is  then  neutralized  with 
lime  and  evaporated.  It  deposits  some  agricultural  salt,  and  the 
hot  liquid,  consisting  mainly  of  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
is  run  into  oil  barrels,  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  is  sold,  being  em- 
ployed for  making  the  nonfreezing  liquid  of  the  Pictet  ice  making 
process. 

The  settlers  and  grainers,  with  the  exception  of  the ' '  peacemaker, " 
are  each  180  feet  long  and  made  of  4-inch  liunber,  pine  or  poplar, 
preferably  the  latter.  The  steam  connections  are  all  of  wood,  being 
made  of  pine  or  poplar  logs  with  a  6-inch  bore,  the  copper  pipes 
being  5  inches  in  diameter,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  con- 
nected by  goosenecks  to  the  head  logs  at  upper  end  of  grainers  and 
passing  through  the  lower  end.  The  condensed  water  runs  to  waste, 
experience  having  shown  that  no  further  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  the  small  amount  of  heat  thus  lost. 

The  absence  of  sulphate  of  lime,  one  of  the  most  important  points 
connected  with  this  biine,  permits  the  use  of  the  light  copper  pipe 
to  which,  in  great  measure,  the  high  evaporative  result  is  due.  The 
low  pressure  steam  allows  the  use  of  wood  in  constructing  the  steam 
chest  and  in  making  the  steam  connections,  by  which  we  get  a  mate- 
rial of  very  low  conducting  power  at  a  very  low  cost.  The  steam  is 
thus  delivered,  with  but  little  loss  of  its  heat,  into  pipes  made  of 
a  metal  of  high  conducting  power,  which  is  not  lessened,  as  in  other 
brines,  by  the  formation  on  the  pipes  of  a  coating  of  nonconducting 
gypsum,  continually  increasing  in  thickness  and  retarding  evapora- 
tion in  proportion. 

Examiaation  of  the  patents  relating  to  this  industry 
indicates  the  activity  in  invention  of  processes  and 
apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  this  country. 
The  importance  of  this  industry  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  patent  of  record  granted  by  any 
government  in  North  America  was  issued  by  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  in  1641  to  Samuel  Winslow  for 
a  method  of  making  salt,  and  that  the  fourth  patent  of 
record  was  issued  by  the  same  government  to  John 
Winthrop,  son  of  Governor  Winthrop,  for  a  method 
of  making  salt.  Of  the  methods  in  use  to-day,  the 
grainer  method  is  regarded  as  distinctively  American. 

Eeference  has  been  made  in  the  above  quotation  to 
the  salometer.  This  is  an  hydrometer  which  is  espe- 
cially graduated  for  salt  solutions,  and  on  which  the  0° 
represents  pure  water  and  100°  water  saturated  with 
salt,  both  being  determined  at  60°  F.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  Baume  hydrometer  is  used,  but  the  readings 
are  readily  convertible,  as  1°  Baum6  is  closely  equiva- 
lent to  4°  on  the  salometer. 
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For  some  purposes  salt  which  is  only  partially  puri- 
fied is  desirable.  Thus  in  the  Kanawha  and  Ohio 
river  regions  a  salt  is  made  contaiaing  magnesium  and 
calcium  chlorides.  These  chlorides  tend  to  make  the 
salt  fine-grained,  sharper  in  taste,  and  more  rapidly 
soluble,  and  such  salt  is  preferred  to  the  harder-grained 
salt  ia  curing  meats  in  warm  climates  where  speedy 
action  is  sought.  As  made  ia  the  early  days,  it  re- 
tained iron  compounds  also,  and  became  widely  and 
favorably  known  as  "that  strong  red  salt  from  the 
Kanawha  'licks.'" 

Salt  is  used  as  food ;  in  the  preservation  of  food;  as 
a  source  of  sodium,  and  for  the  preparation  of  sodium 
compounds,  such  as  sodium  carbonate  (soda  ash), 
crystallized  sodium  carbonate  (sal  soda,  washing  soda) , 
sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  (bicarbonate  of  soda, 
bread  soda),  sodium  hydroxide  (caustic  soda,  soda 
lye),  sodium  sulphate  (salt  cake),  crystallized  sodium 
sulphate  (Glauber's  salt) ,  sodium  silicate  (water  glass) , 
and  a  large  number  of  other  substances;  as  a  source  of 
chlorine  and  for  the  preparation  of  chlorine  com- 
pounds, such  as  hydrochloric  acid  (muriatic  acid), 
sodium  hypochlorite  (chloride  of  soda) ,  chloride  of  lime 
(bleaching  powder),  chloroform,  and  many  chlorides, 
chlorates,  and  chlorine  substitution  compounds;  in  the 
manufacture  of  dyestuffs  and  other  organic  com- 
pounds, for  "saltiag  out"  the  sulphonic  acids  pro- 
duced; in  the  manufacture  of  soap;  in  chlorination 
and  other  processes  for  the  recovery  of  precious 
metals  from  their  ores;  in  the  salt  glazing  of  tiles  and 
pottery;  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers;  in  top 
dressing  soil  for  eradicating  weeds;  in  curing  hides  and 
skins  and  in  the  alum  mixture  used  for  tawing  hides; 
in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks;  in  artificial  mineral 
waters;  in  freezing  mixtures;  in  thawing  ice  in  pipes 
and  on  pavements;  for  surgical  purposes;  and  for  a 
great  variety  of  minor  uses. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  various 
uses  to  which  the  salt  produced  and  imported  at  the 
census  of  1905  was  put,  and  the  extent  in  each  case. 
This  has  been  accomplished  in  part  by  searching  the 
returns  of  manufacturers  for  the  materials  used  in 
the  various  industries.  The  results  thus  obtained 
are  thought  to  be  below  the  truth  for  the  industries 
nanaed,  since,  as  salt  is  one  of  the  lowest  priced  of 
the  many  materials  used  in  many  instances,  the 
quantity  is  not  returned,  and  its  value  is  given  in 
combination  with  other  minor  items,  under  the  term 
"all  other  materials."  This  has  been  done  to  such 
an  extent  in  certain  industries  that  the  amount  has 
had  to  be  estimated  for  them.     It  is  believed,  however, 


that    these    estimates    are    conservative    and    fairly 
reliable.     The  results  are  given  in  Table  12. 

Table  12. — Quantity  of  salt  consumed  for  specific  purposes:  1905. 


Total  domestic  consumption 

Soda  products  and  bleaching  materials 

Miscellaneous  chemicals 

Curing  and  tawing  liides  and  skins 

Freezing  mixtures 

Muriatic  acid  

Soap 

Chlorination 

Pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay  products 

Dyestuffs  and  extracts 

Fertilizers 

Brick  and  tile 

Food,  preservation  of  food,  and  all  other  purposes 


Quantity 
(barrels) 


23, 104, 699 


4,876,387 

1,069,171 

446,642 

412,  825 

343, 029 

324,  486 

150, OOO 

69,300 

20, 464 

17, 186 

16, 771 

15,368,638 


The  amount  of  salt  used  in  different  articles  of 
food  varies  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
articles  and  according  as  the  salt  is  used  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  preservatives,  such  as  salt- 
peter, boric  acid,  etc.  The  amount  differs  for  the 
same  article  according  to  the  demands  of  trade. 
Formerly,  for  instance,  one  ounce  of  salt  was  the 
usual  amount  added -to  each  pound  of  fresh  butter; 
to-day  favorite  grades  are  made  with  one-half  ounce 
and  in  some  instances  one-fourth  ounce  of  salt  to  the 
pound.  The  following  statement  gives  the  average 
percentage  of  salt  in  a  number  of  commonly  used 
varieties  of  salted  food,  as  reported  by  Dr.  W.  D. 
Bigelow,  chief  of  the  division  of  foods.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Salt  fish,  all  varieties 12.  5 

Desiccated  soup  and  dried  and  smoked  beef. 9. 0 

Potted  meat 6.  0 

Meat  extract  and  sausage 5.  0 

Bacon,  butter,  oleomargarine,  corned  beef,  ham  and  shoulder.  4.  0 

Bread 2.  5 

Concentrated  soup 2.  0 

Tripe 1.  5 

Soup 0.  8 

A  future  investigation  may  make  it  possible  to 
extend  this  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  salt 
product  to  the  dairy  and  packing  industries,  but  the 
statistics  now  at  command  do  not  permit  this. 

The  use  of  salt  in  the  manufacture  of  food  fre- 
quently serves  several  purposes.  In  the  production 
of  bread,  for  instance,  its  presence  not  only  removes 
the  insipid  taste  characteristic  of  unsalted  bread,  but 
modifies  the  chemical  actions  taking  place  in  the 
dough,  checking  the  tendency  to  lactic  or  butyric 
fermentations  which  might  otherwise  follow  that 
alcoholic  fermentation  which  causes  the  raising  of  the 
dough. 
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COTTONSEED  PRODUCTS. 


The  manufacture  of  cottonseed  products  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  While  several  cottonseed- 
oil  mills  had  been  built  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
1840,  the  industry  did  not  reach  commercial  impor- 
tance before  1870.  There  were  7  of  these  establish- 
ments in  1860  and  26  in  1870.  During  the  thirty-five 
years  since  1870  the  industry  has  grown  in  a  most  rapid 
manner. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  cottonseed-oil  mill  about 
the  only  value  which  attached  to  cottonseed  was  for 
planting  and  fertilizing  purposes.  The  exhausted  con- 
dition of  the  soil  in  the  Atlantic  coast  states  first  led  to 
its  use  in  this  country  as  a  fertilizer.  The  value  placed 
upon  the  seed  when  so  used  was  from  S6  to  $9  per  ton, 
while  the  average  price  paid  by  the  oil  mills  during  the 
census  year  1905  was  S15.51.  In  those  localities  where 
the  seed  was  not  used  as  a  fertilizer  its  disposition 
often  gave  the  ginner  and  the  community  great  con- 
cern. The  usual  method  of  disposal  was  to  haul  the 
seed  to  a  remote  place  to  rot  or  to  dump  it  into  a  con- 
venient stream  of  running  water.  As  the  population 
grew,  and  the  cotton  growing  industry  developed,  this 
means  of  disposal  became  a  menace  to  health  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  call  for  legislation  in  some  of  the  states 
forbidding  this  practice. 

Table  1  is  a  summary  for  the  cottonseed  products 
industry,  showing  capital  invested,  number  of  em- 
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ployecs,  salaries  and  wages,  miscellaneous  expenses, 
cost  of  materials,  and  value  of  products,  by  states  and 
territories,  for  1890,  1900,  and  1905.  The  statistics  of 
1905  are,  as  a  rule,  for  the  calendar  year  1904,  but  as 
the  fiscal  year  for  many  of  the  establishments  does  not 
end  with  December,  and  as  the  managers  were  given 
the  option  of  making  their  reports  for  either  the  fiscal 
or  the  calendar,  the  period  covered  by  the  reports  did 
not  always  coincide  with  the  calendar  year. 

Keports  were  received  from  715  establishments  for 
1905,  369  for  1900,  and  119  for  1890.  The  establish- 
ments in  1905  were  located  in  19  states,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  publish  separate  totals  for  5  of  the  states  with- 
out disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  establish- 
ments. The  statistics  for  these  5  states  are  therefore 
grouped  under  "all  other  states"  in  the  tables  and 
include  establishments  distributed  as  follows :  Illinois,  2 ; 
New  Jersey,  1 ;  Ohio,  1 ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ;  Virginia,  2. 

The  statistics  of  Table  1  include  those  for  establish- 
ments engaged  in  the  extracting  and  refining  of  oil, 
mixing  of  fertilizers  and  feed  when  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  cottonseed-oil  mills,  and  the  manufacture 
of  paper  stock  and  other  products  from  cottonseed 
hulls,  but  do  not  include  those  for  establishments  man- 
ufacturing cottonseed  products  in  connection  with 
other  industries  where  the  other  products  exceed  in 
value  those  made  from  cottonseed. 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  FOR  COTTONSEED  PRODUCTS 
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STATE  OE  TEBRITOET. 


United  States 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Indian  Territory. . . 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nortli  Carolina 

Oklalioma 

Soutti  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

All  other  states 


Year. 


1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1S90 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 


1905 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

11905 
21900 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


715 
369 
119 


68  I 
28 


112 
43 
17 

14 
6 


43 
21 
11 

10 
6 

100 
60 
17 

20 
17 
15 

157 
103 
13 

7 

7 


Total. 


$73,771,407 
34,461,461 
12,808,996 


Plant. 


Land. 


8,168,939 

1,609,674 

692,408 

4,105,685 
2,484,794 
1,488,690 

241,904 

11,627,997 

4,098,668 

992,131 

1,464,984 
394,850 

3,440,537 
2,029,296 

8,686,711 
4,622,569 
1,082,762 

8,561,»10 
3,711,930 
1,497,746 

766,773 

3,118,343 

1,841,866 

748,676 

1,135,171 
324,503 

6,177,178 

1,959,872 

666,372 

2,913,999 
1,996,791 
1,833,204 

14,179,688 
7,986,962 
2,358,615 

3,302,688 
1,389,696 
1,664,403 


$4,362,919 

2,165,456 

898,345 


261,324 
106,489 
77,391 

207,811 

207,363 

91,921 

23,648 

937,502 
235,863 
92,000 

75,376 
2,850 

74,168 
40,680 

378,479 
274,093 
63,900 

442,208 
203,545 
149,964 

99,800 

211,888 
61,831 
34,766 

67,450 
22,003 

228,727 
66,767 
20,798 

373,297 
349,265 
178,510 

749,695 
457,027 
149,950 

231,657 
127,710 
49,165 


Buildings. 


Machinery, 

tools,  and 

implements. 


$15,091,808 
7,166,721 
2,733,217 


$32,233,S78 
14,611,666 
6,309,462 


1,063,769 
383,822 
183,269 

1,030,008 
642,473 
301,721 

60,057 

1,700,948 
683,532 
253,200 

353, 176 
129,000 

215,597 
165,546 

1,607,765 
780,819 
203,200 

1,947,832 
786,100 
444,100 

120,577 

708,615 
298,044 
172,600 

248,114 
140,236 

963,348 
369,601 
126,883 

543,176 
425,679 
273,279 

3,826,948 

2,088,043 

696,634 

722,978 
273,826 
179,341 


2,206,742 
782,762 
272, 192 

2,110,063 

1,272,061 

774,386 

120,202 

4,179,370 

1,428,334 

467,100 

718,345 
234,860 

543,399 
309,656 

3,268,647 

1,671,024 

399,300 

4,103,880 

1,857,995 

637,100 

267,247 

1,463,283 

629,248 
322,749 

608,907 
134,268 

2,796,459 

877,784 
334,365 

1,178,115 
850,355 
827,386 

7,326,194 
4,119,646 
1,079,009 

1,442,735 

443,673 
295,866 


Cash  and 
sundries. 


$22,093,102 
10,617,718 
3,867,982 


1,657,104 
336,601 
59,566 

757,713 
362,907 
320,662 

47,997 

4,710,177 

1,760,949 

179,831 


28,140 

2,607,383 
1,513,414 

3,431,830 

1,896,633 

426,352 

2,067,990 
864,290 
366,692 

278,149 

734,657 
952,733 
213,660 

310,700 
27,996 

1,188,644 
645,720 
84,326 

819,411 
371,502 
654,029 

2,277,951 

1,322,346 

633,022 

906,318 

544,487 

1,130,042 


ijncludes  estabhshments  distributed  as  follows:  Illinois,  2;  New  Jersey,  1;  Ohio,  1;  Rhode  Island,  1;  Virginia,  2 
sincludes  estabhshments  distributed  as  follows:  Florida,  1;  lUinois,  1;  Kansas,  1;  Missouri,  2;  Ohio,  1:  Ehode  Island  1 
•  Includes  estabhshments  distributed  as  foUows:  Florida,  2;  Kentucky,  2;  New  York,  3;  Ohio  1;  Ehode  Island,  1. 
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Pioprie- 
;ors  and 

flnn 
nambers. 

SALAEIED  EMPLOYEES. 

Aggregate. 

Officers  of 

i! 
corporations,      j 

i' 

Superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  e 

to. 

I 

Total.                     ji 

Men.                      1 

W 

omen. 

Number. 

■1 
Salaries. 

Number. 

Salaries. 

Number. 

Salaries.         i 

Number. 

Salaries. 

Number.   ] 

1 

Salaries. 

63 
82 

3,229  ' 
1,569 
395 

»3, 062, 157 
1,579,252    ! 
414,047   ' 

588 
338 

$816,292 
488,450 

2,641 

1,231 

395 

$2,246,865 

1,090,802 

414,047 

2,606 

1,218 

391 

$2,231,215 

1,083,382 

412,197 

35 

13 

4 

$15,650 
7,420 
1,860 

1 

17 
21  ^ 

281 
106 
43 

210 
94 
25 

14 

498 

195 

49 

54 
22 

55 
30 

307 
164 
40 

451 
199 
30 

22 

157 
87 
19 

55 
19 

341 
162 
33 

118 
80 
54 

614 

376 
54 

52 
35 
48 

253,904 
99,020 
46,985 

197,467  i 

116,  364 

38,116 

12,393 

473,261 
187.164 
41,128 

66,137 
24,100 

76,240 
52,877 

311,673 

159,210 

41,010 

454,713 

211,475 

31,856 

22,908 

122,963 
68,416 
13,376 

63,657 
18,718 

232,676 

108,798 

12,278 

138,486 
104,773 
53,534 

577,608 

375,013 

54,086 

79,072 
53,324 
81,678 

63 
19 

72,968 
18,500 

228 
87 
43 

180 
81 

25 

9 

408 

149 

49 

47 
13 

49 
23 

263 

133 

40 

382 

165 

30 

IS 

111 
59 
19 

46 
14 

216 
HI 
33 

96 
65 
64 

646 

306 

54 

46 
26 
48 

180,936 
80,520 
46,985 

152,762 

90,064 
38,116 

6,293 

354,814 

138,488 

41,128 

46,087 
11,000  1 
1 
38,940 
19,377 

225,491 

110,075 

41,010 

364, 343 
166,236 
31,856 

14,408 

81,871 
39,196 
13,376 

40,357 
12,718 

153,204 
71,887 
12,278 

85,109 
65,201 
53,534 

472,937 

267,328 

64,086 

39,323 
28,712 
81,678 

227 
86 
42 

180 
80 
25 

9 

399 

149 

49 

46 
13 

43 
21 

260 

131 

38 

379 

165 

30 

14 

111 
69 
19 

44 
14 

214 

111 

33 

94 
64 
63 

541 
300 

54 

45 
25 
48 

180,816 
80,220 
46,736 

162,762 
89,704 
38,116 

6,293 

351,146 

138,488 

41,128 

46,087 
11,000 

36,212 
17,697 

223,761 

109,275 

40,410 

363,168 

156,236 

31,866 

13,688 

81,871 
39,196 
13,376 

39,037 
12,718 

162,644 
71,887 
12,278 

84,664 
64,321 
62,534 

470,753 

263,928 

64,086 

39,323 
28,712 
81,678 

1 
1 
1 

120 
300 
260 

a 

3 

1  j 

30 
13 

44,715 
26,300 

1 

1 

360 

! 

6 

90 
46 

6,100 

117,447 
48,676 

1 

1 

4 

11 

7 

9 

3,668 

5 

9 

C 

7 

44 

3i 

10,050 
13,100 

»             37,300 
33,600 

86,182 
49,135 

1 

1,000 

6 

i 

6 

2 

3 
2 
2 

3 

2,728 
1,680 

1,730 
800 
600 

1,176 

7 

' 

4 

5 

8 

6 
12 

69 
34 

100,370 
65,239 

9 

7 

46 

28 

8,500 

41,092 
29,220 

1 

720 

10 

3 

11 

1 

9 
6 

125 
51 

13,300 
6,000 

79,471 
36,911 

2 

1,320 

12 

2 

560 

3 

18 

13 

22 

16 



63,377 
39,572 

2 
1 

1 

6 
6 

446 

880 

1,000 

2,184 
3,400 

14 

2 

16 
15 

68 
70 

104,671 
107,685 

16 

7 
10 

1 

39,749 
24,612 

16 

1 

— 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  FOR  COTTONSEED  PRODUCTS, 


STATE  OR  TEaRITOHY. 

Year, 

Number 
of  estab- 

Ush- 
ments. 

WAGE-EARNERS  AND   WAGES. 

Total. 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and 
over. 

Children  under  16 
years. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

1 

United  States ...   . 

1906 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

11905 
21900 
3  1890 

715 
369 
119 

16,539 
11,007 
5,906 

84,837,694 
3, 143, 459 
1,493,780 

15,496 
10,936 
5,814 

14,831,558 
3,127,543 
1,479,690 

26 
54 
55 

84,688 
13,578 
9,607 

17 
17 
37 

$1,548 
2,338 
4,483 

Alabama 

% 

58 
28 
9 

42 
20 
8 

3 

112 
43 
17 

14 
6 

8 
3 

61 
24 

7 

91 
41 
13 

4 

43 
21 
11 

10 
6 

100 
50 
17 

20 
17 
15 

157 
103 
13 

7 

7 
9 

1,400 
769 
490 

922 
667 
511 

53 

2,307 

1,591 

761 

282 
121 

306 
180 

1,606 

1,317 

387 

2,499 

1,621 

891 

123 

867 
664 
318 

214 
101 

1,282 
734 
416 

701 

761 

1,030 

2,739 

2,478 

866 

239 
223 
246 

381,237 
196,700 
86,363 

329,269 
232,856 
158,651 

16,'579 

607,739 
364,017 
146,667 

91,989 
38,587 

86,400 
59,070 

560,819 
347,051 
136,182 

732, 165 
461,357 
211,139 

38,399 

232,766 
133, 195 
56,596 

89,918 
31,463 

320,218 
143,932 
56,364 

244, 7j0 
204,219 
183,444 

1,019,541 
830,766 
320, 140 

86,875 
110,246 
139,354 

1,397 

767 
488 

921 
667 
511 

53 

2,290 

1,681 

737 

282 
120 

306 
166 

1,694 

1,308 

361 

2,494 

1,507 

865 

122 

867 
663 
310 

214 
101 

1,281 
733 
412 

698 

747 

1,023 

2,738 

2,464 

861 

239 
222 
246 

381,021 
196,261 
86,147 

329, 189 
232,856 
158,651 

16,579 

604,778 
352,875 
144,123 

91,989 
.  38,331 

86,400 
56,470 

569,237 
343,889 
132,050 

731,  .366 
458,714 
205,074 

38,196 

232,766 
133, 096 
66,303 

89,918 
31,463 

320,158 
143,682 
56,169 

244,690 
203,470 
182,934 

1,019,397 
826,311 
318,886 

85,,S75 
110, 126 
139,354 

3 

216 

Arkansas 

2 
1 

439 
100 

3 

1 
1 

116 
70 

Florida 

4 

5 

Georgia 

15 

1 

12 

2,661 

115 

1,194 

2 
9 
2 

300 

1,027 

240 

6 

Indian  Territory .• 

Kentucky 

1 

256 

7 

S 

Louisiana 

8 

6 
9 
3 

3 
13 
26 

1 

1,664 

1,079 

3,162 

468 

500 
2,493 
6,065 

204 

6 
5 

936' 

503 

Mississippi 

9 

23 

2 

1 

3,664 

299 
150 

Missouri 

in 

11 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

1 
1 

100 
16 

12 

7 

278 

South  CaroUna 

13 

1 

60 

Tennessee ' 

1 

250 

4 
3 

186 
100 

14 

Texas 

4 

7 

1 
13 
5 

749 
610 

144 
4,230 
1,255 

15 

All  other  states 

i' 

225" 

16 

1 

120 

— 

1  Includes  establishments  distributed  i 

2  Includes  establishments  distributed  a 
•  Includes  establishments  distributed  a 


i  follows:  Illinois,  2;  New  Jersey,  1;  Ohio,  1;  Rhode  Island,  1;  Virginia  2 
follows:  Florida,  1;  Illinois,  1;  Kansas,  1;  Missouri,  2;  Ohio,  1:  Rhode  Island.  1. 
I  follows:  Florida,  2;  Kentucky,  2;  New  York,  3;  Ohio,  1;  Rhode  Island,  1. 
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mSCELLAUEOUS  EXPENSES.                               ' 

COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED. 

Value  of 
products. 

Total. 

Bent  ol 
works. 

Taxes, 
not  in- 
cluding 
internal 
revenue. 

Rent  of 
oflBces,  in- 
terest, etc. 

Contract 
work. 

Aggregate. 

Principal  materials. 

Fuel. 

Mill 
supplies. 

Freight. 

Paid  lor 

power 

and  heat. 

Total. 

Purchased 
in  raw 
state. 

Purchased 

in  par- 
tially man- 
uffl.otured 

lorm 

(Including 

aU  other 

materials). 

»4, 860, 157 
2,433,912 
1,163,586 

$24,243 
16,175 

t515,671 
260,726 

$4,248,872 
2,135,064 

$71,371 
22,947 

$80,030,963 
45,165,823 
14,363,126 

$77,066,239 
40,688,121 

$51,358,687 
26,167,037 

125,707,652 
14,521,084 

$2,207,778 
1,113,353 

1 
$488,601       $261,530  i 
1,009,102     2,340,082  | 

$6,816 
15,165 

$96,407,621 
68,726,632 
19,335,947 

1 



1 

367,078 
194,450 
87,003 

307,165 
160,896 
160,148 

14,682 

634,876 
312,986 
86,843 

91,555 
17,623 

182,607 
68,632 

578,052 

295,358 

48,124 

760,483 
337,141 
186,754 

25,436 

150,329 
110,161 
31,877 

76,235 
14,194 

266,556 
127,462 
59,136 

235,611 
183,222 
220,051 

979,807 
650,225 
233,070 

189,685 
61,662 
50,580 

4,200 
1,250 

33,021 
15,477 

329,857 
171,705 

4,554,190 

2,103,768 

945,069 

4,200,195 
1,995,771 
1,319,039 

210,272 

11,262,741 
6,229,436 
1,289,421 

1,166,881 
340,247 

4,295,477 
4,225,390 

11,477,219 
5,792,469 
1,058,115 

10,070,457 
4,952,814 
1,757,807 

867,832 

2,955,646 

2,160,996 

402,199 

1,185,908 
264,829 

4,553,470 

2,362,837 

740,605 

3,083,955 
2,277,855 
1,748,953 

15,804,741 

10,372,753 

2,531,911 

4,341,979 
2,086,658 
2,570,007 

4,348,984 
1,881,037 

4,062,459 
1,761,911 

286,625  1 
119,126  ! 

1 

145,476 
70,646 

53,784 
63,592 

5,946 
98,493  ' 

6,769,061 
2,985,890 
1,203,989 

4,939,919 
3,188,812 
1,881,668 

261,864 

13,539,899 
8,064,112 
1,670,196 

1,605,299 
461,656 

5,697,549 
4,683,343 

13,187,608 
7,026_,452 
1,673,626 

12,587,147 
6,681,121 
2,406,628 

999,289 

3,748,789 

2,676,871 

529,746 

1,603,584 
422,699 

5,462,818 

3,103,425 

927,772 

3,743,927 
2,980,041 
2,504,741 

18,698,816 

14,005,324 

3,262,596 

4,662,053 
2,456,886 
3,374,985 

? 

6,018 

2,150 

29,927 
15,866 

275.088 
143,321 

4,032,414 
1,672,669 

3,863,975 
1,636,341 

168,439 
36,328  1 

128,353 
72,307 

31,176 
82,701 

8,252 
168,094 

3 

1,709 

1,646 

66,253 
28,727 

13,036 

564,429 
282,959 

200,405 

10,906,472 
5,674,546 

194,248 

5,645,225 
3,070,662 

6,157  i 

5,260,247 
2,603,884 

8,102 

278,268 
122,696 

1,765 

69,821 
90,180 

4 

4,000 
100 

194 
1,200 

6,600 
M9.AM 

2,580 

5 

8,311 
2,311 

5,750 
1,735 

83,237 
51,421 

83,244 
14,912 

176,857 
66,897 

494,565 
241,495 

1,107,651 
309,810 

4,231,936 
4,093,308 

11,072,849 
5,262,732 

1,052,942 
301,310 

60,494 

54,709 
8,500 

■  4,171,442  ' 
4,093,308 

6,392,190 
3,011,113 

43,060 
11,477 

15,017 
11,193 

289,299 
125,043 

4,925 
8,960 

3,163 
35,925 

47,913 
128, 332 

11,245 
10,000 

45,361 
84,964 

67,158 
276.  .^62 

» 

300 

7 

250 
2,400 

4,680,659 
2,251,619 

8 

42 

■   ■   ■ 

4,626         97,377 
140  1      44,U7 

658,480 
289,884 

9,614,642 
4,360,275 

8,782,149 
4, 164, 129 

832,493 
196,146 

362,531 
148,695 

60,753  i        32.531 

e 

3,000 

119,159 

324, 520 

165 

1 

5,256 

13,937 
7,374 

20,180 

136,392 
102,727 

846,448 

2,812,911 
1,860,644 

317,112 

2,620,615 
1,645,895 

529,336 

192,296 
214,749 

14,016 

110,483 
64,804 

7,368 

28,394 
46,480 

10 

1 

2,658 
199,068 

1,200 

11 

60 



7,228 
3,369 

31,674 
14,568 

69,007 
10,765 

227,242 
102,529 

I 

1,119,734 
240,480 

4,317,074 
2,139,295 

1,076,126 
236,450 

3,767,983 
1,797,567 

43,608 
4,030 

549,091 
341,728 

52,561 
15,169 

177,281 
66,629 

3,613 
7,908 

65,836 
64,451 

10,000 

12 

60 

7,600 
600 

1,272 

j 

40 
9,765 

1,479 
80,462 

1,800 
12,000 

13 

1,160 
210 

21,573 
16,661 

212,878 
166,351 

2,986,076 
1,995,156 

2,367,686 
1,851,785 

618,390 
143,371 

76,309 
63,922 

21,570 
58,344 

14 

157,433 

3,000 

245 
2,635 

94,875 
50,743 

884,687 

15,160,500 
9,287,660 

12,437,330 
7,114,018 

2,723,170 
2,173,642 

480,936 
333,187 

93,607 
258,564 

68,781 
493,342 

917 

15 

495,634          1,210 

1 

12 
7,420 

15,606 
8,357 

102,930 
45,885 

71,137 

4,309,143 
1,910,509 

429,684 
335,350 

3,879,459 
1,575,159 

26,086 
17,685 

4,913 
64,  ,506 

1,519 
103,958 

318 

16 

1 

1 

— 
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As  shown  by  the  figures  in  Table  1,  the  number  of 
estabhshments  increased  from  119  in  1890  to  715  in 
1905,  or  500  per  cent.  Between  1900  and  1905  the 
number  of  estabhshments  increased  from  369  to  715, 
or  94  per  cent.  The  cost  of  materials  used  increased 
from  $14,363,126  in  1890  to  $45,165,823  in  1900,  and 
to  $80,030,963  in  1905,  the  rate  of  increase  being  457 
per  cent  from  1890  to  1905,  and  77  per  cent  from  1900 
to  1905.  The  value  of  products  increased  from 
$19,335,947  in  1890  to  $58,726,632  in  1900,  and  to 
$96,407,621  in  1905,  a  gain  for  1905  over  1890  of  399 
per  cent,  and  over  1900  of  64  per  cent.  In  1890  the 
value  of  products  exceeded  the  cost  of  materials  by 


34.6  per  cent,  while  in  1905  the  excess  in  value  was 
only  ^20.5  per  cent.  The  capital  invested  increased 
from  $12,808,996  in  1890  to  $73,171,407  in  1905,  or 
471  per  cent.  The  average  capital  invested  per 
estabhshment  in  1890  was  $107,639,  compared  with 
$102,338  in  1905. 

Table  2  is  a  comparative  summary,  for  1900  and 
1905,  of  the  quantity  and  cost  of  cottonseed  crushed 
for  oil  extraction,  the  average  amount  crushed  per 
establishment,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  of 
the  products,  together  with  the  total  value  of  all  prod- 
ucts, by  states  and  territories. 


Table  2.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  THE  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OP  SEED  CRUSHED,  AND  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE 
OF  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURED,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905  AND  1900. 


Year 

Num- 
ber of 
active 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

COTTONSEED  CED3HED. 

PEODUCTS. 

STATE  OB  TEBBI- 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Aver- 
age 
con- 
sump- 
tion per 
mill 
(tons) . 

Total 
value. 

Oil. 

Meal  and  cake. 

Hulls. 

,  Llnters. 

TOET. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

United  States. 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1717 
357 

68 
27 

42 
20 

S 

120 

46 

14 
6 

49 
21 

92 

41 

4 

44 
20 

10 
6 

99 
48 

20 

15 

166 
102 

!5 
»6 

3,345,370 
2,479,386 

$51,878,604 
28,632,616 

4,666 
6,946 

$69,310,624 
42,411,836 

133,817,772 
93,325,729 

$31,341,912 
21,390,674 

1,360,172 
884,391 

$27,766,556 
16,030,576 

1,213,344 
1,169,286 

$5,688,814 
3,189,364 

117,792,969 
67,272,063 

$4,613,342 
1,801,231 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

265,653 
172,093 

238,227 
190,016 

16,478 

368,996 
271,833 

81,601 
26,415 

319,704 
250,983 

556,396 
394,678 

16,618 

148,097 
107,660 

86,953 
26,425 

213,103 
166, 642 

143,479 
168,307 

864,767 
692, 604 

26,398 
21,731 

4,062,458 
2,019,085 

3,863,975 
2,245,710 

250,072 

6,924,680 
3,246,814 

1,062,942 
297,939 

4,721,103 
2,833,767 

8,932,300 
4,577,995 

282,939 

2,650,616 
1,313,663 

1,076,126 
247,620 

3,767,983 
2,186,408 

2,367,686 
1,848,829 

12,437,330 
7,660,661 

488,395 
254,225 

4,580 
6,374 

6,672 
9,601 

3,296 

3,075 
6,909 

6,822 
4,403 

6,525 
11,952 

6,048 
9,626 

4,166 

3,366 
6,383 

8,695 
4,404 

2,163 
3,263 

7,174 
11,220 

6,679 
6,790 

6,080 
4,346 

6,678,189 
2,952,254 

4,912,819 
3,188,812 

339,361 

8,109,677 
4,787,100 

1,480,244 
446,078 

6,623,523 
4,397,891 

12,093,059 
6,671,031 

326,764 

3,446,709 
1,880,016 

1,599,835 
410,063 

4,946,030 
3,043,547 

3,099,247 
2,737,038 

16,173,485 
11,619,656 

581,692 
378,350 

10,634,364 
6,704,951 

9,657,668 
7,224,971 

677,536 

16,284,303 
10,606,693 

3,013,446 
931,885 

13,158,649 
9,692,640 

22,975,991 
15,033,666 

672,368 

6,269,062 
4,388,277 

3,371,527 
937,021 

9,178,661 
6,162,218 

6,760,699 
6,454,173 

32,239,649 
24,354,695 

1,024,050 
834,640 

2,666,424 
1,620,834 

2,373,600 
1,644,466 

164,343 

3,679,639 
2,468,386 

605,636 
207,251 

2,986,670 
2,222,762 

6,762,963 
3,364,278 

147,799 

1,600,960 
979,637 

644,407 
186,761 

2,322,876 
1,545,934 

1,442,643 
1,363,555 

6,776,342 
6,696,263 

289,720 
190,548 

107,229 
60,389 

94,263 
65,459 

7;  959 

151,011 
91,637 

32,198 
9,185 

138,301 
91,348 

228,122 
141,529 

6,575 

59,787 
36,088 

36, 219 
9,481 

90,815 
67,986 

68,177 
59,613 

340,709 
252,983 

9,607 
8,693 

2,217,343 
■1,076,150 

1,853,278 
1,142,102 

142,967 

3,157,920 
1,713,038 

636,069 
182,807 

2,812,160 
1,716,424 

4,673,017 
2,618,405 

131,907 

1,376,619 
678,973 

704, 762 
163,786 

1,986,896 
1,169,645 

1,169,980 
1,046,795 

6,698,821 
4,371,377 

204, 818 
153,076 

95,517 
80,167 

84,374 
90,683 

4,820 

131,521 
132,344 

31,368 
13,074 

103,955 
114,446 

198,464 
185,060 

6,152 

53,184 
62,139 

30,896 
12,424 

71,942 
71,542 

63,738 
79,858 

337,233 
328, 119 

10, 180 
9,430 

490,860 
217,925 

343,209 
248,770 

25,747 

761,644 
405,581 

116,173 
32,972 

414, 527 
287,650 

942,706 
396,791 

24,841 

268,813 
145,928 

108,239 
40,897 

366,795 
217,886 

232,477 
196,105 

1,450,984 
976,489 

61,800 
23,360 

8,420,399 
4,331,016 

8,572,572 
4,613,519 

477,734 

13,281,489 
6,398,830 

3,268,695 
673,975 

10,771,906 
6,133,661 

17,418,633 
9,199,737 

649,149 

4,472,966 
2,149,996 

3,901,266 
525,650 

6,641,495 
3,223,892 

6,918,496 
4,058,473 

33,307,490 
15,644,379 

790,682 
419,025 

304,562 
137,345 

342,732 
153,475 

16,304 

620,674 
200,096 

122,366 
23,048 

411,166 
172,055 

724,374 
291,557 

22,207 

200,327 
76,477 

142,427 
18,620 

269,464 
110,082 

254,147 
131,583 

Georgia 

Indian  Territory 

Louisiana .... 

Mlssiasippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina. . 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolloa.. 

Tennessee 

Texas  

All  other  states. . 

476,627 

35,354 
11,367 

1  Includes  14  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products 
'Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Illinois,  2;  Kentucky  1-  Virginia  2 
■  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Florida,!;  Illmois,  1;  Kansas  1- 'Missouri  2. 
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The  number  of  establishments  shown  in  Table  1 
is  715,  while  in  Table  2  the  number  is  717.  This 
difference  is  due  to  two  causes.  Table  1  includes  all 
establishments  in  which  the  aggregate  value  of  prod- 
ucts from  extracting  and  refining  oil,  mixing  fertilizer 
and  feed  when  conducted  in  connection  with  cotton- 
seed-oil miUs,  and  manufacturing  paper  stock  and 
other  products  from  cottonseed  hulls  exceeded  the 
value  of  all  products  not  made?  from  cottonseed. 
Table  2  includes  aU  establishments  which  crushed 
any  seed  for  oil  extraction  during  the  year,  but  does 
not  include  those  establishments  vrhich  refined  oil  only 
after  it  was  extracted.  Table  1  includes  12  estab- 
lishments which  are  omitted  from  Table  2,  because 
they  only  refine  oil  extracted  by  other  estabhshments, 
and  Table  2  contains  14  establishments  which  are  not 
included  in  Table  1,  because  their  products  made 
from  cottonseed  are  of  smaller  value  than  their  other 
products. 

The  number  of  estabhshments  engaged  in  crushing 
cottonseed  increased  360,  or  100.8  per  cent,  between 
1900  and  1905,  while  the  quantity  of  seed  crushed 
increased  from  2,479,386  tons  in  1900  to  3,345,370 
in  1905,  or  34.9  per  cent.  The  average  "crush"  of 
the  nulls  reported  in  1900  was  6,945  tons  for  the 
season,  which  compares  with  4,666  tons  for  1905,  a 
decrease  of  32.8  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  average 
quantity  of  seed  consumed  per  establishment  empha- 
sizes the  tendency  toward  the  installation  of  smaller 
mills.  The  total  value  of  products  increased  from 
$42,411,835  in  1900  to  $69,310,624  in  1905,  a  gain 
of  63.4  per  cent.  The  total  cost  of  seed  crushed 
mcreased  from  828,632,616  in  1900  to  $51,878,604 
in  1905,  or  81.2  per  cent.  As  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts exceeded  the  cost  of  materials  by  48.1  per 
cent  in  1900,  and  only  33.6  per  cent  in  1905,  a 
smaller  margin  of  profit  in  the  industry  is  indicated 
for  1905.  The  value  of  crude  oil  manufactured  in 
1900  was  $21,39a,674,  compared  with  $31,341,912  in 
1905,  an  increase  of  46.5  per  cent;  while  the  value 
of  meal  and  cake  increased  from  $16,030,576  to 
$27,766,556,  or  73.2  per  cent.  The  average  quantity 
of  oil  obtained  per  ton  of  seed  in  1900  was  37.6  gallons, 


compared  with  40  in  1905,  an  increase  of  6.4  per  cent; 
while  the  average  quantity  of  meal  and  cake  obtained 
per  ton  of  seed  crushed  increased  from  713  pounds  in 
1900  to  813  in  1905,  a  gain  of  14  per  cent.  The 
quantity  of  hulls  obtained  per  ton  of  seed  in  1900 
was  943  pounds,  compared  with  725  in  1905,  a  loss  of 
23.1  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  hulls 
and  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  oil  and  of  meal  and 
cake  obtained  from  a  ton  of  cottonseed  would  indi- 
cate a  higher  economic  development  of  the  industry. 

During  1904  the  percentage  that  the  seed  crushed 
formed  of  the  seed  produced  was  as  follows  for  the 
several  states:  Alabama,  38.5;  Arkansas,  54.5;  Florida, 
43.7;  Georgia,  41.1;  Indian  Territory,  36.3;  Louisiana, 
61.5;  Mississippi,  66;  Missouri,  68.7;  North  Carolina, 
44.6;  Oklahoma,  54.9;  South  Carolina,  38.9;  Tennessee, 
92.2;  Texas,  57,5.  Although  the  quantity  of  seed 
crushed  in  Tennessee  amounted  to  92.2  per  cent 
of  the  production  for  the  state,  it  should  not  be  under- 
stood that  such  a  proportion  of  the  seed  actually 
grown  in  the  state  was  consumed  by  the  oil  mills. 
The  quantity  of  seed  crushed  was  made  up  in  part 
by  seed  shipments  from  adjoining  states. 

The  quantity  of  seed  crushed  during  1905  showed 
increase  over  1900  in  all  the  states  except  Tennessee, 
where  a  loss  of  24,828  tons,  or  14.8  per  cent,  was 
noted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  the 
same  period  the  number  of  establishments  had  in- 
creased 33.3  per  cent.  This  decrease  in  quantity 
was  due  to  the  falling  off  of  shipments  from  other 
states  in  which  newly  established  mills  now  consume 
a  part  of  the  supply.  This  decrease  of  shipments 
from  other  states  during  the  five-year  period  is  clearly 
brought  out  by  the  fact  that  in  1900  the  amount  of 
seed  crushed  was  66  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount 
produced  in  the  state;  whereas  in  1905  it  was  7.8 
per  cent  less. 

Table  3  shows  for  1900  and  1905,  by  states  and 
territories,  the  average  cost  of  cottonseed  per  ton, 
the  average  quantity  and  value  of  the  several  crude 
products  obtained  per  ton  of  seed  crushed,  and  the  per 
cent  that  each  forms  of  the  total  in  weight  and  value. 
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Table  3.— AVERAGE  COST  OF  COTTONSEED,  AVERAGE  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  PER  TON  OF 


STATE  OE  TEEBITOST. 


Year. 


United  States. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 


riorida . 
Georgia. 


Indian  Territory . 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 


Missouri.. 

North  Carolina. 


OMahoma 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

All  other  states . 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


11905 
21900 


Average 

cost  of 

cottonseed 

per  ton. 


15.51 
11.55 


15.29 
11.73 


16.22 
11.82 


16.18 


16.06 
11.94 


12.92 
11.28 


14.77 
11.29 


16.05 
11.60 


17.90 
12.20 


12.38 
9.37 


17.68 
13.96 


16.50 
10.98 


14.38 
10.92 


19.23 
11.70 


QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PEODUCTS  DEEIVED  FEOM  ONE  TON  OP 
COTTONSEED. 


Total 
value. 


$20. 72 
17.11 


21.00 
17.16 


20.62 
16.78 


21.97 
17.61 


18.16 
16.89 


20.71 
17.52 


21.74 
16.90 


19.66 


23.27 
17.46 


18.40 
15.52 


23.21 
19.43 


21.60 
16.26 


18.70 
16.63 


22.90 
17.41 


Crude  oil. 


Gallons. 


40.0 
37.6 


40.0 
39.0 


Pounds. 


300 


40.1 
38.0 

301 
285 

41.1 

308 

41.4 
39.0 

311 
293 

37.0 
35.3 

276 
265 

41.2 
38.6 

309 
290 

41.3 
38.1 

310 
285 

40.5 

304 

42.3 
40.8 

317 
306 

38.8 
35.5 

291 
206 

43.1 
39.3 

323 
296 

40.1 
38.4 

301 
288 

37.3 
36.2 

280 
264 

40.3 
38.4 

302 
288 

Per  cent 
of  total 
weight. 


15.0 

14.1 


Value. 


S9.37 


15.0 
14  6 


15.1 
14.3 


15.4 


15.6 
14.6 


13.8 
13.2 


15.5 
14.6 


15.5 
14.3 


15.2 


15.9 
15.3 


14.6 
13.3 


16.2 
14.7 


15.1 
14.4 


14.0 
13.2 


15.1 
14.4 


9.66 
8.84 


9.96 
8.65 


9.37 
9.97 


7.43 
7.85 


9.34 
8.86 


10.34 
8.52 


1.89 


10.81 
9.10 


7.42 
7.07 


10.90 
9.87 


10.06 
8.10 


7.83 
8.22 


11.41 
8.77 


Per  cent 
of  total 
value. 


45.2 

50.4 


46.0 
61.5 

48.3 
61.6 

45.5 

45.4 
61.6 

40.9 
46.5 

46.1 
60.6 

47.6 
50.4 

45.2 

46.5 
62.1 

40.3 
46.6 

47.0 
50.8 

46.6 
49.8 

41.9 
49.4 

49.8 
60.4 

1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Illinois,  2;  Kentucky,  1;  and  Virginia,  2 
Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Florida,  1;  Illinois,  1;  Kansas,  1;  and  Missouri,  2. 
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QtTANTITT  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  DEBITED  FROM  ONE  TON  OP  COTTONSEED — continued. 

Meal. 

Hulls. 

Linters. 

Poonds. 

Percent 
of  total 
weight. 

Value. 

Per  cent 
ol  total 
value. 

Pounds. 

Per  cent 
ol  total 
weiglit. 

Value. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
value. 

Pounds. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
weight. 

Value. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
value. 

813 
713 

40.7 
35.6 

18.30 
6.46 

40.1 
37.8 

725  1 
943  1 

36.2 

47.1 

$1.67 
1.29 

8.1 
7.5 

35 
23 

1.8 
1.2 

J1.38 
0.73 

6.7 
43 

1 

807 
702 

40.4 
35.1 

8.35 
6.25 

39.8 
36.4 

719 
932 

35.9 
46.6 

1.85 
1.26 

8.8 
7.4 

32 
25 

1.6 
1.3 

1.14 
0.80 

5.4 
47 

2 

791 
689 

39.5 
344 

7.78 
6.01 

37.7 
35.8 

708 
954 

35.4 
47.7 

1.44 
1.31 

7.0 

7.8 

36 
24 

1.8 

1.2 

1.44 
0.81 

7.0 
48 

3 

966 

48.3 

a  67 

42.1 

585 

29.3 

1.56 

7.6 

29 

1.4 

0.99 

48 

4 

818 
674 

40.9 
33.7 

as6 

6.30 

39.0 
35.8 

974 

35.6 
48.7 

2.03 
1.49 

9.2 
8.4 

36 
24 

1.8 

1.2 

1.41 
0.74 

6.4 
42 

5 

790 
695 

39.5 
348 

7.80 
6.92 

43.0 
41.0 

770 
9C0 

38.5 
49.5 

1.43 
1.25 

7.9 

7.4 

40 

26 

2.0 
1.3 

1.50 
0.87 

8.3 
6.1 

6 

865 
728 

43.2 
36.4 

8.79 
6.83 

42.4 
39.0 

650 
912 

32.5 
45.6 

1.30 
1.14 

6.3 
6.5 

34 

24 

1.7 

1.2 

1.28 
0.69 

6.2 
3.9 

7 

820 

717 

41.0 
35.8 

8.40 
6.63 

38.6 
39.2 

713 
938 

35.7 
46.9 

1.70 
1.01 

7.8 
6.0 

31 

23 

1.5 

1.1 

1.30 
0.74 

6.0 
44 

8 

791 

39.6 

7.94 

40.4 

740 

37.0 

1.49 

7.6 

33 

,    1.6 

1.34 

6.8 

9 

807 
670 

4a3 
33.5 

9.30 
6.31 

40.0 
36.2 

718 
969 

35.9 
48.5 

1.81 
1.35 

7.8 
7.7 

30 
20 

li 

1.35 
0.70 

5.8 
40 

10 

810 

718 

40.5 
35.9 

8.10 
6.20 

440 
40.0 

710 
940 

35.5 
47.0 

1.24 
1.55 

6.7 
10.0 

45 
20 

2.2 
1.0 

1.64 
0.70 

8.9 
46 

11 

852 
740 

42.6 
37.0 

9.32 
7.47 

40.2 
38.4 

675 
913 

33.7 

45.6 

1.72 
1.39 

7.4 
7.2 

31 
21 

1.6 
1.1 

1.27 
0.70 

5.5 
3.6 

la 

815 
708 

4a7 
35.4 

8.15 
6.21 

37.7 
38.2 

749 
949 

37.5 

47.4 

1.62 
1.17 

7.5 
7.2 

41 
24 

2.0 
1.2 

1.77 
0.78 

8.2 

48 

13 

788 
731 

749 
800 

39.4 
36.6 

37.5 
40.0 

7.75 
6.31 

ao6 

7.04 

41.4 
38.0 

35.2 
40.4 

780 
947 

802 
868 

39.0 
47.3 

40.1 
43.4 

1.68 
1.41 

2.04 
1.08 

9.0 

8.5 

8.9 
6.2 

39 
22 

31 

19 

2.0 
1.1 

1.5 
1.0 

1.44 
0.69 

1.39 
0.52 

7.7 
41 

6.1 
3.0 

14 

15 
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MANUFACTURES. 


From  1900  to  1905  tlie  average  cost  per  ton  of  cot- 
tonseed consumed  increased  from  $11.65  to  $15.51, 
or  34.3  per  cent;  while  the  value  of  the  products  per 
ton  increased  from  $17.11  to  $20.72,  or  21.1  per  cent. 
In  1905  the  crude  oil  represented  45.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  products;  the  meal,  40.1  per  cent;  the 
hulls,  8.1  per  cent;  and  the  linters,  6.7  per  cent.  A 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  percentages  for  1900 
shows  that  the  relative  importance  of  the  crude  oil 
product  has  decreased.  This  is  indicated  by  a  de- 
crease of  5.2  in  the  percentage  which  the  value  of  this 
product  forms  of  the  total  value.  The  relative  im- 
portance of  the  other  products,  according  to  the  same 
test,  has  increased.  Of  the  total  weight  of  the  seed 
when  received  at  the  null  the  several  products  formed 


the  following  proportions  in  1905:  Crude  oil,  15  per 
cent;  meal,  40.7  per  cent;  hulls,  36.2  per  cent;  lint- 
ers, 1.8  per  cent.  These  are  increases  over  the  cor- 
responding percentages  in  1900  for  each  product  ex- 
cept hulls,  for  which  the  percentage  shows  a  decrease 
of  10.9.  As  noted  before,  this  decrease  in  the  product 
of  lower  proportionate  value  is  taken  in  part  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  economic  development  of  the  industry. 
Table  4  shows  the  number  of  establishments,  the 
estimated  seed  crop,  the  estimated  quantity  and  cost 
of  the  seed  crushed,  the  per  cent  of  seed  crushed  to 
amount  produced,  the  average  quantity  crushed  per 
establishment,  the  total  value  of  the  several  products 
and  quantity  of  each  manufactiu-ed  from  seed  of 
1905. 


Table  4.— ESTIMATED  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OP  COTTONSEED  CRUSHED,  PERCENTAGE  OF  SEED  CRUSHED  TO 
AMOUNT  PRODUCED,  AND  ESTIMATED  TOTAL  VALUE  AND  QUANTITY  OF  THE  SEVERAL  CRUDE  PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURED,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905. 


STATE  OB  TEEEITORT. 


United  States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Indian  Territory. 


Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina . 
Oklahoma 


South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

All  other  states  . 


Number 
of  active 
establish- 
ments. 


Quantity 

of  seed 
produced. 


716  I    5,060,205 


64 
42 
5 
122 
15 


4 
49 
10 

94 

17 

157 

S4 


692,500 
296,388 
33,163 
804,088 
167,771 

245,662 
573,588 
20, 478 
295,209 
156,680 

614,704 

133,400 

1,218,784 

2  7,790 


COTTONSEED   CBUSHED. 


Tons. 


324,772 
222,854 

18,798 
431,068 

98,224 

180,979 
482,765 

19,456 
180,067 

75,390 

254,872 
114,508 
698,604 
28,828 


Cost. 


546,769,630 


4,757,910 
3,342,810 
300,768 
7,112,622 
1,117,789 

2,895,664 
7,482,703 

291,840 
3,061,139 

918,250 

4,396,642 

1,751,972 

8,907,201 

432,420 


Per  cent 
of  seed 
crushed 
to  quan- 
tity pro- 
duced. 


Average 

crush  per 

estabhsh- 

ment 

(tons). 


61.9 


54.8 
76.2 
66.7 
53.6 
58.5 

73.7 
84.2 
95.0 
61.0 
48.1 

49.5 

85.8 

57.3 

370.1 


4,373 


6,076 
6,306 
3,760 
3,533 
6,548 

3,851 
6,613 
4,864 
3,675 
7,639 

2,711 
6,736 
4,460 
7,207 


PBODUCTS. 


Total  value.' 


$66,703,803 


6,814,721 
4,697,768 
427,890 
9,345,495 
2,016,968 

3,956,770 
10,411,466 
411,071 
3,914,666 
1,598,908 

5,644,320 

2,498,407 

14,367,982 

597,473 


OU 
(gallons). 


126,700,928 


12,990,880 

8,936,445 

772,698 

17,846,215 
3,634,288 

7,456,336 
19,937,782 
787,968 
7,616,834 
2,925,132 

10,984,983 
4,691,771 

26,067,929 
1,161,768 


Meal  and 

cake 

(tons). 


1,271,740 


131,046 
88,139 
9,079 

176,307 
38,798 

78,273 
197,930 
7,696 
72,657 
30,633 

108,676 
46,662 

276,250 
10,796 


Holla 
(tons). 


1,136,080 


116,766 
78,890 
5,498 

163,676 
37,816 

68,818 

172,102 

7,199 

64,644 
.  26,763 

86,019 

42,883 

272,456 

11,560 


Linters 
(pounds). 


109,698,379 


10,392,714 

8,022,743 

545,143 

16,518,450 
3,928,947 

6,153,299 
14,965,401 
642,039 
6,402,004 
3,392,650 

7,901,030 

4,694,813 

27,246,568 

•893,678 


» Estimated  from  information  as  to  average  prices  furnished  by  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Ueporter,  New  Yo*k. 
s  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Illinois,  2;  Kentucky,  1;  Virginia,  1. 
2  Includes  production  of  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Census  does  not  claim  accuracy 
for  the  statistics  of  Table  4,  except  for  the  number 
of  establishments  and  the  quantity  of  linters  obtained, 
but  presents  the  estimates  of  the  other  products  as 
approximately  correct  and  as  an  interesting  reference 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  cottonseed  prod- 
ucts industry.  The  figures  for  the  quantity  of  linters 
saved,  which  are  shown  by  states  in  the  table,  were 
obtained  by  canvassing  the  cottonseed-oil  mills  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  securing  the  statistics  of 
cotton  ginned  from  the  crop  of  1905.  The  statistics  of 
seed  crushed  and  of  crude  products  manufactured  from 
the  seed  crop  of  1905  are  estimates,  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  quantity  of  linters  returned  by  the  oil 
mills  and  upon  the  average  quantities  of  products 
obtained  per  ton  of  seed  during  the  census  year  1905. 

As  shown  in  Table  4,  the  cottonseed  crop  grown 
in  1905  amounted  to  5,060,205  tons,  of  which  3,131,175 


tons,  or  61.9  per  cent,  were  crushed  by  the  oil  mills, 
as  compared  with  53.1  per  cent  for  1899.  Estimating 
the  average  quantity  for  planting  purposes  at  2  bushels 
per  acre,  it  will  require  90,000  tons  to  plant  30,000,000 
acres,  leaving  1,839,030  tons  to  be  utiHzed  by  the  farm- 
ers for  fertilizers  in  the  seed  form,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  quantity  of  seed  annually  exported  is 
about  10,000  tons. 

Cottonseed-oil  mills  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  (1)  Those  of  large  capacity,  erected  at  rail- 
way centers,  and  (2)  small  cooperative  mills,  built  in 
towns  with  scanty  railway  facilities  and  depending 
for  seed  upon  local  supply.  Each  class  of  mills  has  its 
advantages.  The  larger  mill  has  more  competition 
in  securing  its  seed  supply,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
can  readily  draw  upon  other  localities.  The  expenses 
incident  to  operation  and  to  marketing  of  product 
are  proportionally  less  than  in  the  smaller  establish- 
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ment  and  make  it  possible  to  employ  expert  operators. 
It  can  carry  the  processes  of  manufacture  further, 
refining  its  oil,  and  conducting  correlated  industries. 

An  advantage  of  the  small  cooperative  mill  is  that 
the  farmers,  on  account  of  stock  holdings,  furnish  the 
seed  supply  at  reasonable  prices  and  guarantee  a 
ready  market  for  the  meal  and  hulls  for  fertilizing 
and  feeding  purposes.  In  this  way  freight  charges 
are  saved  both  on  the  seed  and  on  the  more  bulky 
products,  leaving  only  the  oil  and  linters,  which 
constitute  but  about  17  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
products  obtained  from  a  ton  of  seed,  to  be  shipped 
to  remote  markets. 

Possibly  the  most  difficult  problem  in  connection 
with  the  cottonseed  products  industry  is  the  proper 
storing  and  preservation  of  the  seed.  The  hnt  is 
almost  waterproof  and  is  but  little  injured  in  passing 
from  the  field  to  the  factory.  But  not  so  with  the 
seed,  which  is  very  easily  injured  and  reaches  the  mill 


in  much  worse  condition  relatively  than  the  liat.  In 
wet  seasons  this  deterioration  amounts  to  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  the  seed,  and  the  products 
from  such  damaged  seed  must  be  sold  for  very  inferior 
uses.  The  value  of  the  oil  especially  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  seed  when  it  reaches  the  mill. 
Evidently  the  products  manufactured  from  cotton- 
seed would  be  more  useful  and  more  valuable  if  it 
were  carefully  graded  and  the  good  and  bad  seed  kept 
separate.  To  accomplish  this  the  cooperation  of  the 
grower,  gumer,  and  miller  are  required.  The  present 
tendency  to  establish  small  cottonseed-oil  mills  with 
ginneries  attached  is  a  step  in  this  direction,  as  the 
seed  may  be  stored  at  the  time  it  is  removed  from 
the  lint. 

Table  5  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  cotton- 
seed, cottonseed  oil,  and  cake  and  meal  exported, 
by  countries  to  which  exported,  for  the  calendar  year 
1905. 


Table  5.— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE   OF  EXPORTS   OF  COTTONSEED,  COTTONSEED  OIL,  AND  CAKE  AND  MEAL,  BY 
COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  EXPORTED,  FOR  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905.' 


COTTONSEED. 

on,. 

CAKE  AND 

MEAL. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Total        . .                                    

23,769,164 

$257,633 

53,368,839 

tl6,571,852 

1,214,667,922 

$13, 597, 105 

6,722,959 
1,636,060 
664,403 
10,282,162 
6,153,198 

93,407 

4,573,350 

229,020 

11,685,847 

116,870 

1,970,601 

476,860 

164,348 

2,952,922 

1,432,883 

30,791 
1,490,626 
76,582 
3,480,863 
40,442  ' 
1 
1 

672,000 
31,929,476 

494,038,692 
12,381,612 

399,213,683 

7,400 

863,440 

9,484 

351,871 

6, 419, 832 

285,003 
7,931,757 

3,658 
72,271 

136, 218 

GflrmaTiy. .  .                                                                                               

4, 631, 313 

Italy 

1,560 

60 

23,610 

2SS 

Netherlands 

6,358,046 

66,584 

59,862,982 

661,211 

1 

731,640 

8,000 

5,140 

238 

..:::;;:; i 

Sweden  and  Norway: 

283,388 
316,860 

32.000 

3,333,862 

120 

38 

12,402 

1,034,483 

236 

7,864 

6,639 

2,841 
2,870 
3,808 
59,642 
16,837 
3,644,112 

347,167 

304,831 
6,913 
3,761 

439,605 
6,069 

202,173 

73,632 
2,600 
671,962 
75.518 
11,733 

50 

134,075 
10, 447 
24,571 

100 
2,070 

1 
84,798 
97,811 

10,420 

933, 418 

61 

13 

3,678 

278,187 

103 

2,416 

2,406 

1,424 

993 

1,537 

19,423 

7,044 

866,293 

105,659 

122,487 

1,733 

1,266 

127,612 

2,616 

71,405 

24,778 

1,069 

193,696 

29,316 
3,051 

17 

39,122 
3,210 
8,794 

53 
697 

2,320,415 
1,108,000 

26,774 

14,100 

• 

5,235,151 

61,359 

211,006.141 

13,360 

21.920 

871,000 

■    353,005 

2,323,391 

176 

248 

1 

11,277 

4,458 

CostaRica                                       

8,948 

2,240 
4,480 

100 

26 

50 

3,046,920 

4,440 
1,440 

61,894 

372 
36 

38,625 

3,600 
63,603 

500 

West  Indies: 

British                                                 

52 

Cuba                                                                    

GS8 

4,600 

70 

2,430 

174 

Bolivia                                                                                                               

Brazil  

6,712 

349 

Chile  

Guiana: 

1 

4.500 

95 

Peru 

1,900 

65 

'  Compiled  ty  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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Table  5.— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  OF  COTTONSEED,  COTTONSEED  OIL,  AND  CAKE  AND  MEAL,  BY 
COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  EXPORTEt),  FOR  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905  i— Continued. 


COTTONSEED. 

OIL. 

CAKE  AND  MEAL. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

267, 195 

13, 120 

608 

1,550 

3,000 

18,622 

86,247 

24,081 
70,154 

6,330 

122,146 

3,000 

469,837 

500 

1,000 

241,926 

40,210 

$87,663 

5,076 

190 

510 

1,003 

5,216 

23,283 

8,241 
20,884 

1,841 

45,456 

1,088 

127,775 

155 

361 

77,622 

12,195 

100 
136 

S15 
9 

East  Indies: 

t 

British  Australasia  , 

British  Africa; 

West 

South 

25,600 

1,150 

East 

SCO 

25 

'  Compiled  by  Bureiu  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


As  shown  in  Table  5,  the  total  exports  of  cottonseed 
for  the  calendar  year  1905  was  23,769,164  pounds,  or 
11,885  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  valued  at  $257,633,  or 
$21.68  per  ton. 

Of  the  oil  exported  during  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1905,  44,913,366  gallons,  or  84.2  per  cent,  went  to 
Europe.  France  received  10,282,162  gallons,  or  22.9 
per  cent,  of  the  European  consignment  and  the  Nether- 
lands 11,585,847  gallons,  or  25.8  per  cent,  which  was 

21.7  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Europe  received 
83.3  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  oil  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1900.     Of  this  amount  France  took 

34.8  per  cent  and  the  Netherlands  24.1  per  cent. 
The  value  of  cottonseed  oil  as  a  food  product  was  not 

known  in  the  early  days  of  its  manufacture.  In  1881 
it  was  discovered  that  cottonseed  oil  mixed  with  ani- 
mal fats  made  an  acceptable  substitute  for  lard.    From 


that  time  the  domestic  demand  greatly  increased.  In 
1880  about  30  per  cent  of  the  cottonseed  oil  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  was  consumed  at  home, 
while  in  1905  it  amounted  to  about  60  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  linters  exported  during  the  year 
1904  was  33,105,730  pounds,  equivalent  to  66,211 
bales  of  500  pounds,  valued  at  $1,555,653,  or  4.7  cents 
per  pound.  The  amount  of  this  cotton  exported  dur- 
ing the  six  months  period  ending  June  30,  1905,  was 
18,106,939  pounds,  equivalent  to  36,214  bales  of  500 
pounds.  About  98  per  cent  of  this  cotton  exported  is 
taken  by  Europe,  as  follows:  Germany,  66  per  cent; 
Belgium,  16;  Netherlands,  8;  France,  4;  United  Eong- 
dom,  3;  and  all  others,  1. 

Table  6  shows  the  quantity,  value,  and  value  per 
unit  of  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  products  exported 
by  calendar  years  from  1896  to  1905,  inclusive. 


Table  6.— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  OF  COTTONSEED  AND  COTTONSEED  PRODUCTS,  AND  VALUE  PER 
UNIT  OF  MEASURE,  BY  CALENDAR  YEARS,  FROM  1896  TO  1905,  INCLUSIVE. > 


CALENDAR  YEAE. 


IB96. 
1897. 

1898. 
1899. 
1900. 

1901. 
1902. 
1903., 
1904. 
1906.. 


COTTONSEED. 


Tons. 


15,359 
13, 336 
14,866 
22,245 
23,925 

22,904 

29,888 

■  17,974 

7,483 

11,886 


Value. 


$206,032 
169, 771 
193,211 
254,814 
382, 526 

374, 695 
691,239 
363,813 
165, 622 
257,633 


Value  per 
ton. 


$13.  35 
11.98 
13.00 
11.45 
15.99 

16.36 
19.78 
20.24 
22.13 
21.68 


Gallons. 


21,597,918 
33, 181, 492 
46,730,114 
49,969,420 
44,536,867 

47,173,214 
34,899,620 
27,865,212 
36,368,998 
53,368,839 


Value. 


Value  per 
gallon. 


$6,735,912 
8,422,069 
11, 466, 357 
12,  476, 135 
15,061,140 

16,367,893 
14,161,765 
10,931,540 
11, 695, 656 
16,671,862 


$0.27 
0.25 
0.25 
0.25 
0.34 

0.35 
0.41 
0.39 
0.33 
0.29 


CAKE  AND  MEAL. 


Tons. 


262,034 
357, 116 
512, 196 
687, 103 
568,950 

697,253 
667, 715 
467,928 
493, 571 
607,334 


Value. 


$4,873,905 
6,248,044 
8,778,691 
10,666,074 
11,896,712 

12,920,295 
13,361,199 
10,629,909 
11,115,369 
13, 597, 105 


Value  per 
ton. 


$18.60 
17.60 
17.14 
18.00 
20.91 

21.63 
23.64 
22.60 
22.52 
22.39 


Pounds. 


•3,995,799 
15,003,113 
16,744,631 
31,901,340 

22,528,363 
29,464,869 
26,225,091 
33, 106, 730 
'18, 106, 939 


Value. 


Value  per 
pound. 


$185,318 

665, 307 

697, 770 

1,673,479 

945,663 
975,614 
916,019 
1,656,653 
722,160 


$0.05 
0.04 
0.04 
0.05 

0.04 
0.03 
0.04 
0.06  ■ 
0.04 


1  Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

2  Not  stated  separately  prior  to  1897. 

Table  6  shows  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  exports 
of  cottonseed  products  during  the  decade.  The  quan- 
tity of  oil  exported  increased  from  21,697,918  gallons 
in  1896  to  53,368,839  gallons  in  1905,  or  147.1  per  cent. 
The  value  of  oil  reached  41  cents  per  gallon  in  1902, 
but  in  1905  it  was  only  29  cents,  or  but  2  cents  more 


s  Six  months  ending  December  31. 

<  Six  months  ending  J  une  30,  included  subsequently  with  cotton. 

than  in  1896.  The  quantity  of  cake  and  meal  exported 
during  this  period  increased  from  262,034  tons  of  2,000 
pounds  each  in  1896  to  607,334  tons  in  1905,  or  131.8 
per  cent;  while  the  price  increased  $3.79  per  ton,  or 
20.3  per  cent.  The  export  of  linters  increased  from 
3,995,799  pounds  in  1897  to  33,105,730  pounds  in  1904, 
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or  728.6  per  cent.  The  variations  in  the  value  of  oil 
per  gallon  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
its  value  is  determined  largely  not  by  the  necessity 
for  its  use  as  a  food,  but  by  its  availability  in  price  and 
quaUty  as  a  substitute  for  certain  food  products.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  gradual  increase  in  the  export 
price  of  meal  and  cake  is  due  probably  to  its  recognized 
merit  as  a  feedstuff,  as  well  as  its  value  as  a  fertilizer. 
Exports  of  cottonseed  hulls  are  insignificant,  their 
value  in  1905  amounting  to  only  §223. 


DESCRIPTION    AND    USES    OF    COTTONSEED    PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  transfer  of  raw  material  into  manufac- 
tured products  is  always  of  iaterest,  there  is  here  pre- 
sented a  brief  history  of  cottonseed  from  the  time 
it  reaches  the  oil  mill  until  separated  into  products 
such  as  fertihzers,  lint,  cattle  feed,  paper  stock,  and 
oils.  A  graphic  illustration  of  this  development  is 
given  in  the  following  diagram: 


Diagram  slioivlntj  products  obtainable  from  cottonseed. 
Cottonseed. 


Linters. 


Hulls. 


Meats. 


Batting. 


Carpets.        Fertilizer. 


Rope  and  twine. 


Paper, 


Cake  and  meal. 


Crude  oil. 


Cattle  feed. 


Fertilizer. 


Feed. 


Soap  stock. 


Sununer  yellow  oil. 


Soap  stock. 


Winter  yellow  oil. 


Stearin. 


Summer  white  oil. 


Soap 


Butter  oil. 


Salad  oil. 


Lard  compound. 


Waste.— At  the  oil  mill  the  seed  is  screened  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  sand,  bolls,  leaves,  sticks,  and 
other  foreign  substances.  The  quantity  of  these  for- 
eign particles  varies  in  different  localities,  according  to 
the  care  used  in  picking  the  cotton  and  the  natural 
condition  of  the  seed.  This  quantity  also  varies  with 
soils  and  seasons;  for  example,  seed  from  cotton  grown 
on  Hght  sandy  soil  carries  considerable  sand,  especially 
in  rainy  seasons.  The  average  waste  resulting  from 
screening  was  127  pounds  per  ton  in  1905,  leaving  for 
the  further  process  1,873  pounds  for  each  2,000  pounds 
of  seed  entering  the  mill. 

Lifiiers.— According  to  the  character  of  the  machme 
used  in  ginning  and  the  variety  of  seed,  more  or  less 
short  cotton  adheres  to  the  seed  when  it  comes  froin 
the  gmnery.  Sea-island  cottonseed  is  entirely  freed 
from  Unt  by  the  first  giiming  and   is  therefore  not 


reginned  at  the  oil  mill  before  being  crushed  for  oil 
extraction.  With  upland  cottonseed  the  quantity  of 
lint  which  remains  after  the  first  ginning  varies,  some 
carrying  considerable  hnt  while  other  seed  approaches 
very  closely  to  the  condition  of  the  sea-island  variety. 
The  quantity  of  linters  obtained  from  reginmng  seed 
during  the  season  of  1899-1900  was  57,272,053  pounds, 
which  was  1.3  per  cent  of  the  fiber  crop  of  that  season; 
for  1905-6  the  quantity  was  109,698,379  pounds,  or 
2.1  per  cent  of  the  fiber  crop.  This  product  has 
become 'an  important  part  of  the  cotton  crop  and  its 
uses  are  being  rapidly  extended.  From  it  are  manu- 
factured cotton  batting,  carpets,  cheap  yarns,  rope, 
twine,  and  it  is  also  used  for  upholstering  purposes. 

jJuUs. — For  a  long  time  cottonseed  hulls  had  no 
value  except  as  a  fuel  for  the  engines  of  the  oil  mills. 
It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  ashes  result- 
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ing  from  burning  hulls  had  fertilizing  qualities  and  this 
fact  gave  the  ashes  a  commercial  value.  Later  it  was 
developed  that  a  mixture  of  ground  hulls  and  cotton- 
seed meal  makes  one  of  the  best  feeds  known  to  the 
stock  raising  and  dairy  industries.  The  demand  for 
cottonseed  hulls  is  now  so  great  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  mill  in  the  United  States  used  them  as  a 
fuel  during,  the  season  of  1905-6.  The  mixing  of  feed 
by  oil  mills  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  hulls  to  the 
greatest  advantage  is  not  yet  as  extensive  as  the  mix- 
ing of  fertilizers,  though  several  mills  reported  feed 
mixing  at  the  census  of  1905.  These  hulls  are  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  stock  and  of  certain 
household  utensils. 

Meal  and  cake. — The  great  demand  for  cottonseed 
meal  and  cake  is  for  stock  feeding  purposes  and  as  a 
fertilizer  or  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  It  is  in- 
teresting in  connection  with  this  fact  to  note  that,  only 
thirty  years  ago,  the  state  inspector  of  fertilizers  for 
Georgia  refused  to  certify  to  a  fertilizer  as  standard 
because  it  contained  cottonseed  meal.  It  is  now  rec- 
ognized by  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  as  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  nitrogen.  For  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  maximum  value  for  meal,  many  oil  mills 
have  fertilizer  mixing  plants  attached,  in  which  cot- 
tonseed meal  is  mixed  with  acid  phosphate  and  kainit 
in  auch  proportions  as  are  required.  The  value  of 
fertilizers  mixed  at  cottonseed-oil  mills  is  included  in 
the  total  value  of  products  in  Table  1.  The  mixing 
of  hulls  and  meal  as  a  feed  and  the  use  of  meal  as  a 
fertilizer  has  brought  about  the  very  general  method 
of  grinding  the  cake  into  meal  both  for  domestic  and 
foreign  consumption. 

The  demand  for  cottonseed  meal  as  a  stock  food  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  the 
mills  in  Great  Britain  are  operated  more  for  the  meal 
than  for  the  oil.  Every  farmer  and  dairyman  there 
carries  in  stock  a  supply  of  cake  and  meal  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  owned. 
A  mixture  of  cottonseed  meal  and  corn  chops  makes 
a  satisfactory  feed  stuff  for  hogs,  and  the  meal  is  a 
good  egg  producing  food  for  poultry.  Some  interest 
is  now  felt  in  the  possibility  of  utilizing  cottonseed 
meal  for  human  food.  It  is  cheaper  than  flour,  and  is 
very  nutritious.  The  confectionery  trade  has  dis- 
covered that  the  kernels  of  cottonseed  when  parched 
make  a  good  substitute  for  peanuts  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  peanut  brittle. 

Oil. — The  real  advancement  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  in  the  cottonseed-oil  industry  has  been  made  by 
the  oil  refinery.  While  there  have  been  many  im- 
provements in  the  machinery  of  the  crude-oil  mills,  the 
process  is  to-day  practically  what  it  was  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  but  tremendous  strides  have  been  made 
Ln  the  improvement  of  the  refining  methods,  and  the 
products  obtained  at  this  time  are  quite  superior  to 
those  formerly  produced. 


The  first  process  of  refining  produces  from  crude 
cottonseed  oil  a  clear  brilliant  yellow  oil,  which,  at 
50  degrees  centigrade,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.92. 
Owing  to  the  deterioration  of  the  seed  and  to  inferior 
methods  of  manufacture,  the  first  refining  of  crude  oD 
does  not  always  produce  oil  of  the  same  grade.  This 
oil,  known  as  "summer  yellow"  oil,  has  been  classified 
by  the  trade  as  choice,  prime,  ofl^,  and  soap  oil,  the 
difference  in  these  grades  being  in  the  color  and  flavor. 
Choice  oil  is  a  light  lemon-colored  oil,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  red,  and  is  mild  and  neutral  in  flavor. 
Prime  oil  is  slightly  darker  in  color  and  sweet  in  flavor. 
These  two  grades  are  used  for  edible  purposes.  The 
off  and  soap  grades  are  reddish  in  color  and  the  flavor 
is  very  poor.  The  quality  and  amount  of  oil  produced 
depend  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  seed.  The 
quantity  varies  from  85  to  35  per  cent  of  choice  and 
prime  oil  and  from  15  to  65  per  cent  of  off  and  soap 
oil.  After  being  submitted  to  various  processes,  such 
as  bleaching,  to  make  it  white,  and  pressing,  to  extract 
the  stearin,  summer  yellow  oil  forms  an  important 
basis  for  a  number  of  different  products.  With  the 
improvements  in  refining  methods  made  in  the  past 
few  years,  new  uses  for  cottonseed  oil  have  been  de- 
veloped, among  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
manufacture  of  lard  compounds,  a  mixture  of  hog  lard, 
oleo  stearin,  and  refined  cottonseed  oil,  making  a 
most  palatable  and  economical  food.  So  large  a  per- 
centage of  our  home  consumption  of  cottonseed  oil  is 
taken  by  the  lard  compound  makers  that  the  value  of 
the  oil  varies  with  the  supply  of  hog  lard.  The  home 
consumption  of  cottonseed  oil  is  larger  this  year  than 
for  previous  years,  on  account  of  the  strong  statistical 
position  of  the  lard  market.  A  very  high-class  food 
product,  known  as  "white  cottolene,"  is  secured  by 
mixing  oleo  stearin  with  specially  refined  cottonseed 
oil.  It  is  also  used  in  making  salad  oils  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  olive  oil  of  commerce. 

Cottonseed  oil  is  sometimes  used  in  olive  growing 
countries  in  "setting"  the  olives,  a  quantity  of  oil  be- 
ing poured  over  the  ripe  fruit  after  it  has  been  placed 
in  vats.  This  softens  the  fruit,  hastens  the  flow  of  oil, 
and  materially  increases  the  yield.  Cottonseed  oil  is 
also  used  in  packing  sardines,  in  the  oleomargarine  in- 
dustry, and  to  some  extent  for  miner's  oil,  for  temper- 
ing, for  oiling  heavy  tool-cutting  machines,  for  mixing 
with  putty,  and  for  rough  painting.  The  difiiculty 
encountered  in  its  general  use  for  painting  purposes  is 
its  lack  of  drying  qualities. 

Soap  stock  is  found  as  a  settling  from  crude  oil  and 
as  a  residue  in  the  refining  processes.  In  addition  to 
soaps  there  are  manufactured  from  this  residue  glycer- 
in, candle  stock,  olein,  etc.  It  is  of  course  impossi- 
ble to  elaborate  upon  or  even  to  fully  enumerate  all  of 
the  products  derivable  from  cottonseed  oil,  but  the 
diagram  on  page  549  gives  a  general  idea  of  what  is 
being  accompHshed. 
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In  this  report  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  di- 
vided into  tAvo  principal  groups,  namely,  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  and  chewing  and  smoking  totiacco  and 
snuff.  At  the  censuses  of  1S90  and  1900  the  stemming: 
and  rehandling  of  tobacco  was  treated  as  a  manufac- 
turing industry,  but  in  1905  this  class  was  excluded 
as  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  a  census  of  manu- 
factures confined  to  the  so-called  factory  system.  Cen- 
sus statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  appeared 
first  at  the  census  of  ISIO.  The  classifications  were 
"American  segars,"  "Spanish  segars,"  and  "tobacco 
and  snuff."  Xo  totals  were  presented  for  the  entire 
country,  but  the  returns  for  Pennsylvania  gave  a  total 
of  3,898,999  Spanish  segars,  valued  at  $26,550, 
29,061,000  American  segars,  valued  at  S44,253,  and 
2,186,757  pounds  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  having  a  value 
of  8410,910.  For  Virginia  were  returned  2,726,713 
poimds  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  of  a  value  of  $469,000. 
At  the  census  of  1S20  various  scattered  items,  without 


aggregates,  were  presented,  by  coimties,  in  the  several 
states  in  which  the  industry  existed,  the  classification 
being  "tobacco  manufactm^ed."  At  the  census  of  1840, 
out  of  30  states  and  territories  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  was  reported  for  28,  the  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts as  shown  in  the  recapitulation  being  85,819,568, 
of  \Ahich  Virginia  reported  82,406,671,  with  a  capital 
of  81 ,526,080.  The  returns  at  the  census  of  1850  were 
for  ' '  tobacconists ; "  the  value  of  products  was  reported 
as  813,491,147,  of  which  85,157,652  was  from  Virginia; 
the  number  of  establishments  in  the  United  States  was 
1,418;  the  capital  85,008,295;  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  14,236,  of  which  1,975  were  females;  the  cost 
of  labor  82,420,208,  and  of  materials  87,341,728. 

THE  COMBIKED  IXDUSTRY. 

In  Table  1  are  given  the  statistics  of  the  combined 
indiistry  from  1860  to  1905,  with  percentages  of 
increase. 


Table  1.— TOBACCO— C0:MPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  ^^^TH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:   1860  TO  1905. 


PER   CENT  OF  IXCREASE. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital - 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number. 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  andover 


1905 


1900 


Children  under  16  years. 


Miscellaneous  expenses. 
Cost  of  materials  used . . 
Value  of  products 


16,828 

$323,983,501 

9,236 

-58, 800, 434 

1.59, 408 

$62,640,303 

85,691 

$42, 410,  703 

66,301 

$19, 130, 982 

7,416 

$1,098,618 

S80, 145, 016 

$126,088,608 

$331,117,681 


14, 959 

3111,517,318 

7,836 

$8,593,077 

132, 526 

$47, 975,  331 

76,218 

$34,317,025 

49,330 

$12, 888, 356 

6,978 

$769, 950 

$78,915,293 

$92, 866, 542 

$263, 713, 173 


1890 


1880 


11, 

$90, 359, 

112, 

I  $9, 913, 

116, 

$43,422, 

74, 

$33,449, 

34, 

$9,215, 

7 

$757, 

$37, 136, 

$79,491, 

$195,536, 


$38, 


$24, 


351 

143 

633 

842 

790 

218 

394 

587 

778 

365 

618 

266 

812 

209       $63, 

862     $116, 


7,622 
905,950 
(=) 

86,053 
883,586 
54,985 

19,884 

11,184 

(*) 

974,905 
772,631 


1870 


* 


1860 


1900 

to 

1905 


5,204 
$24,924,330 

47,848 

$14, 315, 342 

•31,997 

7,794 

8,057 

(^) 

(») 
$34,656,607 
$71,762,044 


2,104 
$12,529,960 

O  I 

26,856 
$6,102,648 
23,135  ! 
(^)  1 

3,721  , 
(=) 
(') 

(2) 

m 

$16,536,300 
$30,889,313 


12.5 
190.5 
17.9 

2.4 
20.3 
30.6 
12.4 
23.6 
34.4 
48.4 

6.3 
42.7 

1.6 
35.8 
25.6 


1890 

to 
1900 


31.8 
23.4 
338.0 
=  13.3 
13.5 
10.5 
2.5 
2.6 
41.8 


1.7 

112.5 

16.8 

34.9 


1880 

to 
1890 


48.9 
132.3 


35.7 
74.5 
35.3 


74.9 

i'si.'g' 


24.3 
67.5 


1870 

to 
1880 


46.5 
56.1 


79.8 
73.8 
71.8 


155.2 

'sg's' 


84.6 
62.7 


1860 

to 
1870 


147.3 


78.2 
134.6 
38.3 


109.5 


109.6 
132.3 


1  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with'their  salaries:  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

2  Not  reported  separately. 

3  Decrease. 

*  Not  reported. 


There  has  been  an  absolute  increase  in  all  important 
particulars  at  ever\"  census  since  1860.  During  the 
forty-five  years  the  value  of  products  has  increased 
§300,228,368,  or  nearly  tenfold.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  increase  in  cost  of  materials  used  between  1900 
and  1905  was  much  greater  than  in  value  of  products. 
This  ^  attributable  in  part  to  a  reduced  production  of 
tobacco.  According  to  statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  average  farm  price  per  pound  during 
1900  was  6.6  cents;  in  1904  it  was  8.1  cents,  an  increase 
of  1.5  cents  over  1900.  The  increase  was  specially 
marked  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Xew  York,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  South  Caro- 
lina. The  average  price  in  Tennessee,  and  a  few  other 
states,  however,  showed  a  considerable  decrease. 
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The  large  increase  in  capital  between  1900  and  1905 
occurs  principally  in  the  item  of  live  capital,  which 
includes  materials  and  products  on  hand,  cash  jind 
sundries,  etc.  Important  changes  were  made  in  the 
ownership  of  some  of  the  principal  establishments  be- 
tween the  two  censuses,  and  it  is  possible  that  under 
the  reorganization  larger  quantities  of  materials  and 
products  were  on  hand  at  the  time  of  making  reports 
for  the  census  of  1905,  or  there  was  a  change  in  the 
method  of  reporting  this  item  at  the  two  enumerations. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  showm  for  salaried  offi- 
cials, clerks,  etc.,  and  in  their  salaries,  between  1890 
and  1900  was  not  actual,  because  proprietors  and  firm 
members  were  included  in  1890  and  excluded  in  1900. 
If  the  proprietors  and  firm  members  reported  in  1900 
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were  to  be  added  to  the  salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc., 
the  total  would  show  a  large  iacrease  over  1890.  The 
only  other  decrease  was  in  average  number  of  children 
wage-earners;  this  occurred  between  1880  and  1890 
and  again  between  1890  and  1900. 


Table  2  presents  the  principal  statistics  of  tobacco 
manufactures  for  the  two  branches  of  the  industry  and 
for  each  part  of  each  branch  separately,  as  reported  at 
the  census  of  190S. 


Table  a.— TOBACCO— SUMMARY,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  AGGREGATE:  1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number. 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 


Child  ren  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products,  total 

Cigars i 

Cigarettes 

Ciiewing  and  smoking  tobacco. 

Snuff 

All  other  products 


Aggregate. 


$323, 

$8, 

$62, 

$42, 

$19, 

$1, 

$80, 

$126, 

S331, 

$198, 

$16, 

$110, 

$6, 


16,828 
983, 501 
9,236 
800,  434 
159, 408 
640,303 

85, 691 
410, 703 

66, 301 
130,982 
7,416 
098, 618 
145,016 
088, 608 
117,  681' 
186, 372 
354, 803 
090, 940 
473, 225 
112,341 


CIGARS   AND   CIGARETTES. 


CHEWING  AND   SMOKING  TOBACCO  AND 

SNUFF. 


Total. 


16,395 

$145,13.5,945 

7,129 

$6,343,682 

135, 418 

$55,864,978 

72, 970 

$38,198,064 

57, 174 

$16,889,901 

5,274 

$777,013 

$41,691,222 

$81,134,661 

$214,360,051 

$198, 185, 222 

S15, 523, 772 

$634, 261 

$1,926 

S4,8-,0 


Cigars. 


16,240 

$123, 166, 997 

6,816 

$6,062,742 

130, 949 

S54, 494, 682 

71,374 

$37,586,110 

54,426 

$16, 153, 659 

5,149 

■$754,913 

$35,913,039 

$74,801,482 

$197, 543, 775 

$197,363,977 

$94, 692 

$93, 180 

$1,926 


Cigarettes. 


Cliewing  and 
I  smoking  to- 
bacco. 


Snuflf. 


155 

$21,968,948 

313 

$280, 940 

4,469 

$1,370,296 

1,596 

$611,964 

2,748 

$736, 242 

125 

$22, 100 

$5, 678, 183 

$6,333,079 

$16,806,276 

$831,245 

$15,429,080 

$541,081 


$4,870 


1 

433  ! 

$178,847,556 

2,107 

$2,466,752 

23,990 

$6,775,325 

12,721 

$4,212,639 

9,127 

$2,241,081 

2,142 

$321,606 

$38,553,794 

$44,954,047 

$116,767,630 

$1, 150 

$831,031 

$109,466,679  1 

$6,471,299 

$7, 471 

392 

$154,913,703 

2,001 

$2,303,381 

23,044 

$6, 389, 730 

12, 119 

$3,924,695 

8,812 

$2,148,469 

2,113 

$316,566 

$36,389,655 

$42, 787, 242 

$109,998,550 

""$S3i,63i 

$109,147,676 

$12, 472 

$7,  471 


41 

$23,933,863 

106 

$163,371 

946 

$385, 595 

602 

$287,944 

315 

$92, 612 

29 

$5,039 

$2, 164, 139 

$2,166,805 

$6,769,080 

$1, 150 


$309, 103 
$6, 458, 827 


PEE  CENT  OF  AG- 
GREGATE. 


Cigars 
and 
ciga- 
rettes. 


Chewing 

and 
smoking 
tobacco 

and 
snuff. 


97.4 
44.8 
77.2 
72.1 
85.0 
89.2 
85.2 
90.1 
86.2 
88.3 
71.1 
70.7 
51.9 
64.3 
64.7 
100.0 
94.9 
0.6 

39.6 


2.6 
65.2 
22.8 
27.9 
15.0 
10.8 
14.8 

9.9 
13.8 
11.7 
28  9 
29.3 
48.1 
35.7 
35.3 

61 
99.4 
100.0 
60.5 


1  Includes  value  of  stems  and  clippings  sold  as  such. 

Of  the  aggregate  value  of  products,  cigars  and 
cigarettes  formed  64.7  per  cent  and  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco  and  snuff  35.3  per  cent. 

The  segregation  of  the  products  into  their  various 
kinds,  whether  principal  or  subsidiary,  discloses  the 
fact  .that  while  all  but  the  merest  fraction  in  value  of 
the  cigars  were  manufactured  in  shops  classified  under 
"tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes,"  5.1  per  cent  in  value 
of  the  cigarettes  were  produced  by  establishments 
making  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff  as 
their  principal  products.  A  few  establishments  re- 
ported cigars  with  cigarettes,  or  snuff  with  chewing 
and  smoking  tobacco,  in  such  a  way  that  the  values 
of  the  different  products  can  not  be  segregated.  The 
establishments  so  reporting,  however,  were  so  insig- 
nificant both  in  number  and  size  that  their  inclusion  in 
one  class  or  the  other  does  not  affect  the  total  to  any 
appreciable  degree. 

The  great  but  natural  difference  in  the  number  of 
establishments  reported  for  the  two  branches  of  the 
industry  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  cigars  and 
cigarettes  were  to  a  considerable  extent  manufactured 
in  small  establishments,  whereas  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco  and  snuff  were  more  largely  made  in  factories 
of  considerable  size.  As  may  be  computed  from  the 
statistics,  the  average  capital  invested  per  establish- 
ment for  the  cigar  and  cigarette  branch  of  the  industry 
was  only  $8,852,  while  for  the  other  branch  it  was 
$413,043.     The  average  number  of  wage-earners  per 


-  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

establishment  was  8  for  those  manufacturing  cigars 
and  cigarettes  and  55  for  those  manufacturing  chew- 
ing and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff. 

The  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  combined  industry, 
as  reported  at  the  census  of  1905,  and  divided  into  raw 
and  partially  manufactured,  is  shown  in  Table  3,  with 
the  percentage  each  item  is  of  the  total.  Materials 
purchased  in  raw  state  represent  leaf  tobacco;  those 
purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form  include 
snuff  flour,  scraps,  licorice,  sugar,  "all  other  mate- 
rials" (boxes,  cartons,  labels,  paste,  etc.),  and  "mill 
supplies." 

Table  3. — Tobacco — cost  of  materials  used,  by  kind  and  industry, 
with  per  cent  of  total:  1905. 


KIND. 

CIGARS   AND   CIGA- 
RETTES. 

CHEWING    AND     SMOK- 
ING     TOBACCO     AND 
SNUFF. 

.\mount. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Total 

$81,134,561 

100.0 

$44,954,047 

100  0 

Purchased  in  raw  state 

Purchased  in  partially  manu- 
factured form  1 

69,291,011 

11,073,719 
324, 996 
117,761 
327,074 

85.4 

13.7 
0.4 
0.1 
0.4 

31,347,252 

12,943,787 
444,243 
26, 144 
192,621 

69.7 
28  8 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat . 
Freight 

0.1 
0  4 

I  Includes  "all  other  materials"  and  "mill  supplies."    Those  are  shown  sep- 
arately ii5  Tables  12  and  13. 

That  the  proportion  of  cost  of  materials  ' '  purchased 
in  raw  state"  of  total  cost  was  greater  for  cigars  and 
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cigarettes  than  for  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and 
snuif  is  due  to  the  licorice,  sugar,  and  other  partially 
m,anufactured  materials  used  in  the  preparation  of 
chewing  tobacco. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  acreage 
and  production  of  tobacco  for  the  years  1900  to  1904, 
as  compiled  from  figures  presented  in  the  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture : 

Acreage  and  quantity  of  tobacco  (iroicn:  I'Hiij  to  1904. 
ICompiled  from  Yearbook  of  the  DepartmeTil  of  Agriculture.] 


CALENDAR  YEAR. 


1904 806,  409 

1903 1  1,037,735 

1902 1  1, 030, 734 

1901 '  1,039,199 

1900 1  1 ,  046,  427 


Pound*. 


060,460,739 
815,972,425 
821,823,963 
818,953,373 
814,345,341 


The  acreage  for  1904  shows  a  large  decrease  from 
the  figures  for  the  preceding  years,  and  the  produc- 
tion a  corresponding  decrease.  As  a  result  of  this 
falUng  off  in  production,  the  price  of  the  commodity 
has  risen  considerably,  so  that  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  crop  of  1904  was  approximately  as  large  as  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Table  4,  prepared  from  the  report  of  the  Commis- 


sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  shows  for  each  calendar 
year  from  1900  to  1904  the  quantity  of  leaf  tobacco 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  of  cigarettes,  and  of 
chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff. 

T.\BLE  -V. —Quant it ij  of  leaf  tobacco  iisfd  in  manufactures:  1900  to 

1904. 

[From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Intfrnai  Revenue,  1905.] 


QUANTITY,   IN   lOUXDS,   FOR  TALENDAR   YEAR- 


l<ju:i 


1902 


1901 


Total . 


Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Tobacco  and 
snufl 


448,511,583  ]  443,353,679     427,553,964 


127,669,253  '  130,055,898 
13,350,776  j    12,539,571 


117,389,167 
11,816,159 


398,039,646  !     379, 162,>i8J 


116,388,262       105,395,189 
11,079,704  1       13,084,037 


307,491,.554     311(1.758,210  ,  2as,  ,14S,038     270,.571.68O  |     2IKJ,683,658 


The  increase  in  the  quantitj^  used  between  1900  abd 
1904  for  all  branches  of  the  tobacco  industry  was  18.3 
per  cent;  that  for  cigars  was  21.1  per  cent;  for  ciga- 
rettes, 2  per  cent;  and  for  tobacco  and  snuff,  18  per 
cent. 

Table  5  is  a  compilation  of  imports  and  exports  of 
tobacco,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  by  quan- 
tity and  value,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  from  1900 
to  1905. 


Table  5.— TOBACCO— IMPORTS  AXD  EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  AXD  FOREIGN:  1900  TO  1905.i 

FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   30— 


Imports: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured — 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots 

All  other 

Exports: 

Domestic— 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured— 

Cigars  (thousands) 

Cigarettes  (thousands) 

Chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff. 
Foreign- 
Unmanufactured  

Manufactured — 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots 

All  other 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


33,288,378 
807, 621 


334,302,091 

2,118 
1,837,803 


3.680,016 
14,018 


$18,038,ti77 


4,028, 
79, 


107 
062 


29,800,816 


59, 
2,934, 
2,696. 


1,600,360 


31, 162, 636 
684,498 


311,971,831 

1,953 
1,528,406 


5,525,835 
13,963 


$16,939,487 

3,054,011 
79,848 


29j640,812 

36,545 
2,320,112 
2,686,062 

2,121,176 

27,676 
1,171 


1903 


34,016,956 
.588,395 


368.184,084 

1,966 
1,456,452 


3,734,840 
14,054 


Value. 


$17,234,915 

3,271,956 
72,249 


35,260,893 

46,962 
2,281,531 
2,865,303 

1,722,517 

28,281 
4,668 


FOR   YEAR  ENDING   JUNE   30— 


19 

Found.*;. 

0-i 

Value. 

$1.5,211,671 

2.411,783 
83,039 

27,103,996 

34, 632 
2,104,893 
3,  .529, 328 

1,272,262 

29,059 
4,219 

19 

Pounds. 

<»1 

Value. 

1900 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Imports: 

Unmanufactured . . . 
Manulactured— 

2fl,42.s,,H.'i7 
4.50,  h  7.'. 

2l,. 8.51, 253 
481,371 

$16,290,387 

2,401,273 
78,866 

27,6.56,475 

53, 174 
1,877,265 
.3,162,174 

1,179,364 

36,364 
34,697 

19,619,627 
460,559 

$13,297,223 
2,299,923 

Another 

64, 214 

Exports: 

Domestic- 
Unmanufactured  

Manufactured— 

Cigars  (thousands)  -          .                           

301,007,365 

1,795 
1,273,614 

31.5,7S7.7K2 

1,908 
l,a52,390 

344,65,5,697 

2,579 
l,164,a56 

29,422,371 
74,623 

Cigarettes  (thousands)  . .                  

2,290,876 

3,644,642 
1,016,683 

Foreign- 
Unmanufactured  

2,191,152 
1.5,869 

1,978,383 
30,021 

1,903,011 
11,510 

Manufactured— 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots                      

27,326 

All  other. 

5,078 

'  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States." 
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The  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  1905 — 
that  is,  leaf  and  stems  and  trimmings — increased  over 
1900  in  quantity  13,668,751  pounds,  or  69.7  per  cent; 
and  in  value  $4,741,454,  or  35.7  per  _cent.  The 
reexports  of  unmanufactured  increased  in  quantity 
1,777,005  pounds,  or  93.4  per  cent;  and  in  value 
$583,677,  or  57.4  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  im- 
portation of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots  from 
1900  to  1905  was  in  pounds  347,062,  or  75.4  per 
cent;  and  in  value  $1,728,184,  or  75.1  per  cent.  The 
reexports  increased  in  pounds  2,508,  or  21.8  per  cent; 
and  in  value  $3,773,  or  13.8  per  cent. 

Of  the  exports,  unmanufactured  tobacco  decreased 
slightly  in  quantity,  but  increased  slightly  in  value. 
For  cigars  and  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff, 
a  considerable  decrease  is  shown,  but  the  exports  of 
cigarettes  increased  in  thousands  673,447,  or  57.8  per 
cent;    and  in  value  $643,500,  or  28.1  per  cent. 

Of  the  leaf  imported  in  1905  suitable  for  cigar 
wrappers,  6,764,861  pounds,  or  95.2  per  cent,  were 
credited  to  the  Netherlands,  having  been  grown  princi- 
pally on  the  island  of  Sumatra.  Cuba  furnished  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  other  leaf,  or  almost  double  that  in 
1900,  the  remainder  coming  mostly  from  Turkey — 
due  to  the  popularity  of  Turkish  tobacco  for  cigarettes — 
and  from  Germany.  In  1900  the  imports  from 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  amounted  to  831,189 
pounds,  which  in  1905  had  increased  to  2,353,266,  or 
nearly  twofold. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  for 
1905,  the  United  Kingdom  received  101,785,290 
pounds,  valued  at  $9,526,582.  The  other  countries 
receiving  large  quantities  of  unmanufactured  American 
tobacco  were  Germany,  with  47,766,984  pounds, 
valued  at  $4,869,483 ;  France,  with  40,534,487  pounds. 


valued  at  $2,914,420;  Italy,  with  30,446,427  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,513,651;  Belgium,  with  24,000,379 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,977,552;  and  the  Netherlands, 
with  21,473,876  pounds,  valued  at  $1,411,638.  Spain 
also  received  a  large  quantity  of  unmanufactured 
American  tobacco,  and  small  amounts  were  exported 
to  various  other  European  countries. 

Of  the  18,723,329  pounds  of  the  unmanufactured 
staple  exported  to  foreign  countries  in  North  America, 
Canada  received  12,981,550.  A  comparatively  small 
amount  of  tobacco  leaf  grown  in  the  United  States 
wa^^  sent  to  the  South  American  republics,  principally 
Argentina  and  British  Guiana.  Japan  and  the 
Cliinese  Empire  furnished  practically  the  only  markets 
in  Asia  for  unmanufactured  American  tobacco  during 
1905.  The  exports  to  Japan  during  that  year  amounted 
to  6,629,017  pounds,  valued  at  $940,079,  which  is 
more  than  double  the  amount  for  1900.  During  the 
five-year  period  the  exports  to  the  Chinese  Empire 
increased  from  459,469  pounds,  valued  at  $44,473,  to 
3,198,436  pounds,  valued  at  $459,859.  The  quantity 
increased  about  sixfold,  and  the  value  more  than 
ninefold.  Considerable  quantities  of  leaf  were  also 
sent  to  British  Australasia,  the  only  division  of  Oceania 
which  imported  American  tobacco  in  1905.  African 
ports  received,  during  1905, 11, 8 14,328  pounds,  of  which 
British  Africa  imported  7,486,600  pounds,  valued  at 
$702,554;  and  French  Africa,  2,685,718  pounds,  valued 
at  $206,711. 

CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES. 

Table  6  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  statistics 
for  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  for  the 
census  years  1860  to  1905,  with  percentages  of  in- 
crease. 


Table  6.— CIGARS   AND   CIGARETTES— COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY,  WITH   PER  CENT   OF   INCREASE:   1860  TO   1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerics,  etc. .number. 

Salaries  

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  ol  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


1»05 


16,  395 

3145,135,945 

7,129 

S6,  343, 682 

136, 418 

$55,864,978 

72,970 

$38,198,064 

57, 174 

S16, 889, 901 

6,274 

$777,013 

$41,591,222 

$81,134,561 

$214,  360, 051 


1900 


14, 622 

$67, 660, 748 

4,468 

$4, 709, 006 

103,  365 

$40, 865, 510 

62,094 

$29,908,987 

37,740 

$10, 499, 436 

3,531 

$457, 087 

$31,381,588 

$57,828,255 

$169,968,811 


10, 

$69,617. 

'11, 

'  SS,  292, 

87, 

$36, 475, 

59, 

$28,866, 

24, 

$7, 174, 

3, 

$433, 

?17,673, 

850,298, 

$129,  693, 


1880 


$21, 


$18, 


S29, 
SfiS: 


7,145 
698, 649 

(=) 

53, 297 
464,  562 

40,099 
(=) 
9,108 

4,090 

0) 

577,833 
979,  575 


1870 


4,631 
$11,368,516 

26,049 

$9,098,709 

21, 409 

CO 

2,615 

2,026 

n 
w 

$13,047,370 
$33,  373,  685 


1860 


1,478 
$3,035,555 
(0 
(0 
7,997 
$2,531,354 
7,266 
(=) 

731 

(•) 

(') 

(<) 
$3,611,312 
$9,068,778 


PER   CENT   OF  INCREASE. 


1900 

to 

1905 


12.9 
114.5 
60.0 
34.7 
31.0 
36.7 
17.5 
27.7 
51.5 
60.9 
49.4 
70.0 
32.5 
40.3 
34.0 


1890 

to 
1900 


32.5 

13.8 

'59.9 

3  43.2 

18.8 

12.0 

4.4 

3.6 

5  .9 

46.3 

5.9 

6.4 

77.6 

16.0 

23.3 


1880 

to 

1890 


53.3 
174.3 


63.2 
97.6 
48.3 


165.9 

-iae' 


70.1 
102.7 


1870 

to 
1880 


54.3 
90.9 


104.6 
102.9 
87.3 


248.3 

ioi'o 


126.7 
91.7 


1  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905 
^  Not  reported  separately. 
3  Decrease. 
^  Not  reported. 


but  not  included  in  this  table. 


The  great  development  of  the  cigar  and  cigarette 
manufacturing  industry  appears  from  the  figures 
shown  in  Table  6.  In  the  forty-five  years  since  the 
census  of  1860  the  value  of  products  has  increased 
from  $9,068,778  to  $214,350,051,  an  average  annual 
increase  of  over  $4,500,000.    The  returns  of  tlie  various 


I860 

to 
1870 


213.3 
274.5 


225.7 
269.4 
194.6 


257.7 


271.6 
268.0 


censuses  indicate  correspondingly   rapid   increases  in 
nearly  all  of  the  various  comparable  items. 

Table  7  presents  comparative  statistics  for  cigars 
and  cigarettes  as  returned  at  the  censuses  of  1900  and 
1905,  by  states,  territories,  and  geograpliic  divi- 
sions. 
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Table  T.-riGARS  AXD  OIGARETTES— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES,   TERRITORIES.  AND   GEOGRAPHIC 

DIVISIONS:  1905  A\D  1900. 


ST.ITE  OR  TEKKITORY. 


I'nited  States 

North  Atlantic  division . . 

Maine 

Niw  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division. . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia. 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division. . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

"Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas ' 


Num- 

I  ber  of 

C''n-      estah- 

s"s-    j    lish- 

\  ments. 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
190O 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1903 
1900 


K-0.5 
1900 


1905 
190O 


1905 
1900 


1903 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1805 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1S05 
1900 


16, 395 
14,  .522 


SALARIED  OFFICLVLS, 
CLERKS,   ETC. 


Capital. 


5145,135.945 
67,I*I),74S 


XunilnT. 


7.  1L",1 
4. -11,8 


"WA<.P>EARNEES   A.VIi 
WACES. 


nnmlvr.  ^b'^''- 


7.  ,W7 
6.903 


(.4 
54 


348 
.i:n 


22i; 

216 


3.47: 
3.05: 


544 
486 


li,824 
5.9H9 


1,311 
1,129 


636 
474 


1,788 
1,489 


349 
305 


440 

408 


544 
580 


137 
141 


172 
169 


M.  S(;ii,7ls 
39.  .548.  7Si;. 


136.675 
i:l4.07li 


202.508 
147,199 


48.  449 
42.941 


2.342.002 
2,358.301 


183,910 
121,321 


1,173,80{; 
863. 591 


45,760,207 
20.733,667 


11,939.680 
1,311.122 


2.774 
2.664 

22,082.481 
13. 836.368 

82h 
7(8 

30.740,816 
8.347,316 

19 

25 

99.  .522 
77,229 

340 
381 

5.017,841 
1.518.  ,861 

25 
28 

77.034 
44.678 

1           95 
89 

12.480.175 
7S0,2t,l 

79 
72 

541.970 
351.017 

16 
16 

4.IJ48.017 
lhy.98U 

6 

699,296 
12,510 

37 
34 

392,998 
55,673 

208 
127 

7,383,963 
5,337,107 

24,243,811 
16, 373, 146 


8, 154, 358 
4, 579, 159 

1,368,000 


5, 157, 197 
3,200.934 

2.462.314 
1.931,635 

2.072,889 
1,597,914 

1,461,568 
1,218,805 

1,489,923 
1,264,097 

1,035,807 
990, 758 

34, 672 
23, 536 

124, 674 
84,460 

370, 172 
264, 873 

512,237 


.8ii.:343.682 
4.  TO'.I.OOr. 


1:35.418 
103,:!i5 


3.781, 
2.:172 


3,449,697 
2,617,675  , 


164 

133 


73 


1.973 
1.2,59 


234 
38 


1.324 
886 

1.044.f.82 
8!9.fi0.'j 

1.238 
601 

1.1.58.036 
695.076 

4 

1 

2,610 
624 

166 
1.55 

124.573 
105.809 

0 

1.050 

171 
126 


746 
266 

1,733 
1,261 


504 
372 


333 
219 


282 
206 


131 

68 


115 
91 


137 
126 


140,657 
196,092 

26.  18h 

15.102 

.58, 909 
16,830 

22. 874 
900 

15, 823 
2,795 

765, 354 
356,424 

1, 440, 380 
1,157,004 


417, 309 
363, 170 

74,956 
53,942 

262,540 
187, 366 

231, 448 
195, 541 

107, 625 
75, 569 

119,626 
83,848 

117,883 
117,006 

72,091 
59, 167 


23 

14 


4,620  '■ 
5,365  j 

16,216 
6,636 

17,066 
9,504 


833,864,978 
40, 865, 510 


Misc-l- 

hinooils 

p.xpcnsi's. 


541,691,222 
31, 381,. 588 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


S81,i:i4,661 

57.828,263 


Value  of 
products. 


8214,350,051 
1.59,958,811 


5.276  i[ 
5.630 


2.1.50 

2.6.52 
1,728 

199.851   i| 
153.571. 

5,616 
11,700  1 

70,2(:s 
28,95,-, 

1,888,359 
1.363.367 

231,184  ' 
30.  .574 


,104 
.197 


2(l.9,'9,  122 
22.911.626 


23,879,891 
18,457,906 


244 

182 


:i42 
284 


217 
1.59 


l,2r,7 
l,o:32 


32,989 
26,051 


6,073 
1.640 


30.320 

25.1145 


19.  .5.82 
12, 662 


5,491 
4,109 

2,506 
1,969 

1,779 
1.639 

2.040 
1.866 

l,lt85 
1,511 

30 
33 

167 
129 

316 
399 

594 
495 

122,810 
86, 161 

198. 235 
146,  342 

39.715 

26,226 

2.331.446 
1.749.676 

128. 817 
65, 616 

766,642  j 
670,841 

14,228,994 
11.157,020  ' 

1.864.763 
705. 158 

10,278.800 
8.404.687 

8,631,470 
4.969,531 


113 
106 

42,747 
39, 786 

2.844 
2.  308 

1,033.703 
741.355 

60 

58 

30, 413 

27.. 566 

4.043 
2,595 

9.84.2.33 
.586.115 

1.194 
910 

,5,80,  541 
3:32,22:3- 

970 
ISO 

227.291 
37. 734 

'             446 
29 

74, 113 
9,400 

255 
106 

81,323 
35,438 

9,667 
6,370 

5, 577, 106 
3,159,914 

!j       34,178 
28,237 

14,365,643 
10,903,661 

10.175 
|,         9.046 

3.  .541. 820 
3.016.072 

2.521 
1,910 

988,393 

694,7811 

6.676 
6.221 

3,463,018 
2,452,674 

2,160,501 
1,446,238 

1,086,203 
799,281 

836,908  i 
660,444  ' 

S?8,699  ; 
700,777 

871,447  [ 
694,635  [ 

16,019 
16.932 

I 
80.P3I, 
59, 894 

237.631 
171,109 

238,  uq 
190,  699 


45,748.1,01 
33,049,646 


.55,7.57 
:37.053 


71. .571 
46,314 


19, 679 
11.369 


912, 247 
.594,  410 


50,246 

37, 4h6 


290, 775 
207,841 


12,763,625 
10.655,023 


1.915,733 
419, 729 


7,810.258 
6.448.701 


6,816.514 
4.655,1,89 


181  524 
'.ly.   643 

261.102 
275.669 

45. 591 
30,700 

2.491.623 
1.910,617 

135.019 
92,0.54  [ 

8.52,251 
ti72,  .340 

23.431.395  j 
17.380.949  j 

3.071.130  j 
1.017.886  [ 

15.278,9i;6 
11..570,8N8 

12,127.8.58 
7.429.987 


28.  799 
20.331 

1.130.004 

457. 747 

13.779 
14.747 

2.323.487 
2,4S0.9hl 

3,82.806 
334,628 

445.442 
68, 309 

64, 866 
4,614 

60,588 
19,839 

2,366,743 
1,234,613 

9, 186, 670 
7, 102, 406 


2.726,413 
2, 613, 678 

642,063 
395,975 

1,795.0.83 
1.242.2,52 

1, 616, 429 
999,927 

695, 448 
436, 842 

601,720 
338,643 

656, 129 
412,818 

421, 721 
397,776 

11.097 
9,259 

48.933 

26. 976 

132,415 
99, 690 

139, 119 
128, 569 


118,41,7.029 
91,447.044 


62.604 
38,302 

1.634,306  : 
1.038,952 

:32..853 
42,287  I 

1. 977,01,9  ! 
1,192,5X3 

405.  424 
2.50,490 

1. 1X7,579 
82,0.53 

108,289 
9,647 

124, 180 
61,418 

6,695,336 
4,724,263 

19,249,398 
14,523,846 


4,753,047 
3,717.826 

1,497,  ,856 
918,3(0 

4, 109, 626 
3,116,697 

3,067,010 
1,956,781 

1,617,341 
1,224,417 

1,097,278 
949,  616 

1,199,642 
948,991 

1.072.429 
1.026.984 

29.200 
25.9.82 

127,336 
68,924 

.338.183 
285,  ,561 

340,6.50 
283. 808 


449,  563 
284, 817 


127,498 

81  i,  223 


6,, 577, 810 
5.298,390 


.358. 124 
292, 872 


2. 349, 710 
1,776,829 


60,623,617 
49,028,479 


8,331,611 
2,647,595 


39,079.122 
31, 483, 141 


32, 436, 381 
20,096,337 


160,676 
121,872 

4,648,003 
2, 840,  319 

98, 318 
108, 101 

6,105,936 
4,84.3,641 

1,505,429 
1,060,126 

2.699,248 
229,844 

257,078 
31,660 

296,417 
125.058 

16,764.276 
10.7.35.826 

62, 566, 625 
40,811,745 


13,241,230 
11,239,824 

3,637,078 
2,  .537, 077 

11,669,485 
8,741,483 

7,996,230 
6,498,982 

4,372,139 
3,266,676 

3,200,933 
2,457.942 

3,187,622 
2, 576. 3S4 

3,047,760 
2.745,986 

76,44* 
1 ,9. 419 

327.817 
197,166 

899,867 
702, 037 

910,121 
789,780 
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Table  7.-CIGARS   AND   CIGARETTES-COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY,  BY  STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND   GEOGRAPHIC 

DIVISIONS:  1905  AND  1900— Continued. 


Cen- 
sus. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

1 

SALARIED  OFFICIALS, 
CLEKKS,   ETC. 

WAGE-EAENEKS   AND 
WAGES. 

Miscel- 
laneous 
expenses. 

Cost  of 

materials 

used. 

Value  of 

Number. 

248 
164 

Salaries. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

products. 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 

3  1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

•1900 

432 
390 

84,056,670 
2,091,182 

$175,933 
161, 997 

3,459 
3,271 

$1,221,011 
1, 126, 475 

$769,841 
669,679 

$1,831,643 
1,486,319 

14,768,407 

4,126,530 

184 
180 

40 
35 

32 

26 

4 

22 
34 

20 
19 

8 

39 

17 

83 
79 

776 
479 

1,422,335 
1,105,303 

134,267 
90,547 

128, 101 
116,145 

6,175 

2,025,645 
510,433 

23,053 
20,241 

6,905 

48,622 
21,338 

261, 567 
227,175 

2,224,930 
1,297,998 

75 
81 

11 
5 

13 

18 

1 

136 
27 

2 
1 

70,966 
67,677 

9,196 
4,360 

10,370 
13,530 

225 

68, 594 
48,240 

1,028 
600 

1,268 
1,349 

234 
161 

169 
186 

6 

1,336 
1,200 

65 
37 

7 

59 
35 

336 
303 

3,095 
1,994 

466,823 
388,064 

127,546 
80,228 

77,263 
88,395 

2,648 

329,648 
407,087 

35,184 
15,648 

2,958 

24,543 
12,700 

156,398 
133,353 

1,687,730 
953, 412 

307, 506 
296,081 

63,439 
35,708 

32,803 
36,049 

1,369 

244,283 
213,588 

25,230 
10,486 

2,065 

16,217 
7,101 

76,929 
70,666 

938,406 
494,683 

713,881 
514,943 

134,622 
118,738 

74,354 
94,227 

3,707 

569,854 
506,258 

85,142 
26,565 

5,487 

48,231 
22,382 

196,365 
203,206 

2,176,861 
1,334,837 

1,796,049 

404,241 

290,647 
244,370 

278,044 
9,310 

1,427,803 

1,407,083 
227,234 

67,400 
14,3T5 

116,094 

50,838 

10 
22 

124 
80 

15,554 
17,690 

119,636 
87, 254 

519,931 

525,959 
6,122,609 

3,467,555 

44 
30 

17 
6 

12 
5 

117 
86 

7 
4 

11 

,    7 

27 
15 

5 

103 
57 

54 
38 

379 
231 

3 

71,124 
68,594 

35,986 
11,543 

27,796 
t    14,675 

299,467 
199,656 

22,246 
11,800 

78,045 
42,726 

100,.388 
46, 123 

23,952 

191,806 
88,724 

123, 476 
58,656 

1,244,645 
756,502 

2,320 

1 

1,200 

95 
72 

42 
9 

27 
16 

481 
337 

18 
,9 

73 
44 

140 
68 

13 

258 
133 

163 

71 

1,785 
1,235 

4 

66,017 
47,650 

29,736 
5,285 

15,534 
8,370 

308,327 
223, 316 

10,703 
5,352 

45,520 
29,810 

108,633 
38,499 

11,760 

176,726 
68,855 

92,242 
32,961 

822,633 
493,314 

1,905 

40,335 
18,674 

11,816 
3,111 

6,096 
4,463 

116,932 
72,523 

4,697 
2,498 

28,104 
18,904 

32,506 
13, 479 

6,352 

82,353 
38,936 

51,548 
19,312 

557,667 
302,783 

1,236 

106,032 
69,678 

42,532 
9,026 

14,664 
12,123 

336,305 
234,094 

12,442 
6,786 

37,869 
25,354 

110,722 
49,928 

12, 198 

228,730 
126,910 

179, 173 
60,019 

1,097,194 
741,019 

3,620 

271,281 

173,739 

3 

1,320 

104,471 

22,684 

1 

400 

49,105 

31,783 

23 
23 

27,740 
19,980 

979,051 

679,947 
36,731 

1 

5 
4 

9 

400 

8,480 
7,900 

6,925 

18,850 
144,970 

Utah                        

88,264 
297,918 

124,487 

1 

4 
4 

5 
1 

72 
47 

180 

3,900 
2,820 

3,950 
1,200 

65, 541 
54,964 

41,070 

610,078 

293,839 
395,597 

146,401 
3,192,331 

Not  distributed  by  states  or  divisions 

1,887,561 
9,600 

i 

1  No  establishments  reported  in  1900. 

2 Included  in  "not  distributed  by  states  or  divisions' 


3  Includes  1  establishment  in  Alaska. 

<  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Indian  Territory,  1;  Nevada,  2. 


At  the  census  of  1905  every  state  and  territory 
except  Alaska  reported  three  or  more  estabhshments 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
The  territory  named  reported  but  one  establishment, 
the  statistics  for  which  are  included  with  those  for  the 
state  of  Washington  to  avoid  disclosing  individual 
operations.  In  1900  the  state  of  Mississippi  and  the 
territory  of  Alaska  were  not  represented  in  this  indus- 
try, and  the  statistics  for  Indian  Territory  and  Nevada, 
reporting  less  than  three  establishments  each,  were 
combined  imder  "not  distributed  by  states  or  divi- 
sions." 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  table  is  that  in  nearly 
every  state  and  territory  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  establishments.  The  exceptions  are  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Louisiana,  and 
Missouri,  in  all  of  which  the  number  decreased,  and 


North  Carolina,  where  it  remained  stationary.  This 
increase  is  contrary  to  the  general  trend  of  manufac- 
turing industries,  which  is  toward  centralization,  and 
is  accounted  for  by  the  neighborhood  character  of  the 
industry. 

The  North  Atlantic  division  led  with  value  of  prod- 
ucts equal  to  55.3  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  country. 
The  next  in  importance  was  the  North  Central  divi- 
sion, which  produced  24.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
South  Atlantic,  Western,  and  South  Central  divisions 
produced,  respectively,  15.1  per  cent,  2.9  per  cent,  and 
2.2  per  cent  of  the  total  of  all  cigar  and  cigarette  man- 
ufactures. Each  one  of  the  divisions  shows  large 
increases  since  1900. 

With  the  exception  of  Alabama,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Texas  all  the  states  and  territories 
show  increases  in  value  of  products  since  1900.     In 
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1905  there  were  5  states  reporting  products  valued 
at  $10,000,000  and  over.  In  the  order  of  impor- 
tance these  states  and  the  values  of  their  products 
were:  New  York,  $60,623,617,  an  increase  since  1900 
of  $11,595,138,  or  23.6  per  cent;  Pennsylvania, 
$39,079,122,  an  increase  of  $7,595,981,  or  24.1  per 
cent;  Florida,  $16,764,276,  an  increase  of  $6,028,450, 
or  56.2  per  cent;  Ohio,  $13,241,230,  an  increase  of 
$2,001,406,  or  17.8  per  cent;  and  Illinois,  $11,669,485, 
an  increase  of  $2,928,002,  or  33.5  per  cent.  The  same 
states  led  in  1900,  and  with  the  exception  of  Ohio  and 
Florida  their  relative  standing  has  not  changed. 

A  noteworthy  increase  since  1900  is  shown  in  New 
Jersey,     where     the     products     increased     in     value 


$5,684,016,  or  214.7  per  cent.  This  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  large  cigar  fac- 
tories, most  of  which  were  owned  by  one  corporation. 
Owing  to  this  remarkable  increase  New  Jersey  ad- 
vanced from  twelfth  place  in  1900  to  sixth  at  the  cen- 
sus of  1905.  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia 
were,  respectively,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  in  rank. 
The  combined  products  of  the  9  leading  states  at  the 
census  of  1905  were  valued  at  $170,388,317,  or  79.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  country. 

Table  8  shows,  by  states  and  territories,  the  quan- 
tity of  tobacco  used  and  the  number  of  each  kind  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes  manufactured  in  the  calendar 
year  1904. 


Table  8.— CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES— QUANTITY  OF  MATERIALS  AND  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES:  1904. 

[Compiled  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  1905.] 


STATE  OR  TERRITORY. 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi. 

Missoun 

Montana . . . 
Nebraska. . . 
Nevada 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 


North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 


Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. 
Virginia. . 


West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


TobaxJCO      I     Cigars  and 
used  in  both       cifarettes 

"^^lil^-Ji^     manufactured 
cigarettes  (number), 

(pounds).  (.uu^"c  / 


United  States 

141,020,029 

10,810,663,164 

Alabama                       

116, 621 

3,550 

59,467 

45,939 

1,615,376 

419,476 
1,058,613 

112,961 

45,620 

5,581,979 

6,577,782 

Alaska    

168,800 

2,746,305 

Aiizona                     

2,312,074 

Cftlifomia                            

144,217,233 

20,667,475 

58,216,018 

6,093,527 

2,289,088 

279,450,949 

Florida 

232,274 

4,556 

53,587 

5,983,123 

12, 757 

2,268,664 
1,863,001 
476,063 
1,218,294 
1,642,686 

201,241 
3,342,561 
3,346,476 
4,857,595 
1,438,136 

8,529 

1,650,174 

102,246 

492,048 

12,340 

220,622 

9,772,063 

17,869 

32,858,082 

475,290 

41,674 
11,014,957 

60,340 

163,486 

33,310,787 

176, 307 
347,690 
159,480 
183,026 

259,901 
108,676 
60,305 


232,844 

1,883,340 

2,288,864 

19, 798 


11,635,705 

194, 014 

2,487,113 

321,852,767 

604,525 

115,516,671 
94,287,146 
25,619,207 
62, 108, 746 

320,212,875 

10,695,425 
386,487,346 
180,671,648 
252,954,096 

72,711,917 

397,450 

85,054,725 

4,783,776 

25,637,804 

643,033 

11,984,896 

429,297,042 

1,363,495 

3,565,910,253 

75,940,290 

2,018,920 

617,686,027 

2,902,160 

7,973,171 

1,945,585,046 

9,702,273 
15,372,380 

8,268,759 
10,263,650 

14,387,490 

4,833,190 

3, 307, 380 

1, 338, 285, 179 

11,473,865 

lis,  789, 802 

117,141,180 

981,487 


Weighing  more  than  3 
pounds  per  thousand. 


'  Weighing  not  more  than 
I     3    pounds    per    thou- 
sand. 


Tobacco 

used 
(pounds). 


Number. 


Tobacco 

used 
(pounds). 


124,623,057 


116, 621 

3,550 

59,467 

45,939 

1,442,400 

419,436 
1,040,812 

112,961 

45, 620 

5j  565, 729 

231,443 

4,556 

53,687 

6,954,402 

12, 767 

2,268,664 
1,861,727 

476,063 
1,217,391 

764,039 

201,241 
2,283,716 
3,289,963 
4,857,554 
1,436,605 

8,529 

1,647,115 

102,246 

492,048 

12,340 

230,622 

9,704,247 

16,994 

24,719,942 

298,581 

41,674 
10,974,668 

60,340 

163,483 

33,066,697 

176,307 
347,675 
159,480 
183,026 

269,046 

108,676 

60,305 

3,619,002 

232,814 

1,883,340 

2,288,829 

19,798 


6,640,482,483  |  3,046,196  !  736,187,259 


6,577,782 
168,800 
2, 746, 305 
2,312,074 
71,937,398 

20,653,875 

62,844,698 

6,093,527 

2,289,088 

275,940,549 

11,276,205 

194,014 

2,487,113 

314,637,477 

604,625 

116,516,671 
94,032,346 
26,619,207 
61,880,746 
40,944,965 

10,695,425 
122,701,846 
165,641,328 
262,926,396 

72,406,417 

397,450 
84,315,665 
4, 783, 776 
26,637,804 

643,033 

11,984,896 

413,481,947 

822,875 

1,320,633,477 

14,751,790 

2,018,920 

609,391,597 

2,902,160 

7,972,171 

1,892,274,290 

9, 702, 273 
16, 369, 380 

8,268,759 
10,263,660 

13,861,700 

4,833,190 

3,307,380 

201,468,819 

11,467,355 

118, 789, 802 

117, 128, 180 

981,487 


CIGARETTES. 


Weighing  more  than 
3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand. 


Tobacco 

used 
(pounds). 


Number. 


§3,494        7,103,193 


176 


2,124 

""iis' 


60,000 


458,450 
"23,"  650' 


5,300 


Weighing  not  more  than 
3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand. 


Tobacco 

used 
(pounds). 


172, 756 

40 
15,677 


Number. 


3,426,890,229 


72,214,535 

13,600 
4,912,870 


16, 132 
831 


3,486,750 
259,500 


508,000 


1,274  I  254,800 


903  1 
10 


228,000 
2,000 


1,058,336  I     263,643,700 
33  11,300 

41  27,700 


15,000 


62,  .501  [       14,097,100 
'385,'773Y     98,399,"289' 


1,900 


26,308  I 


6,705,390 


8,637  ,       279,265,! 


...I  509  I  141,800 

416,830  51,046  i         14,702,190 


2,974  I  723,170 


1 


I  6,305 

I  875 

47,127       6,507,663  1     7,705,240 
176,709 


1,717,995 

640,620 

2,140,369,834 

61,188,600 


40,164  8,081,230    ,, 


135 


■3  I  1,000 

4,698  1,342,600 


1,487,541 
30 


165,610  239,581  51,802,645 


349,023,940 
6,500 


865  I  526,790 

I 


3,992,142         787,792,420 


13,000 


560 


MANUFACTURES. 


The  tobacco  used  during  1904  exceeded  in  quantity 
that  used  in  1900  by  22,540,803  pounds,  and  the 
number  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  produced  was  more 
by  1,375,350,438. 

For  internal  revenue  taxation,  cigars  and  cigarettes 
are  divided  into  two  classes  according  to  weight,  those 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand  being 
subject  to  a  lower  rate  of  taxation  than  those  weighing 
more.  During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the 
tax  rates  were  13  per  thousand  for  cigars  or  cigarettes 
weighing  over  3  pounds  per  thousand,  54  cents  per 
thousand  for  cigars  weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds 
per  thousand,  and  $1.08  per  thousand  for  cigarettes 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand  (more 
than  $2  value  per  thousand) .  By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cigars  manufactured  weigh  over  3  pounds  per 
thousand,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  cigarettes.  Of 
the  141,020,029  pounds  of  tobacco  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars  and  cigarettes  during  1904,  127,- 
669,253  pounds  were  consumed  in  the  production  of 
7,376,669,742  cigars  and  13,350,776  pounds  in  the 
production  of  3,433,993,422  cigarettes,  an  average  of 
17.3  pounds  per  thousand  for  cigars  and  3.9  pounds 
per  thousand  for  cigarettes.  Eliminating  from  the 
calculations  the  little  cigars,  which  are  a  distinct 
type,  the  average  quantity  of  tobaceo  required  to 
produce  1,000  cigars  was  18.8  pounds.  Pennsylvania 
led  in  the  number  of  large  cigars  manufactured,  while 
New  York  stood  second,  Ohio  third.  New  Jersey 
fourth,  Illinois  fifth,  and  Florida  sixth. 

The  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  produced  83.2 
per  cent  of  all  little  cigars  made  during  the  calendar 
year  1904,  while  85.5  per  cent  of  the  cigarettes  were 
made  in  New  York  and  Virginia. 


The  following  tabular  statement,  prepared  from  the 
reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
gives  the  numbers  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  withdrawn 
from  warehouses  for  consumption  and  tax  paid  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  from  1900  to  1905: 

Cigars  and  cigarettes-^number  withdrawn  for  consumption:  1900  to 

1905. 
[Compiled  from  the  report.^  ol  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.] 


YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   iO— 

Total 
(number). 

Cigars 
(number). 

Cigarettes 
(number). 

1905                                              

10,966,970,880 
10,639,420,641 
10,468,404,071 
9,516,118,432  1 
8,732,508,237  ; 
8,603,070,166 

7,689,337,207 
7,404,316,770 
7,426,890,403 
6,864,499,635 
6,466,438,419 
6,963,170,381 

3,376,633,67a 

1904                              

3,235,103,871 

1903                

3,041,573,668 

1902                                   

2,651,618,797 

1901                

2,277,069,818 

1900                                   

2, 639, 899, 785 

The  consumption  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  has  in- 
creased 2,362,900,714,  or  27.5  per  cent,  since  1900. 
Of  tliis  increase,  that  of  cigars  was  1,626,166,826,  or 
27.3  per  cent;  and  of  cigarettes,  736,733,888,  or  27.9 
per  cent.  The  number  of  cigars  consumed  increased 
steadily,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  from  991,535,934  in  1869  to 
7,589,337,207  in  1905,  or  nearly  sevenfold,  while  the 
total  population  of  the  country  increased  during  the 
same  period  only  a  little  over  twofold. 

CHEWING  AND  SMOKING  TOBACCO  AND  SNUFF. 

The  statistics  shown  in  the  following  tables  embrace 
the  manufacture  of  plug,  fine  cut,  and  scrap  chewing 
tobacco,  pipe  and  other  smoking  tobacco,  and  snuff. 
The  main  statistics,  as  presented  at  each  census  from 
1860  to  1905,  with  percentages  of  increase,  are  shown 
in  Table  9. 


Table    9.— CHEWING    AND    SMOKING    TOBACCO    AND    SNUFF— COMPARATIVE    SUMMARY,    WITH    PER    CENT    OF 

INCREASE:    1860    TO    1905. 


190.5 


Number  of  establishments !  433 

Capital I  $178, 847, 556 

Salaried  officials,  clerics,  etc.,  number i  2, 107 

Salaries *L',  45ii,  752 

Wage-earners,  average  number 23, 990 

Total  wages i  S6,  775, 325 

Men  16  years  and  over i  12,  721 

Wages I  S4,  212,  639 

Women  10  years  and  over '  i),  127 

Wages ;      .52, 241, 081 

-.  .. .  ...  2j^2 

8321,605 

$38, 553,  704 

544,954,047 

$116,  767,  630 


children  under  16  years . 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses - 
Cost  of  materials  used. . 
Value  of  products 


437 

843, 856, 570 

3,368 

.?3,  ,SS4, 071 

29, 161 

S7, 109,  821 

14, 124 

-?4,  408, 038 

11,590 

?2,. 388, 920 

3,447 

S312, 863 

$47,533,705 

$35, 038, 287 

$103,  754, 362 


1890 


395 

$30,841,316 

2  1,477 

2.51,620,913 

29, 790 

SO.  947, 168 

14,942 

S4, 5S2, 822 

10,  .564 

$2,040,600 

4,284 

$323, 736 

S19,  463,  749 

.»29, 192, 249 

$65,843,687 


1880 


477 
$17,207,401 
(») 
(=) 
32,  756 
$11,419,024 
14, 886 
« 

10,  77li 
(■') 
7,094 

$34,397,072 
$!J2,  793, 056 


673 

626 

$13,555,814 

$9,  494, 405 

(=) 

m 

C^) 

(') 

21,  799 

18, 859 

$6,216,633 

$3,671,294 

10,688 

16, 869 

{■') 

(') 

6,179 

2,990 

n 

h 

6,032 

m 

(') 

(*) 

(^) 

$21, 609, 237 

$13,024,988 

$38, 388, 359 

$21, 820, 535 

PER   CENT  OF  INCREASE. 


1900  I  1890  ]  1880 

to  to     1     to 

1905  I  1900     1890 


10.9 

307.8 

137.4 

136.7 

117.7 

14.7 

19.9 

14.4 

121.3 

ie.2 

137.9 
2.8 

118.9 
28.3 
12.6 


10.6 
42.2 

128.0 

139.6 
12.1 
2.3 
15.5 
13.8 
9.7 
17.1 

119.5 
13.4 

144.2 
20.0 
67.6 


117.2 
79.2 


19.1 
8.2 
0.4 


12.0 
139."6 


115.1 
24.7 


1870 

to 
1880 


116.8 
26.9 


50.3 
23.0 
40.6 


108.1 

"ii-'o 


69.2 
37.5 


1860 

to 

1870 


18.6 
42.8 


15.6 

46.1 

133.3 


05.  < 
75.! 


1  Decrease. 

^Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  .= 


iliiries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  WO."),  but  not  included  in  this  table. 


=  Not  reported  separately. 
^Not  reported. 


Following  the  general  trend  of  concentration,  the 
number  of  establishments  in  this  branch  of  the  tobacco 
industry  has  slightly  decreased  since  1900.  There 
are  decreases,  likewise,  in  all  particulars  except  capi- 
tal, the  wages  of  children,  the  cost  of  materials  used, 
and  value  of  products.  As  in  the  case  of  the  cigar 
and  cigarette  branch  of  the  industiy,  the  very  large 
increase  indicated  in  capital  from  1900  to  1905  is  al- 


most entirely  due  to  increase  in  "cash  and  sundries," 
which  may  be  attributed  to  difference  in  the  methods 
of  reporting  this  item  at  the  two  censuses. 

The  decrease  shown  in  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  may  be  attributable  to  several  causes.  One 
large  plant  in  Jersey  City  and  a  number  of  smaller 
establishments  elsewhere  have  been  closed  since  1900. 
Improved  methods  of  manufacttire  and  of  administra- 
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tion  may  have  led  in  part  to  the  diminution  in  average 
number  of  wage-earners,  and  therefore  in  wages  paid; 
while  a  more  careful  attention  to  details  in  the  collec- 
tion of  statistics  at  the  census  of  1905  may  have 
resulted  in  the  ascertainment  of  a  truer  average  num- 
ber. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  relative  decrease  in 
number  of  women  and  children  was  greater  than  in 
number  of  men. 

During  the  forty-five  years  shown  in  Table  9  the 
capital  and  products  have  steadily  increased,  but 
since  1880  the  total  average  number  of  wage-earners 


has  steadily  declined.  There  was,  however,  an  in- 
crease from  1890  to  1900  in  average  number  of  women. 
Since  1870  the  decrease  in  average  number  of  children 
has  been  3,890,  or  64.5  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  the  total  for  miscellaneous  expenses 
is  due,  in  part,  to  the  reduction  in  the  internal  reve- 
nue tax  since  1900. 

Table  10  presents  comparative  statistics  for  ISOO 
and  1905  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff,  by 
states  and  territories  and  by  geographic  divisions. 


Table  10.— CHEWING  AND   S>iOKING   TOBACCO    AND    t>NrFF— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY.  BY   STATES.    TERRI- 
TORIES,   AND    GEOGRAPHIC   DIVISIONS:    1905   AND    1900. 


STATE  OR  TERRITORY. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  division . 

New  York 

New  Tersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division. 


Maryland  ^ 
Virginia... 


West  Virginia  i . 
North  Carolina. 


Not  distributed  by  states. 
North  Central  division 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan.. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

lowa^ 

Missouri 


Not  distributed  by  states. 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


Louisiana  ^ 

■  Texas' 

Not  distributed  by  states  or  divisions. 


ivW) 

1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1903 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


<  1905 
hl900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


190.5 
1900 


1900 
1905 


«1905 
»1900 


433 
437 


112 

74 


SALARIED   OFFICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 


t-'apital. 


817S,847,566 
43.856,570 


17,906,324 
10,21.5,267 


Number. 


42 

8,034,743  : 

l,757.li87  '; 

10 
12 

8,582,781 
6, 692, 041 

34 
20 

1, 288, 800 
1,765,539 

:      98 

1.58 

Ii4.fl81,744 
lK.lifi2.651 

6 

l.SOS.llU 

i           48 
69 

10,997,474 
5, 728, 357 

:       ^ 

2,253,775 

39 
80 

32,028,980 
6,874,908 

11 

21,955,290 

118 
103 

66,228,008 
11,761,845 

18 
19 

7,492,386 
2,081,8.58 

16 
•11 

118,065 
17,190 

37 
30 

3,945,235 
908, 481 

10 

8 

1,684,501 
894,400 

10 
6 

1,080,367 
717,732 

3 
3 

7,091 
5, 895 

4 

108,841 

17 

22 

51,784,817 
7,020,479 

3 

4 

6,  705 
115,810 

94 
97 

26,951,375 
5,119,082 

54 
59 

21,268,822 
3,485,793 

37 
3.5 

5,6.59,448 
1.318,414 

3 

,314,  S75 

3 

23, 105 

11 

5 

2,780,105 
97,  725 

2,107 
3,368 


191 
376 


93 
137 


44 
204 


963 
1.148 


■  Included  in  "not  distributed  by  states"  in  11)05. 

2  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Delaware,  1:  Florida,  I: 
Georgia,  1;  Maryland,  5;  West  Virginia,  3. 

'  Included  in  "not  distributed  by  states"  in  1900. 

^  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Kansas,  2:  Nebraska,  1. 

'  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Iowa,  2:  Nebraska,  2. 


Salaries. 


$2, 456, 752 
3,884,071 


:?50 
509 


207,036 
42li.508 

84,818 
188, 629 

50, 062 
197,814 

72, 156 
40,065 

1,057,514 
1,371,925 


50 

49,118 

469 
469 

525,  888 
577.048 

136 

1.33,028 

620 
1,190 

757,  757 
1,:377.714 

118 
162 

115,649 
242, 606 

24 
4 

21,188 
1,500 

38 
87 

52, 637 
127,728 

123 
156 

143,568 
202,689 

78 
30 

93,596 
53,420 

220 

742 


WAGE-EARNERS  AXD 
WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


23,990 
29, 161 


600 

8,628 

.322,491 
741,291 


307  :         384, 2:» 
6.33  i         678,224 


222  300,  .3.57  1 

493  .924,758  [ 


85 
106 


83, 873 


108, 241 

34  i  45.225 


.34  I  30,215  ,1 

21  '  29,700  ' 


1,820 
3,232 


957 
1,020 


435 
1,935 


428 
257 


11,  645 
14,784 


2,002 

3,888 
6,061 

318 

6,323 
6,403 


6,793 
7.008 


1,000 
1,087 


147 
28 


796 
671 


937 
1,173 


305 
300 


3,574 
3,720 


3,376 
4,086 


2,711 
3,187 


654 
615 


356 
51 


Wages. 


S6, 776, 323 
7, 109, 821 


Miscellaneous 
j'     expenses. 


S38, 553,  794 
47,533,705 


653,077 
975, 294 


.317,513 
345, 704 


176, 366 
527, 195 


159, 198 
102, 393 


2,551,810 
2,593,433 


845,006 
1,082,226 


79, 765 


1,230,088 
869, 170 


2, 536, 987 
2,433,063 


370, 396 


51,654 
8,490 


275,  310 
217,034 


306, 615 
322, 817 


109, 545 
103, 958 


485 
1,434 


1,434,021 
1, 402, 549 

312 
6,900 

923,072 
1,073,681 


760, 063 
850,018 


1,59,884 
1.52,043 


71.620 
3,125 


90. 373 
12,  :fflO 


3,084,710 

5, 197,  no 

1,642,599 
2,032,836 

930, 491 
2,713,031 

511,620 
451,243 

14, 966, 228 
14, 134, 924 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


Value  of 
products. 


344,954,047 
.5.5,038,287 


$116,  767, 630 
103,  754, 362 


3, 186, 481 
4,069,746 


9, 174, 247 
6, 192, 103 


14,510,501 
19,907,862 


3,204,162 
4,381,425  I 

1,808,923 
1,734,072 

737,323  j 
2,424,108 

637,906 
423,245 

17.074,503 
11,285,700 


4.686,516 
4.082,291 


,s,  961, 772 
4.230,049 

3,426.215 

LS.  037, 970 
12.  9.53,  427 


2,381,568 
3,001,133 

95,466 
23,034 

1,853,588 
1, 549, 724 

1,328,739 
1,935,032 

843, 120 
845,656 


1,447 

43,385 

7, 961, 304 
12,511,008 

2,531 
40, 808 

5,425,099 
8,200,069 


2,-746, 892 
1,917,219 

83,125 
16,078 

1,885,172 
1,072,500 

1,780,476 
1,174,039 

568, 907 
472, 735 

1,044 

4.  .527 


10,889,403 
8,255,857 


40,472 

6,016,320 
6, 1.59, 134 


4,637.741 
7,182,022 


781,349 
557,149  1 


460,888 
6,009 


567, 250 
73,  7.50 


,200,595 
.221,257 


801,364 
516, 369 


421.508 
14,361 


621. 102 
58,601 


9,  448, 326 
13, 667, 877 

4,  973,  314 
4,6:i2,  101 

2, 1)56,  798 
7,  788, 379 

1,818,214 
1, 247, 397 

44,539,302 
:,2,745,719 


7, 054, 159 

10,662,268 
10, 707,  766 

1,362,978 

25, 488,  721 
13,620,816 

8,  388, 313 

45,767,206 
39,571,775 


7,247,292 
6, 752, 853 

267,543 
68, 230 

4,  .392, 362 
3,167,562 

3, 868, 729 
3,746,045 

1,973,775 
1,632,354 

4,421 
13, 700 

171,502 

27, 836, 422 
25,101,446 

5,170 
99,595 

15, 602, 236 
17, 573, 191 


13,117,000 
14, 948, 192 


2,355,314 
1,541,475 


1,083,524 

29,  722 


1,. 510, 660 
195, 800 


5  Included  in  "not  distributed  by  states  or  divisions"  in  1905. 
'  No  establishments  reported  in  1900. 

8  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  .Vrizona,  3:  California,  2; 
Colorado,  2:  Louisiana,  3;  Massachusetts.  1.  .  „  ,  ,       . 

9  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  .Vlabama,  1;  California,  1; 
Colorado,  2;  Massachusetts,  1. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Increases  in  value  of  products  of  36  p&r  cent  and  15.7 
per  cent,  respectively,  are  shown  for  the  South  Atlantic 
and  the  North  Central  divisions.  There  was  a  notable 
iucrease  in  North  Caroliaa,  $1 1,867,905,  or  87. 1  per  cent. 
Of  the  states  for  which  separate  figures  are  given  for 
both  census  years  in  these  two  divisions,  Virginia  and 
Minnesota  alone  reported  decreases. 

The  North  Atlantic  division  shows  a  large  decrease 
in  value  of  products,  and  a  slight  decrease  is  also  shown 
in  the  South  Central  division.  The  large  decline  in 
production  in  the  North  Atlantic  group  took  place 
entirely  in  New  Jersey,  which  decreased  from  $7,788,- 
379  in  1900  to  $2,656,798  at  the  census  of  1905,  due  to 
the  closing  of  one  very  large  factory  in  Jersey  City. 


In  the  South  Central  division  a  decrease  was  reported 
from  Kentucky.  The  statistics  for  three  establish- 
ments in  Louisiana  were  shown  for  1900,  but  for  1905 
they  are  necessarily  included  in  the  group  of  estabhsh- 
ments  "not  distributed  by  states  or  divisions"  to 
avoid  disclosure  of  individual  operations.  This  change 
accounts  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  apparent  net 
decrease  in  the  division. 

The  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue present  information  concerning  the  kinds  and 
quantities  of  materials  used  in  this  industry,  and  the 
amount  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff 
produced.  From  these  reports  Table  11  has  been 
compiled  for  the  calendar  year  1904. 


Table  H.— CHEWING  AND  SMOKING  TOBACCO  AND  SNUFF— QUANTITY  OP  MATERIALS   AND    PRODUCTS,  BY 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1904. 

[Compiled  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Cominissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  1905.] 

jnAxx:RiAL,s. 


STATE   OR  TERRITORY. 

Total. 

Unstemmed 
leaf. 

Stemmed 
leaf. 

Scraps. 

In  process. 

Stems. 

Licorice. 

Sugar. 

Other 
materials. 

tJnited  States 

Pounds. 
393,672,980 

Pounds. 
190,863,894 

Pounds. 
76,283,716 

Pounds. 
32,607,967 

Pounds. 
1,127,749 

Pounds. 
8,735,977 

PouTids. 
37,039,094 

Pounds. 
30,108,536 

Pounds. 
17,906,047 

Arizona i 

23,017 

1,357 

220,876 

66,  465 

33,824 

5,926,406 

2,626 

26,014 

4,409 

1,774 

15,308,824 

1,302,829 

806,833 

69,922 

44,173,041 

2,870,036 
16, 643, 653 

170,932 
15,883,078 

176,384 

69,919,540 

14,028 

94,500 

1,642 

28, 626, 670 

2,773 

16,324,977 

87,440,484 

850 

26, 326, 086 

2,867 
12,668 
6,031,698 
10,538 
1,269 

9,459 

10,116,252 

93,607 

2,126 

2,100 

33, 590, 103 

9,967 

5,390,624 

6,934,868 

3,206 

9,069 

56 

160,686 

10, 169 

3,779 

1,165 

29,145 

65, 465 

32,209 

Arkansas 

147 
15,289 

California 

2,340 

200 

8,144 

4,184 

10,988 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

739 
5,233,581 

670 

68 

3 

135 

Delaware 

692, 826 
738 

District  of  Columbia 

1,888 

25,769 

3,018 

1,774 

829,802 
272,436 
298,485 
67,363 
695,009 

136,047 

1, 610, 879 

15, 846 

3,896,800 

169,089 

1,849,269 

13,974 

92, 198 

1,228 

2,616,807 

2,773 

2,316,872 

1, 686, 585 

850 

9,962,250 

2,867 

12,568 

972,927 

Florida 

iS5 
227 

60 

Georgia 

176 

989 

Idaho 

Illinois 

9,027,642 

949,066 

374,358 

2,257 

18, 404, 782 

1,068,607 

8,041,676 

131,882 

6,676,327 

4,993 

10,406,669 

64 

2,302 

189 

9,359,082 

1,331,649 

17,285 

65 

39,035 
384 
595 

306,040 

1,505 

28,376 

931,993 

14,610 

11,047 

144 

6,980,442 

29,840 
350,467 

"i,' 735,' 967" 

2,021,008 

33,124 

61,514 

134 

4,564,784 

58,726 

663,011 

3 

2,184,148 

821,655 

14,430 

32,393 

24 

TnfliflTifi. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

10.798,089 

1,496,436 
3, 601, 507 

41,298 

3,603 
41,458 

3,700 
38,343 

1,661 

13,747 

9,463 

Louisiana 

76,877 

1,269,384 
19,  498 
20, 110 

Massachusetts 

3 

362,093 
641 

31,544,366 

Minnesota r 

1,818,467 

13,501,602 

7, 620, 408 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

225 
10,083 

New  Jersey 

7,721,606 

2,065,021 

2.920,426 

2,112,992 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

9,606,832 
73,380,456 

1,288,834 
3, 619, 636 

94,697 
98,252 

349,072 
305,  495 

877,946 
3,396,662 

397,553 
2, 440, 476 

494,171 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

1,459,805 

5,542,905 

18,409 

252,035 

3,024,317 

5,291,900 

774,464 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

4,206,959 

10,538 

1,189 

7,700 

88,' 566' 

i,"827' 

""i56,'883" 

"      'i2S,'33i' 

469,'565 

South  Dakota 

9,459 

67,392 

36,584 

1,905 

2,100 

601,197 

9,967 

4,080,648 

309,403 
3,200 

80 

Texas 

8,204,038 
52,509 

161,554 
622 
220 

426,  452 
3,274 

814,676 
210 

281,677 
408 

107,051 

61,812 

Utah 

Virginia 

18,877,619 

7,848,986 

170,751 

36,100 

2,367,724 

2,019,818 

Washington 

1,767,908 

i,9i6 
6,319,916 

ioo 

26,293 

364 
17,183 

2,862 
742,073 

300, 435 
148,560 

203,101 
205,587 

801,108 

Wyoming 

165,853 

fl 
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Table  11.-CHEWIN(t  AXD  SMOKING  TOBACCO  AND  SNUFF-QUANTITY  OF  MATERIALS  AND  PRODUCTS    BY 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1904— Continued. 

PROnUCTS. 


ST.\TE   OR  TERRITORY. 


United  States 


Arizona 

Arkansas. . . 
California  . . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut . 


Delaware 

District  ol  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


Illinois., 
Indiana. 
Iowa 


Kentucky. 


Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Missouri .... 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 
North  Dakota . . 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina . 


South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Vitgima 

Washington. . . 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


Pounds. 


IMug. 


Twist  and    | 
other  fonns  !     Fine  cut. 
of  leaf.       I 


Smoking. 


Pounds.       I      Pounds.  Pounds. 

103,379.270  ,S,783,211  |       12,151,003 


1,5, 328, 656 

1,229.091 

798, 317 

69,238 

40, 766, 729 


2,  539, 
14,691, 

172, 
14,975, 

183, 

68, 329, 

14, 

94, 

1, 

26.  435, 


2,' 
15,099,! 
68, 502,. 


:,773 

1,965 

,499 

850 

26,219,406 


2, 

12, 

5,592, 

7, 


9, 
7, 112, 


28,983,362 


4,936, 

6,671, 

3, 


1,360  '  .. 

1 

"47" 

22^,843 
66,331  |i..    . 

2S.24ti  j 

1 

33,780   ' 1                                  

4.*8li.897     ..                            !                            1 

2.957! 

25,412  1 _ ;   .    . 

4,218  ' 1 

1 , 774     . . 

:::;::::::::;: 

305,200  I 
4,338 


512,348 
859, 121 


I  1,632 

31,884,941  I         1,266,247 

31,200 


3, 143, 161 


•36,963,591 


6,659,186 


38,470 
34,387,689 


6,613,247 


5,403 


625 
'i'57i,'652' 


21,773,519 


56,637 


4,266,031 


3,070 
73, 413 


398,538 


1,242,469 


69, 308 


30 
2,900 


i,  572, 234 

400 

92,640 


2, 127, 460 


2,290,699 
8,595 


36,830 


423,276 


Pounds. 
149,151,690 


22,  765 
1,,303 
197,, 597 
65, 331 
33,403 

27 

2,957 

25, 412 

4,218 

1,774 

8,566,794 
360, 884 
705,  434 
67,606 

7, 430, 121 

2, 482, 605 

11,119,5190 

50,136 

10,349,290 

178, 362 

7,090,361 

14,028 

94,500 

1,366 

11,001,354 

2,773 

12,635,927 

34,041,397 

850 

19,198,669 

2,867 

12,568 

4,571,102 

7,866 

256 

9,434 
398, 834 
93,290 
2,125 
2,100 

7, 103, 804 

9,936 

4,949,788 

6,235,860 

3,206 


Snuff. 


Pounds, 
20,221,400 


4,386,870 


372,080 

4,348 

243 


25,720 

3,371,666 

122, 521 

71,961 

4,672 

9.731 


210 
1,647,413 


131, 799 


939,331 


3,895,126. 


7,064 


According  to  these  statistics,  North  Carolina  led  in 
the  production  of  this  class  of  tobacco  and  was  closely 
followed  by  IVIissouri.  Kentucky  came  third,  followed 
by  Virginia,  Xew  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  in  the  order  named. 
The  combined  production  of  the  6  leading  states 
named  was  259,237,123  pounds,  or  73.3  per  cent  of  all 
tobacco  in  this  class. 

The  aggregate  quantity  of  tax-paid  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco  and  snuff  withdrawn  for  consumption 
for  each  fiscal  year  from  1900  to  1905,  as  shown  by  the 
reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  is 
given  in  the  following  tabular  statement : 


Chevjing  and  sniohing   tobacco  and  snuff — quantity  withdrawn  for 

consumption:  1900  to  1905. 

[From  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.] 


YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30- 


1905. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 


Pounds. 


335, 620, 971 
348,808,290 
329,  495, 386 
313,719,475 
310, 793, 559 
293, 894,  453 


Tables  12  and  13  are  detailed  summaries  for  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  and  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and 
snuff,  respectively,  by  states  and  territories,  for  the 
census  of  1905. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  12.— CIGARS   AND   CIGARETTES— DETAILED 


il 

5  1 
6 

^ 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number ; 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerlfs,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworlters,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number - .  - 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Averagenumber  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during  each 
month : 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January '. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May : 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes,  not  including  internal  revenue 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  internal  revenue  taxes,  and  all  other 
sundry  expenses  not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost 

Principal  materials,  total  cost 

Purchased  in  raw  state 

Purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  matcriaxS '- - 

Freight - 

Products,  total  value - - 


United  States. 


16, 395 

$145, 135, 945 

$4, 453, 980 

$8,924,218 

$6,665,282 

$125,092,466 

18,  586 

7,129 
$6, 343, 682 

506 
81,085,236 

6,623 
S.-),  258, 446 

5,612 
$4, 852, 067 

1,011 
$406, 379 

163, 982 

115,218 

135, 418 

$65, 864, 978 

72, 970 
.S:!S,  198,064 

57, 174 
$16,  .SS!),901 

5,274 
$777,013 


69, 308 
69, 977 
71, 186 
71,849 
72, 343 
72, 104 
72, 299 
72, 755 
74, 387 
76, 274 
76, 997 
76, 161 

56, 398 
66,730 
56, 843 
54,330 
55, 396 
56, 327 
57, 313 
57,021 
.58,087 
59,292 
59, 626 
58, 725 

5,111 
5, 129 
5.092 
4,890 
4,816 
5,141 
5, 413 
5,566 
5, 518 
5,533 
5, 592 
5. 497 

$41,591,222 

$2,555,016 

$333, 098 

$38, 470, 299 

$232,809 

$81,134,561 

$69,914,255 

$69,291,011 

$623,244 

$324,996 

$117,761 

$17,  593 

$10,  432,  882 

$327,074 

S214.  :i50,051 


Alabama. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

32 

11 

20 

379 

$128, 101 

$78,045 

$23,053 

$1,244,645 

$11, 997 

$2, 100 

$225 

$43,180 

$13,  345 

$7,700 

$689 

$32,260 

$3,301 

$2,017 

$1,121 

$53,757 

$99,458 

$66,228 

$21,018 

$1,115,448 

37 

13 

24 

695 

13 

5 

■1 

72 

$10, 370 

$8,480 

.$1,028 

$65,541 

1 

$3,300 
11 

$3,600 

4 

$15,500 
62 

2 

$7,070 

,    $4,880 

$1,028 

$50,041 

11 

4 

2 

52 

$7,070 

$4,880 

$1,028 

$45,212 

10 
$4,829 

211 

90 

67 

2,199 

149 

66 

47 

1,517 

169 

73 

55 

1,785 

.577,263 

$46,520 

$35,184 

$822,633 

152 

57 

43 

1,423 

$74,532 

$41,793 

$.32,619 

$713,050 

9 

11 

1 

310 

$1,  785 

$2,825 

$520 

$97, 387 

8 

5 

11 

52 

$946 

$902 

$2,045 

$12,196 

138 

52 

43 

1,414 

155 

53 

43 

1,385 

149 

53 

44 

1,398 

156 

54 

43 

1,394 

156 

55 

45 

1,428 

155 

53 

45 

1,416 

152 

59 

46 

1,370 

143 

61 

42 

1,416 

148 

59 

42 

1,435 

157 

65 

43 

1,471 

■  157 

60 

41 

1,491 

158 

60 

39 

1,458 

9 

11 

1 

313 

12 

10 

1 

319 

12 

10 

1 

309 

12 

10 

1 

303 

9 

10 

1 

303 

8 

10 

1 

297 

9 

12 

1 

292 

9 

12 

1 

313 

7 

12 

1 

307 

7 

12 

1 

313 

6 

11 

1 

323 

8 

12 

1 

328 

7 

4 

10 

50 

9 

4 

10 

52 

8 

4 

10 

52 

8 

4 

10 

61 

7 

4 

11 

53 

7 

4 

12 

53 

10 

6 

11 

45 

10 

6 

10 

54 

7 

6 

12 

50 

8 

6 

12 

66 

S 

6 

12 

65 

7 

6 

12 

63 

$32, 803 

$28, 104 

$25,230 

$557,667 

$5,461 

$1,760 

12,184 

$82,000 

$868 

S501 

$141 

$5,707 

$26,424 

$25,853 

$22,905 

$469,710 

$50 
$74,354 

$250 
$1,097,194 

$37,869 

$85,142 

$63,467 

$31,250 

$74,346 

$928,526 

$62,518 

$31,250 

$74,346 

$928,511 

$949 
$157 

$15 
$938 

$25 

$167 

$49 

$25 

$1,658 

$15 
$10,112 

$10 
$10,134 

$123 
$158,858 

$5,096 

$554 

$898 

$470 

$7, 191 

$244,  370 

$144,970 

$227,234 

$3,192,331 

TOBACCO. 
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SUMMARY,  BY   STATES    AND   TERRITORIES:  1905. 


Colorado. 


Connecticut.      Delaware. 


District  of 
Columbia. 


117 
S299.467 
512. 640 
Sl!4.550  I 
$14,949  ! 
S247,3-Jb 
128 

23  ! 

827,740  I 

I 

6| 

58,490  i 

i; 

$19,250  ; 

14  i 
SIS.UHI 

3 
51,170 

566 

421 

481 

5308,327 

380 

$267,763  I 

90  i 
.?-i^.l46  I 
1 
11 
S2,  415 


357 
366 
3i4 
363 
365 
357 
366 
373 
393 
404 
415 
421 

84 


87 
85 
86 
87 
91 
95 
98 
97 
96 

U 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
U 
11 
11 
11 
1116,932 

518,583 
52,097 

595,720 

5532 
5336,305 
5287,482 
5287,482 


226 

51,173.806 

$38,235 

5100, 179 

528,792 

$1,006,  600  i 

253 

73 

$70,26,S 

4 
So.  200 

1.9 

SlM.Ol* 


19 
599,522 
$1,100 
&5, 100 
$2,675 
$90,747 
21 


4 
2,610 


4 

2.610 


25 
$77,0)4 
528,100 
517,900 
$1,960 
529, 074 


$1,0.50 


Florida.     ,    Georgia. 


208 

57,3.'«,9b:i 

$134,  &)4 

$371.  4S0 

$137.. 579 

Sb.74U,010  i 

284 

74(i 
$7Co,3.J4 


37 

5392, 998 

$1,250 

53,650 

522, 301 

5305, 797 

45 

2.S 
$1.5,  823 


$1,050 


(i9() 
.$.591.;s59 


Idaho. 


17 
$.!.5,980 
81.  700 
$0,  000 
.52,215 
$26,071 
19 

3 
$1,320 


1 
S.54U 


64 

4 

.1 

618 

27 

1  1 

-Si  .2, 340 

.52,  610 

$1.0.50 

$577,065 

72 
814,794 

$15, 589 

1 
$234 

$540  i 

-*'  :-K 

1,402 

263 

S4 

13,487 

352 

61 

1,193 

156 

:)5 

7,081 

184 

44 

1,267 

113 

60 

9, 15.57 

2.55 

42 

$7ii5. 542 

542.747 

-S3U,  413 

$5,  .577. 106 

$81,323 

529,736 

1.1115 

.5(1 

55 

7,938 

83 

34 

$&S9, 942 

524,  li24 

$29,986 

$5,057,648 

540,247 

$27, 244 

22  ti 

50 

1 

1,700 

160 

4 

.571,552 

517,075 

$375 

5516,599 

$39,631 

51,305 

2.T 

7 

1 

19 

12 

4 

$4,04-5 

$1,04S 

$52 

52,859 

$1,445 

51,187 

966 

96 

60 

7,325 

82 

24 

9T7 

93 

63 

■7,3&S 

79 

24 

97^ 

91 

63 

7,619 

88 

24 

Wo 

10 

63 

7,715 

86 

25 

997 

38 

55 

7,742 

80 

35 

1,021 

41 

50 

6,922 

77 

36 

1,041 

32 

47 

7,857 

69 

41 

1,033 

36 

50 

8,075 

72 

45 

1,030 

39 

56 

8,255 

78 

45 

1,051 

40 

64 

8,768 

82 

38 

1,060 

45 

66 

8,992 

98 

37 

1,067 

46 

69 

8,618 

105 

34 

232 

139 

1 

1,604 

171 

3 

221 

132 

1 

1,598 

160 

3 

220 

128 

1 

1,673 

165 

3 

223 

92 

1 

1,596 

172 

3 

228 

13 

1 

1,623 

179 

4 

230 

15 

1 

1,482 

174 

4 

227 

13 

1 

1,691 

155 

4 

225 

13 

1 

1,726 

140 

6 

226 

11 

1 

1,749 

147 

6 

225 

13 

1 

1,912 

147 

4 

230 

14 

1 

1,992 

158 

5 

225 

17 

1 

1,854 

152 

5 

22 

7 

1 

17 

14 

4 

22 

8 

1 

20 

13 

4 

22 

8 

1 

20 

13 

4 

22 

7 

1 

18 

11 

4 

21 

8 

1 

18 

20 

4 

21 

7 

1 

19 

16 

4 

23 

5 

1 

17 

12 

4 

23 

7 

1 

19 

11 

4 

24 

7 

1 

20 

10 

4 

25 

8 

1 

19 

8 

4 

26 

6 

1 

21 

8 

4 

25 

6 

1 

20 

8 

4 

5290,775 

528,799 

$13,779 

$2,366,743 

$60,588 

$11,816 

533,915 

53,414 

$2,560 

$49,068 

$3,504 

51,980 

$2,900 

5207 

$610 

$15,008 

52,286 

5286 

$253,690 

$25,178 

510,609 

$2,301,980 

554,798 

59,550 

5270 

$687 
56,595,555 

$852,251 

$62,664 

532,853 

5124,180 

$42,6.32 

5764,166 

$53,  .530 

528,166 

55,950,283 

$105,619 

$35,500 

5763,278 

$53,. 513 

$28,156 

$5,9.32,305 

$105,619 

$35,500 

$888 
55,853 

517 
$330 

$10 
$226 

517,978 
5574 

$70 

574 

$1,405 

5277 

$.35 

$1,.504 

5690 

$41 

57 

$15 
$17,  .500 

574,810 

$7,789 

$3,945 

5604,998 

55, 560 

56,010 

5678 

8481 

5.38, 196 

$286 

51,351 

,349,710 

$160,676 

$98,318 

$16,764,276 

$296,417 

$104,471 

1,7,SS 

$5, 1.57,  197 

.$.552.  91.5 

$S12,  660 

$196,  244 

$3.. 595, 378 

1,993 

333 
5262,540 

30 

545, 956 

303 
$216,585 

244 

$195,2.57 

59 
521,298 

8,292 

5,844 

6,675 

$3,  463,  018 

5,085 
$2,950,313 

1,329 
$472, 405 

261 
540,300 


4,925 
4,886 
4,894 
5,102 
5,090 
4,981 
4,875 
5,019 
5,105 
6,322 
.5,387 
5,432 

1,311 
1,278 
1,246 
1,316 
1,328 
1,306 
1,261 
1,283 
1,325 
1,408 
1,448 
1,448 

243 
242 
249 
253 
267 
262 
267 
268 
270 
272 
275 
274 

51,796,083 
5217, 586 
524,. 303 

51,652,594 


54,109,626 
$3,527,638 
53,514,204 

813.1.34 
$37,(^11 
S4,S29 


Indian  Ter- 
ritory, 


$6,905 
51,000 
51,000 
5893 
54, 012 
9 


7 
$2,958 

5 
52,574 


Iowa. 


52,065 
5482 
$117 

51,466 


55,487 
54,  .533 
54, 533 


549 


5524,390 

514,852 

$11,669,485 


5905 
4,'375" 


.536 

$1,. 36,5,  000 

8115,238 

$1.5S,  069 

854,  911 

$1,009,782 

609 

100 
574,956 


$11,0 


93 


$50,982 

17  ! 
$6,594 

3,125 

2,311 

2,521 

S988, 393 

1,411 
$/.52.906 

941 

S214,  625 

169 
S20.  .Sti2 


1,341 

1,341 

1,338 

1,386 

1,  415 

1,441 

1,438 

1,423 

1,435 

1,439 

1,467 

1,468 

997 

985 

855 

862 

841 

864 

966 

925 

992 

1,008 

1,004 

993 

170 

169 

123 

125 

127 

128 

176 

185 

202 

210 

210 

204 

$542,063 

$43,695 

$10,030 

$488,243 

596 

51,497,,M'i 

51,300,123  I 

51,299.712 

$411 

$7,251 

.52,037  1 

8198 

5182,912 

55,305 

53,637,078 


440 

51,  489, 923 

$51,440 

8187,  644 

•51*3,  .592 

$1,157,247 

499 

137 
5117, 883 

18 

.821,384 


108 
,363 


11 
55,136 


1,771 
2,040 

$838,  699 

1,266 
5636, 669 

676 
$188,335 


513, 095 


1,225 
1,223 
1,188 
1,219 
1,260 
1,270 
1,275 
1,282 
1,298 
1,310 
1,323 
1,319 

643 
657 
695 
627 
636 
642 
655 
647 
698 
740 
780 
792 


94 

94 

97 

92 

100 

101 

95 

102 

102 

101 

102 

$556,129 

557,065 

510,882 

5487, 574 


51,199,642 
51,052,246 
51,052,238 

58 

56,289 

5951 

.525 

$1.32. 0b8 

55,  m '3 

53,187,522 


Kansas. 


172 
5512, 237 
524, 095 
581,860 
526, 236 
5380,056 
206 

23 
517,066 

1 
5900 


516,166 

20 
$15,316 


713 
546 


5238, 110 


364 
5176, 799 


555,075  I    23 

42      26 
5ti,2.%  ,    27 


345 
343 
356 
365 
370 
368 
367 
307 
-370 
374 
376 


171 
184 
185 
191 
194 
183 
182 
193 
194 
193 
196 
191 

41 
41 
42 
42 
41 
41 
41 
42 
44 
42 
44 
43 

5139,119 
518,743 
53,504 

5116,828 

$44 

$340,650 

5294, 446 

5293,3.33 

51,113 

52,679 

5190 

5.39 

540,656 

52,640 

5910, 121 
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United  States. 

Alabama. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

7S 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

325 
6,862 

94 
4,087 

52 
4U 

3 
3 

74 
793 

277 

1,388 

180 

3 
22 

8n 

81 

Owned — 

Engines- 
Steam— 

Number 

s? 

Horsepower 

83 

Gas  and  gasoline- 

84 

Horsepower .  .  . 

IK 

Water  motors — 

Number 

8fi 

Horsepower 

87 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

88 

Horsepower .'  ...  . 

m 

Rented— 

Electric  motors- 
Number.  . . 

3 

16 
6 

90 

Horsepower 

91 

TOBACCO. 
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Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Delaware. 

District  of 
Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indian  Ter- 
ritory. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

6 
23 

Kansas. 

0 

1 
2 

i 

1 

10 
155 

2 
115 

5 
99 

1 
■SO 

2 
17 

79 

SO 

. 

SI 

1 

1 

tf? 

1 
5 

1 
10 

S3 

i  

S4 

' 

'' 

85 



SI 

9 

.3 
7 

S7 

1       : - 

ss 

211 

i 

23 

:)2 

4 
19 

6 
18 

1 
1 

89 

12 
25 

9(1 



1 

91 

i 

1 

1 

1 
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Kentuckv. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. : 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Oflicers  of  corporations — 

Number '. 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number .\ 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

IjCast  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  IG  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during  each 
month : 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May , 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October , 

November 

December , 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January , 

February 

March .' 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March : 

April , 

May 

June 

July :.;::;:: 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes,  not  including  internal  revenue 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  internal  revenue  taxes,  and  aU  other  sun- 
dry expenses  not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost 

Principal  materials,  total  cost 

Purchased  in  raw  state 

Purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form 

Fuel ; ; ; ; 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

.Mi  other  matrrials 

Freight 

Products,  total  value 


184 

SI,  422, 335 

$149, -110 

S79;  420 

J48,  465 

.51,146,040 

193 

75' 
370,966 

14 
321,137 

61 
$49,829 

53 

346, 855 


$2,974 

1,646 

1,094 

1,268 

S466, 823 

645 
$324, 625 

491 
$123, 691 

122 

317, 507 


626 
616 
627 
650 
642 
653 
649 
649 
648 
663 
669 
648 

511 
468 
446 
433 
447 
483 
502 
503 
511 
538 
660 
610 

126 
112 
106 
107 
112 
131 
137 
136 
126 
130 
122 
120 

$307,606 
$23,381 
$6,  434 

$277, 691 


Maine. 


$713,881 

$620,728 

3618,023 

$2,705 

$1,699 

$1,444 

$41 

$88,984 

$985 

$1,796,049 


22 

$2,025,646 

$19, 320 

$104, 135 

$78, 384 

31,823,806 

17 

136 

368, 694 

7 
$17,085 

129 
$51, 609 

81 
341, 627 


1,669 

1,132 

1,335 

3329, 648 

293 
$105, 273 

930 
$203,007 

112 
$21, 368 


284 
282 
243 
236 
306 
287 
296 
306 
304 
337 
339 


1,008 
998 
833 
789 
895 
892 
918 
937 
951 

1,005 
974 

94 

108 

117 

92 

107 

103 

113 

116 

126 

126 

122 

121 

$244,283 

$9,  421 

$7,203 

3227, 659 


$569,854 
$495,069 
$495,009 


$624 
31,342 


$71,702 

$1,217 
$1,427,803 


64 

$136, 675 

S3, 160 

$10,250 

$10, 424 

$112, 841 

76 


$5, 276 


Maryland. 


$6,276 

6 

$4, 308 

2 
$968 

319 

209 

244 

$122,810 

189 
$109, 143 

55 
$13, 667 


177 
174 
172 
180 
183 
191 
205 
205 
199 
197 
192 
193 

62 
60 
60 
58 
58 
56 
48 
51 
47 
50 
64 
66 


355, 767 

.57.845 

$804 

347, 108 


3181,524 
$166,714 
$156,714 


$1,196 
$601 


$22,238 

$876 

$449, 563 


340 

35,017,841 

$80, 476 

$424,241 

$359, 147 

$4,163,978 

386 

166 
3124, 673 

6 
$10,600 


Massachusetts. 


32,342,002 
$63,406 
$99,955 
$96,583 

$2,082,058 
392 

164 
$199,861 

21 
844,993 


160 

143 

$114,073 

$164,858 

141 

110 

3106, 175 

$137,867 

19 

33 

$8,898 

$16,991 

3,630 

4,190 

1,986 

3,017 

2,844 

3,575 

$1,033,703 

$2,331,446 

1,402 

2,519 

$621,440 

31,939,739 

1,283 

1,033 

$388,048 

$387,481 

159 

23 

$24,215 

34,226 

1,267 

2,264 

1,283 

2,404 

1,403 

2,425 

1,436 

2,447 

1,418 

2,498 

1,431 

2,533 

1,403 

2,620 

1,406 

2,634 

1,436 

2,704 

1,443 

2,622 

1,460 

2,600 

1,439 

2,477 

1,301 

947 

1,309 

1,003 

1,628 

1,101 

1,507 

1,070 

1,381 

1,024 

1,384 

956 

1,298 

1,024 

1,160 

1,039 

1,108 

1,088 

1,100 

1,102 

1,169 

1,042 

1,151 

1,000 

160 

21 

165 

22 

195 

22 

193 

25 

175 

23 

178 

24 

168 

24 

144 

22 

136 

25 

124 

25 

137 

24 

133 

19 

$1,130,004 

$912,247 

$45. 108 

$92,436 

$12,962 

$16, 164 

$1,068,370 

$799,168 

$3,574 

$4,499 

$1,634,305 

32,491,623 

31,3^0,373 

$2,238,422 

$1,337,919 

$2,234,455 

$2, 454 

$3,967 

35,508 

$7, 461 

$6,659 

$3,039 

$249 

$74 

$278,754 

$232,028 

$2,762 

310,599 

$4,648,003 

$6,577,810 
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S930 

S;2,904 
8329,431 

406  I   77 
S2, 599, 248  I   78 
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Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

79 

Of) 

Power: 

3 
60 

1 
20 

2 
82 

1 
60 

3 
163 

1 
35 

1 
4 

16 
2S 

Owned— 

Engines- 
Steam— 

fJT 

S3 

Gas  and  gasoline^ 

. 

2 

8 

2 
2 

SI 

QFj 

Water  motors — 

00 

S7 

Electric  motors— 

88 

Rented— 

Electric  motors— 

1 

5 

25 

1 
7 
26 

17 
124 

12 
18 

<X> 

91 
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Michigan. 

1 

Minnesota.     Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska.      Nevada. 

New 
Hampshire. 

New  Jersey. 

12 
1,113 

7 

New  Mexico. 

New  York. 

«8 
1,405 

28 
939 

13 

80 

North 
Carolina. 

4 
161 

2 
30 

i 

10 
80 

6  ' 

79 

20  1 

80 



825 

82 

2i; : i 1 ; 

81 

-  1                            1                                                         1                         , 

; 

84 

:                  1 

8*1 

86 



1 

22 
183 

11 

99 

6 

2 
65 

67 

277 

44 

87 

88 

14 
80 

6    

13 
131 

89 

13  i 

90 

1 

91 

'                      I 
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68 
69 
70 
71 

72  I 
73, 

74  ! 

75  I 

76  ■ 

77  I 

78  ■ 


Number  of  establishments. 
Capital,  total 

Land. 


Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries _ 

Proprietors  and  firm  members _ 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number .' 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number _ 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc.— 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men- 
Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year ., , 

A^'erago  number ', i .' 

Total  wages ■ 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages , 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages _ , 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

W  ages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during  each 
month : 
Men  16  years  and  over- 
January 

February 

March.  .*..._ , 

April , 

May , 

June 

July 

August 

Septeml.)er. .- 

October _ 

Novemlier _ _ .  _ 

December __ __ 

Women  16  ycu.rs  and  over- 
January  _ 

February _ _ : . 

March . ." , 

April , 

May : 

June _ 

July '. 

August _ 

September _ _ 

October 

November 

December _ 

Children  under  16  ye;ir.s  — 

January _ _ .   . .     .     

February _ _ 

March 

April 

May ) _ 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October 

No  vcml  )er 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes,  not  including  internal  revenue _ 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  internal  revenue  tuxes,  and  all  other 
sundry  expenses  not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work _ 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost _ 

Principal  materials,  total  cost 

Purchased  in  raw  state _   

Purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

J'roducts,  totnl  value 


North 
Dakota. 


27 

S34, 672 

S5, 100 

S9,050 

S2,035 

$18, 487 

30 


Ohio. 


44 

27 

30 

S16,019 

27 
S15.734 

1 
S150 

2 
SI  35 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 

i 

3 

1 

SI  1.097 

Sl,li20 

S42:i 

89.054 


$29,200 

S24, 1122 
S24,  (122 


S72 


1,311 

S8, 1 54, 358 
$228, 730 
$439, 115 
$,'i51,176 

S17, 136,  337 
1,471 


504 


?417 


$3,7(11 

8337 

$76,  443 


32 

$56, 288 


472 
$361,021 


$330, 327 

84 
$30, 694 

12,765 

8,765 

10, 175 

$3,641,820 

3,776 
$1,873,526 

6,994 
SI.  609, 141 

406 
$59, 153 


3, 646 
3,680 
3,678 
3,742 
3,742 
3,658 
3,762 
.3,712 
3,822 
3,948 
.3,935 
3,975 

C,  066 
0,088 
6,710 
.5,330 
6,494 
6,666 
5,966 
6,036 
6,240 
6, 522 
6, 506 
6.324 

376 
366 
348 
284 
290 
368 
406 
436 
448 
604 
638 
508 

$2,726,413 
$170, 5(19 
.$31.(109 

$2. 505. nil 

.$19,224 

$4.7.53,047 

S4.O.S7,023 

S4.077..S42 

89.  ISI 

$20,936 

$9,430 

$.597 

$(121 ,  S(19 

$13,192 

$13,241,230 


Oklahoma. 


$48, 622 

$13,850 

$7, 120 

$3,056 

$24,  596 

47 


85 

66 

69 

$24,  543 

48 
$22, 698 

3 

$706 


$1,139 


$16,217 

$2,343 

S456 

$13, 418 


Oregon. 


$48,231 
$40,149 
.$40, 149 


'  Includes  1  establishment  in  Alaska. 


$783 

$35 

$60 

SS, 636 

$668 

$116, 094 


54 

$123, 476 

$6,900 

$8,250 

$11,948 

$96,378 

65 

5 
$3,950 

1 
$1,000 

4 
$2,960 


$2,650 

1 
$300 

191 

135 

163 

$92, 242 

120 
$76, 743 

33 
$13,276 

10 
$2,223 


120 
120 
122 
122 
121 
117 
117 
120 
124 
119 
119 
119 

26 
26 
26 
40 
40 
41 
41 
41 
41 
26 
25 
26 


10 

.$51,548 

.$8,239 

S792 

$42.. 51 7 


$179. 173 

$100, 140 

$159,740 

$400 

S900 

%\2h' 

$15,  520 

$2,488 

$396, 597 


Pennsylvania. 


2,774 
$22,082,481 
$964,762 
$2,240,682 
$1,033,877 
$17,843,160 
3,096 

1,324 
$1,044,682 

64 
$166,035 

1,260 
$878,647 

1,059 
$792, 114 

201 
$86, 533 

35,918 

26,731 

30,330 

$10,278,800 

14,387 
$6,095,798 

14,336 
$3,956,441 

1,597 
$226,561 


13,643 
13,887 
13,960 
14, 157 
14,176 
14,384 
14,323 
14,386 
14,660 
14,938 
16,177 
14,954 

13,844 
13,934 
14,002 
13,626 
14,799 
14,404 
14, 664 
14,390 
14,592 
14,606 
14,737 
14,434 

1,540 
1,531 
1,522 
1.494 
1,473 
1,605 
1,661 
1,766 
1,654 
1,658 
1,652 
1,628 

$7,810,258 
$329, 621 
$38, 618 

$7,387,749 

$64,270 

$16,278,966 

$12,958,908 

$12,955,416 

S3, 492 

$66,384 

$20,274 

$2, 157 

$2,162,710 

$68,533 

$39,079,122 
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Rhode 
Island. 


38 
$183, 910 
SU,  884 
J28,950 
$6,439 
1136, 637 
43 

4 
tS,616 

2 
S3, 650 

2 

$1,966 


$1,966 


South 
Carolina. 


South 
Dakota. 


Tennessee. 


Texas. 


248  I 
174 

217 
S12S,S17 

15S 
$107,831. 

58; 

$20,825 

ll 
$156 


142 
143 
147 
152 
154 
157 
171 
173 
173 
166 
165 
153 


.56 
511 
53 
60  ' 
02  ' 
01  1 
62 
64 
60 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$50,246 
$2,906 
$2,978 

$44,362 


$135,019 

$120.  .597 

$112, 479 

$8,118 

$696 

835 

$15 

$13, 379 

$297 

$358, 124 


$699,296 


$90,663 

$608,633 

5 

25 
$22,874 

1 
$1,215 

24 
$21,659 

18 
$19,910 

6 

?1.749 

515 

382 

446 

$74,113 

39  ! 
$9,199 

358  I 
S.5*,797 

49 
Sti.117 


356 
330 
337 
314 
399 
410 
356 
.371 
305 
326 

51 
51 

52 
51 
.50 
52 
49 
.50 
48 
47 
43 
44 

$64,866 

$.3,570 

.$525 

$60,771 


$108. 289 
$8.5,742 
$85,742 


S30 

$1,156 

$5 

$21,346 

$10 

$257,078 


47 

$124,  674 

$14,350 

$8,225 

$7,  704 

$94,395 

55 

5 
$4,620 


5 
$4,620 


54,620 


■20.5 

152 

167 

Sst.,ii.'HK 

143 

*M,614 

15  I 

.S3 ,  5S5 


$1,737 


132 
130 
135 
137 
143 
137 
157 
151 
144 
152 
150 
148 

12 
13 
14 
14 
14 
16 
15 
16 
16 
17 
17 
16 

10 

!^ 

9 
9 


10 

,      9 

11 

9 

10 

9 

$48,933 

$6,954 

$718 

$41,0.56 

$205 

$127, 3.36 

$112, 073 

Sill.. 3.53 

$720 

$683 

$130 


$13,263 
$1, 191 

$.327, 817 


40 

.?134.  21.7 

$9,750 

S'22,400 

?4,724 

$97,393 

411 

11 
$9,196 


83 

$261,  567 

$21,025 

$54,  860 

$12, 280 

$173,396 

96 

10 
$15,554 


11 
$9,196 

10 

$8,776 

1 
$420 

291 

197 

234 

$127, 540 

200 
$120,039 

13  ' 
$4,694  I 

21 
$2,813 


212 
211 
204 
198 
193 
184 
191 
182 
187 
198 
213 


13 
13 
12 
14 
13 
12 
11 
12 
13 
14 
14 
15 

21 
23 
22 
20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
21 
21 
21 
22 

$63, 439 

.$5,  ,380 

$726 

$57,095 

$238 
$134, 622 
$118,648 
$118,648 


$6.50 


10 
$15,554 


10 
$15,554  I 


Utah. 


$106,388 

$1,300 

$1,800 

$3,845 

$99,  443 

33 


$6,925 


Vermont.  '     Virginia. 


>Vashing- 
ton.i 


West  Vir- 
ginia. 


440 

314 

330 

$155,398 

228  ; 
$131,^07  1 


220 
227 
227 
221 
222 
212 
219 
227 
230 
229 
241 
255 


79 
73 
90 
101 
107 

19 
18 
18 
18 
18 
17 
19 
20 
20 
16 
16 
17 

$76, 929 
$7, 598 
$1,607 

S67, 013 

$51 
$196,  365 
$165,811 
$105,811 


190 

125 

140 

$108,533 

116 
.8102, .528 
I 
13  I 
$3,514  i 

11 
$2,491 


119 
109 
108 
112 
114 
118 
118 
119 
115 
123 
118 
119 

14 
14 
14 
12 
12 
10 
11 
12 
12 
1.5 
15 
15 


11 

11 

9 

11 

12 

14 

11 

12 

11 

12 

$32, 506 

S4, 921 

$.502 

$27,083 


$110,722  I 
$96,S39  ! 
.$96,  8.39 


$14,252 
S992 
$404,241  I 


S373 

$2 

$28 

$20, 808 

$.3,343 

$519, 931 


$155 
$90  I 

"'$ii,'733'' 

$1,905  I 

$297,918  ; 


23 

95 

103 

'■4.S ,  44'.l 

$12,4X0,175 

$191,  806 

SSOO 

$.52,690 

$19,625 

.$3,000 

.$502,374 

$24,960 

$2, 343 

.$K4ti,968 

$9,435 

$42,306 

$11,078,143 

$137,786 

21  i 

104 

115 

3 
$2,652 


$0,925  j     $2,652 


$6,925     $2,652 


94 

66 

77 

839,715 


$.38,170 


$19, 079 

$5,189 

$376 

$14,114 


$45, 591 
839,093 
$39,093 


171 
$140,657 

13 
$19,974 

158 
$120,683 

144 
$113,888 

14 
$6,795 

5,224 

3,419 

4,043 

$984, 233 

1,080 

S34X,45S 


$588,815 


1,196 
1,132 
1,212 
1,055 
1,004 
1,045 
1,051 
1,011 
1,007 
1.106 
1.075 
1,060 

2,998 
3,069 
3, 147 
2,772 
2,652 
2,706 
2,493 
2,437 
2,488 
2.5.52 
2,516 
2.426 

274 
280 
2S7 
284 
272 
271 
276 
202 
267 
274 
273 
274 

$2,. 323, 487 
$12,  .520 
$10, 552 

$2.. 300, 415 


4 
$3,900 


4 
$3,900 

4 
$3,900 


320 

234 

258 

$176,725 

231 
$167,475 

26 
.SS,990 

1 
$2110 


228 
223 
221 
220 
221 
225 
223 
232 
233 
247 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

$82, 353 

812. 098 

$1,762 

$68,  493 


$687 
$.50 


$127,492 


81,977,0(i9 

$1.I»0,  4.57 

$l.li05,.5.58 

$44.  899 

$10. 422 

$1,978 

S2,  2CiO 

S3in.  2.'i2 

81,070 

$6,105,930 


8228,  730 

.'5190,893 

$190,543  I 

$350  I 

.'i  1,684 

$36' 

$29,.56S 

$l.,,5,53 

S610, 078 


79 
$541,970 
$49,700 
$85,. 375 
813,900 
$.392,995 
81 

31 
$26,186 

5 
$5,920 

26 
$20,266 

23 
$18,969 

3 
$1,297 

1,311 

1,070 

1,194 

$580,541 


$482,937 

340 
$82,106 

132 
$15,498 


700 
713 
709 
717 
724 
719 
713 
710 
745 
749 
742 
723 

:«7 
353 
3.39 
350 
343 
332 
336 
329 
345 
342 
336 
338 

125 
126 
123 
134 
134 
135 
136 
136 
160 
145 
123 
107 

$382, 806 
$12, 769 
$3,359 

$366,678 


$405, 424 
$344, 555 
$344, 555 


81,292 
$740 

$88 

.?31,064 

-?27,6&5 

81,505,429 


AX'isconsin. 

Wyoming. 

757 

12 

1 

.$2,072,889 

$27,796 

2 

8187,745 

$400 

: 

$.332,650 

$1,500 

. 

$77,052 

$1,545 

r 

$1,474,842 

$24,351 

(j 

840 

14 

V 

131 

1 

8 

$107,625 

$400 

8 

9 

10 

$11,200 

11 

122 

1 

12 

.$96,425 

$400 

13 

108 

1 

14 

$91,162 

$400 

IS 

14 

16 

$5,213 

17 

2,970 

34 

IS 

2,300 

22 

19 

2,505 

27 

21 

$1,086,203 

$15,534 

21 

1,807 

22 

22 

$949,550 

$14,335 

23 

467 

2 

24 

$113,554 

$780 

2£ 

171 

3 

2f 

$23,099 

$419 

2- 

1,790 

17 

■2f 

1,808 

18 

■2i 

1,852 

19 

31 

1,893 

23 

3 

1,915 

25 

3i 

1,934 

23 

3: 

1,881 

23 

3^ 

1,887 

22 

3,- 

1,875 

24 

3f 

1,883 

24 

3- 

1,840 

23 

:» 

1,846 

23 

3S 

450 

2 

4r 

454 

2 

4: 

468 

0 

42 

460 

2 

4; 

460 

0 

4' 

4.52 

0 

4.^ 

476 

■1 

4h 

468 

2 

47 

476 

9 

48 

476 

2 

4i 

484 

2 

.5( 

480 

2 

51 

155 

3 

52 

163 

3 

.5; 

161 

9 

5. 

170 

3 

.5.5 

163 

3 

51 

169 

3 

57 

181 

4 

5^ 

176 

3 

.5f 

175 

4 

(.( 

178 

2 

6: 

180 

3 

62 

181 

3 

o: 

8695, 448 

$6,096 

64 

SSO, 178 

81,099 

Bt 

$11,543 

$113 

6( 

$6,32. 937 

$4,884 

6' 

$790 

fi> 

$1, 617, 341 

$14, 064 

6< 

.$1,387,267 

$12, 134 

VI 

$1,385,914 

812, 134 

V 

$1,353 



Vi 

$13, 910 

7 

$3,388 

7 

$2; 374" 

7 

7 

$9,962 
4,372,139 


$156 
S49, 105 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  12.— CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES— DETAILED 


North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

79 

Power: 

38 
535 

5 
145 

13 

112 

1 
3 

82 
1,327 

32 
792 

15 
146 

1 

1 

15 
97 

62 
279 
12 

m 

Total  horsepower 

81 

Owned — 
Engines- 
Steam— 

8i! 

Horsepower 

S3 

Gas  and  gasoline- 

1 
3 

84 

Horsepower  

»i 

Water  motors — 

Number 

8fi 

Horsepower 

87 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

3 
125 

25 
128 
25 

88 

Horsepower 

S9 

Rented- 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

90 

Horsepower 

91 

Other  Itind,  horsepower 

— 

TOBACCO. 
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Rhode 
Island. 

South 
Carolina. 

South 
Dakota. 

1 
Tennessee,   j      Texas. 

Utah.     1 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Washing- 
ton. 

West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 

2 
3 

1 
2 

44 

9 
1,380 

11 
1,032 

3 

5 
18 

79 

55 

SO 

1 
20 

1 
25 

81 

82 

1 ' ' 

2 
5 

83 

81 

85 

1 

?. . . 

j                    30 
320 

4 
28 

87 

1 
1 

6 
44 

3 
13 

89 

90 

10 

»1 

I 

1 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  13.— CHEWING  AND  SMOKING  TOBACCO  AND  SNUPF- 


1  Number  of  establishments 

2  Capital,  total 

3  Land 

4  Buildings , . 

5  Machinery,  tools,  and  implements '.. 

6  Cash  and  sundries.- 

7  Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

8  Total  number 

9  Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

10  Number 

11  Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

12  Total  number 

13  Total  salaries 

Men— 

14  Number 

15  Salaries 

Women — 

16  Number 

17  Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

18  Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

19  Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  th    war 

20  Average  number "      

21  Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

22  Average  number 

23  Wages i 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

24  Average  number 

25  Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

26  Average  number 

27  Wages 1 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during 

each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

28  January 

29  February 

30  March 

31  April : 

32  May 

33  June 

34  July 

36  August 

36  September 

37  October 

38  November 

39  December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

40  January 

41  February 

42  March 

43  April 

44  May 

45  June 

48  J  uly 

47  August 

48  September 

.49  October 

50  November 

51  December 

Children  under  16  years — 

52  January , 

53  February 

54  March ^ 

55  April 

66  May ._. 

57  June 

58  July 

59  August 

60  September 

61  October 

62  November ''_ 

63  December ' ' ' " 

64  Miscellaneous  expenses,  total [" 

65  Rent  of  works 

66  Taxes,  not  including  internal  revenue [_ 

67  Rent  of   offices,  interest,  insurance,  internal  revenue  taxes,  and  all 

other  sundry  expenses  not  hitherto  included. 

68  Contract  work 

69  Materials  used,  aggregate  cost [[ 

70  Principal  materials,  total  cost [[ 

71  Purchased  in  raw  state '[ 

72  Purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form 

73       Fuel ; ; 

74  Rent  of  power  and  heat _ 

75  Mill  supplies "_ 

76  All  other  materials 

77  Freight ; . ; ; 

78  Products,  total  value 

1  Includes   establishments   distributed   as  follows:   California,  2:  Colorado, 
Massaohusetts,  1;  Nebraska,  1:  A\'e£t  Virginia,  3. 


United 
States. 


433 

$178,847,556 
$2,040,974 
$7,871,103 
36,255,770 

$162, 679, 709 
426 

2,107 
$2,  456,  752 

189 
$530, 555 

1,918 
$1,926,197 

1,745 
$1,852,946 

173 
$73,251 

29, 494 

19, 187 

23,990 

$6,77,5,325 

12, 721 
$4,212,639 

9,127 
$2,241,081 

2.142 
$321,605 


II, 460 
12,312 
12,776 
12, 749 
13,042 
13,217 
12,606 
12,753 
13, 179 
12, 943 
13,070 
12, 555 

8,184 
8,786 
9,128 
9,289 
9,505 
9,671 
9,003 
9,184 
9,441 
9,069 
9,242 
9,022 

1,826 
2,007 
2,118 
2,180 
2,309 
2,410 
2,247 
2,208 
2,215 
2.090 
2,098 
1,997 

$38, 553, 794 
$157, 182 
$281,961 

$38,083,259 

$31,392 

$44,954,047 

$37, 743, 969 

$31,347,252 

$6,396,717 

$444,243 

$26, 144 

$37, 937 

$6, 509, 133 

$192,  621 

$116,767,630 


Arizona. 


3 

$4,025 


$725 

$3,300 

3 


$1,032 


2 
$1,032 


Illinois. 


$2, 170 
$300 


$1,645 

$225 
$2,862 
$1,905 
$1,905 


$817 

$140 

$8,200 


37 

$3,945,235 

$70,777 

$87, 914 

$185,  450 

$3,601,094 

39 

38 
$52,637 

6 
$19, 767 

32 
$32, 870 

27 
$30,144 

5 
$2, 726 

873 

698 

796 

$275,310 

240 
$128, 667 

549 
$145, 426 

7 
$1,217 


226 
224 
223 
249 
249 
255 
250 
238 
237 
236 
248 
245 

.511 
498 
478 
548 
581 
583 
570 
543 
666 
660 
686 
674 

7 
6 


Indiana. 


7 

6 

$1,853,588 

$24, 606 

$7,226 

$1,821,757 


$1,885,172 

$1,465,059 

$1,145,887 

$319, 172 

$14,  758 

$8, 258 

$1,754 

$394,  709 

$634 

$4, 392, 352 


16 

$118,065 

$1,653 

$3,737 

$6,260 

$106, 415 

13 

24 
$21, 188 

6 
$7,600 

18 
$13,588 

11 
$11,516 

7 
$2,072 

172 

128 

147 

$61,654 

74 
$38,383 

59 
$10, 917 

14 
$2,354 


Iowa. 


14 

14 

14 

19 

$95, 466 

$1,321 

$350 

$93,795 


$83, 125 

$80,992 

$68, 127 

312, 866 

$667 

$161 

$99 

$648 

$658 

$267, 543 


$108,841 

$6,200 

$16,800 

$5,339 

$81,502 

7 

19 
$8,628 


19 
$8,628 


19 

$8, 628 


38 

25 

32 

$8,449 

9 
$3,967 

23 

$4, 482 


$43,385 
$234 


,665 


$80,082 

$76, 984 

$58,712 

$18,272 

$610 

$10 

$23 

$552 

$1,903 

$171,502 


Kentucky. 

Michigan. 

54 

10 

$21,268,822 

$1,684,501 

$178,600 

$69,052 

3877,218 

3209,068 

$925,779 
$19,287,325 

$187,414 

$1,218,967 

50 

4 

222 

123 

$300,357 

8143,568 

24 

16 

$77, 630 

$45,640 

198 

107 

$222,727 

$97,928 

170 

102 

$208,602 

$96,138 

28 

5 

314, 125 

$1,790 

3,427 

1,126 

2,288 

791 

2,711 

937 

$760,063 

$306,615 

1,748 

292 

$575,210 

$138,824 

726 

620 

$156,247 

$163,041 

238 

25 

$28,606 

$4,750 

1,366 

289 

1,838 

285 

1,886 

291 

1,774 

300 

1,789 

319 

1,810 

347 

1,703 

268 

1,749 

283 

1,817 

284 

1,800 

281 

1,798 

276 

1,646 

281 

617 

635 

728 

626 

711 

637 

720 

646 

758 

676 

765 

706 

727 

558 

761 

676 

772 

587 

735 

591 

746 

587 

670 

615 

195 

27 

204 

26 

238 

27 

231 

28 

253 

27 

271 

27 

259 

21 

273 

22 

267 

24 

229 

23 

233 

23 

203 

25 

$4,637,741 

$1,328,739 

$8,766 

$11,350 

$18,111 

$14,818 

$4,605,481 

$1,302,571 

36,383 
$5,200,595 

$1,780,476 

$4,478,763 

$1,276,239 

$3,641,189 

$769,826 

$837,664 

$506,414 

$63,955 

$16,635 

$18? 

$357 

$5,416 

$1,630 

$648,301 

$399,574 

$13,983 

$86,041 

313,117,000 

33,868,729 

Delaware,  1:    Florida,   1;    Georgia,  1;    Kansas,  2;   Louisiana,  3;   Maryland,  5; 
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Minne- 
sota. 


Kissouri. 


_L 


3 

17,091 

tsoo 

tl,100 

$200 

t5,291 

3 


2 

1 

$485 


1 
M85 


New  Jer- 
sey. 


$150 
$24 
$626 


$1,044 
$777 

$777 


$267 


$4,421 


17 

$51,784,817 

$389, 151 

$2,271,463 

$913,641 

$48,210,572 

11 

220 
$322, 491 

11  i 
$53,000 

209  ' 
$289,491  ' 

201  t 
$264,526  ! 


-54, 9(v. 

4,111 

3,250 

3.574 

$1,434,021 

1,915 
$818,330 

1,446  j 
$534,921 

213  i 
$80,770 


1.908 
1,902 
1,925 
1,920 
1,935 
1,934 
1,874 
1,918 
1,914 
1,981 
1.983 
1,786 

1.327 
1,316 
1,463 
1,485 
1,515 
1,522 
1,398 
1.476 
1,-497 
1,454 
1,548 
1.351 

202 
201 
211 
221 
228 
216 
215 
215 
216 
213 
215 
203 

■57,961,304 

$4,648 

$67,035 

$7,889,621 


10 

$8,582,781 

$127,361 

$287,025 

$215,241 

$7,953,1.54 


44 
$50,062 


$10, 889, 403 

$9,792,859 

$8,113,053 

$1, 679, 806 

$88,405 


$2,845 

$1,003,663 

$1,631 

$27,836,422 


$11,700  j 

39 


New  York. 


68 

$8,034,743 

$173,379 

$293, 554 

$214,811 

$7,352,999 


93 
$84,818 


10 
$14,969 


83 
$69, 849 


North  Caro- 


38 
$38,102 

1 

$260 

466 

400 

435 

$176,366 

297 
S137.978 

12S 
$36,038 

10 
-52. 3.50 


308 
307 
308 
290 
289 
283 
278 
290 
304 
319 
299 

126 
123 
125 
126 
126 
128 
122 
126 
128 
140 
132 
134 


12 
11 
11 
12 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 

$930,  491 
1.5,130 
$6,966 

$918, 395 


$737,323 

$439,831 

5368,344 

$71, 487 

S13,795 

$44 

$1, 612 

$279, 567 

$2.  474 

$2, 656, 798 


76 
$65,702 


$4,147 

1,098 
843 
957 

$317,513 

394 

$1 7.5, 716 

561 
$141,3.55 

2 
$442 


377 
382 
398 
385 
404 
408 
393 
396 
402 
395 
404 
384 

534 
539 
543 
548 
544 
557 
545 
607 
590 
591 
578 
556 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

$1,642,599 
$33,576 
$9, 179 

$1,599,784 

$60 

$1,806,923 

$1,383,140 

$1,203,767 

$1(9,373 

$12,097 

$7,386 

$1,243 

$.396, 913 

$8,  I'M 

$4,973,314 


39 

$32,028,980 

$309,750 

$1,470,005 

$1,121,208 

$29,128,017 

54 

469 

$.525, 8SS, 

14 
$63,996 


$461,, S92 

417 
$449,740 

38 
$12. 152 

7,879 

4,415 

6,323 

$1,230,088 

3,416 
$816,980 

1.773 
$272,712 

1,134 
$140,396 


2,936 
3,362 
3,480 
3,462 
3,567 
3,615 
3,471 
3,403 
3,361 
3,424 
3,445 
3,466 

1,465 
1,780 
1,846 
1,843 
1,915 
1,953 
1,870 
1,714 
1,755 
1,675 
1,729 
1,731 

927 
1,094 
1,150 
1,169 
1,237 
1,266 
1,204 
1,154 
1,139 
1,096 
1,108 
1,064 

$9,174,247 
$1,782 
$62,690 

$9,088,960 

$20,925 

$8,961,772 

$7,605,608 

.$6,367,009 

$1,1,38,599 

$85,483 

$1,076 

$7,203 

$1,358,886 

$3,616 

$25,488,721 


Ohio, 


18 

S7.492,3,% 

$4!l,li43 

$.32,),  2l'i.S 

$274,009 

$6,843,466 

12 

118 
$115,649 

IS 
$32,918 

100 

.$S2,  731 

82 
$77,900 

18 
$4,831 

1,211 

601 

1,000 

$370.  ,596 

494 
$191,833 

505 

$178,555 


346 
336 
.507 
453 
458 
508 
533 
532 
619 
495 
550 
591 

382 
388 
464 
476 
476 
600 
525 
522 
606 
535 
568 
618 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$2,381,668 
$11,915 
$21,862  ! 

$2,347,801 


$2,746,892 
$2,612,466  ' 
$2,024,671 
$487,786 
$18,615 
•54,197 
$768 
$176,230  ! 
$34,626  I 
.57,247,292 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


34 
$1,288,800 
$180, 560 
$368,201 
$159,652 
$.580, 397 

43 

64 
$72, 166 

2 
$4,200 

52 
$1,7,9.56 

45 

$63,056 

7 
$4,900 

464 

414 

428 

$159, 198 

125 
$76, 166 

286 
$79,912 

17 
$3,120 


37 

$5, 659,  448 

$44,811 

$204, 766 

$1.56, 662 

$5,253,209 

39 

85 
$83,f~73 

18 
$29,747 

67 
$54, 126 

61 
$61,951 


120 
120 
120 
120 
118 
120 
127 
127 
136 
132 
131 
130 

286 
290 


291 
293 
240 
290 
290 
290 
295 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

$511,620 
$4,759 
$7,390 

$494,847 

$4,624 

$667,906 

$610,747 

$519,209 

$91,538 

$4,728 

$903 

$1,686 

$23,239 

$16,604 

$1,818,214 


6 
$2, 175 

997 

675 

664 

$159,884 


$109,216 


244 
$46, 438 


41 
$4,230 


376 
388 
387 
382 
382 
366 
387 
376 
352 
313 
374 
345 

254 
271 
265 
238 
247 
240 
234 
272 
259 
188 
238 
222 

40 
40 
45 
40 
44 
49 
59 
46 
32 
30 
37 
30 

$781,349 
$4,262 
$5,786 

$771,1.36 

$175 

$801,364 

$605, 159 

$652,248 

$62,911 

$17,109 

$105 

$1,062 

$167,  J25 

$10,004 

$2,355,614 


Texas. 


3 
$23, 105 
$5,000 
$8,000 
$2,750 
$7,366 

4 


11 

11 

11 

$3,125 

4 
$1,600 


$1,350 


1 

$175 


Virginia.       Wisconsin. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$6,009 
$72 
$250 

$5,687 


48 

$10,997,474 

$129,029 

$400, 773 

$937,811 

$9,  ,529, 861 

41 

360 
$378,698 

38 
$99,140 

312 
$279,468 


$269,624 

23 
$9,834 

5,246 

2,968 

3,888 

$846,006 

2,302 
$587,896 

1,212 
$214,947 

374 
$42,164 


2,171 
2,101 
2,142 
2,289 
2,427 
2,481 
2,236 
2,304 
2,548 
2,393 
2,336 
2,197 

1,036 
1,165 
1,180 
1,249 
1,265 
1,332 
1,122 
1,263 
1,316 
1,242 
1,169 
1,217 

322 
328 
335 
374 
403 
467 
374 
384 
421 
376 
359 
345 

$3,186,481 
$23,194 
$30,323 

$3,132,964 


$14,361 
$12,863 
$12,863 


$50 


$1,448 


$29,722 


$4,686,616 

$3,839,602 

$3,374,968 

$464,534 

$67,922 

$532 

$4,787 

5773,413 

$10,360 

$10,662,268 


10 

$1,080,367 

$6Sp 

$i,oob 

$107,420 
$971,297 


78 
$93,596 

10 
$31,892  I 

68  I 
$61,704  I 

65 
$69,364 

3 

$2,340 

338 

262 

305 

$109,546 

161 
$76,252 

133 
$30,592 

11 
$2, 701 


154 
150 
160 
164 
168 
166 
166 
160 
162 
157 
163 
162 

124 
129 
143 
139 
143 
146 
143 
139 
128 
125 
121 
116 

13 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
11 
10 
10 
9 

$843,120 
$16,630 
$3,076 

$823,414 


$568,907 

$502,890 

$486,272 

$17,618 

$7,627 

$1,886 

$2,707 

$53,860 

$47 

$1,973,775 


All  other 
states. 1 


22 

$24,738,075 

$305,968 

$1,045,221 

$841,398 

$22, 545, 488 

17 

170 
$203,243. 

11 
$38,356 

159 
$164,887 

142 
$157,953 

17 
$6,934 

2,033 

1,424 

1,789 

$566,375 

878 
$334, 105 

857 
$224, 148 

64 
$8,122 


798 
■824 
869 
862 
847 
838 
834 
906 
9ei 
937 
948 
930 

803 
857 


863 
816 
870 
862 
850 
857 


47 

50 

51  I 

53 

53 

57 

54 

53 

51 

58 

60 

61 

$3,173,117 
$4,497 
$26,500 

$3,142,120 


$4,047,324 

$3,158,206 

$2,639,426 

$518,779 

$52,037 

$992 

$5,103 

•  $829,131 

$1,866 

$9,896,843 


10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
26 

26 

27 


28, 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
'6 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 

55 
56 
57 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 


70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 


578 
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Table  13.— CHEWING  AND  SMOKING  TOBACCO  AND   SNUFF- 


United 
States. 

Arizona. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kentucky. 

Michigan. 

7<» 

Power; 

NiiTTihpr  nf  patflhlishmpntfl  rp.pnrting; 

229 
22,316 

261 
16,068 

14 
182 

9 
244 

1 
10 

347 
3,781 
1,258 

72 
653 
220 
319 

17 
710 

10 
314 

6 
86 

4 
46 

3 
34 

2 

27 

1 
25 

28 
3,086 

34 
2,810 

9 

1,357 

12 
1,030 

2 
37 

sn 

81 

Owned— 
Engines — 
Steam- 
Number .  .      .  . 

8? 

S3 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

84 

Horsepower 

» 

8,5 

Water  wheels — 

86 

Horsepower 

87 

Water  motors- 
Number 



88 

89 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

25 

244 

3 

11 

58 

5 

10 

20 
261 

33 

281 

90 

91 

Other  power,  horsepower 

9« 

Rented— 

Electric  motors- 

1 
12 

1 
2 

1 

15 

5 
9 

93 

Horsepower 

94 

Other  iiind,  horsepower 

95 

TOBACCO. 
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Minne- 
sota. 

Missouri. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Tenaessee. 

Texas. 

Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

All  other 
states. 

8 
4,929 

16 
2,415 

6 
869 

13 
822 

23 

26 

12 
607 

9 
441 

13 

725 

5 
350 

21 
1,060 

27 
1,040 

1 
7 

38 
2,387 

44 
2,284 

3 

6 
447 

4 
383 

15 
3,014 

24 
2.046 

79 

373  1                2,672 

1 

12  '                     37 
281  ,                 1,793 

SO 

81 

S' 

1 

6 

1 

6 


1 

5(1 

83 

27 

84 

0 

6 

85 

44  1                      20 

180 

8fi 

1 

1 
10 

65 
816 

1 
1 

87 

1 



88 
89 

115 
1,259 
1,255 

2 
2 

1 
6 

43 
241 

1 
20 

3 
62 

1 

8 

38 

581  ,     90 

91 
9? 

1 
1 

10 

61 

S 

3 
63 

7 

50 

110 

6 

7 
28 
100 

1 

3 
14 

5 
56 

16 

' 

187       93 

94 

163 

1 

140 

95 

1 

1 
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LUMBER  AND  TIMBER  PRODUCTS. 


By  Jasper  E.  "Whelchel,  Expert  Chief  of  Division. 


The  classification  "lumber  and  timber  products"  em- 
braces a  wide  variety  of  commodities,  which  may  be 
divided  roughly  into  two  classes,  namely,  products  of 
the  ax  and  products  of  the  saw.  The  former,  the  raw 
material  for  which  is  the  standing  tree,  includes  among 
its  principal  products  saw  logs;  shingle,  stave,  and 
heading  bolts;  telegraph  and  telephone  poles;  fence 
posts;  and  railway  ties.  The  second  group,  with  the 
log  or  bolt  as  raw  material,  comprises  lumber,  shingles, 
cooperage  materials,  veneers,  laths,  etc.,  and,  through 
additional  processes  when  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  these  products,  its  scope  is  enlarged 


to  cover  finished  lumber,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  interior 
finish,  etc. 

Three  separate  operations,  commonly  designated  log- 
ging, sawing,  and  planing  or  remaniifacturing,  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  products.  The 
three  branches  are  largely  interdependent,  and  taken 
as  a  whole  constitute  the  lumber  industry. 

Table  1  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  lumber  industry  as  returned  at  the  censuses  of 
1850  to  1905,  inclusive,  with  the  percentages  of  in- 
crease for  each  census  period. 


Table  1,— LUMBER  AND  TIMBER  PRODUCTS— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE: 

1850  TO  1905. 


CENSUS. 

FEB  CENT  OF  INCEEASE. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

1860 

1850 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

1880 

to 
1890 

1870 

to 
1880 

1860 

to 

1870 

1850 

to 
1860 

Number  of  eatablishments. . 

19,127 
$517,224,128 

18,485 
$19,873,092 

404,626 
$183,021,519 

401,209 
$182,318,197 

911 

$236,995 

2,506 

$466,327 

$82,886,280 

5 $183, 786, 210 

5  $580, 022, 690 

23,053 
$400,857,337 

14,238 
$12,500,857 

413,335 
$148,007,845 

408,058 
$147,115,928 

1,728 

$331,298 

3,549 

$560,619 

$40,295,488 

$242,685,257 

$555,197,271 

22,617 
$397,861,928 

2  20,375 
'$11,203,757 

311,954 
$87, 93-:,  284 

306,415 
$87,170,668 

2,281 

$363,399 

3,268 

$400,217 

$23,844,637 

6  $242, 562, 296 

$437,957,382 

25,708 
$181,186,122 

147,956 
$31,845,974 
141,564 
W 

425 
(>) 
5,967 

$146,155,385 
$233,268,729 

25,832 
$143,493,232 

149,997 
$40,009,162 
146,047 
W 

682 
^3,268 

w 

$103,343,430 
$210,169,327 

20,659 
$74,530,090 

i? 

75,862 
$21,702,465 
75,171 
(') 

^1 
(•) 

k 
$44,581,753 
$96,715,856 

18,769 
$41,444,364 

(•) 

55,810 
$13,787,852 
55,358 
« 

452 

i 

$28,328,792 
$60,413,187 

117.0 
29.0 

29.8 
59.0 

12.1 
23.7 
11.7 
23.9 

147.3 
128.5 
129.4 
116.8 
106.3 
1243 
45 

1.9 

0.8 

130.1 
11.6 

32.5 
68.3 
33.2 
68.8 

124  2 
18.8 

8.6 
40.1 
69.0 

0.1 
26.8 

112.0 
119  6 

10.6 
26.3 

25.0 
92.5 

10.1 

79  8 

Sallied  officials, clerks, etc., 



Wage-earners,   average 

110.8 
176.1 
116.4 

11.4 

120.4 

'3.1 

97.7 
84  4 
94  3 

35.9 

Total  wages      _           

57.4 

Men  16  years  and  over. . 

35.8 

Women  16  years  and 

436.7 

137.7 

11.3 

52.9 

Children  under  16  years. 

145.2 

82.6 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  ol  products 

i 

66.0 
87.8 

41.4     131.8 
11.1     117.3 

57.4 
60.1 

1  QfiCTfiSiSe 

'Includes  proprietors  and  ftrm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

•  Not  reported  separately. 

< Not  reported.  .„  ^  ,     ...  .„         j     •      «. 

» Does  not  include  -t-he  value  ol  rough  lumber  remanufactured  in  plamng  mills  conr.ected  with  sawiniUs  produnng  it. 

'Includes  wages  and  amount  paid  for  contract  work  in  dependent  logging  camps. 


In  comparing  the  figures  of  the  censuses  presented 
in  Table  1  certain  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind.  At 
the  census  of  1905  the  canvass  of  establishments  was 
confined  to  merchant  mills  and  timber  camps  of  sim- 
ilar magnitude,  thus  excluding  the  custom  mills  and 
petty  establishments  in  all  branches  of  the  industry. 

The  figures  for  the  census  of  1900  have  been  revised, 
so  as  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  reports 
for  such  establishments  as  would  not  have  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  census  of  1905.     The  figures 


for  these  two  censuses  are  therefore,  with  certain 
qualifications  explained  below,  substantially  com- 
parable. No  such  revision  of  the  figures  of  previous 
censuses  has  been  attempted,  however,  and  this  fact 
should  be  considered  when  comparisons  involving 
them  are  made. 

The  19,127  establishments  for  1905  include  saw- 
mills, whether  operated  separately  or  in  conjunction 
with  logging  camps  or  planing  mills,  or  both,  and  in- 
dependent logging  or  timber  camps.     The  same  classes 
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of  establishments  were  enumerated  at  the  censuses  of 
1900  and  1890,  but  prior  to  the  last-named  census 
timber  camps,  or  logging  operations  not  conducted 
under  a  common  ownership  or  management  with 
milling  plants,  were  not  enumerated.  Furthermore, 
veneer  mills  and  establishments  engaged  in  making 
split  shingles,  which  have  been  classed  as  lumber  and 
timber  products  since  1880,  were  classified  separately 
at  that  and  preceding  censuses,  and  therefore  have 
not  been  included  in  the  statistics  for  those  censuses. 

Capital,  at  the  census  of  1905,  embraces  the  total 
investment  in  sawmills,  planing  mills  operated  in 
connection  with  sawmills,  and  logging  camps,  whether 
conducted  by  milling  establishments  or  operated  inde- 
pendently, but  does  not  include  capital  invested  in 
timber  lands  and  standing  timber.  The  composition 
of  this  item  for  1900  and  1890  has  been  made  the 
same  as  that  for  1905  by  eliminating  investments  in 
timber  lands  and  standing  timber.  Prior  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1890  no  separate  inquiry  as  to  investments  in 
timber  lands  or  standing  timber  was  provided  in  the 
schedule,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the  earlier  censuses 
this  item  was  included  with  other  capital  in  the 
returns  of  some  establishments  and  omitted  from 
those  of  others.  The  amount  of  capital  reported  by 
lumbermen  as  invested  in  timber  lands  and  standing 
timber  at  the  census  of  1905  is  shown,  by  states  and 
territories,  in  Table  1  of  "  Timber  regions  of  the 
United  States,"  page  64  in  this  report. 

Under  wage-earners,  for  1905,  are  included  all  em- 
ployees, other  than  salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  engaged 
in  the  three  branches  of  the  industry — logging  plants, 
whether  operated  in  connection  with  mill  plants  or 
independently;  sawmills;  and  planing  mills  connected 
with  sawmills.  This  item  for  1905  includes  the  same 
classes  of  employees  as  in  1900,  but  the  form  of  inquiry 
used  in  ascertaining  the  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  was  slightly  different.  In  1900  wage-earners 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  logs  to  the  mill  were 
returned  under  a  separate  heading  from  other  log- 
ging employees.  In  certam  sections  of  the  country 
this  work  is  confined  to  a  period  of  from  five  to  seven 
months,  and  in  many  cases  the  same  wage-earners 
are  employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  in 
felling,  skidding,  swamping,  etc.  It  was  found  that 
duplications  crept  into  the  replies  to  the  two  inquiries 
relating  to  logging  employees,  resulting  in  a  slightly 
inflated  average  number.  There  was  no  duplication 
of  this  character  in  the  returns  for  1905.  Accompanjr- 
ing  the  inquiry  relating  to  wage-earners  in  the  schedule 
used  at  the  later  census  was  the  printed  instruction  to 
include  under  the  single  heading  "logging"  all  wage- 
earners  engaged  in  logging  operations — felling,  skid- 
ding, transporting,  driving,  etc.,  from  the  stump  to  the 
mill.  The  schedule  of  the  census  of  1900,  with  respect 
to  the  inquiry  concerning  logging  employees,  was  simi- 
lar to  that  used  in  1890,  prior  to  which  census  the  in- 


quiry relating  to  wage-earners  did  not  differentiate 
those  engaged  in  logging  from  those  employed  in  mills. 
Furthermore,  the  average  number  of  wage-earners 
shown  in  Table  1  for  1890  does  not  include  wage- 
earners  engaged  in  logging  operations  conducted  by 
milling  establishments. 

Miscellaneous  expenses  for  1905  include  all  miscel- 
laneous expenses  incurred  in  logging  operations,  in 
sawmills,  and  in  planing  mills  connected  with  saw- 
mills. The  same  factors  composed  this  item  in  1900, 
but  in  1890  amounts  paid  for  contract  logging  and  for 
the  keep  of  animals  were  included,  along  with  all  other 
expenses  of  logging  operations  conducted  by  milhng 
establishments,  in  the  cost  of  materials. 

The  cost  of  materials  for  1905  includes  thestumpage 
value  of  all  timber  cut  during  the  year  in  logging  camps 
and  the  cost  of  supplies  consumed  in  these  plants,  but 
not  the  board  of  men  and  the  keep  of  horses  and  cattle. 
This  item  also  includes  the  cost  of  logs,  bolts,  rough 
lumber,  and  all  other  materials  purchased  and  used  in 
sawmills  and  planing  mills  operated  in  connection 
with  sawmills,  together  with  all  sums  paid  for  mill 
supplies,  freight,  fuel,  and  rent  of  power  and  heat. 
For  1900  this  heading  includes  all  the  items  included 
for  1905  and  in  addition  the  value  of  rough  limiber 
manufactured  in  sawmills  that  was  dressed  or  remanu- 
factured  in  planiiig  mills  connected  with  them. 

In  1900  rough  lumber  manufactured  in  sawmills  and 
dressed  or  remanufactured  in  planing  mills  connected 
with  them  was  treated  as  though  purchased  from  out- 
side sources,  and  its  value  was  entered  on  the  schedule, 
under  "cost  of  planing  mill  materials,"  with  rough 
lumber  actualh^  bought  for  use  in  these  planing  mills, 
the  form  of  the  inquiry  not  distinguishing  the  source 
of  supply.  In  like  manner  the  value  of  rough  lumber, 
remanufactured  in  planing  mills  connected  with  saw- 
mills producing  it,-  entered  twice  into  the  total  value  of 
products  of  the  industry ,  once  as  rough  lumber,  a  saw- 
mill product,  and  again  in  its  finished  condition  as  a 
planing  mill  product.  In  consequence  of  this  repe- 
tition the  totals  for  cost  of  materials  and  value  of 
products  were  to  that  extent  excessive.  The  schedule 
used  at  the  census  of  1890  was  similar  in  this  particular 
to  that  of  1900.  The  schedule  used  at  the  census  of 
1905,  however,  was  so  framed  as  to  avoid  these  dupli- 
cations and  to  show  for  each  establishment  the  net 
cost  of  materials  used  and  the  true  value  of  products 
as  marketed. 

At  the  census  of  1905  the  value  of  the  rough  lumber 
remanufactured  in  planing  mills  connected  with  saw- 
mills produciiig  it  was  $120,242,249,  and  had  the 
method  been  followed  that  was  in  use  in  1900  and 
1890,  the  total  cost  of  materials  would  have  been 
$304,028,459,  and  the  total  value  of  products  $700,- 
264,939,  instead  of  $183,786,210  and  $580,022,690, 
respectively,  as  shown  in  Table  1.  It  is  probable  that 
this  duplication  in  1900  and  1890  formed  substantially 
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the  same  percentage  of  tlie  totals  into  wMch  it  entered 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  similarly 
handled  in  1905;  therefore  ia  making  comparisons  in- 
volviag  these  totals  some  such  degree  of  allowance 
should  be  made  for  its  presence.  In  1890  the  cost  of 
materials  included,  in  addition  to  the  factors  compos- 
ing this  item  for  1900  and  1905,  all  expenses  iacurred 
ia  the  operation  of  dependent  logging  camps  and  the 
amount  paid  for  contract  logging. 

The  item  of  products  for  1905  includes:  (1)  The 
value  at  the  point  where  produced  of  all  timber  prod- 
ucts, except  that  part  of  the  output  of  logging  plants 
operated  by  milling  estabhshments  which  was  used  as 
material  in  the  latter;  (2)  the  value  to  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  all  sawmill  products,  except  that  part  which 
was  used  as  material  in  planing  mills  connected  with 
the  sawmills  producing  it;  and  (3)  the  value  of  all 
products  of  planing  mills  operated  in  connection  with 
sawmills.  This  excludes  the  value  of  custom  sawed 
lumber,  but  includes  the  amount  received  for  sawing  it. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  figures  shown  in  Table  1 
is  the  relative  unimportance  to  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  the 
lumber  industry.  While  this  number  at  the  census  of 
1850  was  18,769  and  at  the  census  of  1905,  19,127,  an 
increase  of  only  358,  or  1.9  per  cent,  the  capital  in- 
vested ia  the  industry  during  the  same  period  rose 
from  841,444,364  to  §517,224,128,  an  increase  of 
$475,779,764,  or  1,148  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts multipHed  almost  tenfold,  from  $60,413,187  to 
$580,022,690.  This  feature  may  appear  more  striking 
when  presented  in  terms  of  the  average  value  of  prod- 
ucts per  establishraent  at  the  two  censuses.  In  1850 
this  was  83,219;  in  1905  it  had  grown  to  $30,325;  while 
a  steadily  expanding  capacity  in  the  average  plant  is 
shown  at  each  intervening  census.  The  bulky  charac- 
ter of  lumber  products  tends  naturally  to  confine  their 
market.  That  the  number  of  establishments  has  fluc- 
tuated within  comparatively  narrow  limits  since  1850, 
while  the  volume  of  their  product  has  increased  enor- 
mously, is  due  ia  the  main  to  a  rapid  and  remarkable 
development  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
country.  Another  factor  that  has  aided  in  this  con- 
centration of  the  industry  into  larger  establishments 
has  been  the  improvement  in  sawmill  machinery. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  reported  at  the 
census  of  1905  was  over  seven  times  that  in  1850,  while 
the  wages  paid  increased  over  twelvefold,  which  shows 
a  substantial  growth  in  the  average  annual  earnings  of 
employees. 

In  1850  the  total  of  salaries  and  wages  and  cost  of 
materials  constituted  69.7  per  cent  of  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts, and  at  the  census  of  1905,  66.7  per  cent.  The 
ratio  between  the  total  of  these  items  and  the  value  of 
products  at  the  two  censuses  has  therefore  not  materi- 
ally changed.  In  1850,  however,  salaries  and  wages 
formed  22.8  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  materials  46.9  per 
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cent  of  the  value  of  products,  whereas  in  1905  salaries 
and  wages  had  increased  to  35  per  cent  and  materials 
declined  to  31.7  per  cent  of  the  value  of  products. 
This  actual  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  cost  of  materials 
to  value  of  products,  in  spite  of  the  large  increase  in 
the  value  of  stumpage,  shows  clearly  the  great  saving 
of  material  effected  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
mill  equipment. 

As  noted  above,  the  operations  of  independent  tim- 
ber camps  prior  to  the  census  of  1890  were  not  included 
as  a  part  of  the  lumber  industry  of  the  country,  so  that 
the  figures  for  the  censuses  from  1850  to  1880,  inclu- 
sive, are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  the 
later  censuses.  In  its  scope  the  inquiry  relating  to  the 
lumber  industry  in  1890  was  identical  with  that  for 
1900  and  1905,  and  it  is  therefore  practicable  to  make 
an  accurate  comparative  analysis  of  the  figures  for 
these  periods. 

At  the  census  of  1905  the  total  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  industry  was  $517,224,128;  in  1900, 
$400,857,337;  and  in  1890,  $397,861,928.  There  was  an 
increase  for  1905  of  $116,366,791,  or  29  per  cent,  over 
1900  and  of  $119,362,200,  or  30  per  cent,  over  1890. 
The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  all  branches 
of  the  industry  reported  in  1905  was  4,462,  or  1  per 
cent  less  than  in  1900,  but  90,772,  or  27.3  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  number  reported  in  1890.  As  pre- 
viously explained,  however,  the  decrease  in  this  item 
between  1900  and  1905  is  apparent  rather  than  real. 
The  total  amount  paid  in  salaries  and  wages  reported 
was  an  increase  of  $42,385,909,  or  26.4  per  cent,  over 
1900  and  $103,756,570,  or  104.7  per  cent,  over  1890. 
Miscellaneous  expenses  increased  $42,840,792,  or  106.3 
per  cent,  between  1900  and  1905  and  $59,291,643,  or 
248.7  per  cent,  between  1890  and  1905. 

As  previously  explained,  the  cost  of  materials  in 
1890  contains,  in  addition  to  the  factors  composing 
this  item  for  1900  and  1905,  all  expenses  incurred  in 
dependent  logging  camps  and  the  amount  paid  for  con- 
tract logging.  Moreover,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
the  value  of  rough  lumber  remanufactured  in  planing 
mills  connected  with  sawmills  producing  it,  and 
amounting  for  1905  to  $120,242,249,  should  be  added 
to  the  items  of  materials  and  products  for  that  year 
given  in  Table  1.  The  cost  of  materials  under  this 
arrangement  for  1905  was  $304,028,459;  in  1900, 
$242,685,257;  and  in  1890,  $242,562,296.  The  increase 
over  1900  was  therefore  $61,343,202,  or  25.3  per  cent, 
and  over  1890,  $61,466,163,  or  25.3  per  cent.  The  total 
value  of  products  reported  in  1905  was  $700,264,939; 
in  1900,  $555,197,271;  and  in  1890,  $437,957,382,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  1905  over  1900  of  $145,067,668,  or 
26.1  per  cent,  and  over  1890  of  $262,307,557,  or  59.9 
per  cent. 

While  on  the  whole  a  steady  growth  is  indicated  at 
each  of  the  censuses  covered  by  Table  1,  periods  of 
unusual  activity  in  the  industry  are  shown  in  the 
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returns  for  1870  and  1890.  At  the  former  census  the 
increases  over  1860  ranged  from  25  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  estabhshments  to  131.8  per  cent  in  the  cost 
of  materials  used,  with  gains  of  92.5  per  cent,  84.4  per 
cent,  and  117.3  per  cent  in  capital,  wages,  and  value  of 
products,  respectively.  In  1890,  while  the  number  of 
establishments  reporting  was  actually  smaller  than 
had  been  enumerated  ten  years  before,  having  de- 
creased from  25,708  to  22,617,  a  loss  of  3,091,  or  12 
per  cent,  the   amount  of  capital    invested   increased 


$216,675,806,  or  119.6  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts $204,688,653,  or  87.8  per  cent;  while  the  number 
of  wage-earners,  amount  of  wages,  and  cost  of  materials 
show,  respectively,  increases  of  110.8  per  cent,  176.1 
per  cent,  and  66  per  cent. 

After  a  view  of  the  industry  in  the  country  at  large, 
as  presented  in  Table  1,  it  is  interesting  toexamine  the 
statistics  for  the  several  states  and  territories,  as 
shown  in  Table  2.  This  table  covers  the  censuses  of 
1900  and  1905. 


Table  2.— LUMBER  AND  TIMBER  PRODUCTS— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES: 

1905  AND  1900. 


STATE  OE  TEEEITOET. 


United  States. .. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Califoruia. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory. . 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missltsippi 


Census. 


1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lisli- 
ments. 


19, 127 
23,053 


690 
796 


852 
915 


276 


87 
116 


114 
139 


198 
385 


793 
904 


408 

41 
40 

774 
1,281 

49 
118 

4 

26 

854 
901 

421 
342 

752 
647 

203 
246 

296 
366 

766 
1,343 


618 
670 


Capital. 


$517,224,128 
400,857,337 


12,625,688 
7,865,629 

205,238 
150,246 

1, 428, 339 
596, 757 

27,034,651 
15, 047, 973 

26, 709, 302 
16,130,648 

1, 445, 132 
760, 852 

839, 567 
791,037 

242, 176 
343, 832 

11,556,330 
8,642,156 

10, 717, 658 
7,606,257 

3,131,991 
683, 490 

6, 016, 686 
3, 952, 507 

183,794 
92, 661 

9, 179, 298 
9,096,251 

7,784,079 
6,806,841 

8,136 
34, 346 

11,799,697 
7,246,823 

37,385,028 
13,793,193 

16, 083, 395 
12, 732, 673 

1, 736, 837 
1,669,808 

3,283,773 
4,470,006 

38,607,207 
43,616,672 

28, 963, 854 
32,972,462 

23,439,225 
10, 117, 421 


■WAGE-EAENEES  AND  "WAGES. 


Total. 


404, 626 
413,335 


14,682 
14, 450 


520 


22,298. 
23, 990 

13, 181 
10, 664 

1,058 
1,074 

1,069 
1,202 

322 

687 

10,408 
9,774 

16, 364 
17, 183 

1,363 
726 

4,495 
3,963 

312 

227 

6,892 
12, 015 

1,936 
2,957 

11 

78 

9,718 
9,671 

26, 363 
14, 264 

12,028 
9,671 

1,979 
2,634 

1,942 
3,648 

27,  460 
39, 614 

17, 213 
20,624 

21,233 
14, 830 


$183,021,519 
148,007,845 


6,062,139 
a,  478, 482 

71, 870 
55, 959 

394, 767 
257,470 

9,661,843 
7, 136, 277 

8,643,637 
5,147,664 

623,365 
474, 747 

493,031 
450,955 

102, 410 
134, 481 

3, 747, 672 
3,031,733 

4, 971, 300 
3, 969, 214 

813,080 
289, 778 

1,904,669 
1,600,623 

148,017 
66,501 

2,858,410 
4,608,135 

946,866 
1,093,646 

4,306 
21, 481 

3,810,917 
3,061,483 

12,129,066 
4,652,440 

5, 429, 798 
3,  439, 607 

860, 132 
653,645 

961, 368 
1,602,624 

13,057,977 
16,076,499 

8, 651, 071 
9, 493, 637 

8, 780, 355 
4,299,082 


Men  16  years  and 
over. 


Average 
number. 


401,209 
408,068 


14,248 
14,032 


619 
366 

22,063 
23,728 

13, 111 
10, 565 

1,046 
1,062 

1,069 
1,202 

322 
562 

10, 329 
9,630 

15,220 
17,064 

1,356 
719 

4,474 
3,803 

312 
225 

6,845 
11,917 

1,873 
2,843 

11 

77 

9,622 
9,609 

26, 125 
14, 146 

11,989 
9,613 

1,949 
2,388 

1,927 
3,494 

27,262 
39, 103 

17, 192 
20,477 

21,037 
14,760 


Wages. 


$182, 
147, 


Women  16  years 
and  over. 


Average 
number. 


420, 


394, 
263, 


1, 618, 
1, 123, 


618, 
470, 


493, 
460, 


102, 
129, 


734,: 
009,  i 


:,948, 
1,945, 


810, 986 
288, 423 


900,: 
471,  ( 


148, 


,859 
,350 


933, 
,076, 


866, 
633, 


967, 
,  487, 


i,646, 
1,482, 


1,736, 
1,287, 


595 


743 


911 

1,728 


218 

67 


23 


7 
143 


72 
261 


Wages. 


$236, 996 
331,298 


62, 962 
11,757 


1,420 
1,485 

11,  750 
13,427 

4,514 
4,230 


5,200 
6,999 


1,800 

1,844 
1,356 

640 
8,040 


3,636 
3,861 

2,580 
1,229 


1,446 
887 

400 
400 

6,164 
11, 674 

1,000 
13, 778 

3,023 
14,046 

15,895 
54, 288 

490 
1,985 

11,891 
2,460 


Children  under 
16  years. 


Average 
number. 


Wages. 


2, 506 
3,549 


216 
351 


230 
263 


60 
106 


144 
118 


19 
127 


61 
109 


89 
158 


226 
107 


23 

103 


136 
260 


154 
64 


$466, 327 
560,619 


23, 732 
46, 033 


400 
4,000 

46,686 
44, 274 

13, 203 
10, 403 

310 

180 


1,655 

8,102 
14,886 

23, 284 
11, 921 

250 


3,843 
20,777 


270 

6,915 
12,924 

10, 712 
16, 864 


120 

15, 892 
24, 964 

47,075 
18,548 

2,049 
949 

2,961 
6,178 

615 
860 

30,339 
64,303 

3,994 
9,686 

32,487 
9,600 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


$183,786,210 
242,686,267 


$580,022,690 
655,197,271 


3,809,616 
4,545,034 

77, 914 
67, 490 

162,361 
156,035 

6,829,651 
9,811,143 

2,652,961 
4,628,765 

490,  370 
6b8,086 

499, 802 
653, 460 

143,979 
186,681 

2, 870, 497 
4,173,268 

2,996,891 
4,140,408 

771,437 
310,940 

3,326,460 
4,046,236 

206, 765 
66, 129 

7,648,260 
9, 612, 550 

2, 781, 420 
6,797,548 

4,875 
28,067 

6,354,554 
6, 046, 567 

8,796,944 
7,253,038 

7,084,131 
6,594,268 

1,043,346 
962, 777 

2,428,441 
2,967,624 

14, 182, 066 
22,260,664 

12,302,678 
20,964,762 

5, 893, 360 
6,965,514 


Value  of 

products, 
including 
ainount  re- 
ceived for 
contract 
and  custom 
work. 


16,939,814 
12,622,423 

245,380 
154,666 

960, 778 
547,790 

28,065,171 
24,357,603 

18,275,891 
13,717,786 

1, 763, 791 
1, 572, 329 

1,562,254 
1,748,881 

430, 443 
459, 441 

10,901,650 
10,776,479 

14,436,563 
13, 341, 160 

2,834,606 
908,670 

7,081,470 
7, 190, 114 

588,078 
189,373 

14,559,662 
19,979,971 

5, 610, 772 
8,487,261 

20,700 
79,681 

14,539,000 
13,338,633 

35, 192, 374 
17,294,444 

17,937,683 
13,281,661 

2,750,339 
2, 495, 169 

4,903,714 
6,277,729 

40,669,335 
63,916,647 

33,183,309 
42,089,932 

24,035,539 
15,286,763 
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Table  2.-LUMBER  AXD   TIMBER  PRODUCTS-COMP.VKATIVE   SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND   TERRITORIES- 

1905  AXD  1900— Continued. 


STATE  OE  TEERITOET.  Census. 


Jlissouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 


North  Dakota'.. 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Ehode  Island. . . 

South  Carolina. 

,  South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Tejtas 

Utah 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

Washington 

Weat  Virginia. . '. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 


1905 
1900 


1903 
1900 


inn.: 

1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1903 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1903 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


AU  other  states. I  n905 

I  *1900 


Num- 
ber of 

Ost.'ll)- 

li.h- 
ments. 


374  i 

ti47 


114 
127 


820 
1,134 

1,212 
1,304 


829 
1,241 

402 
372 

1,212 
1,672 

22 
23 

439 

466 

18 
29 

1,032 

1,106 

299 
474 

41 
48 

418 
497 

804 


1,004 

778 


633 
609 


576 
790 


31 


Capital. 


W.\GE-EiP..SEE3   AND  "WAGES. 


Total. 


.Vvi^rntre 
muabur. 


ss.n:i,4:ir 

7.S01.7JS 


4,ea5,ai2 

2, 101. 274 


."..314 
1.100 


9.  n'H 

S,:i42 


2.  IS'.l 
2.0.JS 


6.070,442 
7, 129.  olJJ 

4.  .594 
7,3U2 

825. 37.5 
1.04.3.197 

900 

1,021 

l,&Sr..257 
178.060 

1,134 
■  608 

12..W9.S7fi 
13,413,300 

8,186 
10,  405 

10,068.358 
8,649,158 

14,491 
17,850 

10, 153 

31 

11,279,750  ' 
10,449,544 

6,442 
10,689 

11,038,323 
6,254,940 

7,2.S4 
6,531 

22.677.322 
28,4.30,008 

16,674 
22,671 

156, 141 
147,280 

7,237,725 
.   3,469,984 

163,902 
198,370 

16, 638, 882 
9,616,128 

18, 426, 242 
11,900,657 

87,425 
150, 767 

5, 409, 750 
4,956,806 

9,839,646 
6, 186, 405 

40,953,816 
19,045,843 

12,442,475 
7,057,945 

37,677,205 
47, 903, 678 

312,396 
486,106 

476,038 
125,046 


205 

9,656 
6,622 

164 
356 

14,900 
13,010 

13, 332 
11,724 


4,216 
5,312 

12,190 
11,901 

28,023 
19,830 

10, 460 
8,229 

28,118 
33,862 

297 
685 

97 
56 


s:i.ii:!7.402 

2,  sis. 640 

1,  479,  2.55 
1,170,097 

5,381 
13, 161 

2.017.131 

2,  052. 1)94 

3.S7. 9:'n 
407. 2hS 

535.  9S:J 
1S2. 222 

3, 649,  389 
3, 801, 319 

4, 399, 878 
3,747,093 

6,320 

2, 878, 770 
3, 995, 113 

4, 617, 826 
2,664,261 

7, 959. 875 
9, 147, 924 

95,763  I 
68,697 

2,578,320 
1, 356, 705 

97,096 
163, 431 

5, 499, 923 
3,897,275 

6, 879, 7H 
4,487,005 

47, 347 
70, 710 

1, 809, 503 
1,629,537 

3,943,642 
3, 292,  487 

18, 613, 318 
10, 733, 956 

4,794,108 
2, 716, 370 

13, 857,  446 
13, 908, 866 

145,313 
298, 997 

63, 182 
11, 935 


Men  16  ye  .  rs  and      |    Woiiifn  1(>  years 
"^"i--r.  and  over. 


Children  under 
16  years. 


.vvcr,v_'f 

UUJlllii'L'. 

^^-..go.. 

8',  866 
8,387 

$3,  .592, 104 
2,791,:-;44 

2.179 
2,307 

1,479  1115 
1,  li,9..N57 

11 
39 

5,381 
13.03. 

4,  .570 
7,422 

2,(111,2S1 
2,IjL;5.  Jl.S 

899 
1,019 

387,648 
406,968 

1,117 
607 

533, 540 
182, 147 

8,161 
10,308 

3,643,2.30 
3,784,034 

14,346 
17, 623 

4,379,709 
3,720,135 

31 

6,320 

Wcr.ifc:     ^^-^  .\verage 

niunher.  '       ''">  ^-     number. 


t.o 

61 

S15,  G91 
8,010 

11.-, 
104 

1 
1 

1 

150 

219 

^Va^'es. 


.829.91)7 
19,  28  ; 


6,422 
10, 553 

7,243 
6,438 

16,518 
22, 609 

198 
204 

9,599 
6,582 

164 
356 

14,608 
12,698 

13, 299 
11,683 

84 
236 

4,196 
5,174 

12,033 
11,536 

27,965 
19, 767 

10,420 
8,172 

27,960 
33, 347 

296 
685 

97 
66 


2,874,571 
3, 97J.,  152 

4,605,841 
2, 643, 244 

7, 917, 726 
9, 120, 508 

95, 763 
68, 579 

2, 371, 962 
1, 352,  492 

97,096 
163, 431 

6, 452, 328 
3,847,023 

5, 873, 733 
4, 479, 486 

45,856 


1, 803, 744 
1,610,885 

3,916,154 
3,257,757 

18, 592, 806 
10,705,935 

4, 786, 209 
2, 705, 786 

13, 819, 253 
13, 799, 347 

145, 103 
298,997 


79 


.5.  CIO 
1.5,  881 


5,350 
12, 925 

1,835 
4,447 


240 
1,495 


312 
300 


2,443 


1, 9.58 
16, 308 

5.  622 
15, 532 

20, 740 
7,726 


63, 182 
11,935 


115 
117 


970 
300 


22,869 
25,742 


432 
296 


993 
625 


4,903 
13,386 


15,298 
16,  412 


8, 437 
18,238 


5  I 
21 


132 
192 


809 
4,360 


18.  334 
22,511 


120 


2,241 
7,655 

6.363 
5,485 

21,409 
19,690 


177 
195 


30 


126 
435 


3,388 
3,913 


24,  726 
24, 510 

3,379 
7,223 

496 
416 

856 
6,266 

27,488 
17,346 

5,214 
11, 609 

6,519 
9,735 

29,754 
91,281 


Cost  of 

routeriils 
u^ed. 


Value  of 

pr.)diii'ts, 
uiclLi.Urig 
uni..uiit  re- 
o-ivp.l  /or 
o.intrjct 
ni'i  cti.stom 


work. 


52,650,497 
4,806,187 

42ii.,825 
885, 199 

5, 3fi9 
13, 150 

2.  817, 1)71 

3,  422.  470 

313,611 
800, 104 

254. 277 
120.284 

6, 309, 703 
6, 953, 967 

4  470.020 
5,  .508.. 598 

7,037 

6,099,015 
9,358,669 

4, 412, 422 
4, 785, 148 

10,005,505 
14,177,091 

100, 177 
66,  111 

1,617,713 
1,809,009 

38,987 
165, 025 

8,520,212 
7, 934, 523 

3,642,484 
7,467,225 

55,264 
49, 578 

2,183,068 
2,569,840 

3,339,475 
4, 716, 439 

16, 323, 934 
13, 043, 512 

3, 763, 461 
3, 823,  400 

15,818,278 
28,278,493 

40,420 
204,924 

117, 143 
24,340 


$10, 903, 783 
10, 540, 590 

3.  924.  974 
2,  849,  298 

19, 624 
a7,390 

7.519.431 
9.023.574 

1,116,884 
1,755,115 

1,315,364 
402,005 

13, 310, 413 
15, 131, 385 

13,731,379 
14,474,281 

24, 200 

12, 567, 992 
19, 780, 337 

12,483,908 
10,257,169 

31,642,390 
35,031,908 

401, 170 
222,083 

6, 791,  461 
4,942,362 

275, 190 
446,861 

21, 580, 120 
16, 709, 104 

16,278,240 
16,032,966 

133, 044 
186, 905 

5,888,441 
6,940,610 

13,040,860 
11,631,639 

49,572,512 
30,286,280 

14, 933, 472 
10, 190, 118 

44,393,766 
57,882,001 

426, 433 
729,524 

292, 933 
61,491 


1  None  reported  in  1906. 

2  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Nevada,  2;  Oklahoma,  2. 
'Includes  establisliments  distributed  as  follows:  Nevada,  2;  Oklahoma,  24. 


The  lumber  industry  is  widely  distributed,  and  is  in 
this  respect  essentially  different  from  others  of  similar 
magnitude  and  importance,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
textiles,  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  and  iron  and 
steel,  which  are  more  or  less  concentrated  in  certain 
sections  or  states.  Lumber  products  were  manufac- 
tured on  a  commercial  scale  in  every  state  and  territory 
in  1900,  and  in' all  but  1  (North  Dakota)  at  the  census 


of  1905.  At  the  later  census  the  industry  was  an 
important  one  in  36  states^  ranked  first  in  9  states  and 
second  in  12. 

The  brief  period  from  1900  to  1905  was  one  of 
marked  changes  iu  this  industry.  A  general  realign- 
ment of  the  states  with  respect  to  relative  production 
occurred.  Washington  passed  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and   Pennsylvania,   the   4  leading  states 
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in  1900,  advancing  from  fifth  to  first  place  in  the 
industry.  Louisiana,  which  in  1900  was  ninth  in  the 
United  States,  rose  to  first  place  in  the  southern  group 
of  states  and  to  fourth  in  the  country.  Mississippi 
advanced  from  twelfth  to  eighth  place;  California, 
from  fifteenth  place  to  tenth;  Alabama,  from  nine- 
teenth to  thirteenth;  and  Tennessee  from  tenth  to 
ninth.  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  which 
occupied  first,  second,  and  third  places,  respectively, 
in  1900,  contributing  27.8  per  cent  of  the  total  product 
of  the  industry  at  that  census,  dropped  to  second, 
third,  and  fifth  places,  respectively;  Pennsylvania,  from 
fourth  to  sixth;  Indiana,  from  seventh  to  sixteenth; 
and  Ohio,  from  eighth  to  twenty-first.  This  remark- 
able shifting  of  the  centers  of  activity  between  regions 
and  from  one  state  to  another  in  the  same  section 
marks  the  rapid  culmination  of  movements  wliich  were 
first  clearly  disclosed  by  the  census  of  1890. 

Washington  ranked  first  in  the  value  of  lumber  prod- 
ucts reported  in  1905,  closely  followed  by  Wisconsin, 
and  held  first  place  with  Louisiana  second  in  point  of 
actual  increase  in  this  item  between  the  two  censuses. 
Other  states  that  made  notable  gains  in  the  value  of 
their  output  were  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia, 
Maine,  California,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Oregon, 
ranking  in  the  order  named.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
discussion  of  Table  1,  the  value  of  the  rough  lumber 
remanufactured  in  planing  mills  connected  with  the 
sawmills  producing  it  entered  twice  into  the  total 
value  of  the  product  of  the  industry  in  1900,  but  only 
once  for  1905.  The  extent  of  the  inflation  in  the  value 
of  products  due  to  this  duplication  in  1900  varied 
among  the  different  states,  and  it  is  probable  that  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  it  had  not  materially  changed 
at  the  census  of  1905.  Since  the  amount  of  the  dupli- 
cation can  not  be  determined  accurately  for  1900,  it 
may  be  offset,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  by  includiag 
it  in  the  value  of  products  for  1905.  Table  3  has 
therefore  been  prepared,  which  shows  by  states  and 
territories  the  value  of  products  of  the  lumber  industry 
for  1900  and  1905,  with  the  value  of  the  rough  lumber 
remanufactured  in  planing  mills  connected  with  the 
sawmills  producing  it  included  for  both  censuses. 

Table  3. —  Value  of  lumber  and  timber  products,  mcludinq  the 
duplication  in  the  value  of  remanufactured  rough  lumber,  by  states 
and  territories:  1905  and  1900. 


STATE   OR  TEKKITOET. 


VALUE   OF  PRODUCTS. 


1905 


1»00 


United  States. . 
Alabama 


8700,264,939  '  3555,197,271 


Arizona -^ . 

Arkansas &- 

Calitorma 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory . 
Indiana 


20, 157, 462 

274, 345 

1, 109, 127 

35,151,489 

21,638,564 

2, 073, 199 

1, 606, 467 

4C3, 658 

12, 889, 685 

16, 716, 594 

3,810,657 

8,094,379 

595, 617 

14,986,265 


12, 522, 423 

164,666 

647,790 

24, 357, 503 

13, 717, 785 

1,572,329 

1, 748, 881 

459,  441 

10,775,479 

13,341,160 

908, 670 

7,190,114 

189,373 

19, 979, 971 


Table  3. —  Value  of  lumber  and  timber  products,  including  the 
duplication  in  the  value  of  remanufactured  rough  lumber,  by  states 
and  territories:  1905  and  1900 — Continued. 


STATE   OE  TEEKITOET. 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentuclcy...^ 

Louisiana 3 

Maine, 

Maryland 

Massachusetts^ . . . 

Michigan f..... 

Minnesota  ...4C 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pemisylvania ...'?'.. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.../.. 

West  Vu-ginia 

Wisconsin A.. 

Wyoming 

AU  other  states  K . . 


VALUE  OF  PEODDCTS. 


1905 


1, 

1, 

14, 

18, 

13, 
17, 
33, 


22, 
26; 

7, 
14, 
61, 
16 
67, 


358, 144 
20,700 
073,687 
201,068 
968,625 
914,078 
389,263 
247,338 
782,487 
614, 987 
666,688 
209, 713 
19,624 
060,545 
160,661 
522, 247 
939, 115 
619,377 
(■) 

151,961 
009,237 
779,240 
401, 170 
442, 794 
297, 190 
686, 790 
272,373 
137,734 
954, 234 
586, 799 
162, 834 
908, 766 
495,616 
446,603 
306, 163 


1900 


18,487,261 

79,581 

13,338,533 

17,294,444 

13,281,561 

2, 495, 169 

6,277,729 

53,915,647 

42,689,932 

16,286,763 

10,640,690 

2,846,268 

37,390 

9,023,574 

1,765,115 

402,005 

15,131,385 

14,474,281 

24,200 

■19,780,337 

10,267,169 

35,031,908 

222,083 

4,942,362 

446,861 

16,709,104 

16,052,966 

186,905 

5,940,610 

11,631,539 

30,286,280 

10,190,118 

57,882,001 

729,524 

61,491 


1  None  reported  in  1906. 


2  Includes  Nevada  and  Oklahoma. 


With  this  adjustment,  Louisiana  shows  an  increase 
in  value  of  products  of  $31,906,624,  or  184.5  per  cent; 
Washington,  of  $30,876,554,  or  101.9  per  cent;  Missis- 
sippi, of  $14,328,224,  or  93.7  per  cent;  Oregon,  of 
$6,752,068,  or  65.8  per  cent;  Alabama,  of  $7,635,039, 
or  61  per  cent;  California,  of  $7,920,779,  or  57.7  per 
cent;  West  Virginia,  of  $5,718,648,  or  56.1  per  cent; 
Maine,  of  $6,686,964,  or  50.3  per  cent;  Arkansas,  of 
$10,793,986,  or  44.3  per  cent;  and  Tennessee,  of 
$5,977,686,  or  35.8  per  cent.  There  were  23  other 
states  and  territories  which  ui  1905  showed  increases 
in  the  value  of  their  product  over  1900,  while  17 
showed  decreases.  The  largest  decreases  are  shown  for 
Ohio,  $6,628,376,  or  33.5  per  cent;  Indiana,  $4,993,716, 
or  25  per  cent;  Michigan,  $9,668,309,  or  17.9  per  cent; 
and  Pennsjdvania,  $1,252,668,  or  3.6  per  cent;. while 
Wisconsin  shows  a  slight  loss,  $386,385,  or  seven-tenths 
of  1  per  cent. 

Certain  states  which  appear  from  Table  2  to  have 
manufactured  a  lumber  product  of  smaller  value  in 
1905  than  in  1900  in  reality  show  an  increase,  as  is  in- 
dicated in  Table  3,  in  which  the  values  of  products  at 
the  two  censuses  have  been  made  exactly  comparable. 
Thus  Vermont  shows  an  increase  of  $2,013,624,  or  33.9 
per  cent;  Illinois,  of  $904,265,  or  12.6  per  cent;  Min- 
nesota, of  $2,092,555,  or  4.9  per  cent;  and  Delaware, 
of  $4,217,  or  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

In  Table  4  are  shown  the  investment  in  machinery, 
the  value  of  products,  the  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  per  average 
establishment,  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  sev- 
eral states  and  territories,  for  1900  and  1905. 
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Table  4. — Lumherand  timber  products — average  per  estahlisTiment  of 
capital  invested  in  machinery,  value  of  products,  number  of  tcayc- 
eamers,  and  wages,  by  states  and  terriiorics:  1905  and  1900. 


STATE  OK  TERKITOET. 


Census. 


United  states 1905 

1900 

AJ"^''""' !  \m 

^•^"^ !  \m 


Arizona. 


1905 
1900 


Arlfansas ,    1905 

iyUU 

Calilomia 1905 

Colorado 1905 

Connecticut 1905 

1900 


Delaware. 


1905 
1900 


Florida 1905 

1900 

Georgia 1905 

^  1900 


Idaho. 


1905 
1900 


Illinois 1905 

1900 

Indian  Territory 1905 

1900 


Indiana. 


Iowa. 


Kentucky. 


Louisiana. 


Maine. 


Maryland 

Massacliusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


Invest- 
ment in 
machinery 


:i.LM7 


Value  o! 
products. 


10,625 
5, 114 

11.30:i 
'."1,  SU9 

90, 127 
18,716 

11.406 
6,468 

30, S02 
27,027 

6.863 
2,955 

2,084 
1,910 

1,712 
1,766 

27, 110 
9,694 

8,039 
4,931 

11,341 

2,876 

4,589 
2,942 

2,245 
1,453 

2,363 
1,926 

15,864 
5,775 


3,350 
2,272 

31, 875 
12,945 

4,515 
3.890 

3,576 
2,777 

2,166 
2,593 

10,561 
7,065 

21,216 
20,537 

16,252 
7,521 

6,591 
5,180 

26,394 
6,039 

3,525 
1,111 

4,581 
5,122 

2,321 
2,358 

31,072 
2,231 

3,467 
2,920 

4,238 
3,242 


$36,611 
24, 084 


Average 
number 
o{  wage- 
earners. 


Wages, 


34,  l(i,") 
15, 732 

IS 

45,  724 
15,467 

10 
8 

221,8-25 
39, 128 

104 
26 

41,258 
26, 620 

26 
26 

70,255 
49,702 

43 
39 

23,830 
13,555 

12 
9 

14,092 
12,682 

9 
9 

6,182 
6,857 

4 
9 

65,099 
29,622 

53 
27 

21,080 
14,758 

19 
19 

40, 112 
9,771 

14 
8 

30,091 
17,623 

17 
10 

14,527 
4,734 

8 
6 

19,362 
15,597 

9 
9 

170,574 
71,926 

39 
25 

5,175 
3,061 

3 
3 

17,651 
14,804 

11 
11 

116,867 
50, 569 

63 
42 

26,554 
20,628 

16 
15 

14,355 
10, 143 

10 
11 

18,207 
17, 152 

7 
10 

57,764 
40,146 

36 
29 

201,723 
148,229 

78 
71 

47,921 
26,819 

34 

26 

33,574 
16,291 

24 
13 

102,676 
34,292 

63 

28 

4,906 
3,399 

3 
4 

20,882 
22,729 

15 
19 

10, 181 
13,820 

8 
8 

66,185 
14,889 

49 
23 

18,218 
13,343 

10 
9 

15,363 
11,100 

12 
14 

SO,  569 
li,420 


8,580 
4,370 

11,978 
5,696 

78,9,53 
18,391 

11,223 
7,799 

2s.or4 

IS,  051 

7,165 
4,093 

4,325 
3,244 

1,365 
2,007 

18, 927 
8,306 

6,269 
4,380 

8,659 
3,116 

7,081 
3,678 

3,610 
1,413 

3,693 
3,519 

19, 324 
9,268 

1,077 

826 

4,462 
3,387 

28, 810 
13, 604 

7,220 
6,316 

4,237 
2,657 

3,248 
4,105 

17,047 
11, 971 

38, 969 
32,964 

14,208 
7,542 

9,726 
4,366 

36, 079 
14,098 

1,345 
1,196 

5,226 
6,682 

3,403 
3,207 

23,304 
6,749 

4,450 
3,352 

3,630 
2,874 


Table  4. — Lumber  and  timber  products — average  per  establishment  of 
capital  invested  in  machinery,  value  of  products,  number  of  wage- 
earners,  and  wages,  by  states  and  territories:  1905  and  1900 — Con. 


STATE   OR  TERRITORY. 

Census. 

Invest- 
ment in 
machinery. 

Value  of 
products. 

Average 
number 
of  wage- 
earners. 

Wages. 

-\orth  Dakota  •.. 

1900 

$1  485 

$6,050 

16,865 
15,939 

g 

$1,580 
3  473 

Ohio 

1905 
1900 

2,473 
2,100 

8 
9 

3,219 

Oregon 

1905 
1900 

10,993 
7,205 

42,312 
27,673 

18 
16 

11,487 

7,162 

1805 
1900 

6,450 
4,441 

27, 871 
20,962 

14 
14 

6,668 

5,471 

Rhode  Island 

1905 
1900 

1,871 
1,626 

18,235 
9,666 

9 
9 

4,353 

2,987 

South  Carolina. 

1905 
1900 

7,861 
3,045 

19,232 
10,606 

22 
14 

6,873 

2,911 

South  Dakota 

1905 
1900 

4,154 
3,023 

16,611 
15,375 

9 
12 

6,394 

6,638 

1905 
1900 

3,615 
2,478 

21,983 
15, 108 

14 
12 

5,329 

3,524 

Texas 

1905 
1900 

24,405 
9,285 

87,867 
33,867 

46 
26 

19,665 

9,466 

Utah  .. 

1905 
1900 

1,156 
2,088 

3,359 
3,894 

2 
5 

1,155 

1,473 

1905 
1900 

3,677 
3,050 

19,029 
11,963 

10 
11 

4,329 

3,279 

1905 
1900 

5,515 
2,760 

18, 143 
13, 128 

15 
13 

4,905 

3,716 

Washington 

1906 
1900 

16,987 
9,837 

60,919 
38,928 

28 
26 

18,639 

13,797 

1906 
1900 

6,384 
4,664 

26, 132 
16,733 

17 
14 

7,574 

4,460 

Wisconsin                    

1905 
1900 

12,710 
11,818 

99,819 
73,268 

49 
43 

24,068 

17,606 

1905 
1900 

1,860 
9,383 

15,947 
23,533 

11 
22 

5,190 

9,645 

All  other  states  2 

1905 
1900 

64, 626 
1,128 

76,641 
2,365 

24 
2 

15,796 

459 

1  None  reported  in  1905. 


ajncludes  Nevada  and  Oklahoma, 


As  shown  in  the  table,  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  machinery  in  the  average  plant  in  the  United 
States  increased  between  the  two  census  periods  from 
$5,247  to  $8,588,  a  gaia  of  $3,341,  or  63.7  per  cent; 
while  the  average  value  of  products  increased  $12,527, 
or  52  per  cent;  the  average  number  of  wage-earners 
employed,  3,  or  16.7  per  cent;  and  the  average  amount 
of  wages  per  establishment,  $3,149,  or  49  per  cent.  A 
marked  tendency  is  thus  disclosed  among  merchant 
establishments  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  their  plants. 
The  increases  have  not  been  uniform.  The  large  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  capital  iavested  in  machinery, 
accompanied  by  a  relatively  small  gain  in  the  average 
number  of  wage-earners,  together  with  an  increase  in 
products  exceeding  that  in  wages,  indicates  that  manual 
labor  in  the  industry  is  being  still  further  supplanted 
by  mechanical  devices. 

At  both  censuses  the  highest  average  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  machinery  and  the  largest  average 
value  of  products  per  establishment  were  found  as  a 
rule  in  the  new  and  active  lumber  regions.  Notable 
among  the  states  in  which  these  conditions  obtain  are 
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Washington,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Arkansas,  Arizona, 
and  Minnesota.  These  states  show  higher  averages 
for  the  various  items  than  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  reverse  conditions  appear  to  prevail  in  the  in- 
dustry in  the  older  lumber  states  and  generally  in  sec- 
tions where  it  is  of  only  secondary  importance,  as  is 
shown  in  the  figures  for  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
While  the  maximum  average  annual  earnings  per  em- 
ployee generally  appear  in  the  states  and  regions  where 
the  industry  is  of  later  development  and  the  plants  are 
large,  local  influences  to  some  extent  affect  this  item. 
The  average  wages  are  higher  in  the  Lake  states  than 
in  the  Northeastern  and  Southern  states,  but  are  ex- 
ceeded in  turn  by  those  paid  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states. 

ELEMENTS    OF    THE    LUMBER    INDUSTRY. 

In  the  preceding  tables  statistics  have  been  given 
for  the  lumber  industry  as  a  whole,  comprehending 
the  successive  stages  of  the  conversion  of  standing 
timber  into  finished  products.  In  Table  5  the  princi- 
pal statistics  for  the  industry  at  the  census  of  1905 
are  shown  for  each  of  its  three  divisions — logging 
camps,  sawmills,  and  planing  mills.  To  the  figures 
for  planing  mills  connected  with  sawmills  have  been 
added  the  statistics  for  those  owned  or  managed  in- 
dependently. In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  figures  for  independent  planing  mills  have 
not  been  included  with  those  shown  in  the  preceding 
tables. 

Table  5. — Lumber  and  timber  products — summary,  by  branches: 

1905. 


Number  of  establish- 
ments  

Capital 

Wage-earners,  average 

number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used. 
Value  of  products 


Total. 


40  257 
S694, 3S9i  862 

502, 300 

8233,735,126 

$617, 564, 310 

$1,132,305,992 


Logging 

or  timber 

camps. 


12, 494 
$90, 454, 494 

146, 696 

$66,989,795 

$80, 412, 828 

$236,131,048 


18,277 
$381, 621, 184 

223, 674 
$100,310,891 
$263,866,101 
$491,624,662 


Pinning 
mills. 


$222,294,184 

132, 030 
$66, 434, 440 
$273, 276, 381 
$404, 650, 282 


Each  branch  of  the  industry  is,  in  Tables  5  to  22, 
inclusive,  treated  as  a  distinct  industry.     In  the  value 


of  the  products  of  logging  camps  is  included  the  value 
of  all  saw  logs  and  bolts  turned  out  by  dependent  log- 
ging camps  and  used  as  material  in  the  milling  estab- 
lishments connected  with  thera;  and  in  the  products  of 
sawmills  is  included  the  value  of  all  rough  lumber 
dressed  or  remanufactured  in  planing  mills  connected 
with  the  sawmills  producing  it.  Likewise  under  the 
cost  of  materials  in  sawmills  is  included  the  value,  de- 
livered at  the  mill,  of  all  saw  logs  and  bolts  used  that 
were  supplied  to  milling  establishments  by  the  log- 
ging camps  operated  by  them,  and  similarly  under 
cost  of  materials  in  planing  mills  is  included  the  value 
of  all  rough  lumber  used  that  was  manufactured  in 
sawmills  with  which  they  were  connected. 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  capital  of  the 
lumber  industry  was  invested  in  logging  camps,  55 
per  cent  in  sawmills,  and  32  per  cent  in  planing  mills. 
Of  the  wages,  28.7  per  cent  was  expended  in  logging 
operations,  42.9  per  cent  in  sawmills,  and  28.4  per  cent 
in  planing  mills.  Of  the  aggregate  value  of  products, 
20.9  per  cent  was  contributed  by  logging  camps,  43.4 
per  cent  by  sawmills,  and  35.7  per  cent  by  planing 
mills. 

The  average  logging  plant  in  the  country  reported 
capital  to  the  amount  of  $7,240,  paid  out  $5,362  in 
wages,  and  turned  out  a  product  valued  at  $18,900. 
The  average  sawmill  reported  capital  of  $20,880,  wages 
to  the  amount  of  $5,488,  and  products  to  the  value  of 
$26,893.  For  planing  mills  the  average  capital  was 
$23,434;  the  average  wages,  $7,003;  and  the  average 
value  of  products,  $42,658. 

LOGGING. 

The  raw  material  of  the  logging  industry  is  standing 
timber,  an^  its  leading  product  is  saw  logs.  Among 
the  other  principal  products  are  shingle,  stave,  and 
heading  bolts;  cooperage  and  excelsior  stock;  fence 
posts;  hop  and  hoop  poles;  handle  stock;  tan  bark; 
piles,;  paving  stock;  railway  ties;  rived,  or  spht,  shin- 
gles ;  masts  and  spars ;  ship  knees ;  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone poles;  wheel  stock;  and  charcoal. 

In  Table  6  are . presented,  by  states  and  territories, 
statistics  of  the  logging  industry  as  reported  at  the 
census  of  1905. 
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Table  6.— LOGGING  OR  TIMBER  CAMPS- 


STATE   OR  TERRITORY. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

SALARIED  OFFICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 

■WAGE-EARNERS  AND 
WAGES. 

Number. 

Salaries. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

1 

United  States 

12,494 

$90,454,494 

3,963 

$3,673,355 

146,596 

866,989,795 

o 

618 

5 

463 

288 
72 

89 
62 
163 
766 
32 

152 

9 

190 

24 

516 

340 
411 
99 
162 
458 

126 
527 
229 
29 
224 

82 

21 

440 

915 

361 

300 

982 

19 

333 

18 

577 
267 
14 
271 
654 

571 

423 

284 

22 

6 

3,151,639 

260,972 

5,021,334 

4,976,748 

235,915 

127,859 

42,000 

2,754,274 

3, 233, 059 

188,848 

623,478 

14, 910 

299,765 

637, 660 

2,047,409 

7,301,346 

1,976,050 

338,434 

186, 610 

6,202,748 

4,804,540 

5,666,550 

1, 348, 244 

629,688 

993,663 

80,836 

369, 279 

1,936,500 

2,067,259 

1,263,704 

1,683,442 
4,561,319 

20,060 
1,191,450 

40,638 

2,417,822 

3,565,990 

7,915 

638, 125 

1,601,995 

8,971,176 

2,978.228 

3,887,204 

218,340 

195, 700 

137 

7 

218 

177 

18 

8 

123, 160 

6,800 

182, 654 

218, 160 

14,756 

7,500 

5,220 

198 

6,749 

6,416 

284 

635 

125 

3,531 

6,254 

292 

936 
98 

734 

88 

3,938 

8,498 

4,880 

836 

583 

10,472 

7,487 
8,185 
2,631 
1,004 
2,122 

384 

406 

3,176 

4,670 

1,2?2 

2,350 

7,353 

109 

3,944 

88 

4,486 
4,234 
20 
1,205 
4,743 

10,229 

4,852 

10,588 

242 

60 

1,786,113 

144,893 

2,969,418 

4,301,177 

185,285 

285, 813 

35,645 

1,214,709 

2,034,381 

165,452 

435,926 
56,505 

317,330 

30,755 

1,674,809 

3,969,588 

2,121,392 

421,726 

269,623 

4,839,872 

3,435,809 

3,491,697 

1,107,799 

606,003 

908,743 

162,920 

219,053 

1,337,240 

1,402,464 

563,319 

1,562,775 
3,453,019 

51,284 
1,003,682 

52,916 

1,829,335 

1,921,274 

9,638 

521,226 

1,489,659 

7,095,437 

2,253,992 

5,112,810 

113,892 

34,597 

t\ 

f\ 

7 

8 

113 
121 
22 

25 
1 

19 
8 

98 

356 

207 

6 

7 

112 

274 

242 

110 

45 

41 

1 

15 
68 
123 
39 

60 
129 

105,841 
94,015 
21,930 

19,271 
1,000 

18,698 
2,000 

89,280 

376,924 
95, 139 
6,480 
2,240 

124,567 

252,084 

232,422 

92,778 

44,583 

36,100 

600 
16,625 
45,831 
93,538 
34,883 

55,600 
118,006 

10 

13 

15 

JO 

19 

21 
22 

24 
25 

28 
29 

?1 

Ohio                                               

33 

34 
35 
36 

78 
2 

78 
172 

56,657 
1,360 

75,602 
187,769 

37 

40 

18 
93 

250 

162 

278 

23 

2 

16,825 
72,910 

321,211 

123,834 

256, 133 

26,700 

3,200 

42 

43 
11 

45 

46 

1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Alaska,  1;  Nebraska,  2;  Nevada,  2;  Oklahoma,  1. 


LUMBER  AND  TBIBER  PRODUCTS. 

SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES;  1905. 
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JIATEKIALS   USED 

PKODUCTS. 

Total. 

Keep  ol 
animals. 

Contract 
work. 

Total  cost. 

Log  stumpage. 

Other 

stumpage 

(cost). 

Supplies 
(cost). 

Total  value. 

Saw 

logs. 

Other 
products 
(value). 

MleetB.M. 

Cost. 

MfeetB.M. 

Value. 

$46,919,885 

112,212,947 

534,706,938 

180,412,828 

27,940,097 

$72,347,227 

$3,562,710 

$4,502,891 

$236,131,048 

27,980,768 

$210,074,486 

$26,066,662 

1 

1,674,827 

82,156 

2,784,388 

1,057,140 

145,567 

864,051 

21,139 

638,182 

323,815 

83,764 

810,776 

61,017 

2,146,206 

733.325 
61,803 

1,937,361 

137,544 

3,002,945 

1,877,015 

153,602 

1,100,3U2 

50,957 

1,490,729 

1,098,550 

96,713 

1,71S,966 

120, 134 

2,Wil,303 

l,.52:i,339 

137,969 

38,296 

7,608 

96,883 

96,  402 

2,860 

180,100 

9,902 

244.:,5'.l 

267,214 

12,773 

6,626,077 

446,672 

10,715,287 

8,044,190 
599,061 

1,100,278 

60,957 

1,494,571 

1,096,950 

96,713 

6,341,430 

409, 730 

9,733,318 

7,947,204 

687,326 

284,647 
3.5,942 
981,969 
996,986 
11,726 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 

154,428 

44,845 

891,876 

1,396,483 

373,722 

44,246 

14,615 

364,791 

1,060,070 

21,940 

110,182 
30,230 
527,085 
336,413 
351,782 

391,812 

92,415 

1,  4(JS,  125 

2,2.=.5,954 

104,123 

57,  ^m 
25,581 
674,264 
1,145,344 
90,755 

239,178 

85,612 

1,230,710 

1,922,366 

126, 193 

148,  .534 
6,i;2S 

28,875 
163,070. 

30,250 

4,100 

1, 275 

208,640 

170,619 

7,680 

1,007,464 

195,606 

4,416,661 

6,937,000 

870,272 

67,634 
2.5,681 
678, 396 
1,142,812 
92,205 

537,066 

173,931 

4,245,2.56 

5,916,589 

681,926 

470,399 
21,076 
171,306 
1,021,411 
188,346 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

197,065 
51,023 
304,344 
497,681 
1,080,891 

34,871 

2,823 
69,355 
22,615 
213,370 

162,194 
48,200 
244,989 
475,066 
867,521 

336,342 

30,170 

1,097,230 

455,009 
1,562,200 

99,625 

2,796 

137,451 

87,244 
356,366 

283,196 

8,198 

1,061,813 

445,906 
1,326,968 

48,243 
21.005 
36;  202 
1,603 
168,093 

4,903 

967 

10,1.66 

7,600 
67, 139 

1,280,879 
166.438 
2,0&6,002 
1,232,382 
5,288,616 

99,599 

3,046 

133, 482 

87,242 
363,636 

868,161 

.33,633 

1,934,949 

1,216,716 

3,683,873 

422,728 

132,905 

160,063 

16,666 

1,604,743 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

3,081,111 

1,587,541 
164,880 
199,680 

2,725,543 

687,350 
332,530 
53,401 
72,671 
773,778 

2,393,761 

1,2,')5,011 

111,479 

127,009 

1,951,765 

5,276,056 

2,425,643 

465,245 

476,915 

6,467,277 

2,088,971 
621,943 
101,612 
103,392 

1,488,661 

4,727,272 

2.300,862 

423,593 

433,628 

5,636,684 

110,463 
74,255 
34,417 
37,738 

524, 113 

438,321 

60, 636 

7,235 

5,649 

306,480 

16,246,375 
6,442,647 
1,268, -97 
1,138,030 

17,034,466 

2,094,260 
621, 046 
101,692 
104,035 

1,494,396 

14.060,970 

6,000.323 

1,096,:  81 

930, 164 

13,713,934 

1,184,406 
442,224 
172,016 
207,876 

3,320,522 

17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 

4,199,209 

1,986,813 

1,307,830 

274,973 

985,244 

478,998 
864,207 
344,843 
76,903 
180,021 

3,720,211 

1,122,606 

962,987 

198,070 

805,223 

6,862,475 

3,331,534 

940,473 

328,174 

1,731,729 

1,392,660 

1,492,789 

638,110 

218,094 

359,971 

6,478,318 

2,983,786 

767,939 

289, 122 

1,641,372 

183,015 
97,008 
77, 169 
12,340 

162,928 

201,142 

250, 740 

95,375 

26,712 

27,429 

16,962,014 

10,860,9,59 

4,138,6.66 

1,503,280 

3,850,694 

1,395,769 

1,492,831 

636,036 

218,681 

366, 190 

15,092,194 
9, 584, 831 
3,75\559 
1,359,820 
3,210,122 

1,869,820 

1,266,128 

381,097 

143,460 

640,672 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

89,528 
88,102 

822,119 
1,696,987 

729,055 

•     as,  478 
29,657 
266,713 
484,735 
139,206 

56, 0.'^ 
58,445 

555,406 
1,212,252 

589,849 

209,731 

199,900 

1,884,639 

2,120,765 

1,821,380 

33,579 
76,944 

394,355 
1,066,777 

260,522 

179,423 

172, 168 

1,792,247 

2,027,335 

1,764,545 

28,643 
2,297 

71,007 
8,455 

41,867 

1,665 
25, 436 
21,386 
84,976 
14,968 

5.55,215 

628,416 

4,896,0.59 

6,3r6,.506 

3,778,364 

33,619 

76.944 

393, 541 

1,060,040 

263,330 

398,982 

613,599 

4, 456, 672 

6,253,766 

3,620,396 

166,233 
14,817 
439, 487 
122,739 
157,968 

27 
28 
29 
3& 
31 

411,254 
4, 363,  .122 

72,006 
381,695 

62,128 

131,500 
496,900 

12,646 
297,407 

21,818 

279,754 

3,866,422 

59,360 

84,288 

30,310 

702,594 
7,260,612 

95,230 
852,954 

31,636 

6.58,857 
1,644,519 

12,848 
469,831 

13,686 

629,802 
6,73,1,841 

.52.960 
777,346 

27,011 

10,773 
395,028 
42,020 
13, 159 
3,436 

62,019 

129,743 

260 

62,449 

1,190 

3,8u6,344 
16, 6 '6, 494 

262,224 
2,753,746 

165,648 

658,867 
1,548,972 

12,848 
472,056 

13,686 

3,099,327 

13,693,242 

88, 169 

2,647,012 

111,858 

107,017 
2,883,262 
174,065 
106,734 
53,790 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

1,412,626 

1,614,734 

2,630 

478,801 

925,885 

291,137 
825,263 
2,530 
168,469 
439,956 

1,121,489 

1,089,471 

100 

310,332 

485,929 

2,146,978 

2,599,609 

4,040 

813,027 

1,9-36,517 

510,980 

1,260,419 

2,914 

201,756 

840,774 

1,780,730 

2,241,919 

3,770 

793,347 

1,810,158 

329,723 
127,303 

35,525 

230,387 

270 

14,895 

75,668 

6,556,249 
7,588,051 
19,570 
2,073,686 
6,309,965 

511,891 

1,262,805 

2,914 

200,908 

841,279 

4,726,120 
6,490,054 
19,570 
2,008,888 
6,024,256 

1,830,129 
1,097,997 

37 
38 
39 

4, 786 
60,801 

64,697 
286,709 

40 

41 

2,387,613 

1,680,554 

2,351,273 

100,254 

10.059 

341,188 

297,802 

589,675 

3,988 

4,530 

2,046,425 

1,382,752 

1,761,598 

96,266 

5,629 

4,103,675 

2,488,462 

7,814,076 

31,337 

29,298 

3,127,729 

732,615 

1,796,655 

6,990 

13,039 

3,333,627 

2,289,175 

7,445,044 

6,840 

19,623 

17,973 
67, 791 
110,469 
22, 609 
2,765 

752,075 

131,496 

252, 5&3 

1,988 

6,910 

18,405,860 

8,056,210 

18,641,150 

344, 663 

92,025 

3, 127, 689 

734,624 

1,802,809 

6,990 

13,039 

18,004,611 
7,245,887 

17,757,269 
36,940 
73,303 

401, 249 
810,323 
883,891 
308,723 
18,722 

42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
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The  figures  shown  in  Table  6  are  for  both  dependent 
logging  camps — those  operated  by  nulling  establish- 
ments— and  those  conducted  independently.  As  pre- 
viously noted,  the  canvass  at  the  census  of  1905  was 
confined  to  merchant  mills  and  to  logging  operations 
or  timber  camps  of  corresponding  magnitude.  Thus 
numerous  small  operators — ^farmers,  as  a  rule — engaged 
in  getting  out,  during  a  few  months  of  the  year,  such 
products  as  railway  ties,  telegraph  and  telephone  poles, 
and  fence  posts,  were  not  included.  The  scope  of 
the  census  was  still  further  restricted  by  excluding 
establishments  engaged  solely  or  chiefly  in  cutting 
cord  wood. 

Under  "capital"  are  included  all  items  of  investment 
in  both  plant  and  live  capital  in  the  entire  logging  indus- 
try, with  the  exception  of  investments  in  timber  lands 
and  standing  timber  (see  Table  1 ,  page  64) .  Important 
among  the  items  under  this  heading  aside  from  live 
capital,  are  logging  railways  and  equipment,  stationary 
and  traction  engines,  pull  boats,  wire  cables,  and  other 
equipment  used  in  steam  logging;  flumes;  animals, 
wagons,  and  carts;  and  axes,  saws,  chains,  booms,  etc. 
Under  "  wage-earners  "  are'included  all  employees  of  the 
logging  industry  other  than  salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc., 
and  under  "wages"  is  given  the  total  compensation  paid 
such  employees  during  the  census  year.  Where  either 
board  or  quarters,  or  both,  are  furnished  as  part  pay, 
their  value  to  the  wage-earner  is  included  under  wages. 

Under  "materials"  are  shown  the  cost  on  the 
stump  of  kll  timber  cut  in  logging  camps  and  the  cost 
of  supplies  consumed  in  these  camps  during  the 
year,  exclusive  of  those  for  board  of  men  and  for  keep 
of  horses  and  cattle.  The  heading  "log  stumpage" 
covers  the  quantity  in  thousand  feet,  board  measure, 
and  the  value  in  the  tree  of  all  timber  cut  for  use  as 
material  in  sawmills,  and  under  "other  stumpage"  is 
given  the  value  of  all  other  stumpage,  from  which 
such  products  as  telegraph  and  telephone  poles,  fence 
posts,  hewed  railway  ties,  etc.,  were  manufactured.  The 
showing  of  products  is  similar  to  that  of  materials,  the 
quantity  and  value  of  saw  logs  being  presented  sepa- 
rately and  the  combined  value  of  all  other  timber 
products  given  in  one  item. 

Of  the  12,494  logging  camps  in  operation  during  the 
census  year,  11,644,  or  93.2  per  cent,  were  conducted 
by  nailling  establishments;  and  850,  or  6.8  per  cent, 
were  operated  independently.  The  dependent  logging 
camp^  reported  $70,686,873,  or  78  per  cent,  of  the 
total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  industry; 
employed  117,280,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  wage-earners; 
paid  out  $52,041,305,  or  78  per  cent,  of  the  wages; 
and  of  the  total  cost  of  materials  and  the  value  of 
products  they  contributed  $72,372,388  and  $201,970,- 
272,  or  90  per  cent  and  86  per  cent,  respectively. 

While  it  thus  appears  that  the  bulk  of  the  logging 
industry  is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  sawmills — 
that  is,  in  dependent  camps — the  independent  logging 
camps  on  an  average  are  much  the  larger.     The  distri- 


bution of  the  latter  follows  closely  the  centers  of  heavi- 
est lumber  production.  They  are  most  numerous  in 
Washington,  where  195,  or  22.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  were  in  1 905  reported  in  operation.  These  195 
establishments  reported  capital  to  the  amount  of 
$6,429,480,  or  32.5  per  cent  of  the  total  invested  in 
independent  logging  camps  in  the  country,  and  turned 
out  a  product  valued  at  $9,793,155,  or  28.7per  cent  of 
the  total  for  plants  of  this  character.  Other  states  in 
which  logging  was  conducted  as  a  distinct  industry  and 
on  a  large  scale  were  the  following:  Minnesota,  where 
there  were  32  establishments  in  operation  during  the 
census  year,  with  capital  of  $2,489,270  and  products 
valued  at  $4,406,695;  Michigan,  with  73  establish- 
ments, $1,808,750  of  capital,  and  products  valued 
at  $2,147,361;  Tennessee,  with  23  establishments, 
$1,549,961  of  capital,  and  products  valued  at  $1,847,- 
527;  Kentucky,  where  there  were  29  estabhshments, 
with  capital  of  $1,085,765,  and  products  valued  at 
$1,572,030;  Louisiana,  with  34  estabhshments,  $664,- 
525  of  capital,  and  value  of  products  of  $1,573,254; 
and  Oregon,  where  there  were  54  establishments  re- 
porting capital  to  the  amount  of  $707,631  and  prod- 
ucts valued  at  $1,179,608. 

The  average  logging  camp  in  the  country  at  the  cen- 
sus of  1905,  as  indicated  ia  Table  6,  reported  capital 
to  the  amount  of  $7,240;  employed  12  wage-earners; 
paid  out  $5,362  in  wages,  including  board  and  quarters 
when  furnished  as  part  pay;  expended  $6,436  for 
standing  timber  and  supplies;  and  turned  out  prod- 
ucts valued  at  $18,900,  which  comprised  2,240  thou- 
sand feet,  board  measure,  of  saw  logs,  with  a  value  of 
$16,814,  and  other  timber  products,  to  the  value  of 
$2,086.  Taking  the  value  of  products  as  a  measure 
of  its  magnitude,  the  average  logging  camp  in  the 
United  States  was  exceeded  by  that  of  Arizona, 
with  an  average  value  of  $89,134;  Arkansas,  with 
$23,143;  California,with  $31,056;  Florida, with  $28,866; 
Idaho,  with  $27,196;  Iowa,  with  $51,349;  Louisiana, 
with  $44,839;  Michigan,  with  $37,193;  Minnesota, 
where  the  average  was  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
country,  amounting  to  $134,619;  Mississippi,  with 
$20,590;  Montana,  with  $51,837;  New  Mexico,  with 
$29,924;  Texas,  with  $28,420;  Washington,  with 
$32,234;  West  Virginia,  with  $19,045;  and  Wisconsin, 
with  $65,638.  In  the  remaining  states,  which  in  the 
main  are  of  secondary  importance  in  the  lumber  indus- 
try, logging  operations  were  conducted  on  a  smaller 
scale.  In  certain  of  these,  however,  notably  Maine, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  operations  was  large,  but  much  of  it,  owing 
to  the  varied  character  of  the  timber  handled  and  other 
local  conditions,  was  distributed  among  numerous 
small  plants. 

The  rank  of  the  leading  states  in  the  manufacture  of 
timber  products  with  respect  to  number  of  estabhsh- 
ments, capital,  average  number  of  wage-earners,  wages, 
and  value  of  products  at  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905 
is  presented  in  Table  7. 
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Table  7.— LOGGING  OR  TIMBER  CAMPS— RANK  OF  LEADING  STATES  IN  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  QUANTITY  OF 
SAW  LOGS,  CAPITAL,  NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS,  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS,  AND  WAGES:  1905 
AND  1900. 


VALUE  OF   I     SAW  LOG.S 
PEODUCTS.   '  (M  FEET  P.M.). 


■Wisconsin 

Washington 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Pennsylvania 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

CalUomia 

West  Virginia... 

Texas 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Maine 

North  Carolina. 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

New  York 

Florida 

Missonri 

New  Hampshire 
Oregon 

Ohio 

South  Carolina.. 

Indiana 

Vermont 


1905 


1900    t    1905 


10 
20 

14 
9 
19 
23 
22 

16  ■ 
7  : 

24  I 

'^1 
18  1 
21 

17  ! 
25 

11  I 
27  t 
15 
30 


1900 


1905 


1900 


NUMBER  OF 
ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 


1905 


1900 


WAGE-EAEXEES  AND  WAGES. 


"^"'"ifer."™' !    ^^'"Ses. 


1905 


1900  I  1905 


2 

4  I 
1 
3 
6 

11 

9 

6 
10 
15 

14 
7 
12 
24 
21 


1900 


4 
2 
1 
3 
5 

10 
9 
7 
6 

17 


11 
18 
25 
23 

12 
13 
24 
14 

20 
19 
15 
21 

22 
26 
16 
28 


Table  7  clearly  indicates  wide  differences  in  size, 
as  measured  by  value  of  products,  of  the  average 
loggiag  camp  in  the  various  states  and  regions  at  both 
censuses.  The  average  camp  was  largest  in  Minnesota 
and,  among  the  other  leading  lumber  states,  was  large 
also  in  Wisconsin,  Washington,  California,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  and  relatively  small  in  Pennsylvania, 
North  Caroliaa,  Virgioia,  and  Georgia.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  general  those  states  and  regions  which 
were  most  active  in  lumber  production  ranked  highest 
both  m  aggregate  value  of  logging  products  and  in 
average  capacity  of  camp. 

The  table  brings  out  the  fact  that  growth  in  the 
industry  since  1900  has  been  raost  rapid  in  the  south- 
western and  certain  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  while 
a  substantial  and,  with  respect  to  most  of  the  items, 
uniform  decline  characterizes  the  showing  of  the  Lake 
states  as  a  group.  That  logging  is  relatively  declining 
in  the  Central  states  is  indicated  clearly.  Ohio,  which 
stood  fifth  in  number  of  establishments  and  eleventh 
in  value  of  products  in  1900,  dropped  at  the  census  of 
1905  to  fifteenth  in  number  of  establishments  and 
twenty-fourth  in  value  of  products,  while  Indiana  re- 
'  ceded  from  eleventh  place  to  twenty-fifth  in  number 
of  establishments  and  from  fifteenth  to  twenty-sixth 
in  value  of  products.  This  marked  falling  ofl:  in  the 
logging  industry  in  the  Central  states  is  due  of  course 
to  the  practical  exhaustion  of  merchantable  timber  in 
continuous  bodies.  The  present  supply,  which  con- 
sists in  the  main  of  scattered  remnants,  can  be  con- 
verted into   lumber   more   economically  by  the  use 


of  portable  mills,  which  means  the  practical  elimina- 
tion of  logging  as  an  important  factor  in  the  manu- 
facturing process.  Moreover,  much  of  the  material 
which  supplies  the  still  comparatively  important 
sawmill  and  planing  mill  industries  of  these  states 
comes  from  the  forests  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
and  other  neighboring  states. 

Peimsylvania  shows  little  change  in  its  relative 
standing  in  the  industry.  That  in  value  of  timber 
products  it  has  dropped  from  fourth  to  fifth  place, 
while  in  quantity  it  has  advanced  from  fifth  to  fourth, 
indicates  that  the  better  grades  of  timber  in  the  state 
are  being  exhausted  and  lower  grades  cut  in  increasing 
quantity. 

While  exceptional  activity  in  nearly  all  the  Southern 
states  west  of  Georgia  is  indicated,  that  state,  with 
Florida,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  loses  rank  under 
most  of  the  headings,  while  South  Carolina  on  the 
whole  shows  a  normal  gain.  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
have  made  substantial  advances.  Among  the  Eastern 
states.  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  have  declined 
in  rank,  while  Maine  shows  a  fair  gain. 

Of  the  several  items  covered  by  the  table,  perhaps 
the  quantity  of  saw  logs  produced  by  the  various 
states  affords  the  most  accurate  measure  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  logging  operations.  The  rules  fol- 
lowed in  scaling  saw  logs  do  not  differ  materially 
throughout  the  country,  while  the  value  of  a  given 
quantity  of  saw  logs  in  one  state  or  section  may  differ 
quite  widely  from  the  value  of  a  like  quantity  in  an- 
other state  or  section.     The  relative  rank  of  many 
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states  in  capital,  wage-earners,  and  wages  is  also 
appreciably  affected  by  local  conditions  and  the 
methods  of  logging  employed.  Furthermore,  saw 
logs  constituted  in  1905,  in  point  of  value,  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  total  logging  product.  Among  the 
states  showing  the  most  rapid  growth  in  the  industry 
since  1900,  as  gauged  by  the  quantity  of  saw  logs 
produced,  are  Louisiana,  which  advanced  from  eighth 
to  second  place;  Mississippi,  from  eleventh  to  seventh; 
Alabama,  from  thirteenth  to  eleventh;  Texas,  from 
tenth  to  ninth;  and  Washington,  from  third  rank  to 
first.  The  decline  of  the  industry  in  the  Lake  states 
is  shown  clearly  by  the  marked  shrinkage  in  the  vol- 
ume of  logging  camp  products.  Wisconsin,  which  in 
1900  ranked  first  in  the  quantity  of  sawmill  material 
produced,  stood  third  in  1905;  while  Michigan  and 
Minnesota,  which  ranked  second  and  fourth  in  1900, 
dropped  to  sixth  and  eighth  places,  respectively,  at 
the  census  of  ]905. 

Changes  in  the  rank  of  certain  states  under  "  capital" 
are  significant.  Most  pronounced  gains  were  made  by 
Washington,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  which  ad- 
vanced from  sixth  place  to  first,  from  eleventh  to 
second,  and  from  tenth  to  fourth,  respectively;  while 
relatively  heavy  losses  in  rank  are  recorded  for  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  and  New 
York.  Wisconsin  dropped  from  first  place  to  ninth, 
Michigan  from  second  to  third,  Minnesota  from  third 
to  seventh.  New  Hampshire  from  sixteenth  to  twenty- 
fifth,  and  New  York  from  ninth  to  nineteenth. 

In  the  first  group  of  states  the  lumber  industry  is 
growing  rapidly  in  all  branches,  which  involves,  of 
course,  additional  investment  in  logging  equipment. 
This  equipment  being  new,  the  amount  of  capital  re- 
ported as  invested  in  it  was  little,  if  any,  short  of  its 
actual  cost.  In  the  second  group,  conditions  in  the 
industry  are  in  many  respects  reversed,  so  that  the 
amount  of  new  capital  being  put  into  logging  plants 
is  relatively  small.  As  the  time  approaches  when 
much  of  the  old  logging  equipment  will  have  a  value 
little  above  that  of  junk,  the  tendency  is  to  report  as 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  plant  its  present 
market  value,  which  in  many  instances  is  far  below  the 
original  cost.  Furthermore,  the  problem  of  economic 
mill  management,  the  reduction  to  the  minimum  of  the 
cost  of  lumber  manufacture  from  the  delivery  of  the 
logs  in  the  pond  to  the  loading  of  the  finished  product 


on  the  car,  has  for  many  years  received  exhaustive 
study,  and  has  been  solved  to  such  a  degree  that  ia  a, 
modern  plant  the  mill  expense  involved  in  producing 
a  given  quantity  of  lumber  is  a  known  and  practically 
a  constant  quantity.  Increase  in  the  outlay  for 
stumpage  is  steady  and  certain,  though  this  item  can 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  market  value  of 
lumber  and  its  cost  of  manufacture.  The  cost  of  log- 
ging is  the  variable  item.  The  available  supply  of 
merchantable  timber  in  the  country  is  fast  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  lumber  manufacturers.  With 
holdings  which  insure  a  supply  of  material  for  a  mill 
for  many  years,  perhaps  indefinitely,  if  scientific  and 
conservative  methods  of  lumbering  are  employed,  and 
with  the  amount  of  profit  from  the  enterprise  hinging 
largely  upon  the  economy  practiced  in  logging  opera- 
tions, that  branch  of  the  industry  now  receives  far 
more  thought  than  formerly.  Labor  saving  mechan- 
ical devices  are  at  many  points  supplanting  primitive 
implements  and  methods,  so  that  the  equipment  of  a 
modern  logging  plant  is  characterized  by  a  degree  of 
permanency  that  was  wholly  lacking  when  stumpage 
values  were  low  and  the  supply  of  timber  seemed  prac- 
tically unlimited.  As  a  result  of  these  changed  condi- 
tions, it  is  natural  that  those  states  in  which  the  logging 
industry  is  rapidly  growing  should  show  a  greater  pro- 
portionate increase  in  capital  than  in  products,  num- 
ber of  establishments,  wage-earners,  and  wages. 

Among  the  states  not  included  in  Table  7  whose 
scope  is  limited  to  those  which  led  in  1905  in  the  pro- 
duction of  timber  products,  as  determined  by  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  their  output,  are  some  in  which  the 
industry  is  growing  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  which 
logging  operations,  as  disclosed  by  the  census  of  1905, 
are  being  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  the  average  out- 
put of  their  camps  being  far  in  excess  of  that  of  tli& 
country. 

Prominent  among  the  latter  class  are  Idaho,  where 
the  average  logging  camp  in  1905,  as  measured  by  the 
quantity  of  saw  logs  and  value  of  all  products,  was 
nearly  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  1900,  and  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  where  it  more  than  doubled  in 
size  between  the  two  censuses. 

In  Table  8  are  shown  the  average  values  per  thou- 
sand feet,  board  measure,  of  log  stumpage  and  saw 
logs  of  all  species,  by  states  and  territories,  at  the  cen- 
suses of  1900  and  1905. 
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Table  8. — Logging  or  timber  camps — stwmpage  and  log  value,  by 
states  and  territories:  1905  and  1900. 


STATE  OK  TERRITORY. 

LOG     STUMPAGE 
(VALUE    PEK    M 
FEETB.  M.). 

SAW    LOGS    (VALUE 
PERMEEET  B.M.). 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

TTnitpd  States                          

,«2. 59 

$2.18 

$7.51 

$6.28 

1.55 
0.50 
2.36 
1.79 
1.39 
1.43 
415 
3.34 
1.83 
1.68 
1.39 
2.84 
2.93 
7.65 
5.11 

^3^.73 
2.26 
3.70 
4  17 
419 
3.79 
4  65 
2.00 
1.43 
1.33 
3.00 
1.49 
4  28 
5.34 
2.24 
4  54 
1.92 

P) 
6.77 

(') 
0.96 
4  36 
412 
1.65 
1.97 
3.48 
1.78 
1.29 
3.93 
2.15 
1.07 
3.13 
414 
1.50 

1.20 
0.97 
1.03 
1.09 
1.16 
1.12 
2.90 
3.53 
1.22 
1.01 
1.09 
2.64 
1.21 
5.39 
4  95 
2.17 
2.67 
1.22 
2.52 
2.92 
2.64 
3.06 
3.40 
1.30 
1.89 
1.18 
2.29 
1.04 
2.68 
3.93 
1.14 
3.12 
1.34 
1.00 
4  92 
2.54 
0.66 
2.94 
3.02 
1.23 
1.80 
2.18 
1.17 
1.32 
2.09 
1.79 
0.80 
2.36 
3.51 
1.27 

5.73 

3.55 
8.04 
6.51 
7.24 
6.07 
9.32 
6.80 
6.26 
5.18 
7.40 
8.02 

11.01 

14  60 

13.93 
5.41 

10.42 
6.71 
9.66 

10.79 
8.94 
9.18 

10.81 
6.42 
7.01 
6.22 
7.12 
5.71 
8.79 

11.87 
7.97 

11.32 
5.90 

P) 

13.75 
S45.57 
5.61 
8.84 
6.86 
5.61 
8.17 
9.23 
5.14 
6.72 

10.00 
5.97 
5.76 
9.86 
9.85 
6.00 

4  30 

6.08 

7.50 

4  74 

463 

4  99 

7.88 

5.55 

6.23 

4  41 

3.95 

8.36 

4  61 

9.39 

12. 16 

7.84 

6.86 

5.59 

8.15 

6.75 

9.49 

7.60 

8.09 

4  60 

6.91 

4  11 

5.09 

4.02 

6.96 

7.56 

4  82 

NewYork              

7.75 

4  45 

North  Dakota          .              .          

5.00 

9.47 

5.82 

4  46 

6.71 

7.15 

416 

South  Dakota 

5.25 

Tennessee 

6.56 

Utah 

Virginia  .                                         

4  47 
5.31 
5.80 
8.35 

West  Virginia 

5.14 
6.59 

Wyoming 

7.20 
5.69 

1  None  reported. 

2  Black  w 

ilnut. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  log  stumpage  was 
general  and  in  certain  states  large.  The  fact  that  the 
rise  in  stumpage  values  was  confined  to  no  particular 
section  or  group  of  states  and  extended  to  all  species 
of  merchantable  timber  is  significant;  It  is  due  not 
so  much  to  a  present  shortage  in  the  supply  of  lumber 
material  in  the  country  as  a  whole  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  available  supply  of  log  stumpage  is  rapidly  being 
bought  up  and  withdrawn  from  the  market.  This 
movement  is  prompted  largely  by  the  belief  that  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  available  supply 
will  prove  inadequate  to  the  demand.  The  average 
for  the  United  States  increased  from  $2.18  per  thou- 
sand feet,  board  measure,  in  1900  to  $2.59  m  1905, 
a  rise  of  41  cents,  or  18  8  per  cent.  This  advance  in 
the  cost  of  stumpage  added  $11,472,115  to  the  total 
cost  of  sawmill  material,  and  increased  the  value  of 
lumber  proportionately. 

The  showing  for  certain  states  is  noteworthy.  In 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York  tlie  advance 


in  the  price  of  standing  timber  has  been  at  a  rate  well 
above  that  for  the  country.  In  Maine  spruce  was  the 
leading  species  of  lumber  manufactured  duriag  the 
year  covered  by  the  census  of  1905,  constituting  52 
per  cent  of  the  total  cut ;  while  in  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York  it  formed  22.3  and  27.1  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. The  further  demand  for  this  species  of  timber 
as  a  raw  material  in  the  wood  pulp  industry  is  heavy 
and  increasing  in  these  states.  They  contributed  63.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  domestic  spruce 
manufactured  into  wood  pulp  in  1900  and  69.7  per 
cent  at  the  census  of  1905.  The  inroad  being  made 
by  the  lumber  and  pulp  industries  into  the  remaining 
supply  is  consequently  rapid.  This  condition,  together 
with  the  fact  that  much  of  the  stand  has  been  concen- 
trated into  extensive  holdings  by  the  pulp  manufac- 
turers, largely  explains  the  substantial  rise  in  the  cost 
of  lumber  stumpage. 

In  the  Lake  states  the  advances  have  not  been  uni- 
form, and  the  explanation  hes  mainly  in  the  fact  that 
wliite  pine,  the  species  of  highest  stumpage  value,  was 
cut  to  a  far  less  extent  in  certain  of  these  states  than 
formerly.  In  Michigan  the  average  value  for  all 
species  rose  during  the  five  years  from  $3.06  to  $3.79 
per  thousand  feet,  an  increase  of  73  cents;  in  Wiscon- 
sin, from  $3.51  to  $4.14,  an  advance  of  63  cents;  in 
Minnesota,  from  $3.40  to  $4.65,  a  rise  of  $1.25.  In 
jSIichigan  and  Wisconsin  the  cut  is  running  more  and 
more  to  hemlock  and  the  hard  woods,  species  of  lower 
stumpage  value,  while  in  Miimesota  white  pine  is  still 
the  principal  species  manufactured  into  lumber,  con- 
stituting 98  per  cent  of  the  total  cut  of  the  state  at  the 
census  of  1905. 

Among  the  Central  states  the  appreciation  in  cer- 
tain instances  is  noteworthy.  In  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio,  where  very  little  merchantable  timber  remains, 
the  rise  in  stumpage  values  is  due  directly  to  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  of  sawmill  material  for  immediate  use.  In 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  however,  where  the  supply 
is  still  relatively  large,  the  sharp  advances  are  due  in 
large  part  to  extensive  buying  for  future  use. 

In  the  southern  yellow  pine  region  the  advance  in 
stumpage  values  has  been  most  marked  in  those  states 
which  have  been  most  active  in  lumber  manufacture 
and  in  which  stands  the  bulk  of  the  supply  of  yellow- 
pine  stumpage.  In  Louisiana  the  advance  during  the 
five  years  was  from  SI. 22  to  $2.26  per  thousand  feet, 
an  increase  of  $1.04,  or  85.2  per  cent;  in  Mississippi, 
from  $1.30  to  $2,  a  rise  of  70  cents,  or  53.8  per  cent;  in 
Texas,  from  $1.17  to  $1.78,  an  mcrease  of  61  cents,  or 
52.1  per  cent.  The  increase  in  Texas  practically  meas- 
ures the  advance  in  the  cost  of  yellow  pine  stumpage, 
since  this  species  constituted  £8.3  per  cent  of  its  total 
lumber  cut  in  the  year  covered  by  the  report.  In 
Louisiana  78.5  per  cent  and  in  Mississippi  78.6  percent 
of  the  total  cut  was  yellow  pine. 
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On  the  Pacific  slope  is  still  to  be  found  the  cheapest 
high  grade  stumpage  in  the  country,  though  the  val- 
ues in  this  region  show  substantial  increases  over  1900. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  stumpage  and 
the  value  of  the  saw  log  product  consists  of  two  ele- 
ments, namely,  the  cost  of  logging  operations  and 
profit.  The  average  cost  of  log  stumpage  for  the 
United  States  in  1905  was  41  cents  per  thousand  feet 
more  than  in  1900,  while  the  average  value  of  saw 
logs  in  190.5  exceeded  that  of  1900  by  $1.23  pev  thou- 
sand feet.  The  logical  inference  from  this  showing 
is  that  either  the  cost  of  logging  operations  has  in- 
creased siace  1900  or  that  the  margin  of  profit  was 
wider  in  1905.  There  was  probably  an  increase  in 
both.  As  a  rule  that  timber  is  first  utilized  for  saw 
logs  which  is  most  accessible  and  can  be  taken  from 
the  stump  and  delivered  to  the  mill  with  least  ex- 
pense. As  a  result  of  this  practice,  the  average 
distance  from  the  stump  to  the  mill  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
supply  of  stumpage  in  the  country  is  becoming  more 
scattered,  tends  to  multiply  the  operations  involved 
in  logging  and  to  increase  the  total  cost.  The  show- 
ing is  also  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  steady  rise 
in  wages.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  there 
has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  logging  oper- 
ations between  the  two  censuses  despite  the  fact  that 
improved  logging  equipment  was  more  extensively 
used  than  formerty.  Furthermore,  in  1905  the  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  logging  branch  of  the  lumber 
industry  were  secured  in  greater  detail  and  are  there- 
fore more  complete  than  was  the  case  in  1900,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  certain  items  of  expense  were 
included  at  the  latter  census  which  were  not  covered 
at  the  former. 

In  Table  9  are  presented  the  average  stumpage  val- 
ues per  thousand  feet  of  the,  principal  species  of  timber 
cut  into  saw  logs,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1900 
and  1905. 


Table  9. — Logging  or  timber  camps — stumpage,  average  value  per 
tlwusand  feet  of  the  principal  species  of  timber,  for  the  United  States: 
1905  and  1900. 


All  species 

Yellow  pine 

WMtepine 

Douglas  Qr 

Henuock 

Oak 

Spruce 

Cypress 

Redwood 

Cedar 

Gum 

Poplar 

Maple 

Cottonwood 

Etei 

Ctiestuut 

Basswood 

Ash 


ATEEAGE    VALUE 
PEE  M  FEET  B.  M. 


1905  1900 


If2.59 


1.68 
4.62 
1.05 
3.51 
3.83 
3.70 
3.42 
1.55 
1.49 
1.07 
3.89 
3.82 
2.61 
5.58 
3.39 
.3.89 
3.95 


S2.18 


1.12 
3.66 
0.77 
2.56 
3.18 
2.26 
1.68 
1.06 
1.32 

1.  OS 
2.81 

2.  00 
1.45 
3.30 
2.71 
l.SO 
3.03 


Yellow  pine,  Avhich  was  the  species  most  extensively 
used  as  lumber  material  at  both  censuses,  showed  a 
substantial  rise  in  stumpage  value,  the  increase  for 
the  census  period  being  56  cents  per  thousand  feet,  or 
exactly  50  per  cent.  As  reported  in  1905  this  species 
was  converted  into  lumber  in  merchantable  quantities 
in  25  states  and  territories,  and  as  to  quantity  was  the 
leading  species  used  in  22.  Under  the  name  "yellow 
pine"  are  comprised  all  such  species  as  the  long-leaf, 
short-leaf,  loljlolly,  and  Cuban  pines  of  the  Southern 
states  and  the  yellow  pines  of  the  West.  The  range  in 
stumpage  value  among  the  different  states  was  wide 
at  both  censuses.  In  1905  it  was  lowest  in  Oregon, 
where  the  average  was  87  cents  per  thousand  feet,  and 
highest  in  New  Mexico,  where  it  was  $2.51.  The  most 
marked  increases  from  1900  to  1905  in  the  stumpage 
value  of  yellow  pine  were  shown  in  Arizona,  where  the 
advance  was  from  $1.03  to  $2.36;  New  Mexico,  from 
$1.16  to  $2.51 ;  Louisiana,  from  $1.01  to  $1.86;  Arkan- 
sas, from  86  cents  to  $1.49;  Washington,  from  85  cents 
to  $1.39;  and  Texas,  from  $1.12  to  $1.78. 

The  increase  in  stumpage  value  of  white  pine,  which 
includes  Norway  pine,  was  for  the  country  96  cents 
per  thousand  feet,  or  26.2  per  cent.  The  advance  was 
greatest  in  Maine,  where  the  stumpage  value  of  this 
species  increased  from  $2.51  per  thousand  feet  in  1900 
to  $4.42  for  1905.  New  York,  where  the  stumpage 
value  of  white  pine  was  the  highest  in  the  country  in 
1900,  namely,  $4.33,  reported  an  average  for  1905  of 
$4.73.  In  Michigan,  where  wliite  pine  is  rapidly 
disappearing  as  a  lumber  timber,  the  increase  was  from 
$3.82  per  thousand  feet  in  1900  to  $5.28  for  1905,  the 
highest  stumpage  value  shown  by  any  of  the  states  for 
this  species  at  the  latter  census.  In  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  the  leading  producers  of  white  pine  lumber 
at  both  censuses,  the  advances  in  stumpage  values 
were  from  $3.61  and  $3.85  in  1900  to  $4.67  and  $4.79, 
respectively,  at  the  census  of  1905. 

Douglas  fir  was  in  1905,  as  in  1900,  the  principal 
species  converted  into  lumber  in  the  states  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  In  Washington,  where  it  was  cut 
in  greatest  quantity,  the  stumpage  value  increased 
from  80  cents  in  1900  to  $1.07  at  the  census  of  1905. 
In  Oregon  the  advance  was  from  59  cents  to  93  cents. 

The  increase  in  value  of  hemlock  stumpage  was  for 
the  United  States  95  cents  per  thousand  feet,  or  37.1 
per  cent.  The  growing  scarcity  of  white  pine  and 
spruce  created  a  demand  for  hemlock,  which  resulted 
in  a  substantially  larger  quantity  of  tliis  species  being 
cut  in  1905  than  in  1900  and  accounts  in  part  for  the 
sharp  advance  in  the  value  of  hemlock  stumpage.  In 
Pennsylvania,  where  this  species  constituted  67.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  cut  of  lumber  reported  in  1905,  its 
stumpage  value  rose  from  $2.75  to  $4.36  per  thousand 
feet  between  the  two  censuses.  In  Michigan  it  con- 
tributed 39.1  per  cent  of  the  total  cut  reported  in  1905, 
and  its  stumpage  value  advanced  from  $2.25  to  $3.02. 
In  Wisconsin  26.4  per  cent  of  the  total  cut  reported  id 
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1905  was  from  hemlock  stumpage,  wMcli  increased  in 
value  during  the  five  years  from  S 2. 16  to  $2.95  per  th(  m- 
sandfeet.  In  Maine  hemlock  stumpa'f^e  advanced  from 
S2.52  in  1900  to  S3. 13  at  the  census  of  190.5;  in  New 
Hampsliire,  from  $3.19  to  §4.15;  in  New  York,  from 
§2. 98  to  84.79;  and  in  Vermont,  from  .'^2.01  to  S3. 44. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  oak  stumpage  in  the  country 
was  65  cents  per  thousand  feet,  about  the  same 
percentage  of  increase  as  that  sho^ii  m  the  average  of 
all  species.  The  stumpage  value  of  oak  varied  greatly 
among  the  different  states  in  1905,  being  lowest-  in 
Missouri,  where  the  average  was  Sl.SS,  and  highest  in 
Indiana,  where  it  was  s>7.94  p-r  thousand  feet.  In 
certain  states  the  advance  over  1900  was  notably 
large.  In  Mieliigan  it  rose  from  S3. 58  to  $7.12;  in 
Ohio,  from  S4.70  to  §6.40;  and  in  Indiana,  from  $5.38 
to  S7.94  per  thousand  feet. 

The  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  value  of  spruce  stump- 
age  was  far  above  that  in  the  average  value  of  all  species, 
the  net  advance  being  SI. 44  per  thousand  feet,  or  63.7 
per  cent.  In  Maine  the  rise  was  from  S2.70  ia  1900  to 
83.63 in  1905;  m  Xew  Hampsliire,  from  S2.71  to  84.50; 
inXewYork,fromS2.81  to  S4. 62;  in  Vermont,  from  S2.04 
to  S4.04.     Western  spruce ,  is  stiU  cheap,  the  increases 


over  1900  lieing  immaterial  except  in  Oregon,  where  it 
rose  from  67  cents  to  $1 .4  3.  In  California  the  stumpage 
value  of  this  s])ecies  was  SI  .28,  and  hi  Washington  94 
cents  per  thousand  feet,  in  1905. 

The  advance  in  the  stumpage  value  of  cj^press 
between  the  two  censuses  was  remarkable,  the  increase 
per  thousand  feet  being  $1.84,  or  110.5  per  cent.  The 
range  in  stumpage  value  of  this  species  in  1905  was 
from  SI. 53  per  thousand  feet  in  North  Carolina  to 
$5.06  in  Georgia.  The  states  showing  the  largest 
increases  are  Florida,  where  it  rose  from  $1.55  in  1900 
to  S3. 29  in  1905,  and  Louisiana,  ^\■here  the  advance 
was  from  S1.51  to  $.>.7G. 

A  substantial  mcrease  was  made  in  the  stumpage 
value  of  redwood,  found  only  in  California,  the  advance 
per  thousand  feet  being  49  cents,  or  46.2  per  cent. 

The  remaining  species,  chiefly  hard  woods,  were  in 
the  main  cut  in  relatively  small  quantities,  and,  with 
the  exceptions  of  cottonwood,  basswood,  maple,  and 
elm,  the  advances  in  stumpage  values  have  not  been 
large. 

In  Table  10  are  presented  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  leading  products  of  the  logging  industry  as  re- 
turned at  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905. 


Table  10.— LOGGING  OR  TBfBER  CAMPS— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OP  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS:  1905  AND  1900. 


CENSUS. 

SAT  LOGS. 

1            EAILTTAT  TIES. 

TELEGRAPH  ANF) 
TELEPHONE   POLES. 

FENCE  POSTS. 

HEMLOCK  BARK. 

OAK  BARK. 

CHARCOAL. 

; 

MfeetB.M.:      Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number.      Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Cords. 

Value. 

Cords. 

Value. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

1905 

1900 

27,0'0,76S   S2in,074,486 
25,279,702     158,880,352 

36,445,308 
22,524,640 

812,413,793 
6,277,439 

2,080,482  52,383,275 
936,713     1,392,284 

17,483,26* 
8,625,292 

$1,253,167 
598,520 

391,6^1 
471,802 

$2,347,463 
1,940,057 

69,873 
39,044 

?470,722 
224,912 

1,587,443 
6,523,364 

8112,401 
441,322 

An  upward  movement  in  the  value  of  forest  products 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  showdng.  Saw  logs,  the 
principal  product  of  the  industry,  increased  between 
the  two  censuses  in  quantity  2,701,066  thousand  feet, 
board  measure,  or  10.7  per  cent,  and  in  value 
$51,194,134,  or  32.2  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the 
average  value  per  thousand  feet  of  saw  logs  of  all 
species  was  from  S6.28  m  1900  to  $7.51  in  1905. 

In  the  number  of  railway  ties  reported  the  increase 
was  13,920,668,  or  61.8  per  cent,  and  in  value  it  was 
$6,136,354,  or  97.8  per  cent.  The  figures  relate  only 
to  hewn  ties.  The  average  value  of  a  tie  rose  from  28 
cents  in  1900  to  34  cents  as  reported  in  1905.  The  data 
are  of  interest  chiefly  because  they  disclose  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  value  of  this  important  article  of  rail- 
way construction  and  maintenance.  The  number  of 
railway  ties  shown  in  the  table  is  less  for  both  censuses 
than  the  total  production  of  the  country  at  the  two 
periods.  A  large  percentage  of  this  product  is  gotten 
out  by  small  operators,  chiefly  farmers,  who  engage  in 
this  work  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  only  and 
sell  directly  to  the  railroad  companies.  As  previously 
explained,  petty  operations  of  this  character  were  not 
regarded  as  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  canvass  at 


the  census  of  1905,  wliich  was  restricted  to  merchant 
sawmills  and  to  timber  camps  of  similar  magnitude. 
Furthermore,  an  important  and  increasing  percentage 
of  the  total  production  of  railway  ties  in  the  country 
was  sawed  and  reported  by  the  mills  in  thousand  feet, 
board  measure,  under  the  general  heading  of  rough 
lumber. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone poles  over  1900  was  1,143,769,  or  122.1  per  cent, 
while  the  increase  in  value  was  $990,991,  or  71.2  per 
cent.  The  average  value  per  unit  of  this  product 
decreased  between  the  two  censuses  from  $1.49  iu 
1900  to  $1.15  at  the  census  of  1905.  This  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fact  that  for  telephone  lines  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages  and  between  such  points 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total  production  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  poles  than  formerty  is  required, 
the  poles  used  in  such  systems  being  on  the  average 
much  smaller  and  consequently  of  lower  value  than 
those  required  for  telegraph  lines  and  for  telephone 
systems  in  large  cities. 

The  same  explanation  should  be  made  with  reference 
to  the  quantities  of  telegraph  and  telephone  poles,  and 
of  fence  posts,  hemlock  and  oak  bark,  and  charcoal 
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reported  at  the  two  censuses  as  was  made  in  connection 
with  the  quantities  of  railway  ties  reported.  The 
■quantities  are  all  more  or  less  short  of  the  country's 
total  production  of  these  products,  and  the  statistics 
relating  to  them  are  valuable  chiefly  in  showing  the 
increase  in  prices  between  the  two  censuses.  The 
advance  in  fence  posts  was  from  $6.94  per  hundred 
in  1900  to  $7.17  in  1905.  Hemlock  bark  increased 
between  the  two  censuses  from  $4.11  per  cord  to 
$5.99,  while  oak  bark  advanced  from  $5.76  in  1900 
to  $6.74  in  1905.  Charcoal  increased  from  $6.77  per 
hundred  bushels  in  1900  to  $7.08  in  1905. 

In  addition  to  the  products  shown  in  Table  10  there 
■were  reported  by  the  logging  camps  of  the  country  at 
the  census  of  1905  numerous  other  forest  products, 
including  basket  stock,  cooperage  stock,  excelsior 
stock,  wheel  stock,  handle  stock,  piles,  masts  and  spars, 


ship  knees,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $7,075,741.  The  value 
of  the  corresponding  group  of  products  at  the  census 
of  1900  was  $4,12*6,704,  or  an  increase  of  71.5  per  cent. 

SAWMILLS. 

Logs  and  bolts,  products  of  the  logging  industry, 
constitute  the  raw  material  of  the  sawmill  industry  and 
rough  lumber  is  its  leading  product.  The  term  "rough 
lumber"  comprises  all  sawed  products  reported  in 
thousand  feet,  board  measure,  such  as  planks,  boards, 
scantlings,  furniture  stock,  carriage  and  wagon  stock, 
agricultural  implement  stock,  bobbin  and  spool  stock, 
and  dimension  stock.  Among  the  other  principal 
products  of  the  industry  are  shingles ;  cooperage  mate- 
rials; veneers,  cut,  sawed,  and  sliced;  and  laths.  In 
Table  11  are  presented,  by  states  and  territories,  the 
statistics  of  the  sawmill  industry. 


Table  11.— SAWMILLS— SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905. 


STATE   OR  TERRITORY. 


United  states 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arlcansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory . . . 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Xentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassacTiusetts 

Miciiigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Noitr.  Carolina 

Ohio 

■Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

A'ermont 

Virginia 

AVasiiington 

West  Virginia 

AVisconsin 

Wyoming 

All  other  states  i 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


18, 277 


572 

6 

5 

837 

289 


101 
74 
176 
695 

91 

265 
39 

772 
49 

4 
825 
387 
71B 
203 

254 
693 
190 
609 
363 

38 

4 

379 

111 

23 

813 

1,199 

821 

348 

1,185 

20 
432 

18 

1,009 

294 

41 
417 
789 


620 

549 

24 

3 


Capital. 


$381,621,184 


7,737,847 

183, 504 

998,923 

19, 406, 773 

18,692,805 

1, 068, 718 

674,  462 

152, 644 

7,918,864 

6,619,874 

2,197,853 
4, 742, 911 
164,916 
8,471,051 
6,600,256 

8,135 
9, 192, 558 

26. 013. 520 
11,782,799 

1, 132, 862 

2,782,849 
30,  583, 370 
22, 399,  739 

16. 150. 521 
6,100,983 

3, 482. 605 

19,414 

4,793,118 

707, 787 

1,430,711 

9,356,300 
6,5r,7,388 
9,481,895 
7,808,342 
16,924,781 

136,091 
5,374,491 

117,666 
13, 136, 047 
12,251,915 

74, 219 
3, 543, 108 
7, 194, 499 
27,605,608 

8, 784, 358 

30, 697, 699 

78, 369 

286, 038 


SALARIED   OFFICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 


Number. 


14, 532 


514 
4 

17 
975 
433 

47 

26 

1 

435 

482 

67 

184 

8 

424 

97 


419 

1,374 

293 

33 

35 
939 
500 
854 
337 


232 
439 

381 
275 
463 

1 
223 

6 
533 

764 

6 

61 
282 
917 

315 

930 

1 


S16, 199, 737 


662,8.53 

8,000 

45, 5.i0 

1,067,211 

584, 660 

37, 965 

19,878 

418 

490, 683 

482, 800 

85, 695 
187, 996 
4,840 
380, 106 
130, 838 


400, 032 

1,716,0.55 

274, 103 

37,912 

07, 133 

1,020,978 

696, 147 

953, 194 

358,067 

143,044 

978 

44,660 

3,748 

76, 194 

252, 760 
404,  475 
314, 806 
344, 685 
466,188 

1,200 
224,607 

4,9f,0 
526,955 
868, 830 

1,470 

47,099 

272,866 

1, 109,  551 

338, 346 

1, 128, 882 

1,200 

10, 380 


■WAGE-EAENERS. 


Average 
number. 


223, 674 


8,028 

55 

296 

13, 190 

5,990 


417 

167 

6,262 

8,276 

825 
3,009 

211 
5,9C0 
1,196 

11 
5,420 
14, 292 
6,  .539 
1,039 

1,215 
16,972 

7,216 
11, 446 

5,919 

971 

8 

2,296 

499 

666 

4,421 
8,342 
4,859 
3,973 
8,721 


4,951 

68 
9,643 
6,491 

68 
2,328 
6,  .544 
15,615 

5,295 

14,088 

50 

51 


3100,310,891 


2,779,968 

66, 890 

229, 580 

6,599,908 

3,844,900 

389, 632 

199, 121 

66, 432 

2,306,403 

2,668,255 

498, 570 

1,241,411 

90, 272 

2, 459, 382 

593, 024 

4,306 

2,002,839 

0, 531, 412 

3,026,688 

398, 324 

618, 493 
7,726,365 
3, 869, 435 
4,639,796 
2,317,673 

722, 006 

3,881 

li028, 263 

217, 680 

289,972 

2,039,841 
2,546,254 
2,176,926 
2, 460, 228 
4,216,314 

44,  479 
1,364,806 

39,874 
3, 399, 335 
2, 824, 410 

37, 003 

995,  773 

2, 155, 940 

10,105,935 

2, 398,  473 

7, 026,  f  90 

28,716 

31,045 


Miscellane- 
ous ex- 
penses. 


S35,966,395 


914,093 

8,  573 

38,021 

2, 256, 387 

1, 560, 189 

130, 270 
81,642 
12,326 
749, 998 
663, 121 

310,150 
446, 711 
33,379 
666,966 
316,018 

1,966 

716, 781 

3, 320, 131 

950, 645 

85,274 

259,852 
2, 832, 420 
2, 134, 250 
1,657,850 


230,042 

1,720 

289, 641 

45,542 

133, 031 

632, 578 
682,  755 
883, 718 
798, 040. 
1,386,407 

11,085 

409, 701 

9, 613 

1,053,693 

847, 098 

5,079 

296, 130 

705, 683 

3,051,691 

811,658 

2,773,872 

50, 894 

10, 342 


Cost  of  ma^ 
terials 
used. 


$263,865,101 


6,875,778 

80, 074 

384, 027 

11, 402,  f 21 

7, 721, 222 

803, 794 

698,461 

189,628 

4,864,279 

5,732,774 

1,144,605 
2,928,339 
238, 013 
7,987,774 
3,078,361 

4,875 
6,674,399 
14, 169, 649 
9,704,760 
1,513,342 

2, 716, 277 
19,431,328 
16,761,232 
10,314,182 

4,519,950 

1,241,381 
7,469 

4, 164, 438 
608, 669 
561,700 

6,826,118 
7,106,(20 
5,972,214 
5, 482, 840 
17,002,806 

126,110 
2,936,989 

111,373 
9,569,053 
6,960,691 

67,  464 
2,870,177 

5. 227. 275 
18,823,453 

7. 265. 276 
21, 108, 648 

24, 763 
150, 860 


Value  of 
products. 


$491,524,662 


14,408,796 

239, 141 

870,241 

23,728,565 

15,337,860 

1,569,495 

997,880 

339,255 

10,320,754 

12,762,769 

2,047,827 
5,381,506 
440,312 
13,987,866 
6,080,614 

20,700 

11,566,532 

31,062,072 

15,320,310 

2,341,242 

4,342,382 
34,446,919 
26,848,222 
21,767,928 

9,889,516 

2,441,693 

19, 624 

6,221,511 

919,902 

1,237,847 

11,314,124 
13,857,302 
11,423,391 
9,576,041 
27,283,257 

224,805 
6,200,919 

191, 047 
17,926,004 
13,661,334 

130,279 

4,947,439 

11, 127, 430 

37,053,604 

13,423,678 

37,872,672 

110,734 

262,441 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Nevada,  2;  Oklahoma,!. 
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The  data  covered  by  the  table  relate  exclusively  to 
the  sawmill  branch  of  the  lumber  industry.  In  estab- 
lishments in  which  logging  operations,  planing,  or  both, 
were  carried  on  jointly  with  sawmills  the  figures  hav^ 
been  segregated  so  as  to  show  the  capital  invested, 
persons  employed,  wages,  miscellaneous  expenses,  cost 
of  materials,  and  value  of  products  for  the  sawmill 
branch  alone.  The  number  of  establishments,  18,277, 
comprises,  therefore,  only  such  plants  as  reported  some 
or  all  the  products  of  the  sawmill  industry. 

The  item  of  capital  covers:  (1)  Investments  in  land 
for  the  plant  site;  (2)  buildings  of  all  kinds  used  exclu- 
sively by  sawmill  establishments  in  producing  the  prod- 
ucts reported,  including  dry  kilns,  office  buildings,  and 
in  certain  instances  dwellings  occupied  by  officers  and 
other  employees;  (3)  all  machinery  used  in  the  manu- 
facturing process  from  the  taking  of  the  logs  from  the 
pond  or  yard  to  the  delivery  of  the  sawed  products  in 
the  market;  and  (4)  five  capital,  which  includes,  in 
addition  to  biUs  receivable,  unsettled  ledger  accounts, 
cash  on  hand,  and  other  sundries,  the  stock  of  sawmill 
material  dehvered  at  the  mdls  and  the  unsold  sawed 
products  in  mills,  dry  kilns,  and  yards. 

Salaries  and  wages  include  the  value  to  salaried  offi- 
cials and  wage-earners  of  board  and  quarters  when  fur- 
nished as  part  compensation  by  milling  establishments. 
The  cost  of  materials  includes  the  cost  delivered  at  the 
mill  of  all  logs  or  bolts  owned  and  used  during  the  cen- 
sus year,  together  with  amounts  paid  for  mill  supplies, 
saws,  files,  fuel,  and  all  other  materials.  Under  "prod- 
ucts" are  included  the  value  of  aU  merchant  sawed 
products,  together  with  the  amount  received  for  con- 
tract or  custom  sawing,  but  not  the  value  of  contract 
or  custom  sawed  lumber. 

In  the  sawmiU  industry  the  average  plant  in  the 
United  States  at  the  census  of  1905  reported  capital 
to  the  amoimt  of  820,880,  employed  12  wage-earners, 
paid  out  $5,488  in  wages,  expended  for  materials 
$14,437,  and  turned  out  a  product  valued  at  $26,893. 
The  average  plant  is  therefore  substantially  larger  than 
in  1900,  when  the  amount  of  capital  averaged  $16,339; 
the  number  of  wage-earners  employed,  1 1 ;  the  amount 
of  wages  paid,  $4,120;  the  cost  of  materials,  $9,633; 
and  the  value  of  products,  $18,768.  At  both  censuses 
the  average  naill  plant  in  several  of  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories, as  gauged  by  the  value  of  products,  was  far 
above  that  of  the  whole  country.  In  Arizona  at  the 
census  of  1905  the  average  value  of  products  per  estab- 
lishment was  $174,048;  in  Iowa,  $103,686;  in  Minne- 
sota, $136,043;  in  Wisconsin,  $68,985;  in  Washington, 
$45,802;  in  Montana,  $64,255;  in  Louisiana,  $80,238; 
in  Florida,  $58,641;  and  in  California,  $53,072. 
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In  the  sawmill  industry,  as  in  logging,  wages  as  a 
rule  were  higher  in  the  relatively  newer  lumber  regions, 
where  the  industry  is  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  and 
along  the  most  modern  lines.  The  highest  wages  were 
paid  in  the  mills  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states,,  and  the 
lowest  in  the  older  lumber  sections  of  the  Southern  and 
the  Northeastern  states. 

The  substantial  increase  in  average  wages  in  the  saw- 
mill industry  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole-  at  the 
census  of  1905  over  the  rate  for  1900  is  noteworthy. 
The  drift  of  the  industry  has  been  westward,  and  in 
general  from  states  and  regions  of  relatively  low  wages 
to  those  of  higher.  A  far  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
lumber  product  at  the  census  of  1905  was  cut  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river  than  was  the  case  in  1900.  The 
mills  in  this  region  employed  34.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  wage-earners  engaged  in  the  industry  at  the 
census  of  1905  and  paid  40.5  per  cent  of  the  wages,  as 
compared  with  27.7  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners  and 
30.5  per  cent  of  the  wages  at  the  census  of  1900.  The 
number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  Washington  was 
60.8  per  cent  greater  in  1905  than  in  1900,  and  the 
increase  for  the  3  Pacific  Coast  states  was  more  than 
50  per  cent.  The  average  wages  throughout  the  coun- 
try at  the  census  of  1905  was  therefore  more  largely 
influenced  by  the  wages  paid  in  states  and  sections  where 
higher  rates  of  pay  obtained  at  both  censuses  than  was 
the  case  in  1900.  Hence  the  increase  in  individual 
states  between  the  two  censuses  was  not  so  marked  as 
the  increase  in  the  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
would  indicate. 

Table  12  shows,  for  1900  and  1905,  the  rank  of  the 
principal  lumber  states  in  value  of  products,  amount  of 
capital  invested,  number  of  establishments,  average 
number  of  wage-earners,  and  total  wages  paid. 

In  the  value  of  sawmill  products,  as  in  that  of  logging 
products,  Wisconsin  stood  first  at  the  census  of  1905, 
although  Washington  surpassed  it  in  the  showing  of 
the  combined  industry.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  logging  product  in  Wash- 
ington was  turned  out  by  independent  camps. 

The  most  conspicuous  gains  in  the  value  of  sawmill 
products  between  the  two  censuses  were  made  by 
Washington,  which  advanced  from  sixth  place  to  sec- 
ond, while  Louisiana  rose  from  eleventh  to  fourth; 
Mississippi,  from  tenth  to  eighth;  California,  from 
twenty-second  to  tenth;  and  Alabama,  from  eighteenth 
to  twelfth.  Michigan,  which  ranked  first  in  1900, 
dropped  to  third  place  at  the  census  of  1905;  Penn- 
sylvania, from  third  to  fifth;  Minnesota,  from  fomth 
to  sixth;  Indiana,  from  fifth  to  thirteenth;  and  Ohio, 
from  eighth  to  nineteenth. 
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Table  12.— SAWMILLS— RANK  OF  LEADING  LUMBER  STATES  IN  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  CAPITAL,  NUMBER  QP 
ESTABLISHMENTS,  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS,  AND  WAGES:  1905  AND  1900. 


NUMBER  OP 

WAGE-EAKNERS  AND  WAGES. 

STATE. 

PK0DUCT3. 

CAPITAL. 

ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
13 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 

2 
6 
1 
11 
3 

4 
7 

10 
9 

22 

16 
18 
5 
13 
.  17 

20 
15 
12 
8 
14 

19 
23 
21 
24 

25 
29 
26 
27 

1 
3 
2 
4 
8 

5 
6 
9 
10 
7 

12 
20 
17 
24 
11 

16 
22 
15 
13 
14 

21 
18 
25 
19 

27 
26 
28 
23 

1 
5 
2 
8 
4 

3 

7 
15 
11 
13 

9 
20 
14 
16 
12 

22 
24 
19 
10 
6 

23 

18 
17 
26 

21 
30 
29 
25 

17 

8 

13 

20 

2 

29 
4 

16 
3 

25 

11 
16 
10 

1 
24 

14 

12 

5 

6 

7 

9 
30 
22 
23 

21 
18 
27 
36 

14 

22 

2I 

1 

26 
12 
18 
6 
30 

16 

13 

3 

4 

21 

35 
10 
9 
2 
5 

8 
27 
11 
29 

22 
19 
17 
31 

4 
2 
1 
3 
8 

12 
5 
6 
7 

17 

14 

11 
18 
9 
15 

21 
10 
20 
23 
24 

13 
16 
19 
25 

28 
22 
26 
30 

2 
7 
1 

13 
4 

10 
3 

11 
5 

23 

17 
12 
8 
6 
18 

22 
9 
15 
14 
20 

16 
19 
21 
28 

25 
24 
27 
31 

3 
1 

2 
4 
7 

8 
5 
6 
10 
9 

11 
13 
17 
15 
12 

18 
14 
24 
21 
23 

22 
20 
19 
16 

27 
25 
26 
31 

,  2 

Washington           

3 

1 

Louisiana          

10 

4 

5 

Arkansas  .                        .  . 

6 

12 

Tennessee .  .        

8 

16 

11 

Alabama  

19 

7 

Nortli  Carolina 

17 

13 

23 

Georgia     

18 

Kentucky        ...                        .      ... 

14 

Ohio 

9 

New  York 

15 

Virginia .      .                

20 

21 

Missouri 

22 

24 

25 

29 

26 

30 

The  large  increases  in  the  value  of  output  have  been 
made  by  those  states  situated  in  regions  where  the 
lumber  industry  is  of  later  development,  while  the 
principal  losses  in  rank  occurred  in  the  Central  states, 
where  the  supply  of  merchantable  timber  has  been 
practically  exhausted,  the  industry  being  supported  at 
present  to  a  considerable  extent  by  material  imported 
from  other  states,  and  in  the  Lake  region,  where  the 
shrinkage  in  lumber  production  is  due  also  to  the 
rapid  depletion  of  the  forests. 

The  changes  in  rank  under  the  heading  of  "capi- 
tal" have  not  been  so  marked  in  the  sawmill  indus- 
try as  was  the  case  in  logging,  and  the  reasons  there- 
for are  indicated  ia  the  discussion  of  Table  7.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  industry  in  certain  states  is  brought 
out  clearly  by  the  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  wage-earners  employed  and  in  total  wages  paid. 


Washington,  which  stood  seventh  in  1900  ia  the  num- 
ber of  wage-earners,  advanced  to  second  place  at  the 
census  of  1905 ;  Louisiana  rose  from  thirteenth  to  third; 
Mississippi,  from  eleventh  to  sixth;  and  California,  from 
twenty-third  to  seventeenth.  In  amount  of  wages 
paid  Washington  advanced  from  third  place  to  first; 
Louisiana,  from  tenth  place  to  fourth;  Mississippi, from 
twelfth  place  to  sixth;  and  California,  from  sixteenth 
place  to  ninth. 

Since  rough  lumber  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sawmill  industry,  the  quantity  of  this 
product  affords  perhaps  the  most  accurate  measure  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  individual  plants.  In  Table  13 
the  lumber  mills  reporting  at  the  censuses  of  1900  and 
1905  are  classified  according  to  the  quantity  of  lum- 
ber cut,  by  states  and  territories. 
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Tablb  13.— sawmills,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  THOUSAND  FEET,  BOARD  MEASURE,  OF  ROUGH 

LUMBER  SAWED:  1905  AND  1900. 


STATE  OK  TEBBI- 
lOBY. 


Census. 


United  States. 

Alabama 

Alaska.-. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calilomia 

Colorado 

Connectlcat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory.. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massactusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


Total. 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
ISOO 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


16,446 
19,976 


NUMBEE  OF  MILLS  SAWING — 


50 
MtO 

500 
Mfeet. 


7,575 
8,677 


500 
MtO 

1,000 
Mfeet, 


3,399 
5,179 


1,000 

MtO 

5.000 

Mfeet. 


4,026 
4,827 


5,000 
M  to 
10,000 
M  feet. 


10.000 

MtO 

60,000 

Mfeet. 


660 
607 


548 

73S 


745  I 
7b4 


245 


86 
HI 


99 

127 


162 
305 


646 
821 


87 


239 

372 


718 
1,159 

49 
110 

4 
25 

745 

774 

364 
292 

591 
522 

195 
224 

279 
331 

.T.57 
1,028 

180 
244 

574 
519 


186 
311 


247 
260 


161 

248 


414 
590 


435 
383 


307 
267 


108 
105 


135 
125 


209 
337 


174 
171 


137 
203 


152 
199 


140 
246 


148 
291 


163 
192 


115 
121 


60 
105 


84 
259 


107 
141 


162 
175 


2114 


65 


203 
262 


32 


147 
259 


131 
176 


132 
102 


125 
92 


1.57 
301 


213 
157 


739 
655 


50,000 

Mfeet 

and 

over. 


STATE  OE  TEEEI- 
TOKY. 


Census 


Missouri... 
Montana . . 
Nebraska . 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

1  '!    New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina.. 


North  Dakota  1. 
Oliio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Permsylvania. 


Rhode  Island... 
South  CaroUna. 
South  Dakota. . 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

Washington. . . 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


NUMBEE  OF  MILLS  SAWING — 


Total. 


1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 


60 

M  to 

600 

IM  feet 


500 
Mto 
1,000 


317 

584 


4 
11 

2 
1 

360 
373 

109 
107 

23 
26 

771 
1,042 

1,157 
1,219 


736 
1,100 

1 

25 

324 

287 

1,099 
1,501 

19 
23 


407 
18 


864 
939 

277 
392 

41 
46 

410 
472 


447 
317 

546 


603 
686 

24 
25 


144 
340 


123 
123 


11 
8 

527 


535 
639 


491 
526 


25 

115 
101 

660 
715 

10 
13 

163 

169 

11 
14 

491 
478 

32 
110 

33 
41 

195 
230 

300 
331 


271 
224 

162 
169 

18 
19 


67 
115 


72 
110 


128 
248 


297 
283 


164 
362 


1,000 
M  to 
5,000 


Mfeet.  Mfeet 


5,000 

Mto 

10,000 

Mfeet, 


199 
382 


97 
104 


183 
244 


66 
103 


111 
123 

191 
263 

75 
46 

97 
182 

93 

189 


81 
110 


153 
126 


92 
126 


271 
258 


75 
203 


10,000 
M  to 
50,000 
Mfeet. 


169 
313 


117 
121 


167 
189 

117 
121 

1 
1 

100 
117 

214 
211 

158 
122 

140 
143 

126 
199 


50,000 

Mfeet 

and 

over. 


10 


32 

38  j. 


J  No  mills  reported  in  1905. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


The  table  shows  the  distribution  among  the  Tarious 
states  of  the  lumber  producing  mills,  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  lumber  cut,  and  indicates 
the  location  of  the  centers  of  heaviest  production. 
Mills  engaged  exclusively  in  sawing  shingles,  cooperage 
materials,  etc.,  are  not  included.  That  the  capacity  of 
the  average  lumber  mill  plant  was  substantially  larger 
as  reported  in  1905  than  in  1900  is  clearly  evident. 
The  number  of  mills  the  annual  cut  of  which  was 
50,000,000  feet  or  over  iacreased  between  the  two  cen- 
suses from  31  to  47,  or  51.6  per  cent;  the  number 
cutting  from  10,000,000  to  50,000,000  feet  increased 
from  655  to  739,  or  12.8  per  cent;  and  the  number  of 
mills  the  cut  of  which  duriug  the  census  year  was  from 
5,000,000  to  10,000,000  feet  increased  from  607  to 
660,  or  8.7  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  mills  cutting 
1,000,000  feet  or  more  increased  from  30.6  per  cent  of 
all  mills  in  1900  to  33.3  per  cent  in  1905. 

The  product  of  rough  lumber  cut  by  the  mills  of  the 


several  groups  may  be  roughly  approximated  by  mul- 
tiplying the  mean  cut  of  each  group  by  the  number  of 
mills  it  contains.  Carrying  out  .this  process,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  mills  of  the  first  group,  which  cut  6.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  at  the  census  of  1900,  cut  4.4  per 
cent  at  the  census  of  1905,  while  the  mills  of  the  second 
group  cut  8.3  and  5.4  per  cent;  those  of  the  third 
group,  30.8  and  25.5  per  cent;  those  of  the  fourth 
group,  9.7  and  10.5  per  cent;  those  of  the  fifth  group, 
41.8  and  46.8  per  cent;  and  those  of  the  sixth  group, 
4.3  and  7.4  per  cent,  respectively.  The  mills  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  groups  combined,  which  constituted 
only  3.4  per  cent  of  all  mills  in  1900  and  4.8  per  cent  in 
1905,  cut  46.5  per  cent  and  54.2  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  the  total  rough  lumber  product  at  the'two  censuses. 
In  Table  14  are  presented  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  priacipal  sawed  products,  together  with  the  per- 
centage which  the  value  of  each  is  of  the  value  of  all 
sawmill  products,  for  1900  and  1905. 


Table  14.— SAWMILLS— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS,  WITH  PER  CENT  THAT  THE  VALUE 
OF  EACH  IS  OF  THE  TOTAL  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS:  1905  AND  1900. 


Eough  luint)er,  M  feet  B.  M 

Shtnglea,  M 

Cooperage  materials: 

Hoops,  M 

staves,  M 

Headings,  M  sets 

Laths,  M 


1905 


Quantity. 


34,135,139 
14,647,477 

546,879 
2,464,689 

125,354 
2,647,847 


Value. 


Amount. 


3435,708,084 
24,009,610 

3,169,973 
19,082,641 
7,436,269 
5,435,968 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


85.0 
4.7 

0.6 
3.7 
1.5 
1.1 


1900 


Quantity. 


33,464,850 
11,947,620 

440,859 
1,658,375 

111,180 
2,501,314 


Value. 


Amount. 


5372,909,923 
18,549,873 

2,666,555 
13,669,233 
4,338,881 
4,647,691 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


89.5 
4.2 

0.6 
3.1 
1.0 
1.1 


The  proportions  in  which  the  several  items  entered 
into  the  total  value  of  sawmill  products  were  substan- 
tially the  same  at  the  two  censuses.  The  general 
upward  tendency  in  values  was  pronounced.  Rough 
lumber  increased  670,289  thousand  feet,  or  2  per 
cent,  in  quantity  and  $62,798,161,  or  16.8  per  cent,  in 
value  between  the  two  censuses.  Shingles  iacreased 
2,599,857  thousand  in  quantity,  or  21.8  per  cent,  and 
$5,459,737  in  value,  or  29.4  per  cent.  In  quantity 
hoops  increased  106,020  thousand,  or  24  per  cent,  and 
in  valup  $493,418,  or  18.5  per  cent.     Staves  increased 


ia  quantity  806,314  thousand,  or  48.6  per  cent,  and  in 
value  $5,413,408,  or  39.6  per  cent.  The  increase  ia  the 
quantity  of  headings  was  slight,  being  only  14,174  thou- 
sand sets,  or  12.7  per  cent,  while  in  value  the  iacrease 
was  $3,097,378,  or  71.4  per  cent.  Laths  increased  in 
quantity  146,533  thousand,  or  5.9  per  cent,  and  ia 
value  $788,377,  or  17  per  cent. 

In  Table  15  are  presented,  by  species,  and  states  and 
territories,  the  quantity  and  value  of  rough  lumber 
reported  at  the  census  of  1905.  Custom  or  contract 
sawed  lumber  is  included. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  15.— SAWMILLS— ROUGH  LUMBER  PRODUCTION, 


STATE  OB  TEKEITOKT. 

AGGEEGATE. 

fiOUGH  LUMBEB. 

Conifers. 

Total. 

Yellow  pine. 

White  pine. 

Hemlock. 

M  feet, 
B.  M. 

Value. 

M  feet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

M  feet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

M  feet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

M  feet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

1 

United  States 

34,135,139 

$435,708,084 

27,363,312 

$319,835,746 

12,812,307 

8129,366,749 

5,332,704 

$79,594,717 

3,268,787 

$38,938,154 

t. 

1,243,988 

7,974 

55,601 

1,680,636 

1,077,499 

141,914 
69,376 
30,416 

812,693 
1,135,910 

211,447 
211,845 
30,980 
563,853 
281,521 

2,120 

586,371 

2,469,327 

863,860 

166,469 

262, 467 
2,006,670 
1,942,248 
1,727,391 

563,940 

236,430 
1,862 

491,691 
44,068 
81,113 

681,976 

1,318,411 

420,905 

987,107 

1,738,972 

15,398 
609,769 

13,705 

776,885 

1, 406,  473 

12,630 

337, 238 

949,797 

2, 485, 628 

865,889 

2,623,167 

7,990 

13,039 

13,663,815 

232,664 

814, 184 

18,816,594 

14,068,745 

1,489,267 
1,055,010 
331, 441 
9,660,621 
11,912,800 

2,053,725 

3,607,643 

400,922 

12,053,906 

4,836,869 

30,615 

9,886,233 

28,477,916 

12,  .331, 401 

2,154,723 

4,820,094 
27,870,710 
28,407,920 
20,526,754 

6,797,244 

2,616,278 

25,721 

6,416,346 

788,074 

1,086,669 

11,384,266 

13,109,800 

9,036,265 

9,086,360 

24,674,607 

228,816 
6, 126, 477 

189,731 
13,010,549 
13,339,686 

138,094 

4,805,396 

10,149,158 

24,006,206 

13,226,516 

36,008,618 

110,280 

245,666 

1,137,706 

7,974 

55,601 

1, 120, 423 

1,077,341 

136,314 
17,296 
26,162 

811,862 
1,101,773 

211,447 
69,945 
10,996 
3,120 

270,740, 

11,744,484 

232,  664 

814, 184 

10,676,379 

14,040,330 

1,405,147 
226, 569 
232,988 

9,644,266 
11,433,366 

2,053,725 

1,048,334 

118,794 

68,130 

4,666,077 

1,116,118 

11,320,909 

3 

Aln.Rl^ 

4 

55,401 

1,066,163 

388,623 

104,318 

810, 184 
9,729,380 
4,953,292 

1,069,289 

fi 

fi 

California 

9 

180 

7 

Colorado 

8 

Connecticut 

13,663 

177,148 

3,633 

49,421 

9 

25,027 

746,641 

1,063,662 

131,127 

230, 675 
8,l.-i3,102 
10,613,950 

1,280,709 

in 

Florida 

n 

Georgia...-. 

425 

7,750 

1? 

13,156 
56,248 

119,706 
989,360 

13 

Illinois 

14 

10,995 

118,794 

IS 

Indiana 

2,730 
269,340 

60,060 
4,645,077 

240 
1,400 

4,320 
21,000 

16 

Iowa 

17 

Kansas 

18 

44,520 

2,362,182 

833,168 

105,283 

216,315 
1,332,505 
1,913,569 
1,414,062 

234,218 

236,430 
100 

453,977 
20,647 
81, 113 

437,855 

1,096,389 

4,806 

982,802 
1,302,048 

11, 546 
580,604 

13,705 

109,004 

1,383,276 

12,630 

263,336 

773, 170 

2,486,028 

299,510 

2,285,658 

7,990 

11,289 

465,045 

26,854,234 

11,776,739 

1,194,414 

2,962,647 
18,002,999 
28,016,482 
16,493,013 

2,312,692 

2,516,278 

1,700 

6,881,481 

286,461 

1,086,669 

7,148,201 

10, 644, 185 

83,167 

9,014,533 
17,172,324 

163,652 
5,706,675 

189,731 

1,276,876 

12,999,723 

138,094 

3,648,798 

7,619,813 

23,995,006 

3,748,120 

30,872,281 

110,280 

149,316 

31,597 
1,929,949 

312,629 
19,332,662 

600 

5,000 

9,968 

111,891 

19 

?fl 

246,399 
1,022 

154,749 

522,839 

1,902,632 

3,588,120 
14,316 

1,870,158 

8,870,229 

27,862,440 

97,612 
30,278 

18,900 
786,603 

1,138,010 
393,057 

250,967 
8,810,920 

SI 

67,700 

706,  432 

?fl 

1?3 

Michigan 

S4 

SS 

Mississippi 

1,368,015 
215,318 

138,  476 
100 

14,549,997 
2,058,073 

1,473,423 
1,700 

i?fi 

Missouri 

H7 

Montana 

?8 

W 

307,331 

3,810,483 

36,074 
785 

422,855 
10,181 

39 

New  Jersey 

11,381 
62,236 

15 
1,068,742 

141,780 
865,  486 

300 
10,336,649 

.SI 

New  Mexico 

s? 

New  York 

86,947 

1,529,995 

175,566 

8,758 

685 

10, 276 

1,166,712 

450 
8 

2,450,378 

83,294 

11,550 

81,507 

14,766,750 

6,050 
86 

33 

North  Carolina 

34 

Ohio 

4,121 

71,617 

35 

136,807 
4,671 

1,376,519 
68,619 

3« 

123, 726 
11,095 

2,244,056 
157,502 

37 

38 

South  Carolina 

549,209 

13,705 

86,674 

1,383,039 

10,740 

5, 206, 166 

189,731 

964,  432 

12,995,475 

116,869 

39 

South  Dakota 

4(1 

5,734 

61,890 

12,324 

146,040 

41 

Texas 

41? 

Utah 

43 

Vermont 

13,898 
5,346 
4,000 

9,130 
1,679,200 

194,568 
66,060 
61,260 

169,716 
23,035,986 

42,674 

233 

11,960 

161,660 
692,655 

533,684 

3,147 

114,766 

1,862,992 
7,667,388 

44 

Virginia 

763,870 
232,534 

■       33,995 

7,608,432 
2,223,221 

451,454 

4'i 

Washington 

46 

West  Virginia 

47 

Wisconsin 

48 

Wyoming 

6,270 
11,289 

88.110 
149,316 

4» 

All  other  states  and  terri- 
tories.' 

>  Includes  Nevada  and  Oklahoma. 


LUMBER  AND  TIMBER  PRODUCTS. 

BY  SPECIES,  AND  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905. 
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ROUGH  LUMBER— continued. 

=^ 

Conifers— Continued. 

Douglas  fir. 

Spruce. 

Cypress. 

Redwood. 

Cedar. 

Tamarack. 

All  other  conifers. 

M  feet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

Mfeet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

M  feet,         ,.  , 
B.  M.          Value. 

M  fpot, 
B.M. 

Value. 

M  feet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

Mfeet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

11  feet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

2,928,409 

$27,862,228 

1.303,886     $18,289,327 

749.592 

$13,115,339 

519,267 

$6, 601, 499 

223,035 

$3,201,331 

31, 784 

$362,167 

183, 541 

$2,444,235 

1 

66,'879' 

755,' 943' 

7,933 
200 

ii.'iffi' 

80,996 

231,835 
4,000 

i5S,'42i' 

345,858 

'"w.'iliO'; 946,' 999' 

"5i9,"267' 

"6,'66i,'499' 

70 
41 

""6,'84i' 

2,100 
829 

""ii8,'82i' 

"'88,' 546' 

"i,'395,'m' 

2 
3 
4 

5 

1 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 

i25' 

66,221 
37, 1*6 

2,313 

1,  411, 154 

811,656 

30,850  :           304,815 



10,835 

96,650 

22,200 

219,193 

: 3,697 

58,984 

i 

13 
14 

::z:i:::::;:;;: 

1 

1 j 

i 1 

15 
16 

17 

432,233 

7,  621,  582 

376 

9,655 



18 

449,  i92         6,523,587 
4,973  '            59.834 

3,671 

67,201 

'37,' 284' 

""459,'82i' 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

1,310 

20,776 

36,553 

590,177 

108, 227 

23,856 

200 

1 

5,113 
9,400 
1,630 

251,255 

134,087 

19,300 

8,384 

1,726 

12 



6,279 
7,681 

' 

109,886 



56,035 
18,900 

942, 816 
254,619 





49,404  '            523,799             17,900 

207,155 

' 

3,400 

20,366 

27,250 

291,  545 

109. 8?2 

56 

18,877 

157,708 

1,638,043 

840 

221,083 

2,500,607 

,  750 

10,100 

14 

280 

8,411 

133,  400 

1 

1 

350  '             7,000 
10,279  !          131,897 

16,783 
7,610 

653, 333 
92,345 

486 

6,688 

780,257 

6,936,035,          35.520 

388,  i26 
90,499 

13,260 
620 

167,  419 
12,400 

2,317 

27,204 

5,366 

37,723 

6,419 

100 

800 

31,187 

600,623 

38 
39 
40 

1,719 
236 

28,509 
4,248 

2,553 

76,005 

41 

60 

850 

1,640 

205,289 

2,000 

96,250 

94,722 

2,442 

890 

17,620 

2,897,510 

20.000 

94i;966 

1,273,883 
36. 130 
11,170 

1 

190 
1,175 

2,755 
18,036 

::::::;::;::::: 

400 

30 

133, 490 

3 
2,899 

5,000 

495 

1,317,347 

75 
43,714 

1,692 

21,689 

'14 

2,006,129 

19,329,786 

1 

365 

3,370 

300 

3,300 

45 

1f\ 

8,462 

89,063 

830 

■     11,000 

^^ 

• 
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Table  IS.— SAWMILLS— ROUGH  LUMBER  PRODUCTION. 


STATE  OE  TEEEITOKT. 

KOUGH  LUMBEE— continued. 

Hard  woods. 

Total. 

Ash. 

Birch. 

Chestnut. 

Cottonwood. 

Elm. 

Gum. 

M  (eet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

M  feet, 
B.  M.' 

Value. 

M  feet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

M  feet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

M  feet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

M  feet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

M  feet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

1 

United  States 

6,781,827 

$116,872,333 

109,178 

$3,174,861 

224,009 

13,459,501 

243, 537 

S3,366,054 

321.574 

14,797,779 

258,330 

J3,732,609 

623,990 

$5,693,655 

9 

106,232 

1,819,331 

2,641 

61,310 

400 

4,800 

390 

6,000 

13,678 

161,268 

S 

Alaska 

4 

Arizona 

6 

560,113 
158 

6,600 
52,080 

5,264 

831 

34,137 

8,140,215 
28,415 

84,120 

828,  441 

98,463 

16, 366 

479,444 

14,686 

273,263 

106,  481 

1,657,186 

15,876 

134,782 

136,326 

1,340,625 

6 

CalLfornia 

7 

Colorado        .  . . 

4,900 

58,620 

8 

Coimeoticut 

292 

6,504 

768 

11, 801 

26, 661 

381,650 

9 

260 
352 
426 

4,845 
6,040 
3,672 

10 

Florida 

167 
426 

2,525 
9,100 

11 

1,150 

11, 850 

35 

315 

19 

13 

Illinois 

151,600 
19,985 

560,  733 
10, 781 

2,120 

541,851 

97,146 

'    30,702 

61,186 

47, 152 
674,166 

28,679 
313,329 
319,722 

2,559,309 

282, 128 

11,986,776 

169, 792 

30,615 

9,421,188 

1,623,681 

664,662 

960,309 

1,857,547 
9,867,711 
392, 438 
5,033,741 
4,484,552 

899 

475 

26,606 

116 

16,240 

9.650 

547,8.36 

2,300 

1,313 

26,803 

27,369 

7,180 

365 

1,713 

550 

25 

66,711 

543,532 

102,285 

7,300 

27,863 

6,930 

450 

849,286 

8,778 

i25,i77 

24,152 

615 

22,102 

299,046 

6,470 

293,856 

14 

15 

Indiana 

70 

760 

100 

1,200 

40,503 
2,616 

745 
3,466 

666,146 
36,708 

9,580 
38,028 

16 

17 

IS 

Kentucky 

4,246 

2,987 

106 

2,281 

34,925 

228 

16,499 

6,366 

76,265 

52,810 

1,568 

26 

38,230 

551,503 

3,779 

270,639 

127, 726 

2 

33 

7,110 

91,678 

30,061 

15,778 

329,356 
161,371 

1<) 

T,nm"<!ifl,n"p. 

?0 

18,342 
1,000 

1,963 
68,727 
1,122 

347,626 
13,936 

26,463 

964, 154 

18,290 

?1 

Maryland 

11,004 
13,693 

140,029 
203,703 

1,503 

17,849 

?'' 

Massachusetts 

. 

?3 

630 

126 

66.874 

22, 430 

7,900 

1,575 

976,265 

284,173 

78,265 
2,652 
1,030 
9,346 

1,082,083 

32, 611 

13,343 

125,360 

1^4 

Minnesota 

Vi 

Mississippi 

63,107 
135, 496 

663,388 
1,605,008 

?6 

?7 

?,S 

Nebraska 

1,762 
37,614 
23,411 

24,021 
633,865 
601,613 

1,762 

24,021 

29 

796 
3 

16,990 
54 

5,622 

74,800 

4,065 
8,679 

68,138 
136, 543 

.SO 

50 

1,400 

75 

1,500 

31 

New  Mexico 



39 

New  York 

144,121 
223,022 
416,099 
4,305 
436,.924 

3,853 
29, 265 

4,236,065 
2,  465, 616 
8,953,098 
71,817 
7,402,283 

65,264 
419,802 

2,796 
3,833 
13,082 
1,840 
2,448 

63,026 
49, 321 
279,908 
36,027 
66,632 

21, 977 

60 

306 

372,976 

936 

5,418 

7,337 
14,960 
6,447 

133, 673 
161,477 
124, 562 

4,611 

72,863 

33 

6,944 
353 

68,469 
6,722 

34 

Ohio  

146 
200 

2,220 
1,400 

27,089 

446,223 

35 

Oregon 

36 

14,131 

279,026 

61,167 

1,713 
422 

847,896 

26,694 
7,562 

6,764 

113,743 

37 

Ehode  Island 

fls 

4,213 

71,027 

4,660 

66,210 

3,360 

31,917 

fiP 

South  Dakota 

40 

666,881 
23,198 

11,7,33,673 
339, 963 

8,950 
2,826 

205,776 
44,887 

25,816 

366,482 

15, 173 
3,990 

241,913 
62,600 

3,043 

41,257 

61,993 
2,512 

717,216 
25,120 

41 

Texas 

49, 

Utah 

43 

Vermont 

Virginia 

73, 902 

176,627 

600 

656,379 
337, 499 

1,156,598 

2,629,345 

10,200 

9,478,396 
5,136,237 

3,471 
291 
150 

2,729 
10,916 

61,360 
6,398 
3,000 

53,732 
168,600 

23,482 

341, 566 

670 
6,063 

9,260 
90,253 

1,442 

16,918 

44 

4,381 

46,873 

45 

Washington 

46 

West  Virginia 

783 
64,441 

10, 320 
964,616 

46,200 

568,649 

265 
52,895 

3,650 
773,  472 

527 

5,044 

47 

Wisconsin 

48 

Wyoming 

49 

All  other  states  and  terrl- 
torles.i 

1,760 

96,250 

'Includes  Nevada  and  Oklahoma. 
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BY  SPECIES,  AND  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  liiuo— Continued. 


KOUGH  LUMBEK— continued. 

Hard  woods— Continued. 

Hickory. 

Basswood. 

Oak. 

Poplar. 

Walnut. 

Maple. 

Sycamore. 

All  other  hard 
woods. 

MJeet, 
B.  M. 

Value. 

M  feet, 
B.  M. 

Value. 

M  Jeet, 
B.M. 

value.       ^'-t. 

Value. 

M  feet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

M  feet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

M  feet, 
B.M. 

Value. 

M  feet, 
B.  M. 

Value. 

106,824 

52,557,601 

^8,041 

53,S45.SS5 

2.902,855 

=50,832,303  '  M3,554 

516,205,312 

31,4.56    $1,435,509 

1 
587,658    58,780,727 

18,002 

S236,866 

312,920    ?7, 763, 786 

1 

2,790 

65,200 

8 

81  ;         50,588 

886,746 

35,206 

627, 680 

6 

240 

676 

6,000 

2 

3 

4 

15,358 

410,506 

203. 04'1 
64 

"■"22,'763' 
4,974 

4,314,402 
5,540 

'■■'398; 759' 
92,808 

5,341 

94,281 

66            2,700 

408 

7,430 

2,612 

24,790 

10 
94 

250 
22,875 

6 

6 

468' 

■■"'i2,"593" 

35 

420' 

1,700 

50 

40 

312 

12,771 

■"s^iis' 

25,500 

1,000 

800 

7,800 

206,341 

io.m 

1        ■       ■ 

7 

285  j          8,200 

263 

2,604 

555 

6,910 

8 

9 

[ 



10 

745 

15,930 

18,485 

■""6i,"258' 

9.157 

293,821 

6,863 

575 

295,776 

16,016 

7,170 

40,549 

9,545 

32, 191 

13,856 

138,896 

129,913 

230,136 

■■"9i2;S32' 

115..jS3 

6,9.S1.348 

92,383 

9,705 

4,845,936 

267,845 

127,254 

669, 450 

170,378 

625,769 

197,589 

2,685,417 

2,012,107 

100 

"9,'87i' 

518 

58,885 

2,200 

'■■ii3,'966" 

8,666 

909,836 

11 

""i9,'476" 

"3,'32i' 

168 

8,359 

86 

50 
6,094 

242,367 
4,200 

339,078 
2,870 

1,500 
167,477 

"'2,'568' 

'■"32;499' 

"i,'605' 

160 

8,329 

20 

"22;678' 

1,845 

118,804 

400 

12 

6,588 
1,712 
29,443 

143,548 
33,430 
699,091 

S2fi 

"■"6,"335 

245 

13 

14 

174,501 
4,158 

31,367 

701,220 

36,448 
223 

200 
2,629 

544,8)0 
3,050 

2,900 
29, 175 

15 
16 

17 

16,043 
1,129 

394,154 
19,928 

4,994 

"'i,m 

3,000 

110 

60,595 

8,392 

65.911 

153,057 

1,024 

985 

1,029 

35 

300 

2,135 

20,638 

1,974 

2,750,942 
12,441 
14,300 
16,746 

475 

3,300 

26,523 

379, 100 

42,051 

680 

7,615 

18,778 

3,500 

492 

624,268 

260,000 

8,262 

18 
19 

16,037 
56,000 

1,210 

1,047,889 

109,954 

2,568 
3,010 

4,126 

333,716 

169 

150 

1,862 

39,615 
43, 120 

68, 868' 

4,827,806 

2,217 

1,500 

24,136 

20 

58 

1,570 

32 

145 
240 

1,584 

2,3.50 
14,800 

21 

15,254 
64,491 

1,366,820 
738, 116 

22 

146 

3,325 

60 

1,066 

23 
24 

"'5,'264' 
6,138 

101,463 

157,721 

1 

195 
1,767 

2,sno 

22,505 

i,686 
1,973 

39,926 
23,216 

26 

150 

2,150 

3,328 

158,400 

26 
27 

28 

337 
10 

6,255 
160 

13,685 
12,034 

204, 533 
282,931 

340 
195 

5,100 
4,490 

5,730 
216 

74,762 
4,775 

7,149 
60 

94,285 
1,000 

29 

2,099 

68,760 

30 

31 

676 

116 

10,402 

20,035 

2,093 

229,902 

9,249 
3,699 
7,152 

164,277 
37,462 
130,268 

20,751 
121,554 
253,638 
705 
232,718 

2,140 
12,296 

443,531 

1,351,695 

5,545,771 

15,065 

4,057,493 

38,670 
172,429 

2,715 
70,563 
48,026 

85,240 

792,337 

1,225,391 

2,010 

22 
6,354 

80,700 

640 

272,795 

37,666 

66 

17, 652 

1,.560 

67,834 

646,066 

711 

275,099 

19, 325 

1,067,016 

34,433 

1,225 

25,175 

2,153,688 
10,475 
391, 121 

32 

33 

1,277 

18,  708 

34 
35 

1,806 

47,305 

3,132 

64,907 

7,050 

123,539 

70 

1,310 

50,814 

743,367 

36 

37 

106 

3,088 

8 

154 

3,950 

62,215 

ioo 

i,266 

iso 

4,666 

38 

39 

4,952 
60 

""i68,'8i3" 
700 

3,401 

50,911 

318. 729 
13,740 

5,691,502 
214,955 

220,949 

4,342,012 

8S9 
30 

31,357 
1,000 

801 

9,477  ,        672  ,       7,235 

i,6i.3 

50 

19,722 
700 

4l> 
41 

42 

43 
44 
45 

iio' 

2,' 250' 

4,165 
2,065 

68,183 
41,514 

3,471 
118,679 

67,495 
1,549,496 

547 
44,715 

8,752 
789,487 

77' 

2;762' 

16 
150 

6,482 
42,276 

168 
3,000 

87,757 
499, 252 

::::::;:::::::::: 

230 
300 

6,127 
1,673 

2,200 
4,200 

89,215 
26,029 

735 

16,096 

4,877 
105,222 

88,215 
1,695,793 

304,104 
60, 162 

4,7.56,444 
1,008,304 

183,432 

3,705,247 

128 
16 

"ilrib 

4,027 
272 

■■■'96,'256 

46 

1 

47 

:;:::::;::::::::: 

48 
49 

1 
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Bough  lumber. — The  discrepancy  between  the  quan- 
tity of  saw  logs  produced  by  logging  camps,  namely, 
27,980,768  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  as  shown 
in  Table  6,  and  the  rough  lumber  product  of  sawmills, 
namely,  34,135,139  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  as 
given  in  Table  15,  is  accounted  for  as  follows: 

(1)  The  rough  lumber  product  includes  lumber 
sawed  for  customers.  The  timber  from  which  the 
latter  was  manufactured  was,  as  a  rule,  cut  in  small 
quantities  by  its  owners,  and  the  logging  operations 
incident  to  its  handling  were  seldom  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  come  within  the  scope  of  thfe  census  of  1905. 
Likewise,  the  logs  put  in  by  small  contractors  and 
those  cut  for  sale  by  farmers  were  not  in  every  instance 
covered  by  a  schedule. 

(2)  The  difference  between  the  scaling  of  the  logs 
in  camp  and  their  yield  in  lumber,  the  extent  of  which 
varies  among  the  different  species  of  timber  and  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  country;  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  is  well  understood  that  the  actual  cut  at  the 
mills  exceeds  the  scale  of  the  logs  in  the  woods. 

Table  16  shows,  for  1900  and  1905,  the  quantity  of 
the  chief  species  of  lumber  sawed,  with  the  proportion 
which  the  quantity  of  each  formed  of  the  total. 

Table  16. — Sawed  lumber — chief  species,  by  quantity,  with  propor- 
tion of  the  total  quantity  sawed:  1905  and  i900. 


Aggregate. 
Conilers 


Yellow  pine 

White  pine  1 

Hemlock 

Douglas  fir 

Spruce 

All  other  conifers  . 

Hard  woods 


Oak 

Poplar 

All  other  hard  woods  . 


QUANTITY  (M   FEET 
B.  M.). 


34, 135, 139 


27,363,312 


12,812,307 
5,332,704 
3, 268, 787 
2,928,409 
1,303,886 
1,707,219 

6,781,827 


2,902,855 

853, 654 

3,025,418 


1900 


33,464,850 


25, 450. 702 


10, 231, 140 
7, 606, 639 
3,285,046 
1,725,968 
1, 409, 333 
1, 192, 577 

8,014,148 


3,848,363 
1,042,380 
3, 123, 405 


PEE  CENT  OF 
TOTAL. 


1905       1900 


37.5 
15.6 
9.6 
8.6 
3.8 
6.0 

19.9 


8.5 
2.6 
8.9 


100.0 


30.6 
22.7 
9.8 
6.2 
4.2 
3.6 


11.5 
3.1 


'  Includes  Norway  pine. 


From  Table  16  it  will  be  seen  that  yellow  pine,  the 
timber  cut  in  largest  quantity  as  reported  at  both 
censuses,  shows  a  substantial  increase ;  while  white  pine. 


which  was  seoond  in  importance,  shows  a  large  de- 
crease. The  cut  of  hemlock  at  the  two  censuses  was 
practically  the  same.  A  large  increase  is  shown  in  the 
quantity  of  Douglas  fir,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  it  forms  the  bulk  of  the  cut  in  Washington 
and  Oregon,  new  and  active  states  in  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. Aside  from  spruce,  the  cut  of  the  other  coni- 
fers was  relatively  small  at  both  censuses,  and  the  in- 
creases and  decreases  were  unimportant  except  in  the 
case  of  cypress,  which  increased  from  492,761  to 
749,592  thousand  feet,  or  52.1  per  cent.  Among  the 
hard  woods,  oak  was  the  principal  species  at  both  cen- 
suses, and  poplar  was  next  in  importance.  Decreases 
are  shown  in  the  quantity  of  these  two  species,  the  de- 
crease for  oak  being  marked.  Among  the  remaining 
hard  woods,  manufactured  in  smaller  quantities  than 
oak  and  poplar  at  both  censuses,  maple,  ash,  cotton- 
wood,  elm,  basswood,  black  walnut,  and  sycamore 
decreased,  while  birch,  chestnut,  hickory,  and  gum 
increased.  The  increase  in  gum  was  notably  large, 
from  268,251  thousand  feet  to  523,990,  or  95.3  per 
cent. 

The  increase  in  the  average  value  of  all  lumber  was 
from  $11.14  per  thousand  feet  in  1900  to  $12.76  at 
the  census  of  1905,  or  14.5  per  cent.  The  advance 
extended  to  all  species  of  both  conifers  and  hard 
woods,  and  in  the  case  of  several  of  them  was  large. 
Among  the  conifers  yellow  pine  advanced  from  $8.59 
per  thousand  feet  to  $10.10;  white  pine,  from  $12.72 
to  $14.92;  hemlock,  from  $9.97  to  $11.91;  Douglas  fir, 
from  $8.67  to  $9.51;  spruce,  from  $11.29  to  $14.03; 
and  cypress,  from  $13.34  to  $17.50. 

The  hard  woods  show  without  exception  material 
advances  in  value,  the  increase  in  the  average  for  the 
group  being  from  $13.84  per  thousand  feet  to  $17.09. 
Oak  increased  from  $14.02  per  thousand  feet  to  $17.51; 
poplar,  from  $14.22  to  $18.99;  maple,  from  $11.83  to 
$14.94;  Cottonwood,  from  $10.35  to  $14.92;  elm,  from 
$11.57  to  $14.45;  and  gum,  from  $9.75  to  $10.87. 

Shingles.— The  sawmill  product  next  in  importance 
to  rough  lumber,  as  shown  in  Table  14,  was  shingles. 
In  Table  17  are  shown,  by  states  and  territories,  the 
quantity  and  value  of  shingles  produced  at  the  census 
of  1905.  Custom  or  contract  sawed  shingles  are 
included. 
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Table  17.— SAWMILLS-PRODUCTION  OF  SHINGLES,  BY  SPECIES,  AND  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905. 


" 

TOTAL. 

CEDAR. 

CYPKEas. 

YELLOW  PINE. 

REDWOOD. 

WHITE  PINE. 

AIL  OTHER. 

STATE  OR  TEEEITORT, 

Number 
of  thou- 
sands. 

Value. 

Number 

of  tliou- 

sands. 

Value. 

Number 
of  thou- 
sands. 

Value. 

Number 
of  thou- 
sands. 

Value. 

Number 
of  thou- 
sands. 

Value. 

Number 
of  thou- 
sands. 

Value. 

Number 
of  thou- 
sands. 

Value. 

United  States.. 

14,547,477 

{24,009,610 

10,428,725  $16,288,222 

1,494,038 

$3,359,620 

764,382 

$1,420,832 

727,076 

$851,626 

711,678  $1,231,672 

421,578 

$857,738 

112,093 

926 

269,706 

737,589 

950 

6,225 

350 

188,652 

364,378 

41, 972 

12,408 
300 
3,960 
35,404 
43,775 

801,866 

482,414 

6,677 

10,086 

1,347,163 

318,783 

50,654 

74,036 

4,586 

17,327 

31,411 

960 

65,581 

207, 101 

6,477 

547,301 

874,285 

2,875 

17,843 

2,200 

451,884 

672,572 

66,044 

28,393 
750 
8,175 
08,347 
88,655 

1,633,958 

983,775 

29,761 

26,635 

2,490,106 

477,251 

112,301 

152,728 

7,827 

37,833 

145,037 

1,900 

126,361 

565,834 

11,340 

174,883 

280,794 

1,838 

204,\616 

680 

61,415 

133,428 

1,180 

34,977 
187,572 

12,203,631 

62,666 

812,541 

3,240 

38,114 

79,688 

73,979 

127,413 

1 

426 

1,477 

500 

5,000 

257,916 
3,183 

519,881 
6,731 

11,790 

4,915 

960 

27,420 
12,048 
2,875 

727,076 

851, 626 

2,415 

4,880 

1,750 

6,000 

754 

2,160 

3,721 

9,693 

350 

152,624 
13,663 

2,200 

389,752 

37,252 

36,028 

350, 590 

700 

62,132 

635,003 

1,650 

125 

317 

41,272            64.394 

Tllinnifl 

1,375 

3,188 

10,788 

24,655 

245 

650 

Indian  Territory  — 

300 

750 

50- 
35,404 

150 
68,347 

3,910 

8,025 

T   wa               * 

11,000 
770,816 

24,250 
1,568,075 

10,280 
31,050 

19,545 
65,883 

22,495 

44,860 

Maine 

409,618 

847,125 

21,916 

42,909 

50,880 
3,845 
2,187 

45,157 

93,741 

1,275 

8,025 

1,557 

7,786 

13,950 

Massachusetts. 

1,879 
1,206,049 

35,162 

5,417 
2,200,569 

69,314 

6,020 
95,957 

283,621 

15,037 
202,472 

407,937 

6,181 



87,065 

20,983' 
65,616 

60, 171 
137,366 

29,671 

62,130 

6,571 

12,287 

1,850 

3,075 

4,086 
962 

30,377 

6,827 
2,720 

140,997 

500 

1,000 

New  Hampshire 

4,103 

9,514 

12, 262 
35 

26,599 

999 
950 

4,400 
1,900 

180 

Npw  Vnrlr 

11,780 
12,005 
2,000 

99,233 

31,835 

56,873 

7,000 

145,991 

13, 271 

31,107 

30,530 
848 
820 

16,468 

106,752 

20 

380 

63,419 

101,905 

353,422 

77,481 

153,136 

2,403 

1,000 

2,000 

2,340 

1,810 

4,080 

24,812 

8,459 
125 

24,530 
315 

256,264 

Ehode  Island- 

Son  th  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

620 

81,108 

260 

35,121 
75,926 
550 
16,415 
30,388 

8,357,457 

24,630 

474,928 

1,071 

475 
1,200 

1,463 
4,800 

60 

28,930 

101,434 

50,598 
260 

13,850 

58,286 

550 

97,761 
680 

24,725 

87,329 

1,180 

621 

687 

3,135 

250 
17,640 

687 
46,099 

20,334 

32,868 

Utah 

"'"'3,"  580' 
17,000 

8,339,467 

50 

209,667 

8,'595" 

136,000 

12,176,376 

200 

371,114 

""'2,' 660' 
75 

■■"■5,' 262' 
188 

■"i6,'i86' 

2,365 

17,600 

13,720 

61,443 

586 

""2i,'i26 

8,399 

32,399 

2,549 

490 
3,764 

9,825 

1,255 
7,216 

9,160 

26,000 

West  Virginia 

7,096 
213,818 

25,823 
356,889 

29,427 

84,638 

485 

1,660 

Conifers  suppHed  the  bulk  of  the  timber  used  as 
shingle  material,  and  of  these  the  various  cedar  species 
furnished  by  far  the  larger  part  at  both  censuses.  At 
the  census  of  1900  cedar  shingles  formed  53.1  per  cent 
of  the  total  output,  while  at  the  census  of  1905  they 
constituted  71.7  per  cent.  Cypress  vi^as  the  species 
next  in  importance  to  cedar  at  the  census  of  1905,  the 
production  of  cypress  shingles  showing  an  increase 
over  1900  of  247,422  thousand,  or  19.8  per  cent.  White 
pine  shingles  decreased  1,107,248  thousand,  or  60.9  per 
cent.  The  cut  of  redwood  shingles  increased  97,821 
thousand,  or  1 5 . 5  per  cent.  The  production  of  hemlock 
shingles  decreased  147,547  thousand,  or  40.2  per  cent;  of 
spruce  shingles,  127,477  thousand,  or  61.4  per  cent; 
and  of  Douglas  fir  shingles,  191,559  thousand,  or  84.8 
per  cent.  Of  the  remaining  species,  chiefly  hard  woods, 
the  production  decreased  252,702  thousand,  or  22.9  per 
cent. 

The  average  value  per  thousand  of  all  shingles  ad- 
vancedfrom  $1.55  in  1900  to  $1.65  for  1905,  an  increase 
of  10  cents,  or  6.5  per  cent.  The  increases  for  the  prin- 
cipal species  between  the  two  censuses  were  as  follows : 
Cedar,  from  $1.49  to  $1.56;  cypress,  from  $1.8a  to 


$2.25;  redwood,  from  $1.05  to  $1.17;  yellow  pine, 
from  $1.60  to  $1.86;  white  pine,  from  $1.58  to  $1.73; 
hemlock,  from  $1.98  to  $2.04;  and  spruce,  from  $1.80 
to  $2.02. 

Among  the  states,  Washington  was  preeminent  in 
the  manufacture  of  shiagles  at  the  census  of  1905. 
Although  constituting  a  part  of  the  sawed  product  of 
nearly  all  the  states,  shingles  were  produced  ui  many  of 
them  chiefly  as  a  by-product  of  lumber,  slabs  being 
utilized  as  material.  In  Washington,  however,  the 
production  of  shingles  is  an  important  industry  in 
itself,  the  number  of  plants  engaged  exclusively  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  product  fornung  a  considerable 
percentage  of   the  total   number  of  sawmills  in  the 

state. 

The  growth  of  the  shingle  industry  in  Washington 
has  been  rapid,  having  developed  to  large  proportions 
since  1890.  At  that  census  the  production  in  the  state 
constituted  only  5.9  per  cent  of  the  total  output  in  the 
United  States,  while  ten  years  later  it  had  increased  to 
36.3  per  cent,  and  at  the  census  of  1905  reached  the 
enormous  proportion  of  57.4  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction for  the  United  States. 
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Coo'perage  materials. — The  production  of  cooperage 
materials  is  an  important  industry  in  certain  states 
whose  timber  is  especially  adapted  to  the  purpose.     In 


Table  18  are  shown  the  kind,  quantity,  and  value  of 
cooperage  materials  manufactured  in  the  principal 
states  engaged  in  their  production  at  the  census  of  1905. 


Table  1».— SAWMILLS— PRODUCTION  OF  COOPERAGE  MATERIALS:  1905. 


United  States 

Arkansas 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Penngylvania 

Tennessee 

All  other  states 


Numher  of 
thousands. 


2,464,1 


257, 730 
158,626 
101, 397 
279, 138 
197,271 

248,370 
266, 769 
219, 466 
746,032 


Value. 


$19,082,641 


2,772,964 
707, 110 
1, 440, 873 
1, 746, 786 
1,362,111 

1,668,598 
1,354,600 
2,786,108 
6,264,491 


Numher  of 

sets. 


125, 363, 528 


10,928,696 

5,581,967 

5,365,020 

20,760,572 

15,126,397 

4,077,888 
9,275,464 
6,516,317 
48,721,317 


Value. 


$7,436,259 


1,166,701 
297,767 
242,609 
889,269 
969,742 

174,364 

475,026 

783, 984 

2,436,797 


Numher  oJ 
thousands. 


546,879 


22,876 
52,004 
22,626 
148,720 
38,907 

204,822 

1,626 

23,079 

32,220 


Value. 


$3,159,973 


161,676 
364,216 
126,104 
1,023,461 
227,357 

837,095 

12,375 

157,822 

249,878 


While  all  the  hard  wood  states  were  heavy  producers 
of  staves,  headings,  and  hoops  at  the  census  of  1905, 
Arkansas  led  in  the  value  of  these  products  and  Tennes- 
see was  second.  The  bulk  of  the  high  grade  or  tight 
cooperage  material  manufactured  iii  the  United  States 
was  produced  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas, 
and  was  made  chiefly  from  the  excellent  white  oak 
timber  which  is  found  in  these  states.  The  average 
value  of  staves,  the  principal  item  of  cooperage  mate- 
rials, was — for  Kentucky,  $14.21  per  thousand;  for 
Tennessee,  $12.69;  and  for  Arkansas,  $10.76;  while 
the  average  for  the  United  States  was  only  $7.74.  The 
large  production  of  relatively  low  value  reported  for 
Michigan  was  due  mainly  to  the  heavy  salt  production 
in  that  state,  for  which  only  an  inferior  grade  of  staves 
is  required. 

Veneers. — Of  the  remaining  products  of  which  logs 
or  bolts  are  the  materials,  the  most  important  is 
veneers.  The  manufacture  of  this  product  is  fast 
becoming  an  important  branch  of  the  lumber  indus- 
try. Unfortunately  it  is  not  practicable  to  present 
the  statistics  of  the  veneer  industry  in  its  entirety,  for 
the  reason  that  much  of  the  output  was  manufactured 
in  establishments  which  consumed  it  as  material  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture,  musical  instruments,  sewing 
machine  cases,  office  fixtures,  baskets,  pacldng  boxes, 
crates,  etc.  The  proportion  of  the  total  which  was 
manufactured  and  consumed  in  establishments  of  this 
character,  though  doubtless  large,  can  not  be  satis- 
factorily estimated  from  the  data  available.  The 
magnitude  of  the  production  reported  at  the  census 


of  1905  and  the  rapid  development  of  this  branch 
of  the  lumber  industry  during  the  last  few  years 
make  it  desirable,  however,  that  the  statistics  be  pre- 
sented, even  though  they  are  incomplete,  as  a  basis 
for  future  comparisons. 

The  production  at  the  census  of  1905,  or  that  portion 
of  it  which  reached  the  market  as  veneers,  amounted 
to  998,538  thousand  square  feet,  valued  at  $6,095,207. 
One  hundred  and  forty-nine  establishments  in  26 
states  contributed  to  this  total.  Forty-two  of  these 
were  engaged  exclusively  and  46  chiefly  or  largely  in 
the  manufacture. 

In  Table  19  are  shown  the  statistics  of  these  88 
establishments.  In  order  that  the  figures  might  re- 
late exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  veneers,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  an  estimated  apportionment  of  the 
capital,  employees,  salaries  and  wages,  cost  of  mate- 
rials, miscellaneous  expenses,  and  power  of  the  46  es- 
tablishments which  did  not  manufacture  veneers  ex- 
clusively and  to  eliminate  the  data  pertaining  to  their 
other  products.  In  making  these  segregations  the 
ratios  obtaining  between  the  several  items  on  the 
schedules  of  the  42  plants  whose  entire  product  con- 
sisted of  veneers  were  used  as  a  guide,  so  that  the 
statistics  are  believed  to  represent  the  conditions  in 
the  industry  with  substantial  exactness. 

In  the  remaining  61  establishments  veneers  were  a 
minor  product,  the  bulk  of  the  output  of  these  plants 
consisting  of  rough  and  dressed  lumber,  shingles, 
staves,  headings,  etc. 
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Table  19.— SAWMILLS— PRODUCTION  OF  VENEERS,  BY  STATES:  1905. 

rtnclades  the  returns  ol  42  estabUshnienta  manufacturing  veneers  exclusively,  and  the  veneer  output  ot  46  others,  with  estimates  of  the  capital,  employees,  salaries 
■  ana  wages,  materials,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  involved  in  its  production.] 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

SALARIED       OFFI- 
CIALS,    CLERKS, 
ETC. 

WAGE-EARNERS. 

Miscella- 
neous 

exxJonsL'S. 

Cost  of 

materials 

used. 

PRODUCTS. 

Power 
(number 

horse- 
power). 

STATE, 

Number. 

Salaries. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

Quantity 

(M 
square 
feet). 

Value. 

Total                 

88 

$4,730,422 

175 

$193,356 

3,091 

$1,226,363 

$366,642 

$2,240,640 

713, 463 

$4,880,295 

9,471 

5 
17 
4 
8 
4 

4 

9 
7 
6 
9 
16 

8<0.210 
746. 449 
Ufi.sTA 
771.332 
100,700 

250,000 
326,880 
197,294 
182,500 
524, 204 
631,999 

21 
29 

4 
26 

3 

12 
8 
16 
10 
23 
23 

26,320 
40,474 

4,420 
18,804 

3,000 

12,600 
7,560 
12,440 
14, 150 
24,060 
29,528 

415 
472 
91 
420 
113 

170 
128 
242 
60 
605 
475 

159,635 
211,956 

37,340 
181,972 

41,188 

71,900 
63,600 
54, 347 
25,600 
222, 150 
156,675 

66,950 
87,436 
6,320 
53,338 
10,660 

21,600 
27,280 
21, 332 
19,262 
21,001 
32,473 

272,900 
458,255 

39,  tJ24 
326,870 

23,350 

108,000 
313,885 
92,451 
82,250 
205,984 
317,071 

87,617 
89, 143 
28,868 
141,2.36 
11,626 

26,749, 
66,036 
17,900 
11,401 
91,362 
141,528 

577, 450 
1,000,661 
110, 156 
701,608 
98,000 

288,108 
468,820 
197, 680 
179,016 
607,636 
661,161 

1,037 

1,664 

jfgine              

158 

1,872 

Mississippi 

195 
540 

733 

602 

286 

950 

1,535 

ilneludesestablishments  distributed  as  follows:  Arkansas,  2;  Georgia,  2;  Kentucky,!;  Maryland,  1;  Massachusetts, 2;  Pennsylvania,  1;  Tennessee,  2;  Vermont, 2; 
Virginia,  2;  West  Virgima,  1. 


As  indicated  in  Table  19,  the  industry  is  confined 
in  the  main  to  the  states  lying  within  or  near  the  hard 
wood  belt.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  mate- 
rials used  were  almost  entirely  the  hard  woods,  the  en- 
tire production  involving  the  use  of  more  than  twenty 
species  of  these  woods,  though  only  fourteen  contrib- 
uted to  the  total  shown  in  Table  19. 

In  Table  20  is  shown  the  production  of  these  estab- 
lishments according  to  the  species  of  wood  used  as 
material. 

Table  20. — Sawmills — quantity  and  value  of  veneers,  by  species: 

1905. 


SPECIES. 

Quantity 

(M  square 

feet) . 

Value. 

Total 

713,463 

$4,880,295 

Oak                                                               

158,747 
136,379 
115, 124 
45,413 
52,625 
27,000 
42,493 
67.372 
34,041 
44,369 

1,456,427 

Maple                                         

653,395 

622,632 

399,511 

398,230 

W^ut                                                  

397,000 

329,800 

Birch                                                       

198, 178 

Elm 

143, 996 

All  other' 

381,226 

'Includes  Cottonwood,  pine,  rosewood,  red  cedar,  and  cherry. 

Veneers  were  formerly  manufactured  from  the  cabi- 
net woods  exclusively,  and  their  use  was  confined  to 
the  covering  of  inferior  woods.  While  this  class  still 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  total  product  of  the 
industry,  a  large  and  rapidly  iucreasiug  proportion  is 
utilized  as  material  ia  the  manufacture  of  built-up 
lumber,  packiug  boxes,  crates,  baskets,  etc.,  many  of 
the  less  valuable  hard  woods  and  a  few  of  the  conifers 
being  used  for  these  purposes. 

Oak  and  maple  were  the  woods  most  extensively 
used  in  the  production  designed  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture  and  interior  finish.     Of  the  total 


quantity  of  oak  veneers,  Indiana  contributed  31.4  per 
cent;  Michigan,  26.5  per  cent;  Wisconsin,  12.8  per 
cent;  and  Tennessee,  6.9  per  cent;  while  of  maple, 
Michigan  contributed  55.2  per  cent;  New  York,  21  per 
cent;  and  Wisconsin,  8.1  per  cent.  Walnut  veneers 
were  reported  from  Illinois  and  Indiana  only,  these 
states  furnishing  59.3  per  cent  and  40.7  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  the  total  production.  Rosewood  and 
mahogany  veneers  were  manufactured  from  imported 
logs,  and  of  the  total  output  New  York  contributed 
71.6  per  cent  and  Massachusetts  12.9  per  cent.  In 
the  production  from  gum  Illinois  was  first,  with  48.6 
per  cent  of  the  total,  followed  by  Arkansas  and  North 
Carolina,  wdth  29.2  per  cent  and  5.2  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. North  Carolina  furnished  22.6  per  cent  of  the 
poplar  veneers  reported;  Indiana,  17.1  per  cent;  and 
West  Virginia,  15.2  per  cent.  Nearly  all  of  the  pro- 
duction from  basswood  and  birch  was  reported  from 
Wisconsin  and  Maine,  these  states  contributing, 
respectively,  48.7  per  cent  and  30.3  per  cent  of  bass- 
wood  and  68.6  per  cent  and  27.9  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, of  birch.  Of  the  veneers  manufactured  from 
elm,  58.8  per  cent  was  reported  fom  Michigan,  17  per 
cent  from  Pennsylvania,  and  16.9  per  cent  from 
Illinois.  The  entire  production  from  cottonwood, 
pine,  red  cedar,  and  cherry  was  reported  from 
Missouri,  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois,  respec- 
tively. 

PLANING    MILLS. 

In  the  planing  mill  industry  rough  lumber  forms 
the  principal  material,  with  hardware,  glass,  glue,  etc., 
as  other  materials ;  while  chief  among  its  products  are 
finished  lumber,  such  as  ceiling,  flooring,  etc.,  and 
sash,  doors,  blinds,  and  interior  fmish. 

In  Table  21  are  presented  the  statistics  of  planing 
mills,  by  states  and  territories,  at  the  census  of  1905. 
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Table  21.— PLANING  MILLS— SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905. 


6TATE   OR  TEREITORT. 


United  states. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Neyada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakotai 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


S222, 294, 184 


264 

3 

6 

200 

363 

44 

63 

28 

6 

118 

249 
68 

299 
12 

291 

93 

31 

180 

208 

353 

112 
275 
380 
192 
188 

142 
27 
23 
3 

137 

129 
13 
874 
370 
558 

9 

271 

757 

19 

161 

16 
215 
246 

19 
316 

186 
4.32 
180 
353 
14 


3,052,834 

14,  434 

209, 169 

5, 061, 983 

11,064,269 

.564, 899 

2, 489, 714 

263. 639 

273;  100 

2,008,477 

4,945,5.51 

1, 129, 724 

11,753,039 

120, 196 

4,563,744 

6,120,955 
914, 367 
3, 834, 844 
6,019,163 
3,327,850 

2, 597, 060 
5, 612, 4.59 
10,491,626 
7,059,814 
3,001,770 

4,979,861 
833, 461 
363,215 
199,696 

1,257,774 

4, 766, 179 

144, 889 

32,309,660 

3, 174, 422 
12,416,096 

211,949 

3,293,820 

20, 757, 401 

569, 158 
1,618,970 

148,931 
4, 237, 609 
4,  459, 723 

163, 057 
3, 324, 245 

3,731,364 

7,999,385 

2,851,378 

11,9.58.884 

48, 387 


SALARIED  OFFICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 


Number.   Salaries. 


9,745 


$9,960,230 


113 


2 
156 
431 

25 

140 

9 

18 

84 

351 
9 

761 
8 

301 

279 
57 
194 
120 
104 


470 
237 
120 

280 

11 

32 

7 

42 

242 

2 

1,342 

163 

666 

14 
85 
919 
37 
91 


15 
69 

188 
221 
126 
443 


112, 386 


3,300 
157, 902 
600, 207 

28, 526 
136, 116 
3,415 
17, 390 
90, 520 

349,046 

12, 830 

850, 379 

8,962 

262,088 

305, 625 
65, 487 
187, 475 
135,300 
77,906 

144,297 
298,262 
475, 408 
266, 231 
114, 128 

309,970 
10, 500 
36,652 
9,740 
37, 187 

265, 101 

625 

1, 627, 634 

116,001 

665, 413 

15,920 
112,060 
837, 276 
30, 847 
66, 130 

7,363 

173, 691 

101,507 

13,990 

73, 735 

1.56, 191 
260, 1.58 
108, 939 
431,  614 


WAGE-EAENERS. 


Average 
number. 


132, 030 


Wages. 


$66, 434,  440 


Miscellane- 
ous expenses. 


$13, 654, 313 


2,640 

3 

48 

3,864 

5,628 

436 
968 
210 
271 
1,469 

4,437 

332 

7,544 

64 

2,516 

3,233 
582 
2,107 
4,864 
1,649 

1,505 
3,124 
6,241 
5,369 
2,800 

2,912 
243 
345 
55 
948 

2,288 
98 
15,045 
3,622 
6,116 


889, 327 

3,620 

38, 135 

1,670,807 

4, 074,  386 

309,  446 
592, 546 
68, 178 
158, 668 
583,009 

1, 464, 698 

211,910 

4,196,960 

47, 484 

1,244,397 

1,563,302 
294,  445 
868, 233 

2, 244, 103 
746,679 

622, 306 
1,947,995 
2, 856, 770 
2,828,658 
1,110,561 

1,612,898 

184, 562 

228,853 

41,432 

440, 128 

1, 308, 763 
66, 144 
8, 333, 655 
1,099,477 
3, 310, 862 


85 

2,088 

9,650 

301 

1,735 

50, 622 

1,355,277 

5,214,735 

187,880 

502,253 

77 
2,634 
3,659 

94 
1,772 

48,028 
1, 049, 846 
1,687,915 

68,331 
722, 278 

2,920 
4,146 
1,421 
8,169 
13 

1,081,310 

2,565,656 

713,998 

3,945,015 

8,310 

98, 196 


2,992 
172, 744 
561, 623 

21, 115 

185, 146 

8,082 

19,093 
105,061 

339,  825 

48,869 

1,060,964 

10, 144 


468,712 
93,451 
245,040 
150, 510 
234, 804 

214, 929 
444, 407 
682, 724 
423,143 
131, 964 

326, 259 
13,628 
26, 226 
10,344 
65,508 

280,067 

3,101 

2, 812, 400 

130,076 

866, 131 

26,038 
109,311 
1,021,301 
62, 118 
61, 367 

9,969 
143, 720 
127,  618 

9,097 
150, 934 

208, 611 
315,  766 
125, 536 
691,188 
1,686 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


$273,276,381 


6,635,401 

29, 265 

197, 788 

9,883,343 

11, 018, 054 

645, 835 

1,951,278 

225, 917 

144, 399 

3, 052, 741 

5,810,138 

1, 175, 490 

12, 249, 929 

144, 514 

4,264,354 

6, 352, 248 
868,  714 
3, 512, 780 
15,641,408 
3, 318, 311 

2, 401, 828 
4,821,169 
13,468,249 
16,797,132 
6,901,296 

4,468,538 

1,227,882 

268, 283 

139,660 

1,487,242 

3,726,665 

285, 152 

24,681,665 

5,269,073 
12,031,444 

92, 904 

5,959,798 

14, 679, 450 

527, 531 

2,628,482 

124, 829 

4,848,621 

11,421,995 

88,213 

4, 565, 546 

4, 638,  424 
14, 888, 504 

3, 658, 019 

21,133,343 

43,668 


Value  of 
products. 


8404,650,282 


7,056,545 

36,204 

279,283 

13,811,942 

IS,  878, 481 

1,198,256 

3,108,674 

3e0, 118 

392, 132 

3,555,049 

9, 305, 185 

1,798,498 

20, 669, 358 

242,096 

6,888,293 

8,931,073 
1,508,378 
5, 925, 942 
18,964,263 
5,042,140 

3, 817, 933 
8, 466, 136 
19,292,864 
'21, 407, 480 
8,614,868 

7, 3P0, 238 

1,618.979 

625, 352 

225.000 

2, 278, 795 

6,211.827 

389.083 

43,502,686 

7,914,068 
19,120,971 

199, 566 
8,601,546 
24,834,094 

916, 738 
3,577,905 

234,034 
7, 299, 451 
13,661,919 

207, 576 
6,005,157 

7,204.486 
19. 292. 886 

5,0P2.151 

28, 389, f 62 

65,921 


1  Includes  2  establishments  in  North  Dakota. 


The  statistics  shown  in  Table  21  are  for  both  planing 
mills  operated  in  connection  with  sawmills  and  inde- 
pendent planing  mills.  The  location  of  the  former 
generally  is,  like  that  of  sawmills,  remote  from  popu- 
lous centers,  and  their  product  consists  chiefly  of  fin- 
ished lumber;  while  the  latter  is  essentially  an  urban 
industry,  and  the  character  of  its  product  is  more 
varied.  Of  the  total  number  of  establishments,  5,009, 
or  52.8  per  cent,  were  of  the  independent  tj^pe.  These 
mills  reported  capital  to  the  amount  of  $177,145,734, 
or  79.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  invested  in  the 
industry;  employed  97,674,  or  74  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber of  wage-earners;  paid  out  $50,713,607,  or  76.3  per 
cent,  of  the  wages;  used  $143,137,662  worth,  or  .52.4 
per  cent,  of  the  materials;  and  turned  out  a  product 
valued  at  $247,441,956,  which  was  61.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  industry. 


In  number  of  establishments,  cost  of  materials,  and 
value  of  products  the  industry  appears  to  be  about 
evenly  divided  between  the  two  classes  of  mills;  while 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  totals  of  capital,  average 
number  of  wage-earners,  and  wages  paid  were  contrib- 
uted by  the  independent  mills.  This  lack  of  uniform- 
ity in  the  statistics  of  the  two  branches  of  the  industry 
accords  with  the  dissimilarity  in  the  character  of  their 
product  and  the  conditions  surrounding  its  manufac- 
ture. Aside  from  the  item  of  machinery,  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  dependent  mills  is  relatively 
small,  while  for  independent  mills,  located  as  they  are 
in  towns  and  cities,  the  initial  cost  of  the  plant  site, 
buildings,  and  dry  kilns  is  much  greater.  The  prod- 
uct of  dependent  planing  mills  consists  mainly  of 
dressed  lumber,  in  the  production  of  which  manual 
labor  is  a  relatively  small  factor,  being  confined  for  the 
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most  part  to  tending  the  machines,  supplying  them 
with  materials,  and  removing  the  product;  whereas  in 
the  case  of  independent  mills,  the  product  of  which  is 
characterized  by  greater  diversity,  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  operations  can  be  performed  by  ma- 
chinery and  the  factor  of  manual  labor  is  accordingly 
increased. 

The  average  planing  mill  in  the  United  States  at  the 
census  of  1905  was  substantially  larger  than  in  1900. 
It  reported  capital  of  $23,434,  emploj^ed  14  wage- 
earners,  paid  out  $7,003  in  wages,  expended  for  mate- 
rials $28,808,  and  turned  out  a  product  valued  at 
$42  658;    while  at  the  former  census   the  averages 


were — for  capital,  $14,763;  number  of  wage-earners, 
10;  amount  of  wages  paid,  $4,497;  cost  of  materials, 
$17,839;  and  value  of  products,  $27,047.  This  uicrease 
in  the  capacity  of  the  average  plant  ia  the  industry 
was  brought  about  mainly  by  the  increase  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  average  dependent  planing  mill — from 
$17,940  in  1900  to  .135,115  at  the  census  of  1905— 
with  corresponding  increases  in  the  amoimt  of  capital 
invested,  average  number  of  wage-earners  employed, 
wages  paid,  and  cost  of  materials  used. 

In  Table  22  is  shown  the  rank  of  the  principal 
states  in  the  production  of  planing  mill  products  at  the 
censuses  of  1900  and  1905. 


Table  22.— PLANING  MILLS— RANK  OF  LEADING  STATES  IN  VALUE   OF  PRODUCTS.  CAPITAL,  NUMBER  OF 
ESTABLISHMENTS.  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS,  AND  WAGES:    1905  AND  1900. 


NTJMBER  OF 

WAGE-EAENEKS. 

STATE. 

PRODUCTS. 

CAPITAL. 

ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 

Average  num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

MoTp  VnrTr                                           

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 

1 
2 
3 
5 

7 

14 
4 
6 

16 
9 

10 
12 
17 
8 
21 

26 
11 
18 
15 
20 

22 
29 
13 
19 

23 
25 
30 
27 

1 
4 
2 
9 
6 

8 
7 
3 

11 
6 

13 

18 
15 
10 
27 

24 
12 
25 
14 
19 

21 
26 
17 
16 

23 
20 
28 

1 
4 
2 
13 
6 

19 
3 

5 
22 

7 

15 

25 

17 

9 

28 

29 
8 
21 
12 
18 

20 
32 
11 
10 

16 
23 
30 

1 
8 
2 
21 
11 

4 
5 
3 

19 

7 

20 
17 
16 
32 
22 

14 

13 

6 

27 

18 

23 
16 
12 
29 

10 

24 

24 

8 

1 
7 
2 
24 
12 

19 
4 
3 
30 
13 

21 
15 
18 
32 
25 

20 
10 
5 
27 
11 

16 

14 

6 

28 

8 
22 
23 

9 

1 
3 

2 
8 
4 

11 
6 
6 
9 

7 

12 
13 
10 
15 
19 

25 
16 
14 
18 
20 

17 
21 
22 
23 

26 
24 
31 

28 

1 

2 
3 
7 
5 

21 
4 

6 

14 
11 

26 
16 
10 
8 
17 

31 
13 
9 
12 
19 

18 
23 
15 
20 

24 
22 
32 
27 

1 
5 
2 
8 
3 

9 
7 
6 
10 
4 

13 
12 
16 
15 
20 

17 
11 
21 
14 
23 

22 
24 
19 
18 

27 
25 
28 
26 

1 

3 

2 

7 

4 

16 

5 

Ohio                                                  

6 

17 

8 

13 

15 

18 

10 

22 

28 

9 

19 

11 

20 

Virginia                                                              

21 

30 

14 

12 

27 

23 

33 

Maine                                                                                           

22  1          24 

25 

At  both  censuses  New  York  was  first  under  all  the 
headings  of  inquiry.  The  value  of  its  output  was  at 
the  later  census  53.2  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the 
state  next  in  rank,  and  it  constituted  nearly  1 1  per  cent 
of  the  total  planing  mill  product  of  the  United  States. 
The  high  rank  of  New  York  in  the  planing  mill  indus- 
try is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  of  its  independent  planing  mills,  the  value 
of  product  of  which  formed  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
total  for  the  United  States  for  this  class  of  planing  mills 
and  93.7  per  cent  for  all  planing  mill  products  manu- 
factured in  the  state.  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Minnesota  show  relatively  little  change  in  rank.  The 
low  rank  of  Minnesota  in  number  of  establishments, 
compared  with  its  rank  in  respect  to  the  other  items, 
indicates  that  the  average  mill  in  this  state  is  excep- 
tionally large.     In  fact  the  value  of  product  per  aver- 


age establishment  in  Minnesota  was  far  above  that 
of  any  other  state  and  nearly  three  times  the  average 
for  the  United  States.  The  position  of  Illinois  is  note- 
worthy. Its  prominence  in  the  planing  mill  industry 
is  far  above  its  rank  in  the  lumber  industry  as  a  whole, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  New  York,  this  is  due  to  the 
large  volume  of  its  independent  planing  mill  opera- 
tions. While  Washington  advanced  markedly  in  the 
planing  mill  industry,  its  relatively  low  rank,  as  com- 
pared with  its  standing  in  the  lumber  industry  as  a 
whole,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  planing  mill  product 
was  confined  largely  to  the  output  of  its  dependent 
mills,  which  contributed  73.2  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
that  state.  The  prominence  of  Ohio  and  Massachu- 
setts, like  that  of  New  York  and  Illinois,  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  large  production  of  their  independent 
mills. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 


The  exploitation  of  tte  country's  forest  resources 
was  one  of  the  earliest  occupations  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  colonists.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
first  settler  in  the  JSTew  World  was  also  the  first  Ameri- 
can lumberman.  The  ax  preceded  the  plow.  With  it 
the  pioneer  fashioned  the  first  roiigh  lumber  for  his 
cabin  and  barn  and  fenced  the  clearing  in  which  to 
plant  his  crops.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  first  lum- 
ber products  the  ax  was  at  times  supplemented  by 
saws  operated  by  handpower,  and  as  the  pioneers  in- 
creased in  number  to  the  point  of  forming  a  settlement 
a  division  in  the  process  of  lumber  maldng  occurred. 
The  sawmill  appeared  and  the  logging  and  sawing 
branches  of  the  lumber  industry  were  differentiated. 
Authorities  differ  as  to  the  date  and  location  of  the  first 
sawmill  in  the  territory  now  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Some  fix  it  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  portion  of  Maine  in  the  year  1623,^  while 
■others  hold  that  during  this  same  year  wind-driven 
sawmills  were  operated  by  the  Dutch  at  New  Amster- 
dam, and  that  even  prior  to  this  date  sawmills  were 
built  at  Fort  George  on  the  Hudson  river.  However 
this  may  be,  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  indus- 
try in  New  England  preceded  that  in  New  York. 

The  typical  sawmill  of  colonial  times  was  small,  its 
motive  power  was  water,  and  like  the  gristmill,  in  con- 
junction with  which  it  was  often  operated,  it  was  gen- 
erally to  be  found  in  early  settlements.  It  was  usually 
a  custom  mill,  the  log  owner  paying  toll  to  the  miller 
for  the  sawing  and  commonly  using  his  lumber  product 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  between  himself  and  the 
storekeeper.  The  equipment  of  the  sawmills  of  this 
period  ranged  in  cost  from  $60  to  $500,  and  the  product, 
because  of  its  unwieldy  character  and  the  limited 
transportation  facilities,  seldom  found  a  market  beyond 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  its  manufacture.  As 
the  population  increased  and  spread  into  new  territory, 

'  Among  others  the  following  authorities  were  consulted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  chapter:  Engineering,  Vol.  VII;  "One  Hundred 
Years  of  American  Commerce,"  by  Chauncey.M.  Depew;  "His- 
tory of  the  Lumber  Industry  of  America,"  by  J.  B.  Defebaugh; 
^'A  History  of  the  Lumber  Industry  in  the  State  of  New  York,"  by 
William  F.  Fox:  "North  American  Sylva,"  by  F.  A.  Michaux, 
Vols.  I,  II,  and  III;  World's  Work,  Vol.  VII;  Outlook,  Vol. 
LXXVI;  Century,  Vol.  LXVI;  Cosmopolitan,  Vol.  XXXVII;  and 
International  Encyclopedia,  Vols.  XI  and  XV. 

"J.  E.  Defebaugh,  "History  of  the  Lumber  Industry  of  America." 


the  number  of  sawmills  multiplied,  since  the  lack  of 
adequate  means  of  transportation  necessitated  the 
location  of  a  sawmill  in  practically  every  community. 

The  manufacture  of  lumber  on  this  small  scale  was 
characteristic  of  the  industry  until  near  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  census  of  1840  disclosed 
31,650  sawmills  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  with 
an  average  product  of  only  $409.  With  the  advent  of 
the  railroad  era,  however,  the  merchant  sawmill,  which, 
rafting  its  product  to  nearby  markets  or  to  the  mouths 
of  rivers  for  export,  had  already  begun  to  work  a  change 
in  the  industry,  became  a  transforming  factor  of 
increasing  importance.  Furthermore,  as  the  supply 
of  timber  was  cut  away  from  the  streams,  steam  as  a 
motive  power  began  to  supplant  water,  and  this, 
together  with  the  introduction  of  improved  equipment, 
rendered  the  industry  practically  independent  of  place 
or  season.  These  changing  conditions  tended  natu- 
rally toward  a  concentration  into  larger  plants,  where 
economies  in  the  manufacturing  process  could  be 
applied.  At  the  census  of  1850,  while  the  product  of 
the  industry  had  more  than  quadrupled  in  value,  only 
18,769  sawmills  were  enumerated.  T  he  average  product 
per  establishment  had  thus  increased  during  the  decade 
from  $409  to  $3,219,  or  almost  sevenfold.  Since  1850 
the  lumber  industry  has  continued  to  grow  away  from 
the  custom  basis  on  which  it  had  its  inception.  At 
the  census  of  1900  the  mills  of  this  type  contributed 
only  2  per  cent  of  the  total  lumber  production  of  the 
United  States. 

The  successive  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  lumber 
industry  since  it  reached  a  plane  of  commercial  impor- 
tance roughly  accord  geographically  and  chronologic- 
ally with  the  expansion  and  westward  trend  of  the 
general  development  of  the  country.  Periods  of 
regional  rise  and  dechne  in  lumber  manufacture  during 
the  past  fifty-five  years  are  traced  in  their  general  out- 
lines in  Table  23.  The  four  principal  lumber  regions, 
having  an  aggregate  output  in  1905  of  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  entire  product,  are  covered  in  the  showing. 
The  total  product  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
is  given  for  each  census  from  1850  to  1905,  inclusive, 
and  the  product  in  each  of  the  four  regions  and  in  each 
state  and  territory  is  shown  for  the  same  periods. 


LOADING  LONG   LEAF  PINE,   PICKERING,   LOUISIANA. 


LOGGING  SCENE   IN    FLATHEAD  COUNTY,   MONT.,  WESTERN   YELLOW   PINE. 
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Table  23.— VALrE  OF  LUMBER  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND   TERRITORIES,  AND  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  GROUPS: 

1850  TO  1905. 


United  States.. 
Nortlieasteni  group. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

!Jew  YorlE 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 


Lake  group 

Michigan... 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 


Southern  group. 


Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Texas 


Pacific  group. 


Caiilomia 

Oregon 

Washington. 

Another  states.. 


Alaska 

Arizona. . 
Colorado. 
Idaho. 


Illinois 

Indian  Territory. 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Utah 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 
Nevada 


I  None  reported. 
*  Includes  Nevada. 


1905 


1900 


S5S0,022,690         $555,197,271 


1890 


$437,957,382 


S-1,712,823 


17,937,083 

7,519,431 

5, 888, 441 

4,903,714 

401,170 

1,582,254 

13,310,413 

31,642,390 

1,116,884 

430,443 

118,148,410 


40,SC9,335 
44,395,766 
33,  is;,  309 

183,162,380 


2,750,339 
13,040,860 
15,7.31,379 

6,791,451 
14,436,563 
10,901,650 
15,939,814 
24,035,539 
35,192,374 
28,065,171 
16,278,240 

80,332,311 


8,872,287 


79,158,889 


13,281,561 

9,023,574 

5,940,610 

6,277,729 

222,083 

1,748,881 

16,131,385 

35,031,908 

1,755,115 

459, 441 

154,487,580 


53,916,647 
57,882,001 
42,689,932 

143,174,089 


2,495,169 
11,631,539 
14,474,281 

4,942,362 
13,341,160 
10,775,479 
12,522,423 
15,286,763 
17,294,444 
24,357,503 
16,052,966 

54,261,234 


18,275,891 
12,48:j,908 
49, 572, 512 

113,666,766 


245,380 

960,778 

1,763,791 

2,834,506 

7,081,470 

588,078 

14,559,662 

5,610,772 

20,700 

14,539,000 

10,903,783 

3,024,674 

19,624 

1,315,364 

12,667,992 

2  292,933 

275,190 

21,580,120 

133, 044 

14,933,472 

426,433 

(») 


13,717,785 
10,267,169 
30,286,280 

114,402,081 


154,666 

547,790 

1,672,329 

908,670 

7,190,114 

189,373 

19,979,971 

8,487,261 

79,581 

13,338,533 

10,540,590 

2,846,268 

37,390 

402,005 

19,780,337 

»  61, 491 

< 470,061 

16,709,104 

186,905 

10,190,118 

729,524 

(■) 

(«) 


11,849,654 

5,641,446 

6,968,674 

6,211,607 

264,625 

1,353,644 

17,160,547 

29,087,970 

1,225,766 

405,057 

169,163,546 


1880 


1870 


$233,268,729 


$210,159,327 


68,324,883  I 


77,889,748 


83,121,969 
60,966,444 
26,075,132 

68,245,808 


1,600,472 
5,630,600 
5,898,742 
2,146,750 
6,545,195 
5,614,879 
8,507,971 
5,770,387 
5,745,194 
8,943,062 
11,942,566 

32,775,713 


8,794,655 
6,530,757 
17,450,301 

88,613,427 


58,440 

248,790 

1,363,749 

631,790 

5,135,155 

41,950 

20,278,023 

12,056,302 

85,521 

7,904,428 

8,369,925 

1,182,510 

154,945 

389,761 

15,279,843 

27,260 

< 451,882 

9,073,686 

249,940 

5,615,065 

124, 462 

(') 


7,933,868 

3,842,012 

3,258,816 

3, 120, 184 

240,579 

1,076,455 

14,.356,910 

22,457,359 

1,627,640 

411,060 

77,768,313 


52,449,928 
17,952,347 
7,366,038 

29,689,305 


1,813,332 
3,434,163 
2,672,796 
2,031,607 
4,875,310 
3,060,291 
2,649,634 
1,920,  .335 
1,764,640 
1,793,848 
3,673,449 

8,194,155 


4,428,950 
2,0-10,463 
1,734,742 

59,292,073 


(') 

215,918 

1,051,295 

349,635 

5,063,037 

14,260,830 

6,185,628 

682,697 

4,064,361 

6,265,617 

527,695 

265,062 

173,930 

13,864,460 

'  435,792 

3,744,905 

375,164 

2,431,867 

40,990 

60,000 

243,200 


11,395,747 

4,286,142 

3,525,122 

3,556,870 

257,268 

1,541,  OSS 

21,238,228 

28,9.'i8,985 

2,745,317 

405,041 

51,376,277 


31,946,396 
16,130,719 
4,299,162 

21,126,970 


1,501,471 
2,111,065 
2,000,243 
1,197,005 
4,044,375 
2,235,780 
1,359,083 
2,160,667 
1,212,037 
1,344,403 
1,960,851 

7,648,860 


5,227,004 
1,014,211 
1,307,585 

62,217,472 


(1) 

10,000 

324,370 

56,860 

4,546,769 

(■) 

12,  .324, 755 

6,794,285 

1,7.36,381 

3,662,086 

6,363,112 

430,957 

278,205 

121,226 

10,235,180 

6  72,280 
3,390,687 

661, 431 
1,478,399 

268,000 
30,000 

432,500 


1860 


$96,715,856 


35,899,708 


7,167,762 

1,293,706 

928,641 

2,383,153 

76,114 

589, 466 

10,597,595 

10,994,060 

1,623,160 

276, 161 

13,177,437 


7,303,404 
4,616,430 
1,257,603 

17,232,458 


609,044 
2,218,962 
1,176,013 
1,125,640 
2,  429, 196 
1,476,645 
1,875,628 
1,832,227 
1,575,995 
1,158,902 
1,754,206 

5,887,799 


4,003,431 

690,008 

1,194,360 

24,518,454 


w 

2,681,295 

(') 

4,452,114 
2,185,206 
1,663,487 
2,495,820 
3,085,026 

(') 
335,340 
46,150 
6,279,883 

(1) 

2,228,503 
145,505 

8 

21,125 
W 


'  Part  of  Indian  Territory  prior  to  1890. 
<  Includes  North  Dakota. 


'  Dakota  territory. 

fl  Included  with  Okiahoma. 


IS50 


$60,413,187 


33,345,485 


6,806,295 
1,111,854 

626,015 
1,065,675 

243,566 

645,569 

13,126,759 

7,869,937 

1,123,062 

236,863 

3,772,082 


2,464,329 

1,249,953 

57,800 

9,236,665 


585,168 

1,059,672 

1,383,310 

1,126,280 

937,416 

391,034 

1,103,481 

915,997 

1,145,377 

122,918 

466,012 

2,314,985 


959,485 
1,365,600 

11,744,970 


(1) 

9^ 
0) 
(') 

1,374,798 
(1) 
2,213,797 

470,760 
(') 

1, 502, 434 
1,479,124 
(1) 
(') 

20,000 
3,916,060 
(•) 
(') 

725,387 
14,'620 

(') 

27,990 


It  is  characteristic  of  the  lumber  industry  that  the 
locahty  of  its  raw  material  practically  determines  the 
point  of  its  manufacture.  The  ever-widening  circle  of 
the  demand  for  lumber  and  the  constant  and  rapid 
decrease  in.  the  supply  of  merchantable  timber  have 
been  the  controlling  causes  of  the  migratory  move- 
ments disclosed  in  Table  23. 

Prior  to  1850  the  bulk  of  the  lumber  product  of  the 
United  States  was  manufactured  in  its  northeastern 
portion.  Down  to  1860  the  supremacy  of  this  section 
in  the  industry  had  not  been  seriously  threatened,  and 
even  in  1870  it  retained  the  first  rank  in  lumber  pro- 
duction. A  sharp  contraction  in  the  value  of  its  out- 
t)ut  was  experienced,  however,  during  the  following 
decade.  The  actual  shrinkage  from  1870  to  1880 
was  $19,564,865,  or  25.1  per  cent,  the  product  dechn- 
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ing  in  relative  importance  from  37.1  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  output  of  the  country.  A  substantial  gain  of 
$20,834,006  over  1880  m  the  value  of  its  product  was 
again  recorded  in  1890,  an  increase  of  35.7  per  cent, 
which,  however,  was  due  as  much  to  appreciation  of 
values  as  to  increase  in  quantity.  Largely  owing  to 
the  same  cause  the  actual  value  of  the  output  of  this 
section  has  not  changed  materially  since  1890,  though 
its  relative  contribution  to  the  total  product  of  the 
country  has  diminished  steadily  from  18.1  per  cent  in 
1890  to  16  per  cent  in  1900  and  14.6  per  cent  in  1905. 
The  exploitation  of  the  white  pine  forests  of  \he 
Lake  states,  which  commenced  about  1850,  had  by 
1860  attained  a  scale  of  marked  importance,  and  dur- 
ing the  decade  1860  to'  1870  occurred  the  greatest 
relative  growth  ia  the  operations  of  this  region.     In 
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1880  the  Lake  states  assumed  the  first  place,  with  a 
product  valued  at  $77,768,313,  or  33.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  output  of  the  United  States.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  in  this  region  had  been  phe- 
nomenal, its  product  having  multiplied  between  1860 
and  1880  almost  six  times,  and  between  1850  and  1880 
more  than  twenty  times.  Its  greatest  actual  increase, 
however,  was  not  recorded  until  ten  years  later,  when 
its  output  rose  to  $169,163,545,  or  38.6  per  cent  of 
the  product  of  the  country,  a  gain  in  the  decade  for 
these  states  of  $91,395,232,  or  117.5  per  cent,  the 
largest  absolute  increase  made  by  any  of  the  groups 
for  any  census  period.  Though  retaining  first  place 
in  the  industry  at  the  census  of  1900,  with  a  product 
valued  at  $154,487,580,  these  states  had  nevertheless 
passed  their  poiat  of  heaviest  relative  as  well  as 
actual  production,  their  output  having  declined 
between  1890  and  1900  from  38.6  per  cent  to  27.8  per 
cent  of  the  lumber  product.  In  1905  it  had  still  fur- 
ther decreased  to  20.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  Southern  states  were  the  leading  lumber  pro- 
ducers at  the  census  of  1905,  with  an  output  valued 
at  $183,162,380,  or  31.6  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
United  States.  The  industry  in  these  states  is  an  old 
one.  In  1850  they  contributed  more  than  one-seventh 
of  the  total  lumber  product  of  the  country,  and  a  steady 
growth  in  this  section  is  shown  at  each  succeeding 
census.  Prior  to  1880,  however,  its  influence  on  the 
lumber  market  of  the  country  was  relatively  imim- 
portant.  The  wane  of  the  industry  in  the  Lake  region 
lent  additional  stimulus  to  its  development  in  the 
Southern  states,  and  the  largest  percentage  of  increase 
shown  for  this  section  for  any  census  period  was  that 
for  the  decade  1880  to  1890,  when  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts increased  $38,556,503,  or  129.9  per  cent.  During 
the  succeeding  ten  years  its  output  grew  from  $68,245,- 
808  to  $143,174,089,  or  109.8  per  cent.  These  states 
increased  their  lumber  product  from  1900  to  1905  by 
$39,988,291,  or  27.9  per  cent,  and  present  conditions 
indicate  that  their  maximum  output  has  not  yet  been 
reached. 

Beyond  the  volume  of  business  resulting  from  min- 
ing activity,  as  disclosed  by  the  census  of  1850,  the 
industry  made  little  headway  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
states  diu-ing  the  next  three  census  periods.  By  1880, 
however,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  lumber  prod- 
ucts of  this  region  could  be  delivered  at  a  profit  to  the 
markets  of  the  middle  West  and  even  to  those  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  This  marked  the  begiuning  of  the 
lumber  industry  on  a  large  commercial  scale  in  these 
states.  Between  1880  and  1890  the  value  of  the  out- 
put of  the  mills  of  this  region  almost  quadrupled. 
From  1890  to  1900  it  grew  from  $32,775,713  to 
$54,261,234,  a  gain  of  $21,485,521,  or  65.6  per  cent; 
and  in  1905  it  rose  to  $80,332,311,  an  increase  for  the 
five  years  of  $16,071,077,  or  29.6  per  cent.  This 
region  is  fast  becoming  a  center  of  great  activity  in 


lumber  manufacture.  While  in  point  of  value  its  con- 
tribution to  the  total  output  of  the  United  States  at 
the  census  of  1905  was  only  13.8  per  cent,  in  view  of 
the  rapid  diminution  of  the  supply  of  merchantable 
timber  in  other  sections  it  is  probable  that  the  relative 
importance  of  these  states  in  the  lumber  production  of 
the  country  will  increase  greatly. 

As  a  measure  of  the  enormous  growth  in  the  lumber 
industry  in  the  United  States  during  the  compara- 
tively brief  period  covered  by  Table  23,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  at  the  census  of  1905  the  production  of  the 
Southern  group  of  states  alone  was  nearly  four-fifths 
as  great  as  the  lumber  product  of  the  entire  country  in 
1880,  about  equal  to  that  of  1870,  nearly  double  the 
total  for  1860,  and  more  than  three  times  the  output 
of  1850. 

LOGGING. 

Logging  was  a  simple  operation  in  the  early  days  of 
merchant  milling,  when  the  timber  stood  close  around 
the  mill  and  the  logs  could  be  readily  drawn  or ' '  snaked ' ' 
to  it.  Moreover,  the  old-fashioned  mill,  with  its  lim- 
ited capacity,  required  little  timber  to  stock  it,  and 
often  several  years  would  elapse  before  the  haul  be- 
came too  long  to  be  profitable.  When  this  point  was 
reached,  the  mill  was  moved  to  a  new  site,  where  the 
cutting  out  was  repeated.  A  reversal  of  this  process 
followed,  however,  when  the  mills  increased  in  size 
and  cost  and  their  location  necessarily  became  more 
permanent.  Logging  operations  multiplied  as  the  dis- 
tance from  stump  to  mill  increased.  Improved  meth- 
ods and  implements  were  introduced  as  new  obstacles 
were  encountered  and  overcome,  and  out  of  the  grow- 
ing difficulties  and  constantly  changing  conditions 
has  been  evolved  the  complicated  but  highly  system- 
atized logging  industry  of  the  present  day. 

While  the  systems  of  logging  used  in  different  local- 
ities vary  with  the  size  and  character  of  the  timber 
and  the  nature  of  the  country,  they  are  in  many  re- 
spects similar.  Logging  is  conducted  in  the  North- 
eastern and  the  Lake  states  chiefly  during  the  i&ll  and 
winter  months,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  snow 
and  ice  for  transporting  and  of  the  swollen  rivers  in 
the  early  spring  for  driving.  On  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  the  methods  employed,  except  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  California,  are  not  infiuenced  materially  by 
climatic  conditions,  the  operations  proceed  without 
material  change  in  volume  throughout  the  year,  while 
in  the  Southern  states  logging  in  all  its  branches  is 
carried  on  in  all  seasons. 

The  general  conditions  in  the  industry  in  the  North- 
eastern and  the  Lake  states  are  very  similar.  In  a 
typical  camp  in  these  regions  the  felling  of  the  trees 
begins  in  the  early  fall  and  continues  until  the  winter 
sets  in.  After  they  are  felled  the  trees  are  trimmed  of 
their  branches,  cut  into  advantageous  lengths,  gener- 
ally from  12  to  20  feet,  and  "tonged  out"  or  snaked 
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by  horses  and  chain  to  the  skidways,  where  they  are 
pUed  into  /high  tiers  on  the  skids  ready  to  be  loaded 
upon  slei^  when  the  snow  comes.  While  on  the 
skids  the  logs  are  measured,  or  "scaled,"  and  their 
contents  in  board  feet  recorded  by  the  scaler,  after 
which  a  man  stamps  with  a  marking  hammer  on  both 
ends  of  the  logs  the  mark  of  the  owner. 

On  the  approach  of  cold  weather  the  main  logging 
road  leading  from  the  woods  to  the  banking  gromid  on 
the  river  or  to  the  railroad  is  laid  out  to  a  ^\-idth  of 
about  20  feet.  The  grade  is  kept  in  favor  of  the  loaded 
sleigh  as  much  as  possible,  and,  where  practicable,  the 
road  is  laid  out  over  swamp  lands.  The  length  of  the 
log  road  does  not  generally  exceed  5  miles,  though 
occasionally  the  haul  is  as  great  as  10  or  12  mUes.  In 
sections  where  the  timber  is  too  remotely  situated  to 
allow  of  sleighing  directly  to  the  river  or  mill  a  light 
temporary  railroad  is  projected  into  the  area  to  be 
cut.  From  the  rnain  track  spurs  are  run  out  into  the 
timber.  The  construction  and  maintenance  of  log  or 
sled  roads  involves  a  heavy  outlay,  since  over  much  of 
their  course,  especially  through  swamp  lands,  tliev  are 
"corduroyed"  or  floored  with  small  logs  laid  cross^\ise. 
Bridges  are  constructed  across  small  streams,  and 
along  the  hillsides  the  roads  are  dug  out  or  graded  to 
a  level.  During  the  day  men  are  constantly  at  work 
leveling  irregularities,  and  at  night  when  the  weather 
is  cold  enough  to  freeze,  the  roads  are  sprinkled  from 
a  large  water  tank  drawn  on  a  sleigh  until  a  good  ice 
bottom  is  formed,  while  on  the  steep  grades  sand  and 
gravel  are  thickly  spread  to  retard  the  speed  of  the 
loaded  sleighs.  Over  this  "boulevard"  of  ice  the 
sleigh  with  its  load  of  logs,  weighing  from  4  to  7  tons, 
can  be  drawn  easily  by  a  single  team. 

The  transportation  of  the  logs  from  the  woods  to 
the  banking  ground  or  railroad  is  continued  through- 
out the  winter,  Tm.til  the  melting  of  the  ice  on  the  road 
puts  a  stop  to  the  work.  The  logs  are  banked  along 
the  river  in  large  piles  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily 
roUed  into  the  water,  or  they  are  imloaded  from  the 
sleighs  directly  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  river  and 
remain  there  until  the  breaking  of  the  ice  in  spring, 
when  they  are  floated  or  driven  down  the  river  to  the 
mill.  When  the  logs  reach  the  mill  they  are  caught  by 
a  boom  stretched  across  the  river  and  turned  into 
pockets,  or  log  ponds.  The  rivers  being  common  high- 
ways, logs  from  many  different  camps  are  frequently 
caught  by  the  mill  booms,  where  each  owner  in  turn 
sorts  and  runs  into  a  pocket  those  bearing  his  mark, 
while  the  others  are  allowed  to  pass. 

In  the  Lake  states,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
New  England  and  the  Adirondacks,  steam  appliances 
have  supplanted  horses  and  oxen  in  performing  certain 
of  the  operations  in  the  woods.  Where  logging  rail- 
roads are  used  the  logs  are  sometimes  drawn  out  of 
the  woods  to  the  track  and  loaded  on  the  cars  by  steam. 
For  this  work  compMcated  machines,  called  "steam 


skidders,"  are  used. 
\vire  cables  and 


These  are  fitted  with  2,000-foot 
are  so  constructed  that  they  move 
along  the  track,  stopping  at  intervals  to  thrust  their 
long  tentacles  out  mto  the  timber  in  every  direction 
and  snake  in  the  heavy  sticks.  The  end  of  the  cable  is 
dragged  out  to  the  logs  by  being  attached  to  the  har- 
ness of  a  horse.  It  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  log 
by  heavy  grabs,  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  end 
of  the  log  from  becoming  caught  by  obstacles  in  its 
path.  The  machine  has  a  steam  crane  for  lifting  the 
logs  to  the  trucks.  Logging  railroads  have  become  a 
necessity  in  both  these  regions  since  lumbering  in  them 
began  to  shift  from  conifers  to  hard  woods,  the  greater 
weight  of  the  latter  making  river  driving  impracticable. 

In  the  yellow  pine  and  hard  wood  districts  of  the 
Southern  states  but  little  river  driving  is  done.  Log- 
ging railroads  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  transport- 
ing the  logs  to  the  mills,  and  the  methods  employed 
are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  Lake  states.  Although 
logging  by  rail  is  a  more  expensive  method  than  river 
driving,  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  making  the 
industry  practically  independent  of  weather  condi- 
tions, and  thus  insures  a  steady  supply  of  logs,  a  con- 
sideration of  paramount  importance  in  a  large  modem 
mill. 

The  substantial  increase  in  the  output  of  cypress 
lumber  in  recent  years  is  due  largely  to  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  methods  and  equipment  em- 
ployed in  getting  the  timber  to  the  mills.  One  of  the 
most  effective  of  the  many  ingenious  appliances  used 
in  logging  cypress  is  the  pull  boat  employed  where 
conditions  do  not  permit  of  the  use  of  loggiag  railroads 
and  steam  skidders.  In  principle  and  construction 
this  machine  is  similar  to  the  steam  skidder  described 
above,  except  that  the  operations  are  conducted  from 
a  heavy  flatboat  anchored  near  the  edge  of  a  lake  or 
river,  the  logs  being  dragged  by  means  of  the  wire 
cables  for  a  distance  of  one-half  mile  or  more  through 
the  marshes  to  open  water. 

Logging  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  where  the  timber 
grows  to  enormous  size,  necessitates  the  emplojTnent 
of  methods  very  different  in  some  respects  from  those 
used  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  felling  and 
cutting  of  the  trees  into  lengths  are  effected  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  followed  in  other  lumbering  regions,  the 
ax,  crosscut  saw,  and  wedge  being  the  tools  used. 
Before  the  log  is  started  on  its  way  to  the  mill  the  bark 
is  chopped  from  the  side  on  which  it  is  to  be  dragged. 
Horses  and  oxen,  still  commonly  used  in  eastern  camps 
and  formerly  employed  to  move  the  logs  in  the  camps 
of  these  states,  have  been  almost  entirely  supplanted 
by  steam  appliances.  Here  the  donkey  engine,  a 
modification  of  the  steam  skidder,  furnishes  the  mo- 
tive power  for  moving  the  heavy  sticks.  It  consists 
of  a  small  upright  engine  fitted  with  a  drum  or  capstan 
on  which  is  wound  a  steel  wire  cable  from  one-half  inch 
to  an  inch  in  tloickness  and  from  500  to  3,000  feet  in 
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length.  Skid  roads  are  constructed  at  heavy  expense 
to  facilitate  the  handhng  of  the  logs.  To  reduce  the 
friction  of  the  sliding  timber,  these  roadways  are  fre- 
quently corduroyed  with  small  logs  laid  at  intervals  of 
2  or  3  feet.  The  yarding  engine  drags  the  log  from  the 
place  of  fall  to  the  skid  road  leading  out  from  the  cut- 
ting area.  The  cable  from  the  landing  engine  is  then 
fastened  to  the  log,  which  is  dragged  swiftly  over  the 
skid  road  to  either  the  mill,  the  nearest  stream  where 
the  logs  are  made  into  rafts  and  floated  to  the  mill,  or 
the  branch  railway  landing.  Nothing  but  the  break- 
ing of  the  cable  can  stop  the  progress  of  the  log.  Turns 
in  the  road  are  made  by  running  the  cable  over  blocks 
fastened  to  trees  and  stumps.  When  these  are 
reached  the  hook  tender  signals,  the  engine  stops  until 
the  block  is  removed,  and  the  log  then  resumes  its 
journey.  The  cable  from  the  landing  engine  is  drawn 
back  to  the  yarding  engine  by  a  smaller  cable,  which 
trails  after  the  log.  Where  the  length  of  the  haul  re- 
quires it,  several  landing  engines  are  placed  at  inter- 
vals along  the  skid  road,  and  each  in  turn  drags  the 
log  the  length  of  its  cable.  Sometimes  the  logs  are 
fastened  end  to  end  in  long  strings  and  dragged  over 
the  skid  road  as  though  one  stick.  The  same  engines 
are  utilized  in  loading  the  cars  where  logging  railroads 
are  used.  A  block  is  suspended  above  the  car,  and 
over  it  is  passed  a  cable  with  heavy  hooks  on  the  end. 
The  hooks  are  fastened  in  the  log,  and  as  the  cable  is 
reeled  the  log  is  drawn  on  an  incline  from  the  landing 
to  the  car.  Men  guide  the  logs  with  iron-shod  poles. 
In  some  parts  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  size  of  the  timber  and  the  extremely 
unfavorable  conditions  render  logging  impracticable, 
the  process  of  stocking  the  mill  is  reversed.  The  mill 
is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  and  its  finished 
product  is  conveyed  to  the  outside  world  through 
flumes,  sometimes  60  miles  in  length. 

SAWMILLS. 

The  modern  sawmill  plant,  with  its  numerous  de- 
A'ices  to  supplant  manual  labor  through  mechanical 
appliances  which  bring  the  ponderous  material  to  the 
saw  and  carry  the  finished  product  to  the  yard,  is 
essentially  a  product  of  American  inventive  genius. 

'  The  first  sawmills  used  in  the  colonies  were  imported 
from  Holland.  These  mills  were  of  the  t5rpe  known 
as  sash  sawmills  and  consisted  of  a  straight  band  of 
steel,  properly  toothed,  and  strained  taut  by  means  of 
a  frame,  or  sash,  into  which  it  was  fitted.  The  frame 
was  pulled  downward  by  a  water  wheel,  which  sup- 
plied the  motive  power,  and  pulled  back  by  means  of 
a  large  elastic  pole.  The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of 
the  sawmill  was  the  introduction  of  the  type  known 
as  the  muley  sawmill.  The  saw  itself  in  this  type  of 
mill  also  consisted  of  a  toothed  band  of  steel,  but  it  was 
differently  mounted,  much  of  the  weight  and  cumber- 
someness  of  the  reciprocating  parts  in  the  former  type 
being  done  awav  with  in  the  latter. 


The  sash  and  muley  sawmills  .were  the  prevailing 
types  in  use  until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  although  the  circular  or  rotary  saw,  the  next 
innovation,  made  its  appearance  in  the  United  States 
early  in  the  century.  This  type  of  saw,  which  origi- 
nated in  Europe,  consists  of  a  circular  disk  of  steel 
with  teeth  around  its  rim.  In  the  principle  that  the 
cutting  movement  was  continuous  it  was  a  radical 
departure  from  the  sash  and  mule}"  types,  with  their 
vertical  reciprocating  movement  by  which  substan- 
tially one-half  of  the  operating  time  was  lost  in  the 
recovery  of  the  saw  for  its  next  downward  stroke. 

The  band  saw,  the  latest  and  most  effective  type  of 
log  sawing  machinery,  was  first  employed  in  cutting 
hard  wood  lumber  in  the  Maumee  valley  of  Ohio  in 
1872.  This  type  consists  of  a  frame,  or  standard, 
carrying  two  wheels,  mounted  one  above  the  other,' 
over  which  a  continuous  band  of  steel  works  exactly 
like  a  belt  between  two  pulleys.  This  steel  band  is 
the  saw,  and  in  its  operation,  as  in  that  of  the  circu- 
lar saw,  the  cutting  process  is  continuous.  The  band 
saw  is  sometimes  toothed  on  both  edges  so  that  a 
board  is  cut  from  the  log  at  both  the  forward  and 
backward  movements  of  the  carriage. 

A  type  extensively  used  in  modern  mills,  as  a  rule 
in  a  supplemental  capacity  to  the  band  saw  or  circular 
saw,  is  the  gang  saw.  In  principle  it  is  the  old  sash 
mill,  with  its  vertical  reciprocating  movement,  but 
with  its  single  saw  replaced  by  a  gang  of  such  saws, 
ranging  in  number  up  to  ten,  or  sometimes  more. 
These  saws  are  fixed  side  by  side  in  an  iron  frame,  and 
the  distance  between  them  is  adjusted  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  boards  into  which  the  log  is  to  be 
cut.  The  log  is  slabbed  off  on  two  sides  or  squared  by 
the  band  saw  or  circular  saw  and  then  delivered  to  the 
gang  saw,  where  with  one  passage  it  is  converted  into 
boards. 

In  a  typical  modern  sawmill  plant  'the  manufactur- 
ing process  is  conducted  in  the  second  story  of  the 
building.  The  log  is  drawn  from  a  pond  up  an  incline 
to  the  mill  floor  by  an  endless  chain  device  called  "  the 
bull  chain,"  which  is  operated  by  steam  and  stopped 
and  started  by  levers.  The  log  is  first  deposited  on  a 
platform  parallel  with  and  slightly  above  the  level  of 
the  carriage,  onto  which  it  is  rolled.  It  is  placed  in 
the  exact  position  desired  and  made  fast  by  setting 
works,  consisting  of  head  blocks  and  dogs  operated  by 
steam  and  controlled  by  levers.  If  it  is  desired  to 
turn  the  log  on  the  carriage  because  of  crooks  or  other 
defects  or  after  one  side  has  been  slabbed  off,  the  oper- 
ation is  performed  by  a  device  known  as  the  "nigger," 
which,  operated  by  steam  and  controlled  by  levers, 
plunges  up  from  underneath  and,  striking  with  great 
force,  tosses  and  turns  the  log  on  the  carriage  until  it 
lies  in  the  desired  position.  When  the  log  is  in  place, 
the  carriage,  which  is  operated  by  steam,  passes  along- 
side of  the  saw,  and  a  slab  or  board  is  cut  off.  The 
carriage  then  returns  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  to  the 
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starting  point,  and  the  movement  is  repeated.  If, 
however,  a  double  band  saw,  one  cutting  at  both  edges, 
is  used,  the  log  is  moved  up  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  cut,  and  another  board  is  sawed  off  on  the  return 
of  the  carriage. 

The  movements  of  the  log  on  the  carriage  and  those 
of  the  carriage  itself,  which  are  effected  by  steam,  are 
controlled  by  levers  manipulated  by  the  sawyer,  while 
the  devices  which  fix  and  hold  the  log  in  place  are  oper- 
ated by  levers  in  the  hands  of  the  dogger  man,  who 
rides  on  the  carriage.  Mechanical  carriers  take  the 
boards  and  retuse  from  the  saws.  The  boards  are 
conveyed  to  the  edger  saw,  which  cuts  their  rough 
edges  to  a  commercial  shape.  Without  halting  in 
their  course  they  are  carried  to  the  trimmer,  which, 
with  its  comphcated  system  of  levers  and  lift  or  drop 
saws,  cuts  off  the  uneven  ends  and  reduces  them  to 
standard  lengths.  The  boards,  still  without  a  stop 
in  the  operation,  are  then  carried  out  to  the  yard. 
Slabs  containing  sufficient  material  are  taken  from 
the  carrier  at  a  convenient  point  where  a  small  circu- 
lar saw  is  located,  and  are  cut  into  proper  lengths  for 
lath  and  shingle  material,  and  then  passed  on  to  be 
converted  into  these  products.  The  time  consumed 
in  the  passage  of  a  log  of  average  size  from  the  pond  to 
the  yard  and  its  conversion  into  commercial  lumber 
seldom  exceeds  three  minutes. 

FOBEIGX    TKADE. 

Exports. — Forest  products  were  with  furs  the  first 
and  only  commodities  exported  by  the  colonies  in  the 
early  years  of  their  history.     The  bulk  of  the  forest 
products  exported  went  to  England  and  her  other  col- 
onies, for  saAVTDills  were  not  operated  in  England  until 
many  years   after   their   introduction  into  America. 
Data  relating  to  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  lumber  ex- 
ports during  this  period  and  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Repubhc.  while  fragmentary,  reveal  foreign  trade 
in    these    commodities    of    considerable    volume.     In 
1675^  a  cargo  of  lumber,  valued  at  £400  sterling,  was 
shipped  from  New  York  to  England.     Shipbuilding 
material  from  the  start  formed  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
ports of  forest  products.     Soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colonies,  England  realized  the  value  of 
their  forests  as  a  source  of  materials  for  her  ship- 
building industry  and  became  solicitous  for  the  preser- 
vation of  them.      "In  1711  and  1721  severe  ordinances 
were  enacted,  prohibiting  the  cutting  of  any  trees  proper 
for  masts  on  the  possessions  of  the  crown."  ^ 

'William  F.  Fox.  "A  History  of  the  Lumber  Industry  in  the 
State  of  New  York,"  page  14. 

^F.  A  Michaux,  "is orth  American  Sylva,"  Vol.  Ill,  pages  164 
and  165. 


The  magnitude  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  forest  products  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  well  as  the  varied  character  of  the 
commodities  handled  and  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
industry  of  their  production,  are  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts: 

In  a  table  of  importation  from  the  United  Slates  presented  to  the 
Parliament  of  ( ireat  Britain,  the  timber  introduced  in  1807  is 
reckoned  at  1,302,980  dollars,  of  which  I  suppo.<e  the  white  pine  to 
have  formed  a  fifth.  *  *  *  In  this  statement  the  wood  imported 
from  New  Brunswick  is  not  included,  nor  the  vast  quantity  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  the  West  India  Islands  not  dependent  on 
Great  Britain. ^ 

White-oak  staves  are  exported  from  all  the  ports  of  the  Northern 
and  Middle  states,  and  from  New  Orleans.  Those  which  come  from 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  New  Orleans  are  far  superior  to  those  of 
the  Northern  states;  the  difference  results  naturally  from  that  of 
the  soil  and  climate.  The  quantity  of  oak  staves  exported  to 
England  and  the  West  Indies  appears,  by  two  official  documents 
that  I  have  examined,  to  be  considerable.  In  1808  the  value 
received  by  England  amounted  to  more  than  146,000  dollars,  and 
the  number  of  staves  sent  to  the  West  Indies  exceeded  53  millions. 
I  am  unable  to  fix  the  proportion  of  the  two  species  of  white  and  of 
red  oak;  probably  more  of  the  first  are  sent  to  England,  and  of  the 
second  to  the  Colonies.^ 

The  long-leaved  pine  is  the  only  species  exported  from  the 
Southern  states  to  the  West  Indies.  A  numerous  fleet  of  small  ves- 
sels is  employed  in  this  traffic,  particularly  from  Wilmington  in 
North  Carolina  and  Savannah  in  Georgia.  The  stuff  destined  for 
the  Colonial  market  is  cut  into  every  form  required  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  and  of  vessels;  what  is  sent  to  England  is  in  planks 
from  15  to  30  feet  long  and  10  or  12  inches  broad;  they  are  called 
ranging  timbers,  and  are  sold  at  8  or  10  dollars  a  hundred  cubic 
feet.  The  vessels  freighted  with  this  timber  repair  chiefly  to 
Liverpool,  where  it  is  said  to  be  employed  in  the  building  of  ships 
and  of  wet  docks;  it  is  called  Georgia  pitch  pine,  and  is  sold  25  or 
30  per  cent  higher  than  any  other  pine  imported  from  the  United 
States.* 

The  yellow  pine,  in  boards  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  and  a  half 
thick,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  exportation  to  the  West  Indies 
and  Great  Britain.  In  the  advertisements  of  la^erpool  it  is  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  New  York  pine,  and  in  those  of  Jamaica  by 
that  of  yellow  pine;  in  both  places  it  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  long-leaved  pine  of  the  Southern  states,  but  much  higher  than 
the  white  pine.* 

After  the  formation  of  the  Republic,  markets  for  the 
surplus  lumber  products  of  the  United  States  multi- 
plied until  at  the  present  time  these  commodities  are 
shipped  to  practically  every  civilized  country  of  the 
world,  though  England  still  remain^  the  principal 
purchaser.  The  value  of  the  unmanufactured  wood 
exported  to  the  leading  countries  in  1905  is  shown  in 
Table  24,  which  also  gives  the  percentage  which  the 
value  of  exports  to  each  country  formed  of  the  total 
value  exported. 

sibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  page  171. 
<  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pages  23  and  24. 
« Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  pages  137  and  138. 
eibid..  Vol.  Ill,  page  123. 
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Table  24. — Exports  of  unmanufactured  wood,  by  countries:  1905} 


Total. 


United  Kingdom 

Domtnlon  ol  Canada. 

South  America 

Netherlands 

Mexico , 

Germany 

West  Indies 

France 

Oceania 

AMca 

Italy 

Central  America 

Asia 

All  other  countries . . . 


EXPORTS  OF  UNMANU- 
FACTUKED  WOODS. 


Value. 


$46,439,347 


142, 677 
307,841 
288, 090 
640,062 
199, 649 
035,969 
808,342 
183, 183 
704,816 
340,887 
335,859 
872,527 
851,370 
728, 186 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


100.0 


24.5 
11.7 
11.6 
8.0 
7.0 
6.7 
6.2 
4.8 
3.8 
3.0 
2.9 
1.9 
1.9 
6.0 


•  Bureau  ol  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States." 

Table  25  shows  the  value  of  unmanufactured  wood 
exported  from  the  United  States  from  1870  to  1905. 

Table  25. — Exports  of  unmanufactured  wood,  by  value:  1870  to 

1905} 


TEAS. 

Value. 

TEAB. 

Value. 

I<j05 

$45,439,347 
52,447.305 
44,672,284 
36, 162, 158 
41,345,942 
39,366,678 
31,774,241 
28,415,033 
31,032,384 
24, 620, 633 
20,866,100 
20,938,445 
•   20,607,643 
19,727,782 
20,282,718 
21,764,884 
20, 760, 391 
17,806,981 

1887 

$16,026,879 
15.934,547 
16,683,827 
18,925,408 
20,948,624 
18,314,421 
14, 150, 147 
12,261,682 
11,616,360 
12,663,108 
14,785,830 
13, 463, 422 

.13,686,715 
17,362,767 
15,663,162 
12,265,682 
10,615,795 
11.121  123 

1904       

1886 

1903 

1886 

1902 

1884 

1901 

1883 

1900 

1882 

1899 

1881 

1898                        

1880 

1897 

1879 

1896 

1878 

1895 

1877 

1894 

1876 

1893                        .  . 

1875  

1892 

1874 

1891   

1873 

1890 

1872  

1889 

1871 

1888              

1870 

*  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  * '  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States." 

The  bulk  of  the  lumber  product  of  the  United  States 
is  consumed  at  home.  The  exports  of  unmanufac- 
tured woods,  however,  have  iucreased  in  value  rapidly 
during  recent  years,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total 
production  disposed  of  in  this  way  is  becoming  impor- 
tant. In  1870  the  exports  constituted  5.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  lumber  production,  and  the  proportion 
had  not  materially  changed  ia  1880  and  1890,  being 
5.3  and  5  per  cent,  respectively.-  In  1900,  however, 
the  quantity  exported  formed  7.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
production,  and  in  1905,  7.8  per  cent.  The  most 
marked  increase  appears  in  the  exports  to  Europe, 
which  in  1895  amoimted  to  only  $12,033,442,  and  in 
1905  to  $23,955,225,  an  increase  of  99.1  per  cent.  A 
segregation  of  these  totals  shows  that  the  exports  of 
unmanufactured  woods  to  the  United  Kingdom  rose 
from  $6,147,493  in  1895  to  $11,142,577  in  1905, 
an  increase  of  $4,995,084,  or  81.3  per  cent;  to  Ger- 
many, from  $1,562,077  to  $3,035,959,  an  increase  of 
$1,473,882,  or  94.4  per  cent;  to  the  Netherlands, 
from  $943,029  to  $3,640,062,  an  increase  of  $2,697,033, 


or  286  per  cent;  to  Belgium,  from  $412,314  to 
$1,170,838,-  an  mcrease  of  $758,524,  or  184  per  cent; 
and  to  France,  from  $892,042  to  $2,183,183,  an 
increase  of  $1,291,141,  or  144.7  per  cent. 

The  percentage  that  the  exports  of  unmanufactured 
woods  formed  of  all  exports,  except  for  1880,  has 
shown  Httle  variation.  In  1870  they  formed  2.2  per 
cent  of  the  total;  in  1880,  1.5  per  cent;  in  1890,  2.6 
per  cent;  in  1900,  2.9  per  cent;  and  in  1905,  3  per 
cent. 

Imports. — ^Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  imports  of  unmanufactured  wood  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  the  cabinet  woods  in  the  log,  mahog- 
any chiefly,  with  rosewood,  granadilla,  lancewood, 
cedar,  ebony,  and  satinwood  in  smaller  quantities. 
Since  1870  the  cabinet  woods  have  been  on  the  free 
list,  and  prior  to  that  time  an  import  duty  was  levied 
on  them  only  during  comparatively  short  periods. 
The  bulk  of  these  woods  imported  into  the  United 
States  is  supplied  now,  as  formerly,  by  the  forests  of 
Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  other  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  British  Honduras,  and  Central  Amer- 
ican states. 

In  Table  26  are  shown  the  imports  of  cabinet  woods 
from  1895  to  1905. 

Table  26. — Imports  of  cabinet  woods,  by  hind  and  value:  1895 
to  1905} 


Total  value. 

MAHOGANY. 

YEAH. 

Quantity 
(Mfeet 
B.M.). 

Value. 

AU  other 
(value). 

1905                  

$3,066,617 
4,124,611 
4,036,300 
3,361,276 
2,993,349 
2, 430, 702 
2,091,277 
1,699,336 
1,201,468 
1,699,166 
1, 245, 203 

31,844 
60,370 
48,387 
44,706 
32,281 
28,228 
24,714 
14,679 
15,129 
17,367 
11,654 

$1,977,894 

2,690,382 

2,783,679 

2,361,483 

1,752,612 

1,672,269 

1,244,921 

799,149 

666,976 

813,063 

579,473 

$1,077,723 
1,434,229 
1,251,621 

1904 

1903      

1902 

1901 

1,240,737 
858  433 

1900        

1899 

846,366 
900,187 
644,490 
886,103 
665,730 

1898  

1897 

1896 

1895 

'Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  ol  Commerce  and  Labor,  " Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States." 

For  many  years  the  bulk  of  these  woods  was  shipped 
from  the  forests  where  cut  to  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  from  there  distributed  to  the  markets 
of  the  world.  This  practice  is  still  followed  in  a  meas- 
ure, especially  with  African  mahogany.  Of  the  total 
value  of  cabinet  woods  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1905,  the  United  Kingdom  contributed 
$928,248;  Central  American  states,  $590,070;  the 
West  Indies,  $589,553;  Mexico,  $442,719;  and  all 
other  coimtries,  $505,027. 

When  the  timber  supply,  especially  white  pine,  of 
the  Northeastern  states  began  to  be  exhausted  the 
forests  of  Canada  were  drawn  upon.  The  imports  of 
unmanufactured  wood  products  from  this  source, 
however,  did  not  attain  a  volume  of  relative  impor- 
tance until  after  1850. 


LOG  POND  AND   MILL,   OCILLA,   GEORGIA. 


CEDAR   POND  AND  MILL,  TAGOMA,   WASHINGTON. 
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Under  the  treaty  of  1854  with  Canada,  which  pro- 
vided for  free  trade  in  all  natural  products,  pine  logs, 
rough  pine  lumber,  and  all  other  unmanufactured  wood 
products  imported  from  Canada  were  put  on  the  free 
list.  Since  1846  pine  logs  had  been  admitted  under  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  and  rough  pine  lumber 
under  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  The  treaty  went  into 
effect  on  March  15,  1855,  and  was  maintained  until 
March  17,  1866,  when  the  balance  of  trade  having  been 
changed  against  the  United  States,  the  treaty  was  ter- 
minated and  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  placed  on  imports. 
By  the  act  of  July  14,  1870,  Congress  removed  this 
duty  on  pine  logs,  and  since  that  time  all  logs  have  been 
on  the  free  Ust.  No  change,  however,  was  made  by 
this  act  in  the  duty  on  rough  lumber  and  other  sawed 
and  hewn  products. 

In  1872  a  specific  tariff  was  for  the  first  time  placed 
on  lumber.  This  duty  amounted  to  $1  per  thousand 
feet  on  whitewood,  hemlock,  and  sycamore,  and  $2  on 
white  pine  and  other  varieties.  From  the  enactment 
of  this  law  there  was  no  change  in  the  tariff  legislation 
with  respect  to  logs  and  rough  lumber,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  additional  tax  placed  on  dressed  lumber, 
until  the  McKinley  tariff  went  into  effect  in  October, 
1890.  The  growing  scarcity  of  timber  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie  while  immense  forests 
were  within  easy  reach  on  the  Canadian  side,  had  made 
the  question  of  import  tariff  rates  on  logs  and  lumber 
one  of  vital  significance  to  the  lumber  manufacttirers 
in  that  region.  After  the  placing  in  1872  of  the  specific 
tariff  of  82  per  thousand  feet  on  white  pine  lumber  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment placed  an  export  duty  on  logs,  which  practically 
shut  off  from  the  mills  along  the  border  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  the  supply  of  material  from  Canada.  By  the 
McKinley  tariff  the  duty  on  white  pine  lumber  was  re- 
duced from  S2  to  SI,  under  a  tacit  agreement  with  the 
Canadian  authorities  that  their  export  duty  on  logs 
should  be  abolished.  While  the  shipments  of  lumber 
into  the  United  States  were  not  materially  affected,  the 
importation  of  logs  from  Canada  increased  rapidly 
from  the  passage  of  this  law  until  1898.  The  Wilson 
tariff,  which  went  into  effect  on  August  28,  1894,  placed 
rough  lumber  and  other  wood  products  on  the  same 
basis  as  logs,  namely,  on  the  free  list,  and  this  arrange- 
ment obtained  tmtil  July  24,  1897,  when  the  Dingley 
tariff  became  a  law.  By  this  act  the  duties  of  $2  per 
thousand  feet  on  white  pine  lumber  and  of  SI  on  syca- 
more, basswood,  and  whitewood,  originally  imposed 
in  1872,  were  restored.  This  was  followed,  as  before, 
by  retaliatory  legislation  on  the  part  of  Canada,  which 
practically  put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  logs  from 
that  country  into  the  United  States.  No  changes  in 
the  tariff  schedules  respecting  unmanufactured  woods 
have  been  made  since  the  Dingley  tariff  went  into  effect. 

In  Table  27  is  shown  the  value  of  unmanufactured 
wood  imported  into  the  United  States  from  1871  to 
1905,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 


Table  27. — Imports  of  unmanufactured  woods:  1871  to  1905.^ 


TEAS. 

Value. 

TEAB. 

Value. 

1905 

122,047,054 
20,489,432 
22,257,849 
19,620,812 
15,603,049 
15,837,342 
11,883,173 
11,641,370 
17,709,060 
17,048,557 
14,690,416 
14,347,420 
17,612,190 
15,288,578 
15,437,120 
13,561,788 
14,066,141 
13,084,426 

1887 

$11,425,330 
10,907,201 
11,276,427 
13,220,559 
13, 167, 108 
12,910,019 
10,281,636 
8,413,161 
5,333,277 
4,904,489 
4,684,649 
6,420,432 
6,997,008 
10,006,108 
12,171,863 
9,461,680 
9,146,500 

1904 

1886 

1903 

1885 

1902 

1901 

1883..    .. 

1900 

1882 

1899 

1881 

1898 

1880 

1897 

1879 

1896 

1878 

1896 

1877 

1894 

1876 

1893 

1876 

1892 

1874 

1891 

1873 

1890 

1872 

1889 

1871 

1888 

1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States." 

Table  28  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  logs  and 
round  timber  imported  from  Canada  from  1896  to 
1905,  and  indicates  how  these  imports  diminished  in 
quantity  under  the  legislation  enacted  by  the  Dominion 
Government  following  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

Table  28. — Logs  and  round  timber  imported  from  Canada:  1896  to 

1905.^ 


TEAK. 

Quantity 
(Mfeet 
B.  M.). 

Value. 

1906 

97,189 
65,205 
72,233 
106,128 
82,670 
101,294 
198,135 
275,381 
333,104 
315,009 

$721,400 

1904          

536,210 

1903                                                   

602,709 

1902          

904, 669 

1901                                       

777, 961 

1900  

867,922 

1899                                     

1,763,306 

1898   

2,423,269 

1897                          

2,607,606 

1896 

2,663,644 

1  Bineau  ot  Btatistics,  Department  of  Conmierce  and  Labor,  "  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  tlie  United  States." 

Practically  all  the  rough  lumber  imported  into  the 
United  States  comes  from  Canada,  that  country  con- 
tributing 98.2  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1905.  Table  29 
gives  the  imports  of  this  commodity  from  1889  to  1905, 
and  shows  the  effect  on  their  volume  of  the  McKinley 
bill  and  subsequent  tariff  legislation. 

Table  29. — Boards,  planks,  deals,  etc.,  imported  from  Canada: 
1889  to  1905.^ 


,905. 
.904. 
.903. 
.902. 
.901. 
.900. 
899. 
898. 
897. 
896. 
895- 

14. 

13. 
.892. 
.891. 
890. 


Quantity 
(Mfeet 
B.  M.). 


704,956 
585,194 
718,909 
664,976 
490,400 
680,069 
423,705 
353, 134 
883,270 
785,871 
600,790 
614, 461 
742,361 
663,134 
767, 149 
669,703 
647,842 


Value. 


714,417 

729,135 

565,629 

233,226 

342,050 

464,203 

186,515 

;  499, 669 

067,312 

601,991 

1,859,078 

134,204 

217,331 

■,539,766 

;,  408, 046 

,744,954 

,804,163 


1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, "  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States." 

In  Table  30  are  presented  the  detailed  statistics  of 
the  lumber  industry  for  1905. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  30.— LUMBER  AND  TIMBER  PRODUCTS— DETAILED 


STATE  OB  TEKEITOEY. 


United  States. 


Alabama-. 

Alaska 

Arizona... 
Arkansas.. 
Caliiomia. 


Colorado 

Connecticut . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory. 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland.. 


Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 


Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . 


West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Ail  other  states  and  territories ' 


NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Total. 


19,127 


690 


6 
852 


87 
114  i 

75 
198 
793 

95 

269 
41 

774 
49 

4 
854 
421 
752 
203 

296 
766 
222 
618 
374 

41 

4 

386 

114 

23 

820 
1,212 

829 

402 
1,212 

22 

439 

18 

1,032 

299 

41 

418 

804 

1,004 


576 

28 

4 


Saw- 
mills. 


18,277 


Inde- 

?endent 
ogging 
or  timber 
camps. 


672 


5 
837 


101 

74 

176 

695 

91 
265 

39 
772 

49 


387 
716 
203 

284 
693 
190 
609 
363 


4 
379 
111 
23 

813 

1,199 

821 

348 

1,185 

20 

432 

18 

1,009 

294 

41 
417 
789 


620 

549 

24 

3 


850 


18 


1 

15 
195 

13 
27 
4 
1 


Aggregate. 


$517,224,128 


12,625,688 

206,238 

1,428,339 

27,034,651 

25,709,302 

1,445,132 

839,567 

242, 175 

11,556,330 

10,717,658 

3,131,991 
6,016,586 
183,794 
9,179,298 
7,784,079 

8,135 
11,799,697 
37,385,028 
15,083,395 
1,736,837 

3,283,773 
38,507,207 
28,953,854 
23,439,225 

8,021,437 

4,605,052 

25,314 

6,079,442 

825,375 

1,886,257 

12,599,876 
10,068,358 
11,279,750 
11,038,323 
22,677,322 

156, 141 
7,237,725 

163,902 
16,638,882 
18,426,242 

87425 

5, 409, 750 

9, 839, 646 

40,953,816 

12, 442, 475 

37,677,205 

312, 396 

476,038 


Logging  or  timber  camps. 


Total. 


$90, 454, 494 


3,161,639 

7,300 

260, 972 

6,021,334 

4,976,748 

235,915 

127, 859 

42,000 

2,764,274 

3,238,059 

188,848 
623,478 
14,910 
299, 755 
537,650 


2,047,409 

7,301,346 

1,976,050 

338,434 

185,510 
6,202,748 
4,804,540 
5,666,650 
1,348,244 

629,688 

6,900 

993,563 

80,835 

369,279 

1,936,500 
2,067,259 
1,253,704 
1,683,442 
4,561,319 

20,050 
1,191,460 

40,638 
2,417,822 
3,566,990 

7,915 

638,126 

1,601,995 

8,971,176 

2,978,228 

3,887,204 

218,340 

182,500 


Land. 


$655, 140 


Buildings. 


81,927,817 


18,037 


6,124 
137,740 

975 


6,570 
15,410 

100 
5,050 


610 
3,500 


68,268 


600 
79,846 
140,750 

8,715 

400 

SO 

31,596 

46,795 

4,300 
11,835 
100 
6,145 
2,000 


Machinery, 
tools,  live 
stock,  equip- 
ment, etc. 


$69,899,620 


6,670 

12,346 

60,765 

835 

1,650 
92,283 
58,863 
12, 174 

6,954 

1,600 


2,200 

'9,'856 

1,930 
3,010 


4,345 
5,470 


4,225 


21, 190 
8,949 


15,460 
2,300 
79,230 

366 

59,076 

1,500 


37,014 

114,867 

68,135 

7,085 

1,815 


136, 369 
96,406 
46,350 

21,445 


36,050 

76 

35,329 

47, 156 

36,815 

4,910 

30,220 

119,715 


49,926 

2,400 

48,960 

210, 133 


32, 876 
21,630 
173,086 

41,882 

112, 680 

3,300 

3,000 


2,663,728 

3,000 

259, 347 

3,866,689 

4,202,755 

192,012 

66,280 

37, 100 

2,496,585 

3,006,312 

89,212 
174,002 
6,700 
99,030 
94,300 


578,919 

5,732,304 

699,821 

291,178 

96,745 

2,963,013 

1,796,956 

4,308,547 

927, 469 

317,519 

6,900 

681, 317 

47, 760 

308,164 

657,518 
1,910,093 

198, 759 
1,080,036 
2,936,134 

10,620 
943,028 

33, 760 

808, 159 

2,953,720 

6,870 

299,691 

1,462,244 

5,767,069 

2,014,613 

2,647,662 

13,000 

177,000 


Cash  and 
sundries. 


$27,972,017 


421,606 

4,300 

1,125 

1,069,675 

495,503 

34,213 

61,179 

4,860 

220,523 

170,542 

95,236 
332,591 
8,110 
193,970 
437,860 


1,424,906 

1,441,840 

1,157,329 

39,336 

85,400 

3,147,452 

2,813,362 

1,249,423 

368, 471 

189,124 


274,996 
33,000 
15,941 

1,229,896 
118,341 

1,050,036 
568,841 

1,501,000 

9,530 

194,272 

4,488 

1,639,613 


1,045 

290, 109 

125,921 

2,961,791 

921,368 

1,067,786 

200,540 

2,500 


'Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Nevada,  2;  Oklahoma,  2. 
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CAPITAL — continued . 


Saw  and  planing  mills. 


Total. 


$426,769,634 


Land. 


Buildings, 

dry  kilns, 

etc. 


Machinery, 
tools,  and 
implements. 


9,474,049 
197,938 

1,167,367 
22,013,317 
20,732,554 

1,209,217 

711,708 

200,175 

8,802,056 

7,479,599 

2,943,143 
5,493,108 
168,884 
8,879,543 
7,246,429 

8,135 

9,752,288 

30,083,682 

13,107,345 

1,397,403 

3,098,263 
32,304,459 
24,149,314 
17,772,675 

6,673,193 

4,075,364 

19,414 

5,085,879 

744,540 

1,516,978 

10,663,376 
8,001,099 

10,026,046 
9,354,881 

13,116,003 

136,091 
6,046,275 

123,264 
14,221,060 
14,860,252 

79,510 
4,771,625 
8,237,651 
31,982,640 

9,464,247 

33,790,001 

94,056 

293.538 


Cash  and 
sundries. 


521,212.213   S47.S«1.M7    5104,361,698   ?2o3,391,876 


532,319 
11,800 
11,100 
547,511 
856,688 

21,010 

43,480 

8.195 

435,198 

222,179 

105,552 
264,293 
2,441 
469,531 
392,527 

450 

4n,oe7 

1,133,769 

1,095,275 

38,806 

343,772 
2,004,114 
707,593 
614,570 
478,582 

224,185 

3,600 

253,360 

114,790 

44,660 

804,183 
366,668 
688,936 
941.564 
550,703 

4,225 
133,705 

4,250 

736,922 

1,079,216 

6.730 

336,933 

234,042 

2,569,288 

234,935 

1,056,248 

7,548 

3,800 


1,468,261 

38,000 

282,801 

2,696,403 

2,754,025 

86,973 

59,050 

12,605 

1,198,236 

937,410 

498,039 
798, 436 
16,200 
656,110 
320,995 

775 

808,190 

4,526,518 

2,050,762 

145,302 

378,872 
2,366,092 
1,446.306 
3,161,319 

598,191 

624, 196 
2,550 
479,443 
101,725 
269,328 

1,170,313 

978,035 

682,880 

1,231,362 

1,489,889 

2,950 
732, 423 

9,700 

913,069 

2,335,734 

5,180 

655,185 

736,377 

4,845,077 

713.815 

2,487,428 

12,317 

19,000 


3,615,032 

64,220 

191,287 

5,851,506 

5,284,337 

405,051 

171,325 

91,275 

2,872,164 

3,369,402 

988,194 

1,060,467 

85,360 

1,729,808 

683,059 

3,300 

2,281,911 

7,687,033 

2,695,614 

434,722 

544,244 
5,126,676 
2,913,086 
5,735,005 
1,537,510 

764,626 

8,200 

1,087,049 

216,850 

406,512 

2,185,819 
3,226,627 
1,851,303 
3,339,051 
3,670,775 

30,650 
2,507,984 

41,020 
2,922,504 
4,343,311 

40,525 
1,237,231 
2,981,619 
11,297,765 

2,026,643 

4,673,473 

39,073 

41,500 


3,858,437 

83,918 

682, 179 

12, 917, 897 

11,837,504 

696, 183 

437,853 

88,100 

4,296,458 

2,950,608 

1,351,358 
3,369,912 
64,883 
6,024,094 
6,849,848 

3,610 

6,191,120 

16,736,362 

7,265,694 

778,573 

1,831,375 

22,807,577 

19,082,329 

8,261,781 

4,058,910 

2,462,357 
5,164 

3,266,027 
311,175 
796, 478 

6,503,061 
3,429,769 
6,802,927 
3,842,904 
12,404,636 

98, 266 
2,672,163 

68,294 
9,648,565 
7,101,991 

27,075 
2,542,276 
4,285,613 
13,270,610 

6,488,864 

25,572,852 

35, 118 

229,238 


Pro- 
prie- 
tors 
and 
Arm 
mem- 
bers. 


24,054 


18,485  $19,873,092 


767 

5 

5 

1,015 

294 


146 

93 

214 

1,049 

110 
329 

56 
1,028 

58 

5 

1,103 

378 

984 

284 

396 
953 
247 
727 
498 

42 

4 

600 

131 

23 

1,036 
1,667 
1,093 
518 
1,607 

26 

556 

16 

1,489 

360 

72 

523 

1,096 

985 

859 

593 

35 

1 


SALARIED   OFFICIALS,   CLERKS,   ETC. 


Aggregate. 


Num- 
ber. 


651 

4 

24 

,193 

610 

66 
34 
1 
548 
603 


209 

9 

443 

106 


Salaries. 


617 

1,730 

500 

39 

42 
1,051 

774 
1,096 

447 

134 

1 

82 


290 
662 
420 
335 
592 

.1 

301 

8 

611 

936 

6 

79 

375 

1,167 

477 
1,208 


686,013 

8,000 

52,340 

1,249,865 

802,820 

62,720 
27,378 
468 
596,624 
576,816 

107, 525 
207,266 
5,840 
398,704 
132,838 


Logging  or  timber  camps. 


Total. 


489,312 

2,091,979 

369,242 

43,392 

69,373 
1,145,645 

948,231 
1,185,616 

450,845 

187,627 

978 

80,660 

4,248 

92,819 

298,591 
498,013 
349,689 
400,185 
584, 194 

1,200 

281, 164 

6,320 

601,657 

1,056,689 

1,470 

63,924 

346,776 

1,430,762 

462, 180 

1,385,016 

27,900 

13,580 


Num- 
ber. 


3,953 


$3,673,365 


137 


7 
218 
177 


113 
121 

22 

26 

1 

19 


366 
207 


7 
112 
274 
242 
110 

45 


41 
1 
15 

58 
123 
39 
60 
129 


Salaries. 


123,160 


6,800 
182,664 
218,160 

14,755 
7,600 


105,841 
94,015 

21,930 
19,271 

1,000 
18, 598 

2,000 


375, 924 
95, 139 
5,480 

2,240 

124,567 

252,084 

232,422 

92,778 

44,583 


Officers  of 
corporations. 


General  superintendents, 
managers,  clerks,  etc. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salaries 


255  ,5462,172     3,649 


Men. 


Num- 
ber. 


$3,196,204 


17       24,268 


78 

2 

78 

172 


18 
93 
260 

162 

278 

23 

2 


36,100 

500 

16, 626 

45,831 
93,638 
34,883 
65,600 
118,006 


56,557 

1,360 

76,602 

187,759 


16,825 

72,910 

321,211 

123,834 

266, 133 

26,700 

3,200 


6,300 
33,050 

1,960 


119 


8,500 
10,000 


3,200 
3,000 


13,635 
46,294 
7,269 


37,300 
31,000 
17,300 
10,760 


8,600 


3,800 

3,500 
10,533 

1,200 
12,700 

3,550 


7 
211 
159 


109 
114 

19 
21 

1 
14 

8 


91 

324 

200 

6 

7 

96 

258 

233 


44 


2,200 


12,300 
12,300 


5,000 
7,633 
63,520 

'  9,062 

29,068 

9,600 


38 
1 
13 

56 
116 
37 


Salaries. 


98,292 


6,800 
176,994 
184, 110 

12,355 
7,600 


97,341 
84,016 

18,730 
16,657 

1,000 
12, 618 

2,000 


74, 745 

329,630 

87,380 

5,480 

2,240 

84,978 

218,798 

214,222 

80,078 

44,163 


76 

2 

68 

168 


163 

259 

19 

2 


27,600 

500 

12,826 

42,331 
83.005 
33,633 
42, 420 
112,631 


Women. 


Num- 
ber. 


54,357 

1,360 

61,802 

174,819 


11,825 

64,622 

256,171 

114,392 

222,685 

17,100 

3,200 


Sala- 
ries. 


49  $24,979 


600 


360 
1,000 


450 


900 

"sob' 


2,289 

2,286 

900 

1,960 

420 


50 

480 

1,825 


1,500 
640 


855 
1,620 


10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
16 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23   ■ 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  30.— LUMBER  AND  TIMBER  PRODUCTS— DETAILED 


STATE   OE  TEKEITORT. 


United  States . 


Alabama.. 

Alaska 

Arizona... 
Arkansas . . 
Calif  omia . 


Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory. 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland . 


Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota , 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 


Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina . 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 


SALARIED  OFFICIALS,  CLEEKS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Saw  and  planing  mills. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

All  other  states  and  territories. 


14,632 


Salaries. 


$16,199,737 


614 

4 

17 

975 

433 

47 

26 

1 

435 

482 

67 

184 

8 

424 

97 


419 

1,374 

293 

33 

35 
939 
600 
8.54 
337 


1 
41 

7 
61 

232 
439 
381 
275 
463 

1 
223 

6 
633 
764 


61 

282 
917 

315 

930 

1 


662,863 

8,000 

45,540 

1,067,211 

584,660 

37,965 

19, 878 

468 

490, 683 

482,800 

85,595 

187,995 

4,840 

380, 106 

130,838 


400,032 

1,716,056 

274, 103 

37,912 

67, 133 

1,020,978 

696, 147 

953, 194 

358,067 

143,044 

978 

44,660 

3,748 

76, 194 

252, 760 
404, 475 
314,806 
344,586 
466,188 

1,200 
224,607 

4,960 
625,966  I 
868,830 

1,470 

47,099 

272,866 

1,109,651 


1, 128, 882 

1,200 

10,380 


Officers  of  corpo- 
rations. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,222 


125 


4 
101 

73 


68 

215 

61 

3 

5 
160 
77 
67 
63 


46 
101 
62 
52 
34 


51 


37 
149 


60 
151 


Salaries. 


General  superintendents,  managers, 
clerks,  etc. 


Men. 


Num- 
ber. 


$4,232,978 


212,142 


25,000 
169,336 
167, 250 

6,850 


173,374 
147,804 

14,590 
66,917 


105, 752 
56,900 


105, 490 
465,983 
79,311 


39,500 
302,582 
210,070 
162, 145 
127, 490 

20,725 

"'9,' 336' 


22, 600 

91,620 
139, 139 
73, 275 
99, 980 
67,065 


72,817 

1,000 

139,962 

131,340 


6,200 

74,833 

257,643 

106,733 
292,024 


11,610 


370 

4 

12 

861 

343 


20 

1 

329 


59 

135 

7 

294 

66 


2,500 


1,111 
224 
30 

25 
720 
406 
761 
252 

77 
1 

30 
6 

47 

172 
328 
282 
204 
394 

1 
182 

4 
430 
712 


60 
231 
729 

236 

718 

1 

4 


Salaries. 


$11,604,013 


342,441 

8,000 

19,540 

885,646 

417,825 

29,685 

17,604 

468 

313, 473 

330,610 

70, 405 

123,939 

4,780 

251,302 

71,461 


Women. 


Nimi- 
ber. 


700 


Salaries. 


$362, 746 


284,045 

1,222,196 

185, 804 

31,112 

24,746 
688,768 
475, 927 
776, 359 
217,046 

119,295 

978 

32,856 

3,436 

61, 494 

156,904 
259,584 
222, 374 
230,505 
381,069 

1,200 
149, 795 

3,260 
372, 163 
737,010 

1,470 
37, 177 
192,328 
828,238 

223,185 

799, 122 

1,200 

7,400 


19 


8,270 


1,000 
12,330 
9,686 

1,430 
2,374 


4,386 

600 

7,139 

60 

23,052 

3,477 


10, 497 

27,877 


2,887 
29,628 
10, 150 
14, 690 
13,631 

3,024 

'  '2,'368 

312 

2,100 

6,336 
5,762 
19, 157 
14, 100 
18,054 


1,995 

700 

13,840 

480 


3,722 
5,705 
23,670 

8,428 
37,736 


WAGE-EAENEBS  AND  WAGES. 


Aggregate. 


Greatest 
number. 


640,369 


Least 
number. 


367,276 


22,325 

131 

676 

34,280 

21,322 

1,832 

1,464 

792 

13,669 

21,610 

2,802 
6,877 
533 
10,788 
3,132 

22 
17,685 
34,616 
26,946 
3,336 

3,455 
45,838 
31, 155 
28,303 
12,553 

3,615 
43 
8,035 
1,419 
1,813 

15,974 
24, 601 
10,882 
11,447 
24,744 


13,371 

368 

23,768 

18,951 

297 
8,219 
18,527 
41,115 

16,700 

60,455 

569 

157 


14,257 

52 

466 

20,776 

10,912 

1,035 

941 

462 

8,917 

15,022 

1,725 
4,090 
430 
6,783 
1,052 


10,435 
22,355.' 
12,622 
2,294 

1,868 
19, 411 

9,551 
21,842 

7,809 

849 

14 

4,102 

826 


6,963 
16,230 
6,462 
6,834 
16,725 

169 
9,605 

196 
15,382 
13,048 

194 
3,953 
12,605 
26,307 

10,788 

20,889 

160 

91 


Average 
number. 


404,626 


14,682 

63 

520 

22,298 

13,181 

1,068 

1,069 

322 

10,408 

15,364 

1,363 
4,496 
312 
6,892 
1,935 

11 

9,718 

26,353 

12,028 

1,979 

1,942 
27, 460 
17,213 
21,233 

9,091 

2,180 

11 

4,594 

900 

1,134 

8,186 
14,491 
6,442 
7,284 
16,674 

198 
9,666 

164 
14,900 
13,332 


4,216 
12,190 
28,023 

10, 460 

28,118 

297 

97 


Wages. 


$183,021,519 


6,062,139 

71,870 

394,767 

9,661,843 

8,643,637 

623,366 

493,031 

102,410 

3,747,572 

4,971,300 


1,904,669 
148,017 

2,858,410 
946,865 

4,306 

3,810,917 

12,129,065 

5,429,798 

860,132 

961,368 
13,057,977 
8,651,071 
8,780,355 
3,637,402 

1,479,265 

6,381 

2,017,131 

■387,960 

635,983 

3,649,389 
4,399,878 
2,878,770 
4,617,826 
7,959,875 

95,763 
2,578,320 

97,096 
5,499,923 
6,879,744 

47,347 

1,809,603 

3,943,642 

18,613,318 

4,794,108 

13,857,446 

146,313 

63,182 
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WAGE-EAKNEBS  AND  WAQE8— continued. 


Logging  or  timber  camps. 


Saw  and  planing  mills. 


Uen  16  years  and  orer. 


Total. 


Men  16  years  and  over. 


Oieatest 
number. 


247,346 


Least 
number. 


126,009 


Average 
nmnber. 


146, 596 


Wages. 


Greatest 
number. 


$66,989,795 


393,023 


Least 
nmnber. 


241,267 


Average 
number. 


258,030 


Wages. 


$116,031,724 


Greatest 
number. 


387,958 


Least 
number. 


238,229 


Avatsge 
number. 


254,613 


Wages. 


$115, 328, 402 


7,967 

10 

242 

10,209 

11,297 

550 

886 

342 

4,778 

8,990 


1,609 
122 

1,291 
403 


6,501 
11,228 
12,491 

1,344 

1,225 
19,581 
15,545 
10,923 

4,000 

1,813 
13 

4,221 
722 
679 

7,170 
8,041 
2,330 
4,056 
11,092 

156 
S,320 

193 
6,518 
5,995 

78 
3,179 
7,519 
16,142 

7,417 

21,965 

427 

69 


5,013 

10 

158 

5,556 

5,179 


518 

153 

2,891 

5,917 

564 
857 
111 
637 
130 


3,704 

6,723 

5,968 

852 

611 
5,572 
4,654 
8,742 
2,021 

297 

5 

1,630 

340 

340 

2,440 
4,632 
1,289 
2,296 
6,918 

75 
3,618 

70 
4,346 
4,036 

39 
1,266 
4,816 
8,932 

4,548 

7,076 

91 

29 


5,220 

5 

198 

6,749 

6,416 

284 

635 

125 

3,531 

6,254 

292 
936 
98 
734 


3,938 

8,498 

4,880 

835 

583 

10, 473 

7,487 

8,185 

2,631 

1,004 
3 

2,122 
384 
406 

3,176 
4,670 
1,272 
2,350 
7,353 

109 

3,944 

88 

4,486 

4,234 

20 

1,205 

4,743 

10,229 

4,852 

10,588 

242 

42 


1,786,113 

2,460 

144,893 

2,959,418 

4,301,177 

185,285 

285,813 

35,645 

1,214,709 

2,034,381 

165,452 
435,926 

56,603 
317,330 

30, 755 


1,674,809 

3,969,588 

2,121,392 

421,726 

269,523 
4,839,872 
3, 435, 809 
3,491,697 
1,107,799 

605,003 
1,500 
90S,  743 
162,920 
219,053 

1,337,240 
1,402,464 
563,319 
1,562,775 
3,453,019 

51,284 
1,003,582 

52,916 
1,829,335 
1,921,274 

9,638 

621,226 

1,489,659 

7,095,437 

2,253,992 

6,112,810 

113,892 

30,637 


14,358 

121 

334 

24,071 

10,025 

1,282 

578 

450 

8,891 

12,620 

2,105 
6,268 
411 
9,497 
2,729 

22 

11,184 

23,387 

13, 435 

1,992 

2,230 
26,257 
15,610 
17, 380 

8,553 

1,802 

30 

3,814 

697 

1,134 

8,804 
16, 560 
8,552 
7,391 
13,652 

112 
8,051 

175 
17,240 
12,956 

219 
5,040 
11,008 
24,973 

9,283 

28,490 

142 


9,244 

42 

308 

15,220 

5,733 

746 

423 

309 

6,026 

9,105 

1,161 
3,233 

319 
6,146 

922 


6,731 

15,632 

6,654 

1,442 

1,257 
13,839 

4,897 
13,100 

5,788 

552 

9 

2,472 

485 

641 

4,523 
10, 598 
5,173 
4,538 
9,807 

94 

5,887 

125 

11,036 

8,962 

155 
2,687 
7,789 
17,375 

6,240 

13,813 

59 

62 


9,462 

58 

322 

15, 549 

6,765 

774 

434 

197 

6,877 

9,110 

1,071 
3,559 
214 
6,158 
1,847 

11 

5,780 

17,855 

7,148 

1,144 

1,359 
16,988 

9,726 
13,048 

6,460 

1,176 
8 

2,472 
516 
728 

5,010 
9,821 
6,170 
4,934 
9,321 


6,712 

76 

10, 414 


69 
3,011 
7,447 
17,794 

5,608 

17,530 

55 

55 


3,276,026 

69, 410 

249,874 

6, 602, 425 

4,342,460 

438,080 

207,218 

66,765 

2,532,863 

2,936,919 

647,628 

1,468,743 

91,512 

2,541,080 

916,110 

4,306 

2, 136, 108 

8,159,477 

3,308,406 

438,406 

691,845 
8,218,105 
5,215,262 
6,288,658 
2,629,603 

874,252 

3,881 

1,108,388 

225,040 

316,930 

2,312,149 
2,997,414 
2,315,451 
3,055,051 
4,506,856 

44,479 
1,574,738 

44,180 
3, 670, 688 
3,958,470 

37, 709 
1,288,277 
2,453,983 
11,517,881 

2,540,116 

8,744,636 

31,421 

32, 545 


13, 861 
118 
333 

23,731 
9,918 

1,267 
578 
450 

8,768 
12, 416 

2,094 
5,231 
411 
9,421 
2,637 

22 

11, 025 

23,061 

13,386 

1,911 

2,206 
25,889 
15,581 
17, 131 

8,262 

1,801 

30 

3,780 

696 

1,088 

8,761 
16,306 
8,509 
7,333 
13,426 

112 
7,955 

175 
16,839 
12,905 

205 
5,004 
10, 760 
24,853 

9,208 

28,275 

141 


41 

307 

15,047 

6,669 

733 

423 

309 

5,968 

8,976 

1,152 

3,214 

319 

6,096 


6,631 

15, 455 

6,608 

1,421 

1,247 
13,630 

4,875 
12,923 

5,624 

651 

9 

2,448 

484 
629 

4,509 
10, 448 
5,161 
4,601 
9,678 

94 

6,829 

125 

10,809 

8,930 

144 
2,670 
7,625 
17,321 

6,196 

13,683 

58 

62 


9,028 

57 

321 

15,314 

6,695 

762 

434 

197 

6,798 

8,966 

1,064 
3,538 
214 
6,111 
1,785 

11 

5,684 

17,627 

7,109 

1,114 

1,344 
16,780 

9,705 
12,852 

6,235 

1,175 
8 

2,448 
515 
711 

4,985 
9,676 
5,160 
4,898 
9,165 


5,656 

76 

10, 122 

9,065 

64 
2,991 
7,290 
17,736 

5,568 

17,372 

54 

55 


3,194,332 

69,010 

249,474 

6,554,319 

4,317,507 

433,2.')6 

207,218 

66, 765 

2,519,661 

2,913,635 

645, 534 

1, 464, 200 

91,512 

2, 530, 529 

902,818 

4,306 

2,118,770 

8,112,002 

3,300,203 

434, 445 

688,207 
8,171,871 
5,210,778 
5,244,280 
2,484,305 

874,102 

3,881 

1,102,538 

224,728 

314,487 

2,305,990 
2,977,245 
2,311,252 
3,043,066 
4,464,707 

44,479 
1,568,380 

44,180 
3,622,993 
3,952,459 

36,218 
1,282,518 
2,426,495 
11,497,369 

2,532,217 

8,706,445 

31,211 

32,545 


3 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

S 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
IS 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  30.— LUMBER  AND  TIMBER  PRODUCTS— DETAILED 


STATE    OB  TEEKITORT. 


United  States . 


Alabama.. 

Alaska 

Arizona... 
Arkansas . . 
California . 


Colorado 

Connecticut . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory . 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland . 


WAGE-EAHNEEs  AND  WAGES — Continued. 


Saw  and  planing  mills— Continued. 


Women  16  years  and  over. 


Greatest 
number. 


1,317 


219 


Least 
number. 


851 


217 


nrunber. 


911 


218 


$236,995 


52,962 


1,420 
11, 760 

4,614 


5,2C0 


1,844 
640 


3,636 
2,680 


Children  under  16  years. 


Greatest 
number 


3,748 


278 
3 
1 

332 


84 
204 


Least      Average 
number.  I  number. 


2,187 


218 
1 
1 

166 
33 


45 
129 


2,606 


Wages. 


8466,327 


216 
1 
1 

230 
48 


60 
144 


28,732 

400 

400 

46, 686 

13, 203 

310 


AVEKAGE  NTJMBEE  Or  WAGE-EAKNEKS  EM- 
PLOYED DUKING  EACH  MONTH. 


Logging  or  timber  oampa. 


Men  16  years  and  over. 


January. 


169,029 


Feb- 
ruary. 


167,968 


5,972 


8,102 
23,284 

250 
3,843 


6,915 
10, 712 


207 
6,383 

2,887 

240 

682 

117 

3,692 

6,313 

465 
875 
106 
7f,9 
377 


6,383 

10 

186 

6,565 

2,846 

241 

673 

144 

3,801 

6,414 

210 
896 
104 
803 
275 


March. 


154,834 


April. 


133,485 


5,306 

10 

197 

6,189 

3,293 

248 

681 

160 

3,7£0 

6,621 

189 
922 
104 
682 
147 


5,367 

10 

217 

6,097 

6,094 

278 

631 

164 

3,633 

6,681 

199 
882 
102 
637 
41 


May. 


134,210 


6,187 

10 

216 

6,312 

9,159 

258 

615 

144 

3,371 


206 
902 
105 
676 


Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota , 


Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota . . 

Teimessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . 


West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

All  other  states  and  terri- 
tories. 


1,446 

400 

6,164 

1,000 

3,023 
16,895 
490 
11,891 
15,391 

160 


150 
318 
25 
61 

5 
279 
25 
203 
209 


91 
177 
13 
21 

3 

140 

18 

138 

126 


226 
12 
23 

4 

136 

18 

154 

165 


15,892 
47,075 
2,049 
2,961 

615 

30,339 

3,994 

32, 487 

29, 907 


5,610 


6,350 
1,838 
1,958 
6,622 
20,740 


229 
21 
26 

145 


1 
1 

12 

6 

133 

10 

22 

71 


1 

1 

17 

5 

132 

12 

17 


240 

312 

2,443 


18,334 
2,241 
6,363 

21, 409 


166 
12 


970 


82 


103 
5 


115 
3 


22,869 
432 

995 
4,903 


15,298 

1,380 

8,437 

210 


235 
39 

5 

11 

248 

27 

56 
164 


124 
27 


164 
16 


35 
103 


177 
30 

2 

5 

167 

17 

32 
126 


24,726 
5,579 

496 

856 

27,488 

6,214 

6,519 
29,754 


3,374 

7,897 

9,715 

734 

894 
16,454 
14, 402 
7,815 
2,486 

1,682 
9 

3,567 
505 
406 

6,232 
4,327 
1,231 
2,048 
6,921 

147 
3,936 

109 
4,191 
4,176 


2,367 
3,771 
8,839 

4,190 

18,269 

325 

12 


3,621 

8,211 

8,874 

754 

902 

15,608 

14,236 

7,833 

2,673 

1,614 
9 

3,476 
514 
389 

6,289 
4,404 
1,308 
2,036 


146 
4,001 

109 
4,115 
4,132 

10 
2,341 
3,994 
10,393 

4,335 
17,203 


3,832 

8,379 

5,233 

824 

816 
12,447 
11,997 
7,844 
2,605 

979 

5 

2,856 

483 

465 

2,798 
4,799 
1,271 
2,186 
7,202 

145 
4,119 

107 
4,454 
4,277 

22 
1,637 
4,971 
11,256 

4,669 

13,394 

266 

12 


3,974 

8,426 

2,336 

946 

603 
6,820 
5,309 
8,040 
2,571 

902 

3 

1,769 

402 

343 

1,590 
4,880 
1,244 
2,607 
7,313 

141 

4,226 

82 

•4,571 

4,305 


703 
5,084 
11,697 

4,887 

6,500 

233 

37 


3,913 
8,774 
2,103 


512 
6,347 
3,067 
8,450 
2,527 


2 

1,529 

367 

371 

1,395 
4,690 
1,248 
2,676 
8,165 

133 

3,856 

83 

4,685 

4,279 


441 
5,000 
11,728 

5,193 

7,148 

140 

62 
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iVEBAGE  N-UMBEB  OF  WAGE-EAENEKS   EMPLOYED   DUKIXG         1               AVEKAGE  STDMBEE  OF  WAGE-EAENEES.  INCLUDING  PIECEWORKERS.  EMPLOYED  DURING 

" 

June. 
131,482 

EACH  MONTH — continued. 

!                                                                                                      EACH   MONTH. 

Logging  or  timber  camps 

1 
—Continued.                       ;                                                                 Saw  and  planing  mills. 

Men  16  years  and  over— Continued. 

Men  16  years  and  over. 

July. 

\ugust. 

Sep- 
tember. 

Octo- 
ber. 

NIovem-  Decern- 1 
ber.          ber. 

;              1 

Janu- 
ary. 

Fob- 
ruary. 

^larch. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

1                ' 
T,,,^        Au-        Sep-      Octo-  iNovem-  Decem- 
Juiy-      gust,    tember.     ber.    j    ber.        ber. 

125,046 

125,935  j 

136,921  ; 

152.112 

III 
162.991    165,149    215,104   221,709   242.966   266,388 

!81,725    281,712 

272,539    272,733 

!71,664   263,203   245,643  220,070  | 

1 

6,232  1 

4,555 

4,653 

5,106 

5,153 

5,389 

10 

205 

5, 337       10, 123 
10              17 
199            319 

9,040 

17 

317 

9,031 
29 
335 

8,645 
75 
331 

8,675 
83 
324 

8,626 
98 
311 

8,419 
81 
307 

8,760 
81 
304 

9,223 
319 

9,204 
82 
329 

9,269  1    9,322 
31  '          13 
327  !        329 

2 
3 

21S 

193 

1S4 

174 

ISl 

4 

6,497 
9,758 

6.S.S0 

7.131 

7,432 

7,  445 

7.372 

6.095      14,320 

14,729 

15,603 

15,526 

15, 484 

14,984 

16,068 

16,089 

16, 149 

1.5,  .543 

15,418 

14,805 

b 

9,TS2 

9,586 

8,334 

6,725 

5,011 

3,517 

4,159 

4,208 

4,814 

5,416 

8,263 

8,824 

8,843 

8,762 

8,244 

7,387 

6,243 

5,177 

b 

392 

338 

316 

2S4 

247            2-2-2  1 

624 

597 

702 

756 

800 

827 

857 

927 

840 

810 

727 

677 

7 

582 
98 

506 

525 

620 

710 

700 

mo  ';         462 

479 

485 

478 

466 

431 

350 

363 

386 

416 

4.53 

450 

8 

83 

83 

118 

143 

138 

lOs    i        126 

171 

215 

244 

232 

184 

167 

179 

220 

234 

K5 

9 

3,311 
6,071 

3,313 
6,099 

3,366 

3,544 

3,  531 

3,562 

3.41JS    1     6,  .506 

6,746 

6,928 

7,010 

7,172 

7,109 

6,847 

6,831 

6,895 

6,621 

6,544 

6,367 

10 

6,055 

6,101 

6,172 

6,237 

s.yss       9,016 

9,163 

9,355 

9,199 

8,820 

8,788 

8,608 

8,879 

9,030 

9,064 

8,993 

r"^^ 

171 

169 

172 

565 

549 

481 

433 

515 

663 

1,060 

1,406 

1,587 

1,713 

1,.5.54       1,379 

1.150 

918 

390 

12 

^M*' 

^SM 

889 

975 

1,088 

1,089 

934 

2,860 

3,074 

3,229 

3,665 

3,638 

3,715 

3,740 

3.822       4,000 

3.941 

3,617 

1U5 
661 

88 

90 

90 

94 

158 

178 

196 

214 

248 

262 

263 

241 

250 

219 

71S 

793 

810 

861 

773 

5,359 

5,493 

6,239 

6,  .563 

6,676 

6,340 

6,300 

6,217 

6,162 

6,290 

6,066 

5,727 

15 
16 

■X 

16 

22 

35 

41 

824 

837 

977 

1,795 

2,263 

2,390 

2,464 

2,384 

2,326 

2,342 

4 
4,207 

4 
4,641 

17 
5,741 

16 
6,599 

10 
6,449 

5 
6,323 

8 
5,972 

10 
5.921 

16 
6,971 

19 
6,723 

17 
5,629 

6 
6,032 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

3.929 

8  &5o 

3  737 

3,694 

8,742 

867 

850 

4,441 

4,544 

4,3/1 

3,926 

8*694 

8,525 

8,661 

8,444 

8,368 

16,630 

17,033 

17,518 

17,573 

17,940 

17,663 

17,668 

17.660 

18,282 

18, 162 

3,946 
967 

1,464 
915 

735 

861 

2,655 
884 

6,137 
801 

8,457 
801 

9,984 
717 

4,221 
912 

4,692 
937 

6,443 
1,138 

8,426 
1,318 

9,324 
1,332 

9,182 
1,258 

8,666 
1,142 

8,309 
1,084 

1,121 

1,101 

1,058 

416 
6,667 
2,205 
8,294 
2,544 

275 
6,675 
2,113 
8,107 
2,701 

304 
6,779 
2,039 
8,193 
2,719 

429 
8,591 
3,368 
8,423 
2,919 

505 

10,438 

7,437 

8,447 

2,890 

629 
13,182 
11,052 
8,550 
2,693 

712 

15,656 

12,619 

8,224 

2,344 

1,460 
12, 197 

4,193 
12, 205 

5,844 

1,402 
12,980 

4,539 
12,157 

6,053 

1,413 
14,111 

5,785 
12,617 

6,330 

1,452 
18,523 

9,008 
13,245 

6,280 

1,364 
21,289 
13,179 
13,147 

6,577 

1,251 
22,066 
13,609 
13,001 

6,508 

985 

20,683 

13,431 

13,187 

6,460 

1,147 
19,671 
13,667 
13, 158 

6,442 

1,341 
18,017 
13,233 
13,166 

6,432 

1,426 
16,806 
12,806 
13,178 

6,265 

1,416 
14,183 

8,691 
12,866 

6,043 

1,471 
10,844 

4,419 
12,297 

5,686 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

624 

2 

1,458 

345 

331 

420 

668 

1,046 

1,165 
2 

2,105 
351 
466 

1,247 
2 

2,393 
431 
505 

1,105 
2 

3,059 
487 
322 

814 

18 

2,659 

450 

645 

794 

14 

2,729 

446 

694 

963 

11 

2,910 

543 

719 

1,164 
9 

2,961 
532 
813 

1,356 
7 

2,799 
523 
796 

1,430 
8 

2,472 
508 
765 

1,495 

2,019 
497 
706 

1,493 

1,834 
507 
741 

1,451 

2,108 
680 
745 

1,314 

5 

2,210 

484 

687 

1,033 
6 

2,261 
510 
755 

793 

4 

2,414 

600 

676 

27 
28 

M4 
318 
312 

1,017 
304 
369 

1,412 
101 
593 

30 
31 

1,382 
4,683 
1,248 
2,675 
8,265 

1,562 
4,594 
1,195 
2.587 
7,896 

2,235 
4,665 
1.193 
2.  .527 
7,374 

3,056 
4,802 
1,315 
2,380 
7,131 

4,150 
4,792 
1,336 
2,238 
7,164 

4,619 
4,804 
1,335 
2,228 
7,084 

4,806 
4,600 
1,340 
2,013 
6,838 

3,672 
8,897 
4,238 
3,761 
7,448 

3,529 
9,177 
4,273 
3,832 
7,597 

4,  .597 
9,879 
4,906 
4,296 
8,331 

5,617 
10,077 
5,586 
5,090 
9,864 

6,363 
9,906 
6,521 
6,681 
10,291 

6,176 
9,909 
5,489 
6,822 
10, 134 

5,772 
9,630 
5,306 
6,651 
9,655 

6,557 
9,597 
5,356 
6,632 
9,696 

5,570 
9,903 
5,511 
5,385 
9,802 

6,006 
9,882 
5,473 
4,921 
9,482 

4,300 
9,943 
5,326 
4,600 
9,177 

3,662 
9,312 
4,815 
4,205 
8,603 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

89 
3,832 

85 
3,&54 

8.5 
3,753 

80 
3,748 

80 
3,803 

86 
4,038 

91 
4,162 

100 

5,306 

65 

9,213 

8,766 

101 

5,671 

65 

9,393 

8,982 

96 
5,646 

83 
9,966 
9,147 

96 
5,717 

96 
5,899 

S3 

5,709 

83 

75 

5,689 

98 

57 

5,738 

76 

79 

5,520 

76 

85 

5,616 

81 

90 

5,759 

54 

100 

5,590 

65 

37 
38 
39 

64 
4,611 
4,116 

65 
4,495 
4,184 

54 
4,509 
4,315 

61 
4,675 
4,267 

78 
4,637 
4,353 

108 
4,544 
4,255 

4,345 
4,149 

10,607 
9,091 

10,430 
9,230 

10,637 
9,028 

10,418 
9,064 

10,683 
9,147 

10,721 
9,254 

10, 143 
9,152 

9,905 
9,061 

9,548 
8,868 

40 
41 

11 

404 

4,931 

10,647 

30 

364 

4,746 

8,743 

32 
374 

4,620 
9,039 

25 

678 

5,195 

10,122 

.    28 
1,191 
5,283 
10,825 

26 
1,703 
5,076 
10,123 

17 
2,267 
4,245 
9,336 

52 
2,515 
5,922 
15,807 

45 
2,724 
6,279 
16,993 

36 
3,120 
7,141 
18,442 

31 
3,777 
7,534 
19,034 

51 
3,990 
7,628 
19,322 

64 
3,503 
7,566 
18,670 

98 
2,974 
7,371 
17,186 

101 
2,863 
7,408 
17,814 

91 
2,849 
8,060 
18,105 

75 
2,747 
8,076 
17,619 

63 
2,475 
7,727 
17, 558 

61 
2,355 
6,768 
16,282 

42 
43 
44 
45 

5,481 
6,907 

5,473 
5,624 

5,288 
6,334 

4,754 
7,125 

4,737 
10, 159 

4,690 
13,618 

4,527 
15, 775 

4,400 

13,213 

34 

30 

4,527 

13,882 

30 

30 

5,473 

16,685 

32 

30 

5,860 
19,519 

6,071 

20,484 

69 

6,100 

22,077 

78 

0,070 

20,420 

82 

6,021 
19,918 

87 

6,837 

18,442 

69 

6,839 

17, 456 

53 

5.  396 

14.570 

40 

5,222 

11,798 

35 

4b 
47 
48 

ia5 

63 

106 
63 

129 
63 

260 
65 

321 
64 

363 
39 

12 

69 

80 

80 

59 

50 

62 

68 

82 

30 

4S» 

630 


MANUFACTURES. 

Table  30.— LUMBER  AND  TIMBER  PRODUCTS— DETAILED 


STATE  OE  TERKITOET. 

AVERAGE  ITOMBEK 

OF  WAGE-EAENERS,  INCLUDING  PIECEWORKERS,  EMPLOYED  DTXEING  EACH  MONTH— Continued. 

Saw  and  planing  mills— 

Continued. 

Women  16  years  and  over. 

Children  under  16  years. 

i 

■s 

1 

1 

1 

l-a 

< 

i 

CQ 

1 

i 

n 

1 

1 

1 

1-3 

>> 

■3 

i 

0 

2; 

i 

1 

United  States.. 

853 

871 

907 

919 

986 

957 

985 

936 

905 

947 

849 

817 

2,165 

2,219 

2,419 

2,522 

2,679 

2,747 

2,695 

2,760 

2,707 

2,523 

2,381 

2,255 

■) 

218 

218 

219 

220 

220 

218 

218 

217 

217 

217 

217 

217 

207 
2 
1 

226 
26 

215 
2 
1 

228 
34 

216 

2 

1 

232 

38 



229 
2 
1 

231 
43 

233 
2 

1 
233 

57 

235 
2 

1 

228 

65 

2 

210 

206 

227 

200 

20s 

206 

3 
4 



1 

237 
64 

3 

1 

265 
68 

2 

1 
264 
55 

2 

1 
203 
50 

1 

1 

215 

49 

1 

1 

208 

48 

1 

^ 

6 
10 

11 

6 
10 

11 

7 
9 

11 

6 
12 

11 

6 
32 

10 

6 
30 

11 

7 
42 

11 

7 
41 

12 

3 

30 

12 

2 
23 

12 

2 
14 

12 

2 
11 

8 

R 

7 

8 
9 
10 

" 

Florida 

21 

21 

28 

26 

23 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

19 

61 
137 

61 
139 

60 
145 

69 
155 

67 
142 

2 
18 

53 
147 

2 
18 

61 
149 

2 
23 

69 
149 

2 
23 

73 
152 

2 

22 

67 
143 

2 
18 

64 
136 

55 
134 

11 

12 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

9 
3 

I 

7 
3 

7 
6 

6 
5 

6 
5 

13 

13 

19 

20 

22 

19 

14 

Indiana 

8 

•8 

6 

18 

18 
6 

18 
7 

19 

25 

8 
22 

8 
25 

7 
24 

7 
23 

7 

26 
32 

23 
32 

29 
33 

31 
49 

36 

67 

43 
66 

42 
66 

42 
63 

39 
62 

43 
62 

40 

47 

40' 
33 

1H 

17 
1R 

7 

4 

22 

21 

11 
82 
2 
41 
19 

2 

7 

4 

23 

21 

16 
82 
3 
41 
28 

2 

7 
4 
21 
21 

11 
79 
5 
41 
43 

2 

8 
3 

23 
21 

6 
74 
•4 
43 
64 

2 

8 

2 

30 

9 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

4 

23 

6 
3 
22 

65 

169 

4 

37 

5 

82 

16 

146 

163 

82 

187 

4 

38 

5 

88 

16 

146 

143 

96 

238 

4 

45 

5 

93 

16 

143 

155 

95 

217 

10 

47 

137 
16 
141 
158 

92 

235 

19 

18 

4 

179 

18 

146 

174 

96 

247 

20 

19 

3 

205 
18 
161 
170 

89 

244 

19 

19 

3 

197 
20 
161 
160 

98 

235 

19 

13 

3 

192 
21 
167 
184 

94 

250 

17 

12 

4 
154 
20 
171 
179 

92 

248 

15 

11 

4 

116 
21 
160 
182 

87 

226 

10 

9 

4 

109 
18 
164 
170 

83 

216 

3 

8 

4 
80 
16 
153 
152 

■>n 

34 

35 

30 

31 

30 

22 
OS 

Massacliusetts 

7 
79 

3 
41 
75 

2 

8 
74 

3 
42 

73 

2 

9 
64 

3 
42 
76 

11 
64 
3 
42 
76 

11 
68 
3 
42 
74 

11 
68 
3 
44 
81 

16 
66 
3 
43 
64 

16 
75 
1 
42 
58 

"■f 

Minnesota 

■") 

?fi 

07 

28 

29 

New  Hampshire 

32 

33 

34 

29 

29 

30 

14 

14 

15 

15 

16 

16 

1 
1 

2 
1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

18 

6 

143 

18 

25 

114 

'■"i" 

26 

8 
127 
17 
23 
115 

i 

1 
42 

8 

103 

16 

19 

121 

1 

1 

40 

8 
104 

9 
18 
109 

i 

1 

36 

6 

107 

9 

14 

91 

1 

1 

30 

3 
105 
9 
14 
78 

1 
1 
12 

3 

140 
10 
14 
64 

S9 

New  York 

15 

19 

2 
13 
51 

16 
19 
2 
12 
65 

17 
19 
5 
16 
66 

17 
17 
10 
28 
71 

17 
20 
13 
31 
71 

18 
9 
13 
32 
69 

19 
9 
10 
30 

72 

27 
7 
11 
24 

76 

27 
6 
11 
16 
75 

31 
6 
7 
12 
71 

22 
6 
7 
9 

66 

15 

19 

5 

7 

61 

2 
144 

9 
14 
62 

2 
146 
8 
14 
65 

2 

147 

11 

14 

77 

6 

147 

13 

16 

87 

6 
171 
15 
20 
95 

33 

North  Carolina 

Ohio           

S") 

36 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

9 

9 

9 

12 

12 

12 

9 

44 

45 

69 

70 

69 

51 

44 

36 

30 

34 

56 

64 

39 

'in 

121 

121 

128 

126 

126 

128 

129 

106 

110 

109 
12 

4 
20 

88 
12 

3 
14 

88 
12 

6 
14 

172 
30 

3 

5 

141 

14 

23 
104 

168 
31 

170 
30 

174 
30 

182 
30 

1 

8 

158 

20 

38 
132 

186 
30 

2 

6 

156 

18 

39 
142 

181 
27 

4 

4 

147 

21 

40 
140 

201 
30 

5 

4 

163 

21 

38 
149 

180 
29 

4 

4 

161 

20 

35 
154 

168 
30 

3 

6 

185 

17 

38 
138 

175 
31 

....„ 

169 
11 

25 
109 

167 
32 

2 

4 

167 

■  12 

28 
94 

6 
15 

4 
16 

2 
10 

3 

17 

4 
18 

4 

16 

•1? 

15 

14 

13 

6 
136 
14 

104 

5 
159 
18 

28 
118 

5 
162 
18 

30 
128 

44 

6 
32 

33 

6 
33 

31 

11 
41 

10 

11 
37 

37 

11 
37 

1 

34 

11 

30 

2 

48 

10 

28 
2 

43 

10 
28 
2 

42 

10 
28 
2 

67 

8 
28 
2 

60 

1 

30 

1 

53 

1 
32 

46 
47 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  

4<^ 

in 

All  other  states  and 
territories. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 


Total. 


Rent  oi 
works. 


$447,902 


Taxes. 


J5, 008, 238 


Rent  ol 

offices, 

interest, 

insurance, 

and  all 

other  sundry 

expenses 

not 
hitherto 
included. 


$30,510,255 


Animals  used  in 
logging. 


Number. 


131,529 


$12,212,947 


Cost  ot 
keep. 


Contract 
work. 


$34,706,938 


MATERIALS  USED. 


Aggregate 
cost. 


$183,786,210 


Logging  or  timber  camps. 


Total  cost. 


$80,412,828 


Stumpage  value  of 
timber  cut  lor  logs 
or  bolts. 


Mleet 
B.  M. 


27,940,097 


$72,347,227 


Cost. 


Other 

stumpage, 

for  ties, 

poles,  etc. 

(cost). 


$3,562,710 


Supplies 
(cost). 


$4,602,891 


8,573 

120,177 

5,040,775 

2,617,329 

275,837 

236,070 

57,171 

1,641,874 

2,059,604 

683,872 
643,776 
84,402 
971,310 
813,699 

1,966 

1,797,672 

6,401,242 

2,538,186 

250,154 

459,532 
6,557,963 
6,333,459 
3,644,663 
2,007,299 

605,015 

2,320 

1,274,885 

135,070 

221,133 

1,454,697 
2,379,742 
1,612,773 
1,209,294 
6,749,729 

83,091 
791,396 

61,741 
2,466,319 
2,461,832 

7,709 

774,931 

1,631,468 

6,439,304 

2,492,212 

6,125,145 

151,148 

19,801 


18,722 
1,254 


18,196 
6,186 

2,031 
400 
407 

6,880 
11,956 

621 

7,362 

50 

22,031 


35 

9,964 

20,092 

32,482 

639 

10,010 

18,222 

13,275 

4,022 

8,709 

495 

25 

6,085 

1,291 

200 


19,949 
19,161 
11,110 
10,797 


2,066 

65 

18,420 

8,068 

1,119 
5,370 
10,382 
35,259 

22,078 
13, 167 


93,587 

349 

7,764 

247,986 

229,452 

12,829 

3,856 

893 

92,292 

80,550 

73,181 
27,396 
850 
71,621 
37,592 

156 

55,519 

294,398 

105,166 

8,910 

27,776 
744,039 
479, 647 
200,068 

55,403 

43,696 

210 

57,996 

5,951 

24,829 

69,915 
67,810 
60,343 
93,418 
165,137 

977 

34,093 

1,230 

54,168 

86,975 

551 

38,367 

51,596 

334,002 

70,970 

789,999 

2,149 

2,576 


801, 784 

6,970 

30,257 

1,990,205 

1,325,651 

115,410 

77,386 

11,026 

650,826 

570, 615 

236,348 
411,953 
32,479 
573,314 
278,166 

1,775 

651,298 

3,005,641 

812,997 

75,725 

222,066 
2,070,159 
1,641,328 
1,453,760 

635,357 

185,851 

1,485 

225,560 

38,300 

108,002 

512,770 
594,996 
804,214 
693,512 
1,210,473 

10,108 

373,542 

8,318 

981, 105 

752,055 

3,409 

252,393 

643,605 

2,682,430 

718,610 

1,970,706 

48,649 

7,766 


11,587 


864,051 


810,776 


123 
6,665 
3,351 

665 

427 

266 

3,397 

10,195 

222 
576 
64 
771 
272 


3,020 

6,710 

4,411 

624 

734 

6,309 

5,185 

12,427 

3,086 

716 

12 

2,170 

303 

262 

2,805 
5,026 
1,688 
1,349 
4,581 

100 
3,226 

173 
3,425 
6,440 

53 
2,203 
4,390 
2,234 

2,555 

6,600 

83 

48 


21,139 
638,182 
323,815 

83,764 

44,246 

14,615 

364,791 

1,060,070 

21,940 
34,871 
2,823 
59,355 
22,615 


213,370 

687,350 

332,530 

53,401 

72,671 
773,778 
478,998 
864,207 
344,843 

76,903 

600 

180,021 

33, 478 

29,657 

266,713 
484,735 
139,206 
131,500 
496,900 

12,646 
297, 407 

21,818 
291, 137 
525,263 

2,530 
168, 469 
439,956 
341,188 

297,802 

689, 675 

3,988 

3,930 


61,017 

2,146,206 

733,325 

61,803 
110, 182 

30,230 
527,085 
336,413 

351,782 
162, 194 
48,200 
244,989 
475,066 


867,621 
2,393,761 
1,255,011 

111,479 

127,009 
1,951,765 
3,720,211 
1,122,606 

962,987 

198,070 


805,223 
56,050 
58,445 

655,406 

1,212,252 

589,849 

279, 754 

3,866,422 

59,360 

84,288 

30, 310 

1, 121, 489 

1,089,471 

100 

310, 332 

485, 929 

2,046,425 

1,382,752 

1,761,598 

96,266 

5,529 


3,909,616 

77,914 

162,361 

6,829,651 

2,652,951 

490,370 

499,802 

143,979 

2,870,497 

2,996,891 

771,437 
3,326,460 

206,765 
7,648,250 
2,781,420 

4,875 
5,354,554 
8,796,944 
7,084,131 
1,043,346 

2, 428, 441 
14,182,066 
12,302,578 
5,893,360 
2,650,497 

426,825 

5,369 

2,817,671 

313,611 

254,277 

5,309,703 
4,470,020 
5,099,015 
4, 412, 422 
10,005,505 

100, 177 

1,617,713 

38,987 

8,520,212 

3, 642, 484 

55, 264 
2,183,068 
3,339,475 
16,325,954 

3, 763, 461 

15,818,278 

40,420 

117, 143 


1,937,361 

500 

137,544 

3,002,945 

1,877,015 

153,602 

391,812 

92, 415 

1,468,125 

2,255,954 

164, 123 

336,342 

30,170 

1,097,230 

465,009 


1,562,200 

6,276,056 

2,425,643 

465,245 

476,915 
6,467,277 
6,862,475 
3,331,534 

940, 473 

328,174 

2,350 

1,731,729 

209,731 

199,900 

1,884,639 
2, 120, 765 
1,821,380 
702,594 
7,260,612 

95,230 
852,954 

31,636 
2,145,978 
2,599,609 

4,040 

813,027 

1,936,617 

4,103,675 

2, 488, 462 

7,814,076 

31,337 

26, 448 


1,106,362 

1,000 

50,967 

1,490,729 

1,098,550 

96,713 
67,569 
25,581 
674, 264 
1,145,344 

90,755 
99,625 
2,796 
137,451 
87,244 


1,718,966 
500 


38,295 


180,100 


120,134 
2,661,303 
1,523,339 

7,508 
96,883 
96,462 

137,969 

239, 178 

85,612 

1,230,710 

1,922,365 

2,860 
148,534 

5,628 
28,875 
163,070 

126,193 

283,196 

8,198 

1,051,813 

445,906 

30,260 
48,243 
21,005 
35,262 
1,503 

365,365 

2,088,971 

621,943 

101,612 

103,392 
1,488,661 
1,392,660 
1,492,789 

538, 110 

218,094 
750 

359,971 
33,579 
76,944 

394,355 

1,056,777 

260,522 

658,867 

1,544,519 

12,848 
469, 831 

13,686 

510,980 

1,260,419 

2,914 

201, 756 

840, 774 

3,127,729 

732,515 

1,796,555 

5,990 

11, 289 


1,326,968 

4,727,272 

2,300,852 

423,693 

433,628 
5,636,684 
6,478,318 
2,983,786 

767,939 

289, 122 

2,250 

1,541,372 

179, 423 

172, 168 

1,792,247 
2,027,335 
1,764,545 
629, 802 
6,735,841 

52,960 

777, 346 

27,011 

1,780,730 

2,241,919 

3,770 

793,347 

1,810,158 

3,333,627 

2,289,175 

7,445,044 

6,840 

16, 873 


168,093 
110,463 
74,255 
34,417 

37,?38 
524,113 
183,015 
97,008 
77,159 

12,340 


162,928 

28,643 

2,297 

71,007 

8,465 

41,867 

10, 773 

395,028 

42,020 
13, 159 
3,435 
329,723 
127, 303 


4,785 
60,801 
17, 973 

67, 791 

116, 469 

22,509 

2,765 


9,902 
244,759 
257,214 

12,773 

4,100 

1,275 

208,540 

170, 519 

7,680 
4,903 
967 
10, 155 
7,600 


67, 139 

438,321 

50,536 

7,235 

5,549 

306,480 

201,142 

250,740 

95,375 

26,712 

100 

27,429 

1,665 

25,435 

21,385 
84,975 
14,968 
62,019 
129,743 

260 

62,449 

1,190 

35,525 

230,387 

270 

14,895 

75,558 

752,075 

131,496 

252,563 

1,988 

6,810 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  30.— LUMBER  AND  TIMBER  PRODUCTS— DETAILED 


STATE  OE  TEBKITOEY. 


MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 


Sawmills  (including  veneer  mills,  stave  mills,  etc.) . 


Total  cost. 


United  States.. 


Alabama. . 

Alaska 

Arizona... 
Arkansas . . 
California. 


Colorado 

Connecticut . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois , 

Indian  Territory. . 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland. 


Massachusetts  ^ 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

NewMejQoo 


New  York 

North  Carohnii. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 


Rhode  Island... 
South  Carohna.. 
South  Dakota,.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 


West  Virginia , 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

All  other  states  and 
territories. 


$93,476,912 


1,769,713 

77, 114 

20.724 

3,362,802 

601,694 

314,032 

81,. 563 

24,218 

1,309,032 

642,868 

542,921 
2,267,943 

176, 470 
6,307,809 
2,094,444 

4,875 

3, 488, 486 

3,215,559 

4, 458, 668 

490,944 

1,860,287 
7,218,232 
5,220,310 
2,361,215 
1, 528, 408 

83,031 

3,019 

1,029,133 

83,870 

40, 652 

3,028,722 
1,898,927 
2,904,935 
3, 563, 060 
2, 493, 129 

4,947 

672,992 

7,211 

6,545,727 

808, 179 

51,146 

1,046,884 

924,741 

11, 914, 320 

964,924 

6,877,469 

8,858 

90,655 


Logs  (scaled  measure- 
ment) purchased. 


Bolts,  purchased. 


MfeetB.M. 


8, 592, 608 


160, 446 
6,669 
1,188 

312, 634 
25,457 

42, 300 

7,829 

3,505 

149, 628 

52,295 

107, 401 
169, 542 
24,995 
402, 789 
138,218 

850 

270,626 

359,727 

367,574 

57,274 

90,707 
602,256 
397,007 
245, 129 
163, 482 


242 

102, 471 

7,463 

3,100 

224, 170 
267,885 
192, 363 
634,333 
215,752 

420 
92,928 

681 
375, 412 
72,289 

8,225 

116, 561 

96. 495 

1,436,637 

90,406 

614,759 

1,225 

1,975 


Cost. 


575,880,379 


Cords. 


1,850,389 


1,263,922 

66,834  I 

6,563 

1,825,091 

175,359 

280, 800 

71, 106 

19,145 

1,065,277 

385,282 

516,668 
2,110,576 

152, 470 
5,695,682 
2,036,917 

4,600 

2,946.128 

2, 498, 475 

4,016,297 

431,830 

1,796,043 
6,431,898 
4,759,005 
1,714,616 
1,029,356 

49, 760 

2,267 

857,215 

72,325 

24, 600 

2,760,845 
1,652,611 
2, 590, 860 
3,314,383 
2,105,824 

3,300 

509,361 

5,283 

3,879,643 

417,996 

49,690 

976,  460 

683,406 

8,661,723 

810,868 

6,058,926 

7,226 

90,000 


23, 479 


152,209 
19,726 


Cost. 


$7,052,291 


1,176 
2,650 
6, 361 

1,913 
22, 766 

2,240 
73,742 


60,866 
10.900 
70,936 
6,878 

1,524 
140,964 
13,600 
16, 419 
73,299 

789 


5,302 
400 


26,733 
9,983 
41,120 
11,090 
24,609 


210 


201,609 
6,268 


910 

36. 162 
700, 675 

5,380 
79, 474 


126,995 


975, 362 
102,612 


3,263 
11,030 
38,050 

6,593 

61,330 

13,433 

247,445 

90 


Fuel  (cost) . 


$189,923 


219, 138 
51,770 

272,201 
28,553 

6,324 

385,832 

.38,685 

133,865 

265,808 

2,264 


25,732 
2,000 


81, 151 

42,089 

159,927 

41,750 


620 


1, 108, 461 
12,352 


4,816 

113, 249 

2,123,826 

21,230 
274, 660 


2,060 


640 
12,880 


150 
1,425 


3,243 


7,359 


10,482 
5,557 


Rent  of 
power  and 
heat  (cost) . 


$25,764 


2,175 
1,100 
1,670 
3,050 

14,540 
18,248 
12,267 
3,330 
7,836 


200 
944 
560 


14,892 

3.548 

15,395 


10,488 


10 
'9,'64S' 


350 
1,550 


1,232 
23, 094 


64 


1,530 


640 


1,189 
270 

1,000 
'i,'328' 


94 


50 
200 
46 


Mill  supplies 
(cost) . 


$5, 697, 667 


50 


1,012 
210 


6,613 

650 

903 

2,100 

1,438 


21 

'658 


412 
300 


730 


170,801 

4,390 

6,204 

277,112 

173,803 

15,309 

6,462 

1,762 

199, 395 

184,373 

17,085 
38,207 
4,692 
81,080 
42,718 

176 

86,323 

496,236 

101,789 

17,798 

33,872 
438^ 135 
174, 892 
280,301 
112,012 

27,837 

371 

48,482 

5,269 

16,027 

77,949 
134, 561 

72,610 
144,634 
224, 163 

1,417 
90,818 

1,603 
168. 620 
296; 927 

1,456 

41, 258 

97, 130 

789, 100 

112,724 

379,832 

1,398 

665 


All  other 

materials 

(cost). 


$2,694,540 


176,647 


9,957 
221, 654 
122,183 

9,823 

1,930 

35 

17,377 

29,928 

1,575 

18,684 

75 

25,050 

1,140 

100 

117,380 

99,683 

52,878 

9,713 

9,653 
473,077 
111,717 
161,453 
11,712 

3,170 

181 

14,198 

3,306 

25 

79,947 
45,780 
20.041 
so;  383 
92,667 

230 

5,038 

426 

306,703 

81,624 


14,919 

13,425 

262,384 

4,854 

31,601 

225 


Freight 
(cost). 


$1,936,348 


29,224 
5,890 


62,943 
13,427 

8,000 


13 
11,521 
4,965 


31,787 

5,800 

246,842 


118,248 
68,295 
11,444 


805 
470,842 
123,699 
67,651 
101,634 


81,550 
200 


8,325 
19,688 
45,199 
9,810 
8,663 


67,134 
"72,'694 


8,680 
16,681 
86,319 

14,026 

108,637 

10 
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MATERIALS  USED — continued. 

PEODUCTS. 

Planing  mills  and  remanufactures. 

Aggregate 
value. 

Logging  or  timber  camps. 

Totalcost. 

Bough  lumber,  pur- 
cliased. 

Mill  sup- 
plies 
(cost). 

All  other 

materials 

(cost). 

Fieight 
(cost). 

Totaa 
value. 

Logs  (scaled 
measure- 
ment) cut    . 
for  use  in 
sawmUl  (M 
fectB.  M.).i 

Logs  (scaled  measure- 
ment) cut  Jor  sale  as  logs. 

Fence  posts. 

Mfeet 
B.  M. 

Cost. 

Mtoet 
B.M. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

19,896,470 

575,540 

$7,132,068 

$1,359,013 

$1,243,274  1  $162,115 

$580,022,690 

$61,531,951 

24,582,093 

3,398,676 

$25,475,389 

17,483,268 

$1,253,167 

1 

202,542 

300 

4,093 

463,904 

174,242 

22,686 
26,427 
27,346 
93,340 
98,069 

64,393 
722,175- 
125 
243,211 
231,967 

15,434 

120,047 

58,267 

300 

1,651 

70,129 

54,304 

4,996 
582 

241 
29,404 
43.737 

7,115 
7,220 
125 
9,910 
9,156 

23,628  1            600 

15,939,814 

246,380 

960,778 

28,066,171 

18,276,891 

1,763,791 
1,662,254 
430,443 
10,901,660 
14,435,563 

2,834,506 
7,081,470 
688,078 
14,659,662 
5,610,772 

20,700 
14,539,000 
35,192,374 
17,937,683 
2,760,339 

4,903,714 
40,569,335 
33,183,309 
24,035,639 
10,903,783 

3,024,674 

19,624 

:        7,519,431 

1,116,884 

1,315,364 

13,310,413 
15,731,379 
12,667,992 
12,483,908 
31,642,390 

401,170 
6,791,451 

275,190 
21,680,120 
16,278,240 

133,044 
5,888,441 
13,040,860 
49,572,512 

14,933,472 

44,395,766 

426,433 

292,933 

788,089 

1,033,078 

1,000 

50,957 

1,437,257 

1,065,685 

95,213 
52,109 
26,581 
669,205 
1,116,895 

81,123 
97,829 
2,796 
132,667 
86,242 

73,200 

603,442 

30,000 

3,000 

2 
3 

2,442 
24,067 
49,393 

2,600 
100 
13,605 
15,288 
12,470 

2,875 
213,118 

35,942 
1,397,754 
1,325,716 

19,225 
627,618 

21,075 

304,237 

1,267,184 

272,249 
439,550 
142,906 
181,415 
46,666 

4 

39,787 
6,177 

1,215 
932 
1,350 
4,524 
3,925 

5,682 
38,410 

369,636 
70,026 

15,090 
25,745 
13,500 
48,298 
39,970 

54,403 
483,011 

72 
519 

57,314 
31,265 

1,500 
6,525 

416,786 
328,730 

7,500 
67,219 

10,250 
2,363,063 

920 
124,713 

5 
6 

7 

128,564 
5,400 
11,120 
2,660 

1,005,000 

31,696 

200 

47,400 

1,300 

10,313 

630 

1,209 

562 

32,400 

3,378 

25 

4,420 

165 

a 

9 

350 
1,892 

19,191 
25,917 

11,082 

1,770 

250 

825 

2,000 

132,932 
246,773 

83,903 
16,822 
10,000 
31,362 
30,000 

10 

11 

12 

18,826 

13 

14 

11,128 
17,930 

223,489 
206,778 

7,952 
7,907 

1,860 
8,126 

15 
16 

17 

303,868 
305,329 
199,820 
87,157 

91,239 
496,557 
219,793 
210,611 
181,616 

15,620 

17,633 
5,155 
8,495 
5,572 

5,186 
37,427 

9,229 
32,862 
13,144 

259,331 
71,379 

171,990 
73,897 

81,534 
369,612 
156,688 
105,744 
119,551 

12,922 

183,523 

16,248 

3,699 

4,287 
48,738 
49,392 
69,239 
33,016 

11,500 

27,173 

48,616 

10,082 

9,561 

3,428 
44,358 
13,413 
34,401 
24,720 

4,120 

4,442 
1,811 
1,500 

2,174,364 

1,868,346 

1,830,031 

172,016 

313,360 
4,883,022 
5,475,997 
1,358,441 

547,874 

245,560 

312,286 

1,981,921 

494,678 

101,692 

93,644 

1,328,328 

1,084,639 

1,483,502 

503,981 

197,043 
750 

321,418 
33,135 
76,944 

341,849 

1,040,148 

262,644 

435,630 

1,475,674 

12,688 
467,869 

12,767 

499,949 

1,235,667 

2,872 

199,183 

817,229 

1,602,874 

705,106 

1,612,398 

5,990 

11,289 

41,351 
112,329 
126,368 

569,621 

683,941 

1,387,807 

10,750 

1,166 

18 
19 

10,400 
13,978 

12,125 

6,505,427 

3,928,997 

41,200 

44,870 

1,003 
1,924 

1,687 

448,676 

262,587 

2,120 

3,024 

20 
21 

1,990 

33,849 

300 

1,227 
4,329 

10,391 

166,068 

311,220 

9,329 

32,055 

21,538 

105,484 

1,562,500 

3,606,177 

92,313 

166,777 

102,100 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 

56,809 
20,010 
13,725 

396,342 
450,328 
372,700 
146,768 
251,764 

4,0C0 

1,716 

600 

18,525 
39,389 
16,906 
4,990 
10,557 

49,711 
19,455 
7,200 

332,595 
376,836 
338,249 
46,938 
195,932 

4,043 
435 

6,275 

12,731 
37,982 
8,e03 
48,666 
29,208 

1,555 
120 
250 

50,471 
30,765 
21,906 
49,331 
25,224 

1,500 

1,047,787 

167,243 

14,817 

901,915 

250,478 

333,310 

1,484,969 

3,590,663 

176,365 

142,551 

63,080 

2,049,253 

1,280,443 

400 

81,755 

478,935 

9,989,766 

1,068,753 

2, 44a,  487 

308,723 

18,722 

43,772 
484 

407,215 
11,010 

8,260 

36,791 

1,000 

110,384 

3,230 

285,993 

46,015 

323,034 

23,400 
1,627 

806 

7,476 

250 

12,112 

498 

39,420 

2,821 

29,431 

3,965 
244 

29 
30 

31 

545 
4,746 
3,942 
1,833 
1,400 

51,692 
19,892 
10,686- 
223,337 
73,298 

260 

4,196 

929 

11,942 

27,138 

42 

1,725 

24,050 

1,624,815 

29,518 
190,411 

462,428 
127, 739 
175,342 
1,377,952 
707,311 

2,300 
35,817 

9,290 
219, 124 
182,446 

400 

17,068 

193,226 

9,588,517 

268,430 
1,659,596 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 

91,767 

140 

828,507 

234,696 

78 
323,157 
478,217 
307,959 

310,075 

1,126,733 

225 

40 

7,285 

63,920 

25,405 

140 

29,403 

129,913 

78 

17,717 

16,810 

146,587 

8,580 

106,471 

225 

40 

1,610 

832 

39 

50,383 
8,062 

727,761 
64,733 

64,291 
40,050 

17,052 

757,098 
235,950 

96,395 
26,780 

40 
41 

42 

17,583 

40,033 

4,563 

12,744 
57,007 

246,974 
438,846 
52,778 

260,430 
829,991 

57,916 

15,407 

103,202 

6,528 
189,331 

560 
7,154 
5,392 

34,537 
940 

22,900 
29,711 
82,100 

39,512 
1,272,883 

2,915 
4,874 
4,185 

6,358 
110,827 

43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 

1  For  total  value  ol  saw  logs  produced,  see  Table  6. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  30.— LUMBER  AND  TIMBER  PRODUCTS— DETAILED 


e= 

STATE  OE  TEEKITOBY. 

PBODTTCTS— continued. 

Logging  or  timber  camps— Continued. 

Hemlock  bark. 

Oai  bark. 

Railway  ties. 

Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone poles. 

Charcoal. 

All  other 
products 
(value). 

« 

Amount 
received 
for  con- 
tract work. 

Cords. 

Value. 

Cords. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

1 

tJnited  States  . . . 
AlSi^azxift. ...... 

391,691 

$2,347,463 

69,873 

$470,722 

36,445,308 

$12,413,793 

2,080,482 

$2,383,276 

1,687,443 

$112,401 

$4,162,166 

$2,923,576 

?. 

945,404 

242,605 

1,300 

706 

37,137 

1,200 

3 

4 

Ariy.nTlfl, 

87,446 
2,486,754 
1,363,440 

15,500 
633,960 

10,780 

342,813 

2,702,493 

50,000 
676,840 
300,000 
357,670 

26,000 

35,942 
804,691 
340,154 

5,976 
240,610 

6,466 
119,772 
899,764 

.12,900 
274,552 
132,880 
126,318 
14,400 

S 

19,933 
166,611 

750 

32,110 

7,380 

48  854 

107,944 

1,600 
141,515 

156,425 
169,305 

5,000 
23,612 

fi 

16,695 

189,353 

4,919 

6,950 

7 

R 

650 

2,820 

61,538 

800 

140 

4,194 

84,207 
91 

160,534 

1,826 

130 

6,735 

141,446 
83 

0,000 
00,000 
2,000 

600 

4,775 

600 

0 

Delaware 

10 

Florida 

840 
6,320 

11 

12 

96 

^?. 

i» 

Illinois       

3,200 

14 

IS 

118 

900 

80 

40 

16,975 
2,101 

1,400 

ifi 

Iowa. ... 

17 

IS 

180 

1,120 

1,943 

12,424 

3,765,777 

1,173,600 

162,382 

142,345 

263,275 
2,969,436 
1,108,633 
2,812,000 
1,110,028 

166,791 

1,461,718 

388,644 

43,567 

66,237 

84,763 
936,310 
386,111 
1,126,308 
322,760 

48,230 

10,200 

65,000 

19,281 

2,840 

3,284 
821,551 
347,125 

1,500 
25,300 

120,000 

10,335 
68,600 
26,288 
2,931 

4,735 

830,841 

276,030 

900 

18,030 

40,000 

89,i8i 
218,218 
243,148 

35,341 

44,358 
306,582 
230,309 
137,800 

30,660 

28,800 

608,943 

21,386 

7,108 

67,143 
179,819 
716,783 

19 

Louisiana 

nn 

Maine              

19,080 
9,365 

738 
93,808 

99,548 
64,765 

4,790 
601,494 

65 
12,625 

260 
10,640 

25,300 
43,600 

3,000 
250,000 

2,024 
■3,070 

600 
16,800 

21 

iWfl.TTlaTid 

7?, 

Massaohusetts 

Michigan 

va 

1A 

MiTiTifisnta, 

?,5 

?,« 

Missouri. 

37,614 

2,633 

4,000 
56,230 

77 

Montana. 

?« 

Nebraska 1 

29 
80 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

3,645 

22,570 

56 
140 

380 
626 

85,856 
77,075 
71,083 

164,176 

105,600 

268,203 

85,700 

1,796;  276 

217,200 

167,476 

96,000 

3,786,126 

3,974,601 

30,221 
32,011 
11,860 

66,478 
32,836 
92,838 
21,527 
712,486 

94,134 

47,863 

37,918 

1,437,948 

1,038,293 

3,094 
12,675 
1,379 

16,726 
3,590 
2,800 
12,653 
60,376 

10,730 
1,220 

6,635 
61,475 
2,707 

39,385 

6,990 

6,000 

20,614 

126,710 

34,200 
1,196 

1,000 

160 

464,206 
63,845 

115,605 
800 

31 

New  Mexico 

n 

NewYork 

23,650 
129 

141,949 
674 

270 
753 
960 

2,220 
4,386 
7,466 

167,028 

13,113 

8,445 

62,055 

780,213 

36,055 

28,606 

15,8-2 

170,648 

8,000 

11,316 
66,242 
4,800 

33 

Nortli  Carolina 

Ohio 

34 

3,5 

Oregon 

36 

121, 103 
150 

756,693 
900 

15,956 

121,320 

992,184 
46,100 

63,774 
6,811 

293,626 

37 

Rhode  Island 

3S 

28,825 

39 

South  Daiota 

40 

Tennessee 

2,637 

14,601 

4,640 

27,470 

67,240 
40,207 

68,967 
24,924 

14,200 

41 

Texas 

42 

Utah 

41 

Vermont 

5,492 
265 

33,369 
1,248 

7,700 

403,932 

20,700 

281,028 
337,649 
787,166 
39,495 

2,376 

146,194 

4,160 

103,940 
96,916 

276,507 
18,722 

1,263 
8,971 
22,224 

22,484 
229,601 

838 
20,404 
28,007 

57,332 
282,753 

121,645 

11,764 

13,335 

67,800 
146,691 

131,008 
39,723 
33,216 

100 
15,980 
218,206 

128,858 
70,605 

44 

Virgmla 

7,706 

39,209 

4.5 

Washington 

4fi 

West  Virginia 

65,683 
65,416 

328,854 
283,068 

8,034 

63,973 

47 

Wisconsin 

4R 

49 

All  other  states  and 
territories. 

LUMBER  AND  TIMBER  PRODUCTS. 

SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905-Continued. 
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PBODUCTS — continued. 


Sawmills. 


Total  value. 


1371,282,413 


Sawed  lumber 
used  or  dressed 
in  planing  milli 
(MleetB.M.J 


10,325,370 


Sawed  lumber  sold  (or 
to  be  sold)  rough. 


Mfeet 
B.  M. 


21,904,736 


Value. 


$288,935,200 


Staves. 


Thousands. 


2,464,689 


Value. 


$19,082,641 


Headings. 


Sets. 


125,353,528 


Value. 


$7,436,259 


Thousands.      Value. 


646,879 


$3,169,973 


Shingles. 


Thousands. 


14,393,352 


Value. 


$23,712,609 


10,191,148 

210,176 

721,892 

16,642,247 

11,975,177 

1,250,087 

953,667 

306,040 

8,332,819 

10,481,738 

1,071,676 
4,368,597 
432,773 
13,561,263 
2,333,242 

20,700 
11,031,945 
17,043,378 
13,289,468 
2,177,503 

3,856,833 
30,768,916 
14,249,044 
16,188,480 

8,236,611 

1,256,654 
'  19,624 
£,680,397 
876,136 
1,030,964 

9,685,422 
10,969,304 
10,839,422 

5,050,712 
25,146,407 

224,805 
4,549,676 

169,047 
16,818,334 
3,657,201 

125,589 
2,881,646 
9,581,491 
25,463,282 

12,448,284 

24,772,822 

90,664 

249,211 


409,626 

2,424 

10, 147 

748,761 

257,406 

30,262 

3,259 

3,365 

183,701 

224,234 

101,808 

54,946 

590 

19,925 

166,240 


34,307 

1,318,628 

138,214 

14,625 

23,790 
264,875 
778,506 
517, 133 
169,045 

111,406 


40,166 
3,511 
18,399 

102,227 
296,253 
24,906 
427,374 
155,328 


164,  «0 

1,695 

65,228 

1,061,538 

415 

145,548 

154,574 

1,046,724 

75,703 

061,838 

1,440 

1,000 


806,082 

5,550 

45,464 

919,863 

802,841 

109,832 
46,852 
25,196 
623,680 
892,163 

93,139 
144,162 

29,110 
476,948 
112,496 

915 

476,226 

1,135,042 

663,189 

142,240 

163,234 
1,555,683 

796,695 
1,193,318 

371,327 

107,864 
1,020 

361,795 
31,812 
62,614 

394,054 
979,297 
317,424 
556,013 
1,524,9?0 

14,178 
407,910 

11,679 
657,484 
342,345 

10,553 

161,256 

751,173 

1,421,903 

686,287 

1,466,089 

5,990 

12,039 


8,992,710 

203,699 

665,835 

11,610,179 

10,453,148 

1,148,929 

751,624 

276,436 

7,525,016 

9,459,349 

903,974 

2,434,264 

380,138 

10,521,893 

2,050,972 

15,075 

8,453,767 

14,413,281 

9,399,818 

1,889,210 

3,319,890 
21,766,967 
11,764,974 
14,743,402 

4,984,700 

1,157,299 
15,617 

4,789,187 
619,972 
877,286 

6,601,327 
9,819,281 
7,183,960 
4,523,891 
21,695,248 

207,116 

4,194,698 

162,731 

11,109,593 

3,323,403 

115,569 
2,352,071 
8,169,308 
12,280,710 

10,960,773 

20,432,314 

83,260 

232,336 


30,828 


257,730 
5,379 


3,068 
8,516 
21,432 


126, 096 

5,599 

158,526 

800 


101,397 
36,380 
80,898 
18,664 

3,785 

279,138 

7,450 

36,580 

197,271 


21,703 


69,226 
13,637 

248,370 
6,000 

256,769 

600 
1,050 


219,466 
3,900 


12,450 
96,648 
30,789 

44,573 
60,981 


441,620 


703,860 


37,867 


2,772,964 
28,223 


10,928,596 
452, 191 


1,166,701 
20,419 


1,626 
'22,'876' 


8,954 
47,641 
112,897 


47,600 

10,000 

232,900 

647,051 


4,750 

200 

14, 121 

36,446 


500 


744,716 

33,680 

707, 110 

4,800 


3,217,858 
"6,"68i,'967 


168,418 
"297,'767' 


14,542 
"62,'664' 


1,440,873 

289,945 

373, 193 

76,937 

17,497 
1,745,786 

46,000 

529,510 

1,362,111 


106,234 


454,448 
55,298 

1,658,598 
47,000 

1,354,600 

8,000 
6,900 


2,786,108 
118,000 


5,365,020 

2,630,475 

3,953,612 

71,600 

386,000 

20,760,572 

1,462,260 

3,824,012 

15,126,397 


242,609 

128,980 

161, 181 

2,985 

17,373 
889,269 

76,138 
456,899 
969,742 


22,626 


721 
395 

2,231 

148, 720 

1,000 


38,907 


2,107,100 


4,499,618 
846,000 

4,077,888 
450,000 

8,275,464 


23,685 


5,516,317 
70,000 


66,171 
602,063 
112,231 

655,208 
368,326 


87,500 
9.811,816 
1,500,000 

651,680 
11,134,699 


48,387 


4,398 


265, 141 
39,200 

174,364 
23,000 

476,026 


1,430 

2,000 

204,822 

46 

1,625 


13,000 


112,093 
926 


161,676 


1,125 


124,533 
'364,'2i5' 


269,706 
737,689 

960 
6,225 

360 
188,652 
364,378 

41,972 

12,408 

300 

3,660 

35,404 


126,104 


3,892 
3,120 

8,830 

1,023,451 

8,300 


227,357 


43,775 

801,866 

467,728 

6,677 

9,186 

1,285,175 

290,127 

50,664 

74,036 

4,586 


32,390 


1,607 


783,984 
8,000 


2,396 
362, 164 
44,000 

37,720 
489,416 


300 

'23,' ore' 


15 

40 

700 


2,278 


19,860 

10,000 

837,096 

1,350 

12,375 


1,660 
'i67,'822' 


100 

600 

4,900 


16,318 


16,027 

31,411 

960 

53,241 
192, 189 
2,820 
117,511 
111,270 

620 
71,736 

2C0 
34,936 
75,926 

550 

16,290 

30,338 

8,367,457 

24,630 

445,698 

1,071 


207,101 
6,477 


547,301 
874,285 

2,875 
17,843 

2,200 
451,884 
672,572 

66,044 

28,393 

760 

7,666 

68,347 


7,827 


35,433 

146,637 

1,900 

120,791 
665,709 
9,340 
174,883 
271,144 

1,838 

186,296 

680 

61,045 

133,428 

1,180 

34,852 

187,422 

12,203,631 

62,666 

759,031 

3,240 


88,655 

1,633,958 

956,900 

29,761 

18 
19 
20 
21 

24,585 
2,368,071 
423,940 
112,301 
163,728 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

Tor  total  value  of  sawed  lumber  produced,  see  Table  11. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  30.— LUMBER  AND  TIMBER  PRODUCTS— DETAILED 


STATE  OB  TEEEITOET. 


United  States. 


Alabama.. 

Alaska 

Arizona. . . 
Arkansas., 
California. , 


Colorado 

Connecticut . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho  

Illinois 

Indian  Territory. 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Missouri. 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina . 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 


West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

All  other  states  and  ter- 
ritories. 


PEODUCTS — continued. 


Sawmills— Continued. 


Laths, 


2,647,847 


24,569 


5,635 
62, 594 
16,962 

17,171 

475 

320 

20,975 

28,569 

16, 137 
16,572 


2,960 
68,807 


15,837 
151,403 
237, 173 

13,616 

4,877 

236,343 

31)8, 843 

60, 410 

22,609 

15,648 


19,082 
12,977 
12, 654 

55, 233 

31,907 

8,671 

76,915 

219, 630 


20, 177 

955 

21,216 

9,567 

929 
18,649 
37,994 
229,720 

66,325 

416,282 

660 


Value. 


85,435,968 


Square  feet. 


988,537,777     $6,096,207 


Value. 


All  other 
products 
(value). 


$11,383,077 


42,045 


13,967 
89,013 
17,266 

45,182 
2,115 
765 
38,766 
39,373 

40,696 
51,262 


2,200,000 


34,013,000 


1,320,000 


6,600,000 


8,321 
157,507 


39,876 
294,825 
533,511 

26,364 

14,209 
496, 187 
785,966 
86,836 
37,866 

26,333 


51,277 
37, 160 
34, 615 

140,604 
47,899 
21,734 
127,018 
521,718 


32, 776 
3,107 

46,669 
9,738 

2,293 

63,577 

74, 773 

380,100 

137,088 

824,249 

2,345 


90,774,655 


40,186,626 
12,300,000 
46,968,160 
10,000,000 

16,692,941 
167,685,000 


11,626,000 
27,423,985 


633,000 


122,134,336 
22, 622, 313 
21,892,644 


16,800,000 


120,817,600 
1,600,000 


8,000,000 

5,000,000 

81,000 

17,500,000 
94, 664, 182 


20,000 


77,600 


46, 798 


621, 130 


1,015,586 


179,948 
51,499 

143, 424 
90,000 

114,549 
769,816 


98,000 
294, 858 


2,752 


718,026 
232,620 
201,844 


34,600 


620,876 
6,400 


23,600 

27,250 

1,296 

55,000 
641,856 


336,244 


42,090 
176,370 
617,429 

47,410 

127,732 

4,610 

240,700 

68,667 

12,632 
153,320 

14,080 
435,431 

39,778 

1,860 

196,241 

213,433 

1,478,576 

29,620 

172,400 
1,136,461 
181,164 
102,914 
166,959 

12, 120 

1,305 

412,672 

46,367 
116, 663 

862,520 
82, 173 
451,025 
140,174 
643,994 

3,676 
39,221 

1,404 

1,063,547 

61,462 

1,652 
248,799 
131,095 
383,814 

214,656 
588,053 


16,875 


Amount 

received 

for  custom 

sawing. 


$6,041,479 


101,571 


41,443 
64,407 

5,691 
49,603 

5,895 
14,701 
55,611 

48,330 

52,561 

4,126 

203,276 

11,838 

3,775 
264,873 

17,467 
239,974 

30,606 

167, 500 
574,908 
962,663 
68,618 
50,291 

53,075 

2,702 

202, 166 

28,009 

600 

602,705 
117, 124 
301, 462 
13,396 
237,702 

4,175 

86,518 

1,125 

189,690 

6,770 

4,895 
100, 181 
126,816 
52,600 

325, 173 

653,261 

1,819 


Planing  mills. 


Total  value. 


$167,208,326 


4,960,677 

35,204 

202,944 

10,025,170 

4,974,998 

484,479 
80,969 

103,328 
2,264,594 
2, 686, 641 

1,490,581 

2,273,323 

12,400 

816,984 

3,230,864 


1,332,691 

16,280,650 

2,818,184 

400,820 

733,521 

4,917,397 

13,468,268 

6,488,618 

2,119,298 

1,522,460 


791,247 

73,506 

269,683 

2,723,076 
4,511,597 
1,395,260 
6,948,227 
2,905,420 


2,099,324 

43,063 

2,712,533 

11,340,696 

7,055 
2,925,040 
2,980,434 
14, 119, 464 

1,416,435 

17,179,467 

27,046 

25,000 


Finished  lum- 
ber, flooring, 
ceiling,  etc. 
(value). 


$137,591,663 


Eemanulac- 
tured  prod- 
ucts (value). 


$19,134,806 


Amount 

received . 

for  custom 

planing, 

etc. 


4,796,689 

28,204 

202,944 

9,263,469 

3,512,830 

380,679 

47,986 

19,050 

2,025,640 

2,611,850 

1,469,962 

612,933 

2,700 

598,638 

2,839,340 


994,253 

15,973,627 

1,540,811 

236,065 

488,843 
3,943,395 
13,042,434 
6,136,675 
2,000,720 

1,374,655 


425,494 

66,006 

229,125 

2,116,530 
4,273,644 
918,948 
5,188,860 
2,553,257 


160,523 
7,000 


758,5.30 
1,437,134 

100,800 
31,604 
84,028 

234,600 
72,160 

20,000 

1,659,092 

8,600 

202,766 

391,344 


330,215 

256,923 

1,262,416 

160, 480 

235,327 
928,320 
387,681 
345,043 
109,327 

147,007 


352,572 
4,100 
40,458 

580,106 
230,087 
461,240 
766,242 
328,342 


2,030,469  i 

42,648 

1,691,430 

11,280,911 

6,370 
2,097,739 
1,620,499 
13,330,388 

1,326,860 

14,197,858 

26,546 

26,000 


60, 102 


1,008,043 
51,460 


811,993 

1,353,553 

767,204 

83,180 
2,936,517 


$481,958 


4,366 


3,165 
25,034 

3,000 
1,480 
250 
4,554 
2,641 

619 
1,298 
1,200 
15,690 

180 


8.223 
50,200 
14,957 

4,285 

9,351 
45,682 
28, 153 
6,900 
9,251 

798 


13,181 
3,400 


26,440 
7,966 

25,072 
3,126 

23,821 


18,763 

416 

13,060 

8,225 

685 
15,308 
6,382 
21,872 

6,395 

46,082 

500 
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POWER. 

Nnm- 
berol 
estab- 
Uah- 
ments 
report- 

Total 
horse- 
power. 

Owned. 

Rented. 

Furnished 
to  other 
estalilish- 
ments 
(horse- 
power). 

Engines. 

■Water  wheels. 

wato,.™,^!-.,,..         Electric  mo- 

Other 
power 

(horse- 

Electric mo- 
tors. 

Other 
Mnd 
(horse- 
power). 

Steam. 

3as  and  gasoline. 

tors. 

Num- 
ber. 

Horse- 
power. 

Nimi- 
ber. 

Horse- 
power. 

Num- 
ber. 

Horse- 
power. 

Num- 
ber. 

Horse- 
power. 

Num- 
ber. 

Horse- 
power. 

power)  . 

Num- 
ber. 

HoTse- 
power. 

18,203 

1,504,693 

50,991 

335 

2,223 

73,126 

51,381 

5,436 
3,829 
2,274 
31,771 
44,323 

9,607 
16,776 

1,877- 
38,858 

8,955 

216 

36,695 

80,518 

69,300 

8,492 

15,283 
96,821 
49,175 
64,715 
23,342 

7,285 

210 

24,057 

4,441 

2,997 

49,891 
57,839 
42,226 
38,448 
60,425 

831 
27,671 

636 
49,079 
40,974 

1,056 
33,176 
36,143 
123,817 

31,246 

84,685 

616 

625 

23,802 

1,377,722 

174 

.■1,735 

2,496 

103,657 

1 

20 

472 

13,642 

2,332 

34 

1,098 

2,587 

3,165 

1 

572 

6 

6 
836 
288 

86 
102 

74 
178 
695 

91 
265 

39 
769 

49 

4 

821 
387 
716 
201 

283 
692 
192 
610 
365 

38 

4 

336 

111 

23 

796 

1,195 

820 

353 

1,167 

20 
432 

18 

1,007 

294 

41 
417 
790 
815 

624 

549 

24 

3 

888 

6 

19 

1,212 

553 

139 

100 

78 

404 

1,066 

123 
342 

48 

879 

78 

4 

1,003 

768 

479 

255 

210 
1,125 
330 
882 
522 

51 

5 

270 

104 

29 

731 
1,494 
1,003 

534 
1,403 

21 

606 

22 

1,225 

461 

37 

273 

989 

1,418 

749 

837 

24 

3 

50.026 

310 

2,223 

72,436 

49,37a 

5,256 
2,840 
2,274 
29,751 
43,856 

9,287 
16,436 

1:877 
38,037 

8,820 

216 

35,567 

79,004 

34,755 

8,457 

9,506 
91,932 
48,704 
64;  362 
22,937 

6,742 
180 
14,704 
3,531 
2,973 

33,756 
56,433 
41,551 
36,403 
56,805 

677 
26,435 

636 
47,109 
40,235 

869 
16,594 
34,681 
119,224 

30,863 

78,096 

578 

405 

o              in  1 

22 
1 

680 
25 

1 

6 

155 

220 

30 

3 

500 

4 

3 

9 

2 

28 

42 
1,295 

8 
16 

639 
468 

5 

1                             1 

2 

95 

150 

280 

6 

180 

7 

1 

15 

39 

914 

1 

30 

30 

8 

9 

' 

41 
3 

1 
9 

1,84,5 
45 

80 
178 

1 

175 

100 

10 

8 
4 

422 
105 

11 

2 
1 

35 
5 

100 

12 

3 

157 

7S 
12 
45 

13 

14 

6 

144 

10 
3 

176 
55 

15 
4 

211 
SO 

15 
30 

2 

50 

225 

15 

16 

17 

5 

2 

23 

88 
24 
486 

6 

1 

701 

255 

20 

33,161 

27 
12 
12 
2 

7 
49 
4 
8 
6 

683 
636 
213 
35 

63 

1,207 

421 

318 

74 

47 
935 

.56 

IS 

19 

1 

20 

1 

50 

615 

432 

■M 

21 

6 
11 

1 

86 
162 
20 

196 
44 

1 
1 
2 

6 

1 

229 

30 

1 

383 
49 
10 
44 
89 

5 

5,618 

3,420 

30 

30 

32 

543 

30 

9,082 

807 
24 

15,012 

1,179 

302 

1,779 

2,577 

164 
271 

20 
100 

102 
50 
120 

22 

23 

24 

5 

26 

2 

18 

281 

26 

27 

4 

5 

89' 

98 

4 

62 

i' 

s" 

120 

26" 

150 

65 

29 
30 

31 

25 
3 
9 
3 

20 

609 
95 

271 
73 

606 

5 
3 
4 

3 
10 

24' 

101 
57 
S2 
38 

302 

825' 

5 


136 

277 
75 

32 

33 

1 
6 
3 

50 
145 
110 

34 

10 
25 

30 

35 

100 
140' 

36 

m 

37 
38 

4 

2 

58' 

19 

27' 

642' 

is' 

4 

""i,'i9o' 

670 

io" 

60 

i' 

so' 

40' 

5' 

39 
40 

8 

406 

18 

41 

8 

69 

2 

2 

187 

16,218 

926 

1,707 

177 

5,602 

38 

220 

42 
43 
44 

14 
2 
8 

1 
9 

349 
43 
130 

40 

136 

ii' 

137 

3 
13 

398' 

2,214 

41 
382 

95' 

400 

170 
20 

105 

S5 
164 

1 

2 

1 

4 

37 

70 
60 

1 

46 

46 

245 

757 

4'; 

::::::: 

48 
49 



TIMBER  REGIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


By  Henry  Gannett,  Geographer,  United  States  Geological  Survey. 


/The  country,  considered  in  a  broad  way,  naturally 
separates  itself  into  certain  timber  regions,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Northeastern  states,  including  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
northeastern  part  of  this  region  is  forested  with  coni- 
fers, mainly  white  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock,  becoming 
mixed  in  the  southern  part  with  hard  woods,  while  in 
southern  New  Jersey  yellow  pines  are  found. 

(2)  The  Lake  states — ^Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota — ^whose  northern  portions  are,  or  were, 
forested  mainly  with  white  pine,  merging  into  hard 
woods  in  the  southern  parts. 

(3)  The  Southern  states,  which  are  characterized  by 
a  broad  belt  of  yellow  pine  of  several  species,  stretch- 
ing from  southern  New  Jersey,  southwest  and  west,  to 
Texas  and  Indian  Territory,  while  the  lowlands  on  the 
coast  and  the  Mississippi  bottoms  are  covered  with 
cypress,  and  the  mountain  regions  are  mainly  covered 
with  hard  woods. 

(4)  The  Central  states,  characterized  by  a  growth 
of  hard  woods,  with  a  varying  adnadxture- of  conifers. 

(5)  The  Rocky  Mountain  region,  where  the  timber 
is  in  the  main  confined  to  the  mountains  and  consists 
almost  entirely  of  conifers  of  several  species,  but  largely 
of  yellow  pine. 

(6)  The  Pacific  Coast  region,  that  is,  those  parts  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  lying  west  of  the 
Cascade  Eange  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  These  forests, 
which  are  by  far  the  heaviest  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world,  consist  almost  entirely  of  conifers,  the 
prevalent  tree  in  Washington  and  northern  Oregon  be- 
ing the  Douglas  fir,  with  some  cedar,  spruce,  and  hem- 
lock; while  in  the  southern  part  of  the  latter  state  yellow 
and  sugar  pine  appear  and  increase  southward.  In  Cali- 
fornia yellow  pine  is  the  predominating  tree,  with  some 
sugar  pine,  incense  cedar,  and  several  species  of  fir, 
and  with  Sequoia  gigantea  in  small  groves  in  the  south- 
em  Sierra  Nevadas;  while  the  redwood  is  found  in  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  coast  north  of  San  Francisco 
bay.\ 

In  Table  1  are  presented  the  statistics  of  timber 
lands  and  cut  over  and  burnt  lands  owned  by  lumber- 
men, as  reported  at  the  census  of  1905. 

The  table  shows  the  amount  of  capital  reported  as 
invested,  by  states,  geographic  divisions,  and  for  the 
United  States  in  timber  lands  and  cut  over  and  burnt 


lands,  and  also  in  the  same  detail  the  stand,  in  millions 
of  feet,  board  measure,  of  merchantable  timber  dis- 
tributed by  species.  The  total  thus  reported  in  the. 
United  States,  257,122.6  million  feet,  is  probably  more 
than  one-tenth  the  amount  now  standing  in  the 
country. 

The  total  area  covered  by  these  holdings,  57,842 
square  miles,  is  about  one-seventeenth  of  the  estimated 
wooded  area  of  the  country.  By  "wooded  area"  is 
not  meant  the  area  covered  by  merchantable  forests, 
which  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  one  concerning 
which  httle  is  known. 

The  amount  given  for  Michigan  represents  probably 
more  than  one-half  the  timber  yet  remaining  in  the 
state.  That  reported  for  Wisconsin  is  about  one-sev- 
enth of  that  estimated  to  be  still  standing,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Filibert  Roth,  is  45  billion 
feet.  That  for  Minnesota  is  about  one-fifth  the  amount 
estimated  for  the  state  by  General  Andrews,  chief  fire 
warden,  who  estimated  in  1896  that  the  state  contained 
24,790  million  feet  of  merchantable  timber.  The 
states  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  South  Dakota  have 
been  canvassed  as  to  their  timber  supplies  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  mills  of  Oregon 
report  a  stand  of  13,580.8  million  feet,  board  measure, 
as  owned,  while  cruisings  in  the  state  indicate  its  total 
stand  of  timber  to  be  215,000  million  feet,  or  more  than 
sixteen  times  as  much.  The  estimate  of  the  stand  in 
Washington  is  195,688  million  feet,  of  which  52,834.4 
million  feet,  between  one-third  and  one-fourth,  is 
reported.  In  South  Dakota  the  timber  is  practically 
all  in  the  Black  Hills,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
and  is  estimated  at  1,502  million  feet.  Of  this  9  mU- 
Kon  only,  or  a  little  over  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  is 
reported.  Nearly  all  this  body  of  timber  is  contained 
within  a  Federal  forest  reserve.  The  above  are  the 
only  estimates  of  the  total  stands  of  states  available  for 
comparison  with  the  returns  from  the  mill  companies, 
and,  as  is  seen,  they  afford  little  basis  for  discussion. 
They  serve  to  demonstrate  only  that,  as  was  stated 
above,  the  average  stand  of  the  lands  reported  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  states  as  a  whole,  but  how 
much  greater  does  not  appear.  They  show,  moreover, 
that  in  old  lumber  regions  like  Michigan  the  lands  are 
reported  much  more  fully  than  in  newer  ones,  such  as 
the  Pacific  Coast  states. 

(639) 
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Table  1.— TIMBER  LANDS,  WITH  STAND  OF  MERCHANTABLE  TIMBER  IN  MILLIONS  OF  FEET,  BOARD  MEASURE, 
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STATE  OR  TERRITORY. 


United  Sfates. 

Northeastern  group . 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. . . 

New  Jersey 

Pelaware 

Lake  group 

Michigan. .  ■ . . 

Wisoonaia 

Minnesota 

Southern  groop 

Maryland. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgiau 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Texas. 

Central  group 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

West  TO  _ 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Missouri 

Pacific  group 

CalUomia. 

Oregon 

Washington 

Misoellaneoua  group . 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Montanft'. . . 

Nebraska, 

NewMexieo. 

South  Dakota... 

Utah 

Wyoming 


CAPITAL  INVESTED. 


Total. 


$451,762,922 


59,704,907 


9,103,107 

12,142,490 

5,143,523 

1,159,858 

84,165 

240,745 

6,835,797 

24,Ha,072 

136,745' 

139,405 

85,998,544 


29,779,597 
28,973,661 
27,245,286 

188,640,775 


257,650 
,259,208 
,219,054 
,899,291 
,674,390 
,297,830 
,074,377 
,069,010 
321,791 
,500,755 
,967,419 


27,052,015 


490,835 

357,553 

843,060 

11,999,891 

3,677,607 

6,112,087 

3,670,982 

77,643,817 


32,345,109 
8,697,139 
36,601,569 

12,722,864 


218,975 

363,505 

s 3,920,965 

24,300 

31,025 

1,000 

5,911,911 

1,250 

2,149,750 

»26,060 

6,745 

68,378 


Timber  lands. 


1427,720,927 


66,610,276 


8,748,038 

11,392,462 

4,994,770 

984,983 

74,355 

222,520 

6,483,652 

23,468,111 


■'lli!;345 
129,050 

79,868,869 


28,390,184 
24,854,763 
26,623,922 

179,233,888 


1,214,120 
5,002,132 
11,971,459 
7,874,933 
9,033,114 
12,676,237 
13,335,453 
27,105,946 
51,579,154 
27,629,724 
11,811,616 

25,876,428 


462,772 

341,853 

813,790 

11,577,457 

3,621,420 

5,962,045 

3,096,091 

73,539,377 


30,884,180 

7,319,266 

35,335,931 

12,593,089 


218,975 

319,065 

3,909,815 

24,300 

16,775 

1,000 

5,890,581 

1,250 

2,117.750 

•24,200 

3,125 

66,^ 


Cut  or  burnt 
over  lands. 


$24,041,995 


3,094,631 


355,069 

760,038 

148,763 

174,875 

9,810 

18,225 

352,145 

1.250,961 

-'  24  4U(1 

10,355 

6,129,675 


1,389,413 

4,118,898 

621,364 

9,406,887 


43,530 

257,076 

247,595 

124,353 

641,276 

621,593 

738,924 

1,963,064 

1,742,637 

1,871,031 

1,165,803 

1,176,587 


16,700 
29,270 
422,434 
56,187 
150,042 
474,891 

4,104,440 


1,460,929 
1,377,873 
1,265,638 

129,776 


44,440 
» 11, 160 


14,250 
'2i,'336 


32,000 
1,860 
2,«20 
2,125 


1  Less  than  one-tenth  of  a  million. 


>  Includes  $4,000  out  or  burnt  over  lands  in  Nevada. 
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AND  CUT  AND  BURNT  OVER  LANDS,  REPORTED  AS  OWNED  BY  LUMBERMEN,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905. 


QUAOTirr  OF  STANDnjO  iniBEE,  IN  MILLIONS  OF  FEET  B.  M. 

■ — 

Total. 

- 
Yellow  pine. 

Douglas  fli. 

Hemlock. 

Eedwood. 

WUte  pine. 

White  oak. 

Spruce. 

Maple. 

Cypress. 

Cedar. 

All  other. 

267,122.6 

98,046.2 

61,383.0 

15,159.2 

13,298.7 

12,803.8 

11,151.0 

10,851.0 

9,469.7 

8,847.4 

5,777.2 

10,335.4 

1 

15,069.5 

71.5 

3.1 

5,881.8 

1,296.8 

5ia6 

6,469.3 

243.7 

(') 

13.7 

679.0 

2 

3,850.2 

2,081.5 

1,787.7 

242.4 

19.3 

61.0 

1,802.9 

5,177.8 

33.2 

30,198.4 

::::::::::::;; 

3.1 
'* 

1,069.4 
15.3 

uao 

3.2 
3*0* 

266.3 
42&4 

8.2 
211.1 

5.6 

a  3 

3.8 
9.'i' 

9.2 

2,468.8 

1,565.3 

1,416.7 

6.7 

2.7 
41.0 
19.5 

as 

2.7 

o.'i' 

46.9 

29.7 

227.3 

11.5 

45 

3 
4 
6 
6 

7 

30.8 

329.1 
4,345.8 

12a  4 

21.0 

43,1.  (L 

9.1 

2.4 

166.8 

i'62i.'2' 

m'g' 

.-    .     51.1 

(■'■) 

lag 

16.4 
182.3 

,17.4 

3.0 

9 

1? 

6,762.4 

11,012.5 

66.3 

9,212.0 

704  7 

2,273.7 

13 

17,906.8 
6,917.8 
5,373.8 

90,107.6 

■ 

3,528.5 
3,233.9 

2,6ia2 
3,087.6 
6,306.7 

6.3 
148.4 
12.1 

6,194.8 

63.2 

9,142.9 
69.1 

658.2 

9.0 

37.5 

63.0 

1,889.5 

369.8 

14  4 

3,356.6 

14 

15 

3.1 
276.0 

70,982.1 

513.9 

las 

8,711.7 

17 

362.3 
2,573.6 
6,3442 
4,387.3 
4,905.5 
8,626.7 
7,664.9 
13,209.9 
21,901.7 
14,020.1 
6,511.6 

11,428.6 

65.1 
1,948.9 
5,330.3 
3,363.1 
3,690.3 
7,784.4 
6,69a0 
11,618.9 
15,2«.4 
9,071.6 
6,165.1 

355.5 

2.4 

276.0 
186.5 
329.2 
194  0 
23.5 

lao 

8.8 
158.5 
452.6 
102.2 
31.5 

276.0 

46 

39.1 

727.7 

390.2 

842.3 

33.0 

221.3 

6,276.8 

176.7 

19 

141.5 

51.5 

as 

20 

37a  0 

""i 

498.4 

1,133.3 

79.4 

3,isa7 

323.8 
4,277.9 

as 

435.0 

236.4 

299.1 

1,621.1 

11.4 

3,142.0 

0^ 

■>■) 



9fi 

97 

11.2 
2.1 

1,969.1 

.494.5 

1,048.3 

3.5 

135.7 

29 

112.4 
59.0 

183.2 
6,169.8 
1,220.2 
2,393.6 
2,29a  4 

98,952.5 

51.6 

a  5 

39.5 
27.6 
68.1 
1,921.5 
549.4 
1,1840 
487.9 

21.4 
29.5 
113.5 
4440 
439.8 
969.5 
1,124  3 

913.1 

^n 



1.6 
1.0 
1.0 

t1 

a  6 

T) 

45.0 
62.6 
100.7 
147.2 

19,894.1 

1,666.0 
167.0 
136.1 

44.0 

1,048.3 

^T 

1.4 

1.2 

132.5 

«2.1 

14 

Ifi 

398.5 

16 

56,867.6 

32.0 

13,298.7 

2,963.3 

4,983.7 

17 

32,537.3 
13,580.8 
52,834.4 

u,.36ao 

17,044  5 
1,083.0 
1,766.6 

6,743.0 

1,27a  8 
9,552.2 
46,044.6 

4,512.3 

13,298  7 

ia2 

2,682.1 
271.0 

28.8 

913.1 

18 

263.5 
4,720.2 

lao 

19 

32.0 

40 

a  9 

71.0 

41 

204.6 

210.8 

4,211.3 

3.5 

L7 

0.1 

6,050.2 

as 

1,607.6 

*9.2 

2.9 

63.6 

204.6 

188.0 

4,209.3 

4? 

22.8 

41 

• 

2.0 

44 

3.5 

ao 

45 

as 
ai 

46 

47 

463.9 

4,512.3 

8.0 

66.0 

a  5 

48 

49 

1,601.6 
9.1 
2.9 
63.6 

6.0 

50 

::;::::::::::.;.......... 

<ai 

51 

61? 

ra 

'Includes  tl.OOO  timber  lands  in  North  Dakota. 


<  Includes  one-tenth  of  a  million  ta  North  Dakota. 
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WHITE   PINE. 

This,  the  most  valuable  of  the  common  species  of 
timber,  has  its  home  ia  northern  New  England  and  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  Lake. states — ^Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota.  Much  of  New  York,  espe- 
cially the  Adirondack  region,  contained  white  pine 
originally,  but  from  this  state  it  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  Its  habitat  stretches  southward,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  down 
through  the  higher  parts  of  PennsylTania,  well  into 
West  Virginia,  in  which  state  there  are  still  consider- 
able bodies  of  this  timber,  and  it  is  found  in  small 
amount  in  the  high  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 

White  pine,  formerly  the  most  abundant  tree  in 
New  England,  has  become,  by  persistent  lumbering 
through  many  decades,  greatly  reduced  in  quantity. 
In  Maine  the  holdings  of  lumbermen,  which  probably 
include  most  of  the  remaining  stand  of  this  species, 
amount  to  only  a  trifle  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
feet.  In  New  Hampshire  the  holdings  reported 
amount  to  87  millions,  or  one-fourth  of  those  of  Maine. 
In  Vermont  they  are  trifling,  and  in  Massachusetts  48 
millions,  all  of  which  is  doubtless  second  or  third 
growth.  The  holdings  reported  from  New  York  are 
still  less  than  those  of  Massachusetts,  being  only  37 
millions.  In  Pennsylvania  the  holdings  reported  are 
only  77  million  feet. 

In  West  Virginia,  which  is  known  to  contain  quite  a 
body  of  untouched  white  pine,  situated  in  the  most 
elevated  region  of  the  state,  there  are  only  10  millions 
reported  by  the  lumber  companies. 

The  greatest  bodies  of  white  pine  in  the  country  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Lake 
states,  the  upper  half  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan, the  entire  area  of  the  upper  peninsula,  and  in 
general  terms  the  northern  halves  of  the  states  of  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota.  Before  lumbering  commenced, 
these  regions  were  covered  with  a  fairly  dense  stand 
of  almost  pure  white  pine,  merging  near  the  lower 
borders  into  hard-wood  forests.  Lumbering  opera- 
tions have  progressed  westward  from  the  East.  The 
lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  has  been  nearly  depleted 
of  this  timber;  the  upper  peninsula  has  been  cut  to  a 
large  extent;  while  Wisconsin  has  suffered  less,  and 
Minnesota  still  less,  from  the  operations  of  lumbermen. 
In  these  three  states  it  is  estimated  that  the  enormous 
amount  of  200,000  milhons  of  feet,  board  measure,  of 
white  pine  has  been  cut  since  1873,  as  is  shown  by 
Table  2,  extracted  from  the  American  Lumberman. 

Of  the  stand  of  white  pine  remaining,  we  have 
estimates  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  but  none  in 
Michigan  later  than  that  of  Professor  Sargent  made 
in  1880,  when  he  estimated  that  the  amount  of  pine 
standing  in  Michigan  was  35  billion  feet,  at  the  same 


time  placing  that  of  Wisconsin  at  41  billion  feet.  In 
1897  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  standing  timber  of 
Wisconsin  by  Dr.  Filibert  Eoth,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  the 
geological  survey  of  Wisconsin.  He  found  15  billion 
feet  of  white  pine  standing  in  the  state  at  that  time. 
Several  estimates  of  the  stand  in  Minnesota  have  been 
made,  the  earhest  one  which  comes  under  my  notice 
having  been  made  by  Professor  Sargent  in  connection 
with  the  United  States  census  of  1880.  His  %ures 
gave  a  total  of  8,170  million  feet  then  standing.  In 
1896  Gen.  C.  C.  Andrews,  state  fire  warden,  estimated 
the  amoimt  at  16,849  million  feet,  or  a  Httle  more  than 
double  that  made  by  Sargent  sixteen  years  earlier. 
Three  years  later,  in  1899,  Mr.  H.  B.  Ayres,  acting  for 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  estimated  that 
there  was  standing  11,190  million  feet,  his  estimate 
agreeing  closely  with  that  of  General  Andrews.  There 
is  probably  50  billion  feet  of  white  pine  standing  in 
the  country.  The  total  amount  reported  as  owned; 
by  lumbermen  is  12,803.8  milUon  feet. 

Tabib  3. — Cut  of  white  pine  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Mivr 
nesota:  187S  to  1905. 


TEAB. 

Total  cut  (M 
leet  B.  M.). 

rEAB. 

Total  cut  (M 
feet  B.  U.). 

Total 

200,998,454 

1889  

8,183,048 
8,254,291 
7,757,917 
7,426,368 
7,053,095 
7,935,033 
7,624,790 
7,662,160 
6,768,857 
6,661,295 
4,806,943 
3,629,473 
3,695,333 
3,879,048 
3,968,553 
3,761,308 
3,993,780 

1888 

1905 

3,663,963 
4,220,917 
4,791,852 
6,294,395 
5,336,448 
6,419,333 
6,056,508 
6,155,300 
6,233,454 
6,726,763 
7,050,669 
6,821,616 
7,326,264 
8,594,223 
7,879,948 
8,597,623 

1887   

1904     

1886 

1903 

1885 

1902 

1884 

1901 

1883 

1900 

1882 

1899 

1881 

1898 

1880 

1897 

1879 

1896 

1878 

1895 

1877 

1894 

1876 

1893 

1875                .  .  . 

1892 

1874 

1891 

1873 J      .  . 

1890 

SPRUCE. 

Spruce  in  the  Eastern  states  is  foimd  mainly  in  New 
England,  in  New  York,  and  in  West  Virginia,  where 
in  recent  years,  since  the  partial  destruction  of  white 
pine,  it  has  become  the  principal  commercial  timber, 
the  amount  annually  cut  far  exceeding  that  of  pine. 
The  estimated  stand  in  these  states  is,  in  round  num- 
bers, 50  bilHon  feet,  of  which  7,517.6  milhon  feet  was 
reported  as  owned  by  lumbermen.  The  cut  in  these 
states  in  the  census  year  was  965  million  feet. 

Spruce  is  found  also  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
where  in  some  places  it  forms  a  notable  component  of 
the  forest. 

It  is  found  also  in  western  Washington  and  Oregon, 
scattered  sparsely  through  the  forests  in  the  interior, 
and  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  forms  a  large  and 
important  component  of  the  forests. 
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HEMLOCK. 

Hemlock  occupies  much  the  same  range  as  does 
white  pine,  being  found  in  the  New  England  and  other 
Northeastern  states,  and  extending  down  the  Appa- 
lachian mountains  as  far  as  southwest  Virginia  or 
North  Carolina.  It  is  found  also  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Great  Lakes  in  considerable  quantity.  It  exists 
in  large  quantities  in  the  forests  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
but  heretofore  has  been  cyt,  at  least  under  its  proper 
name,  to  a  trifling  extent  only,  although  it  is  a  valuable 
timber  and  will  be  appreciated  hereafter. 

Growing  nowhere  as  a  pure  forest,  but  everywhere  in- 
termingled with  other  species,  its  stand  is  a  difi&cult 
thing  to  even  guess,  but  is  doubtless  not  less  than  100 
billion  feet.  The  total  amount  in  the  country  reported 
by  lumbermen  is  15,159.2  million  feet. 

CYPRESS. 

Cypress  is  a  tree  of  low,  marshy  regions.  It  occurs 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  from  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  in  southeastern  Virginia,  nearly  to  the  Kio 
Grande.  It  is  found  in  the  lowlands  and  marshes  of 
the  Mississippi  from  southeastern  Missomi  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

Little  is  known  of  the  amount  of  this  timber,  though 
it  is  of  great  value.  The  total  amount  reported  as 
owned  by  lumbermen  was  8,847.4  million  feet,  and  this 
is  probably  but  a  small  fraction,  probably  not  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  stand. 

SOTJTHEEN   TELLOW   PIKE. 

Yellow  pine,  of  the  species  known  as  long-leaved, 
short-leaved,  loblolly,  and  Cuban,  is  found  in  all  the 
Southern  states,  but  more  than  nine-tenths  of  it  is  in 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas.  In  these  states  it 
occupies  the  Atlantic  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the 
low,  marshy  strips  near  the  coast  occupied  by  cypress, 
while  inland  it  extends  beyond  the  Fall  Line  to  varying 
distances  in  the  Piedmont  region,  passing  slowly  by 
different  stages  of  admixture  into  the  hard -wood  forests 
of  the  interior.  Over  most  of  its  range  it  forms  pure 
forests  of  open  stand,  with  little  or  no  undergrowth. 
The  area  occupied  by  pure  pine  forests  in  the  nine 
states  above  enumerated  is  approximately  150,000 
square  miles,  or  about  100,000,000  acres.  The  average 
stand  of  timber  on  this  area,  from  the  best  information 
obtaiaable,  is  not  far  from  3,000  feet,  board  measure, 
per  acre,  giving  a  total  stand  on  this  area  of  300  billions 
of  feet.  The  holdings  by  lumbermen  of  yellow  pine  in 
1005  in  these  states  showed  a  total  of  70,982.1  million 
feet,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  estimated  stand. 
The  cut  in  the  census  year  1905  was  11,102  million  feet, 
or  4  per  cent  of  the  estimated  stand,  and  16  per  cent  of 
the  amount  held  by  lumbermen. 


HARD   WOODS. 

The  central  part  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  is  a  re- 
gion of  hard  woods,  composed  of  a  great  variety  of 
species.  The  principal  of  these,  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  are  the  oaks,  which,  with  gum,  poplar, 
maple,  cottonwood,  elm,  and  ash,  make  up  the  great 
bulk  of  the  forest.  The  forest  is  nowhere  composed  of 
any  one  species,  but  is  made  up  not  only  of  various 
species  of  hard  woods,  but  of  more  or  less  conifers. 
The  area  in  which  hard  woods  form  a  predominant 
element  of  the  forest  is  large,  comprising  several  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles,  but  it  is  ill  defined.  The 
stand  differs  greatly  in  different  parts;  hence  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  even  a  guess  at  the  amount  of  timber 
of  this  species.  The  amount  reported  as  owned  by 
lumbermen  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  28  billion  feet, 
about  one-half  of  which  consists  of  oak.  This  amount 
reported  by  lumbermen  doubtless  forms  only  a  small 
part  of  the  stand,  which  may  be  five  or  ten  times  as 
great. 

WESTERN   TELLOW   PINE. 

Western  yellow  pine  {Pinus  ponderosa)  is  the  com- 
monest pine  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Coast  states.  Its  range  extends  from  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota  on  the  east  nearly  to  the  coast,  and 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern  boundaries  of  the 
country.  While  many  other  species  are  found  inter- 
mingled with  it  in  the  forests,  it  is  in  most  locahties  the 
predominant  tree,  excepting  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
west  of  the  Cascade  range  and  in  the  redwood  belt  of 
California.  In  some  localities  it  appears  as  a  pure 
growth,  in  others  mingled  with  other  species.  Its  ten- 
dency, however,  is  to  form  pure  growths  of  open  forests 
with  little  underbrush.  It  endures  moderately  arid  con- 
ditions, its  lower  limit  representing  approximately  the 
isohyetal  line  of  20  inches.  In  Washington  and  north- 
ern Oregon  its  western  extension  is  Kmited  by  the 
Cascade  range,  the  moist  conditions  of  the  western 
side  of  that  region  enabling  the  Douglas  fir  and  asso- 
ciate species  to  monopolize  the  ground,  and  in  about 
the  middle  latitude  of  Oregon  the  increasing  tempera- 
ture and  diminishing  rainfall  enable  it  to  cross  the 
Cascade  range  and  to  mingle  with  Douglas  fir  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  state.  Throughout  Cali- 
fornia, excepting  in  the  redwood  strip,  it  is  the  pre- 
dominant tree,  occupying  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  a  belt 
whose  lower  limit  ranges  from  3,000  feet  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  range  to  1,500  feet  in  its  north- 
ern end,  and  extending  upward  to  8,000  or  9,000  feet. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  Cascade  range  contains  a 
mixed  forest,  in  which  yellow  pine  is  a  predominant 
element.  It  is  found  in  the  ranges  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia above  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet. 

In  size  the  tree  varies  greatly  with  localities.  In 
the  Black  Hills,  where  it  forms  pure  growth,  it  is  small, 
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while  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  coast  ranges  in  south- 
ern CaHfornia  it  is  a  good  sized  tree,  commonly  3  to  5 
feet  in  diameter,  but  with  individual  trees  much 
larger,  ranging  up  to  200  and  250  feet  in  height,  and 
cutting  3  to  5  clear  logs  per  tree. 

Most  of  the  logging  in  this  species,  as  well  as  in  the 
sugar  pine,  is  done  for  local  consumption  and  in  a 
small  way;  consequently  there  are  few  distinctive 
features  associated  with  it. 

The  total  supply  of  western  yellow  pine,  which  is 
mainly  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  125  billion  feet.  Of  this,  26,637 
million  feet,  or  about  one-fifth,  was  reported  as  owned 
by  lumbermen. 

SUGAR   PINE, 

Sugar  pine  (Pinus  lambertiana)  is  found  mainly  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  a  belt  ranging 
from  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  southern  portion, 
of  the  range  to  1,500  feet  in  the  northern  part,  its 
upper  limit  being  between  8,000  and  9,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  also  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
coast  ranges  in  the  same  state  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, as  well  as  in  the  southern  portion  of  Oregon.  It 
is  never  found  in  pure  forests,  but  always  intermingled 
with  other  species,  the  principal  of  which  is  yellow 
pine,  which  commonly  forms  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  forest.  Some  Douglas  fir  and  incense 
cedar  is  also  commonly  intermingled. 

The  sugar  pine  is  a  large  tree,  from  5  to  10  feet  in 
diameter,  and  250  feet  in  height,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  it  is  clear.  The  wood  is  fine,  greatly  resembling 
in  many  respects  the  white  pine  of  the  East,  and 
splits  easily,  for  which  reason  it  was  in  early  days 
largely  used  for  shakes,  and  much  of  it  was  culled  from 
the  forest  in  the  mining  days  for  this  purpose,'  involv- 
ing an  enormous  waste  of  valuable  timber. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  cut  mainly  for  local  consump- 
tion, but  at  present  two  or  three  large  companies 
operating  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  regions  are  cutting  this 
timber,  as  well  as  the  other  components  of  the  forest, 
in  large  amounts. 

DOUGLAS    FIR. 

The  Douglas  fir  {Pseudotsuga  taxifolia)  is  found  quite 
generally  distributed  over  the  Kocky  Mountain  country, 
where  it  forms,  however,  but  a  minor  component  of 
the  forest.  Its  home  is  in  western  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, west  of  the  Cascade  range,  whence  it  extends 
nearly  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  altitude  it  extends 
from  the  sea  level  on  Puget  sound  and  the  Columbia 
river  up  to  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet,  dropping  as  the 
latitude  increases.  Under  conditions  most  favorable 
to  its  development  it  forms  pure  forest,  as  in  the  country 
bordering  upon  Puget  sound,  and  thence  southward 


to  the  Columbia.  In  other  localities  the  proportion 
of  fir  to  other  trees  differs  greatly,  and  in  southern 
Oregon,  where  it  is  largely  mixed  with  yellow  and 
sugar  pine,  the  proportion  becomes  small.  The  tree 
is  one  of  the  largest  on  the  Pacific  coast,  being  exceeded 
in  size  only  by  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  or  big  tree,  and  the 
redwood.  The  Douglas  fir  ranges  from  200  to  300  feet 
in  height  and  up  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  although  the 
average  diameter  is  much  less.  Growing  in  close  stand 
the  clear  height  is  great,  six  logs  being  frequently  cut 
from  a  tree.  The  stand  is  heavy,  50,000  feet  to  the 
acre  on  entire  townships  being  not  uncommon.  The 
timber  is  of  great  strength,  and  is  used  largely  for 
dimension  timber  in  bridges,  and  for  other  purposes 
where  great  strength  is  required.  It  is  transported 
east  in  considerable  quantities  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
also  shipped  to  Asiatic  and  Australian  ports  and  to 
South  America. 

The  stand  of  Douglas  fir  is  estimated  at  about  300 
billion  feet,  of  which  61,383  million  feet  were  reported 
by  the  lumbermen. 

REDWOOD. 

Redwood  (Sequoia  sempervirens)  is  found  only  in  a 
narrow  strip  closely  bordering  the  Pacific  coast,  from 
the  southern  line  of  Oregon  southward  through  Cali- 
fornia nearly  to  San  Francisco  bay,  with  a  few  com- 
paratively small  patches  south  of  the  bay.  The  strip 
ranges  in  width  from  5  to  26  miles,  never  extending 
inland  beyond  the  influence  of  the  coast  fogs.  The 
area  of  the  strip  is  approximately  2,000  square  miles. 
The  characteristics  of  its  habitat  are  those  of  extreme 
moisture,  with  much  rain  in  the  winter  season  and  fogs 
at  all  times  of  the  year. 

The  forest  is  nearly  pure,  practically  the  only  admix- 
ture consisting  of  a  small  percentage  of  red  fir,  or,  as  it 
is  there  designated,  Oregon  pine.  The  trees  are  large, 
with  an  average  diameter  of  about  5  to  10  feet,  wliile 
many  individuals  exceed  20  feet  in  diameter.  In 
height  they  range  up  to  300  feet,  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  clear  lumber.  The  forest  is  ex- 
tremely dense,  the  average  stand  being  nearly  60,000 
feet  per  acre,  while  many  tracts  of  considerable  size 
carry  from  100,000  to  150,000  feet  per  acre.  Indeed, 
in  the  yield  of  lumber,  this  forest  is  probably  the 
densest  on  earth,  exceeding  the  fur  forests  of  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

Lumbering  is  carried  on  at  many  points  in  the  strip, 
at  Crescent  City,  Humboldt  bay,  and  in  various  points 
in  Mendocino  and  Sonoma  counties.  The  principal 
center  of  this  lumber  industry,  however,  is  about  Hum- 
boldt bay,  of  which  Eureka  is  the  metropolis.  The 
lumbering  and  milling  are  carried  on  in  this  neighbor- 
hood by  large  companies,  and  the  most  modern  meth- 
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ods  and  machinery  are  there  employed.  The  mills  are 
of  the  most  modem  type,  equipped  with  gang  and 
band  saws,  while  the  machinery  for  moving  the  logs 
and  lumber  is  very  complete.  Indeed,  the  redwood  mills 
about  Eureka  probably  represent  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  manixfacture  in  the  world. 

Eedwood  is  a  strong  and  very  durable  lumber,  and 
is  used  in  California  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes — 


for  house  building,  for  water  pipes,  for  shingles,  and  for 
inside  finishing.  It  is  shipped  not  only  to  ail  parts  of 
California,  but  to  Australia,  Japan,  and  South  America. 
There  is  only  a  limited  local  consumption  of  the  wood, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  entering  into  commerce. 

The  supply  of  redwood  is  estimated  at  75  billion  feet, 
of  which  13,298.7  milUon  feet  was  reported  as  owned 
by  lumbermen. 
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TURPENTINE    AND    ROSIN. 


This  report  contains  a  statistical  discussion  of  the 
manufacture  of  turpentine  and  rosin  as  reported  at  the 
census  of  1905,  and  comparisons  with  previous  cen- 
suses, also  a  discussion  relative  to  the  immediate  future 
of  the  industry.  An  historical  and  descriptive  article 
on  the  turpentine  and  rosin  industry  appeared  in  the 
Twelfth  Census  Report,  Manufactures,  Part  III,  page 
1003. 

The  number  of  estabhshinents  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin  reported  at 
the' census  of  1905  includes,  only  those  whose  products 
were  valued  at  not  less  than  $500.  In  some  instances, 
where  two  or  more  estabhshments  were  operated  under 


the  same  management,  they  have  been  tabulated  as 


one. 


In  addition  to  those  reported  at  the  census  of  1905 
as  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  rosin  there  were  4  establishments  engaged  primarily 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  but  producing  turpentine 
and  rosin  as  minor  products  to  the  value  of  $26,780. 
These  are  distributed  as  follows :  1  in  Florida,  2  in 
Georgia,  and  1  in  Mississippi. 

Table  1  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  statis- 
tics for  the  industry  obtained  at  the  censuses  of  1850 
to  1905,  with  the  per  cent  of  increase  for  each  census 
period. 


Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1850  TO  1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc., 

number 

Salaries 

Wage^eamers,  average  number. 
Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over. . 


19051 


1890 


1,287  1,503 

.?6. 961,186    -511,847,495 


Children  under  16  vears . 


Miscellaneous  expenses . 
Cost  of  materials  used. . 
Value  of  products 


2,147 

SI, 152, 222 

33,382 

S8, 382,  700 

33,237 

S8, 365, 468 

16 

•S2, 210 

129 

SIS,  022 

SI, 639, 014 

13,774,637 

S23.937,024 


1, 

$778, 

41, 

18, 393, 

41, 

S8,338, 

S21, 

$33, 

S476, 

S6, 186, 

$20, 344, 


670 
S4, 062, 375 

349 

3 $26, 944 

15, 266 

S2, 906, 647 

15, 031 

S2. 891, 392 

141 

SIO,  344 

94 

S4, 811 

$178, 662 

82,874,693 

$8, 077, 379 


1880 


508 
$1, 866, 390 

(*) 
(') 

10,535 

81,623,061 

9,955 

■0) 

338 

W 

242 

(<) 

P) 

.?2,  324, 637 

$.5,  876, 983 


1870 


227 
S902,22S 

2,638 

S476,284 

2,526 


W 


$2, 146, 090 
S3, 585, 226 


1860 


625 
S4, 013, 758 

(<) 

(.') 

4,214 

$770, 696 

4,079 

W 

135 
(<) 
(') 
(<) 
(') 
S4,  324,  414 
$6,  468,  369 


1850 


856 
SI, 663, 692 

(.') 
3,437 
S447, 348 
3,369 
(<) 

68 
(<) 
(') 
C) 
P) 
$1,484,318 
$2, 855,  657 


PER  CENT  OF  INCEEASE. 


1900 

to 
1905 


214.4 
=  41.2 

13.7 

48.0 
220.3 

20.1 
2  1ft  7 
0.3 
290.8 
2  89.8 
2  59  2 
255.6 
244  2 
2390 

17  7 


1890 

to 
1900 


124.3 
191.6 

3, 756. 1 
2, 790.  0 
174.2 
188.8 
175.3 
188.4 
22  7 
109  1 
236.2 
602.7 
166.5 
115.2 
151.9 


1880 

to 
1890 


31.9 
117.7 


44.9 
79.1 
51.0 


2  68.3 
'2  6i.'2 


23.7 
37.4 


1870 

to 
1880 


123.8 
106.9 


299.4 
240.8 
2941 


317.3 


8.3 
63.9 


1860 

to 
1870 


2  63.7 
277.5 


237.4 
238.2 
238.1 


240.0 


250.4 
244  6 


1850 

to 
1860 


2  27.0 
141.3 


22.6 
72  3 
21.1 


98  5 


191.3 
126.5 


'  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  4  establishments  which  were  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.    These  cstaMishments  manufactured  turpentine 
and  rosiu  to  the  value  of  $26,780. 
2  Decrease. 

'Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1906,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
'  Not  reported  separately. 
*  Not  reported. 


Measured  by  the  value  of  products  the  industry 
shows  a  continuous  growth  at  each  census  except  that 
of  1870.  The  decrease  shown  in  that  year  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  unsettled  conditions  resulting 
from  the  Civil  War.  From  1870  to  1900  the  valuS  of 
products  increased  from  $3,585,225  to  $20,344,888, 
or  nearly  fivefold,  and  in  each  decade  since  1870  the 
increase  in  value  of  products  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  products.  In  1905, 
however,  there  was  a  decrease  as  compared  with  1900 
in  the  quantity  of  products,  while  the  value  increased 
17.7  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  the  capital  invested  in  1905  as  com- 
pared with  1900  is  due  largely  to  a  difference  in  the 
items  included  under  this  head.  In  1900  the  value  of 
22917— MFG  1905— FT  3—08 1.3 


orchard  lands  was  included  in  the  capital,  while  for  1905 
only  the  value  of  such  lands  was  included  as  were 
used  in  the  operation  of  the  estabhshments,  and  this 
condition  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  making  compari- 
sons between  the  statistics  of  capital  as  reported  for 
1905  and  those  for  1900.  The  number  of  salaried  offi- 
cials in  1905  increased  13.7  per  cent  over  1900  and  their 
salaries  48  per  cent;  the  number  of  wage-earners 
decreased  20.3  per  cent  and  their  wages  only  one-tenth 
of  1  per  cent.  The  miscellaneous  expenses  show  an 
increase  of  244.2  per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  materials 
decreased  39  per  cent. 

Table  2  is  a  comparative  summary,  by  states,  of  the 
statistics  for  1900  and  1905. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  2.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905  AND  1900. 


United  States 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Nortli  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Census. 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1,287 
1,503 


144 
152 


406 
366 


432 
524 


124 
145 


87 
174 


79 
132 


Capital. 


S6, 961, 185 
11,847.495 


767, 048 
1,176,391 

2,939,275 
5,626,618 

2, 373,  880 
3, 785, 432 

75, 570 
74, 539 

598, 146 
798, 373 

115,629 
217, 423 

91,637 
268, 719 


WAGE-EABNEES   AND 
WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


33, 382 

41, 864 


2,919 
3,716 

15, 541 
15,073 

11, 736 
19, 199 

236 
302 

2,633 

2,288 

148 
400 


$8,382,700 
8,393,483 


745, 283 
780. 573 

3,713,584 
3,049,200 

3,041,498 
3, 772,  848 

69, 615 
54, 180 

737,008 
630, 410 

38, 700 
70, 697 

37,012 
135, 675 


Miscellane- 
ous ex- 
penses. 


$1,639,014 
476, 171 


162, 132 
59,214 

657, 976 
201, 756 

593, 056 
178, 774 

23,632 
959 

177,611 
18, 655 

8,729 
8,516 

15, 878 
8,297 


Coat  of  ma- 
terials used. 


$3, 774, 637 
6, 186, 492 


611,467 
650,681 

724, 654 
1,222,932 

1,156,009 
2,292,665 

37,295 
33, 275 

393, 791 
697,639 

577,853 
818, 139 

373, 568 
471,261 


Value  of 
products. 


$23,937,024 
20,344,888 


2,434,365 
2,033,705 

9,901,905 
6,469,605 

7,705,643 
8,110,468 

211,820 
115,324 

2,365,720 
1,772,435 

743,421 
1,055,695 

574, 150 
787,666 


There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  establish- 
ments in  all  the  states  except  Florida  and  Louisiana, 
and  the  increase  in  these  states  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
their  forests  have  not  until  recently  been  so  exten- 
sively worked  as  those  of  other  states.  The  present 
tendency  is  toward  building  plants  of  very  large  ca- 
pacity, and  the  largest  establishments  reported  for 
1905  are  located  in  Florida.  In  1900  Georgia  ranked 
first  in  the  value  of  products,  but  for  1905  Florida  had 
taken  this  position. 

Table  3  is  a  summary,  by  states,  of  establishments, 
by  character  of  ownership,  for  1900  and  1905. 

Table  3. — Number  of  establishments,  by  character  of  ownership,  with 
per  cent  in  each  clas.i,  by  states:  1905  and  1900. 


1906 

1900 

STATE  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
OWNERSHIP. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Percent. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Percent. 

United  States 

1,287 

100.0 

1,503 

100  0 

Individual                         

535 

620 

130 

2 

41.5 
48.2 
10.1 
0.2 

713 

726 

62 

2 

47  5 

Firm 

Incorporated  company 

Joint  stock  company 

4.1 
0.1 

144 

100.0 

152 

68 
69 

7 

47.2 
47.9 
4.9 

67 

79 

5 

1 

366 

Firm                  

52  0 

3  3 

Florida                     

406 

100.0 

100  0 

Individual            

105 

236 

65 

432 

25.9 
58.1 
16.0 

100.0 

123 

230 

13 

524 

33  6 

Incorporated  company 

3  6 

100  0 

200 

218 

14 

15 

46.3 
50.5 
3.2 

100.0 

232 
272 
20 

10 

Firm        

51  9 

Jn^f^rp^rflt*"!  nnrnpRny 

3.8 

Individual 

4 
4 
7 

26.7 
26.7 
46.6 

2 

7 
1 

20  0 

Incorporated  company 

10.0 

Table  3. — Number  of  establishments,  by  character  of  ownership,  with 
per  cent  in  each  class,  by  states:  1905  and  1900 — Continued. 


1905 

1900 

STATE  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
OWNERSHIP. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Per  cent. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Percent. 

124 

100.0 

145 

100.0 

35 
62 
26 

1 

87 

28.2 
60.0 
21.0 
0.8 

100.0 

64 

63 

17 

1 

174 

44.1 
43.6 
11  7 

Firm 

Incorporated  company 

Joint  stock  company 

0.7 
100.0 

North  Carolina 

Individual 

68 
16 
3 

79 

78.2 
18.4 
3.4 

100.0 

140 

33 

1 

132 

80  4 

Incorporated  company 

South  Carolina 

100  0 

Individual 

55 
15 
8 
1 

69.6 
19.0 
10.1 
1.3 

85 
42 
5 

64  4 

Firm 

31.8 
3  8 

Incorporated  company  .     , 

Joint  stock  company 

The  only  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments 
in  1905  as  compared  vnth  1900  is  in  the  class  owned 
by  incorporated  companies.  Florida  and  Louisiana 
are  the  only  states  in  which  the  entire  number  of 
establishments  increased. 

Table  4  is  a  summary,  by  states,  oi  the  statistics  of 
the  industry  at  the  census  of  1905,  grouping  the  es- 
tablishments according  to  the  value  of  products,  with 
the  number  and  per  cent  in  each  group. 

The  tendency  toward  consolidation  is  very  marked 
in  Florida.  Of  the  7  establishments  having  a  capital 
of  at  least  $100,000  engaged  in  this  industry,  3  are 
located  in  that  state  and  more  than  one-half  of  the 
establishments  having  a  capital  of  over  $20,000  each. 
In  the  other  turpentine  producing  states  the  smaller 
establishments  predominate,  although  the  tendency 
toward  concentration  is  noticeable  in  Mississippi.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  percentage  of  the  total  value 
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of  products  for  each  class  of  establishments  given  in 
Table  4  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  percentage  of 
capital  invested  in  each  class.  This  would  indicate 
uniform  methods  of  manufactiure.  The  only  appre- 
ciable advantage  which  large  establishments  appear  to 
have  over  the  smaller  is  in  reducing  the  cost  of  mate- 


rials used.  Because  of  their  size  the  establishments  in 
Florida  have  naturally  the  greatest  average  value  of 
products,  the  average  per  plant  being  $24,389,  com- 
pared with  $19,078  for  Mississippi,  $17,837  for  Georgia, 
$16,905  for  Alabama,  $14,121  for  Louisiana,  $8,545  for 
North  Carolina,  and  $7,268  for  South  Carolina. 


TiBLE  ^.-SUMMARY   FOR    ESTABLISHMENTS   GROUPED    BY   VALUE   OF   PRODUCTS,  WITH   PER   CENT   IN   EACH 

GROUP,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 


STATE  AND  VALUE   OF   PRODUCTS. 


United  States. 


Num- 
ber. 


Less  than  $5,000 

J6,000but  less  than  $20, 000... 

$20,000  hut  less  thaJi  $100,000. 

$100,000  hut   less   than 

$1,000,000 


143 
684 
453 


Alabama. 


Less  than  $5,000 

15,000  but  less  than  $20,000. . . 
$20,000  but  less  than  $100,000 1 


Florida. 


Less  than  $5,000 

$5,000  but  less  thaJi  $20,000 

$20,000  bnt  less  than  $100,000 

$100,000  but  less  than  $1,000,000. . 

Georgia 


Less  than  $5,000 

$5,000  but  less  than  $20,000 

$20,000  but  less  than  $100,000 1. 

Louisiana 


10 

163 

230 

3 


29 
268 
135 


$5,000  but  less  than  $20,000'. 
Mississippi 


Less  than  $5,000 

$6,000  but  less  than  $20,000 

$20,000  but  less  than  $100,0001. 

North  Carolina 


15 
124 


Less  than  $6,000 

$5,000  but  less  than  $20,000 

$20,000  but  less  than  $100,000 1 . 

South  Carolina 


Less  than  $5,000 

$5,000  but  less  than  $20,000 . . . 
$20,000  but  less  than  $100,000. 


P.-r 
cent. 


100.0 


S6, 961, 185  I  100.0 


11.1 
53  2 
35.2 


100.0 


8.3 

oai 

2a6 
100.0 


2  5 
40.1 
56.7 

0.7 


432    loao 


6:7 

62.0 
3L3 


Per 
cent. 


W.iGE-EAENERS   AND   WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


33, 382 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


174, 441 
2,  446, 153 
4, 106, 191 

235,400 


2.5 
35.1 
59.0 


767,048 


22,813 
402,185 
342,050 

2,939,275 


31,400 

679, 580 

2,076,095 

152,200 

2,373,880 


47, 444 

973, 690 

1,352,746 

75,670 


12,297 
19, 624 

1,073 


100.0 


2,919 


3.0 
52.4 
44  6 

100.0 


1.1 
23.1 
70.6 

5.2 

100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


12.9 
49.2 
37.9 


76,570 
598, 146 


41.4 

54.0 

4.6 

100.0 


49.4 

44.3 

6.3 


23,460 
196, 371 
379, 315 

115,629 


22,076 
74,543 
19,010 

91,637 


27,248 
49,689 
14,700 


2.0 
41.0 
57.0 

100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


32.7 


100.0 


19.1 

64  5 
16.4 

100.0 


29.7 
54  2 
16.1 


49 
1,540 
1,330 

15,541 


81 

4,148 

10,534 

778 

11,736 


185 
5,504 
6,047 

236 


236 
2,633 


17 

735 

1,881 

148 


22 
80 
46 

169 


1.2 
36.8 
58.8 


Wages. 


88,382,700 


86,977 
3,016,655 
5,008,308 

270, 760 


745, 283 


17 
52.7 
45.6 

100.0 


0.5 
26.7 


5.0 
100.0 


L6 
46.9 
51.5 

100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


0.7 
27.9 
714 

100.0 


14  9 
54  0 
311 

100.0 


19.5 
58  6 
219 


11,572 
390, 664 
343,047 

3,713,684 


16, 760 

926, 633 

2,680,701 

190,500 

3,041,498 


41,970 
1,404,909 
1,594,619 

69,615 


69, 615 
737,008 


6,090 
201,300 
530, 618 

38,700 


5,547 
20, 153 
13,000 

37,012 


6,648 
20, 411 
9,953 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


10 
36.0 
59.8 

3.2 


100.0 


16 
52.4 
46.0 

100.0 


0.4 
25.0 
69.5 

5.1 

100.0 


14 
46.2 
52.4 

100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


0.7 
27.3 
72.0 


14  3 
52.1 
33.6 

100.0 


18  0 
55.1 
26.9 


$1,639,014 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EXPENSES. 


Amount. 


24, 126 
624, 372 
918, 428 

72,088 


162, 132 


6,587 
79,306 
77,239 

657,976 


4,216 
199, 164 
419,306 
35,290 

593,056 


9,337 
276,528 
307, 191 

23,632 


23,632 
177,611 


1,058 
39,759 
136,794 


1,216 
3,641 
3,872 

15,878 


Per 
cent. 


15 
38  1 
66  0 

44 


100.0 


3.5 
48.9 
47.6 

100.0 


$3,774,637 


0.6 
30.3 
63  7 

5.4 

100.0 


16 
46.6 
518 

100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


0.6 
22.4 
77.0 


13.9 
417 
44  4 


2,712 
11,977 
1,189 


17.1 

76.4 

7.6 


COST  or  MATERI- 
ALS  USED. 


Amount. 


196, 442 
1,794,164 
1,612,876 

171,155 


13,201 
320,728 
177,538 

724,664 


3,226 
163, 409 
501,520 
56,500 

1,156,009 


18,240 
555, 453 
582, 316 

37,295 


37,296 

393,791 

27, 150 
154,347 
212,294 

577,853 


82,988 
361,290 
133,675 

373,668 


61,538 
214,512 
107,518 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


5.2 
47.6 
42.7 

45 


100.0 


2.6 
62.7 
34  7 

100.0 


0.4 
22.6 
69.2 

7.8 

100.0 


16 
48  0 
50.4 

100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


39.2 
63.9 


100.0 


14  4, 
62.6 
23.1 

100.0 


13.8 
57.4 
28.8 


VALUE  OF  PBOD- 
UCTS. 


Amount. 


$23,937,024 


424, 039 
8,582,532 
14,029,269 

901, 184 


!.  434, 365 


42, 662 
1,276,317 
1,116,385 

9,901,906 


30, 595 

2,267,577 

7, 167, 759 

435,974 

7, 705, 643 


101,802 
3,411,540 
4,192,301 

13 
44  3 

54  4 

211,820 

100.0 

211,820 

100.0 

2,366,720 

100.0 

46,664 

681,663 

1,638,403 

19 
28.8 
69.3 

743, 421 

100.0 

112,467 
464,954 
166,000 

15.1 
62.6 
22.3 

574,150 

100.0 

89,929 
336,931 
147,290 


Per 

cent. 


18 
35.8 
58  6 


100.0 


18 
62.4 
45.8 

100.0 


0.3 
22.9 
72.4 

44 

100.0 


15.7 
5a7 
26.6 


'  Includes  1  establishment  with  products  valued  at  $100,000  but  less  than  $1,000,000. 

'  Includes  1  establishment  with  products  valued  at  less  than  $5,000,  and  2  establishments  with  products  valued  at  $20,000  but  less  than  $100,000. 


Products. — Table  5  shows,  by  states,  the  quantity  of 
crude  turpentine  distilled,  the  total  value  of  products, 
the  quantity,  value,  and  average  value  per  unit  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  and  rosin,  and  the  value  of  dross  and  all 
other  products  for  1905.     The  three  classes  of  crude 


turpentine  are  (1 )  virgin  dip, which  is  the  gum  in  a  liquid 
state  obtained  during  the  first  year  the  tree  is  worked; 
(2)  other  dip,  liquid  gum  obtained  after  the  first  year 
the  tree  is  worked;  (3)  scrape,  a  dried  gum  obtained 
by  scraping  the  scarred  surfaces  of  the  worked  trees. 
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Table  5.— QUANTITY  OF  CRUDE   TURPENTINE   DISTILLED  AND   QUANTITY  AND  VALUE   OF   PRODUCTS,  BY 

STATES:  1905. 


Num- 
ber 
of  es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ments. 

CEUDE  TUEPENTINE,  DISTILLED, 

PRODUCTS, 

Total 
(barrels, 

280 
pounds). 

Virgin  dip 
(barrels, 

280 
pounds). 

Other  dip 
(barrels, 

280 
pounds). 

Scrape 
(barrels, 

280 
pounds). 

Total 
value. 

Spirits  ol  turpentine. 

Rosin, 

Dross 
(value). 

Quantity 
(gallons). 

Value, 

Average 

value 
per  gal- 
lon 
(cents) , 

Quantity 
(barrels, 

280 
pounds). 

Value. 

Average 

value 
per  bar- 
rel (280 
pounds). 

All 

other 
prod- 
ucts 
(value). 

United  States. 

1,287 

6,294,139 

1,326,731 

2,741,973 

1,226,436 

$23,937,024 

30,687,061 

S15, 170,  499 

49,4 

3,508,347 

$8,725,619 

82,49   $17,733 

$23,173 

Alabama 

144 
406 
432 
16 
124 
87 
79 

526,667 

2.228,686 

1, 653,  182 

44,  733 

525, 664 

177, 282 

138,025 

148, 157 
576,294 
399,822 
12, 795 
135,008 
29, 190 
25,  466 

24.5,096 
1, 150,  757 
886,395 
18,539 
262, 674 
106,  734 
71,778 

133, 314 

601,635 

366, 965 

13.399 

127.982 

41, 358 

40,782 

2, 434,  365 

9,901,905 

7,705,643 

211,  820 

2,365,720 

743,  421 

574, 150 

3, 108, lis 
12,872,869 

9,542,316 
245,  300 

3,160,371 
993, 665 
764,  412 

1,501,563 

6,  425,  826 

4,  795,  331 

124,  005 

1,473,530 

480, 198 

370,046 

48,3 
49,9 
60,3 
60,6 
46,6 
48,3 
48,4 

360, 469 
1,445,902 
1,104,968 
30,023 
362,  835 
116,314 
87,836 

930,053 

3, 447,  418 

2,901,683 

87,  715 

892, 028 

263,073 

203, 749 

2,58 
2,38 
2,63 
2,92 
2,46 
2,26 
2,32 

1,846 
9,989 
6,199 
100 
160 
150 
300 



Florida 

18,672 
3,530 

i2 

55 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina... 
South  CaroUna... 

Crude  turpentine  and  rosin  are  generally  shipped  in 
barrels  of  280  pounds  gross,  and  if  it  be  assumed  that 
the  net  weight  is  240  pounds  per  barrel  and  that  the 
vsreight  of  a  gallon  of  spirits  of  turpentine  is  71  pounds, 
the  proportion  of  the  products  derivable  by  distilla- 
tion would  be  17.5  per  cent  spirits,  66.3  per  cent  rosia, 
and  16.2  per  cent  dross  and  waste.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  iu  1900  spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin  were  reported 
in  barrels  regardless  of  capacity,  while  for  1905  spirits 


were  returned  in  gallons  and  rosin  in  barrels  of  280 
pounds,  it  is  not  practicable  to  compare  the  statistics 
for  the  two  censuses.  If,  however,  the  quantity  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  reported  for  1900  be  reduced  to 
gallons  on  the  basis  of  51  gallons  to  the  barrel,  and 
the  statistics  of  rosin  be  reduced  to  barrels  of  280 
pounds,  assuming  that  the  average  barrel,  in  1900, 
contained  475  pounds,  the  following  comparative 
statistics  for  the  United  States  are  obtained : 


Quantity  and  value  of  turpentine  and  rosin:  1906  and  1900. 


QUANTITY , 

VALDE 

1905 

1900 

Decrease, 

Per  cent 
of  de- 
crease. 

1905 

1900 

Increase. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Gallons. 
30,687,051 

Barrels 
(280  lbs.). 

3,608,347 

Gallons. 
38, 488, 170 

Barrels 
(280  lbs.). 

4,348,094 

Gallons. 
7,801,119 
Barrels 
(280  lbs.). 
839, 747 

20.3 
19.3 

$16, 170, 499 
8,725,619 

$14,960,235 
5,129,268 

$210,264 
3,696,351 

1.4 
70.1 

Rosin 

The  quantity  of  rosin  shown  for  1900  represents 
the  entire  quantity  returned  as  produced.  The  total 
value  of  this  product  for  that  year,  however,  does  not 
include  some  of  the  lowest  grades  of  rosin,  which  did 
not  enter  into  commerce.  In  many  localities  where 
transportation  facihties  were  poor  and  the  distilleries 
were  remote  from  market  centers,  low  grade  rosin  was 
not  of  sufficient  value  in  1900  to  justify  the  expense 
of  preparing  for  and  transporting  to  market.  Since 
1900  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  value  of 
rosin,  brought  about  by  increased  consumption  and 
decreased  supply. 

Consumption  and  exports. — Measured  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  production  during  the  calendar  year 
1904  and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905, 
and  assuming  a  relatively  fixed  ratio  in  the  quantity 
of  these  products  annually  left  over,  the  consumption 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin  in  the  United  States 
would  be  as  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Spirits  of 
turpentine 
(gallons). 

Rosin  (bar- 
rels, 280 
pounds). 

Production 

30,687,061 
16,894,813 
14,792,238 

3,508,347 
2,310,275 
1,198,072 

Exports 

Consumption 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
rosin  produced,  according  to  the  above  statement, 
48.2  per  cent  of  the  turpentine  and  34.1  per  cent 
of  the  rosin  were  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

The  imports  of  these  products  in  1905  were  insig- 
nificant, only  43,063  gallons  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  no  rosin  being  imported.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  production  statistics  of  this  report  do 
not  include  "wood  turpentine,"  a  product  obtained 
from  the  destructive  distillation  of  pine,  small  quan- 
tities of  which  enter  the  statistics  of  exports  of  spirits 
of  turpentine. 


TURPENTINE  AND  ROSIN. 
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Table  6  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin  in  five-year  periods 
from  1865  to  1900,  and  yearly  from  1901  to  1905. 

Table  6. — QuantHy  and  value  of  spirits  of  turpenthif  and  rosin 
exported:  1865  to  1905. ' 


1905.. 
1904., 
1903.. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 


SPIRITS  OF  TUKPENTINE.! 


Gallons.  \'alue. 


1885. 
1880. 
1875. 
1870. 
I860. 


.  S13 

SOS 

787 

7SS 

851 

582 

73S 
.920 
.226 
.200  1 

.te4 
.  W17 

.  Slvl 


937, 

.383. 
11, 


316 
278 


,774,419 
. 776,  625 
158, 138 


'Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  "Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States." 

'The  quantity  and  value  of  crude  turpentine  exported  is  included  in  the 
statistics  from  1865  to  1900,  and  also  of  pitch  exported  from  1884  to  1900. 

From  the  statistics  in  Table  6  it  appears  that  the 
exports  of  both  spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  increased  in  quantity  ml  til  1901, 
when  the  high  water  mark  was  reached. 

Table  7  shows,  by  customs  districts,  the  quantity 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin  exported  during  the 
years  ending  June  30,  1900  and  1905. 

Table  7. — Quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin  exported,  by 
customs  districts:  1905  and  1900.^ 


1905 

1900 

CUSTOMS  DISTEICT. 

Spiritsof    i      jj    ;^ 
turpentine      />r"°,sl 
(gaUons).       Ifarrels). 

(gallons).       (barrels). 

Total 

15,894,813  1    2,310,275 

18,090,582 

2, 369, 118 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Alaslta 

Arizona 

San  Diego,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Apalachicola,  Fla 

Femandina,  Fla 

Key  West,  Fla 

Pensacola,  Fla 

St.  Jolips,  Fla 

Tampa,  Fla 

Brunswick,  Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

New  Orleans,  La 

Bangor,  Me 

Passamaquoddy ,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston  and  Cliarlestown, 


266 
100  ' 
242 
125 
7,608  i 


153, 018 


58,510 


210 


7,306,422 

4,804 

412,460 


804, 392 

90 

182,206 


30, 765 
157, 768 


Detroit,  Mich. 


1,340,289 

3,619,142 

393,985 

17,235 


13,594 

72,828 


163,788 
403,090 
22,420 


1,985 
94,492 

2,753 
2,181 


•Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
and  Navigatton  of  the  United  States." 


476,167 

169, 281 

166 

15 

130,421 

6,888 

3,173,410 

333, 019 

11,449,918 

1,074,424 

212,031 

47,748 

34,103 

46 

775 

111 

174,414 

2,044 

17,131 

25, 363 

2,603 

and  Labor, 

'  Commerce 

Table  7. — Quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin  exported,  by 
customs  districts:  lUdS  and  7900— Continued. 


ROSIN'. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

2,310,275 

1 
.?7.0i;9.084 

2.  .")85, 108 

6.  (.21, 870 

2,396,498 

4., SI 7. 205 

2,.»-,,»>2 

4.2112.104 

2.820.815 

4.742.457 

1     2,3.S9,364 

3..S42,190 

!     1.874,759 

3.379,823 

1. 619,  704 

2,  797, 410 

1,285,482 

2.228.114 

1,040.345 

2.  368,  l.SO 

1 

533 
62, 765 
14,482 


CU.STOMS    DISTRICT. 

19( 

5 

1900 

Spirits  of 
turpentine 
(gallons). 

Kosin 
(barrels). 

Spirits  of 
turpentine 
(gaUons). 

Rosin 
(barrels). 

Huron.  .Mirh i            29.3,289 

282,363 

440 

.Sn|icTior,  .Mich 

29 
115,803 

I'c'iirl  Kivcr,  Mis.s 421,380 

Montana  anil  Mahn. ,    . 

11 

I'ainliro.  \.  C 

4 

^\'ilminpt(in,  N.  (\. 

43,948 
62,782 
33,069 
82,450 
1,572,519 

7,319 
10,  .384 

1,885 
55,022 

67,869 

2,788 

12,707 

11,205 

309,221 

53, 974 
39,049 
15,426 
27,728 
1,687,010 

138, 763 
1,192 
4,599 
15,334 

220,610 

North  and  .South  Dakota.. 

BuHalo  Creek,  N.  Y 

Champlain,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Niagara,  N.  Y 

Oswegatchie,  N.  Y 

183 

991 

Cuyahoga,  Ohio 

40 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

52,320 

121 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

21,248 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex 

225  1                  45 

Galveston,  Tex 

2 
90 

Brazos  de  Santiago,  Tex... 
Paso  del  Norte,  Tex 

585 

292 

759 

30,990 

177, 393 

8,760 

2,682 

177 
47 
2 

97 

Saluria,  Tex 

.567 

Memphremagog,  Vt 

1,897    i               9,768 
26,791               226,008 

2,242 
10, 474 

Puget  Sound,  Wash 

26                  2,525 

490 

As  shown  in  Table  7,  the  export  trade  in  this  indus- 
try has  naturally  changed  to  the  customs  district 
nearest  the  states  of  largest  production.  The  principal 
customs  districts  in  the  order  of  their  importance  from 
which  spirits  of  turpentine  was  exported  in  1905  are 
Femandina,  Fla.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  Pearl  River  district.  Miss.,  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.  In  1900  Savannah,  Ga., 
was  the  most  important  exporting  port  for  spirits  of 
turpentine. 

For  twenty  years  the  center  of  the  naval  stores 
industry  has  been  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  which  point  it 
moved  from  Wilmington,  N.  C,  in  the  eighties.  Sa- 
vannah is  still  the  market  from  which  the  world's 
prices  emanate,  although  its  exports  are  annually  grow- 
ing less.  The  rapid  growth  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  as  a 
naval  stores  center  during  the  five  years  following  1900 
is  reflected  in  the  exports  from  Femandina.  This 
locality  has  the  same  advantage  in  the  European  trade 
of  being  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  is  nearer  the  field 
of  production.  A  large  part  of  the  traffic  in  naval 
stores  which  in  1900  went  through  Savannah  and 
Brunswick  now  goes  through  the  port  of  Femandina. 

Tables  8  and  9  present,  respectively,  the  annual 
exports  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin,  by  countries 
to  which  exported,  for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1901 
to  1905. 
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Table  8.— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  SPIRITS  OF   TURPENTINE  EXPORTED,  BY  COUNTRIES:  1901  TO  1905.i 


1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

COUNTRY. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

GaUons. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Total 

15,894,813 

$8,902,101 

17,202,808 

$9,446,155 

16,378,787 

$8,014,322 

19,177,788 

$7,431,248 

20,240,851 

$7,715,029 

EUROPE. 

10,000 

2,362,695 

2,241,649 

204,369 

1,819,552 

22,990 

6,873,806 

2,880 

1,118 

1,798 

811,026 

4,474 

7,261 
3,349 
1,048 
5,521 
18,841 
949 
13,826 
602 

18,215 

136,645 

401 

999 

60 

3,602 

1,650 

290, 196 
4,545 

152,374 
88,760 
10,086 
12,038 
45,401 
33,600 
11, 866 

33,295 

67,000 

5,000 

12,885 

380 

457,231 

87,935 
6,000 
7,895 

6,085 

1,294,693 

1,261,633 

114, 303 

984, 181 

10, 812 

3,849,060 

1,750 

664 

1,013 

452,130 

2,966 

4,327 
:;,595 

663 
3,598 
11,113 

667 
7,822 

385 

10,069 

65,549 

237 

569 

37 

2,247 

1,043 

177,261 

2,831 

91, 735 

55,  425 

6,339 

7,477 

24,564 

19,295 

7,359 

20,185 
41,830 
3,100 

7,784 
222 

279, 661 

68,406 
3,100 
5,316 

10,239 

2,409,171 

2,532,207 

314,510 

1, 473, 109 

6,215 

1,290,909 

1,402,982 

177,420 

782,884 

21,856 

2,386,331 

2, 179, 059 

509,531 

1,898,594 

220 

7,327,610 

3,072 

1,134 

1,605 

848,928 

5,387 

8,791 

3,097 

480 

2,895 

10,689 

1,150,728 

1,009,868 

251,573 

920,567 

100 

3,553,172 

1,842 

611 

828 

425,641 

3,220 

5,180 

2,103 

267 

1,829 

21,000 

2,428,516 

2,852,909 

374,047 

2,425,860 

9,255 

944,782 

1,101,175 

146,687 

950,784 

53,252 

2,876,500 

3,296,325 

743,978 

2,171,712 

24,902 

1,058,964 

Germany                             

1,226,880 

Italy.             

312,761 

Netherlands                                  

818,175 

t^ited  Kingdom                              

8,229,682 
370 

937 

1,561 

673,428 

6,495 

10,148 
2,778 
1,237 
3,416 
4,257 
1,095 

12, 113 

4,438,779 
240 

605 

866 

380,179 

3,361 

6,346 
2,226 

788 
2,366 
2,730 

859 
7,276 

9,135,897 
617 

965 

1,538 

748,039 

4,374 

4,957 

4,709 

674 

4,734 

3,419,764 
259 

422 

700 

304,805 

1,990 

2,527 

2,892 

337 

2,689 

8,783,059 
130 

1,190 

1,022 

697,428 

5,271 

8,074, 
523 
775 

3,654 

3,221,757 
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520 

British  Honduras 

471 

Dominion  of  Canada 

289,840 

2,474 

Central  American  states: 

Costa  Rica 

3,781 

278 

Honduras 

416 

Nicaragua 

1,881 

250 
10,743 

181 
6,688 

147 
6,738 

91 
3,365 

70 

6,927 

306 

16,216 

112,850 

732 

461 

341 

6,100 

1,775 

282,605 
5,325 
168,046 
101,663 
11,244 
11,345 
41,743 
46,725 
14,012 

23,450 
27,630 

41 

Mexico 

3,374 

141 

West  Indies: 
British.     .   . 

17,397 

115, 165 

436 

636 

142 

3,140 

2,196 

306,062 

3,901 

154,768 

113,848 

13,693 

6,447 

39, 825 

34,740 

15,299 

13,220 
64,300 

570 
25,270 

260 

479,134 

92,321 

250 

15,045 

10,531 

57,296 

263 

424 

76 

1,913 

1,311 

186,015 
2,495 
98,977 
71,079 
8,982 
3,610 
25,238 
20,855 
9,826 

8,786 
41,658 

283 
14,162 

159 

299,933 

64,979 

125 

10,148 

21,133 

84,135 

859 

705 

112 

3,154 

1,333 

265,060 
4,451 
131, 784 
102, 1.59 
12.448 
6;090 
19,835 
40,100 
7,206 

6,952 

57, 660 

75 

12,000 

680 

196,707 

182,831 

11,717 

39,929 

511 

448 

73 

1,781 

737 

144,698 
2,721 
74,142 
61,254 
7,576 
3,274 
11,374 
22,246 
4,116 

3,941 

33,096 

37 

6,640 

405 

111,342 

119,301 

18,902 

106,284 

786 

597 

20 

3,113 

1,752 

163,050 
3,240 
130, 875 
44,585 
9,116 
3,650 
16,  450 
21,981 
8,741 

21,662 
37,380 

3,160 
18,991 

1,550 

447, 455 
91,632 

8,709 

41,023 

360 

298 

10 

1,368 

748 

76,396 
1,518 
61,637 
20,830 
4,648 
1,747 
7,348 
9,964 
4,213 

10,383 

16,953 

1,368 

8,205 

960 

206,980 

49,133 

7,737 

47,155 

306 

Dutch 

218 

164 

Haiti 

2,222 

836 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Argentina                         

131,380 

2,481 

Brazil 

78,460 

Chile                                                  -      -  . 

47,290 

5,427 

Ecuador.         .      .       .        

6,376 

Peru 

19,600 

Uruguay 

22,204 

Venezuela 

7,018 

ASIA. 

10,728 

13,024 

Honekonfir                 .                          '       

28,060 
200 

597,576 

90,026 

13,181 

Ail  other  Asia                         

82 

OCEANIA. 

All  Oceania                                               .  -  . 

284,580 
46,924 

AFRICA. 

Turkey  in  Eevpt                          

All  other  Africa 

i2,735 

7,976 

7,095 

3,925 

3,630 

1,920 

1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States." 
Table  9.— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  ROSIN   EXPORTED,  BY  COUNTRIES:  1901  TO  1905.' 


COUNTRY. 


Total. 


Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Spain 

United  Kingdom . . 
AH  other  Europe. . 


Barrels. 


2,310,275 


88,767 
56, 978 

675, 599 
95, 489 

280,027 
60, 698 
17,480 

552, 563 
7,462 


Value. 


$7,069,084 


275,546 

157, 450 

2,025,866 

301, 160 

803,  008 

196,  726 

52,  645 

1,704,186 

22, 703 


1904 


Barrels. 


2,585,108 


93,532 

59, 499 
758, 795 

92,272 
258, 748 

94, 998 

9,876 

696, 615 

11,447 


Value. 


$6, 621, 870 


226, 859 

141, 936 

1,858,017 

238,  742 

612,  091 

271,831 

27, 605 

1,782,280 

26, 319 


1908 


Barrels. 


2,396,498 


66,476 
144,  669 
557,006 
100, 030 
260,947 
201,483 

10,547 

705, 318 

7,055 


Value. 


$4,817,205 


102, 775 

249, 611 

1,076,646 

200,265 

417, 305 

431, 123 

14,  875 

1,462,804 

13,894 


1902 


Barrels. 


106,554 
126,951 
578,391 

81,421 
234,485 
127, 859 

13, 345 
830,886 

16, 207 


Value. 


$4,202,104 


148,231 
180,915 
902,  753 
136, 463 
330,786 
196,003 

15,379 
1,423,853 

26, 950 


1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "  Commerce  and  Navigation  ot  the  United  States." 


1901 


Barrels. 


2,820,815 


114, 117 
134, 574 
782,805 

88,893 

275, 370 

184,878 

9,802 

809,012 

17,556 


Value. 


$4,742,457 


172,645 

210,399 

1,320,993 

142,869 

409,962 

281,576 

14,165 

1,348,304 

28,773 
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NORTH  AMERICA. 


Dominion  ol  Canada 

All  Central  American  states  . 
West  Indies: 

British 

Cuba 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Haiti 

Santo  Domingo 

All  other  North  America 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Argentma 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

All  other  South  America . 


1905 


Barrels. 


ASIA. 


Chinese  Empire. 

East  Indies 

Hongkong 

Japan 

All  other  Asia . . , 


All  Oceania. 


British  Alrica... 
All  other  Alrica. 


61,960 
3,946 

379 

14,981 

11 

92 

5 

845 

3,421 

4,109 


64,987 

91,350 

5,694 

4,995 

8,887 

39,590 

8,440 

655 


1,861 

68,507 

855 

19, 615 

95 


67,980 


1,S32 
120 


Value. 


8205,473 
13, 681 

1,305 

52,842 

37 

346 

24 

3,347 

10,  726 

14,852 


215,889 

302,340 

17,645 

Ij,  149 

30,475 

lis,  741 

30,  ,355 

2,573 


6,470 

190,  793 

2,926 

67, 237 

345 


218, 832 


190+ 


Barrels. 


Value. 


1903 


Barrels. 


64,905 
3,779 

444 

16, 145 

1 

10 

9 

1,771 

2,244 

3,130 


81,217 

131,088 

9,770 

5,549 

6,751 

27,209 

9,607 

41 


377 
46, 762 

974 
21,906 


6,797 
395 


762 
111 


S186, 954 
11,770 

1,393 

46,806 

4 

36 

31 

5,825 

6,840 

10, 165 


208,305 
395, 711 
28,  787 
16,955 
18,646 
76,520 
30,905 
126 


1,269 

118, 209 

3,284 

69,944 


194,783 


2,599 
323 


61,812 
3,782 


763 
14, 793 


51 

51 

1,830 

2,880 

4,633 


55, 233 
82, 061 
6,419 
4,195 
10,940 
20,341 
5,599 
92 


2,939 

2,890 

302 

6,869 

.52 


53,630 


638 
172 


Value. 


8166, 882 
9,549 

2,723 
33,317 


170 

135 

6,129 

7,761 

12, 393 


146, 172 
180, 798 
18,836 
11,521 
24,  368 
41, 341 
20,586 
236 


6,301 
8,900 

937 
20, 702 

160 


1902 


Barrels. 


45,551 
3,634 

748 

9,913 

2 

1 


2,451 
1,708 
2,198 


26, 362 

119, 278 

7,864 

3,630 

6,482 

23,506 

9,665 

379 


2,361 

80,284 

546 

17,312 

1,899 


Value. 


$110,401 
9,137 

1,697 

18, 320 

6 

2 


6,689 
4,918 
6,286 


64,628 

225,172 

19,600 

8,511 

13, 015 

47,019 

20,693 

845 


5,414 

105,872 

1,251 

37,322 

5,028 


1,857 
659 


1901 


Barrels. 


51, 129 
4,126 

1,008 

7,162 

4 

69 

13 

2,015 

1,851 

3,031 


103,973 
102,975 
5,472 
5,598 
6,724 
25,697 
10,951 
222 


1,379 

27,723 

788 

7,666 

85 


Value. 


$111,531 
9,168 

2,337 

13,645 

10 

198 

36 

6,222 

4,141 


200,450 
192,622 
12,860 
12,703 
14,112 
64,410 
25,723 
499 


2,904 
42,918 

1,641 

17,187 

176 


76, 711 


3,880 
715 


The  leading  purchasers  of  spirits  of  turpentine  from 
the  United  States  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  whose  combined  tak- 
ings ia  1905  amounted  to  83.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  exported;  51.7  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
taken  by  these  countries  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
During  the  same  year  65.3  per  cent  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  rosia  exported  went  to  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Netherlands,  44.8  per  cent  of  which 
was  taken  by  Germany,  36.6  per  cent  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  18.6  per  cent  by  the  Netherlands. 

While  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
exports  of  both  products  during  the  past  five  years,  the 
decrease  in  the  exports  of  rosin  to  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  so  much  greater  than  the  decrease  of 
rosia  exported  to  Germany  that  the  latter  country  now 
ranks  first  in  the  quantity  taken. 

Future  of  the  industry. — The  turpentine  iadustry  had 
its  origin  ia  the  "long  leaf  pine  belt"  of  the  South  and 
is  still  confined  to  that  section.  The  forests  of  North 
Carolina  and  South  Caroliaa  were  first  iavaded,  then 
those  of  Georgia.  At  the  present  time  the  trend  is 
south  iato  Florida  and  west  into  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
and  Mississippi.  The  annually  decreasing  supply  of 
raw  material,  referred  to  in  the  statistical  description, 
indicated  by  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rosin 
and  turpentine  manufactured  during  recent  years,  and 


the  increase  in  the  price  of  these  products  have  created 
a  growing  sentiment  agaiast  forest  devastation.  Agaia, 
a  new  and  more  economical  method  of  gatheriag  resin 
has  been  adopted,  and  a  new  field  has  been  exploited  ia 
the  destructive  distillation  of  old  stumpage. 

The  fear  of  exhausting  the  raw  material  of  the  lire 
trees  has  led  to  the  adoption  in  some  localities  of  the 
Herty  cup  and  gutter  system  of  tappiag.  The  advan- 
tages claimed  for  the  cup  and  gutter  system  are:  (1) 
It  protects  the  tree  against  the  destructive  action  of 
storms  and  fires;  (2)  it  increases  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  product.*  In  Florida  and  Louisiana 
many  lumber  companies  now  allow  only  the  improved 
method  of  gathering  resia  to  be  used  in  their  forests. 

Pine  trees  vrill  produce  resin  in  paying  quantities  for 
about  four  years  only,  and  the  incessant  tapping  of  new 
trees  has  so  reduced  the  visible  supply  in  the  South 
that  experts  estimate  that  the  industry  there,  if  carried 
on  at  the  present  rate,  can  not  last  over  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  more.  In  the  meantime  the  forests  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Eussia  are  being  worked,  higher 
prices  having  greatly  stimulated  the  industry  in  Euro- 
pean countries. 

In  the  United  States  the  Oregon  fir  tree  is  being 
tested  as  a  resin  producer,  and  if  the  results  are  satis- 


'  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  40. 
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factory,  the  supply  of  rosin  and  spirits  of  turpentine 
may  be  increased  from  this  source.  By  the  destructive 
distillation  of  the  stumps  of  pine  trees  a  variety  of 
products  are  being  produced,  among  which  is  "  wood 
turpentine,"  which  contains  the  essentials  of  spirits 
of  turpentine.     With  the  removal  of  some  prejudices 


now  existing  in  the  trade  as  to  the  use  of  this  product 
as  a  substitute  for  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  supply  of 
turpentine  will  be  made  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand 
for  many  years. 

Table  10  shows  detailed  statistics  of  the  industry,  by 
states,  for  the  census  of  1905. 


Table  lO.— TURPENTINE  AND  ROSIN— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


Nuinber  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  llnu  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men- 
Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number. 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages; 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 
Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year.. . 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  em 
ployed  during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January. 

February 

March 

April 

May. 

June 

July. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March 

.\pril 

May 

J  une 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  Interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  eX' 

penses  not  hitherto  included 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  total  cost 

Crude  turpentine  purchased  and  orchard  lands  leased 

Fuel 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 


United 
states. 


1,287 

86,961,185 

S183, 548 

S926, 350 

51,743,778 

$4, 107, 509 

1,997 

2,147 
$1,152,222 

47 
$49, 740 

2,100 
$1,102,482 

2,098 
$1,101,982 

2 
S500 

44,232 

28, 704 

33,382 

88,382,700 

33,237 
$8,365,468 

16 
$2,210 

129 
$15,022 


27, 364 
27, 933 
33, 112 
35, 795 
37,201 
37,605 
36,  661 
35,263 
34,  418 
33, 405 
32,064 
27,963 

22 
19 
16 
19 


14 
14 
16 
12 
21 
21 

129 
132 
138 
141 
145 
147 
124 
124 
1,32 
127 
HI 
98 
$1,639,014 
$8,353 
$54, 149 

$1,524,669 

S.51,843 

$3,774,637 

$2, 463, 089 

$73, 187 

83,027 

$1,229,665 

85, 669 


144 

8767,048 

$13, 150 

888, 705 

$218, 860 

8446,333 

229 

194 
$99,234 

3 
$1,960 

191 
897,274 

190 

897, 074 

1 
8200 

3,773 

2,436 

2,919 

8745,283 

2,913 

8744, 618 

6 
$665 


2,703 
2,763 
2,854 
2,983 
3,152 
3,105 
3,055 
3,008 
2,984 
2,982 
2,741 
2,626 

4 
1 
1 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 


8162, 132 
$3,  579 
$6, 473 

$131,178 
820,902 

$511,467 

$338,093 

$8,788 

SI , 663 

8162,208 

8825 


Florida. 


406 

$2,939,275 

863,263 

$443, 185 

8663,681 

51,769,156 


1,073 
$673, 538 

31 
136,080 

1,042 
8537, 458 

1,042 
8537,458 


20, 795 

12,178 

15, 541 

83, 713, 584 

15, 438 
83,701,572 


81,245 

96 
$10, 767 


15,023 
15,257 
15,615 
16, 084 
16, 813 
16,788 
16, 286 
15,  449 
15, 027 
14,580 
14,260 
14,174 

18 
18 
13 
13 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


92 
93 
99 
103 
105 
107 
92 
92 
101 
96 
84 
76 
$657,976 
$665 
$18,923 

$631,896 

86, 492 

8724,654 

8416,671, 

810,140 

$544 

8295, 163 

$2, 146 


Georgia. 


432 

$2,373,880 

$46, 229 

$251, 950 

$636, 605 

$1, 439, 196 

707 

627 
$314, 738 

11 
$8,200 


$306, 538 


616 
8306, 638 


15, 731 

10, 891 

11,736 

83,041,498 

11,711 
$3,038,166 

1 
$200 

24 
$3,132 


7,171 
7,376 
11,715 
13,392 
13,824 
14,111 
13,784 
13,336 
12,988 
12, 523 
11,897 
8,415 


28 
30 
28 
26 
28 
28 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
$693,050 
82, 623 
822,073 

$549,  040 

818,720 

81,156,009 

$572,316 

824, 120 

$553 

$557,724 

$1,296 


Louisiana, 


15 
875,670 
$22, 820 
■  84,800 
$14,290 
833,660 

13 

20 
812,320 


20 
812,320 


20 
812,320 


414 
194 
236 

869, 615 

231 
$69, 065 

1 

8100 

4 
8450 


175 
190 
208 
248 
276 
297 
299 
284 
257 
207 
178 
153 


3 
3 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
4 
4 
3 
1 
$23, 632 


$357 
$23,275 


$37,296 

$22,050 

8350 


$14,895 


Missis- 
sippi. 


124 
$598, 146 
830,296 
$118, 696 
8134,252 
8315,004 

183 

220 
$145,692 

2 
$3,600 

218 
8142, 092 

218 
$142,092 


2,929 

2,635 

2,633 

$737,008 

2,628 
$736, 485 


6 

$523 


2,147 
2,183 
2,693 
2,740 
2,777 
2,880 
2,821 
2,796 
2,786 
2,768 
2,674 
2,371 


8177,611 

$347 

$4, 793 

$168,081 

$4, 390 

$393,791 

$260,874 

$14,681 

$172 

$117,394 

$770 


North 
Carolina. 


87 
$115,629 
$4,133 
811,635 
836,200 
$63,661 
110 

4 

82, 700 


4 
$2,700 


3 
$2,400 


305 

165 

148 

838,700 

148 
838,700 


76 
77 
116 
166 
208 
207 
195 
173 
173 
153 
133 
100 


$8,729 
$914 
$779 

37,036 


$577,853 

$520, 140 

$9,934 

8100 

$47,047 

$632 


South 
Carolina. 


83: 
$7: 

$39; 

840, 


79 
637 


990 
499 
87 


$4,100 


$4,100 

9 
$4,100 


285 

205 

169 

$31,012 

168 
$36,862 


1 
8150 


70 
87 
111 
182 
211 
217 
221 
217 
203 
192 
181 
124 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
$16,878 
$225 
8751 

$13,563 

$1,339 

$373,668 

$332,945 

$5,274 

$105 

$36,244 
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Table  10.— TURPENTINE  AND  ROSIN— DETAILED  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  190&-Continued. 


Products,  total  Taluc 

Spirits  of  turpentine- 
Gallons 

Value 

Rosin- 
Barrels  (280  pounds) 

Value 

Dross 

AH  other  products 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned— 
Engines — 

Steam —  ^ 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower  . 


United 
States. 


$23,937,024 


30, 
815, 


087,051 
170, 499 

1,508,347 

:,  725, 619 

$17,733 

823, 173 

182 
1,175 


176 
1,12S 

1 
3 
44 

8 


Alabama. 

Florida. 
.?9. 901, 905 

82,434,365 

3,108,118 
$l,601,,ii;:! 

12,S72,8(» 
SI),  425, 8211 

360, 469 

$930,053 

$1,845 

$904 

1,445.902 

83,447,418 

39,989 

818,672 

27 
151 

32 
349 

25 
141 

32 
346 

1 
3 

io 

Georgia.      Louisiana. 


87, 705, 643 

9,642,316 
$4,795,331 

1,104,968 

82,901,683 

35, 199 

$3,530 

01 
362 


62 
361 


8211,820 

245, 300 
8124,005 

30,023 

887,715 

$100 


Missis- 
sippi. 


$2,365,720 

3,160,371 
81,473,530 

362,835 

8892,028 

8150 

$12 

69 

300 


North 
Carolina. 


8743, 421 

993,665 
8480, 198 

116,314 

$263,073 

$150 


South 
Carolina. 


8574, 150 

764,412 
8370,046 

87,836 

3203,749 

8300 

355 

2 
9 
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PAPER    AND    WOOD   PULP. 


The  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  which  was  first 
reported  at  the  census  of  1870,  was  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate industry  until  the  census  of  1900,  when  it  was 
combined  with  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  it  is  so 
treated  ia  this  report,  which  presents  statistics  relat- 


ing to  the  manufacturing  of  paper  and  wood  pulp  as 
reported  at  the  census  of  1905. 

Table  1  presents  the  statistics  for  this  industry  as 
retm-ned  at  the  censuses  of  1850  to  1905,  with  the 
percentage  of  increase  for  each  census  period. 


Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1850  TO  1905. 


CENSUS. 

PEE  CENT  OH 

INCREASE. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

18S0 

1870 

1860 

1850 

1900 

to 

1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

1880 

to 

1890 

1870 

to 
1880 

1860 

to 
1870 

1850 

to 
1860 

Nnmber  of  estaMshmenta  . . 
Capital  

761 
$2'/7,444,471 

3,778 
$6,097,032 

65,964 
$32,019,212 

56,827 
$29,462,799 

8,882 

$2,499,588 

255 

$56,825 

$16,440,041 

$111,251,478 

$188,715,189 

763 
$167,507,713 

2,935 
$4,500,911 

49,646 
$20, 746, 426 

41,547 
$18,753,326 

7,930 

$1,958,135 

169 

$34,965 

$10, 184, 106 

$70,530,236 

$127,326,162 

649 
$89,829,548 

2 1,348 
"$1,770,657 

31,050 
$13, 204, 828 

24,015 
$11,459,318 

6,767 
$1,705,287 
268 
$40,223 
$6,770,681 
$44,228,480 
$78,937,184 

742 
$48,139,652 

25,631 
$8,970,133 
17,317 
(=) 

7,648 
« 

666 

(=) 

W 

$34,862,132 

$67,366,860 

677 
$34,656,014 

18,021 

$7,208,691 

11,032 

m 

6,153 
(") 
836 

h 

$30,058,663 
$48,849,285 

555 
$14,052,683 

10,911 
$2,767,212 
6,519 
P) 

4,392 
P) 

$11, 602, 266 
$21,216,802 

443 
$7,260,864 

6,785 

$1,497,792 

3,836 

m 

2,950 
P) 

$5,553,929 
$10, 187, 177 

10.3 
65.6 

28.7 
35.5 

32.9 
54.3 
36.8 
57  1 

12.0 
27.6 
60.9 
62  5 
61.4 
57.7 
48.2 

17  6 
86.5 

117.7 
154.2 

59.9 
57.1 
73.0 
63.6 

17.2 
14.8 
136.9 
113.1 
50.4 
59.6 
61.3 

112.5 
86.6 

9.6 
39.3 

22  0 
145.9 

25.3 
93  5 

Salaried  ofScials,  clerks,  etc, 

Wage-eamera,  average  num- 
ber   

21.1 
47.2 
3&7 

42.2 
244 
67.0 

65.2 
160.5 
69.2 

60.8 

84.8 

Men  16  years  and  over. . . 

70.0 

Women    16    years    and 
over. 

111.5 

24.3 

40.1 

48.9 

Children  nnder  ie  years  . 
Wages 

159.8 

120.3 

Miacellaneons  expenses 

Cost  ol  materials  used 

26.9 
37.6 

16.0 
17.4 

169  1 
130.2 

108  9 
108  3 

« Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  tbeir  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1906,  but  not  included  in  tbie  table. 
*Not  reported  separately. 
<  Not  reported. 


The  figures  shown  for  1850  and  1860  are  for  paper 
alone,  as  at  those  censuses  no  separate  statistics  were 
collected  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp, 
which  was  httle  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in 
this  country  prior  to  1870. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  Table  1  for  1850  and 
1905  indicates  the  great  expansion  of  the  paper  and 
wood  pulp  industry.  The  number  of  estabhshments 
has  increased  from  443  to  761,  an  increase  of  318,  or 
71.8  per  cent;  the  capital  has  increased  $270,183,607, 
or  nearly  fortj-fold;  the  number  of  wage-earners, 
59,179,  or  about  ninefold;  wages,  830,521,420,  or 
about  twentyfold;  and  the  value  of  products,  8178,- 
528,012,  or  about  seventeenfold. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  estabhshments  does 
not  appear  remarkable,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  concentration  of  manufacture  into  large 
plants  which  has  been  so  marked  in  recent  years  has 
particularly  affected  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  indus- 
try, and  thus  has  greatly  restricted  the  increase  in 
number  of  estabhshments.     The  extent  to  which  this 


is  true  is  well  brought  out  in  the  following  tabular 
statement,  which  shows  the  average  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  and  the  average  value  of  products  per 
estabhshment  at  each  census  from  1850  to  1905: 


AVERAGE   PER 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ranital    !  Value  of 
capital,   products. 


1905. 
1900. 
18S0. 
1880. 
1870. 
1860. 
1860. 


S3li4,  579 

219,538 

138,412 

64,878 

51,043 

26,320 

16,390 

$247,983 
166, 876 
121,629 
77,314 
72, 156 
38, 228 
22, 996 


The  increase  per  estabhshment  of  the  average  capital 
and  the  average  value  of  products  was  steady  but  not 
marked  until  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890,  when  a 
very  large  increase  was  reported  for  both  items.  The 
increase  between  1890  and  1900  was  even  greater, 
while  the  increase  for  the  five  years  ending  1905  was 
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still  more  notable.  The  average  annual  increase  per 
establishment  in  capital  invested  between  1890  and 
1900  was  18,113,  and  between  1900  and  1905,  $29,008; 
while  for  value  of  products  the  average  annual  increase 
per  establishment  between  1890  and  1900  was  $4,525, 
and  between  1900  and  1905,  $16,221. 

Table  1  shows  large  increases  for  each  census  from 
1850  to  1905  for  all  items  except  number  of  estabhsh- 
ments,  ntmiber  of  women  and  children  employed,  and 
the  wages  paid  to  them,  which  show  decreases  for 
several  of  the  census  periods. 

The  present  report  is,  however,  concerned  chieiiy 
with  the  progress  made  in  the  paper  and  wood  pulp 
industry  between  the  census  of  1900  and  that  of  1905. 
In  this  period  the  capital  invested  increased  $109,936,- 
758,  or  65.6  per  cent;  the  number  of  wage-earners, 


16,318,  or  32.9  per  cent;  the  wages,  $11,272,786,  or 
54.3  per  cent;  the  cost  of  materials  used,  $40,721,242 
or  57.7  per  cent;  and  the  value  of  products,  $61,389  - 
027,  or  48.2  per  cent. 

The  increases  for  this  period  are  striking,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  large  increases  for  the  pre- 
ceding decade.  In  none  of  the  items  just  enumerated 
was  the  actual  increase  for  the  longer  period  as  large  as 
the  increase  for  the  shorter,  except  in  the  number  of 


THE    INDUSTRY   BY   STATES. 

Table  2  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  general 
statistics,  by  states,  for  1900  and  1905,  and  shows 
in  detail  the  kind,  quantity,  and  value  of  products. 
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Table  2.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY, 


Census. 


United  States 

California^ 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas' 

Maine ". 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota' 

New  Hampsliire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
190O 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


n905 
81900 


Num- 
ber ol 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


761 
763 


38 


87 


177 
179 


Capital. 


$277,444,471 
167,607,713 


5, 892, 684 
3, 968, 152 

3, 176, 498 
2, 143, 108 

3,992,877 
1,554,858 

6,  ,511, 005 
6,379,227 

367,913 
182, 046 


41,273,915 
17, 473, 160 

6,350,458 
2,720,877 

41,073,769 
26,692,922 

8,397,576 
4,606,741 

1,490,902 

14,041,014 
8,163,081 

7, 122, 852 
3, 670, 717 

56,461,739 
37,349,390 

14, 433, 114 
7,872,913 

2,967,630 
2, 161, 186 

21,468,927 
16, 424, 107 

6,628,676 
4,853,806 

6,517,200 
2,281,903 

2,215,436 
926, 463 

24, 408, 918 
16, 580, 140 

3, 343, 401 
2,603,917 


SALARIED  OFFI- 
CIALS, CLEKKS, 
ETC. 


Num- 
ber. 


3,778 
2,935 


12 


154 
116 


112 
134 


350 
268 


47 


627 
610 


163 
107 


147 
113 


129 
93 


759 
604 


222 
196 


324 
281 


287 
199 


Salaries. 


$6,097,032 
4, 500, 911 


20,280 

236, 408 
151, 600 

69,900 
61, 675 

120,069 
37,370 

131, 538 
186,394 

11,936 
11,770 

7,940 

604,774 
445,348 

76,068 
68, 793 

1, 184, 610 
861, 152 

218, 369 
142, 812 

31,450 

208, 930 
173, 060 

232,958 
162, 738 

1,131,729 
858, 662 

327,394 
277,984 

132,366 
101, 417 

617,955 
385, 478 

123, 103 
129, 498 

133,585 
68,250 

47,018 
25,540 

435, 474 
307, 927 

93,178 
63,443 


WAGE-EAENEUS  AND 
WAGES. 


Average, 
number. 


65,964 
49, 646 


259 

1,750 
1,426 

547 
451 

959 
623 

1,620 
1,816 

152 
180 

91 

7,674 
4,861 

1,008 
937 

11,705 
9,061 

3,052 
2,014 

396 

2,622 
2,391 

1,629 
1,190 

12, 418 

9,268 

3,883 
3,184 

653 
716 

6,906 
4,840 

1,280 
1,216 


302 

645 
281 

6,338 
4,240 

684 
660 


Wages. 


$32,019,212 
20,746,426 


181. 412 

843,333 

633. 413 

252,268 
193, 783 

462, 453 
260, 303 

664, 151 
723, 972 

66,114 
63,689 

45,947 

4,052,919 
2, 162, 972 

397, 181 
326, 474 

5,587,862 
3,938,400 

1,306,112 
700, 826 

234,378 

1,315,310 
1,036,856 

786, 731 
653,463 

6,402,323 
4,099,771 

1, 682, 830 
1,118,040 

318, 113 
282,896 

2, 839, 487 
1, 989, 128 

616,735 
671,018 

363,010 
102,993 

229,972 
98,329 

2,987,777 
1,649,010 

382,794 
251, 190 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


S16, 440, 041 
10, 184, 106 


50, 768 

622,352 
279, 962 

47,839 
90,785 

166, 645 
72, 650 

280,397 
226, 166 

11,484 
13,350 

18, 372 

2,257,950 
1,394,967 

184,007 
106, 671 

2,960,680 
1, 693, 505 

498,0.32 
264,373 

60,884 

650,683 
539,965 

286, 681 
242, 793 

2,848,610 
2,398,994 

1,396,939 
479, 386 

225,  741 
147, 417 

1,535;291 
1,090,321 

233,971 
265,569 

269, 123 
67,829 

85,604 
44, 193 

1,679,718 
664,591 

168, 270 
111,739 


Cost  ol 

materials 
used. 


$111,261,478 
70,530,236 


274,369 

2,738,430 
1,982,080 

1,270,240 
1,028,274 

1, 415, 845 
798,370 

2,517,028 
2,470,623 

130, 647 
106,615 

78,330 

13, 868. 147 
7, 118;  945 

2,4.53.318 
1,730,910 

17,946,726 
11,918,802 

4,681,471 
2,707,827 

676,649 

6,327,734 
3,963,334 

3,022,484 
1,715,312 

22,806,751 
14,663,222 

6,163,761 
3,768,572 

624, 520 
682,078 

8,509,546 
6,374,315 

2,539,766 
1,684,922 

1,788,766 
410, 640 

759,992 
274,316 

10,692,290 
6,  712, 749 

1,075,778 
628,330 


value. 


$188, 715, 189 
127,326,162 


640,027 

5,039,147 
3,566,021 

1,904,566 
1,699,718 

2,442,504 
1,431,618 

3,916,998 
4,170,497 

262,832 
243, 776 

202,290 

22,961,124 
13,223,276 

3,296,348 
2,589,540 

32,012,247 
22, 141, 461 

7,340,631 
4,217,869 

1,145,818 

8,930,291 
7,244,733 

5,043,462 
3,196,302 

37,750,606 
26,716,628 

10,961,527 
6,543,513 

1,530,449 
1,306,696 

15,411,032 
12,267,000 

3,831,448 
3,384,773 

3,034,395 
850,386 

1,298,066 
■   527,627 

17,844,174 
10,895,576 

1,935,218 
1,212,353 


paper. 


Total  value. 


$163,646,420 
107,909,046 


640,027 

5,002,331 
3,493,596 

1,354,666 
1,169,405 

2,369,460 
1,431,618 

3,910,638 
3,690,968 

252,832 
243,776 

202,290 

17,969,764 
9,394,646 

2,410,821 
1,764,060 

31,537,370 
21,549,232 

6,874,724 
3,871,120 

1,024,768 

5,848,326 
4,303,505 

4,611,697 
3,188,122 

31,700,400 
21,418,285 

10,022,137 
6,142,580 

1,615,649 
1,290,186 

14,120,062 
11,355,637 


2,656,025 

1,463,735 
651, 114 

346,642 
168,500 

16,070,767 
9,037,461 

1,935,218 
1,099,210 


■  Included  in  "all  other  states"  in  1900. 

"  Includes  estabhshments  distributed  as  follows: 


:  Colorado,  1;  District  of  Columbia,  1;  Georgia,!;  Missouri,!;  South  Carolina,  1;  Texas,  1;  Washington,  Z 
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PRODUCTS — continued. 


Paper— Continued. 


News. 


Tons.  Value. 


912,822 
669,212 


$3.',  906, 460 
20.091.S74 


Book. 


Fine. 


Wrapping. 


Tons.  Value. 


515,547 
351,702 


6.009 

7,  Mil 


17.255 
14.421 


Tons.     ;      N'alue.      ;    Tons.  \'aluo 


Boards. 


Tons.         Value. 


$37,403,601  I     1411,832     822,249,170 
24,  S7U.951  '     112,707  :     15,S95.il74 


044.291 

535,252 


5S5.S79 
750.  471 


1,274.491 
1.0117.722 


6.430  !  ,'<l'.4,055 

2.2'.IJ.  ;  361,412 


590 


53,950 


7,32S 

7,056 
14,219 


3,015 


128, 108 


7,313 
6.4U0 


316, 764 
320,000 


1,807  119,424 

4, 110  270.  M..S 


215,307 
122,738 


7,721,864 
4,122,050 


810 

19,659 
22,194 

8,167 
150 

25,379 

80.522 
57,678 


347,546 
204,967 

4,104 
7,517 

24,195 
21,416 

1,140 
1,031 

34,396 
26,106 

1,576 
1,320 


49,748 

904,769 
840,705 

337,747 
10,200 

921,421 

3,176,191 
2,078,604 


13,465,093 
6,879,013 

190,600 
354,556 

1,088,775 
856,646 

50,445 
51,543 

1,397,204 
930,818 

77,180 
72,600 


67,397 
30,041 

28.  S27 
14.873 

123,508 
69.029 

52. 308 
48.  -Ut, 


6.  l,i'1.239 
2,l.o0.211 

1,986,753 
1,017,164 

9,891,151 
5,501,788 

3,647,183 
2,350,790 


12.039 
11,070 

4,720 
3,650 

44.515 
35.842 

21.461 
16,742 


385,000 


80,775 
68,055 

2,647 
1,592 


14,971,411 
11,298,628 

256,062 
161, 427 


814, 679 
724,053 

330.417 
249,640 

2.814.271 
2.213.3.89 

1,664,079 
1, 15S,  695 


18,677 


60 

55 
1,225 

8,722 
4,095 


6,000 

6,604 
136,959 

1,067,920 
578, 172 


121,749 
90,075 

18,752 
6,560 


5,187,635 
3,253.391 

942,664 
272,000 


68.163 
61.8.j3 


5,193,981 
4,766,699 


4,431 


11,026 
799 


52,283 
25,657 

4.229 
3,119 


181, 671 

724. 158 
51.223 


2,839.787 
1,653.974 

358,009 
216, 593 


22,095 
19,944 


948 


166 
720 


2, 322, 427 
1,749.611 

54, 785 


16.  .386 
32,980 

28, 144 
23,010 

4,972 
4,990 


89,818 
39,669 

1,084 
8,045 

16, 150 
22,238 

32.654 
20, 370 


$30,435,592 
■24,542,373 


375,940 

.'02,544 
743,747 

760 


520,661   $16,959,557 
.3(i.>,617     10.353,319 


Other  paper 
products. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Wood  pulp 

and  fiber 

made 

for  sale 

(value) . 


366,553   520,692,140    823,144,574 
233,103  I  12,154,555      18,497.701 


All  other 
products 
(value) . 


$1,924,195 
919, 416 


3,507 

64, 610 
30, 762 


12,956 
55.506 


50 

17,333 
13,991 

2,248 
677 


6,000 

2,066,243 
1, 489, 199 

179, 080 
53,160 


27, 141 
16,933 

18, 720 
18,969 

167, 186 
157,385 

44,037 
49, 854 

7,916 
8,274 

58,192 
36, 110 

17, 633 
20,295 

2,450 
762 

2,054 
1,525 

94, 454 


7,897 
12,755 


417, 727 
544,  575 

874, 463 
788, 640 

116,162 
166, 776 

65,000 

4,075.497 
2,092,298 

29,188 
422,684 

1,417,915 
1,441,291 

1,  665, 861 
811, 750 


1,184,128 
784, 422 

1,471,713 
1,01.5.645 

7,180,993 
7,  466, 185 

1,786,172 
2.303,199 

426,774 
376, 960 

3,154,038 
2, 024, 486 

891,106 
973,792 

104,600 
15,260 

232,864 
89,000 

4,200,058 
2,048,806 

3S2, 089 
436,068 


53, 590 
37, 428 


83, 414 
93, 775 


6,082 

13,477 
14,843 

4,174 
5,172 

27,020 
17,238 

26,382 
14,061 


8,268 
6,618 


37, 692 
21, 166 


90,094 
40, 394 


60,269 
63,886 


143,587 


2, 364, 053 
1,158,499 


1, 522,  415 
814,081 

2,217,116 
2,041,881 


137,290 

623,568 
520,087 

112,207 
106,719 

1,338,346 
954,  111 

812,781 
348,947 


26, 398 
20,486 

4,599 
3,763 

4,199 
2,236 

3,709 
3,500 

167 


1,300 


350,277 
241, 184 

1,174,348 
703, 180 

3,347,317 
1,368,585 

1,716,740 
1,167,360 


1,920 

5,535 

4,i>79 

212 
1,066 

14,910 
3,650 

24,222 
4,233 

2,996 
3,850 


688, 358 
596, 414 

183,764 
183,236 

161,658 
56,735 

93,790 
73,500 


20,800 


7,036 
4,638 

29, 112 
25, 755 

6,179 
4,361 

2,946 

2,681 
6,788 

29,844 
12,641 

80,644 
65,608 

46,038 
13,269 


1,610 

80,099 
58, 152 

13,859 
4,364 

3,344 
4,780 

285 


10,618 
10, 119 


1,649 
3,641 


120, 500 

696,800 
473, 467 

25, 355 
71,683 

291,200 
72,962 

382,871 
271, 679 

59, 320 
77,000 


104, 596 


282,673 
167, 845 

3,013,778 
1,612,709 

255,090 
188,006 

103,347 

304, 374 
476,242 

1,636,119 
1,213,657 

4,886,122 
3, 354, 164 

3, 606, 626 
580  598 


57,580 

2,710,813 
2,107,984 

966, 607 
386,  608 

373, 183 
400, 800 

19,988 


660,000 
430, 313 

44,200 


3, 360 
454, 279 


3,828,629 

885,527 
810, 480 

415,976 
426,672 

407,286 
346. 516 

100,000 

3,031,345 
2,916,853 

330,233 


772, 442 
592,092 

93, 376 
100, 589 


5,621,342 
5,232,451 

413,151 
174, 809 

14,900 
16, 510 

844,098 
710, 539 

343,386 
728,748 

1, 580, 660 
199,272 

916,099 
299,027 

2,754,203 
1,855,953 


36.816 
71,425 


38,854 


3,000 
25,250 


92, 551 


25,000 

58,902 
165, 557 

58, 621 
233 


50, 620 
24, 375 

101, 632 
7.180 

428,863 
64,892 

526,239 
226,124 


446,872 
201,724 

5,636 


36,326 
60,000 

19,214 
2,162 


45, 493 


'Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  California,  2;  Colorado,  2; 
Washington,  2. 
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Georgia,  2;  Kansas,  2;  Minnesota,  2;  North  Dakota,  1;  South  Carolina,  1;  Texas,  2; 
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Table  2  shows  that  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
wood  ptdp  New  York,  which  was  &st  in  1900,  was 
first  also  at  the  census  of  1905,  with  products  valued  at 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  value.  Massachusetts 
was  second  in  both  years  and  Maine  third;  Wisconsin 
was  foTu-th,  as  reported  in  1905,  and  fifth  in  1900; 
while  Pennsylvania  was  fifth,  as  reported  in  1905, 
and  fourth  in  1900.  The  increase  in  value  of  prod- 
ucts for  each  of  these  states  was  large,  that  for  New 
York  being  $11,034,977,  or  41.3  per  cent;  for  Massa- 
chusetts, $9,870,786,  or  44.6  per  cent;  for  Maine, 
$9,727,849,  or  73.6  per  cent;  for  Wisconsin,  $6,948,598, 
or  63.8  per  cent;  and  for  Pennsylvania,  $3,143,132,  or 
25.6  per  cent. 

New  York  was  first  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested, 
followed  by  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin  in 
the  order  named.  In  1900  Massachusetts  ranked 
ahead  of  Maine,  but  the  increase  for  the  latter  state 
was  so  much  larger  as  to  give  it  the  second  rank 
at  the  census  of  1905.  The  increase  for  Maine  was 
the  largest  shown  by  any  state,  being  $23,800,755, 
or  136.2  per  cent;  while  the  next  largest,  that  for  New 
York,  was  $19,112,349,  or  51.2  per  cent.  The  increase 
for  Massachusetts  was  $14,380,847,  or  53.9  per  cent. 
The  large  increase  for  Maine  is  doubtless  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  factories  of  that  state  are  engaged 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  and  heavier 
products,  such  as  news,  book,  and  wrapping  paper, 
and  pulp,  which  require  the  use  of  heavy  and  costly 
machinery. 

In  the  average  number  of  wage-earners,  wages,  and 
cost  of  materials  used,  the  leading  states  were  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Wisconsin. 

CAPITAL. 

Table  3  shows,  for  1900  and  1905,  the  capital 
invested,  with  the  proportion  invested  in  each  item, 
and  per  cent  of  increase. 

Table  3. — Capital,  with  per  cent  each  item  forms  of  the  total,  and 
per  cent  of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


1905 

1900 

Per 

Amount 
invested. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Amount 
invested. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

cent  of 

in- 
crease. 

Total 

$277, 444, 471 

100.0 

$167,607,713 

100.0 

66.0 

34, 234, 934 
62,898,690 

103,872,408 
76,438,639 

12.3 
22.7 

37.4 
27.6 

21,467,286 
35,440,184 

60,361,066 
60,249,177 

12.8 
21.2 

36.0 
30.0 

61.0 
77.8 

Buildings     

Machinery,  tools,  and  iniple- 

Cash  and  sundries 

52  1 

At  the  census  of  1905,  as  compared  with  1900,  the 
greatest  rate  of  increase  was  77.8  per  cent,  which 
occurred  in  capital  invested  in  buildings,  and  the 
largest  absolute  increase  was  $43,521,342,  and  is 
shown  for  machinery,  tools,  and  implements. 


MATERIALS   USED. 

Table  4  shows  in  detail  the  kind,  quantity,  and  cost 
of  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
pulp,  for  1900  and  1905,  with  per  cent  of  increase. 

Table  4. — Materials  used,  by  hind,  quantity,  and  cost,  with  per  cent 
of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


Materials  used,  total  cost 

Domestic  pulp  wood: 
Spruce — 

Per  ground  wood — 

Cords 

Cost 

Tor  sulphite  and  soda  fiber — 

Cords 

Cost 

Poplar— 

For  soda  fiber — 

Cords 

Cost 

other- 
Cords  

Cost 

Canadian  pulp  wood: 
Spruce— 

For  ground  wood — 

Cords 

Cost 

For  sulphite  and  soda  fiber — 

Cords 

Cost , 

Poplar— 

For  soda  fiber — 

Cords , 

Coat 

other- 
Cords 

Cost 

Kags,  including  cotton  and  flax  waste 
and  sweepings: 
Tons 

Cost 

Old  or  waste  paper: 

Tons 

Cost 

Manila  stoclr,  including  jute  bagging, 
rope,  waste,  threads,  etc.: 

Tons 

Cost 

Straw: 

Tons 

Cost 

Wood  pulp  and  fiber,  purchased: 
Ground  wood  pulp — 

Tons 

Cost 

Soda  wood  fiber — 

Tons 

Cost 

Sulphite  wood  fiber- 
Tons 

Cost 

Other  chemical  fiber — 
Tons 

Cost ; 

Other  stock 

Sulphur: 

Tons 

Cost ;;;;■ 

other  chemicals 

Pyrites: 

Tons 

Cost ;";; 

Sizing: 

Tons 

Cost 

Clay:  

Tons 

Cost 

Fuel '.'.'.'.'.".' 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

'All  other  materials 

Freight 


1905 


8111,251,478 


881, 106 
16,355,563 

851,425 
$5,582,289 


213,058 
81,606,971 

627,505 
$2,608,982 


245,087 
$2,173,612 

293,218 
$2,396,406 


35,313 
1251,600 

4,005 
t25,449 


294,562 
$8,864,607 

588,543 
$7,430,335 


107,029 
$2,502,332 

304,585 
$1,502,886 


317,286 
$5,754,259 

120,978 
$5,047,105 

433, 160 
$16,567,122 

6,278 

$264,678 

$1,963,066 

130, 400 
$3,221,834 
$5,111,546 

2,036 
$31,925 

52,171 
$1,838,035 

201,218 

$2,096,570 

$13,178,567 

$70, 169 

$2, 626, 960 

$11,034,837 

$1,444,084 


1900 


$70,630,236 


$2,865,872 

561,889 
$2,731,070 


236,820 
$1,103,132 

220,165 
$783,985 


120,820 
$868, 187 

228,264 
$1,404,308 


20,133 
$90,962 


n 


234,514 
$6, 596, 427 

356, 193 
$4,869,409 


99,301 
$2,437,256 

367,305 
$1,395,659 


261,962 
$4,361,211 

94,042 
$3,430,809 

273, 194 
$10,112,189 

14,808 
$465,255 
$817,076 

(?) 
$6,846,033 


t^ 


(') 

$826,245 

(?) 
$1,493,469 
$6,879,797 
$611,906 
$2,696,797 
$4,420,607 
$2,433,676 


Per  cent 

of 
Increase. 


1  Decrease. 


57.7 


47.3 
122.5 


616 
104.4 


>10.0 
36.6 


139.6 
220.0 


102.8 
160.4 


28.5 
70.6 


75  4 
176.6 


25.6 
34.4 


65.2 
62.6 


7.8 
2.7 


117.1 
7.7 


211 
31.9 

28.6 
47.1 

68  6 

eas 

157.6 
143.1 
140.2 


125.3 


122.5 


40.4 
91.6 
188.5 
'6.3 
149.6 
140.7 


'  Not  reported  separately. 


Increases  in  cost  are  shown  in  Table  4  for  the  totals 
of  all  items  exc('i>t  mill  suppHes,  freight,  and  rent 
of  power  and  heat..  At  the  census  of  1905  the  cost 
of  wood  M  as  greater  than  ia  1900  by  over  100  per  cent 
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for  every  variety  except  domestic  poplar,  which  in- 
creased 36.6  per  cent;  and  Canadian  spruce  for  sul- 
phite and  soda  fiber,  which  increased  70.6  per  cent. 

The  pulp  and  fiber  purchased  was  the  principal  item 
of  cost  reported  m  both  1905  and  1900,  forming  24.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  in  the  later  and  26  per  cent  in 
the  earlier  year.  This  decrease  in  the  proportion  to 
the  whole  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  wood  pulp  and 
fiber,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1905,  was  produced 
more  largely  in  the  establishment  requiring  it  than  in 
1900.  The  quantity  of  wood  pulp  and  fiber  reported 
in  1905  as  purchased  increased  233,696  tons,  or  36.3 
per  cent,  over  1900,  and  the  value,  89,263,700,  or  50.4 
per  cent.  Sulphite  wood  fiber  was  the  prmcipal  kind 
of  pulp  purchased,  and  formed  49.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  purchased  in  1905  and  42.4  per  cent  in  1900. 
Li  the  aggregate  amount  of  pulp  made  for  o^vn  use  and 
purchased,  however,  sulphite  fiber  was  second  iu  quan- 
tity to  ground  wood  pulp. 

The  cost  of  wood  of  all  kinds  formed  18.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  materials  reported  in  1905  and  13.9  per 
cent  in  1900.  The  principal  kuid  of  wood  used  was 
spruce,  which  formed  74.4  per  cent  of  the  total  quan- 
tity reported  in  1905  and  76  per  cent  in  1900.  The 
quantity  of  spruce  used  increased  761,634  cords,  and 
the  value,  S8, 648,432.  Poplar  decreased  8,582  tons  in 
quantity  but  increased  .5564,477  in  value.  Popilar 
formed  8.1  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  wood  re- 
ported in  1905  and  12.9  per  cent  in  1900.  "Woods 
other  than  spruce  and  poplar  were  used  more  largely 
than  in  1900,  forming  17.4  per  cent  of  the  total  quan- 
tity at  the  census  of  1905  and  11.1  per  cent  in  1900. 
The  quantity  of  other  woods  reported  in  1905  was 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  quantity  of  poplar, 
although  in  1900  the  latter  was  considerably  greater. 

Of  the  total  wood  reported  in  1905,  81.1  per  cent  was 
domestic  and  18.9  per  cent  Canadian;  in  1900  the  pro- 
portion for  domestic  was  81.4  per  cent  and  for  Cana- 
dian 18.6  per  cent.  Canadian  spruce  formed  23.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  spruce  reported  in  1905  and  23.1  per 
cent  in  1900;  while  Canadian  poplar  formed  14.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  poplar  in  1905  and  7.8  per  cent  in 
1900.  It  is  evident  that  the  pulp  mills  of  this  country 
depend  upon  Canada  more  largely  for  spruce  than  for 
poplar,  undoubtedly  because  the  demand  for  poplar  is 
smaller  and  can  be  more  easily  supphed  at  home.  On 
the  whole,  Canadian  wood  was  used  by  American  pulp 
mills  to  only  a  slightly  greater  extent,  as  reported  at 
the  census  of  1905,  than  in  1900. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  materials  formed 
by  the  cost  of  all  other  ingredients,  including  rags,  old 
paper,  manila  stock,  straw,  and  other  stock,  was  20 
per  cent  for  1905  and  22.8  per  cent  for  1900.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  these 
ingredients  were  the  principal  materials  used  in  paper 
manufacture,  but  their  relative  importance  has  de- 
creased as  the  use  of  wood  pulp  has  developed. 


Fuel  was  a  large  item  of  cost,  forming  11.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  materials  reported  in  1905,  and  9.8 
per  cent  in  1900.  The  increase  for  the  five  years  was 
$6,298,770,  or  91.6  per  cent. 

"All  other  materials"  also  shows  a  large  increase, 
forming  9.9  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  materials 
reported  in  1905  and  6.3  per  cent  m  1900.  The  cost 
of  chemicals  and  pyrites  together,  although  showing 
an  increase,  formed  only  7.5  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
at  the  census  of  1905,  as  compared  with  9.7  per  cent 
m  1900. 

PEODUOTS. 

Table  5  shows  in  detail  the  kind,  quantity,  and 
value  of  products  of  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  industry 
for  1900  and  1905,  with  per  cent  of  increase. 

Table  5. — Products,  hy  hind,  quantity,  and  value,  with  'per  cent  of 
increase:  1905  and  1900. 


Products,  total  value 

News  paper: 

In  rolls  for  printing- 
Tons 

Value 

In  sheets  for  printing- 
Tons 

Value 

Book  paper: 
Book- 
Total— 

Tons 

Value 

Wood  fiber,  chief  in- 
gredient— 

Tods 

yalue 

Eags,  chief  ingredient- 
Tons 

Value 

Cover: 

Tons 

,  Value 

Plate,  lithograph,  map,  woodcut, 
etc.: 

Tons 

Value - 

Cardboard,   bristol   board,  card 
middles,  tickets,  etc.: 

Tons 

Value 

rinepaper: 

Writing  paper- 
Tons -- 

Value. 

All  other- 
Tons 

Value 

Wrapping  paper: 
Manila — 

Tons 

Value 

Heavy- 
Tons 

Value 

Straw- 
Tons 

Value ■ 

Bogus,  or  wood,  manila— 

Tons 

Value 

AU  other- 
Tons  

Value 

Boards: 

Wood  pulp- 
Tons 

Value 

Straw— 

Tone 

Value 

News — 

Tons 

Value 

All  other- 
Tons 

Value 


1905 


$188,715,189 


840,802 
$32,763,308 

72,020 
$3,143,152 


434,600 
$31,156,728 


354,540 
$24,840,224 

79,960 
$6,316,504 

22,150 
$2,023,986 


19,837 
$1,458,343 


39,060 
$2, 764, 444 


131,934 
$19,321,045 

14,898 
$2,928,125 


86,826 
$6,136,080 

96,992 
34,036,588 

54, 232 
$1,389,348 

228,371 
$10,099,772 

177, 870 
$8,774,804 


60,863 
$2,347,250 

167,278 
$4,367,560 

38, 500 
$1,174,216 


1900 


$127,326,162 


Per  cent 

of 
increase. 


48.2 


454,572 
$15,764,992 

85.0 
108.0 

114,640 
$4,336,882 

137.2 
127.5 

282,093 
$19,466,804 

64.0 
60.1 

(') 

W 

(!) 

w 

18,749 
$1,665,376 

18.1 
21.5 

22,366 
$2,018,958 

111.3 
127.8 

28,494 
$1,719,813 

37.1 
60.7 

90,204 
$12,222,870 

46.3 
5&1 

22,503 
$3,673,104 

133.8 
120.3 

■89,419 
$6,929,764 

12.9 
3.6 

82,875 
$4,143,240 

17.0 
12.6 

91, 794 
$2,027,518 

203, 826 
$9,148,677 

67,338 
$3,293,174 


44, 187 
$1, 406, 130 

157, 534 
$3,187,342 

32, 119 
$930, 631 


I 


1  Decrease. 


2.53,960 
i      $9,070,531 

Not  reported  separately. 


131,777 
$4,829,316 


140.9 
131.6 


12.0 
10.4 


164.1 
166.5 


37.7 
66.9 


6,2 
37.0 


20.1 
26.2 


92.7 
87.8 
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Table  5. — Prodiocts,  by  hind,  quantity,  and  value,  with  per  cent  of 
increase:  1905  and  1900 — Continued. 


1905 

1900 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Products— Continued. 
Other  paper  products: 
Tissue  paper- 
Tons 

43,925 
t5,nS6,438 

8,702 
$1,046,790 

146,024 
S4, 845,  628 

62,  606 
$3,013,464 

106,296 
$6,729,820 

695, 576 

273,400 
J4, 323, 495 

66,404 

130, 366 
$5,169,615 

379,082 

376,940 
$13,601,464 
•51,924,195 

28,406 
$3,486,652 

4,351 
$580,750 

96,915 
83,026,967 

54,330 
$2,265,345 

49, 101 
$2,796,841 

306,322 

280,052 
$4,433,699 

78, 100 

99,014 
$3,612,602 

144,462 

271,585 

$10,451,400 

$919, 415 

54.6 

45.0 

Blotting  paper^ 

Tons 

100.0 

.  Value 

80.2 

Building,  roofing,  astiestos,  and 
sheathing  papers — 
Tons 

49.6 

Value 

60.1 

Hanging  papers- 
Tons  

15.2 

33.0 

MisceUaneous— 

116.5 

Value        .  . 

140.7 

Ground  wood  pulp: 

Made  for  own  use,  tons 

127.1 

Made  to  sell  as  such — 
Tons 

'2.4 

Value 

12.5 

Soda  fiber: 

115.0 

Made  to  sell  as  such- 
Tons    .. 

31.7 

42.8 

Sulphite  fiber: 

162.4 

Made  to  sell  as  such- 
Tons 

38.8 

Value 

;m.7 

109.3 

' 

1  Decrease. 


Perhaps  the  best  index  of  the  progress  of  an  indus- 
try is  the  increase  or  decrease  in  vahie  of  products. 


In  this  as  in  the  other  items  the  paper  and  wood 
pulp  industry  shows  a  remarkable  growth,  the  in- 
crease in  value  of  products  being  $61,389,027,  or  48.2 
per  cent. 

Table  5  shows  that  the  paper  products  were  rela- 
tively more  important  at  the  census  of  1905  than  at 
that  of  1900.  The  value  of  paper  and  paper  prod- 
ucts formed  86.7  per  cent  of  the  total  value  at  the 
later  and  84.8  per  cent  at  the  earlier  census;  while  the 
proportion  for  wood  pulp  and  fiber  shows  a  corre- 
sponding decrease.  The  decrease  in  the  proportion 
for  wood  pulp  and  fiber  does  not  mean  a  decrease  in 
the  manufacture  of  these,  for  the  quantity  and  value 
increased  largely. 

News  fa'per. — News  paper  was  the  principal  kind  of 
paper  in  quantity  at  both  censuses.  The  value  formed 
21.9  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  paper  at  the  census 
of  1905  and  18.6  per  cent  in  1900. 

The  increase  in  value  of  news  paper  produced  was 
$15,814,586,  or  78.7  per  cent.  News  paper  in  rolls, 
which  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  news  paper  made, 
increased  $17,008,316,  or  108  per  cent,  in  value,  while 
news  paper  in  sheets  decreased  $1,193,730,  or  27.5 
per  cent. 

Table  6  shows,  by  states,  the  quantity  and  value  of 
news  paper  made  in  rolls  and  in  sheets,  for  1900  and 
1905. 


Table  6.— PRODUCTION  OF  NEWS  PAPER,  BY  STATES:   1905  AND  1900. 


United  States. 


niinois 

Indiana... 

Maine 

Maryland. 


Massaohusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire . 


New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

AU  other  states . 


1905 


Tons.         Value. 


912,822  l$35,906,460 


3,015 

7,315 

216,307 


19,669 

8,167 
25, 379 
80,622 

347,546 

4,104 

24,196 

1,140 

34, 396 

1,676 

121,749 

18, 762 


128, 108 

316, 764 

7,721,864 


904,769 

337,747 

921, 421 

3, 176, 191 


inoo 


Tons.         Value. 


1,212   820,091,874 


6,400 

122,738 

810 

22, 194 

160 

57,878 


13,465,093   204,957 


190,600 

1,088,775 

50,445 

1,397,204 

77, If 0 

5, 187, 635 

942,664 


7,517 

21,416 

1,031 

26, 166 
1,320 

90,076 
6,560 


320,000 

4,122,050 

49,748 

840, 705 
10,200 

o 

2,078,604 

6,879,013 
354,566 
866, 646 
51,543 

930,818 

72, 600 

3,2.-).5,391 

272,000. 


IN  EOLLS  FOK  FEINTING. 


1905 


Tons.         Value. 


840,802 


2,370 

1,315 

213, 476 


19,659 
4,000 
18,230 
79,332 

330, 423 

1,8.32 

23, 797 

670 

34,304 

344 

93, 149 

17,981 


1900 


Tons.         Value. 


454,572 


$15,754,992 


100,362 

58,764 

7,635,428 


904, 769 

166,000 

655, lEO 

3, 116, 188 

12,719,853 

86,500 

1,070,865 

24,795 

1,393,,524 

17,195 

3,915,176 

900, 709 


3,500 

112,995 

410 

22, 194 


0) 

46,643 

162,153 

4,239 

18, 620 

243 

22,685 


58,860 
3,040 


176,000 

3, 766, 600 

24, 800 

840, 705 


(1) 
1,606,955 

5,405,452 

218, 159 

744,806 

12, 128 

822,685 


2,020,102 
127,600 


IN   SHEETS   FOE  FEINTING. 


1905 


Tons.         Value. 


72,020 


$3, 143, 152 


645 
6,000 
1,831 


4,167 
7,149 
1,190 

17, 123 

2,2.52 

398 

570 

92 

1, 232 

28,600 

771 


27, 746 
268,000 
86, 436 


172, 747 

266, 241 

60,003 

746,240 

105, 100 

17,910 

26,650 

3,680 

59,985 

1,272,459 

41,965 


1900 


Tons.        Value. 


114,640 


2,900 

9,743 

400 


150 
0) 
12,235 

42,804 
3,278 
2,796 


3,481 

1,320 

31,225 

3,520 


$4,336,882 


146,000 
365,450 
24,948 


10,200 

0) 
471,649 

1,473,561 
136,397 
111,840 
39,415 

108, 133 

72,600 

1,233,289 

144,400 


1  Included  in  "  all  other  states." 


At  both  censuses  New  York,  Maine,  Wisconsin,  and 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  order  named,  were  the  lead- 
ing states  in  the  manufacture  of  news  paper.  The 
total  quantity  produced  in  these  4  states  was  83.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  reported  in  1905  and  83.6 
per  cent  in  1900,  while  the  value  formed  82.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  for  1905  and  81.3  per  cent  for  1900. 

New  York  was  by  far  the  most  important  state, 
reporting  38.1  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  and  37.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  for  1905,  and  36  per  cent  of 


the  quantity  and  34.2  per  cent  of  the  value  for  1900. 
Massachusetts  and  Ohio  show  decreases  in  quantity, 
and  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  in  value.  The 
total  production  of  news  paper  in  these  states,  how- 
ever, is  relatively  unimportant. 

Book  paper. — ^Table  7  shows,  by  states,  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  book  paper  reported  in  1900  and  1905. 

The  quantity  of  book  paper  increased  152,407  tons, 
or  54  per  cent,  while  the  value  increased  $11,689,924, 
or  60. 1  per  cent.     The  book  paper  manufactured  chiefly 
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from  rags,  for  which  no  separate  return  was  made  in 
1900,  had  a  product  of  79,960  tons,  valued  at  $6,316,- 
604,  at  the  census  of  1905,  as  shown  in  Table  19. 

Table  1  .—Production  of  book  paper,  by  states:  1905  and  1900. 


1905 


Tons.         Value. 


United  States ]    434,600  531,156,728 


Connecticut 

Oel&waie 

^diana 

Maine 

Uaryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Viiginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states.. 


1,345 

123,1X10 

7,332 

528.3,13 

1,807 

liy, 424 

66,797 

5,ir:,7:-i9 

28,827 

l,!Ki;.7,-,3 

93,  439 

7,:il.-.,W.5 

48,742 

3,39J,S59 

12,039 

814, 679 

4,720 

330,417 

29,092 

1,932,347 

17,825 

1,273,062 

57,779 

4,278,092 

11.026 
49,989 

724,158 
2,725,520 

3,741 

300,290 

1900 


Tons. 


282,093 


2,427 
11,931 

3,887 
30,041 
14,873 
39,551 
44,433 

9,137 

3,650 
27, 611 
13,861 
52,366 


25,206 
3,119 


Value. 


$19, 466, 804 


264,041 

903,422 

253,868 

2,660,211 

1,017,164 

3,120,867 

2,048,178 

618, 145 

249, 640 

1,706,565 

942,642 

3,849,919 


1,615,549 
216, 593 


Massachusetts,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  in  the  order  named,  led  in  the  production  of 
book  paper.  Massachusetts  produced  21.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  quantity  of  book  paper  reported  in  1905,  as 
compared  with  only  14  per  cent  in  1900.  This  state 
made  the  greatest  gains  in  the  manufacture  of  book 
paper,  the  increase  in  quantity  being  53,888  tons,  or 
136.2  per  cent,  and  in  value,  $4,394,178,  or  140.8  per 
cent.  Maine  also  made  large  gains,  and  increases  were 
reported  from  Pennsylvania,  although  the  latter  state 
fell  from  first  to  third  rank.  The  average  value  of 
book  paper  per  ton  was  $71.70  for  1905  and  $69  for 
1900. 

Cover  and  heavy  printing  paper. — Table  8  shows,  by 
states,  the  quantity  and  value  of  cover  paper,  plate, 
lithograph,  woodcut,  and  similar  papers  and  of  card- 
board, bristol  board,  card  middles,  etc.,  for  1900  and 
1905. 


Table  8.— PRODUCTION  OF  HEAVY  PAPERS,  AND  CARD  AND  BRISTOL  BOARDS,  ETC.,  BY  STATES 

:  1905  AND  1900. 

COTER 

PAPER. 

PLATE,  LITHOGRAPH, 
SIMILAR 

MAP,  WOODCUT,  AND 
PAPERS. 

CARDBOARD,  BRISTOL  BOARD,  CARD  MIDDLES, 
TICKETS,  ETC. 

STATE. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

22,150 

$2,023,986 

18,749 

$1,665,376 

19,837 

$1,468,343 

22, 366 

$2,018,958 

39,060 

$2,764,444 

28,494 

$1,719,813 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

2,895 
7,732 

350,162 
678,688 

3,620 
600 

405,247 
37,500 

185 
2,191 

44,400 
167,460 

29 

1,440 

106 

6,960 

115, 550 

7,000 

1,684 

68,317 

1,773 
650 
117 

80,223 
41,260 
10,000 

Maine 

600 
4,117 
2,769 

46, 500 
315,855 
197,608 

2,448 
537 

248, 820 
38,500 

4,035 
2,964 

367,001 
221,084 

11,879 
809 

1,007,466 
81,528 

23,504 
260 

1,811,431 
18,216 

13,664 

1,006,454 

Michigan 

New  Hampshire. , 

1,933 

4,382 

160 

727 

4,431 

799 

58 

105,908 
184,315 
12,680 
36,778 

181,671 

51,223 

9  311 

NewYork 

4,325 

2,779 

570 

438,909 

246,385 

45,600 

3,649 
2,474 
1,414 

306,509 
186,624 
136,297 

150 

10,080 

200 

247 

7,356 

16,000 

16,749 

743,705 

10,948 

857 

1,907 

432,935 
144,632 
288,913 

Ohio : 

7,907 

681, 376 

Vermont 

Viiginia 

..::::::::-:::::::::: 

376 
488 

19,203 
57, 719 

93 

5,114 

1,918 

95, 064 

300 

24,000 

All  other  states 

Although  the  production  of  cover  paper  was  of 
small  importance  at  both  censuses,  there  was  an 
increase  of  3,401  tons,  or  18.1  per  cent,  in  quantity 
and  $358,610,  or  21.5  per  cent,  in  value.  The  manu- 
facture of  cover  paper  was  confined  largely  to  Dela- 
ware, New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
Ohio.  These  states  ranked  in  the  order  named.  The 
increase  for  Delaware  was  very  large,  being  from  500 
tons,  valued  at  $37,500  in  1900,  to  7,732  tons,  valued 
at  $578,688,  at  the  census  of  1905. 

The  manufacture  of  plate,  lithograph,  map,  wood- 
cut, and  other  similar  papers  decreased  largely.  The 
total  value  reported  in  1905  was  only  $1,458,343.  The 
decrease  in  quantity  was  2,529  tons,  or  11.3  per  cent, 
and  in  value,  $560,615,  or  27.8  per  cent.  Pennsylva- 
nia, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Delaware  produced 
the  great  bulk  of  the  products.  Massachusetts  shows 
a  large  decrease,  as  this  state,  which  produced  over 


one-half  of  the  total  quantity  in  1900,  produced  less 
than  one-fourth  at  the  census  of    1905. 

The  production  of  cardboard,  bristol  board,  card 
middles,  etc.,  was  of  comparatively  little  importance 
at  either  census,  the  total  production  at  the  census  of 
1905  being  valued  at  $2,764,444.  The  quantity  re- 
ported in  1905  increased  10,566  tons,  or  37.1  per  cent, 
over  1900  and  the  value,  $1,044,631,  or  60.7  per  cent. 
The  manufacture  of  card  and  bristol  boards  is  concen- 
trated to  a  large  degree  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  which  together  reported  93.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  and  91.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  value.  Massachusetts  alone  produced  60.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  reported  at  the  census  of 
1905  and  65.5  per  cent  of  the  total  value. 

Wrapping  paper. — Table  9  shows,  by  states,  the 
production  of  wrapping  paper  by  kind,  quantity,  and 
value  for  1900  and  1905.      ' 
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Table  9.— PRODUCTION  OF  WRAPPING 


BTATE. 

TOTAL. 

MANILA. 

HEAVY. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

VaJue. 

1 

United  States 

California 

644,291   $30,435,592 

535,262 

$24,542,373 

86,826 

$6,136,080 

89,419 

$6,929,764 

96,992 

$4,035,588 

82,875 

$4,143,240 

3 

7,328 

7,056 

19 

16,386 

28,144 

4,972 
3,000 

89,818 
1,084 

16,150 

32,654 
27,141 
18,720 
167,186 

44,037 

7,916 

58,192 

17,633 

2,450 
2,054 
94,454 
7,897 

375,940 
502,544 
'760 
417,727 
874,463 

116,162 

65,000 

4,075,497 

29,188 

1,417,915 

1,566,861 
1,184,128 
1,471,713 
7,180,993 

1,786,172 
426,774 

3,154,038 
891,106 

104,600 

232,864 

4,200,068 

362,089 

3 

rnnnftptipnt    ... 

14,219 

743,747 

5,428 
19 

441,239 
760 

2,790 

136,322 

425 

19,000 

3,064 

134,668 

4 

Delaware 

S 

Illinois 

32,980 
23,010 

4,990 

544,575 
786,640 

166,776 

4,179 
6,294 

184,164 
218,610 

6 

Indiana 

1,236 

98,896 

5,010 

264,429 

3,168 

"'"ss.'gM 

7 

Iowa 

8 

Kansas 

::;;;; 

9 

Maine 

39,659 
8,045 
22,238 

20,370 

16,933 

18,969 

157,385 

49,854 
8,274 
36,110 
20,296 

762 

1,525 

46,889 

12,766 

2,092,298 

422,684 

1,441,291 

811,750 

784,422 

1,015,645 

7,466,186 

2,303,199 
376,960 

2,024,486 
973,792 

15,250 

89,000 

2,048,805 

436,068 

8,419 

4 

7,517 

8,885 

489,350 

158 

942,813 

486,597 

11,768 

175 

3,074 

2,131 

494 

2,000 

12,741 

6,314 

191 

31,043 

2,379 

496,178 

4,900 

124,026 

75,260 

17,230 

191,631 

466,846 

164,873 

8,595 

1,366,465 

83,266 

963 

69 

10,264 

4,976 

930 

3 

38,566 

5,646 

90 

5,921 

873 

27,830 

2,260 

668,118 

200,606 

32,219 

195 

2,164,495 

175,473 

3,960 

266,034 

23,134 

10 

Maryland 

11 

Massachusetts 

6,697 

4,840 

1,956 

7,377 

22,760 

18,679 

300 

6,930 

6,722 

546,388 

238,311 

119,862 

711,312 

1,419,659 

1,368,700 
24,000 
585,224 
188,826 

11^ 

Michigan 

13 

New  Hampshire 

14 

New  Jersey 

7,279 
20,888 

10,056 

704,765 
980,273 

777,055 

15 

New  York 

1R 

Ohio 

17 

Oregon 

18 
19 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

6,964 

682,976 

m 

Virginia 

100 
2,064 
8,703 

274 

4,000 

232,864 

378,665 

16,679 

21 

West  Virginia 

Wi.qnnnsiTi  ,  .           

600 

5,598 

260 

60,000 

257,331 

10,400 

800 
6,493 
1,089 

24,000 
301,600 
30,898 

'« 

9,429 
4,355 

427,105 
187,660 

43 

'Included  in  "  all  other  states." 
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PAPER.  BY  STATES:  1905  AND  1900. 


BTKAW.                                                  j'                               BOGUS,  OB  WOOD,  MANILA.                               i 

1                                                                                                                         1 

ALL   OTHER. 

1905                   '                    1900 

1906 

1900 

1905 

1900 

Tons. 

Value.             Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

64,232 

$1,389,348 

91,794 

$2,027,518 

228,371 

$10,099,772 

203,826 

$9,148,677 

177,870 

$8,774,804 

67,338 

$3,293,174 

1 

= 

6,280 
970 

335,100 
31,500 

1,832 

81,426 

1,048 
233 

40,840 
10,805 

2 

6,633 

392,431 

3 

4 

12,207 
12,025 

3,958' 
1,800 

233,573 
256,300 

87,746 
36,000 

29,993                  440,201 
8,621                  178,429 

4,790  1               160.776 

2,987 
668 

200 

104,314 
29,700 

6,000 

.■. 

7,079 

265,467 

5,563 

225,032 

1,510 

1,014 
1,200 
3,000 

35,190 

28,416 
30,000 
154,000 

6 
7 

(') 

0) 

X 

66,631 
755 
671 

2,050 

26,647 

650 

76,262 

6,100 
6,000 
1,671 
8,617 

2,350 

2,935,969 
19,630 
33,674 

91,219 
1,166,898 

15,511 
3.359,980 

208,160 
286,000 
72,898 
445,289 

100,600 

31,849 
4,856 
2,266 

4,663 
13,963 

3,000 
74,724 

7,610 
4,500 
11,457 
13,700 

1,608,605 
283,006 
107,762 

216,423 

629,401 

90,000 

3,092,370 

324,038 
225,000 
657,003 
761,832 

6,857 
2,270 
1,844 

3,686 

84 

250 

6,695 

7,400 
1,200 
9,997 

465,863 
111,679 
109,523 

117,360 

2,940 

37,000 

246,577 

223,754 
48,000 
663,115 

9 

150 

4,500 

850 
1,187 

2,305 

25,739 
9,500 

40,150 

Id 

4,888 
18,326 

317,402 
881,656 

11 

1,262 

31,130 

12 
13 

8,329 
14,650 

10,619 
2,184 
1,805 

177,138 
643,084 

211,234 
76,000 
54,110 

8,791 
43,926 

12,489 

400 

18,514 

6,737 

669,906 
2,217,924 

428,484 

40,000 

1,098,897 

362,652 

14 

4,369 

9,078 
2,325 
1,100 

156,970 

207,610 
93,179 
32,812 

16 
17 
18 
19 

762 

125 

13,956 

1,934 

16,260 

6,000 

746,048 

78,720 

20 

'1 

360 

246,'6CI8' 

11,S20 

2!86i 

3,600 

62!897" 

59,200 

1,000 

ibl.sso 

27,067 

17,981 
5,872 

690,929 
266,850 

63,886 
1,908 

2,448,470 
120,263 

23 
23 
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Wrapping  paper,  which  was  first  in  value  of  products 
in  1900,  was  third  at  the  census  of  1905,  although  the 
production  increased  109,039  tons,  or  20.4  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  value  was  $5,893,219,  or  24  per  cent. 

Bogus,  or  wood,  manila  Awapping  paper  was  the 
principal  specified  kind  of  wrapping  paper  reported  in 
1905  and  in  1900.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  was 
24,545  tons,  or  12  per  cent,  and  in  the  value,  $951,095, 
or  10.4  per  cent.  New  York,  ]\Iaine,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  order  named,  were  the  leading  states  at 
the  census  of  1905,  reporting  73.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity,  compared  with  59.1  per  cent  in  1900.  New 
York  alone  reported  33  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1905  and 
36.7  per  cent  in  1900.  Maine  shows  the  greatest  in- 
crease, reporting  29.2  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  in 
1905,  compared  with  15.6  per  cent  in  1900.  The  aver- 
age value  per  ton  for  the  United  States  was  $44.23  at 
the  census  of  1905  and  $44.88  in  1900. 

The  production  of  manila  wrapping  paper  de- 
creased 2,593  tons,  or  2.9  per  cent,  in  quantity,  but 
increased  $206,316,  or  3.5  per  cent,  in  value.  New 
York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  in  the  order 
named,  were  the  leading  states  in  quantity  produced, 
and  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey, 
in  value.  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  show  large 
decreases,  both  in  quantity  and  value;  while  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  and  Connecticut  show  large  in- 
creases. The  average  value  per  ton  was  $70.67  at  the 
census  of  1905  and  $66.31  in  1900.  There  was  a  great 
variation  in  the  average  value  for  the  different  states — - 
from  $125.42  per  ton  for  Massachusetts  to  $39.50  for 
Maryland. 

The  production  of  heavy  wrapping  paper  increased 
14,117  tons  in  quantity,  but  decreased  $107,652  in 
value.  The  average  value  per  ton  was  $41.61  at  the 
census  of  1905  and  $49.99  in  1900.  According  to 
value  of  production,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  and  New 
York,  in  the  order  named,  were  the  leading  states  in 
1905.  The  first  2  of  these  states  show  remarkable  in- 
creases, both  in  the  quantity  and  value,  the  increase 
for  Pennsylvania  being  $1,101,421,  or  415.6  per  cent, 
and  for  Maine,  $468,348,  or  nearly  seventeenfold.  On 
the  other  hand.  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  which 
were  the  leading  states  in  1900,  show  remarkable  de- 
creases. New  York  reported  52.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  in  1900,  but  only  11.6  per  cent  at  the  census  of 
1905. 

Straw  wrapping  paper  was  relatively  of  little  im- 
portance in  1900  and  of  even  less  importance  at  the 
census  of  1905,  there  being  a  decrease  of  37,562  tons, 
or  40.9  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  $638,170,  or  31.5  per 
cent,  in  value.  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Ohio 
were  the  leading  states,  and,  together,  reported  over 
two-thirds  of  the  total  quantity  and  value.    New  York, 


which  was  the  leading  state  in  1900,  shows  a  decrease 
of  10,281  tons,  or  70.2  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  of 
$387,114,  or  71.3  per  cent,  in  value.  Illinois,  the  sec- 
ond state  in  1900,  shows  a  decrease  of  17,786  tons, 
or  59.3  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  of  $206,688,  or  46.9 
per  cent,  in  value.  Indiana  and  Wisconsiu  show  large 
increases.  None  of  the  New  England  states  reported 
the  manufacture  of  straw  wrapping  paper,  wliich  is 
confined  largely  to  the  straw  producing  states  of  the 
middle  West. 

Under  the  caption  "all  other"  is  embraced  an  as- 
sortment of  wrapping  paper  not  elsewhere  specified. 
This  item  shows  very  large  increases  iQ,both  quantity 
and  value.  The  value  formed  28.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  wrapping  paper  reported  in  1905  and 
13.4  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1900.  The  increase  in 
quantity  was  110,532  tons,  or  164.1  per  cent,  and  in 
value,  $5,481,630,  or  166.5  per  cent. 

Wisconsin,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan, 
in  the  order  named,  were  the  leading  states  in  the 
manufacture  of  "all  other"  wrapping  paper.  Each 
of  these  states  shows  a  large  tacrease  ra  both  quantity 
and  value.  The  increases  for  New  York  were  37,231 
tons,  or  over  fivefold,  in  quantity  and  $1,971,347,  or 
over  sevenfold,  in  value.  These  increases  more  than 
offset  the  decreases  shown  for  this  state  in  mamla 
wrapping  paper.  Michigan  also  shows  large  increases, 
that  in  quantity  being  14,740  tons,  or  over  fourfold, 
and  in  value  $764,295,  or  over  sixfold.  These  in- 
creases are  much  greater  than  the  decreases  shown  for 
this  state  in  heavy  and  in  bogus,  or  wood,  manila 
wrapping  paper.  Maine,  jtvhich  was  third  in  the  value 
of  all  other  wrapping  paper  produced  in  1900,  and 
Connecticut,  which  was  fourth,  show  large  decreases 
in  quantity  and  in  value.  These  decreases,  however, 
are  much  less  for  Maine  than  the  increases  in  the  manu- 
facture of  specified  kinds  of  wrapping  paper.  The 
average  value  of  "all  other"  wrapping  paper  per  ton 
was  $49.33  at  the  census  of  1905  and  $48.91  in  1900. 

Fine  paper. — Table  10  shows,  by  states,  the  quantity 
and  value  of  fine  paper  reported  in  1900  and  1905. 

The  manufacture  of  fine  paper  was  fourth  in  impor- 
tance at  both  censuses.  The  total  quantity  reported 
in  1905  shows  an  increase  of  34,125  tons,  or  30.3  per 
cent,  over  the  quantity  reported  in  1900;  and  the 
value,  an  increase  of  $6,353,196,  or  40  per  cent.  This 
branch  of  paper  manufacture  is  concentrated  to  a 
larger  degree  than  any  other.  At  the  census  of  1905 
Massachusetts  alone  reported  55  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  of  fine  paper  produced  and  67.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  value.  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio 
ranked  second,  third,  and  fourth,  respectively,  but  the 
total  value  of  fine  paper  for  Pennsylvania  was  less  than 
one-sixth  that  for  Massachusetts. 
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Table  10.— PRODUCTION  OF  FINE  PAPER,  BY  STATES:  1905  AND  1900. 


TOTAL. 

WRITING   P.\PER. 

ALL   OTHEK. 

STATE. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

ll):i0 

1905 

1900 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

146,832 

S22,249,170 

112,707 

?15,895.974 

90,204 

.?12,222,870 

14,898 

$2,928,126 

22,503 

13,673,104 

6,439 

590 

4,400 

80,775 
2,647 

414 

864,055 

53,950 

386,000 

14,971,411 

256,062 

18,677 

2,2S)S 

361,  412 

3,430 

471,269 

2,001 

323, 072 

3,009 
690 

392,786 
53,950 

297 

37,740 

4,400 

76,503 

2,190 

386,666 

•  13, 484,  050 

215,971 

68,055 
1,592 

11,298,028 
161,  427 

54,791 
1,592 

8,76i,556 
161,  427 

4,272 
457 

414 

1,486,761 
40,091 

18,677 

13,264 

2,647,072 

MichifiStn 

New  Hampshire 

60 

l,2L-5 

4,095 

19,944 

6,000 
136,959 

57S.  172 
1,749,511 



60 

519 

3,315 

16,824 

6,000 

70, 116 

444, 479 

1,379,594 

New  York  

55 

S  7-^2 

22,095 

94S 
166 

6,604 
1,057,920 
2,322,427 

54, 7S5 

56 
6,552 
19,857 

6,604 

816,815 

1,738,457 

706 

780 

3,120 

06, 844 
133,663 
369,917 

2,170 
2,238 

948 

241, 105 
583,970 

54,783 

PeimaylvaTiia 

Vennont 

Virginia 

12.956 

720 

50 

13,991 

677 

55,506 

6,000 

1,489.199 

63,160 

166 

12,956 

720 

60 

10,332 

55,506 

6,000 

1,024,621 

17,3.jo 
2.24,5 

2,066,243 
179,080 

17,333 
1,448 

2,066,243 
123,080 

3,669 
677 

464, 678 

800 

66,666 

63,160 

Writing  paper  increased  41 ,730  tons,  or  46.3  per  cent, 
in  quantity  and  S7, 098,175,  or  58.1  per  cent,  in  value; 
while  "all  other"  fine  paper  decreased  7,605  tons,  or 
33.8  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  8744,979,  or  20.3  per 
cent,  in  value.  Massachusetts  reported  58  per  cent 
of  the  total  quantity  of  writing  paper  reported  in  1905 
and  69.8  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  The  increase 
in  quantity  for  Massachusetts  between  1900  and  1905 
was  21,712  tons  and  in  value,  84,733,094.  Of  aU  the 
states  presented  in  Table  10  decreases  are  shown  only 
for  Xew  York  and  Virginia,  where  the  production  was 
small,  while  New  Jersey  did  not  report  paper  of  this 
class  at  the  census  of  1905. 

Massachusetts  was  first  in  the  manufacture  of  "all 
other"  fine  paper  at  both  censuses,  but  while  in  1900 
this  state  reported  58.9  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
of  such  paper  produced  and  69.3  per  cent  of  the  value, 
in  1905  it  reported  only  28.7  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
produced  and  only  50. S  per  cent  of  the  value.  The 
decrease  was  8,992  tons,  or  67.8  per  cent,  in  quantity 
and  §1,060,311,  or  41.6  per  cent,  in  value.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut,  and  Ohio  ranked  second,  third, 
and  fourth,  respectively,  in  the  value  of  "all  other" 
fine  paper  produced,  but  the  value  for  Pennsylvania 
was  only  a  little  more  than  one-third  that  for  Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut  shows  great  gains  both  in  the 
quantity  produced  and  in  the  value. 

The  average  value  of  vsrriting  paper  per  ton  was 
$146.44  at  the  census  of  1905  and  $135.50  in  1900. 
The  average  value  of  writing  paper  manufactured  in 
Massachusetts  was  $176.26  per  ton.  The  average 
value  of  "all  other"  fine  paper  per  ton  was  $196.54 
at  the  census  of  1905  and  $163.23  in  1900.  The 
average  value  of  "all  other"  fine  paper  manufactured 
in  Massachusetts  was  $348.02  per  ton. 


Boards. — Table  11  shows,  by  states,  the  total  pro- 
duction of  boards,  by  kind,  quantity,  and  value,  for 
1900  and  1905. 

Boards  ranked  fifth  in  value  among  the  enumerated 
products  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry.  Between 
1900  and  1905' the  quantity  manufactured  increased 
155,034  tons,  or  42.4  per  cent,  and  the  value  $6,606,238, 
or  63.8  per  cent.  Each  class  of  boards  shows  a  large 
increase  in  quantity  and  in  value.  The  principal 
class  was  "all  other"  board,  the  value  of  which 
formed  53.4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  boards 
at  the  census  of  1905,  and  46.6  per  cent  at  that  of  1900. 
The  increase  for  this  class  was  122,173  tons  in  quantity 
and  $4,241,215  in  value.  It  will  be  observed  that 
78.8  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  in  quantity  for  all 
boards  and  64.2  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  in  value 
was  reported  for  "all  other"  board.  New  York, 
Connecticut,  IlHnois,  and  Ohio,  in  the  order  named, 
were  the  leading  states,  all  of  them  showing  large 
increases,  these  increases  for  New  York  being  48,062 
tons,  or  nearly  threefold,  in  quantity  and  $1,738,800, 
or  about  threefold,  in  value. 

Strawboard  was  the  most  important  specified  class 
of  boards  at  both  censuses.  Although  the  quantity 
produced  increased  only  9,744  tons,  or  6.2  per  cent, 
the  value  increased  $1,180,218,  or  37  per  cent.  In- 
diana, Ohio,  and  Ilhnois,  in  the  order  named,  were 
the  leading  states  in  the  manufacture.  These  states 
are  in  the  great  straw  producing  section  of  the  coun- 
try—the middle  West — and  produced  nearly  seven- 
tenths  of  the  entire  quantity  of  strawboard  reported 
at  the  census  of  1905  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
value.  Indiana  alone  produced  over  one-third  of  the 
total  quantity.  The  average  value  of  strawboard  per 
ton  was  $26.11  as  reported  in  1905  and  $20.23  in  1900. 
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Table  11.— PRODUCTION  OF  PAPER 


BTATE. 

TOTAL. 

WOOD 

PUI.P. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1 

United  States 

520,651 

$16,959,557 

365,617 

$10,353,319 

60,863 

12,347,250 

44,187 

$1,406,130 

California 

f. 

3,507 
64,610 
63,690 
83,414 

3,000 

6,082 
13,477 

4,174 
27,020 
26,382 

8,268 
37,692 
90,094 
60,269 
26,398 

4,699 

4,199 

3,709 

167 

143,687 

2,364,053 

1,622,416 

2,217,116 

77,360 

137,290 
623,668 
112,207 
1,338,346 
812,781 

350,277 
1,174,348 
3,347,317 
1,716,740 

688,358 

183,764 

161,658 

93,790 

4,692 

3 

Connecticut 

30,762 
37,428 
93,775 

1,158,499 

814,081 

2,041,881 

16,569 

200 

3,322 

554,140 

6,000 

110,483 



4 

Illinois 

900 
8,137 

38,250 
212,600 

,"i 

6 

Iowa 

7 

Kansas 

R 

14,843 

6,172 

17,238 

14,061 

6,618 
21,165 
40,394 
63,886 
20,486 

3,763 
2,236 
3,500 

520,087 
106,719 
964,111 
348,947 

241,184 

703,180 

1,368,585 

1,167,360 

695,414 

183,236 
65,735 
73,500 

10,178 

347,159 

11,802 

336,335 

9 

Maryland 

10 

2,656 
11,600 

209,867 
370,070 

2,846 
6,350 

144,435 
134,600 

11 

Micliigaii 

12 

New  Hampshire 

13 

New  Jersey - 

14 

New  York 

11,011 

760 

508,000 
30,400 

12, 133 

411,665 

16 

Ohio 

Ifi 

PftTiTisylvfl.Tiifl 

300 
2,719 

6,000 
122,355 

17 

2,993 
1,607 

108,680 
97,959 

IS 

Virginia 

19 

West  Virginia 

20 

Wisconsin 

167 

4,592 

21 

Ail  other  states 

1,300 

20,800 

> Included  in  "all  other  states." 
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BOARDS,  BY  STATES:  1905  AND  1900. 


STRAW. 

NEWS. 

ALL  OTHEE. 

~~ 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

167,278 

1,724 
10,189 
22,408 
69,114 

3,000 

6,082 

J4, 367, 560 

157,534 

$3,187,342 

38,660 

$1,174,216 

32,119 

S930..531 

263.950 

$9,070,531 

131,777 

$4,829,316 

1 

64,616 

292,716 

666,061 

1,469,366 

77,360 

137,290 

1,783 

1,766 

3,666 

841 

78,971 
03,875 
89,747 
26,222 

0 

4,284 
20.100 
70.081 

107,645 

382,  ^'iO 
1,360,636 

4,620 

135,007 

36,087 
27, 416 
20, 137 

1,443,322 
860,iil7 
612,056 

21,958 
16,428 
13,465 

915,947 
393,372 
434,046 

3 
4 

2,102 

44,600 

6 

n 

0) 

(■) 

7 

1,351 

40,530 

3,299 

906 

12, 117 

12,106 

8,268 
14,822 
64,742 
24,843 
23,893 

1,606 

176,409 
26.900 
765, 178 
373,288 

360,277 
637,564 
2,334,447 
796,801 
626,708 

75,184 

1,690 

360 

13,592 

3,950 

6,326 
5,234 
16,680 
13, 134 
18,936 

1,044 

143,222 

12, 750 

790,868 

118,697 

232,424 
217,976 
695,647 
361, 174 
662,414 

60,881 

S 

1,884 
10,680 
2,776 

49,953 
319,401 
69,423 

4,822 

800 

4,110 

93,969 
18,808 
76,620 

i,385 
1,667 

35,354 
43,900 

9 

10 

641 

292 

16,931 

3,776 

221 

1,050 

19,230 

8,760 
485,206 
103,316 

6,148 
32,000 

n 

1? 

7,000 

7,111 

33,963 

5 

176,000 

249,027 

866,879 

150 

15,870 

7,230 

713 

2,500 

461,794 
265,843 
23,660 
62,600 

13 

7,S06 

40,531 

200 

257.967 

800,038 

5,000 

14 
15 
16 

17 

1.352 

30,349 

1,340 

33,350 

2,236 

56,735 

18 

3,500 

73,600 

3,709 

93,790 

19 

20 

1,300 

20,800 

•'I 
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Wood  pulp  board  increased  16,676  tons,  or  37.7  per 
cent,  in  quantity  and  $941,120,  or  66.9  per  cent,  in 
value.  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Michigan,  in  the 
order  named,  were  the  leading  states  in  value  of  pro- 
duction, reporting  over  one-half  of  both  the  quantity 
and  value  at  the  census  of  1905.  Connecticut  reported 
16,569  tons  of  wood  pulp  board  at  the  census  of  1905, 
valued  at  $554,140.  No  wood  pulp  board  was  reported 
by  tills  state  in  1900.  Michigan  reported  a  larger 
quantity  than  New  York  but  a  smaller  value.  The 
increase  for  the  state  was  6,150  tons  in  quantity  and 
$235,570  in  value.  The  average  value  of  wood  pulp 
board  per  ton  was  $38.57  as  reported  in  1905  and  $31.82 
in  1900. 

News  board  was  relatively  of  little  importance  as 
returned  at  the  census  of  1905.  The  production 
increased  6,441  tons,  or  20.1  per  cent,  in  quantity  and 
$243,685,  or  26.2  per  cent,  in  value.  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  ranked  first  and  second,  respectively,  pro- 
ducing 59.9  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  and  61.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  value.  New  Jersey  shows  a 
slight  decrease  in  quantity  and  in  value,  while  New 
York  shows  large  increases.  Connecticut,  which  was 
second  in  value  of  products  in  1900,  shows  large 
decreases  in  both  quantity  and  value.  The  average 
value  of  news  board  per  ton  was  $30.45  at  the  census 
of  1905  and  $28.97  in  1900. 

Other  paper  products. — Table  12  shows,  by  states, 
the  production  of  all  other  paper  products  by  kind, 
quantity,  and  value  for  1900  and  1905. 

Tissue  paper  was  the  principal  item  enumerated 
under  the  head  of  "other  paper  products."  Between 
1900  and  1905  the  manufacture  of  tissue  paper  increased 
15,519  tons,  or  54.6  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  $1,569,786, 
or  45  per  cent,  in  value.  This  branch  of  the  paper 
industry  was  concentrated  largely  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Wisconsin,  which  together  produced  over 
two-thirds  of  the  total  quantity  manufactured  at  the 
census  of  1905  and  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  value. 
These  3  states  ranked  in  the  order  named.  New  York, 
which  alone  manufactured  41.2  per  cent  of  the  total 


quantity,  shows  an  increase  of  9,686  tons,  or  115.1  per 
cent,  in  quantity  and  $995,966,  or  129.5  per  cent,  in 
value.  Wisconsin  also  shows  large  increases.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  average  value  of  tissue  paper  per 
ton  decreased  from  $122.74  in  1900  to  $115.12  at  the 
census  of  1905. 

The  manufacture  of  building  paper,  which  term  abo 
includes  roofing,  asbestos,  and  sheathing  paper, 
increased  48,109  tons,  or  49.6  per  cent,  in  quantity  and 
$1,819,661,  or  60.1  per  cent,  in  value.  Pennsylvania 
produced  46.7  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  building 
paper  reported  in  1905  and  38.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
value.  New  Jersey,  which  was  third  in  value  of 
products,  manufactured  less  than  one-third  of  the 
quantity  reported  by  Pennsylvania.  The  average 
value  per  ton  was  $33.41  for  1905  and  $31.22  for  1900. 

The  quantity  of  hanging,  or  wall,  paper  manufac- 
tured increased  8,276  tons,  or  15.2  per  cent,  and  the 
value  $748,119,  or  33  per  cent.  The  manufacture  is 
concentrated  largely  in  New  York,  which  reported  in 
1900  72.9  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  produced  and^ 
in  1905,  68.2  per  cent.  The  average  value  per  toil 
was  $48.13  at  the  census  of  1905  and  $41.70  in  1900. 

Although  blotting  paper  is  relatively  of  little  impor- 
tance, there  was  an  increase  as  reported  in  1905  over 
1900  of  4,351  tons,  or  100  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  of 
$466,040,  or  80.2  per  cent,  in  value.  The  manufacture 
is-  concentrated  largely  in  Virginia,  which  in  1905 
reported  38.4  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  and  35.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  value.  The  average  value  per  ton 
decreased  from  $133.48  for  1900  to  $120.29  for  1905. 

Miscellaneous  paper  is  by  far  the  most  important 
item  reported  under  "other  paper  products,"  and 
shows  the  largest  increases,  both  in  quantity  and  in 
value.  The  increase  in  quantity  was  57,195  tons,  or 
116.5  per  cent,  and  in  value,  $3,933,979,  or  140.7  per 
cent.  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  reported  in  1905,  61.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  such  paper  and  in  1900 
only  16.3  per  cent.  These  2  states  ranied  in  the  order 
named  and  show  remarkable  increases,  as  the  above 
proportions  indicate. , 
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Table  12.— PRODUCTION  OF  TISSUE,  BLOTTING,  BUILDING,  HANGING 


STATE. 

TISSUE. 

BLOTTING. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1 

United  States 

43,925 

$6,056,438 

28,406 

13,486,652 

8,702 

Jl, 046,790 

4,361 

$580,750 

California 

o 

1,000 
2,169 

80,000 
406,675 

1,740 

283,378 

750 

111,107 

636 

99,969 

4 

Delaware 

1 

Illinois 

6 

TuriiaTin.      . 

740 

90,264 

325 

31,066 

7 

Iowa 

R 

Maine 

Q 

Maryland 

10 

Maasachusetts 

2,430 

419,660 

2,479 
40 

416,440 
3,915 

1,297 

168,676 

788 
13 

111,627 
1,380 

n 

Mip.hign.Ti 

1'^ 

Minnesota 

13 

New  Hampshire 

2,608 

6,162 

18,101 

1,461 

292,605 

953,022 

1,764,911 

172,421 

3,973 
4,480 
8,415 

639 

339,120 
943,877 
768,945 

62,131 

14 

New  Jersey 

15 

New  York 

16 

Ohio 

1,060 

134,929 

825 

74,698 

17 

Oregon 

IS 

320 
3,046 

31,101 
274,411 

1,377 
1,918 

60 

201,747 
180,303 

6,400 

1,660 

198,900 

103 
180 

1,807 

12,360 
29,416 

251,400 

19 

Vfirmnnt 

'0 

Vir^'nin, 

3,344 

373,183 

i?1 

West  Virginia i 

22 

Wisconsin 5,989 

671,378 

2,960 

260,331 

?,3 

601 

60,090 

•  Included  in  "  all  other  states." 
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BUILDING,  KTC 

HAUQINQ. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

145,024 

$4, 845, 628 

96,915 

J3, 025, 967 

62,606 

53,013,464 

54,330 

32,265,345 

106,296 

sr,,  729, 820 

49, 101 

S2,  70.5,  841 

1 

920 
1,481 

40,500 
43,976 

1 

2 

1,78» 
700 

41.  UT 
13, 20U 

113 

11,208 

1,135 

212 

6,956 

21,482 

134,042 
25,355 
113,213 
212,607 

402 

365 

3,650 

3,908 

1,350 

37,765 

58,483 

72,962 

240,614 

27,000 

3 

4 

7,' 954" 

177,987 

,') 

2,000 

80,000 

B 

2,996 

69,320 

2,500 

50,000 

1 

7 

2,525 

359 

15,186 

2,876 

2,771 

173 

2,880 

8,858 

28,127 

104,596 

8,999 

1,325,438 

154,486 

97,697 

11,769 

86,450 

790,040 

2,799,584 

8 

2,'524 

7,153 
3,303 

175 

84.161 
917,6-S2 
100,604 

5,650 

456 

14,372 

1,337 

13,308 

615,038 

34,439 

4,i62 
3,046 

189,513 
182,433 

4,124 
2,264 

139,791 
143,080 

58 
5,852 
2,971 

^^15 
1,028 
9,656 

4,630 

100 

6,333 

1,366 

113 

4,746 
226,524 
148,272 

136, 122 

33,380 

762,693 

230,266 

4,000 

447,710 

93,986 

18,000 

9 
10 
11 

12 

13 

20,S,12 
10.  S6.3 

15,400 

59.5. 647 
352.521 

499,692 

7,133 
8,044 

7,275 

1,410 

45,923 

■:,%,  400 

260,051 

213,603 

53,580 

1,313,436 

14 

1         42.722 

1,973,650 

39,593 

1,562,465 

16 
16 

17 

i      67,797 

1,817,762 

i          7,814 
1,118 

409,560 
100,699 

4,416 
900 

2,800 

192, 731 
82,803 

126,000 

2, 5fl8 
9,696 

223,490 
680,457 

18 
19 

20 

2,'608 

948 

S6,'S46' 

33.280 

2,"  608" 

1          3,368 

86,848' 

94,019 

i,'754" 

72,'6:J9' 

120' 

7,267 

267 

41,609 

4,431 
273 

247,648 
5,670 

22 
23 

1 
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Pulp  and  filer. — Table  13  shows,  by  states,  the  total 
quantity  of  wood  pulp  and  fiber  produced  at  the  cen- 
suses of  1900  and  1905. 

Table  13. — Production  of  wood  pulp  and  fiber,  by  states:  1905  and 

1900. 


United  States, . 


California  i. , 
Delaware.., 


Census. 


Illinois  2. . 
Indiana- . 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 
Michigan. 


Minnesota  2 

New  Hampshire . 


1905 
1900 


1905 


1905 
1900 


1905 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 


1905 
1900 


New  Jersey  1 1905 

New  York , 

Ohio 


1905 
1900 


1905 

1900 

Oregon 1905 

1900 


Pennsylvania... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


Total 
(tons). 


1,921,768 
1, 179, 535 


Oround 
wood 
pulp 

(tons). 


13,206 
8,823 

6,500 

2,687 
23,032 

456,921 
231, 619 

22,  658 
19, 934 

28, 445 
24,964 

38, 612 
20,707 

22, 479 

173, 888 
119, 590 

10,281 

'606,014 
394, 635 

29,274 
13, 805 

31, 549 
1,154 

83, 114 
85,433 

60,747 
64, 951 

42,307 
6,117 

28, 695 
13,471 

241,537 
137,098 

15, 3,54 
14, 202 


968, 976 
586,374 


3,000 


6,500 

2,687 
10, 418 

230,340 
129, 878 


14,007 
13, 110 

14, 079 
6,676 

22, 479 

58, 693 
31,738 


379,029 
245, 293 

4,425 
4,950 

21, 877 
1,154 

19,000 
4,505 

61,839 
48, 153 

1,850 


9,137 
6,794 

124, 746 
77,305 

5,288 
6,400 


Soda 

fiber 

(tons). 


196, 770 
177, 124 


Sulphite 

fiber 

(tons). 


756, 022 
416, 037 


13,206 
8,823 


12, 614 

63,257 
44, 162 

22,  668 
3,947 

2,000 
1,771 


26, 966 
24,346 


1,836 


53, 682 
61, 662 


9,000 

15,  6,57 
4,601 


3,744 


5,600 
3,330 


4,600 


173, 324 
57, 579 


15,987 


12, 438 
10,083 


24, 533 
12, 998 


115, 196 
87, 852 

10, 281 

200,019 
124,996 

24, 849 
7,020 

9,672 


10, 432 
19,266 

8,908 


24, 800 
1,616 

19,, 5,58 
6;677 

113,047 
59,793 

4,466 
4,472 


'  None  reported  In  1900. 


s  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  In  1900. 


The  statistics  for  wood  pulp  and  fiber  shown  in 
Table  13  include  the  figures  for  mills  making  pulp  only 
as  well  as  the  figures  for  mills  which  manufacture  both 
paper  and  pulp. 

In  the  production  of  pulp  and  fiber  New  York,  Maine, 
Wisconsin,  and  New  Hampshire  were,  in  the  order 
liamed,  the  leading  states  in  1905  reporting  76.9  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity.  The  production  for  New 
York  and  Maine  combined  was  55.3  per  cent  of  the 


total  and  for  New  York  alone,  31.5  per  cent.  The  larg- 
est  increase  was  for  Maine,  and  was  225,302  tons  or 
97.3  per  cent.  The  increase  for  New  York  was  211,379 
tons;  for  Wisconsin,  104,439  tons;  and  for  New  Hamp- 
shire, 54,298  tons. 

Ground  wood  pulp  was  first  in  importance  at  both 
censuses,  forming  50.4  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of 
pulp  and  fiber  reported  in  1905  and  49.7  per  cent  ia  1900. 
As  compared  with  1900  the  quantity  of  ground  wood  re- 
ported in  1905  increased  382,602  tons,  or  65.2  per  cent. 
New  York,  Maine,  and  Wisconsin  together  produced 
75.8  per  cent  of  the  total  wood  pulp  reported  in  1905 
and  77.2  per  cent  in  1900.  New  York  alone  produced 
39.1  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1905.  Each  of  the  above- 
named  states  shows  a  large  increase,  that  for  New  York 
being  133,736  tons,  or  54.5  per  cent;  for  Maine,  100,462 
tons,  or  77.4  per  cent;  and  for  Wisconsin,  47,441  tons, 
or  61.4  per  cent. 

Sulphite  fiber  constituted  39.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
pulp  and  fiber  reported  in  1905  and  35.3  per  cent  in 
1900.  The  increase  at  the  census  of  1905  over  1900  in 
the  quantity  produced  amounted  to  339,985  tons,  or 
81.7  per  cent.  New  York,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Wisconsin,  in  the  order  named,  were  the  leachng 
states  at  the  census  of  1905,  their  combined  output 
being  79.6  per  cent  of  all  the  sulphite  fiber  reported 
m  1905.  The  largest  increase  was  shown  for  Maine, 
and  was  115,745  tons,  or  201  per  cent.  The  increase 
for  New  York  was  75,023  tons;  for  Wisconsin,  53,254 
tons;  and  for  New  Hampshire,  27,343  tons.  Sulphite 
fiber  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  pulp  and  fiber  pro- 
duced in  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Virginia,  ^ 
and  West  Virginia. 

Soda  fiber  formed  only  10.2  per  cent  of  the  total  pulp 
and  fiber  produced  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1905, 
as  compared  with  15  per  cent  in  1900.  Nevertheless, 
the  quantity  produced  increased  19,646  tons,  or  11.1 
per  cent.  Pennsylvania  and  Maine  produced  54.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  in  1905.  New  York  and 
Maryland  ranked  third  and  fourth,  respectively.  These 
4  states  manufactured  79.6  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction. Maryland  shows  an  increase  of  18,711  tons; 
Virginia,  11,056  tons;  and  Maine,  9,095  tons.  In  Penn- 
sylvania there  was  a  decrease  of  7,980  tons.  Soda  fiber 
was  the  only  class  of  pulp  and  fiber  made  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland  as  reported  in  1905,  and  formed  the 
great  bulk  of  the  product  of  Pennsylvania. 

Table  14  shows,  by  states,  the  quantity  and  value 
of  pulp  and  fiber  made  to  sell,  for  1900  and  1905. 
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Table  14.— PRODUCTION  OF  WOOD  PULP  AND  FIBER  MADE  TO  SELL,  BY  STATES:   1905  AND  1900. 


Cen- 
sus. 

TOTAL. 

QKODND  WOOD  PULP. 

SODA 

FIBEK. 

StTLPHITE  riBEE. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

TTtiitflii  States      

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 

1905 
1900 

1905 

1906 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1906 
1900 

1900 

780,706 
650,651 

$23,144,574 
18,497,701 

273,400 
280,052 

$4,323,496 
4, 433, 699 

130,366 
99,014 

$6,169,615 
3, 612, 602 

376,940 
271,586 

$13,661,464 
10,451,400 

13,206 
8,823 

2,210 

160 
16,539 

168,117 
139,053 

22,658 
18,689 

8,738 
8,940 

11,158 
8,184 

6,000 

92,459 
88,295 

10,281 

235,442 
214,299 

9,849 
4,370 

900 
964 

18,880 
16,829 

23,529 
42,389 

40,147 
4,929 

28,695 
13,471 

89,277 
63,667 

1,230 

650,000 
430,313 

44,200 

3,360 
454,279 

4,888,809 
3,828,629 

885,527 
810,480 

415,975 
426,672 

407,286 
346, 516 

100,000 

3,031,346 
2,916,853 

330,233 

6,621,342 
5,232,461 

413,151 
174,809 

14,900 
15,510 

844,098 
710,639 

343,386 
728,748 

1,580,660 
199,272 

916,099 
299,027 

2,754,203 
1,856,963 

67,650 

13,206 
8,823 

560,000 
430,313 

2,210 

160 
3,925 

64,480 
78,954 

44,200 

3,360 
75,870 

922,206 
1,168,887 

12,614 

45,376 
32,956 

22,658 
2,702 

378,409 

1,773,899 
1,269,141 

885,627 
139,896 

68,261 
27,143 

2,192,704 

1,390,601 

18,987 

8,738 
7,069 

9,143 
6,896 

670,584 

415,975 

100 

2,016 
256 

5,000 

564 
7,677 

2,000 

64,469 
6,284 

100,000 

10,800 
205,575 

1,771 

70,840 

363,832 
342,817 

1,033 

62,004 

279,228 

91,895 
80,718 

10,281 

89,368 
76,658 

9,849 
4,370 

3,020,545 

2,711,278 

330,233 

128,696 
122,607 

1,921,371 
1,896,783 

17,379 
16,034 

623,231 
655, 746 

3,076,740 

2,779,922 
413,151 

174,809 

P 

900 
954 

14,900 
16,610 

17, 465 
11,668 

787,098 
470,214 

1,415 
4,061 

57,000 

1,100 

23,529 
29,389 

1,066 

12, 100 

343,386 
460,748 

21,000 

228,225 

Virginia              

9,000 

14,282 
3,413 

108,000 

539,860 
128,039 

4,000 

24,800 
1,616 

19,568 
6,677 

63,632 
36,261 

1,230 

160,000 
1,019,800 

9,137 
6,794 

35, 646 
28,396 

166,052 
112,381 

721,761 
478, 561 

760,047 

186,646 

2,032,452 

1,377,392 

67,650 

1  None  reported  in  1900. 


Of  the  total  pulp  and  fiber  reported  at  the  census  of 
1905,  40.6  per  cent  was  made  to  sell;  the  proportion  in 
1900  was  55.2  per  cent.  A  considerably  larger  pro- 
portion of  pulp  and  fiber  was  used  in  the  factories  pro- 
ducing it  as  reported  in  1905  than  in  1900.  This 
indicates  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  combine 
the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  and  the  finished 
product. 

The  ground  wood  pulp  made  to  sell  decreased  6,652 
tons  in  quantity  and  $110,204  in  value.  The  propor- 
tion made  to  sell  formed  only  28.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
ground  wood  pulp  as  reported  in  1905  and  47.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  in  1900. 

Although  sulphite  fiber  was  second  in  importance  in 
the  total  production  of  pulp  and  fiber  it  was  first  in  the 
production  made  for  sale.  Of  the  wood  pulp  and  fiber 
made  to  sell,  sulphite  fiber  constituted  48.3  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  59  per  cent  in  value.  At  the  census  of 
1905,  as  compared  with  1900,  this  production  had 
increased  by  105,355  tons,  or  38.8  per  cent,  in  quantity 


and  $3,210,064,  or  30.7  per  cent,  in  value.  Despite 
these  large  increases,  the  quantity  was  only  19.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  pulp  and  fiber  made  both 
for  use  and  for  sale,  as  compared  with  23  per  cent  in 
1900.  The  quantity  made  by  establishments  for  their 
own  use  had  therefore  increased  more  largely  than 
that  made  for  sale. 

Soda  fiber  made  to  sell  increased  31,352  tons,  or  31.7 
per  cent,  in  quantity  and  $1,547,013,  or  42.8  per  cent,  in 
value.  Among  the  three  classes  of  pulp  products  made 
for  sale  the  value  of  soda  fiber  was  much  greater  than 
the  value  of  ground  wood  pulp,  though  the  quantity 
was  considerably  less.  Of  the  total  soda  fiber  reported 
in  1905,  66.3  per  cent  was  made  for  sale,  as  compared 
with  55.9  per  cent  in  1900. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows,  for  the 
United  States  and  the  6  states  leading  in  production 
for  sale  in  1905,  the  percentage  which  the  quantity  of 
each  class  of  pulp  and  fiber  products  made  for  sale 
formed  of  the  total  production  for  1900  and  1905: 
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Wood  pulp  and  fiber  made  for  sale — per  cent  of  total  production,  for 
six  leading  states  and  the  United  States:  1905  and  1900. 


STATE. 

TOTAL  PXTLP 
AND   FIBEE. 

GROUND 
WOOD  PULP. 

SULPHITE 
FIBEE. 

SODA  riBEE. 

1905 

1900 

1903 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

United  States , 

40.6 

55.2 

28.2 

47.8 

49.9 

65.3 

66.3 

55.9 

38.9 
36.8 
53.2 
37.0 
38.7 
22.7 

54.3 
60.0 
73.8 
46.4 
65.3 
19.7 

34.0 
28.0 

1.0 
28.6 
45.4 

W 

50.0 
60.8 
23.9 
36.7 
61.0 
24.4 

44.7 
33.6 
79.8 
47.4 

13«6 

61.3 
47.1 
91.9 
69.0 
51.3 
21.1 

64.4 
85.2 

32«5 

61.8 

Maine  . 

74.6 

New  Hampshire 

Wisconsin. 

(1) 

100.0 

Pennsylvania 

18.9 

1  No  production  reported. 

The  proportion  of  pulp  and  fiber  made  to  sell  was 
considerably  less  as  reported  in  1905  than  m  1900  for 
each  of  the  specified  states  except  PennsylTania.  This 
fact  is  more  significant  when  it  is  noted  that  New  York 
and  Maine,  which  together  reported  55.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  production  in  1905,  show  large  decreases  in 
the  proportion  made  for  sale.  None  of  the  states  in 
1905  reported  the  sale  of  more  than  38.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  except  New  Hampshire,  which  re- 
ported 53.2  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  ground  wood  pulp  sold, 
as  reported  at  the  census  of  1905,  was  considerably 
less  than  the  proportion  sold  in  1900.  A  smaller  pro- 
portion of  this  class  of  pulp  products  was  sold  than  of 
any  other. 

The  sale  of  sulphite  fiber,  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
of  as  much  importance  as  ground  wood  pulp,  was  also 
relatively  less  at  the  census  of  1905  than  that  of  1900. 
No  state  reported  in  1905  the  sale  of  as  much  as  one- 
half  of  its  production  except  New  Hampshire,  which 
reported  79.8  per  cent,  but  New  Hampshire,  Hke  the 
other  states,  showed  a  large  decrease  in  the  proportion 
sold. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  proportion  of 
soda  fiber  sold  was  greater  by  10.4  per  cent  as  reported 
in  1905  than  ia  1900.  An  increase  is  also  shown  for 
the  several  states  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  tabular 
statement.  Pennsylvania,  the  first  state  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  fiber,  although  showiug  an  iacreased 
proportion  sold,  nevertheless  reported  the  sale  of  a 
little  less  than  one-third  of  its  production.  Maine, 
in  which  the  production  of  soda  fiber  was  only 
slightly  less  than  in  Pennsylvania,  reported  the  sale 
of  85.2  per  cent  of  its  production. 

The  average  value  per  ton  of  ground  wood  pulp 
made  to  sell  was  $15.81  as  reported  in  1905  and  $15.83 
in  1900.  The  average  value  of  the  sulphite  fiber  sold 
decreased  from  $38.48  ia  1900  to  $36.24  in  1905,  while 
the  average  value  of  soda  fiber  increased  from  $36.49 
to  $39.58. 


Table  15  shows,  by  states,  the  quantity  of  wood  pulp 
and  fiber  made  for  own  use  in  1900  and  1905. 

Table  15. — Production  of  wood  pulp  and  fiber  made  for  own  use 
by  states:  1905  and  1900. 


United  States. 


California'. 
lUmols'.... 
Indiana 


Maine. . 


Maryland  2 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan. 


Census. 


Minnesota^ 

New  Hampshire. 


New  York. . . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin.,.. 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1905 


1905 
1900 


1905 
190O 


1900 


1905 
190O 


1905 
1900 


1905 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


&U  other  states i    1905 

1900 


Total 
(tons; . 


1,141,062 
528,884 

7,500 

4,290 

2,527 
6,493 

288,804 
92,566 

1,245 

19,707 
16,024 

27, 454 
12,523 

17,479 

81,429 
31,295 

370,572 
180,336 

19,425 
9,435 

30,649 
200 

64,234 
68,604 

37,218 
22,562 

2,160 
1,188 

152,260 
73,441 

15,354 
12,972 


Ground 
wood 

(tons). 


695,576 
306,322 

3,000 

4,290 

2,527 
6,493 

165,860 
50,924 


Soda 
fiber 
(tons). 


Sulphita 

fiber 

(tons). 


66,404 
78, 110 


14,007 
13,010 

12,064 
6,420 

17,479 

58,129 
24, 161 

250,334 
122,686 

4,425 
4,950 

20,977 
200 

19,000 
3,405 

28,310 
18,764 

785 


89,101 
48,909 

5,288 
6,400 


7,881 
11,206 

1,245 

2,000 


9,587 
9,312 


1,835 


36,217 
49,994 


1,375 
1,188 

3,744 


6,600 
3,330 


379,082 
144,462 

4,500 


115,063 
30,436 


3,700 
3,014 

15,390 
6,103 


23,300 
7,134 

110,651 


15,000 
2,650 

0,672 


9,017 
15,205 

8,908 
3,798 


69,415 
24,532 

4,468 
3,242 


1  None  reported  in  1900. 

2  None  reported  in  1906. 

•  Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  In  1900. 

EQUIPMENT   AND   CAPACITY. 

Table  16  shows  the  number  of  Fourdrinier  and  cyl- 
inder machines,  digesters,  and  grinders,  and  the  total 
yearly  capacity  of  mills,  ifor  the  censuses  of  1900  and 
1905. 

Table  16. — Machinery,  and  capacity  of  mills :  1905  and  1900. 


1906 

1900 

Paper  machines; 

Total  number 

1,367 
108,953 

752 
67,663 

617 
41,290 

517 
1,362 

3,857,903 
2,644,753 

1,232 

Total  width,  Inches 

93,296 

Fourdrinier— 

Number 

663 

Width,  inches 

66,436 

Cylinder— 

Number 

569 

Width,  inches 

36,860 

Digestors,  total  number  for  mills  making  soda  or  sul- 
phite  

426 

Grinders,  number  for  mills  making  ground  wood  piilp. . . 
Yearly  capacity  of  mills: 

Inpaper.tons 

1,168 
2,782,219 

In  pulp,  tons 

1,636,431 

PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP. 
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The  total  number  of  paper  makmg  machines,  both 
Fourdrinier  and  cylinder,  increased  135,  or  11  per  cent. 
The  increase  for  Fourdrinier  machines  was  89  and  for 
cyhnder  machines  48.  The  total  width  of  the  ma- 
chines iQcreased  15,657  inches,  or  16.8  per  cent,  the 
increase  for  Fourdrinier  machines  being  11,227  inches 
and  for  cylinder  machines  4,430  inches.  The  number 
of  digesters  reported  in  1905  shows  an  increase  of  91 
over  the  number  reported  in  1900,  and  the  number  of 
grinders  an  increase  of  194. 

The  yearly  capacity  of  the  mills  producing  paper  as 
reported  at  the  census  of  1905  increased  1,075,684  tons 
over  1900,  and  the  yearly  capacity  of  the  mills  produc- 
ing pulp  and  fiber  increased  1,108,322  tons. 


POWEE. 


Table  17  shows  the  power  used  in  the  paper  and 
pulp  industry,  for  1900  and  1905. 

Table  17. — Power  used:  1905  and  1900. 


1905 


Nnmbei  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned: 

Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Xumtjer 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Rented,  horsepower 

Fnmished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower. 


761 
, 122, 664 


2,487 
370, 862 

24 
1,916 

13,150 
1717,989 

634 
28,856 


2,951 
1,029 


763 
764, 847 


2,016 
255,864 

13 
1,062 

3,209 
604,762 

91 

2,729 

180 

260 

3,400 


1  Includes  1  water  motor  of  10  horsepower. 

The  total  horsepower  reported  in  1905  shows  an  in- 
crease of  357,717,  or  46.8  per  cent,  over  the  horsepower 
reported  in  1900.  The  most  important  kind  of  power 
in  the  industry  has  always  been  waterpower,  which 
formed  64  per  cent  of  the  total  power  reported  at  the 
census  of  1905,  and  66  per  cent  in  1900.  This  class  of 
power  is  used  in  the  coarser  and  heavier  work,  princi- 
pally that  of  making  the  pulp.  Despite  a  decrease  of 
59  in  the  number  of  water  wheels,  the  horsepower  in- 
creased 213,227,  or  42.2  per  cent.  The  average  horse- 
power per  wheel  was  228  in  1905,  compared  with  157 
in  1900;  this  is  a  much  higher  average  than  is  shown 
for  any  other  kind  of  power. 

Steam  furnished  33  per  cent  of  the  total  power  re- 
ported in  1905  and  33.5  per  cent  in  1900.  Despite  the 
decrease  in  proportion,  the  number  of  steam  engines 
increased  471,  or  23.4  per  cent,  and  the  horsepower 
114,998,  or  44.9  per  cent.  Electric  power  is  as  yet 
of  little  importance  in  the  paper  and  pulp  industry; 
nevertheless  it  was  used  in  a  relatively  larger  degree 
as  reported  at  the  census  of  1905  than  in  1900.    The 


number  of  motors  increased  443,  or  over  fourfold,  and 
the  horsepower  26,127,  or  over  ninefold.  Power  gen- 
erated by  gas  and  gasoline  engines  was  of  Uttle 
importance  at  either  census. 

IMPORTS   AND    EXPORTS. 

Table  18  shows  the  imports  of  paper  and  manu- 
factures of  paper,  crude  paper  stock,  and  wood  pulp; 
and  the  exports  of  paper  and  manufactures  of  paper, 
and  wood  pulp,  1880  to  1905. 

Table  18. — Imports  and  exports  of  paper  and  wood  pulp:  1880  to 

1905.'- 


FAPEB. 

■WOOD  PULP. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports.' 

Exports." 

Paper  and 
manufac- 
tures of 
paper 
(value) . 

Paper 
Btook, 
crude 
(value). 

Paper  and 
manufac- 
tures of 
paper 
(value). 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Valua. 

1905... 
1904... 
1903... 
1902... 
1901... 
1900... 
1899... 
1898... 
1897... 

$5,623,638 
6,319,086 
4,733,036 
4,223,126 
4,002,989 
3,796,645 
3,191,589 
2,838,738 
3,121,530 
3,169,480 
2,863,533 
2,628,351 
3,880,981 
3,342,304 
3,031,454 
2,816,860 
2,542,383 
2,400,790 
2,028,236 
1,838,822 
1,692,892 
1,714,419 
1,968,113 
2,084,289 
1,841,840 
1,671,120 

$3,796,695 
2,900,713 
3,015,084 
2,770,265 
2,183,686 
3,261,778 
2,614,914 
2,870,323 
3,071,705 
3,446,723 
3,786,026 
3,048,094 
6,272,298 
6,448,263 
6,019,633 
6,261,448 
6,926,047 
6,463,036 
4,640,598 
5,194,961 
5,827,873 
6,633,647 
6,329,876 
6,014,183 
6,245,691 
7,037,197 

$8,238,088 
7,543,728 
7,180,014 
7,312,030 
7,438,901 
6,215,833 
5,477,884 
5,494,564 
3,333,163 
2,713,875 
2,185,267 
1,906,634 
1,540,886 
1,382,261 
1, 299, 169 
1,226,686 
1,191,035 
1,078,661 
1, 118, 638 
1,106,616 
972,493 
929,821 
1,614,950 
1,631,370 
1,408,976 
1,201,143 

167,504 
144,796 
116,881 
67,416 
46,757 
82, 441 
33,319 
29,846 
41,770 
45,143 
28,440 
35,587 
63,565 
41,118 
43,316 

$4,500,965 

3,602,668 

3,387,770 

2,069,092 

1,686,402 

2,406,630 

671,606 

601,642 

800,886 

1,062,829 

958,009 

1,664,547 

2,908,884 

1,820,143 

1,902,689 

11,862 
16,115 
11,232 
19,174 
30,764 
14,277 
27,966 
25,214 

$473,685 
£93,474 
446,228 
740,103 
1,051,867 
458,463 
696,319 
636,670 

1896... 

1895... 

1894... 

1893... 

1892... 

1 

1891... 

1 

1890... 

1 

1889... 

1 

1888... 

1887... 

1886... 

1886... 

1884... 

1883... 

1882... 

' 

1881... 

1880... 

i 

1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States." 

2  Reported  under  the  head  of  '  'manufactures  of  wood"  previous  to  1891. 
'Reported  under  the  head  of  "manufactures  of  wood"  previous  to  1898. 

The  exports  of  paper  and  its  manufactures  in  1905 
were  greater  than  the  imports  by  $2,614,450,  or  46.5 
per  cent.  Since  1900  the  former  have  increased 
$2,022,255  and  the  latter  $1,827,993.  No  crude  paper 
stock  is  exported;  in  1905  the  imports  of  this  material 
had  increased  by  $534,817  over  1900,  and  were  40.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  paper  and  paper  stock. 

The  imports  of  wood  pulp  in  1905  had  increased 
85,063  tons,  or  103.2  per  cent,  in  quantity  and 
$2,095,325,  or  87.1  per  cent,  in  value  over  those  of  1900. 
They  formed  19.1  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of 
pulp  and  fiber  reported  in  1905  under  materials  used 
as  shown  in  Tables  4  and  19,  compared  with  12.8  per 
cent  in  1900.  The  exports  decreased  2,425  tons,  or 
17  per  cent,  in  quantity,  but  increased  $15,122,  or  3.3 
per  cent,  in  value.  The  quantity  exported  was  7.1 
per  cent  of  that  imported  in  1905,  as  compared  with 
17.3  per  cent  in  1900. 
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PEOGRESS   OP  THE   ESTDUSTET. 

The  use  of  wood  pulp  and  fiber  and  the  perfecting 
of  the  Fourdrinier  machine  have  been  the  principal 
factors  ia  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  The  production  has  been  stimulated  by,  and 
has  itself  stimulated,  the  great  increase  of  books,  news- 
papers, and  periodicals.  A  historical  sketch  of  paper 
making  and  a  description  of  the  modern  process  of 
manufacture  will  be  found  in  the  special  report  on 
paper  and  pulp  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
1900.  Since  then  there  has  been  little  change  in  the 
industry. 

The  principal  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
in  the  United  States  is  spruce  and  poplar  pulp, 
although  other  materials,  such  as  straw,  waste  paper, 
and  manila  stock  enter  into  the  making  of  the  coarser 
grades.  Rags  are  used  for  fine  paper.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  wood  pulp — mechanical,  made  by  grinding 
the  wood  on  a  revolving  stone,  and  chemical,  made 
by  reducing  chipped  wood  to  pulp  by  chemical  proc- 
esses. Ground,  or  mechanical,  pulp  makes  brittle 
paper  and  other  kinds  of  pulp  are  therefore  generally 
used  with  it.  The  chemical  fibers  most  used  are 
soda  and  sulphite,  so  named  from  the  fact  that  the 
wood  is  reduced  by  cooking  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  or  of  bisulphite  of  magnesia  or  of  calcium. 
Soda  fiber  is  soft  and  has  other  desirable  quaUties, 
but  lacking  strength  is  usually  mixed  with  other 
fiber.     Sulphite  is  both  strong  and  of  good  quality. 

The  general  management  of  European  and, Amer- 
ican mills  and  the  methods  of  preparing  the  wood  are 
sinular.  The  difference  in  manufacture  hes  wholly  in 
the  chemical  treatment  of  the  wood  in  the  digester. 
The  direct,  or  quick,  cooking  method  is  the  one  gen- 
erally used  in  the  American  mills,  while  the  indirect 
cooking,  by  means  of  superheated  steam,  is  the 
method  more  generally  used  in  the  European  estab- 
lishments. In  addition  to  yielding  a  much  stronger 
fiber,  the  European  method  of  treatment  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  effecting  a  considerable  saving  in  raw 
materials,  such  as  sulphur  and  lime.  Only  about  one- 
half  the  amount  of  steam  used  in  the  direct  cooking 
is  necessary  in  the  indirect  method.  This  saving  in 
steam  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  charges  for 
additional  investment  in  the  digestor  plant. 

Starting  with  raw  materials,  which  cost  the  same, 
and  eUminating  the  price  of  labor,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  modem  mill  abroad  will  produce  a  ton  of  sul- 
phite pulp  at  less  cost  than  the  average  American  mill. 
The  lower  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  is  always  one  of  the 


advantages  of  the  European  mill,  but  the  difference  in 
favor  of  European  manufacturers  is  becoming  smaller, 
as  labor  saving  devices  are  being  introduced  into  both 
the  European  and  American  mills.  The  improved 
method  of  indirect  cooking  with  superheated  steam, 
as  practiced  abroad,  undoubtedly  offers  great  advan- 
tages, and  deserves  the  attention  of  the  American  sul- 
phite manufacturers.* 

The  recent  introduction  of  wide,  high-speed  Four- 
driniers  is  a  notable  feature  in  the  progress  of  the  paper 
industry.  Machines  instead  of  being  speeded  to  run 
less  than  300  feet  of  paper  per  minute  are  now  built  to 
make  from  500  to  618  feet  of  news  paper  per  minute. 
The  width  has  also  been  gradually  increased  from  less 
than  100  inches  to  at  least  164  inches.  There  has  been 
considerable  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  these  wide, 
high-speed  machines,  the  introduction  of  which  was 
due  to  the  progressiveness  of  a  few  manufacturers, 
who  realized  that  by  producing  more  paper  they  would 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  their  competitors. 
The  cost  of  operation  is  said  to  be  much  less  per  ton 
of  production  than  for  the  smaller  machines.  More- 
over, the  construction  of  the  wide  machine  has  been 
so  perfected  that  loss  by  wear  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  paper  produced  by  the  high-speed  ma- 
chines, but  it  is  generally  thought  they  can  produce 
as  good  a  quality  as  the  slower  machines.' 
,  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  paper  and  wood 
pulp  mills;  and  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation in  1906  engaged  an  expert  chemist  to  report 
at  the  annual  meetings  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
chemistry  of  paper  making.' 

The  necessity  of  a  technical  education  and  training 
for  paper  makers  has  been  recognized  for  many  years 
by  manufacturers,  and  there  is  a  paper  making  school 
at  Vienna,  in  Austria,  and  one  at  Manchester,  in  Eng- 
land. German  manufacturers  have  also  taken  steps 
to  secure  one,*  but  no  such  school  has  yet  been  estab- 
lished in  this  country. 

The  detailed  statistics  for  paper  and  wood  pulp  are 
presented  in  Table  19,  which  shows  separate  totals  for 
each  state  in  which  there  are  3  or  more  establishments, 
and  groups  the  statistics  for  other  states,  so  as  to  avoid 
disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  establishments. 

'  The  Paper  Mill  and  Wood  Pulp  News,  February  10,  1906,  page 
142. 

''The  Paper  Mill  and  Wood  Pulp  News,  February  10,  1906,  page 
90,  ff. 

3  The  Paper  Mill  and  Wood  Pulp  News,  February  10, 1906,  page  20. 

■*  The  Paper  Trade  Journal,  April  7,  1904,  page  532. 
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Table  19.— PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP— DETAILED 


United  States. 


California. 


Connecticut. 


Delaware. 


Ntimber  oJ  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings - 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerlis,  etc.: 

Total  num  her 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerics,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Numl^er 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  tlie  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  ypo  r 

Average  number ^ 

Total  wages 

Men  Itj  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworliers,  employed  during  eacli 
month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

SeptemI.er 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

Fei  irnary l 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

Marcli 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septemloer 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not  hith- 
erto included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  total  cost 

Wood- 
Domestic  spruce  for  ground  wood — 

Cords 

Cost 

Domestic  spruce  for  sulphite  and  soda  fiber — 

Cords 

Cost 

Canadian  spruce  for  ground  wood — 

Cords 

Cost ;. 

Canadian  spruce  for  sulphite  and  soda  fiber — 

Cords 

Cost '_'_ 

Domestic  poplar  for  soda  liber — 

Cords 

Cost ;; 

Canadian  poplar  for  soda  fiber— 

Cords 

Cost " 

Other  domestic  pulp  wood — 

Cords 

Cost 

Other  Canadian  wood- 
Cords 

Cost 


761 

$277,444,471 

834,234,934 

$62,898,690 

1103,872,408 

$76,438,539 

309 

3,778 
$6,097,032 

719 
$2,183,376 

3,059 
$3,913,666 


$3,705,951 

394 
$207,705 

75,634 

56, 105 

65,964 

$32,019,212 

56,827 
$29, 462, 799 


$2,< 


8, 8S2 
19, 688 

255 
i6,826 


54,754 
64, 1S3 
65,934 
66,732 
68,213 
67, 800 
57, 177 
67, 787 
68, 150 
68,502 
57,306 
65,386 

8,812 
8,869 
8,910 
8,908 
9,039 
9,115 
8,713 
8,734 
8,888 
8,951 
8,824 
8,821 

231 
232 
266 
238 
262 
260 
267 
250 
277 
271 
203 
263 

$16,440,041 

S198, 135 

SI.  383, 981 

$14, 7,39, 522 

$118, 403 
$111,261,478 


881, 106 
$6,355,663 

851,425 
$5,682,289 

245,087 
$2, 173, 612 

293, 218 
$2,396,405 

213,058 
$1,606,971 

35,313 
$261,600 

527,605 
$2,508,982 

4,006 
$25, 449 


$1,176,427 

$47,000 

$150,600 

$482,500 

$496,427 

2 

12 
$20,280 

3 

$7,600 

9 

$12,780 


$12,360 

1 
$420 

276 

241 

259 

$181,412 

248 
S177, 207 

11 
S4, 115 


251 
249 
249 
247 
262 
248 
237 
244 
242 
252 
251 
254 

10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
10 


S50,7i;S 

$14,000 

$4, 468 

$32, 300 


$274, 369 


20,000 
$80,000 


50 
$5,892,684 
$712,800 
$1,426,969 
$2,013,885 
$1,739,040 

29 

1,54 
$236, 408 

36 
$86,  .500 

118 
$149,908 

95 
$139,011 

23 
$10,897 

1,985 

1,528 

1,750 

$843, 333 

1,451 
$761,229 

293 
$80,856 

6 
$1,248 


1,428 
1,431 
1,453 
1,445 
1,469 
1,446 
1,429 
1,460 
1,466 
1,465 
1,466 
1,464 

243 
291 
298 
306 
308 
310 
293 
297 
307 
303 
283 
278 

3 
3 
6 
6 
6 
6 


7 

7 

$522,352 

$6,203 

$27, 175 

$487, 553 

$1,421 
$2, 738, 430 


$3,176,493 
$244,062 
$602,500 

$1,864,789 
$466,147 


22 
$69,900 

4 
$40,000 

18 
$29,900 

17 
$29,600 

1 
$300 

587 

608 

547 

$252,268 

455 
$233,053 

92 
$19,215 


450 
451 
464 
479 
482 
477 
439 
442 
446 
438 
446 
446 

94 
90 
89 
91 
94 
93 
93 
92 
94 


$47,839 


$3,297 
$44,542 


$1,270,240 


22,205 
$174,100 


1,911 
$14,800 
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Slinois. 

iBdlaiuu 

lowa. 

Kansas. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

19 

36 

4 

3 

37 

16 

87 

30 

1 

$3,992,877 
$421,560 

$6,611,005 
$644,381 

$367,913 

$131,540 

$41,273,915 

$6,350,468 

$41,073,769 

$8,397,576 

2 

$41,200 

$6,000 

54,151,698 

$285,043 

86,861,916 

5829,022 

3 

$1,020,924 

$1,507,803 

$55,000 

$16,250 

$11,239,679 

$1,399,062 

59,964,190 

$1,938,388 

4 

$1,684,817 

$3,215,213 

$153,372 

$76,182 

514,735,975 

53,346,278 

$11,573,811 

$3,658,349 

6 

k65;576 
73 

$1,143,608 
5 

112 

$118,341 

$33,108 
6 

8 

$11,140,563 
11 

360 

$1,320,085 
19 

47 

512,673,852 
33 

627 

$2,071,817 
6 

163 

6 
7 

13 

8 

$120,069 

$131,538 

$11,936 

$7,940 

5604,774 

576,068 

$1,184,610 

$218,369 

9 

15 
$32,558 

58 

24 
$38,152 

88 

4 
$3,672 

9 

41 
6193,488 

309 

4 

$12,600 

43 

103 
$415,820 

624 

43 
$97,802 

120 

in 

11 

8 

12 

$87,511 

$93,386 

$8,264 

$7,940 

$411,286 

$63,468 

$768,790 

$120,567 

13 

51 

69 

7 

6 

291 

39 

426 

109 

14 

$84,019 

$84,443 

$7,796 

$7,080 

5400,965 

561,675 

5713,062 

5114,946 

14 

7 

19 

2 

2 

18 

4 

99 

11 

18 

53,492 

$8,943 

$468 

$860 

$10,321 

51,793 

$56,728 

$5,621 

IV 

1,200 

2  0S9 

182 

.108 

8,887 

1,133 

12,646 

3,452 

18 

836 

l,-:-22 

114 

66 

5,605 

806 

9,666 

2,794 

19 

959 

l,tv.\1 

152 

91 

7,674 

1,008 

11,706 

3,052 

20 

$462,453 

$664,151 

$66,114 

$45,947 

$4,052,919 

$397,181 

$5,587,862 

$1,306,112 

21 

916 

1,512 

131 

82 

7,253 

889 

7,577 

2,504 

22 

$451, SjS 

$637,511 

$61,603 

$43,460 

$3,966,200 

$369, 183 

$4,326,863 

$1,163,326 

23 

43 

100 

20 

3 

317 

100 

4, 05V 

544 

24 

$11,065 

e5,677 

$4,223 

$900 

$85,703 

$25,351 

$1,243,050 

5141,794 

2b 

8 
S963 

1,441 

1 
52S8 

110 

6 
$1,587 

86 

4 
$1,016 

6,695 

19 
$2,647 

871 

71 
$17,959 

7,591 

4 
$993 

2,475 

26 

838 

28 

824 

1.430 

110 

85 

6,396 

828 

7,598 

2,515 

923 

1.5S7 

143 

76 

6,613 

898 

7,716 

2,522 

841 

1.572 

148 

86 

7,208 

914 

7,661 

2,626 

954 

1,(309 

141 

89 

7,466 

905 

7,587 

2,654 

910 

1,492 

140 

68 

7,528 

907 

7,543 

2,678 

943 

113 

97 

7,543 

896 

7,381 

961 

1,526 

99 

89 

7,648 

904 

7,411 

2,439 

846 

1,458 

141 

85 

7,645 

906 

7,673 

1  016 

1,572 

141 

76 

7,643 

939 

7,673 

1,006 
930 

1,531 
1,361 

144 
142 

73 
75 

7,669 
6,782 

885 
815 

7,628 
7,662 

2,426 

39 

39 

118 

18 

3 

317 

87 

4,129 

'    590 

40 

113 

19 

3 

316 

86 

4,106 

42 

114 

16 

3 

325 

91 

4,098 

38 

Q3 

18 

3 

333 

97 

4,084 

45 
48 
44 
44 
43 
46 
46 
40 

98 
112 
98 

22 
30 

3 
3 
3 

340 
329 

318 

94 
94 
102 

4,096 
4,122 
3,893 

679 
496 

45 
46 

97 
90 
79 
91 
92 

15 
16 
21 
22 
17 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

315 
321 
309 
285 

2911 

1X0 
114 
118 
116 
91 

3,868 
4,039 
4,096 
4,080 
4,083 

623 
516 
'                 517 
499 
488 

48 
49 
SO 
51 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
i 

s 
■s 

■S 
8 

1 
$280,397 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
$18,372 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
22 
22 
22 
12 
12 
12 
$184,007 
S350 

60 
58 
62 
64 
72 
75 
76 
71 
76 
81 
78 
79 
52,960,680 
$1 

4 

4 
S 

£ 
4 
7 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
$498,032 
S250 

62 

Rl 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
$11,484 

2 

(i 

0 
h 
7 
6 
6 
2 

$2,257,950 

829,882 

$190,954 

$2,031,644 

.S6,470 

■ifi 

67 

68 

W 

60 

61 

«•> 

63 

64 

$166,645 

65 

$4,380 
$12,003 
$150,262 

$2,281 

$27,460 

$250,656 

$780 
$16,092 

$12,192 
5171,465 

5321,598 
52,620,081 

$19,000 

$70,228 
$427,554 

Ht 

$982 
$10,502 

67 
68 

$1,415,845 

$2,"5i7,'628' 

$130,647 

$78,330 

$13,868,147 

$2, 453, 318 

$17, 946, 726 

6,500 

1,000 

266,600 
$1,925,318 

267,781 
51,928,062 

16,118 
5151,181 

11,636 
$90,310 

104,964 
$686,059 

5,612 
554,392 

846 
$4,053 

3,000 
S15, 607 

9,318 
$41,652 

70 
71 

59,568 

21,536 
$130,631 

11,914 
$108,301 

1,861 
$9,793 

310 
$2,486 

72 
73 

906 

74 
75 

i 

$11,778 



6,589 
557,236 

3,248 
$22,466 

13,774 
593,520 

76 
77 

t ; 

31,938 
8267,670 

7S 

7i 

1 

8C 
81 

547 
$5,091 

1 ;; 

3,890 
$23,414 

711 
53,904 

63,923 
5320,381 

3,200 

K 



S' 

142 



518,916 

8. 

$1,846 
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Materials  used — Continued. 

Rags,  including  cotton  and  flax  waste  and  sweepings — 

Tons 

Cost 

Old  or  waste  paper- 
Tons 

Cost 

Manila  stock,  including  jute  bagging,  rope,  waste,  threads,  etc.— 

Tons 

Cost 

Straw — 

Tons 

Cost 

Ground  wood  pulp,  purchased— 

Tons : 

Cost 

Soda  wood  fiber,  purchased— 

Tons 

Cost 

Sulphite  wood  fiber,  purchased — 

Tons 

Cost 

Other  chemical  fiber,  purchased — 

Tons 

Cost 

Other  stocli: 

Sulphur — 

Tons , 

Cost , 

Other  chemicals , 

Pyrites — 

Tons 

Cost 

Sizing— 

Tons 

Cost 

Clay- 
Tons 

Cost 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products,  total  value 

News  paper — 

In  rolls  for  printing — 

Tons 

Value 

In  sheets  for  printing- 
Tons 

Value 

Book  paper — 
Book- 
Wood  fiber,  chief  ingredient- 
Tons 

Value 

Rags,  chief  ingredient- 
Tons 

Value 

Cover- 
Tons 

Value 

Plate,  lithograph,  map,  woodcut,  etc.— 

Tons 

Value 

Cardboard,  bristol  board,  card  middles,  tickets,  etc.— 

Tons 

Value 

Finepaper— 

Writing  paper- 
Tons 

Value 

All  other- 
Tons 

Value 

Wrapping  paper- 
Manila  (rope,  jute,  tag,  etc.)— 

Tons 

Value 

Heavy  (mill  wrappers,  etc.) — 

Tons 

Value 

Straw- 
Tons 

Value 

Bogus,  or  wood,  manila  (all  grades) — 

Tons 

Value '.'.'.'.'.v. 

All  other- 
Tons  

Value 

Boards- 
Wood  pulp- 
Tons  

Value 

Straw- 
Tons 

Value '_ 

News — 

Tons 

Value v.'/.".' 

All  other- 
Tons 

Value ] "  " 

Other  paper  products- 
Tissue  paper — 

Tons 

Value 


United  States. 


294,552 
»8, 864, 607 

588,543 
$7,430,335 

107,029 
$2,602,332 

304,585 
$1,502,886 

317,286 
$5,754,259 

120,978 
$5,047,105 

433,160 
$16,567,122 

6,278 

$264,678 

$1,963,066 

130,400 
$3,221,834 
$5,111,546 

2,036 
$31,925 

52,171 
$1,838,035 

201,218 

$2,096,670 

$13,178,567 

$70, 169 

$2,526,950 

$11,034,637 

$1,444,084 

$188,715,189 


840,802 
$32, 763, 308 

72,020 
$3, 143, 162- 


364,640 
$24,840,224 

79,960 
$6,316,604 

22,150 
$2,023,986 

19,837 
$1,458,343 

39,060 
$2,764,444 


131,934 
$19,321,045 

14,898 
$2,928,126 


$6,136,080 

96,992 
$4,035,588 

64,232 
$1,389,348 

228,371 
$10,099,772 

177,870 
$8,774,804 


60,863 
$2,347,250 

167,278 
$4,367,660 

38,560 
$1,174,216 

263,950 
$9,070,531 


43,926 
$5,056,438 


California. 


620 
$4,960 

3,942 
$31, 471 

270 
$4, 120 

2,686 
$11,637 


Connecticut. 


60 
$640 


$6,316 

760 
$16,000 
$10,856 


242 
$7,176 

1,726 
$26,893 
$33,957 
$26,500 
$5,702 
$11,141 


$640,027 


6,280 
$336, 100 

1,048 
$40,840 


1,724 
$84,616 

1,783 
$78,971 


1,000 
$80,000 


8,297 
$292, 666 

77,698 
1891,916 

6,041 
$132,584 


Delaware, 


2,694 
$64,388 

1,405 
$62,652 

6,582 
$266,727 

229 

$11,515 

$220,049 


$135,877 

226 
$4,629 

983 
128,259 

2,423 

$19,175 

$355,600 


$55,696 

$116, 913 

$90,986 

$5,039,147 


745 
$63,000 

600 
$60,000 

2,896 
$350, 162 

186 
$44, 400 

1,584 
$68,317 


3,430 
$471,269 

3,009 
$392, 786 


5,428 
$441,239 

425 
$19,000 


970 
$31,600 

233 

$10,805 


16,569 
$554, 140 

10, 189 
$292,716 

1,766 
$63,876 

36,087 
$1,443,322 


2,169 
$406,675 


4,280 
$109,139 

447 
$1.5,012 

6 
$85 


9,263 
$395,217 

4,005 
$158,435 


$118,833 


210 
$5,640 

4,066 

$43,596 

$132,864 


$6,134 

$93,285 

$3,100 

$1,904,656 


1,342 


5,990 
$428,744 

7,732 
$678,688 

2,191 
$167,460 


590 
$53,960 

19 
$760 
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Illinois. 


Indiana. 


Iowa. 


Kansas. 


Maine. 


3,023 
$36,835 

35,496 
t363,754 

515 
r,365 

61,936 
$300,535 

2,170 
$40,033 


3,298 
$138,188 


$24, 187 

3 

$82 

$54,594 


56 

$1,237 


$261,635 


$38,572 

$90,878 

$17,600 

$2,442,504 


2,370 
$100,362 

645 
$27,746 


4,179 
$184,154 

12,207 
$233,573 


102 
$1,487 

30,257 
$363,835 

4,948 
$93,378 

119,981 
$620,019 

13,831 
$279,081 

70O 
$30,800 

6,319 
$247,885 


$111,831 

20 

$383 

$84,819 

354 
$3,804 


$19,990 

928 

$8,071 

$394,894 


$50,516 

$174,736 

$3,216 

$3,916,998 


1,315 
$58,764 

6,000 
$258,000 


1,807 
$119, 424 


1,236 
$98,896 

6,294 
$218,610 

12,025 
$256,300 

7,079 
$265,467 

1,510 
$35,190 


3,322 
$110, 483 

69,114 
$1,469,355 

841 
$25,222 

20,137 
$612,056 


740 
$90,264  I 


3,119 
$31,195 


1,395 
$11,167 


10,715 
$46,191 


300 
$2,400 

750 
$5,000 


9,797 
$41,624 


5,766 
$160,378 

5,666 
$92,745 

93 
$1,859 


$3,676 


5 
$100 


$33,394 


$2,244 

$2,010 

$670 

$252,832 


$5,530 


$15,041 


$5,992 
$2,743 


$202,290 


60,132 
$937,741 

12,813 
$532,544 

34,020 
$1,262,781 


$11,936 
$79, 136 

31,903 
$737,286 
$817,223 


Maryland.  Massachusetts.  MloWgan. 


6,510 
$224, 102 

27,295 

$292,460 

$1,887,935 

$6,225 

$359,767 

$1,623,899 

$105,765 

$22,951,124 


213,476 
$7,635,428 

1,831 
$86,436 


66, 797 
$5,112,739 


600 
$46,500 


4,400 
$385,000 


3,958 
$87,746 


1,014 
$28, 416 


3,000 
$77,350 


1,800 
$35,000 


8,419 
$489, 350 

11,768 
$496, 178 


1,200 
$30, 000 


66, 631 
$2,935,969 

3,000 
$154,000 


10, 178 
$347,159 


$137,290 


3,299 
$176,409 


2,887 
$40, 378 

9,448 
$90, 351 

5 

$67 

2,851 
$12,592 

2,838 
$56,219 

12, 112 
$486,164 

13,020 
$543,184 


$7,452 


$180,388 


1,480 
$31,660 

7,907 
$83,033 
$268,916 


$18,858 

$319,949 

$23, 133 

$3,296,348 


27,776 
$1,913,163 

1,051 
$73,590 


4 
$158 

175 
$4,900 

160 
$4,500 

765 
$19, 630 


1,884 
$49,953 

1,385 
$35, 354 

905 
$26,900 


99,468 
$4,837,815 

60,424 
$1,009,927 

14,339 
$437,761 

1,800 
$11,700 

14,980 
$302,997 

39,991 
$1,712,642 

63,313 
$2,908,553 

2,653 
$124,179 
$215,964 

4,151 

$97,805 

$558,045 

35 
$366 

9,499 
$551,865 

30,730 

$372,208 

$1,815,681 


$325,751 

$2,047,681 

$277,842 

$32,012,247 


19,659 
$904,769 


72,007 
$5,514,986 

21,432 
$2,000,059 

2,448 
$248,820 

4,117 
$316, 855 

23,604 
$1,811,431 


76,503 
$13,484,650 

4,272 
$1,486,761 


7,517 
$942, 813 

3,074 
$124,026 


671 
$33, 674 

4,888 
$317, 402 


2,656 
$209, 867 

10,680 
$319,401  i 

1,567 
$43,900 

12, 117 
$765, 178 


2,430 
$419,650 


8,192 
$199,937 

60,417 
$1,058,014 

1,900 
$28,000 

6,984 
$32,577 

9,712 
$191,713 

10,769 
$439,688 

15,197 
$630,761 

201 

$7,036 

$26,733 

5,124 
$126,326 
$168,786 

300 
$6,000 

1,596 
$49,596 

10, 318 

$89,532 

$617,974 

$1,250 

$155,683 

$201,868 

$63,349 

$7,340,631 


4,000 
$165,000 

4,167 
$172,747 


16,935 
$1,167,316 

31,807 
$2,225,543 

537 
$38, 500 

2,769 
$197,608 

.    260 
$18,216 


2,190 
$215,971 

457 
$40,091 


8,885 
$486,597 

2,131 
$75,260 


87 


90 
91 


92 
93 


94 
95 


97 


100 
101 
102 

103 
104 
105 

106 
107 

108 
109 

110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 


118 
119 


120 
121 


122 
123 


124 
125 


126 
127 


128 
129 


130 
131 


132 
133 


134 

135 


136 
137 


138 
139 


1,262   140 
$31,130   141 


2,050 
$91,219 

18, 326 
$881, 655 

11,500 
$370,070 

2,776 
$69,423 


142 
143 


144 
145 


146 
147 


148 
149 


150 
151 


12,106  I  162 
$373,288  h  153 


154 
155 
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United  States. 

California. 

Connecticut. 

Delaware. 

Liifi 

Products— Continued. 

Other  paper  products— Continued. 
Blotting  paper- 
Tons  

8,702 
$1,046,790 

145,024 
$4,845,628 

62,606 
$3,013,464 

106,296 
f6, 729, 820 

695,576 

273,  400 
$4,323,496 

66, 404 

130,366 
$5,159,615 

379,082 

376,940 

$13,661,464 

51,924,195 

752 
67. 663 
8,569 

617 

41,290 

4,740 

208 
222 

309 
896 

1,362 
5,070 

3,857,903 

1,616,088 

244,  673 

885,092 

761 
1,122,564 

2,487 
370,852 

24 
1,916 

13,150 
1717,989 

534 
28, 856 

40 

2,748 

203 

1,029 

750 

$111, 107 

1,481 
$43,976 

167 

Value 

158 

Building,  roofing,  asbestos,  and  sheathing  papers- 
Tons 

920 
$40,500 

159 

160 

Hanging  papers- 
Tons 

161 

Value 



162 

Miscellaneous- 

Tons 

1,135 
$134,042 

212 

$25,355 

163 

Value                                                              

164 

Ground  wood  pulp — 

3,000 

165 

Made  to  sell  as  such — 

Tons 

166 

Value 



167 

Soda  fiber— 

Made  for  own  use,  tons 

Made  to  sell  as  such- 
Tons  

I 

168 

13,206 
$550,000 

16tl 

Value....                                              

170 

Sulphite  fiber- 

4,500 

171 

Tons  

172 

Value 

173 

All  nthp.r  prnHncts    ,                                                

$36, 816 

17 

1,198 

45 

64 

3,733 

343 

3 
16 

174 

Paper  machines — 

2 
224 

25 

4 
210 
23 

10 

845 
70 

1 
86 
30 

7 
2 

M'i 

Total  width,  inches  .                             

176 

177 

Nuinber 

17S 

171 

Capacity  per  twenty-four  hours,  tons 

ISO 

Dlgestors,  for  mifls  making  soda— 

"NTnmhp.r 

181 

18? 

Digestors,  for  miUs  making  sulphite — 

3 
12 

4 
16 

14,810 
3.600 

183 

1 

184 

Grinders,  for  mills  making  ground  wood  ptilp — 

Nnrnhftr 

185 

Total  capacity,  per  twenty-four  hours,  tons 



186 

Yearly  capacity  of  mills : 

In  paper,  tons 

110,121 

20.550 
15,500 

187 

In  pulp,  tons 

188 

189 

7,000 

3 

3,808 

6 
330 

190 

60 
18,056 

103 
8,704 

6 
6,115 

27 
4,430 

191 

iq', 

Owned— 

Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

19^ 

Horsepower 

194 

Number                               .                                            ,    ,, 

195 

:::::::: \ i 

Iflfi 

Water  wheels— 

Nnmher 

7 
3,000 

89 
9,317 

2 
35 

10 
685 

197 

198 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

199 

Horsepower 

?m 

Rented- 

Nuinber 

19 

478 

W1 

Horsepower 

202 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

203 

60 

'Includes  1  water  motor  of  10  horsepower. 
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Llinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

1,297 
$168,575 

7,153 
$917,682 

3,046 
$182, 433 

15,186 
$1,326,438 

14,007 

l.W 

1 

1,67 



7,954 
$177,987 

2,996 
So9,320 

1 

2,624 
$84,161 

4,152 
$189,513 

369 
.      $8,999 

3,303 
$100,604 

168 

159 

2,000 
SiU.OOO 

21,4S2 

160 



161 

6,956 
$113,213 

4,290 

2,210 
$44,200 

i 

2,876 
$154, 486 

12,064 

2,015 
$64,469 

162 

$212,  007 

2,527 

160 
$3,360 

$104,596 

165,860 

64,4S0 
$922, 20lj 

163 

, 

164 

' 

165 

_   _   .     1 

1R6 

7,881 

45,376 
$1,773,899 

115,063 

58, 261 

2,000 

167 

' 

22,658 
$885,627 

168 

169 

3,700 

8,738 

$415,975 

$68,902 

157 

12,426 

8B2 

44 

3,054 

264 

2 
3 

15 
23 

18 
60 

331,680 

16,110 

2,000 

13,000 

87 
107,020 

362 
53,111 

15,390 

9,143 

$342,817 

$68,621 

34 

3,473 

444 

21 

1,258 

185 

170 

171 

■•• 

$2,192,704 

172 

1 

2,229 
396 

C3,000 

8 
755 
93 

39 

2,956 

580 

28 
1                                  35 

$92,651 

73 
7,382 
1,349 

18 

1,038 

126 

38 
38 

65 
131 

268 
1,015 

425,848 

305,982 

91,028 

174,387 

37 
164,071 

184 
34,976 

173 



12 

1,150 

120 

9 

508 

42 

10 
11 

174 

1 

175 

176 

7                                   3 

406                                228 

34                                  33 

177 
178 
179 

180 

181 

24 
74 

20 
72 

181,108 
25,810 

182 

183 

8 
40 

123.175 
12,000 

9 

24 

184,761 
19,440 

184 

185 

10, 730                           10, 600 

49,275 

186 
187 

24,650 

1X8 

•••"•• •■* 

20,600 

30 
31,420 

104 
18,692 

1 
10 

94 
12,655 

9 
63 

189 

19 

7 
8 

36 
20,045 

109 
17,733 

4 
1,005 

9 
1,003 

3 

1,078 

10 
1,068 

1 

16 
10,271 

37 
6,076 

190 
191 

l92 
193 

194 

;                             534 

25 

20 

195 

446 
116,  .508 

76 
11,777 

6 
810 

90 

16 
1,267 

30 
2,928 

324 
51,843 

69 
2,066 

196 

1,508 

!                                270 

1 

1 

19V 

1 

198 

199 

200 
201 
202 
203 

ioo 

1 

..'. 1 



p;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;- 

mC"^V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
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27 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49- 
50 
61 

62 
68 
54 
65 
66 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 


Numter  ol  establisliments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

MaoMnery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerics,  etc.: 

Total  nmnber 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Nmnber 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc, — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men —  ' 

Number 

Salaries 

"Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number., 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number '. 

Wages 

"Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number , 


Minnesota. 


Average  mmaber  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,   employed  during 
each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June " 

July 

August 

September '..'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

October '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

November , 

December '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

"Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February "!!!!!!!!!!!! 

March '.'.'.'.'.'. 

April !!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

2klay 

June '..'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

July [.""[W"".. 

August 

September I .]!!!!!!!!! ! 

October '..'.'.'.'.'.'. 

November "[[]][][['.."'. 

December '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Children  under  16  years- 
January 

February "!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  ^  1 

March !..!"!!!]  !i!i!["" 

April '.'.'.'.'.. ' ' 

May !!!!!!!!'!!!!!!!!! 

June 

July !!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

August 

September '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.." 

October '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'" 

November !"!!!!!!!!!!!" 

December !.!'!!!."!!!!!!" 

Miscellaneous  expenses, total ['.['.'.['.['.. 

Kent  of  works '.'.'.'.'. 

Taxes .....!.!..!!! 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not  hitherto 
included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  total  coat 

Wood—  

Domestic  spruce  for  ground  wood — 

Cords 

Cost ]""]""." 

Domestic  spruce  for  sulphite  and  soda  fiber — 

Cords 

Cost "]]]['.'.[.' 

Canadian  spruce  for  ground  wood — 

Cords 

Cost [[['j 

Canadian  spruce  for  sulphite  and  soda  fiber —  ) 

Cords I 

Cost .......I 

Domestic  poplar  for  soda  fiber — 

Cords I 

Cost !!!!!!!!!!!!!!' 

Canadian  poplar  for  soda  fiber — 

Cords 

Cost "  ■ " "  1 

Other  domestic  pulp  wood — 

Cords 

Cost ;;;;;; < 

other  Canadian  wood —  i 

Cords ^ ' 

Cost '"'' 1 


81,490,902 

870,724 

$233,500 

$844, 660 

$342,028 


22 
$31,450 

8 
$15,600 

14 
$16,950 

13 
$16,630 

1 

$420 

431 

344 

396 

$234, 378 

380 
$229,920 

16 
$4,458 


New  Hampshire. 


365 
346 
392 
396 
392 
388 
392 
391 
397 
385 
347 

15 
16 
15 
17 
12 
16 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
16 


$2,000 
$5, 490 
$53,394 


$676, 649 


26,531 
$180, 556 

1,650 
$13,171 


25 
$14,041,014 
$1,742,780 
$2,477,076 
$4,620,928 
$6,200,230 
5 

147 
$208,930 

21 
$58,650 

126 
$150,280 

113 
$143,210 

13 
$7,070 

3,607 

2,111 

2,522 

$1,315,310 

2,411 
$1,284,035 

111 
$31,276 


New  Jersey. 


2,392 
■  2, 248 
2,376 
2,535 
2,646 
2,437 
2,405 
2,367 
2,449 
2,447 
2,321 
2,410 

111 
115 
108 
106 
107 
110 
106 
93 
117 
117 
122 
120 


$660,683 

$1,400 

$60, 621 

$583,052 

$5,710 
$5,327,734 


70,719 
$440,578 

117,973 
$768,233 

2,421 
$17,937 

99,  402 
$784, 616 


$7,122,852 
$1,392,950 
$1,634,538 
$2,638,610 
$1,466,764 
16 

129 
$232,958 

32 
$117,326 

97 
$116, 633 

77 
$104,308 

20 
$11,325 

1,836 

1,496 

1,629 

$786,731 

1,452 
$740, 168 

142 
$38,255 

35 
$8,320 


1,463 
1,465 
1,487 
1,453 
1,430 
1,388 
1,413 
1,420 
1,458 
1,499 
1,489 
1,469 

137 
136 
128 
144 
146 
148 
148 
148 
143 
144 
143 
139 

35 
35 
36 
31 
31 
30 
30 
36 
38 
39 
40 
40 

$286, 681 

89,250 

823, 505 

$253,926 


$3,022,484 


9,175 
876,663 


8,981 
$85,319 


New  York. 


177 
$56,461,739 
$8,394,107 
$13,098,782 
$19,383,032 
$16,585,818 
85 

759 
$1,131,729 

155 
$403,072 

604 
$728,667 

540 
$695,364 


$33,293 

14,576 

10,892 

12,418 

$6,402,323 

11,890 
$6,262,932 

614 
$147,432 

14 
$1,959 


11,066 
10,990 
11,296 
11,604 
12,324 
12, 485 
12,277 
12,260 
12,477 
12,566 
11,998 
11,338 

457 
452 
479 
485 


662 
'649 
642 
494 


13 

24 
12 
14 
13 
12 
12 
15 
16 
14 
14 

$2,848,610 
$78,753 
8241,462 

$2,478,802 

$49,593 
$22,805,761 


274,920 
$2,004,195 

210,338 
$1,329,151 

181,041 
$1,610,472 

139,243 
$1,176,214 

18,537 
8124,371 

21,892 
8149,641 

17,580 
8131,372 


$4,6S7 


1  Includes  estabUshments  distributed  as  follows:  Colorado,  1;  District  of  Columbia,  1;  Georgia,  1;  Missouri,  1;  South  Carolina,  1;  Texas  1;  Washington,  2. 
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Ohio. 


Oiegon. 


Peimsylvania. 


Vermont. 


Virginia. 


West  Virginia. 


Wisconsin. 


All  other  states.' 


53 
$14,433,114 
$1,370,958 
$2,846,642 
$6,187,292 
$4,028,222 
3 

222 
$327,394 

57 
$132,037 

165 
$195,357 

137 
$183,078 

28 
$12,279 

4,269 

3,441 

3,883 

$1,682,830 

3,218 
$1,511,583 

665 
$171,247 


3,142 
3,218 
3,255 
3,300 
3,283 
3,140 
3,260 
3,259 
3,272 
3,288 
3,114 
3,085 

635 
648 
680 
680 
690 
699 
695 
677 
649 
645 
641 
641 


$1,396,939 

$6,970 

$55,970 

$1,333,999 


$6,153,761 


1,058 
$7,849 

309 
$2,160 

5,000 
$46,000 

4,000 
$16,000 


30,111 
$117,716 


$2,967,630 
$260,273 
$477,000 

$1,361,311 
$869,046 


45 
$132,366 

10 
$87,890 

35 
$44,470 

$43,990 

1 
$480 

755 

552 

653 

$318, 113 

646 
$316,316 


7 
$1,797 


658 
675 
648 
659 
682 
655 
654 
627 
690 
557 
553 
694 


6 
5 
7 
6 
7 
7 
14 
6 
6 
7 
5 
g 

$225,741 
$13,500 
$17, 799 

$194, 442 


$624, 520 


12,955 
$104, 462 

8,446 
$58,070 


15,600 
$67,400 


65 
$21,468,927 
$1,540,018 
$4,086,289 
$9,546,496 
$6,296,124 
53 

324 
$517,955 

53 
5191,576 

271 
$326,379 

236 
$307,382 

35 
$18,997 

6,451 

6,338 

5,906 

$2,839,487 

6,132 
$2,645,529 

733 
$186,657 

41 
$7,301 


5,042 
4,948 
4,974 
5,017 
5,127 
6,173 
6,216 
5,265 
5,231 
5,208 
6,242 
6,141 

728 
738 
747 
731 
731 
723 
700 
724 
731 
752 
744 
747 

40 
41 
41 
42 
43 
43 
40 
32 
44 
44 
41 
41' 

$1,536,291 

$6,977 

$49,973 

$1,468,525 

$19,816 
$8, 509, 546 


3,050 
$17,251 

8,059 
$61, 472 


6,853 
$68, 630 

31,676 
$230,747 


193,882 
$844,491 


28 
$5,628,676 
$1,172,998 
$1,456,435 
$2,020,826 
$978,417 
20 

99 
$123,103 

22 
$44,400 

77 
$78,703 

63 
$72,069 

14 
$6,634 

1,502 

864 

1,280 

$616,735 

1,204 
$595,774 

73 
$20,177 

3 
$784 


1,186 
1,117 
1,201 
1,209 
1,242 
1,227 
1,053 
1,183 
1,227 
1,322 
1,258 
1,223 

74 
74 
73 
73 
72 
74 
76 
78 
65 
70 
72 
75 

2 
2 
4 
1 


4 

7 

4 

4 

4 

$233,971 

$1,250 

$29,252 

$203,049 

$420 
$2, 539, 766 


32,542 
$228,928 

13,830 
$103,000 

27, 049 
$222,423 


1,718 
$8,093 


9 

$5,517,200 

8257,798 

S960,247 

$2,757,771 

51,541,384 


65 
$133,585 

12 
$47,700 

53 
$85,885 

50 
$84,313 

3 
$1,572 

1,090 

943 

993 

$363,010 


$343,369 


$19,651 


863 
869 
868 
888 
904 
890 
900 
906 
917 
906 
908 
909 

104 
99 
95 


95 
97 
98 
102 
102 
100 
100 


$269, 123 

S400 

89, 786 

$258,937 


$1,788,756 


65,426 
$349, 815 


$47,664 

20,859 
$131,247 


$2,215,436 
8315,099 
$362,460 

$1,081,268 

$466,609 

3 

37 
$47,018 


$14,520 

29 
$32,498 


$31,346 

3 

$1,162 

644 

462 

545 

$229,972 

626 
$225,638 

19 
84,434 


481 
500 
515 
513 
550 
542 
569 
556 
551 
534 
503 
498 

18 
18 
19 
19 
20 
20 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 


$85,604 


$7, 639 
$77,965 


$759,992 


24, 431 
$133,221 


21,309 
$111,877 


6,724 
$19,  496 


52 
$24,408,918 
83,210,377 
$5,352,266 
$9,330,626 
$6,615,749 
2 

287 
$435,474 

58 
$131,108 

229 
$304,366 

209 
$291, 182 

20 
$13,184 

7,183 

5,724 

6,338 

$2,987,777 

5,446 
$2,759,866 


$220,000 

28 
$7,911 


6,166 
5,177 
6,310 
6,321 
5,526 
6,454 
5,475 
5,761 
5,695 
5,515 
5,530 
5,423 

827 
834 


877 

863 

894 

872 

876 

881 

912 

29 

23 

2.1 

27 

23 

23 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

27 

$1,679,718 

818,788 

8194,267 

$1,450,190 

$16,473 

$10,692,2o0 

147,952 

$1,201,357 

102.708 

$630,795 

323  L 
83,034 

2,740    . 
$24,Bbl    . 

590    . 
82,559  ' 


133.033 
$640, 486 


8 

$3,343,401 

$262,170 

$592,110 

81,394,527 

81,094,594 

2 

61 
$93,178 

6 
$11,500 

55 
$81,678 

50 
$79,222 

5 
$2,466 


652 

684 

$382,794 

610 
$366,689 

66 
$14,053 


$2,052 


701 
694 
714 
616 
607 
680 
6(i2 
5',8 
620 
587 
679 
692 


10 

10 
$168,270 


817,180 
8150, 590 

S500 
$1,075,778 


630 
$4, 771 


1,024 
$10, 390 


26.120 
$97,039 


10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 

62 
63 
54 
58 
56 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 

68 


70 
71 


72 
73 


74 
76 


76 

77 


78 
79 


81 
82 


84 
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Table  19.— PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP— DETAILED 


Minnesota. 


New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey. 


New  York. 


Materials  used — Continued. 

Rags,  including  cotton  and  flax  waste  and  sweepings — 

Tons 

Cost 

Old  or  waste  paper — 

Tons 

Cost 

Manila  stock,  including  jute,  bagging,  rope,  waste,  threads,  ete.- 

Tons 

Cost 

Straw- 
Tons 

Cost 

Ground  wood  pulp,  purchased— 

Tons 

Cost 

Soda  wood  fiber,  purchased- 

Tons 

Cost 

Sulphite  wood  fiber,  purchased — 

Tons 

Cost 

Other  chemical  fiber,  purchased — 

Tons 

Cost 

Other  stock 

Sulphur- 
Tons 

Cost 

Other  chemicals 

Pyrites- 
Tons 

Cost 

Sizing — 

Tons 

Cost 

Clay- 
Tons 

Cost 

Fuel 

Bent  of  power  and  heat : 

MiU  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products,  total  value : 

News  paper — 

In  rolls  (or  printing- 
Tons 

Value 

In  sheets  for  printing- 
Tons 

Value 

Book  paper- 
Book— 

Wood  fiber,  chief  ingredient — 

Tons 

Value 

Rags,  chief  ingredient- 
Tons 

Value 

Cover- 
Tons 

Value 

Plate,  lithograph,  map,  woodcut,  etc. — 

Tons 

Value 

Cardboard,  bristol  board,  card  middles,  tickets,  etc. — 

Tons 

Value 

Finepaper— 

Writing  paper — 

Tons 

Value 

All  other- 
Tons 

Value 

Wrapping  paper- 
Manila  (rope,  jute,  tag,  etc.) — 

Tons 

Value 

Heavy  (mill  wrappers,  etc.) — 

Tons 

Value 

Straw- 
Tons 

Value 

Bogus,  or  wood,  manila  (all  grades) — 

Tons ■. 

Value 

All  other- 
Tons 

Value 

Boards- 
Wood  pulp — 

Tons 

Value 

Straw— 

Tons 

Value 

News- 
Tons 

Value 

AJl  other- 
Tons 

Value 

Other  paper  products — 
Tissue  paper — 

Tons 

Value 


3,650 
$46,987 

122 
$796 


1,578 
$32,814 


2,034 
$93,267 


$3,892 


3,256 
$81,401 

2,200 
$27,355 
$65,896 


$46,568 
$83,000 


$1,145,818 


18,230 
$655,180 

7,149 
$266,241 


4,105 
$89,687 

4,601 
$71,603 

2,534 
$63,068 


19,587 
$343,482 

3,136 
$133,944 

7,437 
$260,444 

196 

$9,330 

$149,802 

18,878 
$623,767 
$137,861 

371 
$2,226 

1,424 
$33,500 

7,247 

$68,833 

$653,702 

$1,100 

$56,169 

$594,962 

$32,911 

$8,930,291 


79,332 
$3,116,188 

1,190 
$60,003 


11,212 
$738,199 

827 
$76,480 


414 
$18,677 


494 
$17,230 


26.647 
$1,166,898 


8,268 
$360,277 


2,508 
1292,605 


20,898 
$393,009 

47,613 
$506,191 

24,161 
$384,215 


1,161 
$17,824 

172 
$3,600 

10,417 
$372,262 


$225,314 

1,761 

$38, 121 

$105,571 


3,953 
$82,210 

3,348 

$29,233 

$344,530 

$50 

$91,430 

$192,870 

$75, 132 

$5,043,462 


4,720 
$330,417 


7,279 
$704,765 

2,000 
$191,531 


650 
$15,611 

8,791 
$659,906 


7,000 
$175,000 

15,870 
$461,794 

14,822 

$537, 66« 


6,162 
SS53,022 


21,056 
$335,603 

101,472 
$1,167,592 

23,119 
$564,335 

6,211 
$67,692 

111,082 
$1,942,151 

7,058 
$258,630 

146,974 
$4,801,063 

748 

$10,237 

$154,013 

28,506 
$653,178 
$775,942 


6,640 
$161,913 

40,313 

$336,487 

$2,269,360 

$33,925 

$391,145 

$2,123,321 

$270,258 

$37,760,605 


330, 4?3 
$12,719,853 

17,123 
$745,240 


25,792 
$1,667,708 

3,300 
$264,639 

4,325 
$438,909 

160 
$10,080 

10,948 
$432,935 


65 
$6,604 


20,888 
$980,273 

12,741 
$466,846 

4,369 
$165,970 

75,262 
$3,359,980 

43,926 
$2,217,924 


11,011 
$608,000 

7,111 
$249,027 

7,230 
$255,843 

64,742 
$2,334,447 


18,101 
11,764,911 
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SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905— Continued . 


Ohio. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

All  other  states. 

22,877 
$556,545 

65, 475 
$606,328 

12,268 
$354,112 

71,936 
$327,355 

2,782 
$57,829 

9,631 
$400,933 

27,344 
$1,109,8S4 

283 
$16,913 
$130,219 

1,576 
$38,734 
$273,781 

750 
$15,000 

3,695 
$176,070 

14,543 
$176,091 
$709,028 

56,207 
$866,616 

C«,72G 
5719,574 

11,971 
$299,  469 

4,147 

$22,907 

6,747 
$125,  463 

4,451 
$189,892 

19,747 
$866, 156 

843 
$44, 5,-)o 
$74,687 

•                       8,170 
$171,628 
$909, 631 

1,000 
$47,273 

5,148 
$118, 2S7 

1,394 
$29,609 

3, 443 
$05,660 

1,699 
520,193 

24,615 

$692,  331 

8,412 
$169,626 

725 
$14,086 

1,426 
$4,232 

43,814 
$876, 180 

5,154 
$218,608 

57,996 
$2,274,908 

515 

$15, 459 

$295,936 

18,361 
$458,948 
$327,689 

647 
$17,807 

6,194 
$63,960 

170 
$3,275 

615 
$1,800 

9,915 
$219,491 

311 
$13,413 

4,054 
$196,800 

69 
$3,237 
$3,289 

794 
$17,434 
$86,867 

86 
87 

88 
89 

90 

300 
$1,800 

300 
$3,000 

3,700 

512,025 

1.016 
S22.  413 

5,941 
$61, 194 

2,270 
$102,045 

92 



11,426 
$212,240 

84 
$3,583 

11,220 
$402,740 

238 

$10,281 

$198,043 

1,360 
$30, 424 
$60,982 

1,821 
142,200 

"                       3,938 
$164,795 

1,023 
$41,056 

94 

95 

97 

100 
$2,448 

98 
99 

100 

$26,086 

3,771 

$93,906 

$181, 802 

$14,163 

3,645 
$85, 102 
$72,527 

102 

1.027 
$33.  710 
$36,374 

103 
104 
105 

ion 

107 

280 
$7,543 

676 

$11,476 

$141,554 

4,405 
$121,949 

20,676 

$218,347 

$1, 195, 766 

SI, 119 

$267,863 

$865, 141 

$336,292 

$15,411,032 

670 
$24,795 

570 
$25,650 

54,025 
$3,870,024 

3,754 
$408,068 

570 
$45,600 

7,907 
$581,376 

1,907 
$288,913 

19,867 
$1,738,457 

2,238 
$,^,970 

5,964 
$582,976 

31,043 
$1,366,455 

1,100 
$32,812 

1,571 
$72,898 

18,514 
$1,098,897 

2,117 
$55, 351 

3,171 

$34,731 

$224,483 

100 
$1,300 

7,259 

$62,460 

$221,518 

4,514 
$196,818 

14,872 

$172,295 

$1,237,444 

318 
$10,465 

1,620 

$26,294 

$214,205 

108 

109 

110 

111 

$93,290 

112 
11,1 

$175,299 

$800,245 

$39,671 

$10,961,527 

1,852 
$85,500 

2,252 
$105,100 

15,673 
$1,065,234 

2,152 
$207,828 

2,T79 
$246,385 

$60,449 

$52,769 

$11,475 

$1,530,449 

23,797 
$1,070,865 

398 
$17,910 

S21,528 

$507,  442 

$20,425 

$3,831,448 

34,304 
$1,393,524 

92 
$3,680 

$10,448 
$298,606 

$20,021 

$26,010 

$28,698 

$1,298,066 

8328,607 

$862,561 

$43, 671 

$17,844,174 

93,149 
$3,915,176 

28,600 
$1,272,459 

40,942 
$2,153,967 

9,047 
$571,. 553 

376 
$19,203 

1,918 
$95,064 

$42,618 
$42,617 

114 

lis 

116 

$3,034,395 

344 
$17,195 

1,232 
$59,985 

11,026 
$724,158 

$1,935,218 

17,981 
$900,709 

771 
$41,955 

3,741 
$300,290 

117 
118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 



125 

488 
$57,719 

126 

127 

128 

129 

857 
$144,632 

6,552 
$816,815 

2,170 
$241,105 

10,056 
$777,065 

6,314 
$164,873 

9,078 
$207,610 

6,100 
$208,150 

12,489 
$428,484 

760 
$30,400 

33,953 
$866,879 

713 
$23,660 

24,843 
$795,801 

1,461 
$172,421 

130 

131 

166 
$12,966 

17,333 
$2,066,243 

1,448 
$123,080 

800 
$56,000 

274 
$16,679 

4,355 
$187,660 

360 
$11,520 

1,000 
$27,067 

1,908 
$120,263 

132 

133 

948 
$54,785 

134 

136 

100 
$4,000 

2,054 
$232,864 

8,703 
$378,655 

9,429 
$427,105 

5,598 
$240,008 

16,838 
$705,820 

63,886 
$2,448,470 

167 
$4,592 

136 

191 
$8,595 

2,325 
$93,179 

5,000 
$285,000 

400 
$40,000 

2,379 
$83,265 

138 

139 

140 

141 

8,517 
$446,289 

6,737 
$362,562 

2,993 
$108,680 

2,360 
$100,600 

142 

143 

144 

14!> 

1,607 
$97,969 

1,352 
$30,349 

1,340 
$33,350 

146 
147 

6 
$150 

2,500 
$62,500 

23,893 
$625,708 

320 
$31,101 

148 
149 

3,709 
$93,790 

5,989 
$571,378 

150 

1,606 
$75,184 

3,045 
$274,411 

152 

164 

165 
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Minnesota. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

15fi 

Products— Continued. 

Other  paper  products— Continued. 
Blotting  paper — 

Tons 

157 

1,W 

Building,  roofing,  asbestos,  and  sheathing  papers- 
Tons 

175 
$5,650 

20,802 
$595,647 

10,963 
£362,621 

42,722 
$1,978,660 

8,868 
$790,040 

250,334 

128,695 
$1,921,371 

9,687 

17,379 
$623,231 

110,661 

89,368 

$3,076,740 

$428,863 

155 
14,201 
2,230 

136 

9,672 

815 

21 
20 

84 
186 

635 
2,029 

880,920 
666,703 
32, 622 
233,284 

177 
395,902 

469 
63,820 

1 
40 

985 
325, 472 

83 
5,172 

12 

1,395 

3 

250 

^m 

Value 

160 

Hanging  paper — 

161 

Value 

162 

Miscellaneous- 
Tons 

2,771 
$97,697 

17,479 

5,000 
$100,000 

173 
$11,769 

58,129 

664 
$10,800 

2,880 
$86,460 

163 

164 

Ground  wood  pulp- 

165 

Made  to  sell  as  such—                                                                                     * 
Tons 

166 

Value 

Soda  fiber —  , 

Made  for  own  use,  tons 

167 

168 

Made  to  sell  as  such- 
Tons .  .. 

i«q 

Value 

170 

Made  for  own  use,  tons 

23,300 

91,895 

$3,020,545 

$50,620 

35 

3,401 
676 

26 

1,376 

42 

171 

Tons 

10,281 
$330,233 
$101,632 

9 

740 
44 

47 

3,543 

385 

17? 

Value 

173 

$21,050 

4 
478 
130 

1 

42 
14 

174 

Paper  machines- 

175 

176 

177 

Cylinder— 

17S 

171 

ISO 

Digesters,  for  mills  making  soda — 

Number 

181 

IS? 

Digestors,  for  mills  maMng  sulphite — 

23 

110 

• 

101 
284 

181,709 
173,066 

4 
4 

1S3 

Total  capacity,  tons  per  cook 

1S4 

Grinders,  for  mills  making  ground  wood  pulp — 

NUTTlbRT 

29 
95 

42,570 
•    24,127 

1S5 

Total  capacity,  per  twenty-four  hours,  tons 

1SR 

Yearly  capacity  of  mills — 

134,962 

187 

In  pulp,  tons 

18S 

189 

In  sulphite  pulp,  tons 

126,2,39 

25 
60,328 

112 
13,980 

10,000 

38 
17,626 

96 
13,865 

2 
603 

139 
■2,868 

25 
290 

1 
10 

190 

4 
7,163 

14 
2,070 

191 

19? 

Owned— 
Engines — 
Steam- 

193 

Horsepower 

194 

Number 

195 

196 

Water  wheels — 

41 
6,083 

175 
36,684 

29 
544 

197 

Horsepower 

198 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

199 

Horsepower 

?no 

Rented — 

Number 

201 

202 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

120 

203 

'Includes  1  water  motor  of  10  horsepower. 
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Ohio. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 

WisooMin. 

All  other  states. 

1,050   . 
$134,929   . 

15,400   . 
$499,692   . 

1,660 
$198,900 

67,797 
$1,847,762 

7,814 
$409,560 

2,508 
$223,  490 

19,0J0 

3,344 
$373, 183 

601 
$60,096 

948 
$33,280 

156 

"■; 1 

1,57 

2,608 
$86,846 

1,754 
$72,609 

267 
$41,609 

89,101 

35,646 
$721,7.51 

3,744 

158 

1,59 

1,118 
$100,699 

9,696 
$580,457 

28,310 

23,629 
$343,386 

160 

161 

28,127 
■-2,799,584 

.    4,425 

286 
$19,988 

162 

163 

20,977 

900 
$14,900. 

785 

1,065 
$21,000 

1,376 

14,282 
$539,860 

5,288 

164 

9,137 
$156,052 

165 

166 

36, 217 

17, 16.5 
$787,098 

9,017 

1,415 

$57,000 

$446,872 

65 

6,614 

680 

69 

4,326 

643 

73 

65 

16 
48 

6 
26 

327,506 

4,400 

73,873 

52,274 

65 
56,090 

331 
48,126 

1 
25 

74 
6,631 

71 
1,263 

2 
66 

6,600 

167 

168 

169 

15,000 

9,849 
$413,151 
$526,239 

37 

69 

4,048 

554 

7 
7 

8 
22 

5 
27 

9,672 

8,9U8 

59,415 

53, 632 

$2,032,452 

$19,214 

88 
8,368 
1,112 

5 

392 

36 

4,466 

170 

24, SCO 
81,019,800 

19,658 

§760,047 

$35,326 

171 

172 

$5,636 

19 

1,595 

209 

21 

1,104 

73 

173 

6 
682 
100 

1 

60 
8 

8 
792 
97 

4 
360 
120 

14 
23 

3 

16 

6 
20 

3^,980 
20,800 
15,000 
18,700 

9 
8,220 

40 
4,040 

12 

1,119 

160 

6 

340 

32 

6 
2 

8 
13 

11 

287 

42,760 
8,100 
6,600 

12,274 

8 
6,252 

33 
6,700 

174 

176 

176 

5 

322 

B2 

m 

178 
179 

180 

181 

6 
18 

36 
98 

32,725 
23,500 

6 
14 

100 
346 

84,742 
87,509 

4 

22 

10 
31 

6,428 
9.500 

50 
204 

197 
601 

345,879 
193, 720 

182 
183 

184 
185 

18S 
187 
188 

28,829 
53 

31,821 

8 
277 

45 
4,190 

23 
901 

14,100 

4 
12,735 

16 
1,663 

9,300 

28 
43,673 

65 
6,255 

23,780 

7 
4,576 

19 
2,865 

2 
400 

3 
1,310 

1 

1 

141,325 

,52 
108,008 

95 
22,722 

189 

IM) 
191 

192 
193 

194 
196 

43 
10,982 

4 
90 

166 
36,697 

6 
721 

2 

21 
3,760 

9 
420 

'''_""] 

506 
83,138 

74 
2,068 

80 

205 

6 
400 

4 
152 

196 
197 

198 
199 

200 
201 
202 
203 
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PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 


By  W11J.IAM  S.  RossiTER,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Printing  occupies  a  unique  position  among  indus- 
tries and  in  certain  aspects  excels  all  others  in  interest, 
since  the  printed  page  has  done  more  to  advance  civi- 
lization than  any  other  human  agency.  The  industry 
thus  possesses  an  importance  that  can  not  be  measured 
by  capital  invested  or  volume  and  value  of  products. 

Other  industries,  whether  old  as  the  race  itself  or 
the  result  of  modem  inventive  genius,  occupy  their 
appropriate  places  in  daily  affairs.  The  removal  of 
any  one  of  these  might  cause  annoyance  or  even  seri- 
oiis  embarrassment  in  the  shop  or  home — the  elimi- 
nation of  printing  would  substitute  darkness  for  light. 
Therefore  interest  in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
printing  is  not  confiiied  principally  to  those  who  are 
connected  with  it,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  other 
industries,  but  is  shared  by  the  entire  community. 

The  Census  groups  newspaper  and  periodical  publi- 
cation, book  and  job  printing,  and  music  printing, 
under  the  general  title  "printing  and  pubUshtng." 
This  classification  was  begun  at  the  Eleventh  Census 
(1890),  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1880  to  secure 
returns  for  printing  and  publishing  as  distinct  from  the 
publication  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  exist- 
ing classification  is  not,  however,  entirely  satisfactory, 
since  many  newspaper  offices  also  produce  job  print- 
ing, and  in  these  it  is  impossible  to  apportion  the 
amount  contributed  by  each  branch  to  the  aggregate, 
except  in  the  case  of  paper  used  and  value  of  products. 

As  might  be  expected  from  this  state  of  affairs, 
little  attempt  was  made  in  1880  and  1890  to  analyze 
the  value  of  products  of  job  printing,  as  distinguished 
from  newspaper  and  periodical  publication.     In  1900, 


however,  a  more  determined  effort  was  made  to  secure 
such  separation,  and  in  the  present  report  a  still  more 
complete  segregation  has  been  attempted,  although 
the  result  is  still,  as  it  must  always  be  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  industry,  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 

This  report  presents  the  statistics  of  the  printing  and 
pubhshing  industry  for  the  calendar  year  1 904,  compiled 
as  part  of  the  first  Federal  quinquennial  census  of  man- 
ufactures, 1905.  So  great  has  been  the  momentiun  of 
industrial  advance  that  the  increase  from  the  census  of 
1900  to  that  of  1905  often  exceeds,  sometimes  to  a 
striking  degree,  the  increase  which  occurred  during  the 
preceding  ten  years.  This  results  in  a  seeming  com- 
parability of  the  returns  for  the  census  of  1905  with 
those  for  prior  censuses,  which  is  likely  to  be  mislead- 
ing unless  it  is  distinctly  tmderstood  that  but  half  the 
usual  census  period  is  covered. 

The  printing  and  publishing  industry  as  a  whole  is 
first  considered,  and  the  two  principal  branches — book 
and  job  printing  (including  music)  and  newspapers  and 
periodicals — are  then  discussed.  Under  the  second 
branch  occur  further  subdivisions — receipts  from  sub- 
scriptions and  sales,  receipts  from  advertising,  and  the 
circulation  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  by  various 
classifications. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  1905  are  presented  in 
detail  in  the  extended  tables  which  appear  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  report.  The  text  and  derivative  tabu- 
lations are  presented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  tracing 
and  illustrating  those  statistical  and  economic  changes 
in  this  industry,  which  appear  to  be  of  especial  sig- 
nificance and  interest. 


THE  INDUSTRY. 


Analysis  of  the  printer's  calling  has  become  to  a 
noteworthy  degree  an  analysis  of  the  general  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  the  nation.  If  the  country  is  es- 
pecially prosperous,  producers  advertise  in  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  upon  a  generous  scale,  the  public 
subscribes  hberally  to  various  classes  of  periodicals, 
and  the  man  who  has  something  to  promote  or  sell 


prints  large  quantities  of  pamphlets  and  circulars  with 
a  degree  of  elegance  and  expenditure  in  proportion  to 
his  prosperity  and  also  to  the  buying  power,  as  he  esti- 
mates it,  of  the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  country  is  passing  through  a  period  of  depression, 
the  advertiser  economizes,  for  not  only  are  his  own 
resources  less,  but  he  is  skeptical  concerning  the  buying 
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power  of  the  public;  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  cut  off,  for  these  are  among  the  early 
economies  which  attend  a  decreasing  income;  and  the 
customer  for  job  printing  argues  over  economies  in 
material  and  method  of  presentation. 

This  sensitive  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  other 
callings  is  of  comparatively  recent  occurrence.  Half 
a  century  ago  the  printer  shared  httle  in  cmrrent  busi- 
ness. In  1845,  for  example,  the  president  of  Yale  col- 
lege penned  his  official  letters  on  blank  sheets  of  blue 
paper  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  that  period. 


Now,  however,  the  printer  is  a  necessity  in  connection 
with  all  commercial,  professional,  and  official  corre- 
spondence; moreover,  he  is  an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  every  form  of 
human  activity,  since  printing  and  advertising,  one  or 
both,  are  the  means  adopted  by  most  men  to  secure 
business  expansion.  Hence  in  our  time  the  printing 
and  publishing  industry  touches  every  citizen;  it  is 
identified  with  all  calhngs,  and  prospers  with  their 
prosperity. 


Table  1.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OP  INCREASE:  1880  TO  1905. 


1905 


1900 


1890 


18S0 


PEE  CENT  OF  INCSEASB, 


1900 

to 

1905 


1890 

to 

1900 


1880 

to 

1890 


Number  of  eatablishinents 

Capital 

Salaried  ofBcials,  clerks,  etc.,  number. 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses , 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


26,422 

$386,008,604 

64,969 

$63,036,682 

185,180 

1108,882,618 

142,655 

$95,744,540 

37,614 

$12,267,443 

5,011 

$870,535 

$102,466,410 

$123,470,804 

$496,061,357 


22,311 

$292,516,642 

37,799 

$36,090,719 

162,992 

$84,249,954 

125,964 

$74,288,521 

28,765 

$8,878,073 

8,263 

$1,083,342 

$55,897,871 

$86,856,160 

$347,054,430 


16,666 

$196,387,445 

2  28, 391 

s$26,272,756 

136,836 

$78,810,319 

110,434 

$71,310,415 

19,026 

$6,604,046 

7,376 

$895,858 

$46,971,768 

$68,858,915 

$275,462,515 


130,121 
$69,100,993 


^:] 


18.4 
31.6 
71.9 
74.7 

lae 

29.2 
13.2 


$179,988,415 


ng. 

83. 
42. 
42. 


34.7 
49.7 
33.1 
37.4 
19.1 

6.9 
14.1 

4.2 
51.2 
34.4 
12.0 
20.9 
19.0 
26.1 
26.0 


63.0 


"■  Data  returned  for  book  and  Job  printing  only;  therefore  not  shovm  here. 

2  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

•  Not  reported  separately. 

•  Decrease. 

•  Not  reported. 


NUMBER   OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

At  the  census  of  1905  the  total  number  of  establish- 
ments engaged  in  printing  and  publishing  was  larger 
than  the  number  reported  for  any  other  one  industry. 
This  results  from  the  fact  that  printing  and  pubhshing 
is  one  of  the  least  localized  of  industries,  for  even  in 
very  small  communities  the  printing  office  is  almost 
as  necessary  as  the  post  office.  Interest  in  this  fact 
increases  when  it  is  observed  that  printing  and  pub- 
hshing forms  a  striking  exception  to  the  prevailing 
tendency  toward  consoHdation,  accepted  as  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  times  in  the  industrial  world,  for  the  in- 
crease in  number  of  printing  establishments  was 
greater  proportionately  from  1900  to  1905  than  from 
1890  to  1900.  Hence  the  industry  continues  to  be 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  small  estabhshments, 
in  most  of  which  noteworthy  results  are  accomphshed 
with  small  capital  by  men  of  independent  thought  and 


action,  who  contribute  a  large  share  to  the  intellectual 
and  ffiiancial  growth  of  the  country. 

Map  1. — States  showing  specified  per  cent  of  increase  in  number  of 
establishments:  1S90  to  1900, 
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jIat  2.— States  showing  specified  per  cent  of  increase  in  number  of 
establishments:  1900  to  1905, 
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It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  tliat  tte  pro- 
nounced movement  of  the  present  period  toward 
concentration  and  consoUdation  has  had  no  eflfect 
upon  the  printing  iadustry.  For,  while  printing  and 
pubKshiag  is  almost  unique  among  industries  in  the 
diffusion  of  establishments,  the  effect  of  the  general 
tendency  toward  concentration  h&s  been  either  to 
increase  the  proportions  in  which  the  principal  states 
in  the  industry  contribute  to  the  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts or  to  enable  these  states  to  maintain  the  pro- 
portions already  seciu-ed.  Meantime  the  small  niral 
establishments  scattered  all  over  the  country  are 
showing  proportionate  growth  and  prosperity. 

CAPITAL. 

In  1905  the  capital  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
printing  and  publishing  business  was  approximately 
double  that  required  in  1890.  This  is  in  harmony 
with  the  tendency  toward  rapid  increase  of  capital 
which  has  proved  to  be  a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
period  1890  to  1905.  In  1890  in  this  industry  $1,000 
of  capital  produced  products  valued  at  $1,409.78,  but 
in  1905,  $1,000  of  capital  produced  products  worth 
only  $1,288.44.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing 
acciu-ate  and  comparable  figures  for  capital  these 
figures  cah  be  taken  only  as  an  indication  of  the  trend 
of  the  iadustry.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  marked  increase  in  capital  from  1890  to  1905 
may  have  resulted  from  causes  different  from  those 
which  produced  the  corresponding  increase  in  other 
industries.  In  the  printing  and  pubhshing  business 
the  period  from  1890  to  1905  was  the  most  significant 
in  mechanical  change  of  any  since  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  the  increase  in  capital  unquestionably 
reflects  the  readjustment  of  plants  both  large  and 
small  to  the  new  and  exacting  requirements.  Another 
factor  contributing  to  this  increase  is  the  marked 
increase  in  ntimber  of  establishments  during  the  period 
mentioned. 


Map  3. — States  showing  spedJUd  per  cent  of  increase  in  capital:  1890 

to  1900. 
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Map  4. — States  showing  specified  per  cent  of  increase  in  capital:  1900 

to  1905. 


VALUE    OF   PRODUCTS. 

When  measured  by  percentage  of  increase,  the  growth 
in  value  of  products  from  1900  to  1905  was  very  strik- 
ing. It  was  almost  equal  to  that  recorded  for  the  en- 
tire decade  from  1880  to  1890  and  nearly  double  that 
from  1890  to  1900.  The  actual  or  absolute  increase  is 
even  more  noteworthy.  The  total  value  of  products 
increased  approximately  $100,000,000  from  1880  to 
1890  and  almost  $75,000,000  from  1890  to  1900,  but 
nearly  $150,000,000  in  the  succeeding  five  years.  Had 
printing  and  publishing  reported  in  1905  the  same 
value  of  products  ($180,000,000)  which  enabled  it  to 
rank  tenth  among  American  industries  in  1880  it  would 
have  sunk  to  the  twenty-third  position.  The  extraor- 
dinary increase  which  thus  occurred  in  a  quarter  of 
a  century  is  the  most  eloquent  argimient  that  can  be 
advanced  in  behalf  of  the  increasing  influence  and  im- 
portance of  the  printing  and  pubhshing  industry.  It 
reflects  the  growing  necessity  for  printed  matter  in  all 
the  operations  of  business  and  society,  as  well  as  the 
increasing  volume  of  books  and  newspapers. 
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Map  5.— states    SHOWING  SPECIFIED   PER  CENT   OF  INCREASE   IN  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS;  1880  TO  189a 


Map  6.— states   SHOWING   SPECIFIED  PER  CENT   OF  INCREASE  IN  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS:  1890  TO  1900. 
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Map  7.-STATES    SHOWING   SPECIFIED  PER   CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS:  1900  TO  1905. 
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The  volume  of  product  of  American  industries,  and 
especially  the  one  ^vith  which  this  report  deals',  has 
advanced  so  steadily  from  decade  to  decade  that  the 
American  people  have  come  to  regard  hberal  increase 
ia  manufactured  product  as  a  matter  of  course  and  fail 
to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  advance  except 
by  comparison  with  results  achieved  at  earher  periods. 
Perhaps  the  most  effective  method  of  measuring  this 
change  ia  connection  with  the  printing  industry  is  to 
apply  the  per  capita  value  of  printing  products 
shown  at  various  census  years  to  the  population  of 
1905  and  also  to  apply  the  per  capita  value  of  printing 
product  for  1905  to  the  population  of  the  earlier 
periods.  Full  returns  for  printing  and  publishing  were 
first  given  at  the  census  of  1850,  and  though  the  value 
of  products  then  reported  can  not  be  regarded  as 
entirely  accurate,  it  may  be  accepted  as  having 
value  as  a  starting  point.  The  per  capita  value  of 
products  of  printing  in  1850  was  64  cents.  Had  it 
been  the  same  in  1905,  the  entire  value  of  products 
of  the  industry  in  the  latter  year  would  have  been 
but  $52,007,588,  as  compared  with  a  product  of 
$496,061,357  actually  reported.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  the  per  capita  production  in  1850  been  the  same 
as  it  was  in  1905,  the  total  value  of  products  of  the 
industry  at  the  earher  census  would  have  amounted 
to  $141,470,444,  or  almost  ten  times  as  great  as  the 
actual  amount  recorded  at  the  census  of  1850. 

The  earHest  reliable  statistics  of  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts for  all  industries  were  those  for  the  census  of 


1850.  In  that  year  the  total  value  was  reported  as 
$1,019,106,616,  while  the  value  of  products  contrib- 
uted by  printing  and  pubhshing  was  reported  as 
$14,812,227.  Thus  the  increase  from  1850  to  1905 
shown  by  all  industries  was  almost  fifteenfold,  while 
that  recorded  by  printing  and  publishing  was  nearly 
thirty-two  fold. 

Table  2. —  Total  and  per  capita  value  of  products  of  all  industries 
and  of  printing  and  publishing,  and  per  cent  which  printing  and 
publishing  forms  of  all  industries:  1850  to  1905. 


TOTAL  VALUE  OF  PEODUCTf . 

PEE  CAPITA  VALtra 
OF  PEODUCTS. 

CENSUS. 

All  industries. 

Printing  and 
publishing. 

Per  cent 
printing 
and  pub- 
lishing 
forms  of  all 
industries. 

All  indus- 
tries. 

Printing 
and  pub- 
lishing. 

19051 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

1860 

1860 

s $16, 866, 706, 985 
13,004,400,143 
9,372,437,283 
6,369,579,191 
4,232,335,442 
1,885,861,676 
1,019,106,616 

$496,061,357 
347,054,430 
275,462,515 
179,988,415 
80,939,766 
34,815,478 
14,812,227 

2.9 
2.7 
2.9 
3.4 
1.9 
1.8 
1.6 

» $207. 37 
170.98 
148.82 
107.06 
109. 76 
69.97 
43.94 

=  $6.10 
4.53 
4.37 
3.59 
2.10 
1.11 
0.64 

1  Exclusive  of  governmental  establislunents. 

2  Includes  estimated  figures  for  mechanical  and  neighborhood  industries  to 
make  comparable  with  previous  years. 

'  Population  for  1905  is  that  estimated  by  this  Bureau  as  of  June  1, 1904. 

During  the  period  from  1850  to  1905  the  per  capita 
value  of  products  for  all  industries  of  the  United  States 
nearly  quintupled,  but  the  per  capita  value  of  prod- 
ucts of  printing  and  publishing  increased  almost  te*n- 
fold. 
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Diagram  1. —  Value  of  products:  1850  to  1905. 
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It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  great  as  the  momen- 
tum of  advance  has  been  in  all  manufactures,  the  pro- 
portion of  increase  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry  has  been  greater  than  that  which  occurred  in 
all  industries  during  the  half  century  covered. 

COMPARISON    WITH    LEADING   INDUSTRIES. 

Practically  all  the  changes  shown  by  the  summarized 
results  of  the  census  of  1905  (Table  1),  emphasize  the 
remarkable  prosperity  of  the  industry  during  the  brief 
period  covered.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that  printing 
and  publishing  scored  a  greater  percentage  of  increase 
than  did  all  industries  combined  (29.7).  This  can  not, 
however,  be  regarded  as  an  entirely  conclusive  test  of  the 
progress  of  the  printing  industry,  for  such  is  the  diver- 
sity of  callings  included  in  the  census  of  manufactures 
that  comparative  depression  might  exist  in  some  indus- 
tries, or  even  in  certain  localities  in  the  same  industry, 
at  a  time  when  great  prosperity  existed  in  others. 
Hence,  in  order  to  establish  at  the  outset  some  standard 
by  which  to  measure  the  changes  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry,  it  is  important  to  determine  its 
relative  position  among  the  various  industries  of  the 
nation.  Is  the  advance  in  printing  and  publishing 
exceptional  among  all  industries?  Are  the  other 
industries  which  approximate  to  this  one  in  total  value 
of  products  showing  similar  changes? 

In  1905  there  were  10  industries  which  reported  a 
value  of  products  materially  greater  than  $300,000,000. 
The  total  value  of  products  contributed  by  this  group 
of  industrial  giants,  of  which  printing  and  publishing 
is  one,  amounted  to  $6,163,649,683,  or  41.6  per  cent  of 
the  entire  value  of  products  contributed  by  all  of  the 
industries — more  than  three  hundred  in  number — em- 
braced in  the  Census  classifications.  In  value  of 
products  these  10  great  industries  rank  as  follows: 
Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  iron  and  steel,'  foun- 
dries and  machine  shops,^  flour  and  grist  mills,  cloth- 
ing, lumber  and  timber,  prmting  and  publishing,  cot- 
ton manufactures,  woolen  manufactures,  and  boots  and 
shoes.  Thus  printing  and  publishing  ranked  seventh 
in  1905.  It  occupied  the  same  position  in  1900  and 
1890,  but  in  1880  was  tenth,  or  the  last  member  of  the 
group. 

'  Blast  furnaces;  and  steel  works  and  rolling  mllla. 
^  Including  locomotives;  and  stoves  and  furnaces. 


Of  the  10  great  industries  specified,  5  showed  a 
decided  decrease  in  number  of  establishments  from 
1900  to  1905,  1  was  stationary,  and  3  showed  small 
increases ;  printing  and  publishing  was  the  only  indus- 
try of  the  10  to  oppose  the  trend  toward  consolidation 
of  establishments.  In  1905  printing  and  publishing 
reported  1  establLshment  to  every  3,076  persons;  at 
the  opposite  extreme  is  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
which  contributed  but  1  establishment  to  every  134,000 
persons. 

Comparing  the  percentages  of  increase  in  value  of 
products  for  the  10  industries  specified,  printing  and 
publishing  ranked  fourth  for  the  decade  1880  to  1890, 
seventh  for  the  decade  1890  to  1900,  and  first  for  the 
period  1900  to  1905.  Comparing  the  increase  in 
absolute  or  actual  money  value  of  products  for  the 
decade  1880  to  1890,  4  of  the  10  industries  greatly 
exceeded  that  shown  for  printing  and  publishing. 
The  number  showing  excess  increased  to  5  for  the 
decade  1890  to  1900  the  absolute  increase  in  value  of 
products  m  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  being  five 
times  as  great  as  that  shown  by  printiag  and  pub- 
lishing. For  the  period  1900  to  1905,  however,  only  3 
iadustries  have  shown  an  absolute  increase  materially 
greater  than  that  for  printing  and  publishing. 

In  average  value  of  products  per  establishment  in 
1905  printing  and  publishing  and  iron  and  steel  were 
again  at  opposite  extremes  in  the  group  of  the  10 
specified  industries,  that  of  the  former  being  approxi- 
mately $19,000  and  that  of  the  latter  approximately 
$1 ,500,000 ;  in  the  case  of  printing  and  publishing,  how- 
ever, the  average  value  has  remained  practically  sta- 
tionary since  1890,  while  in  the  case  of  iron  and  steel 
the  average  has  more  than  doubled.  The  other  indus- 
tries in  the  group  conform  to  the  tendency  shown  by 
iron  and  steel  rather  than  to  that  shown  by  printing  and 
publishing,  for  in  no  other  industry  is  the  average  per 
establishment  for  the  three  census  periods  so  uniform 
as  that  of  printing  and  publishing,  and  in  most  instances 
the  increase  is  as  large  as  that  shown  by  iron  and 
steel. 

The  per  capita  value  of  products  for  the  entire 
group  of  10  industries  in  1900  was  $65.36.  This  in- 
creased to  $75.85  in  1905,^  a  net  advance  of  $10.49. 
Among  the  members  of  the  group  the  per  capita  in  1905 
varied  from  $3.94,  for  boots  and  shoes,  to  $11.25,  for 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing.  Midway  between 
these  was  the  per  capita  for  printing  and  publishing, 
which  in  1905  was  $6.10,  an  increase  since  1900  of 
$1.53,  an  amount  of  per  capita  increase  exceeded  only 
by  that  for  but  2  other  industries  in  the  group.  Fur- 
thermore, the  per  capita  value  of  products  of  the  10 

'  Population  for  1905  is  that  estimated  by  this  Bureau  as  of  June 
1,  1904. 
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industries,  when  analyzed  by  geographic  divisions,  in 
most  cases  shows  violent  fluctuations;  that  for  slaugh- 
tering and  meat  packing,  for  example,  ranges  from  4 
cents  to  $21.  In  the  case  of  printing  and  publishing, 
however,  the  per  capita  ranges  from  $2  to  $10 — again 
suggesting  characteristic  differences,  but  especially 
the  noteworthy  diffusion  of  the  industry. 

From  these  comparisons  it  is  evident  that  the  changes 
shown  by  the  printing  and  publishing  industry  from 
1900  to  1905  in  many  respects  are  more  marked 
than  either  those  shown  by  all  industries  combined 
or  those  shown  by  the  remaining  members  of  the 
group  of  10  leading  industries.  In  rapidity  of  increase 
m  value  of  products  printing  and  publishing  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  outstripped  the  other  leading  indus- 
tries, although  the  period  was  one  of  remarkable  gen- 
eral prosperity.  This  fact  is  especially  significant, 
since  the  increase  in  value  of  printing  and  publishing 
products  from  1880  to  1890  was  not  exceptional,  and 
the  increase  during  the  succeeding  decade,  1890  to 
1900,  was  even  less  than  appeared  to  be  justified  by  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  nation. 


THE  ESTDUSTRT  BY  GEOGEAPHIO  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES. 

The  contributions  of  the  various  states  and  territo- 
ries »  to  the  aggregates  reported  in  Table  1  suggests  an 
interesting  comparison  of  changes  which  have  occxirred 
in  the  individual  states  and  in  the  groups  at  each 
census  since  1880. 

OeograpMc  divisions. — During  the  period  from  1890 
to  1905  the  increase  in  number  of  establishments  was 
considerable  only  in  those  divisions  in  which  exten- 
sive changes  in  population  took  place  (principally 
in  the  South  and  West).  In  those  divisions  capital 
also  had  the  largest  increase. 

During  the  period  1890  to  1905  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts showed  a  tenden9y  to  double  in  each  of  the  geo- 
graphic divisions,  but  only  in  the  far  West  did  the 
increase  exceed  100  per  cent.  During  the  twenty-five ' 
years  from  1880  to  1905,  however,  the  change  was  so 
great  that  the  value  of  products  tripled  in  two  of  the 
five  divisions,  and  much  more  than  doubled  in  two  of 
the  other  divisions. 

'For  distribution  by  states,  see  Table  67,  page  753. 


Table  3.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:   1880  TO  1905.' 


DIVISION. 

Census 

Numter 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

Salaries  and 
wages. 

Miscellaneous 
expenses. 

Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 

Value  of 
products. 

North.  Atlantic 

1905 
1900 
1890 

nsso 

1905 

1900 

1890 

21880 

1905 

1900 

1890 

21880 

1905 

1900 

1890 

2  1880 

1905 

1900 

1890 

21880 

1905 

1900 

1890 

2  1880 

1905 

1900 

1890 

21880 

7,687 
6,670 
5,494 

$193,788,008 
154,786,226 
99,821,095 

$81,339,515 
59,418,017 
48, 275, 992 
28,771,828 

16,812,774 
13,399,388 
10,096,225 
7,132,382 

64,526,741 
46,018,629 
38,179,767 
21,639,446 

8,015,431 
6,101,395 
7, 146, 931 
4,352,582 

68,710,114 
41,069,739 
36,105,959 
18,549,161 

10,093,005 
6,183,284 
6,039,976 
3,526,944 

13,748,927 
7,512,008 
7,454,808 
3,900,478 

$57,855,508 
33,325,614 
26,863,688 

$59,236,238 
44,387,018 
32,847,397 

$242,625,110 
177,013,357 
135,036,691 
95,458,338 

46, 764, 193 

Now Kng^IftTid 

1,887 
1,791 
1,461 

35,223,986 
29,389,898 
19,239,842 

9,692,036 
7,070,194 
5,271,119 

12,178,592 
9,482,559 
6,993,671 

39,555,643 
27,398,391 
21,357,127 

195,860,917 

5,800 
4,879 
4,033 

158,564,022 
125,396,328 
80,581,253 

48,163,472 
26,256,420 
21,692,569 

47,057,646 
34,904,459 
25,853,726 

137,457,714 
107,638,300 
74,101,211 

22,169,270 

Bouth,  Atlantio  

1,916 
1,604 
1,183 

20,300,222 
15,542,877 
9,657,489 

3,768,909 
1,911,800 
1, 526, 114 

5,204,693 
3,963,477 
4,168,551 

15,939,852 
15,547,907 
11, 284, 987 

11,304 
9,832 
7,238 

126,150,591 
93,308,926 
64,313,166 

31,460,439 
16,949,609 
14,222,305 

44,713,605 
30,181,722 
25,053,451 

168,968,975 

117,866,556 
94,395,614 
63,658,231 

2,961 
2,344 
1,488 

22,590,120 
14,597,587 
10,677,549 

4,046,925 
1,736,220 
1,996,744 

6,396,596 
3,929,589 
3,232,873 

27,202,697 

16,853,260 
14,090,944 
9,304,327 

Wefltem                                   

2,537 
1,841 
1,144 

22,112,633 
14,126,906 
10,886,182 

6,290,117 
1,958,580 
2,339,173 

7,910,185 
4,355,254 
3,481,857 

34,990,304 

19,211,282 
16,173,618 
10, 282, 532 

iThis  table  does  not  include  tlie  statistics  for  the  states  included  under 
2  Only  salaries  and  wages  and  value  of  products  reported  for  this  year. 


'  not  distributed  by  states  "  in  Table  67. 
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Diagram  2. — Valibe  of  products,  hy  geographic  divisions:  1880  to  1905. 
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Table  4. — Printing  and  publishing — per  cent  of  increase  in  number 
of  establishments,  capital,  and  value  of  products,  hy  geographic 
divisions:  1880  to  1905. 


Table  5. — Printing  and  publishing — per  cent  distribution  of  capital 
and  of  value  of  products,  by  geographic  divisions:  1880  to  1905. 


NTTMBKK  OF 

ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS. 

CAPITtL. 

VALITE  OF  PEOD- 
UCTS. 

1900 
to 
1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

1900 

to 

1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

1880 

to 

1S90 

Contlneutal  Unitea  States . . . 

18.4 

34.7 

31.6 

49.7 

42.9 

26.0 

53.0 

North  Atlantic     

15.2 

2i.4 

25.2 

65.1 

37.1 

31.1 

41.5 

New  England 

Southern  North  Atlantic 

0.4 
18.9 

19.5 
15.0 
26.3 
37.8 

22.6 
21.0 

35.6 
35.8 
67.5 
60.9 

19.9 
26.6 

30.6 
35.2 
54.8 
56.5 

52.8 
56.6 

62.6 
46.1 
36.7 
29.8 

18.2 
42.6 

39.1 
43.4 
61.4 
82.1 

44.4 
27.7 

12.5 
24.9 
19.6 
■  18.8 

28.3 
46.3 

37.8 

North  Central 

75.9 

61.4 

57.3 

1  Governmental  establishments  included  in  1880  and  1890  only. 

The  North  Atlantic  division  contributed  in  1905 
practically  half  of  the  capital  and  value  of  products 
reported  for  the  entire  industry.  But  the  percentages 
shown  indicate  a  slight  decrease  in  proportion  of 
capital  since  1890  and  a  more  marked  decrease  in  pro- 
portion of  value  of  products  since  1880. 


CAPITAL. 

VALUE  OF  PEODnCTS. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

Continental  United  States 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

North  Atlantic  

60.3 

62.9 

51.1 

48.9 

51.0 

49.0 

53.0 

New  England           ...• 

9.1 
41.2 

5.3 

32.8 
5.9 
5.7 

10.0 
42.9 

5.3 

31.9 

5.0 

4.8 

9.8 
41.2 

4.9 

32.9 

5.5 

6.6 

9.4 
39.6 

4.5 

34.1 

5.5 

7.1 

11.4 
39.6 

4.6 

34.0 

4.9 

5.6 

9.9 
39.1 

6.6 
34.3 
6.1 
6.9 

11.9 

Southern  North  Atlantic 

fionth  Atlnntic                           •. 

41.2 
6.3 

North  Central 

29.8 

6.2 

Western 

6.7 

Consideration  of  the  value  of  products  for  the 
industry  by  geographic  divisions  is  not  complete 
without  some  analysis  of  the  average  per  establish- 
ment. The  average  reported  in  the  South  Central 
division,  both  in  1900  and  in  1905,  was  a  little  less  than 
half  of  the  average  for  continental  United  States,  while 
the  average  for  the  North  Atlantic  division,  in  each  year, 
was  nearly  double  that  reported  for  the  entire  coun- 
try. In  average  value  of  products  per  establishment 
New  York  state  led  in  1905,  with  $42,654,  while  at  the 
other  extreme  among  the  states  was  Mississippi,  with 
scarcely  more  than  one-tenth  of  that  product  ($4,341) 
as  th6  average  per  establishment.  In  each  of  these 
states,  as  also  in  continental  United  States,  there  was 
a  liberal  increase  in  the  average  from  1900  to  1905;  the 
increase  for  continental  United  States  and  for  New 
York  state  was  approximately  one-fifth,  and  that  for 
Mississippi  one-tenth. 

Table  6. — Printing  and  publishing — average  value  of  products  per 
establishment,  by  geographic  divisions:  1906  and  1900. 


DIVISION. 

AVEEAGE  VALUE 
OF  PEODUCTS. 

1905 

190D 

Continental  United  States 

$18,775 

£15,555 

North  Atlantic 

31,663 

26,539 

24,782 
33,769 

11,570 
14,948 
9,187 
13,792 

22,086 

Southern  North  Atlantic 

28,173 

South  Atlantic 

9,938 

11,988 

South  Central 

7,190 

Western 

'10,436 

The  variation  of  value  of  products  shown  by  geo- 
graphic divisions  is  so  great  as  to  suggest  that  the 
fluctuation  must  be  even  more  pronounced  in  indi- 
vidual states. 

States  and  territories. — In  1880,  18  states  and  terri- 
tories reported  printing  and  publishing  products  valued 
at  less  than  $1,000,000;  in  1905  there  were  only  10 
in  this  class,  and  3  of  the  10  barely  failed  to  cross  the 
million  line.  In  1880  but  1  state  had  products  exceed- 
ing $20,000,000  in  value,  5  exceeding  $10,000,000,  and 
7  exceeding  $5,000,000;   in  1905    there  were  6,  10, 
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and  17,  respectively.  One  state,  New  York,  having 
nearly  tripled  its  products  in  the  quarter  century,  re- 
ported in  1905  more  than  three-fourths  as  much  as 
the  total  value  of  products  of  the  entire  industry  in 
1880.  Next  to  the  extraordinary  increment  of  mil- 
lions, the  most  impressive  fact  is  the  general  uniform- 
ity of  increase.  Changes,  however,  are  more  clearly 
indicated  by  percentages  than  by  absolute  figures; 
these  may  be  observed  by  inspection  of  Table  7. 

Table  7. — Printing  and  publishing — per  cent  of  increase  in  number 
of  establishments,  capital,  and  value  of  products,  by  states  and  ter- 
ritories: 1880  to  1905. 


NUMBER  OF 
ESTABLISH-      I 
MENTS.          1 

CAPITAL. 

VALUE  OF  PKODUCTS. 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

1900 

to 

1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

1880 

to 
1890 

Continental 
United  States 

ia4 

34  7 

31.6 

49.7 

42.9 

26.0 

5a  0 

23.0 
5&3 
2a4 
406 
49.6 

ia8 

17.9 
ia8 
55.0 
23.0 
3L9 
141 
181.0 
7.2 

a9 

9.1 

18.8 

22.0 

3.5 

1.7 

ai 

14  9 
26.7 

laa 

9.6 
3.i 

ia5 

0.0 

lai 

25.5 
51.4 
22.5 
27.1 
63.6 
17.8 
154.9 
18.9 
11.9 
22.1 
25.0 
35.4 
18.7 

9.7 
26.3 

2.0 
20.6 
51.6 
24  7 
21.6 
23.7 

33.3 
52.4 
52.3 
49.7 
4&7 
26l9 
5.4 

106.3 
16.3 
2a6 

137.9 
447 

625.0 
37.2 
4a6 
10.8 
37.5 
24  8 
41.1 

3ai 

19.0 
31.1 
6&7 

sa4 

4L4 

117.1 
25.1 

163.6 
7.6 
48.0 
12.9 
17.5 
52.6 
79.5 
27.0 

580.0 
546 
20.7 
30.0 
33.3 
38.3 
35.9 
72.7 

158.1 
30.8 
21.0 
69.7 
548 
33.6 
81.0 

7a  5 

112  8 
69.0 
67.0 
40.0 
9.2 
21.8 
0.2 

162.4 
4a6 
70.7 
4&0 

314  7 
48.8 
27.0 
3a  1 
39.2 
26.7 
a  7 
1L6 
2a9 
15.6 
12.4 
54  2 
39.0 
32.8 
24  8 
81.5 
17.2 
35.1 

6a  2 

29.0 
60.6 
72.3 
30.2 

209.6 
0.5 
19.8 
40.4 
39.0 
89.6 
22.4 
84.6 
27.5 
14  6 
29.8 

132.4 
52.8 
24  3 
85.4 

'1.4 
85.5 
40.5 
12  8 
7a  2 
61.1 

&5 
74  2 
23.6 
40.7 
97.3 
41.2 
38a4 
90.8 
39.0 
111.2 
23.2 
46.9 
54  2 
80.7 
54  0 
51.8 
59.8 
54  4 
3&5 
51.4 
14  6 
26.0 
31.2 
94  8 
36.1 
69.0 
47.0 
27.4 
53.4 
756.2 
89.6 
30.0 
50.4 
15.0 
22.4 
49.8 
28.4 
22.0 
20.6 
94.4 
ia2 
129.8 
6a9 

7.5 

67.8 
9a  3 
42.3 
81.2 

sai 

23.3 
20.7 
440 
8a8 
61.2 
7a  8 
46.8 

249.2 
32  2 
34  9 
30.5 
47.1 
55.8 
25.6 
12  8 
15.4 
45.5 
446 
26.8 
49.9 
51.5 
449 

127.7 

ai 

40.5 
41.7 
44.9 
59.1 
54.2 
38.3 

205.3 
86.3 
36.5 
44.6 
31.5 
76.3 
46.6 
70.8 
90.3 
19.9 
44.6 

150.8 
60.1 
49.0 

9a  4 

as 
5a  3 

24  2 

16.0 

34  9 

2a6 

7.4 

147.7 

6.3 

112.0 

91.1 

2ao 

546.8 
81.3 
35.0 
11.6 
7.7 
1.6 
37.5 
6a  6 
51.3 
27.9 
36.0 
83.1 

lai 

72.4 
6.6 
43 
ia7 
41.6 
144 
37.7 
52.8 
42.9 

ia6 

570.6 

a  4 

5.9 
3a  6 
10.7 
10.4 
28.6 
15.3 
4  9 
2a  8 
37.0 
10.6 
71.3 
26.0 
117.5 

9a  6 

61.5 

95.3 

17.8 

99.7 

61.9 

80.0 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida - 

48.8 
327.9 

77.2 

Idaho 

32a  1 

123.0 

Indian  Territory 

n,484  4 
20.2 

30.5 

100.4 

Kentucky 

9.1 

6.0 

13a  3 

Maryland 

42 

Massachusetts 

36.6 
61.0 

Minnesota 

183.6 

Mississippi 

124  0 

61.9 

212  3 

Nebrasta..... 

184  7 

176  2 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 

47.2 
69.8 

191.2 

New  York 

32.6 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota..  

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

30.0 
"381.4 

36.5 
(=) 
175.9 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Bouth  Dakota 

76.0 
26.4 
30.5 

86.9 

Texas 

tJtah 

87.6 

Vermont 

69.1 

1,  563.  6 

West  Virginia 

60.1 

304.3 

'Indian  Territory  and  Oklalionia  reported  as  Indian  Territory  in  1880. 
Per  cent  oJ  increase  shown  as  lor  Indian  Territory.     .^  ,    ^     .      ■^.„^  ,„  ,^n 

'  North  Dakota  and  South  Daljota  reported  as  Dalcota  territory  m  1880. 
Per  cent  of  Increase  shown  as  lor  North  Dakota. 

The  returns  for  capital  in  1905  were  characterized 
by  bolder  figures  than  those  for  1900.  In  but  16  states 
was  the  increase,  on  a  decade  basis,  less  from  1900  to 
1905  than  from  1890  to  1900;  in  most  of  the  other 
states  the  actual  increase  for  the  five  years  was 
greater  than  that  for  the  previous  ten,  a  reminder  of  the 


activity  and  prosperity  of  the  period.  In  fact,  if  con- 
sidered upon  a  decade  basis,  18  states  would  show 
much  more  than  doubled  capital,  as  compared  with  3 
which  doubled  from  1890  to  1900. 

In  value  of  products,  always  the  most  interesting 
and  significant  item,  the  changes  shown  by  the  per- 
centages presented  in  Table  7  are  especially  suggestive. 
Practically  all  of  the  states  showed  proportionately 
greater  increase  in  1905  than  in  1900.  Although  3 
states  reported  a  decline  from  1880  to  1890  and  7  from 
1890  to  1900,  there  were  no  decreases  from  1900  to 
1905.  Upon  a  decade  basis,  21  states  doubled  or  more 
than  doubled  the  value  of  their  products;  Washington 
reported  value  of  products  one  and  a  half  times  greater 
in  the  five-year  period,  closely  followed,  it  should  be 
noted,  by  Nevada,  which  appears  to  have  at  last 
broken  a  long  record  of  decline.  The  increase  in  value 
of  products  was  especially  noteworthy  in  states  in  the 
southwest  and  the  northwest,  many  of  which  are  re- 
mote from  large  commercial  centers,  but  the  states  con- 
spicuous for  urban  population  continued  to  contribute 
the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  products.  In  1905,'  6 
states — New  York,  Ilhnois,  Pennsylvania,  Massachu- 
setts, Ohio,  and  Missouri — reported  almost  exactly  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  products  of  the  entire  industry. 
The  relation  of  the  value  of  the  combined  product 
of  these  6  states  to  that  of  all  the  states  has  varied 
but  httle  since  1880,  suggesting  that  the  conditions 
which  created  prosperity  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry  in  one  section  affected  all  the  states,  so  that 
in  that  respect  one  section  possessed  practically  no 
advantage  over  another. 

Map  8. — States  in  which  per  cent  of  increase  in  value  of  products  was 
greater  than  the  increase  for  the  United  States:  1890  to  1900. 


In  the  remaining  44  states  and  territories  which  con- 
tributed 33.4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products,  19.8 
per  cent  was  contributed  by  11  states  and  territories 
and  13.6  per  cent  by  33.  The  proportions,  it  should 
be  observed,  continued  remarkably  uniform  from 
1880  to  1905,  varying  less  than  2  per  cent  in  that  period. 

iPor  detailed  figures,  see  Table  67,  page  753. 
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Map  Q. ^8 tales  in  which  per  cent  of  increase  in  value  of  products  was 
greater  than  the  increase  for  the  United  States:  1900  to  1905. 


In  short,  the  printing  industry  is  probably  excep- 
tional in  the  general  uniformity  of  the  proportionate 
contributions  from  decade  to  decade  of  groups  of  states 
to  total  value  of  products,  since  in  many  industries 
there  existed  a  tendency  to  develop  new  centers  of 
production,  which  in  turn  have  exerted  a  marked  in- 
fluence upon  the  aggregate  value  of  products. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  TWO  BRANCHES  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Thus  far  consideration  has  been  confined  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  It  will  be  recalled,  however,  that 
as  grouped  by  the  Census,  printing  and  publishing  is 


composed  of  two  distinct  parts — book  and  job  print- 
ing (including  music)  and  newspaper  and  periodical 
publication.  Before  presenting  the  returns  for  each 
separately  it  is  essential  to  understand  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  two  branches  or  alhed  industries.  In 
1905  for  the  first  time  the  cost  of  materials  and  value  of 
products  is  presented  for  establishments  reported  as 
producing  either  book  and  job  printing  or  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  exclusively,  and  for  establishments 
reported  as  producing  both.  The  value  of  the  tables 
presenting  these  statistics  will  increase  as  comparative 
figures  are  added  at  future  censuses. 

The  most  important  facts  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  analysis  of  the  two  branches  of  the  industry 
are  obviously  the  comparative  importance  of  the  two 
branches,  the  changes,  if  any,  in  that  respect,  and  the 
relative  increase  in  the  two  in  different  sections  of  the 
country. 

Relative  importance  of  the  two  Iranehes. — ^The  total 
number  of  establishments  in  the  industry  in  1905  wag 
shown  in  Table  1  to  be  26,422.  Of  this  number  about 
one-third  were  exclusively  book  and  job  establish- 
ments, one-sixth  exclusively  newspaper  and  periodical 
establishments,  and  over  one-half  were  combination 
establishments' — producing  both  book  and  job  print- 
ing and  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

'  See  Tables  73  and  74,  pages  778  and  780,  for  totals  and  distribu- 
tion by  states. 


Table    8.— PRINTING    AND    PUBLISHING— VALUE    OP    PRODUCTS    IN    EACH    CLASS    OP   ESTABLISHMENT,   BY 

GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1905. 


Continental  United  States . 
Nortli  Atlantic 


New  England 

Southern  North  Atlantic. 


South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

Not  distributed  by  states  ' 


BOOK  AUD  JOB  PKODUCl^. 


Total. 


8233,230,842 


115,058,737 


22,210,169 
92,848,578 

10,222,564 
82,807,727 
11,713,013 
13,323,800 
105,001 


Exclusive 
establish- 
ment. 


1186,759,503 


92,774,399 


17,452,765 
75, 321, 634 

8,045,240 

67,785,000 

8,103,867 

9,945,396 

106,001 


Combination 
establish- 
ment.^ 


$46,471,339 


22,284,338 


4,757,394 
17,526,944 

2,177,324 

16,022,127 

3,609,146 

3,378,404 


ireWSPAPEE  AND  PEBIODICAI.  PBODUCTS.' 


Total. 


$266, 816, 282 


124,781,6 


23,839,744 
100,941,948 

11,807,779 
83, 833, 602 
15,062,302 
21,330,907 


Exclusive 

estabUsh- 

ment. 


$184,736,800 


94,869,929 


19,642,360 
75,327,669 

7,883,425 
58,121,364 

9,547,095 
14,314,997 


Combination 
establish- 
ment. 


J72,079,4Sa 


29,911,763 


4,297,384 
25,614,379 

3,924,354 

25,712,248 

6,615,207 

7,016,910 


1  Includes  book  and  job  printing  only. 

2  Includes  receipts  from  advertising,  and  subscription  and  sales  only. 

s  Includes  states  as  follows:  Book  and  job  printing — Nevada,  New  Mexico.   Music— CaUlomia,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  Tennessee. 


In  value  of  products  the  exclusive  establishments 
were  on  practically  even  terms.  But  in  the  combi- 
nation establishments  there  was  evidently  a  clearly- 
defined  tendency  to  devote  the  main  purpose  of  the 
estabhshments  to  newspaper  production,  for  the 
value  of  newspaper  and  periodical  products  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  book  and  job  products.     The  total 


value  of  both  job  printing  and  newspaper  and  period- 
ical products,  reported  by  combination  establishments, 
$118,550,821,  was  approximately  but  25  per  cent  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  products  of  the  industry.  The 
changes  which  have  occurred  between  1900  and  1905 
and  the  relative  importance  in  the  two  branches  may 
be  observed  from  the  table  which  follows: 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 
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Tabm  9. — Printing  and  puhlisMng — value  of  products  in  each 
branch  of  the  industry,  by  geographic  divisions:  1905  and  1900. 


DIVISION. 


Census. 


Continental  United  States 
North  Atlantic 

New  England 

Southern  North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

Not  distributed  by  states 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


$496,061,357 
347,054,430 

242,625,110 
177,013,357 


Total. 


46,764,193 
39,555,643 

195,860,917 
137,457,714 

22,169,270 
15,939,852 

168,968,975 
117,860,556 

27,202,697 
16,853,260 

34,990,304 
19,211,282 

105,001 
170,123 


Book  and 
job  print- 
ing.! 


News- 
papers and 
periodicals. 


117,843,418 
88,220,781 


$256,816,282 
175,789,610 

124,781,692 
88,792,5^ 


22,924,449 
21,007,601 

94,918,969 
67,213,180 

10,361,491 
7,459,846 

85,135,373 
60,817,085 

12, 140, 395 
7,159,642 

13,659,397 
7,437,343 

105,001 
170, 123 


23,839,744 
18,548,042 

100,941,948 
70,244,534 

11,807,779 
8,480,006 

83,833,602 
57,049,471 

15,062,302 
9,693,618 

21,330.907 
11,773,939 


1  No  separation  into  exclusive  and  combination  establishments  for  1900;  but 
an  miscellaneous  printing  and  book  and  job  printing  done  in  newspaper  and 
periodical  establishments  included  with  job  prmting. 

Increase. — ^The  increase  of  approximately  43  per 
cent  reported  for  the  entire  industry  is  shown  to  be 
composed  of  two  unequal  rates  of  increase.  That 
reported  by  book  and  job  printing  is  decidedly  less 
than  the  increase  for  the  entire  industry,  and  that  by 
newspapers  and  periodicals  somewhat  higher. 

This  variation  prompts  inquiry  concerning  the 
slower  increase  shown  by  book  and  job  printing.  Do 
the  percentages  indicate  a  general  tendency  of  news- 
paper and  periodical  products  to  surpass  those  of 
book  and  job  printing,  or  is  the  variation  due  to  local 
conditions  in  one  section  or  in  a  few  sections  of  the 
country? 

Table  10. — Printing  and  publishing — per  cent  of  increase  and  per 
cent  distrihilion  of  value  of  products  for  each  branch  of  the  indus- 
try, by  geographic  divisions:  1905  and  1900. 


FEB  CENT  OF  IN- 
CBEASE. 

PEE  CENT  DISTRIBUTION. 

DIVISION. 

Total. 

Boot 
and 
job 
print- 
ing.! 

News- 
papers 
and 
peri- 
odic- 
als. 

Total. 

Book  and 
job  print- 
ing.! 

Newspapers 

and 
periodicals. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

Continental 
United 
States 

42.9 

39.7 

46.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

100.0 

Korth  Atlantic 

37.1 

33.6 

40.5 

48.9 

61.0 

49.3 

51.5 

48.6 

60.5 

New  England... 

Southern  North 

Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

18.2 

42.5 

39,1 
4.3.4 
61.4 
82.1 

9.1 

41.2 

38.9 
40.0 
69.6 
83.7 

28.5 

43.7 

39.2 
46.9 
65.4 
81.2 

9.4 

39.5 

4.5 
34.1 
6.5 
7.0 

11.4 

39.6 

46 

34.0 

49 

5.5 

9.6 

39.7 

43 

35.6 

5.1 

6.7 

12.3 

39.2 

44 

35.5 

42 

44 

9.3 

39.3 

46 

32.6 

5.9 

8.3 

10.5 

40.0 

48 

.32.5 

5.5 

6.7 

>  No  separation  into  exclusive  and  combination  establishments  for  1900 ;  but 
aU  miscellaneous  printing  and  book  and  job  printmg  done  in  newspaper  ana 
periodical  establishments  included  with  job  prijiting. 

Inspection  of  the  rates  for  geographic  divisions  shows 
that  in  two  divisions,  the  South  Central  and  the  West- 


em,  the  relative  increase  in  value  reported  for  book  and 
job  printing  products  surpassed  that  for  newspapers 
and  periodicals;  in  one,  the  South  Atlantic,  the  two 
branches  of  the  industry  contributed  practically  the 
same  percentage  of  increase;  and  in  the  two  remaining 
divisions,  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  North  Central, 
the  increase  in  value  of  products  of  newspapers  ex- 
ceeded that  of  book  and  job  printing.  Obviously  the 
area  of  relative  decrease  in  value  of  products  in  the  lat- 
ter class,  if  confined  to  certain  states,  must  be  located 
within  the  two  divisions  last  mentioned.  Of  the  two 
parts  of  which  the  North  Atlantic  division  is  com- 
pos 3d,  the  Southern  North  Atlantic  showed  httle  varia- 
tion in  the  rate  of  increase,  but  in  New  England  there 
was  a  very  marked  difference.  If  New  England  be 
omitted,  the  increase  in  aggregate  value  of  book  and 
job  printing  products  rises  to  44  per  cent.  In  the  North 
Central  group,  two  states  prove  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
erous and  uniform  increase  in  the  value  of  book  and 
job  products  in  this  group,  Indiana  reporting  an  in- 
crease of  but 21.3  percent  and  Kansas,  18.2  per  cent. 
To  this  exception  was  due  the  inequality  noted  in  the 
contributions  of  this  geographic  division  to  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  products  shown  by  the  two  branches. 
Without  the  New  England  states,  Indiana,  and  Kan- 
sas, the  increase  in  the  value  of  book  and  job  prod- 
ucts was  44.9  per  cent,  and  that  in  the  value  of  news- 
paper products  48.3  per  cent,  a  difference  of  3.4  per 
cent. 

From  the  standpoint  of  absolute  figures  for  the  value 
of  products,  the  two  parts  of  the  industry,  which 
were  nearly  equal  in  1900  (the  difference  being  only 
$4,500,000  in  favor  of  newspapers  and  periodicals), 
show  in  1905  the  decided  difference  of  $17,500,000;  the 
excess  of  2.6  per  cent  in  1900  having  thus  advanced  to 
7.3  per  cent  in  1905.  The  number  of  states  which  re- 
ported an  excess  of  value  of  products  in  job  printing 
over  newspapers  and  periodicals  decreased  from  11 
in  1900  to  9  in  1905,  and  in  aU  but  2  the  excess  in  the 
later  year  was  less  than  that  reported  in  1900.  Thus 
there  was  evidently  a  sUght  tendency  on  the  part  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  to  surpass  book  and  job 
printing  in  the  rate  of  increase  recorded  during  the  five- 
year  period,  but  the  analysis  above  presented  indicates 
that  this  tendency  was  so  small  that  if  the  New  England 
states,  Indiana,  and  Kansas  should  be  omitted  the  per- 
centage for  the  remaining  states  may  be  regarded  as 
scarcely  more  than  a  normal  variation. 

In  connection  with  the  industry  as  a  whole,  attention 
was  called  to  the  concentration  of  two-thirds  of  the 
total  value  of  product  in  6  states — New  York,  Ilhnois, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Missouri.  If 
the  contributions  to  the  two  parts  of  the  industry  by 
the  states  specified  be  examined,  it  appears  that 
these  states  are  also  the  principal  producers  in  each 
branch.  Their  contribution  to  the  value  of  newspaper 
and  periodical  products  is  64.4  per  cent,  a  proportion 
slightly  less  than  that  shown  for  the  entire  industry, 
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but  for  book  and  job  printing  their  proportion  is  69 
per  cent. 

Concentration  in  cities. — It  is  not  sufficient,  however, 
to  confine  analysis  of  the  proportion  contributed  by  the 
states  which  were  largest  producers  in  both  branches  of 
the  industry,  for  it  will  be  observed  from  such  analysis 
that  in  the  6  states  specified  are  located  5  of  the  6  cities 
llaving  500,000  or  more  inhabitants.  If,  therefore,  the 
book  and  job  and  newspaper  products  of  the  6  cities 
having  a  population  in  1900  in  excess  of  500,000  be  com- 
bined, a  noteworthy  concentration  of  product  in  these 
urban  centers  is  disclosed. 

The  6  cities  specified  contributed  in  1905  almost  one- 
half  of  the  entire  value  of  products  of  the  industry, 
slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  products  of  book 
and  job  printing,  and  somewhat  less  than  one-half 
of  the  products  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  In 
the  latter  item  doubtless  appears  the  influence  of  the 
country  newspaper,  which  tends  toward  the  widest  pos- 
sible diffusion  of  value  of  products,  but  is  not  able  to 
overcome  the  volume  of  business  possessed  by  the  great 
metropolitan  publications. 

It  is  of  considerable  significance,  however,  that  all 
the  percentages  presented  in  Table  11  show  declines 
from  1900  to  1905,  suggesting  that  the  concentration  of 
production  secured  by  the  6  cities  is  not  being  fully 
maintained.  Curiously  enough,  the  cities  are  yielding 
more  rapidly  in  the  book  and  job  printing  branch  than 
in  the  less  important  proportion  which  they  possess  of 
newspaper  and  periodical  product. 

When  the  figures  for  individual  cities  are  considered 
it  will  be  fomid  that  the  value  of  products  contributed 


by  New  York  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  next 
largest  producer — Chicago — and  amounted  to  not  quite 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  product  of  the  industry,  the 
proportion  for  the  two  parts  being  almost  the  same. 
The  greatest  variation  in  respect  to  the  branches  of  the 
industry  was  shown  by  Chicago,  which  contributed  14 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  book  and  job  prod- 
ucts and  one-half  that  proportion  to  the  aggregate 
value  of  newspaper  and  periodical  products. 

Table  11. — Printing  and  publishing — value  of  products  for  cities 
having  at  least  500,000  inhabitants:  1905  and  1900. 


Census, 


Continental  United 
States. 

Totai  tor  6  cities 

Per  cent  of  aggregate. 

New  York,  N.Y , 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo , 

Boston,  Mass , 

Baltimore,  Md 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1995 
1900 


$496,061,357 
347,054,430 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 


TotaL 


233,485,678 
166, 245, 135 


47.1 
47.9 


114,715,988 
77,882,237 

47,797,952 
32,531,445 

30,488,799 
23,143,580 

16,176,019 
9,816,455 

20, 517, 865 
18, 673, 861 

4,789,055 
4,197,557 


$186,759,503 
124,070,861 


Book  and 
job  print- 
ing. 


1309,301,854 
222,983,669 


100,713,121 
69,728,436 

63.9 
66.2 


43, 806, 389 
26,484,933 

26,200,664 
18,536,364 

13,964,080 
10,066,740 

7,705,160 
4,420,147 

6,872,366 
8,183,215 

2,164,562 
2,037,037 


Newspa- 
pers and 
periodic- 
als. 


132,772,557 
96,616,699 


43.3 


70,909,699 
61,397,304 

21,597,388 
13,996,081 

16,524,719 
13,076,840 

7,470,859 
6,396,308 

13,645,499 
10,490,646 

2,624,493 
2,160,520 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING. 


The  products  of  the  book  and  job  printing  branch  of 
the  industry  are  contributed  by  two  classes  of  estab- 
lishments— those  devoted  exclusively  to  such  products 
and  those  which  produce  miscellaneous  printing,  and 
also  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  latter  class,  for 
convenience  of  reference,  has  been  termed  "combina- 
tion establishments."  Toward  the  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts reported  by  such  establishments,  book  and  job 
printing  contributes  a  comparatively  small  share, 
much  the  greater  part  being  derived  from  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  This  fact  indicates  that  establish- 
ments of  this  class  are  maintained  principally  for  the 
production  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  that 
book  and  job  printing  is  frequently  but  an  incidental 
product.  Since  no  separation  of  the  items  can  be 
secured  except  for  value  of  products,  this  class  of  estab- 
lishments is  included  under  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
with  which  they  are  unquestionably  identified. 

No  separation  of  book  printing  as  distinguished  from 
job  printing  has  thus  far  been  made  by  the  Census. 
It  is  hoped  that  at  future  censuses  some  separation  of 
these  classes  of  products  can  be  made,  and  also  that  it 
may  be  found  practicable  to  present  statistics  of  books 
by  total  number  published,  and  by  character,  as  is  now 


done  in  connection  with  the  circulation  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Census  to 
include  under  the  general  head  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  all  the  product  of  publishing  establishments 
which  issue  one  or  more  periodicals  regardless  of  the 
proportion  of  value  of  products  contributed  by  each 
branch  of  the  business.  The  value  of  products  of  such 
establishments,  therefore,  appears  under  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  whUe  the  value  of  products  of  pub- 
lishing houses  having  no  periodicals  is  placed  imder 
book  and  job  printing.  It  is  evident  that  some  such 
rule  for  classification  has  been  necessary.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  arrangement  has  appeared  only  in  increas- 
ing the  book  product  contributed  by  the  newspaper 
and  periodical  class  and  does  not  affect  the  more  im- 
portant conclusions  reached  in  this  report. 

Exclusive  establisTiments. — A  discussion  of  book  and 
job  printing,  as  distinguished  from  other  branches  of 
the  industry,  necessarily  deals  first  and  principally 
with  exclusive  establishments,  since  for  those  only  could 
detailed  information  be  secured.  In  this  class  of 
establishments  changes  of  some  significance  occurred 
from  1900  to  1905. 
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TabM  12.— book  and  job  PRINTING '—COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1880  TO  1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital -  — 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number. 

Salaries - 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages - 

Men  16  years  and  over,  number. . . 


1905 


1900 


Women  16  years  and  over,  number. 


Cluldren  under  16  years,  number. 

Wages 

Hiscellaneoas  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Products,  total  value 

Book  and  job  printing  products  . 

Sheet  music  and  books  of  music. . 

All  other  products 


$145,602, 

16, 

J15,908, 

8S, 
$49,061, 

li.K 

$41,833, 

20 

$6,755. 

2 

$471] 

$34,831. 

$53,116. 

$186,759. 

$155,257. 

$4,  .544. 

$26,957. 


7, 

$100,072, 

10. 

$9,074. 

68, 

$3,3,916, 

52, 

$29,32fi. 

13. 

$4,249, 

2, 

$340, 

?17,353, 

$.36,641, 

$124,070, 


I 


1890 


4,204 

$69, 117,  .560 

2  8,271 

2  $8,495,. 583 

50,861 

$27,986,960 

40,010 

$24,350,368 

9,439 

$3,381,854 

1,412 

$253,738 

511,244,729 

529,903,593 

Sy5,692,765 


1880 


3,468 
$63,003,704 


58,  .506 

$30, 641, 667 

46,890 

6,777 

8,839 


S 


$32,660,395 
$90,979,341 


PEE  CENT  OF 
INCEEASE. 


1900 

to 

1905 


19.7 
45.4 
58.4 
76.3 
29.1 
44.7 
26.7 
42.6 
44.0 
69.0 
17.0 
38.8 
100.7 
45.0 
60.6 


1890 

to 

1900 


66.7 
44.8 
23.6 
6  8 
34.5 
21.2 
30.7 
20.4 
47.8 
25.7 
60  6 
34.0 
54.3 
22.6 
29.8 


1880 

to 

1890 


21.2 
9.7 


ns.i 

<8.4 
<12.8 


39.3 

'ne.'s 


<8.4 
5.1 


•  Includes  music. 

'  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
'  Not  reported  separately. 

*  Decrease. 

»  Not  reported. 


The  increase  in  number  of  establishments,  in  capital, 
and  in  value  of  products  was  very  moderate  from  1880 
to  1890;  it  was  decidedly  larger  as  to  number  of  estab- 
lishments and  capital,  and  somewhat  larger  as  to  value 
of  products,  from  1890  to  1900;  but  from  1900  to  1905 
the  increase  in  capital  and  value  of  products  became 
very  marked.  Indeed,  for  all  the  items  appearing  in 
Table  12,  except  number  of  establishments  and  number 
of  children  at  work,  the  increase  was  almost  as  great 
during  the  five-year  period  from  1900  to  1905  as  during 
the  previous  decade,  and  in  many  cases  double  or  more 
than  double. 

The  absolute  increase  in  value  of  products  shown 
in  1905  was  imprecedented.  From  1880  to  1890  it 
approximated  84,500,000;  from  1890  to  1900,  $28,000- 
000;  and  during  the  half  period  from  1900  to  1905, 
$62,000,000.  At  the  rate  of  increase  thas  established, 
the  value  of  products  in  1910  will  be  double  that  re- 
■  ported  in  1900. 

The  great  advance  in  value  of  products  of  book 
and  job  printing  during  the  five  years  from  1900  to 
1905  is  due  largely  to  perfectly  natural  causes — the 
leading  factor  being  the  general  prosperity  in  which  the 
printer  has  fully  shared. 

Without  using  specific  cases  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration, it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
many  printing  orders,  editions  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pamphlets  and  even  of  several  milHons  being 
not  infrequently  produced  by  the  larger  job  establish- 
ments in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  centers  of 
trade.  The  increase  in  manufacturing  operations  and 
variety  of  product,  often  the  result  of  consolidation 
of  plants,  has  increased  the  size  of  many  trade  cata- 
logues, so  that  in  a  number  of  instances  such  pablica- 
tions  have  become  as  large  and  as  substantially  bound 
as  Webster's  Dictionary.  The  general  prosperity, 
especially  that  of  remote  country  districts,  has  led 
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in  the  last  few  years  to  the  multipKcation  of  concerns 
devoted  to  what  is  known  as  "mail  order  business." 
The  principal  establishments  of  this  class  are  located 
in  Chicago,  and  conduct  prodigious  operations — in 
some  cases  securing  sales  amounting  to  more  than 
$50,000,000  per  annum — exclusively  by  the  use  of 
catalogues,  leaflets,  and  circulars.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  such  concerns  to  issue  editions  of  a  milhon 
copies  of  catalogues  containing  hundreds  of  pages. 
In  such  cases  the  printer  has  become  the  actual 
salesman. 

There  is  everywhere,  indeed,  an  increasing  tendency 
to  utihze  booklets,  circulars,  and  catalogues  instead 
of  samples  in  various  fines  of  business.  This  change 
is  most  important  for  the  printer  and  is  made  possible 
IjT  the  remarkable  perfection  of  illustration,  by  which 
a  rug,  a  piece  of  jewelry,  a  pearl-handled  knife,  or  any 
other  commodity  can  be  produced  in  colors  with  such 
striking  exactness  as  to  convey  a  perfect  impression  of 
the  article  portrayed. 

Thus,  over  and  beyond  commercial  reasons  there 
is  another:  Photography  and.  photoengraving  have 
become  the  handmaidens  of  printing,  and  the  liberal 
use  of  these  two  alhed  arts  has  brought  extensive 
patronage  from  interests  hitherto  unresponsive. 

While  the  printed  page  has  long  formed  the  princi- 
pal promoter  of  business,  the  printer  has  now  opened 
new  possibihties  of  trade  for  the  manufacturer  and 
merchant  by  enabfing  them  to  place  before  every 
possible  customer  reproductions  of  wares  almost  as 
tempting  as  the  articles  themselves. 

The  era  of  the  cheap  woodcut  and  of  the  illustration 
makeshift  has  given  place  to  increasingly  tasteful  prod- 
ucts, until  the  designer's  art  has  been  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most to  supply  artistic  creations.  These  are  reproduced 
in  such  perfection  as  to  excite  frequently  the  fivehest 
admiration.    So  great,  indeed,  is  the  cost  of  the  illustrar 
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tions  employed  bymany  large  manufacturers  and  others, 
in  commending  their  interests  to  the  pubhc  that  the 
mere  printing — the  cost  of  composition,  presswork, 
paper,  and  accessories — becomes  a  trifle  in  comparison. 
Thus  photography  and  photoengraving  (which  is  but 
the  medium  for  transferring  the  photograph  to  the 
printed  page)  not  only  tempt  to  the  use  of  printing 
for  an  infinite  variety  of  purposes,  but  also  to  more 
expensive  printed  matter. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  job  printing  in  con- 
nection with  certain  everyday  requirements  the  writer 
has  made  an  estimate  of  the  volume  of  printing  used 
for  three  pubhc  utiUties — the  trolley,  the  telephone, 
and  the  city  directory.  Although  not  gathered  as  a 
part  of  census  returns  and  necessarily  approximations 
such  figures  clearly  suggest  the  magnitude  of  opera- 
tions in  the  plainer  grades  of  modern  job  printing. 

The  transfer  system  requires  about  3,000,000,000 
transfer  slips  annually  for  the  trolley  systems  of  the 
United  States;  this  represents  approximately  30,000,- 
000  sheets  of  paper. 

The  telephone,  now  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  remotest  rural  districts, 
adds  to  the  usual  requirements  of  company  blanks  and 
forms  the  subscribers'  book,  which  is  an  indispensable 
adjunct  of  each  company.  Of  these  books,  the  3 
cities  having  more  than  1,000,000  inhabitants — New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia — required  approxi- 
mately 1,400,000  copies  in  1905,  containing  more 
than  2,500,000  pounds  of  paper  and  requiring  press- 
work  aggregating  nearly  42,000,000  impressions,  or  the 
work  of  ofie  cylinder  press  turning  out  10,000  impres- 
sions per  day,  for  fourteen  years  of  working  days. 

The  great  number  of  telephone  books  required  by 
the  3  cities  mentioned  of  course  formed  but  a  portion 
of  the  entire  requirement  of  the  telephone  industry. 
A  computation  based  upon  examination  of  the  books 
published  for  the  larger  cities  of  the  Union  makes  it 
evident  that  the  aggregate  requirement  in  terms  of 
24  X  38  sheets  was  not  less  than  265,000,000  press 
impressions. 

The  city  directory  is  another  source  of  large  and  in- 
creasing revenue  to  the  printer.  The  volume  of  book 
printing  required  to  produce  the  city  directories  of  the 
United  States  is  now  surprisingly  great.  The  average 
size  of  directories  issued  for  161  cities  having  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  26,000  was  1,064  pages,  and  the 
aggregate  number  of  pages  in  the  entire  161  directories 
issued  was  171,339.  The  total  number  of  sheets  of 
paper  upon  the  24  x  38  basis  required  for  the  directories 
in  all  the  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  25,000 
doubtless  approximated  8,000,000  in  1905.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  these  were  by  no  means  all 
the  directories  required.  In  all,  792  were  issued  for 
cities,  towns,  counties,  and  states.  Deducting  those  for 
the  large  cities  mentioned,  there  remain  631,  a  group  of 
books  large  in  number  but  much  smaller  in  size  and 


edition  than  those  for  the  group  of  large  cities,  requir- 
ing in  the  aggregate  for  paper,  composition,  and  press- 
work  about  half  as  much  as  that  specified  for  the  161 
cities.  It  is  probably  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  is  an  annual  directory  requirement  in  the  United 
States  for  12,000,000  sheets  of  book  paper,  24  x  38. 

These  three  important  requirements  therefore  used 
approximately  the  following  number  of  printed  sheets: 

Telephone  books 133, 000, 000 

Street  car  transfers 30, 000, 000 

City  directories 12,000,000 

Total 175,000,000 

What  this  gigantic  total  means,  printers  are  best 
able  to  judge.  Reduced  to  reams  the  result  is  350,000, 
representing,  on  a  basis  of  40  lbs.  per  ream,  14,000,000 
lbs.,  or  enough  flat  paper  to  fill  more  than  400  freight 
cars.  Moreover,  as  every  sheet  except  the  transfer 
stock  is  printed  on  both  sides,  the  presswork  required 
mounts  up  to  320,000,000  impressions. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  returns  indicate  imex- 
ampled  prosperity.  From  the  nature  of  the  work, 
however,  much  the  greater  part  of  the  exacting  business 
thus  outhned  goes  to  the  estabHshments  devoted 
exclusively  to  book  and  job  printing.  This  fact  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  comparative  increase  in  value 
of  products  of  the  two  classes  of  estabhshments. 

Table  13. — Booh  and  job  printing — number  of  establishments,  capi- 
tal, salaries  and  wages,  and  value  of  products,  by  geographic  dim- 
sions :  1880  to  1905. 


DIVISION. 

Census. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

Salaries 
and  wages. 

Value  ol 
products. 

Continental  United 
States. 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 

8,389 
7,006 
4,204 
3,468 

$145,602,655 
100,072,934 
69,117,660 
63,003,704 

164,969,901 
42,991,831 
36,481,643 
30,541,657 

1186,769,603 
124,070,861 
96,692,765 
90,979,341 

Nortb  Atlantic 

3,885 
3,361 
2,200 
1,654 

78,147,089 
64,336,570 
39,833,632 
36,613,663 

31,203,658 
21,670,075 
18,863,892 
15,755,053 

92,774,399 
63,743,586 
49,459,043 
61,074,908 

1,043 
991 
646 
478 

2,842 
2,370 
1,564 
1,176 

654 
486 
288 
228 

2,790 
2,312 
1,282 
1,202 

499 
397 
217 
178 

644 
430 
198 
206 

17 
20 
19 

14,672,648 
12,689,118 
7,411,968 
6,657,869 

63,674,441 
41,747,452 
32,421,664 
29,865,784 

6,629,163 
6,050,981 
3,618,965 
4,260,400 

47,497,734 
33,466,649 
20,970,895 
16,918,086 

6,176,770 
3,600,331 
2,660,952 
2,981,600 

6,985,769 
3,664,383 
2,011,162 
2,329,965 

67,130 
154,120 
131,964 

6,287,149 
6,086,757 
3,550,236 
3,943,373 

24,916,509 
16,583,318 
15,313,656 
11,811,680 

2,753,286 
2,016,302 
3,634,236 
2,638,918 

23,964,440 
16,709,759 
11,247,163 
9,023,226 

3,243,216 
1,706,560 
1,330,688 
1,464,610 

3,793,196 
1,832,905 
1,346,255 
1,659,960 

12,108 
56,230 
59,409 

17,452,765 
16,231,096 
9,716,714 
11,735,120 

76,321,614 
47,512,490 
39,743,329 
39,339,788 

8,045,240 
6,697,230 
6,904,914 
6,272,413 

67,73^,000 
4485!«i^ 
32,701,823 
26,031,633 

8,103,117 

4  6f6,e24 
3,3f'!,7C', 
3,Co9,472 

8,945,396 
4,919,099 
2,950,431 
3,931,015 

105,001 
170,123 
207  741 

Southern  North  At- 
lantic- 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

Not  distributed  by  states . 
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When  an  analysis  of  number  of  establishments,  capi- 
tal, salaries  and  wages,  and  value  of  products  is  made 
for  the  geographic  divisions,  based  upon  the  returns  for 
states  and  territories,*  the  general  tendency  to  increase 
at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent  on  a  decade  basis  as  the 
total  for  the  United  States  appears  to  exist  in  each  of 
the  geographic  divisions.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
South  Atlantic  division  is  an  exception,  for  although 
it  reported  an  increase  during  the  five-year  period  of 
41.2  per  cent  in  the  value  of  products,  in  capital  it 
showed  an  increase  of  only  about  one-third.  It  should 
be  observed  that  in  this  geographic  group  the  total 
amount  reported  as  salaries  and  wages  in  1890  was 
much  greater  than  that  reported  in  1905.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  the  returns  in  1890  may  have 
been  erroneous  in  some  particulars,  since  those  of 
1900  and  1905  are  consistent. 

The  increase  in  number  of  establishments  was  least 
in  the  New  England  states,  where  a  practically  sta- 
tionary condition  existed,  and  was  greatest  in  the 
Western  group,  in  which  an  advance  of  practically  one- 
half  was  recorded.  The  wage  item  here  presented  is 
the  combination  of  aU  payment  for  compensation, 
whether  salaries  or  wages.  The  proportion  of  increase 
in  the  amount  paid  to  the  employees  for  each  geo- 
graphic division  corresponds  roughly  with  the  increase 
in  value  of  products,  suggesting  that  in  the  printing 
industry  the  producers  themselves  are  securing  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  entire  receipts. 

Table  14. — Booh  and  job  printing^ — per  cent  of  increase  innumber 
of  establishments,  capital,  and  value  of  products,  by  geographic 
divisions:  1880  to  1905. 


NUMBEK  OP  Ea- 
TABLISHMENTS. 

CAPITAL. 

TALTJE   OF 
PBODnCTS. 

DIVISIOW. 

1900 

to 

1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

1880 

to 

1890 

1900 

to 

1903 

1890 

to 

1900 

1880 

to 

1890 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

1880 

to 
1890 

Continental 
United  States  . 

19.7 

66.7 

21.2 

45.4 

44.8 

9.7 

60.5 

29.8 

S.l 

North  Atlantic 

15.6 

52.8 

33.0 

43.8 

36.4 

9.1 

45.5 

28.9 

23.2 

New  England 

Soathem     North 
Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

5.2 

19.9 

14  0 
20.7 
25.7 
49.8 

53.4 

52.5 

68.8 

80.  a 

82.9 

117.2 

35.1 

32.1 

26.3 

6.7 

21.9 

83.9 

15.8 

52.3 

31.2 
41.9 
76.4 
96.0 

69.8 

28.8 

39.6 
59.6 
37.2 
77.2 

11.3 
8.6 

215.1 

24  0 
2144 
n3.7 

7.5 

58.5 

41.2 
51.1 
72.9 
102.1 

67.1 

19.5 

217.5 
37.2 
39.1 
66.7 

217.2 
1.0 

10.1 

25.6 
28.2 

Western 

224.9 

>  Includes  music. 


2  Decrease. 


In  percentage  of  increase  from  1900  to  1905  in  num- 
ber of  establishments,  capital,  and  value  of  products, 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  states  were  last  when  compared 
with  other  geographic  divisions — the  sole  exception  be- 
ing that  the  rate  of  increase  in  capital  was  sHghtly  higher 
in  the  North  Atlantic  group  than  in  the  North  Central. 
The  foregoing  table,  however,  estabhshes  the  fact  that 

1  Table  70,  page  760. 


from  1900  to  1905  percentage  of  increase,  as  con- 
trasted with  absolute  increase,  favored  the  states  not 
regarded  as  centers  of  job  printing  production.  This 
fact  possibly  reflects  the  gradual  extension  of  exclu- 
sively job  printing  estabhshments. 

Table  15. — Boole  and  job  printing — per  cent  of  increase  in  number 
of  establishments,  capital,  and  value  of  products,  by  states  and  terri- 
tories: 1890  to  1905. ' 


STATE  OE  TEEKITOET. 


Continental    United 
States 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . , 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee 

Texas... 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


NUMBER  OF 
ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 


1900 

to 

1905 


19.7 


42.5 
38.5 
51.3 

36.4 
15.7 

5.6 
114  3 
38.9 
100.0 
20.3 
16.8 
17.4 
24  2 
22.0 

8.8 
15.2 
«9.0 

1.2 
22.9 
23.4 
31.2 
10  8 

218.2 
12.9 
6.8 
26.8 
21.2 
447 
11.1 
27.9 

300.0 
26.2 
15.8 
9.7 
45 

212.5 
14  9 
16.9 
60.0 
22.4 
19.8 
741 
19.4 
28.4 


1890 

to 

1900 


16.7 


53.8 
85.7 
91.7 

135.7 
71.9 
18.2 
41.2 

366.7 


91.5 
112.3 
105.4 
69.2 
46.4 
541 
119.4 
52.9 
40.4 
105.1 
76.8 
300.0 
57.1 


100.0 
48.6 

140.8 
45.9 

192.3 


58.2 


121.1 
52.1 
80.0 
67.1 


116.1 
110.7 
80.0 
78.3 
79.2 
190.0 
158.3 
60.0 


1900 

to 

1905 


45.4 


72.7 
104  8 
113.6 

42.3 

21.9 

11.7 

24  8 

67.1 

51.0 

211.8 

32.1 

125.7 

31.9 

16.4 

119.1 

39.6 

61.9 

149 

16.6 

16.7 

108.0 

80.4 

42.7 

62.2 

46.2 

69.7 

94  8 

65.6 

83.7 

46.9 

40.9 

1,734  8 

77.2 

24  0 

32.3 

5.6 

77.1 

20.9 

135.3 

76.6 

•1.6 

29.7 

132.9 

182.9 

68.9 


1890 

to 

1900 


448 


17.0 
142.5 

49.7 
244  6 

449 

25.5 
233.8 
349.7 

32.0 


68.0 
89.6 
67.6 
14  5 
93.8 
67.8 

104  6 
84  7 
77.1 

160.0 
141 

606.5 
33.6 


VALUE  OF 
PEODUCTS. 


1900 

to 
1905 


60.6 


69.4 
7.2 
147.5 
39.7 
64  6 


67.4 


64  0 

7.6 

66.9 

>11.4 


40.7 
28.6 
46 
66.7 
163.1 
124  2 
59.5 
648 


69.1 
48.0 

110.1 
65.7 
15.8 
37.7 

113.5 

116.6 
70.0 

186.5 
440 
66.6 
349 
22.1 
89.5 
85.1 
51.1 
0.9 
2.2 
67.6 
80.2 

228.7 
61.7 
70.9 
448 
82.5 
77.6 
61.9 
84  8 
19.8 
43.8 
1,884  9 

114  6 
47.5 
33.3 

2  30.6 
94  7 
34  0 
99.7 
87.7 
2.9 
43.5 

131.9 

128. 0 

106.1 


1890 

to 

1900 


29.8 


1.9 
121.3 

48.5 
140.9 

40.2 

25.8 
279.2 
181.6 

10.3 


36.2 

120.3 

65.1 

21.7 

118.7 

32.4 

136.9 

92.9 

70.6 

57.7 

26.9 

1,651.4 

20.0 


60.8 
17.0 
840 
30.3 
160.7 


31.0 


39.7 

248 

83.2 

1.1 


46.2 
22.0 
241 
38.8 
75.2 
92.0 
91.6 
25.9 


1  Percentages  are  based  on  data  given  by  states  in  Table  70;  hence  the  com- 
parisons do  not  include  data  for  those  establishments  shown  in  Table  70  $a 
"not  distributed  by  states." 

2  Decrease. 

'  Less  than  one-tenth  ol  1  per  cent. 

The  noteworthy  momentum  which  has  been  attained 
in  job  printing  during  the  five-year  period  from  1900 
to  1905,  as  compared  with  previous  decades,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  24  states  and  territories  showed 
an  increase  in  capital  exceeding  50  per  cent  during  the 
ten  years  from  1890  to  1900,  and  the  same  number 
showed  alike  increase  from  1900  to  1905  during  half 
that  length  of  time.  Furthermore,  if  the  standard  of 
increase  be  advanced,  it  appears  that  9  states  doubled 
in  capital  from  1890  to  1900,  and  during  the  half 
decade  from  1900  to  1905  10  showed  at  least  100  per 
cent  advance. 
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Map  ]  O. — States  showing  specified  per  cent  of  increase  in  capital: 
1890  to  1900. 


□  under  20   PER  CENT,\ 

B20  TO  50   ..     "      ^^-ys 

3  50    ..*      75      ..  ^• 

^75     AND   OVER 

Map  11. — States  showing  specified  per  cent  of  increase  in  capital: 
1900  to  1905. 


f^  UNDER  20   PER'cENT 
^^20    TO     50       - 

5  60     ■•      75       • 

S75     AND    OVER 

In  value  of  products  a  similar  condition  is  revealed, 
since  most  of  the  states  and  territories  show  an  in- 
crease, during  the  five-year  period,  so  great  as  to  be, 
upon  a  decade  basis,  approximately  double,  or  more 
than  double  the  increase  shown  from  1890  to  1900. 
The  number  of  states  and  territories  which  doubled 
or  more  than  doubled  in  value  of  products  from  1890 
to  1900  was  8,  and  9  states  showed  a  similar  increase 
during  the  half  decade  from  1900  to  1905. 

The  statistics  of  capital  secured  by  the  Census  must 
always  be  to  some  extent  unsatisfactory.  Their  prin- 
cipal value  is  found  in  the  comparison  of  the  returns 
of  one  census  with  those  of  another  at  which  the  meth- 
ods of  compiling  capital  were  the  same.  In  1900,  for 
example,  it  appears  that  the  average  capital  of  each 
establishment  devoted  exclusively  to  book  and  job 
printing  was  $14,284,  while  in  1905  the  average  capi- 
tal proved  to  be  $17,344,  an  increase  of  approximately 
one-fifth  in  the  five-year  period  covered.  At  the  same 
time  average  value  of  products  advanced  from  $17,709 
in  1900  to  $22,262  in  1905,  an  increase  of  slightly  more 
than  one-fourth.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  average 
value  of  products  for  the  entire  printing  industry  was 
shown  in  Table  6  to  be  $18,775  in  1905,  an  advance  of 
more  than  $3,000  per  establishment  in  the  five-year 


period.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  in  establishments  de- 
voted to  book  and  job  printing  exclusively,  the  aver- 
age value  of  products  was  considerably  larger  in  1905 
than  the  average  value  of  products  per  establishment 
for  the  industry. 

Map  la. — States  shovnng  specified  per  cent  of  increase  in  value  of 
products:  1890  to  1900. 
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Map  13. — States  showing  specified  per  cent  of  increase  in  value  of 
products:  1900  to  1905. 


□  under  20  per'oent 
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These  interesting  changes  in  connection  with  aver- 
ages for  the  entire  branch  of  the  industry  suggest  con- 
sideration of  averages  by  geographic  di'sdsions. 

Table  16. — Booh  and  job  printing — average  capital,  salaries  and 
wages,  and  value  of  products  per  establishment,  by  geographic  divi- 
sions: 1905  and  1900.^ 


DIVISION. 

CAPITAL. 

SALAKIES 
AND  WAGES. 

VALUE  OP 
PEODUCTS. 

1905 

1900 

1906 

1900 

1905 

1900 

Continental  United 
States 

$17,344 

$14,284 

S7,745 

$6,136 

$22,262 

$17,709 

North  Atlantic 

20,116 

16,167 

8,032 

6,448 

23,880 

18,966 

New  England 

13,972 
22,370 

11,966 

17,024 
12,376 
10,847 

12,703 
17,616 

10,393 
14,475 
8,817 
8,289 

6,028 
8,767 

4,970 
8,689 
6,499 
6,890 

6,133 
6,997 

4,149 
6,795 
4,299 
4,263 

16,733 
26,603 

14,622 
24,296 
16,240 
15,443 

16,379 
20,047 

11,723 
19,400 
11,806 

Southern  North  Atlantic . 
South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

11,442 

1  This  table  does  not  Include  the  statistics  for  states  Included  under  "  not 
distributed  by  states"  in  Table  70. 
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In  1905  two  divisions  reported  an  average  value  of 
products  in  exclusive  book  and  job  printing  establish- 
ments greater  than  the  average  for  the  entire  United 
States.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  this  branch  of 
the  industry  Illinois  reported  much  the  largest  average 
value  per  establishment  ($32, 117),  while  in  the  industry 
as  a  whole  and  iu  combination  establishments  New 
York  was  far  in  advance  of  all  other  states. 

Concentration  in  cities. — The  establishments  devoted 
to  the  production  of  book  and  job  printing  exclusively 
are  generally  fovmd  in  cities.  With  some  exceptions 
their  importance  varies  ia  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
community. 

This  characteristic  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
tendency  shown  by  other  industries.  The  size  of  the 
community  in  which  a  plant  is  located  usually  has 
no  significance  whatever,  because  the  product  gen- 
erally bears  no  relation  to  local  conditions  or  require- 
ments. Nearly  aU  large  plants  produce  goods  reqmred 
by  various  communities  or  interests,  scattered  all  over 
the  country  and  perhaps  all  over  the  world ;  hence  the 
location  of  the  plant  may  have  been  a  matter  of  in- 


dividual preference  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  or 
may  have  been  determined  by  proximity  to  power, 
labor,  or  raw  material.  In  the  job  printing  industry 
such  conditions  exist  only  to  a  limited  and  excep- 
tional degree.  Plants  are  established  primarily  to 
produce  the  printing  required  by  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  located,  and  although  increasing  repu- 
tation draws  outside  patronage,  this  class  of  business  is 
very  small  when  compared  with  a  similar  class  in  other 
industries,  but  it  is  apparently  on  the  increase.  Within 
the  fifteen  years  which  elapsed  from  1890  to  1905  a 
number  of  establishments  came  into  existence  and 
attained  reputation  and  prosperity  as  specialists  in 
artistic  or  other  classes  of  printing,  though  located  in 
small  communities  which  often  lacked  the  best  trans- 
portation facilities.  Plants  located  in  the  large  cities, 
such  as  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago, 
are  supposed  by  the  public  to  possess  facilities  for  large 
or  exacting  orders  not  to  be  found  in  smaller  communi- 
ties, and  are  patronized  accordingly.  This  characteris- 
tic of  the  job  printing  industry  makes  it  important  to 
consider  in  some  detail  the  product  of  the  larger  cities. 


Table  IT.— B06K  AND  JOB  FEINTING— NUMBER  OP  ESTABLISHMENTS,  CAPITAL,  AND  TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE 
VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  FOR  CITIES  HAVING  AT  LEAST  50,000  INHABITANTS,  AND  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF 
THE  COUNTRY:  1905  AND  1900. 


Census. 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

CAPITAL. 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 

Average 
value  of 

LOCALITT. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

products 

per 

establisti- 

ment. 

Cities  Of  50,000  or  over 

1906 
1900 

1905 
1900 

6,468 
4,686 

2,931 
2,320 

65.1 
66.9 

34.9 
33.1 

»117,469,952 
81,985,910 

28,042,703 
18,087,024 

80.7 
81.9 

19.3 

18.1 

$154,489,422 
105,327,985 

32,270,081 
18,742,876 

82.7 
84.9 

17.3 
15.1 

$28,305 

22,477 
11,010 

8,079 

The  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  products  of  exclu- 
sive book  and  job  printing  establishments  furnished  by 
cities  having  5Q,000  or  more  inhabitants  offers  inter- 
esting confirmation  of  the  statement,  made  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  products  by  states,  that  volume  of  products 
in  this  industry  follows  centers  of  population.  The  78 
cities  which  contained  50,000  or  more  inhabitants  con- 
tributed in  1905  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total  value 
of  products,  practically  the  same  proportion  of  the  cap- 
ital, and  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  establishments — 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  in  each  instance  these 
cities  contributed  somewhat  less,  proportionately,  in 
1905  than  in  1900.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  establishments  in  small  or  rural  communities 
are  almost  exclusively  of  the  class  termed  combination 
establishments;  it  sesms  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
figures  given  in  the  above  table  under  the  head 
"remainder  of  the  country"  are  for  the  smaller  cities, 
having  a  population  of  from  10,000  to  60,000.  The 
analysis  presented  in  the  table  suggests  a  proportion- 
ately more  rapid  growth  of  the  book  and  job  printing 
industry  in  these  intermediate   cities  than  in  those 


having  a  population  in  excess  of  50,000.  The  changes 
in  favor  of  the  remainder  of  the  country,  whether  urban 
or  rural,  as  opposed  to  the  cities  of  50,000  or  over  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  abso- 
lute increase  in  the  number  of  estabhshments  in  the 
city  group  was  somewhat  greater  than  that  reported  for 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  also  that  the  increase  in 
the  average  value  of  products  per  establishment  in 
cities  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  average  estab- 
lishment elsewhere. 

Inspection  of  the  detailed  table*  relating  to  book 
and  job  printing  for  cities  having  a  population  in  1900 
of  50,000  or  over,  indicates  marked  differences  in  the 
industry  reported  for  cities  apparently  similar  in  loca- 
tion and  population.  A  decrease  in  capital  is  reported 
by  10  cities,  located  with  one  exception  in  the  East,  and 
6,  also  in  the  East,  report  a  decrease  in  value  of  prod- 
ucts. Such  increases  as  appear  vary  all  the  way  from 
an  unimportant  amount  to  much  more  than  double  the 
amount  reported  in  1900.     In  1905  more  than  one-sixth 


1  See  Table  71,  page  766. 
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of  the  entire  number  of  cities  reported  double  or  more  general  the  cities  which  make  the  least  satisfactory 

than  double  the  capital  reported  in  1900,  and  a  sUghtly  showing  are  those  of  New  England,  while  the  cities 

smaller  number  reported  double  or  more  than  double  of  the  West  and  Southwest  show  the  largest  propor- 

the  value  of  products,  while  1 1  cities  showed  a  prac-  tionate  increases, 
tically  stationary  condition  in  value  of  products.     In 

Table  18.— BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING'— ESTABLISHMENTS,  CAPITAL,  COST  OF  MATERIALS,  AND  VALUE  OP  PROD- 
UCTS; PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  FOR  UNITED  STATES  FORMED  BY  TOTAL  FOR  EACH  CLASS  OF  CITIES;  PER  CENT 
OF  TOTAL  IN  CITIES  FORMED  BY  TOTAL  FOR  EACH  CLASS  OF  CITIES;  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  EACH 
CLASS  OP  CITIES:  1905  AND  1900. 


NUMBEE  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

CAPITAL. 

COST  OF  MATEEIALS. 

VALUE  OF  PEODUCTS. 

CLASS  OF  CITY  BY 
NUMBEE  OF  IN- 
HABITANTS. 

PEE  CENT 

POPULATION 

IN  EACH 

GEOUP  FOEMS 

OF  TOTAL  FOE 

THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Per  cent 
of  total  in 
job  print- 
ing estab- 
lisluaeiits. 

Per  cent 
whicH 

establish- 
ments in 

each  group 
form  of 
total  for 

all  groups. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease 

in 
speci- 
fied 
cities: 
1900 
to 
1905. 

Per  cent 
of  total  in 
job  print- 
ing estab- 
lishments. 

Per  cent 

which 

capital  in 

each  group 

loi-ms  of 

total 

capital  for 

all  groups. 

Per 

cent 
of  in- 
crease 

in 
speci- 
fied 
cities: 
1900 
to 
1905. 

Per  cent 
of  total  in 
job  print- 
ing estab- 
lishments. 

Per  cent 

whicli 
■  cost  of 
materiala 

in  each 
group  forms 

of  total 

cost  of 
materials 

for  all 

groups. 

Per 

cent 
of  in- 
crease 

in 
speci- 
fied 
cities: 
1900 
to 
1905. 

Per  cent 
of  total  in 
job  print- 
ing estab- 
lishments. 

Per  cent 

which 

value  of 

products  in 

each  group 

forms  of 

value  of 

products 

foraU 

groups. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease 
in 

cities: 

1900 

to 

1905. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

Total 

22.8 

21.7 

65.1 

66.9 

100.0 

100.0 

16.5 

80.7 

82.0 

100.0 

100.0 

43.3 

82.3 

841 

100.0 

100.0 

41.9 

82.7 

84  9 

100.0 

100.0 

46.7 

1,000,000 or  over... 
600,000  to  1,000,000. 
260,000  to  500,000 . . 
100, 000  to  250,000.. 
75,000  to  100,000... 
50,000  to  75,000 

8.9 
2.2 
4.0 
3.8 
1.8 
2.1 

8.4 
2.2 
3.3 
4.2 
1.7 
1.9 

28.0 

6.9 

10.6 

11.4 

41 

4.1 

28.4 

8.5 

10.2 

11.4 

4.2 

42 

43.0 
10.6 
16.2 
17.5 
6.4 
6.3 

42.5 
12.7 
15.2 
17.1 
6.2 
6.3 

18.0 

2  2.9 

23.8 
19.3 
19.7 
16.9 

43.7 
8.4 
9.7 

10.2 
5.5 
3.2 

43.2 
10.7 
9.7 
8.7 
6.6 
3.1 

541 
10.4 
12.1 
12.7 
6.8 
3.9 

52.7 
13.1 
11.8 
10.6 
8.0 
3.8 

47.1 
141 
46.1 
72.3 
20.8 
48.0 

42.4 
8.8 
10.9 
11.4 
5.8 
3.0 

41.2 
12.2 
11.4 
10.2 
5.8 
3.3 

51.6 
10.7 
13.3 
13.8 
7.1 
3.6 

49.0 
14  5 
13.6 
12.2 
6.8 
3.9 

48.9 
5.2 
39.0 
61.1 
46.2 
32.7 

45.0 

8.9 
10.6 
10.2 
5.1 
2.9 

44  4 
11.8 
10.3 
9.9 
5.3 
3.2 

54  4 
10.8 
12.8 
12.4 
6.1 
3.5 

52.3 
13.9 
12.1 
11.7 
6.2 
3.8 

62.4 
14  4 
66.3 
65.8 
43.8 
36.0 

1  Includes  music. 

The  analysis  of  value  of  products  by  separation  into 
that  of  cities  of  50,000  or  over,  and  that  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  is  continued  by  a  further 
subdivision  into  six  classes  of  cities.  Attention  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  cities  of  over  50,000 
inhabitants  contributed  in  1905  slightly  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  entire  value  of  products  of  book 
and  job  printing.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  3 
cities  having  1,000,000  inhabitants  or  over,  contributed 
in  1900  more  than  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts specified  in  Table  18,  and  while  the  entire  group 
of  cities  has  not  quite  held  its  own  in  value  of  products 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  3  largest 
cities  have  increased  the  proportion  which  they  con- 
tributed to  the  total.  A  similar  condition  exists  also 
in  connection  with  capital,  the  proportions  and  changes 
being  approximately  the  same  as  those  shown  for  value 
of  products. 

COMPARISON  OF   EXCLUSIVE    AND    COMBINATION  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS. 

Of  the  total  value  of  job  printing  products,  one- 
fifth  was  produced  in  combination  establishments,  and 
these,  as  explained  elsewhere,  are  included  with  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  class.  Practically  one-half 
of  this  proportion  contributed  by  combination  estab- 
lishments was  produced  in  the  North  Atlantic  division, 
and  if  the  product  of  the  North  Central  division  be 
added,  there  remains  about  4  per  cent  for  the  other 
three  geographic  divisions.  It  is  clear  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  job 
printing  is  being  produced  in  exclusive  establishments. 


2  Decrease. 

This  tendency  appears  to  be  a  recent  development,  the 
change  being  especially  noteworthy  for  the  period  from 
1900  to  1905,  while  the  proportion  was  practically  sta- 
tionary during  the  previous  decade. 

Table  19. — Book  and  job  printing — distribution  of  the  value  of 
products  contributed  by  exclusive  establishments  and  those  producing 
also  newspapers  and  periodicals,  by  geographic  divisions:  1890  to 
1905. 


DIVISION. 

EXCLUSIVE    ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS. 

NEWSPAPEB  AND  PE- 
RIODICAL     ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS. 

19051   19001 

18901 

1905 

1900 

1890 

PEE  CENT 

OF  TOTAL. 

Continental  United  States 

79.7 

74  8 

74  4 

20.3 

25.2 

25.(1 

North  Atlantic 

39.6 

38.4 

38.6 

9.7 

13.7 

11.6 

New  England 

7.4 
32.2 

3.4 

28.9 

3.5 

43 

'    9.8 
28.6 

3.5 

27.1 

2.8 

3.0 

7.6 
31.0 

5.4 

25.5 

2.6 

2.3 

2.1 
7.6 

0.9 
6.6 
1.6 
1.6 

2.6 
11.1 

0.9 
8.1 
1.2 
1.3 

3.3 

Southern  North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

8.2 
1.1 

North  Central 

9.7 

South  Central 

1.7 

1.6 

PEE  CENT  DISTEIBUTION. 

Continental  United  States 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

North  Atlantic... 

49.7 

51.4 

51.8 

48.0 

64  3 

45.1 

New  England 

9.4 
40.3 

43 

36.3 

4  3 

5.3 

13.1 
38.3 

4  6 

36.2 

3.8 

40 

10.2 
41.6 

7.2 

34  2 

3.5 

3.1 

10.2 
37.8 

4  6 
32.4 
7.7 
7.2 

10.1 
442 

3.6 

32.1 

48 

8.1 

12.8 

Southern  North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

32.3 
48 

North  Central 

38.0 

South  Central 

6.6 

Western 

6.1 

'  Does  not  include  the  statistics  for  states  included  andei  "  not  distributed 
by  states  "  in  Table  70. 

If  the  distribution  of  products  of  each  class  of  estab- 
lishments by  geographic  divisions  be  considered  inde- 
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pendently,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  products 
of  both  exclusive  and  combination  establishments  in 
the  North  Atlantic  division  decreased  from  1900  to 
1905,  so  that  this  division,  winch  at  the  earlier  census 
contributed  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  output  of 
each  class,  in  the  later  year  contributed  slightly  less 
than  one-half  of  each.  Upon  fiu'ther  inspection  of  the 
table  it  appears  that  the  New  England  group  of  states 
is  responsible  for  this  decrease  in  the  proportion  which 
the  North  Atlantic  division  contributed  to  the  total 
product  of  the  exclusive  estabUshments. 

The  average  value  of  job  printing  is  over  six  times 
higher  in  exclusive  establishments  than  in  combination 
establishments. 

Table  20. — Book  and  job  printing — average  value  of  products  per 
establishment,  by  class  of  establishment  in  which  produced,  by  geo- 
graphic divisions:  1905.^ 


AVEKAQE       VALTTE      OF 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PROD- 
UCTS IN— 

DmSIOK. 

Exclusive 

estabUsi- 

ments. 

Newspaper 
and  peri- 
odical es- 
tabUsh- 
ments. 

Contmental  United  States.           .          

$22,262 

$3  509 

Nortli  Atlantic 

23,8S0 

9,515 

16,733 
26,603 

14,522 
24,296 
16,240 
15,443 

10,165 
9,353 

2,349 

Southern  North  Atlantic                 

Nortti  Central 

2,240 

1,841 

Western  ..      .  .             .                         ..          

2,579 

'  This  table  does  not  include  the  statistics  for  states  included  undei ' 
distributed  by  states  "  in  Table  70. 


The  average  capital  for  establishments  producing 
both  job  printing  and  newspapers  and  periodicals  is 
not  available.  The  average  value  of  total  products 
for  such  establishments  can  be  given  for  the  census  of 
1905  only.  For  that  year  it  was  $9,206;  of  tliis,  only 
$3,509  was  contributed  by  job  printing,  clearly  indi- 
cating the  limited  and  scattered  character  of  the  job 
printing  produced  in  the  average  combination  estab- 
lishment. The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
establishments  here  so  clearly  shown  suggests  that  the 
character  of  the  community  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  volume  of  the  job  printing  business.  Combina- 
tion establishments  are  almost  exclusively  located  in 
small  or  distinctly  rural  communities. 

Music. — ^Music  establishments  are  of  so  little  rela- 
tive importance  that  they  have  been  included  with 
job  printing.  There  has  been,  however,  a  gratifying 
increase  in  a  number  of  the  leading  items. 

Table  21. — Music — comparative  summary:  1890  to  1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Ca  pital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Wages 

MisceUaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products,  including  custom  work 
and  repairing 


1905 


145 

$3,487,017 

739 

$509, 144 

577 

$340, 176 

$1,715,363 

$641,220 

$4,147,783 


1900 


87 

$2,313,966 

314 

$244, 515 

778 

$375,202 

$663,097 

$449,674 

$2,272,385 


1890 


79 

$1,816,205 

239 

$224,799 

462 

$223,783 

$362, 117 

$401,415 

$1,683,333 


In  the  fifteen  years  from  1890  to  1905  the  number 
of  establishments  and  the  capital  have  practically 
doubled,  and  the  value  of  products  has  nearly  tripled. 
The  increase  in  the  three  items  from  1900  to  1905  is 
more  than  double  the  increase  for  the  preceding  decade. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 


Three-fifths  of  the  total  value  of  products  reported  for 
printing  and  publishing  were  furnished  by  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  which,  from  the  material  point  of 
view,  therefore  constitute  the  more  important  branch 
of  the  industry. 

The  products  of  newspaper  and  periodical  establish- 
ments include  several  subdivisions,  because  of  the  fact, 
already  pointed  out  in  connection  with  job  printing, 
that  there  are  two  general  classes  of  establishments — 
exclusive  establishments,  producing  newspapers  and 
periodicals  only,  and  combination  establishments,  pro- 
ducing also  book  and  job  printing  and  in  some  cases 
music  and  other  printing  products. 


As  no  separation  can  be  made  for  any  item  reported 
for  the  latter  class  of  establishments  except  value  of 
products,  it  is  clear  that  the  establishments  themselves 
must  be  grouped  under  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the 
industry.  Accordingly  they  have  been  included  under 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  since  the  value  of  news- 
paper products  reported  by  such  offices  forms  much  the 
greater  part  of  their  total  products.  The  contribution 
of  this  class  of  establishments  to  job  printing  has 
aheady  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter;  interest 
therefore  centers  in  the  two  distinctively  newspaper 
and  periodical  products — advertising  and  subscrip- 
tions and  sales. 
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Table    22.— NEWSPAPERS  AND    PERIODICALS— COMPARATIVE    SUMMARY,  WITH   PER  CENT   OF  INCREASE:' 

1880  TO  1905. 


1905 


1900 


1890 


1880 


PER  CENT  OF 
mCBEASE. 


190O 

to 

1905 


1890 

to 
1900 


1880 

to 

1890 


Number  of  establishments 

Number  of  publications  reporting 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number. 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 


Women  16  years  and  over. 


Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Materials  used,  total  cost 

Paper  for  newspapers  and  periodicals,  pounds- 
Products,  total  value 

Newspaper  products 

Advertising 

Subscriptions  and  sales 

Book  and  job  printing  products 

Sheet  music  and  books  of  music 

All  other  products 


18, 033 

21, 394 

$239, 505, 949 

48,781 

$47, 127, 711 

96, 857 

$59, 821,  488 

76, 807 

$53, 910, 791 

17, 528 

S6,  512, 061 

2,522 

$398, 636 

$67, 635, 238 

$70, 354, 474 

1,821,629,830 

S309,  301, 854 

S266, 816, 282 

SI  46,  517,  591 

$111,298,691 

S47.  317, 166 

S128, 961 

$5, 039,  445 


15,  305 

18, 226 

$192,  443, 708 

27,  579 

$27, 015, 791 

94,  604 

$60,  333, 061 

73, 663 

$44, 961,  633 

14,816 

$4,  628, 221 

6;  136 

$743, 297 

$38, 544, 642 

$50, 214, 904 

1,078,237,670 

$222, 983,  669 

$175, 789,  610 

$96, 861, 127 

$79,  928,  483 

$41,200,850 

$544,802 

$5,  448, 307 


12, 362 

14, 901 

S126, 269, 885 

220, 120 

2$17,777,173 

85, 976 

$50,824,359 

70,424 

$46,960,047 

9,587 

$3, 222, 192 

5,964 

$642. 120 

$36, 727, 039 

$38, 955, 322 

662, 876, 161 

$179, 869, 760 

$143, 586,  448 

$71,243,361 

$72, 343, 087 

$32, 812, 113 


(') 

10,132 

(') 
P) 
(«) 
71,616 
$28,669,336 


0) 

189, 145, 048 
$89,009,074 
$89, 009, 074 
$39, 136,  306 
$49, 872, 768 


S3,  461, 189 


K 


17.8 

17.4 

24.5 

76.9 

74.4 

2.4 

18.9 

4.3 

19.9 

18.3 

19.1 

<58.9 

<46.4 

76.6 

40.1 

68.9 

38.7 

46.1 

61.8 

39.2 

14.8 

«76.3 

<7.5 


23.8 
22.3 
62.4 
37.1 
62.0 
10.0 

n.o 

4.6 
<4.3 
64.5 
43.6 

2.9 
15.8 

7.9 
28.9 
96.0 
24.0 
22.4 
34.6 
10.5 
26  6 


47.1 


20.1 
78.0 


192.3 
102.1 
61.3 
82.0 
45.1 


67.4 


iNot  reported. 

^Includes  proprietors  and  Arm  members  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  190O  and  1906,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

8  Not  renorted  sena.ratelv. 


8 Not  reported  separately, 
*  Decrease. 

The  progress  in  material  prosperity  of  the  newspaper 
industry  from  1900  to  1905  is  clearly  indicated,  since 
both  the  number  of  establishments  and  the  number  of 
publications  increased  at  a  satisfactory  rate — in  each 
case  much  more  rapidly  than  from  1890  to  1900. 

Elsewhere  attention  has  been  called  to  the  gratifying 
increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  devoted  to 
printing  and  publishing  as  a  marked  exception  to  the 
prevailing  tendency  of  the  period.  It  is  impossible  to 
measure  in  connection  with  newspapers  and  periodicals 
themselves  the  consolidation  of  interests  which  may 
be  in  progress,  since  the  advancement  of  the  industry 
requires  that  publications  must  be  maintained  as 
separate  and  individual,  regardless  of  ownership  and 
management.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  however, 
that  consolidation  of  ownership  has  been  in  progress, 
especially  during  the  last  decade,  and  perhaps  to  an 
increasing  extent  during  the  five  years  from  1900  to 
1905.  Such  consolidation  relates  principally  to  daily 
newspapers  and  there  have  been  many  instances  in 
which  owners  of  newspapers  in  larger  cities  have 
acquired  a  control  of  or  large  interest  in  publications  in 
other  cities,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  this  tendency  has 
become  sufficiently  important  to  exert  much  influence 
upon  the  total  number  of  publications  in  any  one  class. 

On  a  decade  basis,  capital  increased  between  1900 
and  1905  at  approximately  the  rate  shown  for  the 
previous  decade,  but  the  expenditures  for  labor  and 
materials  were  made  upon  a  much  more  liberal  basis. 


and  the  value  of  products  increased  at  a  rate  more 
than  three  times  as  great  as  that  shown  for  the  decade 
from  1890  to  1900. 

Incidental  illustration  of  the  prosperity  of  the  indus- 
try is  afforded  by  the  pronounced  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  employed.  It  is  significant,  indeed, 
that  among  the  10  leading  industries,  printing  and 
publishing,  and  especially  the  newspaper  and  peri- 
odical branch,  leads  in  the  reduction  of  child  labor. 

PKODXJCTS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  the  census  of  1880  the 
receipts  from  subscriptions  and  sales  exceeded 
those  from  advertising  by  almost  $11,000,000,  or 
approximately  one-quarter.  In  1890  the  products  of 
both  branches  were  of  almost  equal  value,  subscriptions 
and  sales  being  greater  by  only  $1,000,000.  The 
census  of  1900,  however,  showed  advertising  well  in 
the  lead,  with  an  excess  of  nearly  $16,000,000.  Since 
1900  this  lead  has  been  further  increased,  and  in  1905 
amounted,  to  $34,000,000 — more  than  double  that 
shown  five  years  earlier. 

This  change  in  relative  position  did  not  result  from 
failure  on  the  part  of  receipts  from  sales  to  advance 
generously  in  amount,  but  from  the  much  more  rapid 
increase  in  the  receipts  from  advertising ;  the  former 
more  than  doubled  from  1880  to  1905,  but  the  latter 
much  more  than  tripled. 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 
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DuQBAU  3. — Comparative  growth  in  valtie  of  advertising  and  sub- 
tcriptions  and  sales:  1880  to  1905. 


MILLIONS       OF       DOLLARS 
100  160 


x^of,mzazsszzszagz^ 


7////////X/A/^^^^^ 


1900 
L890 
I880|^^ 


y/////yy/:^m^^^^ 


^^  ADVERTISINQ 

KgSJ SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  SALES 


In  1880  the  total  value  of  advertising  was  equivalent 
to  an  expenditure  of  but  78  cents  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States.  This  amount 
increased  to  $1.13  in  1890,  to  $1.26  in  1900,  and  to 
$1.79  in  1905,  upon  the  basis  of  estimated  population. 
The  per  capita  value  of  advertising  thus  more  than 
doubled  from  1880  to  1905.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
per  capita  value  of  subscriptions  and  sales  increased 
much  less  rapidly.  In  1880  the  value  per  inhabitant 
was  99  cents;  in  1890,  $1.15;  in  1900,  $1.05;  and  in 
1905,  $1.34.  The  significant  changes  here  recorded 
suggest  analysis  by  classes  of  product. 


Table  23.-XEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  BY  CLASSES:  1390  TO  1905. 


1905 

1900 

1890 

CLASS. 

Value  of  prod- 
ucts. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Value  of  prod- 
ucts. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Value  of  prod- 
ucts. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Total 

$309,301,854 

100.0 

$222,983,569 

100.0 

$179,859,760 

100.0 

266,816,282 

83.0 

175,789,610 

78.9 

143,586,448 

79.8 

Advertising 

145,617,591 
111,298,691 

47,446,127 

47.0 
36.0 

15.4 

95,861,127 
79,928,483 

41,746,6.52 

43.0 
36.9 

18.7 

71,243,361 
72,343,087 

32,812,113 

39.6 

Boot  and  job  printing  products 

18  3 

Boot  and  pamph^Pt  publications ,     , 

14,697,941 

128.961 

32,619.225 

5,039,446 

4.8 

10.6 
1.6 

18, 407,  .328 

544,802 

22,793  322 

5,448.307 

8.3 
0.2 
10.2 

2.4 

Sheet  music  and  books  of  music 

All  nfhprprnflnr1;.<? 

3,461,189 

1  9 

1,449,949 
434,147 
647.037 

2,508,312 

0.3 
0.1 
0.2 
O.S 

2,067,450 
554.557 
491,567 

2,334.733 

0.9 
0.3 
0.2 

1.0 

"RlanV  hnoVs                                                                                                       

Viwvnflripnnfl 

1  Less  tlian  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


Advertisirig  and  subscriptions  and  sales. — The 
increasing  proportion  contributed  by  advertising 
when  compared  with  the  other  items  of  product 
proves  to  be  of  especial  interest,  and  also  the  increas- 
ing preponderance  of  the  combined  returns  of 
advertising  and  subscriptions  and  sales  when  com- 
pared with  the  other  products,  whether  important, 
as  in  the  case  of  book  and  job  printing,  or  unimpor- 
tant, as  in  the  case  of  "all  other,"  or  miscellaneous 
products.  The  proportion  suppUed  to  the  total  value 
of  products  by  book  and  job  printing  decreased  3.3  per 
cent  in  the  five-year  period,  but  analysis  of  this  item 
into  its  parts,  book  and  pamphlet  publications,  sheet 
music,  etc.,  and  job  printing  reveals  the  interesting 
fact  that  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  value  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  music  produced  in  newspaper 
establishments,  and  an  kicrease  in  the  value  of  miscel- 
laneous job  printing.  Furthermore,  the  item  "all 
other  products"  shows  a  decline.  Thus  in  the  propor- 
tions contributed  by  the  various  sources  of  income, 
advertising  has  materially  increased  during  the  past 
five  years,  principally  at  the  expense  of  book  and  job 
printing.  This  doubtless  indicates  an  increasing  tend- 
ency to  patronize  establishments  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  job  printing.  Such  vitality  in  miscellaneous 
printing  as  the  newspaper  establishments  have  shown 
diuing  the  five-year  period,  is  plainly  confined  to  the 
simpler  classes  of  printing. 


Table  24:,— Newspapers  and  periodicals— per  cent  which  advertising 
and  subscriptions  and  sales  form  of  total  value  of  products:  1880  to 
1905. 


CENSUS. 

Adver- 
tising. 

Sub- 
scrip- 
tions and 
sales. 

1905 

56.7 
.54.6 
49.6 
44.0 

43.3 

1900 

45.5 

1890                                                     

60.4 

1880 

66.0 

The  steady  decrease  in  relative  importance  of  the 
sales  branch  of  newspaper  and  periodical  assets  as 
compared  with  the  returns  from  advertising,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  far-reaching  consequence  to  the  average  pub- 
lisher. It  is  possible  that  the  rapidity  with  which  ad- 
vertising assets  are  outstripping  those  for  subscriptions 
and  sales  can  not  be  maintained  in  the  future,  espe- 
cially should  the  general  prosperity  so  marked  in  1905 
become  less  pronounced.  But  in  view  of  the  uniform 
change  in  progress  since  1880,  it  can  not  be  doubted 
that  the  reversal  of  proportions  which  has  occurred  is 
not  a  temporary  or  doubtful  change,  but  must  be  reck- 
oned with  in  every  consideration  of  the  sources  of 
income  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Furthermore, 
although  the  proportionate  importance  of  these  two 
classes  of  assets  can  not  be  traced  accurately  for  any 
year  earlier  than  1880,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
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that  a  similar  ctange  was  in  progress  for  a  long  period 
before  that  date,  since  for  half  a  century  or  more  ad- 
vertising has  steadily  become  a  more  important  factor 
in  the  daily  business  of  the  community. 

If  further  explanation  be  sought  of  the  decided 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  proportions  con- 
tributed to  value  of  prc^ucts  by  subscriptions  and 
sales  and  advertising,  it  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  advertising  is  the  most  sensitive  feature  of 
an  industry  peculiarly  responsive  to  the  conditions  of 
general  busiaess.  Large  advertisers  generally  allot 
annually  a  definite  amount  of  money  for  advertising. 
The  amount  of  such  appropriations  is  naturally  gov- 
erned by  existing  resources  and  by  general  prosperity. 
When  occasion  for  economy  arises,  those  mediums 
which  seem  to  the  advertiser  to  be  of  doubtful  value  are 
cut  off.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  retrenchment 
one  of  the  first  steps  is  a  reduction  in  amount  of  adver- 
tising. On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  prosperous 
times  is  seen  in  a  large  increase  in  the  appropriations 
allotted  for  advertisuig,  and  hence  a  freer  use  of  new 
mediums.  As  these  individual  expenditures  often 
amount  to  great  sums  of  money,  the  increase  is  natu- 
rally apt  to  be  greater  or  more  rapid  than  that  for  sub- 


scriptions and  sales,  the  aggregate  of  which  of  neces- 
sity is  composed  of  large  numbers  of  small  amounts. 
Some  confirmation  of  this  suggestion  will  be  found  on 
page  724  in  the  marked  differences  shown  by  the  two 
branches  in  the  returns  of  the  geographic  divisions. 

GEOGRAPHIC   DIVISIONS. 

Analysis  by  geographic  divisions  of  the  principal 
items  secured  in  connection  with  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals shows  that  the  North  Atlantic  division  con- 
tributed approximately  one-half  at  each  of  the  three 
censuses  from  1890  to  1905,  and  together  with  the 
North  Central  division  contributed  almost  five-sixths 
of  the  total  value  of  products.  The  large  proportion 
contributed  by  the  former  division  was  secured  from 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  estab- 
lishments, while 'the  North  Central  division  reported 
almost  half  of  the  total  number. 

These  facts  suggest  that  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division,  because  of  the  small  number  of  estabhsh- 
ments,  the  product  is  concentrated  in  a  small  area; 
while  in  the  North  Central  states  the  product  is  dif- 
fused over  a  great  area  through  the  large  number  of 
estabhshments. 


Table  25.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS,  NUMBER  OP  PUBLICATIONS, 
CAPITAL,  SALARIES  AND  WAGES,  POUNDS  OF  PAPER,  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS: 
1880  TO  1905. 


DIVISION. 

Census. 

Number 
oJ  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number 
of  publi- 
cations. 

Capital. 

Salaries  and 
wages. 

Pounds  of 
paper. 

Value  of 
products. 

Continental  United  States 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

18,033 
15,305 
12,362 
(') 

21,394 
18,226 
14,901 
11,314 

1239,505,949 
192,443,708 
126,269,885 
(') 

$106,949,199 
77,348,842 
68,601,532 
28,559,336 

1,821,629,830 

1,078,237,670 

662,876,161 

189,146,048 

»309,301,854 

222,983,569 

179,859,760 

59,009,074 

North  Atlantic \  . 

3,802 
3,309 
3,294 

4,886 
4,165 
4,266 
3,501 

115,640,919 
100,449,656 
69,987,463 

50,135,857 
37,747,942 
29,412,100 
13,016,776 

936,850,900 
593,407,646 
294,226,374 
108,260,599 

149,850,711 

113,269,771 

85,577,648 

44,383,430 

New  England.... .... 

844 
800 
815 

1,161 

1,025 

1,105 

902 

3,725 
3,140 
3,161 
2,699 

1,567 

1,324 

1,016 

984 

10,004 
8,907 
7,040 
4,987 

2,773 
2,178 
1,452 
1,158 

2,164 
1,662 

1,127 
684 

20,651,338 
16,800,780 
11,827,874 

10,525,626 
8,312,631 
6,545,989 
3,189,009 

39,610,232 
29,435,311 
22,866,111 
9,827,766 

6,262,146 
4,085,093 
3,512,695 
1,713,664 

34,745,674 

25,359,980 

24,858,796 

9,526,935 

6,849,790 
4,476,724 
4,709,388 
2,062,434 

9,955,732 
6,679,103 
6,108,5.^)3 
2,240,528 

177,340,605 

117,766,295 

61,235,036 

20,712,342 

769,510,295 

475,642,361 

242,991,338 

87,548,257 

72,130,438 
42,381,523 
25,656,376 
9,754,901 

617,469,775 

344,442,478 

176,254,481 

64,004,698 

76,684,292 

41,030,611 

23,944,314 

8,188,219 

118,594,426 

66,975,612 

32,794,618 

8,936,731 

29,311,428 
23,324,547 
17,682,677 
9,622,007 

120,639,283 
89,945,224 
67,894,971 
34,761,423 

14,124,030 
10,242,622 
8,642,993 
6,012,674 

101,183,375 
73.013,157 
61,693,791 
27,626,698 

19,098,830 

12,166,636 

10,722,181 

5,634,856 

25,044,908 
14,291,383 
13,223,137 
6,351,617 

Southern  North  Atlantic 

2,958 
2,509 
2,479 

94,989,581 
83,648,876 
48,159,589 

1,362 

1,118 

895 

13,671,059 
10,491,896 
5,938,534 

North  Central 

8,614 
7,620 
5,956 

78,652,857 
69,842,377 
43,342,271 

South  Central 

2,462 
1,947 
1,271 

16,414,350 
11,097,256 
8,126,597 

Western... 

1,893 

1,411 

946 

15,126,764 
10,662,523 
8,876,020 

'  Not  reported. 


In  general,  the  increase  in  salaries  and  wages  and  in 
value  of  products  from  1900  to  1905  was  approxi- 
mately 40  per  cent  for  the  United  States,  and  the 


increases  in  the  various  divisions  roughly  conformed 
to  this  proportion.  For  capital  the  increase  was  con- 
siderably less,  and  in  most  divisiona  very  much  less. 
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The  increase  in  pounds  of  paper  used  rose  to  almost 
70  per  cent  for  the  United  States,  and  in  some  of  the 
geographic  divisions  exceeded  that  figure.  The  anal- 
ysis by  geographic  divisions  is  of  course  based  upon 


the  returns  by  states,  which  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  detail.' 

'  See  Table  72,  page  770. 


Table  26.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  OP  NUMBER  OF  PUBLICATIONS, 
CAPITAL,  TYPECASTING  AND  TYPESETTING  MACHINES,  POUNDS  OF  PAPER,  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  BY 
GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1905  AND  1900. 


NUMBEK  OP 
PUBLICATIONS. 

CAPITAL. 

TTPECASTINQ 

AND 

TTPESETTINO 

MACHINES. 

POUNDS  OP 
PAPEB.l 

VALUE  OP  PEODUCTS.I 

DIVISION. 

1905 

1900 

1906 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

Total. 

Advertising. 

Subscriptions 
and  sales. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

1900 

Continental  United  States  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

22.8 

22.9 

48.3 

52.2 

42.4 

48.0 

51.4 

55.0 

48.6 

50.5 

47.6 

50. 0 

49.9 

51.0 

Kew  England 

Southern  North  A  tlantio. 

5.4 
17.4 

7.3 
46.8 
13.0 
10.1 

S.6 
17.2 

7.3 
48.9 
11.9 

9.1 

8.6 
39.7 

5.7 

32.8 

6.9 

6.3 

8.7 
43.5 

5.5 

31.1 

5.8 

5.5 

n.3 

31.1 

7.0 
33.1 

7.5 
10.1 

12.8 
35.2 

6.3 

32.3 

4.8 

8.5 

9.7 
41.7 

4.0 

33.9 

4.2 

6.5 

10.9 
44.1 

3.9 

31.9 

3.8 

5.3 

9.3 
39.3 

4.6 

32.6 

5.9 

8.3 

10.5 
40.0 

4.8 

32.5 

5.5 

6.7 

8.9 
38.7 

6.1 

32.3 

6.0 

9.0 

10.5 
39.5 

8.2 

32.1 

5.4 

7.3 

9.8 
40.1 

4.0 

33.0 

5.7 

7.4 

10.6 
40.4 

4.4 

Tforth  Central 

32.9 

Sonth  Central 

5.7 
6.0 

'  For  newspapers  and  periodicals  only. 


Inspection  of  the  proportions  contributed  by  various 
parts  of  the  country  in  1905  shows  that  the  North 
Atlantic  division,  possessing  but  Uttle  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  number  of  pubhcations,  contributed 
almost  half  of  the  total  capital,  used  nearly  half  of 
all  the  typesetting  machines  and  more  than  half  of 
the  paper,  and  furnished  half  of  the  subscriptions  and 
sales  and  almost  half  of  the  advertising.  The  North 
Central  division,  which  reported  nearly  half  of  all  pub- 
lications, contributed  but  one-third  to  the  other  items 
mentioned.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
such  changes  in  the  proportionate  importance  of  the 
various  geographic  divisions  as  are  disclosed  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  figures  for  1900  and  1905  have  almost 
all  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  leader — the  North 
Atlantic  division. 

Printing  and  publishing  is  likely  always  to  follow 
centers  of  population,  but  in  many  branches  of  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  business  the  necessity  for 
local  population  in  connection  with  circulation  is  much 
less  than  formerly,  because  of  increasing  facilities  for 
distribution.  Sections  of  the  country  now  seem- 
ingly inaccessible  will  doubtless  become  important 
because  of  rapidly  increasing  population,  improved 
means  of  communication,  and  awakening  industrial 
life. 

No  increase  in  the  industry  has  been  more  striking 
than  that  reported  in  the  number  of  potmds  of  paper 
used.  Since  paper  is  essential  in  all  printing,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  no  better  index  of  the  progress  of  the  industry 
can  be  found  than  the  use  of  this  material.  Although 
the  amount  employed  practically  doubled  from  1890 
to  1900,  it  continued  to  show  a  heavy  percentage  of 
increase  during  the  succeeding  fi,ve  years.     The  lowest 


percentage  of  increase  appeared  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division,  which  consumed  practically  half  of  the  entire 
amount.  The  largest  percentage  of  increase  was  shown 
for  the  Western  states,  which  greatly  increased  their 
lead  over  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  groups 
in  aggregate  consumption.  If  the  same  proportions  be 
continued,  the  Western  states  will  overtake  and  out- 
strip the  requirements  of  New  England  within  the  next 
decade. 

Table  27. — Newspapers  and  periodicals — per  cent  of  increase  in 
number  of  establishments,  capital,  pounds  of  paper,  and  valtie  of 
products,  by  geographic  divisions:  1890  to  1905. 


NUMBER  OF 
ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 

CAPITAL. 

POUNDS  OP 
PAPEE. 

VALUE  OP 
PE0DUCT8. 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

1900 

to 

1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

Continental      United 
States 

17.8 

23.8 

24.5 

52.4 

68.9 

95.0 

38.7 

24.0 

North  Atlantic 

14.9 

0.5 

15.1 

67.5 

87.9 

101.7 

32.3 

32.4 

New  Eneland 

5.5 
17.9 

21.8 
13.2 
26.5 
34.2 

11.8 
1.2 

24.9 
26.3 
53.2 
49.2 

22.9 
13.6 

30.3 
31.4 
47.9 
43.2 

42.0 
73.7 

76.7 
38.1 
36.6 
19.0 

50.6 
59.7 

70.2 
79.3 
86.7 
108.2 

129.9 
95.7 

65.2 
95.4 
71.4 
73.7 

25.7 
34.0 

37.9 
38.6 
57.0 
75.2 

31.9 

Southern  North  Atlantic 

32.5 
18.5 

Nortti  Central 

Sonth  Central    

18.3 
13.8 

8.1 

I  Decrease, 

Consideration  of  the  industries  grouped  by  the 
Census  often  develops  anew  the  fact  that  many  indus- 
tries are  so  closely  related  as  to  be  interdependent. 
This  is  true  of  the  printing  and  pubhshing  and  the 
paper  and  pulp  industries.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
paper  manufactured  in  1905,  more  than  900,000  tons 
were  required  solely  for  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
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representing  almost  one-third  of  the  entire  output  of 
the  paper  mills  of  the  United  States.  To  make  this 
paper  nearly  15,000  men  were  required,  representing 
approximately  $9,000,000  ia  wages.  These  mills  used 
as  raw  material,  exclusive  of  the  logs  imported  from 
Canada,  1,300,000  cords  of  spruce,  poplar,  and  hem- 
lock logs,  representing  the  timber  product  of  approxi- 


mately .100,000  acres.  Thus  erery  working  day  in  the 
year  the  forests  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
states,  with  scattered  areas  elsewhere  in  the  North 
and  Northwest,  yielded  approximately  1,765,000  feet 
B.  M.  to  be  transformed  into  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  required  to  supply  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 


Table  28.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— VALUE  OF  ADVERTISING  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  SALES,  WITH 
PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1890  TO  1905. 


1905 

1900 

1890 

PER  CENT  OP  INCKEASE. 

DIVISION. 

Total. 

Advertis- 
ing. 

Subscrip- 
tions and 
sales. 

Total. 

Advertis- 
ing. 

Subscrip- 
tions and 
sales. 

Total. 

Advertis- 
ing. 

Subscrip- 
tions and 
sales. 

Total. 

Advertis- 
ing. 

Subscript 

tions  and 

sales. 

1900 

to 

1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

I 
1900 
to 
1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

1900 

to 

1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

Continental 
United  States 

S256,816,282 

$145,517,591 

$111,298,691 

S17S,789,610 

$95,861,127 

$79,928,483 

$143,686,448 

$71,243,361 

$72,.343,087 

46.1 

22.4 

51.8 

34.6 

39.2 

10.5 

North  Atlantic... 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

124,781,692 
11,807,779 
83,833,602 
15,062.302 
21,330,907 

69,266,184 
7,371,258 

47,055,208 
8,694,904 

13,130,037 

55,515,508 
4,436,521 

36,778,394 
6,367,398 
8,200,870 

88,792,576 
8,480,006 

57,049,471 
9, 693, 618 

11,773,939 

47,974,235 
4,994,983 

30,767,290 
5,128,293 
6,996,326 

40, 818,  ,341 
3,485,023 

26,282,181 
4,565,325 
4,777,613 

69,496,858 
7,147,009 

47,596,252 
8,307,432 

11,038,897 

32,568,469. 
3,790,568 

24,065,572 
4,445,186 
6,373,667 

36,928,389 
3,356,441 

23,530,680 
3,862,247 
4,665,330 

40.5 
39.2 
46.9 
55.4 
81.2 

27.8 
18.7 
19.9 
16.7 
6.7 

44.4 
47.6 
52.9 
69.5 
87.7 

47.3 
31.8 
27.8 
15.4 
9.8 

36.0 
27.3 
39.9 
39.5 
71.7 

10.5 
3.8 
11.7 
18.2 
2.4 

Comparison  is  made  of  the  returns  for  advertising 
and  subscriptions  and  sales  at  the  three  census  periods 
1890,  1900,  and  1905  in  order  to  call  especial  attention 
to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  these  most 
important  particulars.  It  has  already  been  suggested 
that  the  change  in  the  proportions  contributed  by 
these  two  classes  of  assets  constitute  the  most  signifi- 
cant change  in  this  branch  of  the  industry.  It  now 
appears  that  the  advance  in  advertising  over  subscrip- 
tions and  sales  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  geo- 
graphic division.  In  1890  four  of  the  five  geographic 
divisions  showed  an  excess  in  value  of  advertising  over 
that  of  subscriptions  and  sales,  but  the  fifth  showed 
such  a  heavy  surplus  in  favor  of  subscriptions  and 
sales  that  the  grand  total  for  the  country  showed  a 
greater  value  for  the  latter  than  for  the  former. 

In  1900  the  four  divisions  which  had  previously 
favored  advertising  showed  an  increasing  margin  in 
favor  of  that  class  of  assets;  and  the  North  Atlantic 
division,  which  had  previously  returned  a  large  surplus 
for  subscriptions  and  sales,  reversed  its  attitude  in 
this  particular  and  reported  an  increase  in  advertising 
assets  so  noteworthy  as  to  heavily  overcome  the  lead 
which  subscriptions  and  sales  had  recorded  at  the  pre- 
vious census,  and  also  the  normal  increase  which  had 
occurred.  In  1905  these  conditions  were  still  further 
emphasized.  In  fact,  conditions  at  the  last  census  do 
not  suggest  in  the  remotest  degree  any  rivalry  so  far 
has  advertising  outstripped  its  competitor. 

Average  capital  and  average  value  of  products. — The 
average  capital  per  establishment  in  the  newspaper 
and  periodical  industry  increased  somewhat  from  1900 
to  1905,  while  the  average  value  of  products  increased 
materially,  suggesting  that  because  of  the  exceptional 
activity  and  prosperity  of  the  period  the  capacity  of 


establishments  was  pushed  to  secure  a  greater  aver- 
age production.  The  percentage  that  the  value  of 
products  forms  of  capital  has  advanced  to  a  note- 
worthy degree  during  the  five-year  period  under  con- 
sideration. 

Table  29. — Newspapers  and  periodicals — average  capital  and  average 
value  of  products  per  establishment,  with  per  cent  which  valiu  of 
products  forms  of  capital,  by  geographic  divisions:  1905  and  1900. 


DIVISION. 

Census. 

Average 
capital. 

Average 
value  of 
products. 

Per  cent 
value  of 
products 
lormsol 
capital. 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
190O 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1005- 
1900 

1905 
1900 

J13,2S2 
12,574 

$17,152 
14,569 

129.1 

115.9 

North  Atlantic 

30,416 
30,356 

39, 414 

12Q.  B 

34,231  ]         112.8 

New  England 

24,468 
21,001 

32,113 
33,340 

10,037 
9,385 

9,238 
7,968 

6,667 
5,700, 

7,991 
7,486 

34,729 
29,156 

40,750 
35,849 

10,370 
9,162 

11,884 
9,709 

7,757 
6,249 

13,230 
10,129 

141.9 

13&8 
1269 

South  Atlantic 

107.5 
103.3 

97.6 
128.6 

South  Central 

122.0 
116.4 

109.6 

165.6 

135.3 

Analysis  by  geographic  divisions  shows  that  the 
average  capital  and  the  average  value  of  products  per 
establishment  in  the  North  Atlantic  division  were  more 
than  double  the  corresponding  averages  for  the  entire 
United  States,  and  three  or  more  times  as  great  as 
those  for  any  other  geographic  division.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  division.  New  York  was  the  ranking 
state  in  both;  in  the  North  Central,  Illinois;  and  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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In  per  capita*  value  of  advertising  the  lead  was 
taken  by  widely  separated  divisions — tlie  North  At- 
lantic ranking  first,  with  a  per  capita  of  $3.06  and  the 
Western  division  second,  with  $2.93.  The  other  ex- 
treme is  found  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
divisions,  each  with  a  per  capita  of  less  than  $1. 

In  subscriptions  and  sales  the  South  Atlantic  and 

'  Population  for  1905  is  that  estimated  by  this  Bureau  as  of  June 
1, 1904. 


South  Central  divisions  had  each  a  small  per  capita, 
only  40  and  42  cents,  respectively,  while  the  North 
Atlantic  again  led,  with  $2.46,  followed  by  the  West- 
ern, with  $1.83. 

STATES    AND    TERRITORIES. 

The  changes  shown  for  the  principal  items  by  the 
different  states  are  very  significant. 


Tabib   30.— newspapers    AND    PERIODICALS— PER   CENT    OP    INCREASE   IN   NUMBER    OF   ESTABLISHMENTS, 
CAPITAL,  POUNDS  OF  PAPER,  AND  VALL  E  OF  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:   1890  TO  1905. 


STATE  Oa  TEBRITOBT, 


Continental  United  States. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calilomia 

Colorado .. - 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  ol  Columbia . 

riorida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Slansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana - 

Kaine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

NewJersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.- 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 


POUNDS  OF  PAPEK. 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 


1900 

to 
1905 


17.8 


1890 

to 
1900 


17.9 

43.8 

19.4 

35.7 

63.8 

11.2 

26.9 

18.3 

45.3 

19.3 

28.8 

10.4 

163.8 

4.9 

5.6 

7.4 

17.7 

27.6 

14.2 

13.5 

6.1 

12.2 

27.5 

15.2 

9.2 

6.4 

13.6 


19.3 
24.5 
51.4 
24.1 
23.0 
67.2 
12.8 
149.0 
17.0 

9.0 
50.0 
29.6 
37.4 
19.8 

8.4 
19.4 

4.9 
21.0 
44.7 
25.9 
20.2 
,15.8 


23.8 


28.9 
52.4 
50.7 
36.2 
33.3 
15.7 


1900 

to 
1905 


361.5 
3.6 
14.2 
127.6 
26.4 
625.0 
26.3 
41.5 
15.1 
34.8 
16.5 
14.3 
24.8 
13.2 
16.8 
64.2 
44.7 
36,6 
90.2 
19.4 
163.6 
19.6 
16.5 
12.9 
14.5 
37.5 
67.9 
16.6 
653.3 
43.2 
5.0 
120.0 
28.9 
32.9 
21.9 
67.3 
195.2 
10.9 
3.2 
60.4 
42.7 
30.6 
81.0 


24.5 


1890 

to 
1900 


52.4 


1900 

to 
1905 


73.8 

82.6 

61.9 

47.4 

39.0 

18.9 

27.2 

18.5 

198.9 

47.8 

(is.  1 

65.9 

296.5 

25.6 

25.9 

44.9 

17.3 

20.7 

16.8 

9.7 

30.4 

14.8 

15.5 

49.7 

36.3 

31.3 

18.7 

81.5 

115.9 

7.8 

63.2 

12.4 

66.4 

75.8 

24.1 

186.2 

118.1 

17.2 

46.6 

57.9 

91.0 

31.1 

67.6 

17.2 

20.3 

30.0 

132.1 

40,6 

14.9 


16.8 

85.5 

29.7 

2.2 

43.3 

78.3 

14.2 

315. 6 

11.2 

44.0 

93.7 

26.2 

383.4 

91.2 

34.3 

117.0 

12.0 

38.9 

46.4 

78.6 

38.0 

19.7 

72.8 

36.0 

42.1 

40.6 

6.1 

26.0 

35.1 

77.4 

36.1 

86.8 

43.5 

12,6 

46,4 

743.3 

100.8 

49.0 

40.6 

11.0 

10,1 

53.5 

48.4 

26.5 

9.9 

49.0 

123.1 

139,7 

66.0 

7.6 


68.9 


1890 

to 

1900 


95.0 


146.2 

9B.0 

65.8 

91.3 

109,7 

35,5 

8.3 

42.4 

120,6 

134,4 

187,5 

98,2 

321,6 

81,2 

42.2 

65.2 

33.6 

66.7 

23.4 

35.9 

57.1 

93.6 

79.1 

42.8 

71.8 

36.2 

71.6 

123,0 

19,3 

62.5 

163.4 

68.3 

132.7 

42.7 

61.1 

699.5 

122.8 

63.4 

82.0 

33.7 

64.9 

92.6 

109,4 

53,2 

64,0 

96,4 

285.6 

139.3 

95.8 

180.1 


27.0 
85.9 
46,7 
61.0 
122.5 
101.7 
98.8 
49.0 
27.6 
11.4 
140.8 
71.3 
447.4 
135.3 
123,3 
26.3 
76,3 
70,3 
160.7 
139.9 
141.2 
71.9 
123.8 
112.9 
128.2 
206.3 
69.4 
130.8 
46.7 
97.8 
10.4 
95.3 
72.3 
152.9 
118.9 
677.0 
63.2 
96.6 
70.9 
48.7 
46.0 
63.4 
80.0 
78.3 
30.7 
98,6 
56,7 
95,9 
79,2 
1.5 


Aggregate. 


1900 

to 
1905 


38,7 


1890 

to 
1900 


24,0 


67,4 
66.0 
41,2 
69,7 
62,0 
30,0 
12,1 
13.2 
81,6 
67.5 
76,1 
47,6 
238,1 
19,0 
34,9 
32.8 
28.2 
43.9 
20.8 
22,9 
26,4 
36,4 
33.0 
42.9 
42.1 
50,0 
45,0 
127.7 
16,1 
20,3 
41.7 
36.2 
62.5 
62.0 
34.6 
180.1 
77.1 
30.3 
56,3 
60,4 
74,6 
53,7 
60,6 
91.0 
27.0 
45.6 
168.5 
39.2 
35.5 
84.8 


Advertising. 


1900 

to 
1905 


51,8 


3,9 
53,3 
13,9 

5.5 
14.2 
19.9 

8,2 

67,3 

18,3 

118.8 

86.5 

n.9 

546.8 

69.7 

29.2 

16.6 

112.2 

17.2 

27.4 

30.6 

39.5 

17.7 

39.3 

45.6 

16.8 

60.2 

14.6 

4.3 

16.6 

25.8 

14.4 

41.8 

38.9 

16.7 

11.6 

660.7 

14.6 

13.2 

4.5 

11.6 

0,8 

20,4 

22,8 

0,3 

18,4 

13,6 

15,6 

68.8 

26,0 

117.5 


1890 

to 

1900 


34,6 


90.1 
73.7 
68.3 
82.2 
55.8 
29.5 
22,6 
17,7 
83,2 
79,2 
88,7 
52,6 
265,0 
41,0 
39,4 
40.4 
46.0 
38.4 
19.9 
33.9 
27.7 
62.7 
64.7 
52.6 
56.3 
56.9 
67.6 
163,4 
2.2 
27.1 
27.8 
62.9 
71.7 
62.8 
66.0 
240.3 
121.2 
41.7 
70.3 
67.9 
71.4 
8i.6 
67.2 
108.9 
28.3 
54.9 
167.8 
71.4 
50.5 
86.6 


Subscriptions  and 


1900 

to 
1905 


9.2 


12.2 

84.6 
15.5 
10.9 
14.6 
39.5 
10.3 
83.5 
21.1 
13.6 
64.0 
27.7 

545.2 
46.5 
41.4 

111.2 
11.2 
4.7 
81.6 
43.4 
73.9 
24.9 
40.0 
39.8 
33.2 
71.4 
18.1 
14.9 
4.4 
51.0 
12.2 
42.0 
37.2 
44.6 
26.3 
426.8 

114.9 

46.2 

25.1 

16,4 

11,5 

3,3 

26,7 

113,9 

42,0 

20,4 

1.7 

50.2 

39.3 

129.4 


51.1 
88.0 
32.0 
64.0 
61.2 
33.7 

ni.6 

15.9 
30.1 
39.2 
63.4 
54.8 
205.5 
49.0 
21.8 
39.5 
23.2 
44.0 
22.1 
12.6 
29.4 
35.5 
39,8 
23,0 
33,6 
41.0 
38.2 
40.2 
3.4 
33,2 
58,4 
37,7 
50.9 
40.3 
30.8 
165.8 
81,3 
39,6 
33,3 
31,8 
44,0 
28,6 
40,6 
101,9 
20.6 
54.9 
136.2 
44.5 
27.6 
106.4 


1890 

to 

1900 


10.5 


111.4 

9.1 
15,5 
15,3 
20.2 
16.1 
18.6 
12.2 
18.1 
120.3 
79,9 
14.0 
465.8 
34.3 
41.5 
17.9 
10.2 
12.6 

0.2 
10.4 
36.8 

7.6 
11.4 
43.4 

5.0 
87.4 
13.4 

7.4 
117.3 
117.7 
129.5 

19.3 
39.7 

25.7 

6.0 
484.2 

ni.i 

116.6 

9.8 

16.6 

14.4 

28,6 

33,1 

4,5 

15,7 

0.6 

4.3 

46,2 

10,9 

123.7 


1  Decrease, 


In  comparing  the  percentages  of  increase  by  states, 
Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  should  not  be  consid- 
ered, as  the  increase  in  these  territories  is  necessarily 
abnormal  on  account  of  recent  development.  Exclu- 
sive of  these,  there  were  15  states  and  territories— 
practically  one-tMrd  of  the  entire  number— in  which 
capital  increased  more  than  50  per  cent  in  the  five- 
year  period;  at  the  same  rate  of  increase  it  would 
double  in  a  decade.     In  amount  of   paper  used  the 


increase  was  so  great  and  so  widely  distributed  that 
36  of  the  states  and  territories  reported  an  increase 
of  more  than  50  per  cent;  the  increase,  therefore,  was 
general  practically  thro agb out  the  United  States. 

Inspection  of  the  columns  presenting  the  increase 
in  value  of  products  shows  that  the  increase  in  value 
of  subscriptions  and  sales  in  the  five  years  from  1900 
to  1905  was  so  great  that  by  comparison  the  increase 
in  the  previous  ten-year  period  appears  insignificant. 
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Only  6  states  showed  a  percentage  of  increase  for  tlie 
period  from  1890  to  1900  equal  to  or  exceeding  that 
for  the  entire  United  States  from  1900  to  1905,  and 
only  Idaho  and  Montana  showed  an  increase  as  great 
as  50  per  cent.  Yet  during  the  half  decade  covered  by 
this  report  13  states  showed  an  increase  exceeding  50 
per  cent. 

Eight  states  reported  for  the  decade  1890  to  1900 
an  increase  in  value  of  advertising  greater  than  50 
per  cent.  But  so  prosperous  had  this  branch  of  the 
industry  become  in  1905  that  32  states  reported  for 
the  five-year  period  an  increase  in  excess  of  50  per 
cent;  the  increase  for  the  entire  United  States,  upon  a 
decade  basis,  was  more  than  double  that  reported  for 
the  previous  period. 

COMPARISON   OF   EXCLUSIVE    AND  COMBINATION 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ex- 


In  1905,  statistics  of  establishments  devoted 
clusively  to  the  production  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals are  presented  separately  for  the  first  time.  They 
formed  26.6  per  cent  of  all  newspaper  and  periodical 
establishments,  and  contributed   71.9  per  cent  of  the 


total  value  of  newspaper  and  periodical  products. 
The  prominence  of  the  North  Atlantic  group  of  states 
in  this  branch  of  the  industry  is  emphasized  by 
Table  73.  This  group  contributed  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  estabhshments  reported, 
and  more  than  one-half  the  quantity  of  paper  used 
and  value  of  products  shown — both  for  advertising 
and  subscriptions  and  sales.  Statistical  quantity, 
indeed,  follows  centers  of  population,  since  estab- 
lishments devoted  so  exclusively  to  newspaper  and 
periodical  pubhcations  that  other  productions  are 
merely  by-products,  are  located,  with  few  exceptions, 
in  the  larger  cities.  The  states  reporting  a  value 
of  products  for  exclusive  establishments  exceeding 
$2,000,000  are  those  in  which  the  largest  cities  are 
located.  The  exclusive  estabhshments,  though  but 
little  more  than  one-third  as  great  in  number  as  the 
combination  establishments,'  used  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  weight  of  all  paper  consumed  in  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  contributed  twice  the  value 
of  subscriptions  and  sales  and  nearly  three  times  the 
value  of  advertising. 

1  For  details  by  states,  see  Tables  73  and  74,  pages  778  and  780. 


Map  14.— states  IN  WHICH  NEWSPAPER  AND  PERIODICAL  PRODUCTS  OF  COMBINATION  ESTABLISHMENTS  ARE 

VALUED  AT  OVER  $2,000,000:  1905. 


'  The  average  value  of  products  per  establishment  in 
the  entire  printing  and  publishing  industry  and  also 
in  establishments  devoted  exclusively  to  book  and 
job  printing  has  been  shown  by  geographic  divisions. 
Of  even  greater  interest,  as  indicating  the  concentra- 
tion of  capital  in  establishments  devoted  exclusively 
to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  are  the  figm-es  shown 
in  Table  31. 

The  influence  of  large  mrban  establishments,  and 
especially  of  the  great  metropohtan  newspapers  of 
New  York  and  other  large  eastern  cities,  is  clearly 


shown  in  this  analysis,  the  division  in  which  they  are 
located  being  far  in  the  lead  in  average  value  of  news- 
paper and  periodical  products.  The  average  value  per 
exclusive  establishment  in  1905  in  New  York  state, 
for  example,  was  $76,731 — an  amount  practically 
double  the  average  in  this  class  of  establishments  for 
the  entire  United  States,  and  much  greater  than  that 
for  Illinois  ($45,073),  the  state  second  in  rank.  For 
combination  establishments  the  average  value  of  news- 
paper and  periodical  products  was  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  that  for  exclusive  establishments.    In  this 
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class  New  York  state  again  led.  Pennsylvania,  which 
ranked  second,  had  less  than  one-third  the  average 
value  of  products  shown  for  New  York. 


In  exclusive  newspaper  and  periodical  establish- 
ments, as  in  the  general  industry,  the  North  Atlantic 
division  led  in  average  value  of  products. 


Map  15.-STATES  IN  WHICH  NE\\SPAPER  AND  PERIODICAL  PRODUCTS  OF  EXCLUSIVE  ESTABLISHMENTS  ARE 

VALUED  AT  OVER  ?2,000,000:  1905 


Tabib  31. — Newspapers  and  periodicals — average  value  of  newspa- 
per and  periodical  products  in  each  class  of  establishment,  by  geo- 
graphic divisions:  1905. 


DinsioN. 

Exclusive 
establish- 
ments. 

Combina- 
tion estab- 
lishments. 

Continental  United  States  

J38,583 

$5,442 

North  Atlantic 

64,979 

12,772 

New  England 

51,974 
69,490 

18,123 
32,147 
19,018 
24,554 

9,182 

fiont^P^Ti  Nnrtli  A  tlftTitiC 

13,668 

Sontli  Atlantic 

4,233 

North  Central 

.  3,8.34 

South  Central 

2,8!  4 

Western 

5,356 

PERIOD     OF     ISSXnj,    CHAEACTEK,     AND     LANGUAGE     OF 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The  exceptional  character  of  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing indiistry  among  all  industries  covered  by  the 
manufactures  censirs  is  illustrated  by  the  statistics 
which  were  secured.  For  all  other  industries  the  sta- 
tistics obtained  relate  only  to  the  material  progress 
of  the  industly  itself,  such  as  number  of  estabhsh- 
ments,  number  of  persons  employed,  wages  paid, 
expenditures  for  various  classes  of  material,  and  value 
of  products.  In  the  case  of  printing  and  pubUshing, 
however,  in  addition  to  these  items  an  important  class 
of  statistics  is  obtained  dealing  with  the  number  and 
circulation  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  This 
branch  of  census  returns  possesses  much  more  impor-, 
tance  for  the  average  citizen  than  the  facts  concerning 
the  financial  operations  of  the  industry,  and  in  some 
respects  is  much  more  important  for  the  entire  coimtry, 
since  it  presents  detailed  information  concerning  cir- 
culation of  the  utmost  value  in  connection  with  the 
tendencies  and  intellectual  life  of  the  people  during  the 
census  year. 


Period  of  issue. — During  the  twenty-five  years  from 
1880  to  1905  the  number  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals of  all  classes  in  the  United  States  practically 
doubled. '  Of  the  10,000  publications  thus  added, 
one-third  was  contributed  by  each  of  the  first  two 
decades  and  the  remaining  third  by  the  one-half  decade 
1900  to  1905.  Hence  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
publications  was  twice  as  rapid  during  the  last  five- 
year  period  as  during  the  two  decades  preceding. 

Table   32.— Newspapers  and   periodicals — number,   by    period  oj 
issue:  1880  to  1905. 


FEKIOD  OF  ISStTB. 


Total 

Daily 

Morning 

Evening 

Triweekly 

Semiweekly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

Ail  other  classes 


1905 


21,394 


2,452 


637 
1,815 

58 
645 
15,046 
2,600 
353 
340 


1900 


18,226 


695 
1,631 

62 

637 

12,979 

1,817 

237 

268 


1890 


14,901 


1,610 


659 
1,051 

34 
194 
10,814 
1,734 
225 
290 


1880 


11,314 


971 


438 


73 
133 
8,633 
1, 167 
116 
221 


Of  the  increase  in  number  of  publications  for  the 
twenty-five  year  period  covered  by  the  table,  approxi- 
mately five-eighths  were  contributed  by  the  weekly  class 
and  more  than  one-fourth  by  the  daily  and  monthly 
classes  combined.  These  three  classes  constituted 
93.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  publications 
reported  in  1905,  compared  with  95.2  per  cent  of  those 
reported  in  1880.  The  slight  decrease  in  the  propor- 
tion contributed  to  the  total  by  the  three  main  classes 
of  publications  is  due  to  the  large  increase  in  number 
of  scmiweekly  pubUcations  from  1880  to  1900,  a  sub- 
ject discussed  at  some  length  in  the  Twelfth  Census 

'  For  distribution  by  states,  see  Table  75,  page  782. 
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report  upon  printing  and  publishing.*  The  increase 
here  noted,  however,  appears  to  have  been  checked, 
since  from  1900  to  1905  the  number  of  semiweekly 
publications  remained  practically  tmchanged.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  1900  the  proportion  contrib- 
uted by  the  combined  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
classes  was  93.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  thus 
showing  that  since  the  exceptionally  rapid  increase 
of  the  semiweekly,  the  three  principal  classes  have 
contributed  a  slightly  increased  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  publications,  so  that  in  1906  there  remained 
in  all  the  other  classes  but  6.5  per  cent  of  the  publica- 
tions considered  by  the  census. 

Table  33. — Newspapers  and  periodicals — per  cent  of  increase  in 
number,  by  period  of  issue:  1880  to  1905. 


PERIOD   OF  ISSUE. 


1900 

to 

1905 


17.4 


10.2 


7.1 
11.3 

16.5 
1.3 
15.9 
37.6 
48.9 
26.9 


1890 

to 

1900 


22.3 


6.4 
66.2 

82.4 
228.4 

20.0 
4.8 
6.3 

>7.6 


1880 

to 

1890 


31.7 


65.1 


27.6 
97.2 

153.4 
45.9 
25.3 
48.6 
94.0 
31.2 


Total 

Daily 

Morning 

Evening 

Triweeldy 

Semiweekly 

Weekly 

Monthly , 

Quarterly , 

All  other  classes 

1  Decrease. 


The  varying  percentages  of  increase  in  the  seven 
classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  to  which  inci- 
dental reference  has  already  been  made,  show  for  the 
period  1900  to  1905  a  decidedly  greater  rate  of  increase 
in  the  monthly  class  than  in  either  of  the  other  two 
principal  classes.  This  relatively  large  increase  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  changing  relations  of  the 
monthly  to  other  classes  of  publications  and  to  the 
noteworthy  increase  in  circulation  which  has  occurred 
in  this  class. 

Of  the  seven  classes  of  publications  represented  in 
the  table  the  weeklies  contribute  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  total  number  of  publications.  The  exact  per- 
centage in  1905  was  70.3  as  compared  with  76.3  in 
1880.  This  comparison  indicates  a  decreasing  pro- 
portion on  the  part  of  weeklies  during  the  twenty-five 
year  period,  but  since  the  weekly  contributes  much 
the  largest  absolute  number  of  publications,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,  some  further 
analysis  by  geographic  groups  of  states  is  of  interest. 

A  fair  increase  in  the  number  of  weekly  publications 
occurred  in  all  main  geographic  divisions  from  1900 
to  1905.  In  the  two  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  divi- 
sion the  increase  is  very  unequal,  that  reported  for  the 
Southern  North  Atlantic  section  being  very  small, 
less,  in  fact,  than  half  of  the  increase  recorded  in  the 

'  Twelfth  Census,  Manufactures,  Part_III,  page  1045. 


remainder  of  the  division  (comprising  the  New  England 

states). 

UiAGRAM  4. — Growth  in  number  of  publications:  1850  to  1905. 
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Table  34. — Newspapers  and  periodicals — number  of  weeklies,  with 
per  cent  of  increase,  by  geographic  divisions:  1905  and  1900. 


DIVISION. 

NIIMEEK. 

PEE  CENT 

1905 

1900 

CEEASE. 

Continental  United  States 

16,046 

12,979 

15.9 

North  Atlantic 

2,864 

2,568 

11  6 

New  England 

708 
2,156 

1,115 
7,383 
2,198 
1,486 

688 
1,980 

952 

6,689 
1,718 
1,152 

20.4 

Southern  North  Atlantic 

8.9 

South  Atlantic 

17  1 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

29  0 
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Tabib  35.— Newspapers  and  periodicak—per  cent  of  increase  in 
number  of  morning  and  evening  papers,  by  geographic  divi^ons: 
1880  to  1905. 


TOTAL. 

MOKNINQ. 

EVENING. 

DIVISION. 

1900 

to 

1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

1880 

to 

1890 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

1880 

to 
1890 

1900 

to 

1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

1880 

to 
1890 

Continental 
United  States. 

Nortli  Atlantic 

10.2 
4.2 

38.3 
32.2 

65.8 
47.1 

7.1 
3.5 

6.4 

6.8 

27.6 
24.8 

11.3 
4.4 

65.2 
44.8 

97.2 
61.4 

New  England 

Southern    North 
Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

f^niith  Central    ....  . 

16.8 

8.8 

15.1 
6.2 
24.0 
25,5 

42.2 

28.4 

48.6 
39.7 
66.5 
29:3 

48.4 
46.7 

■:s.9 

90.6 
66.3 

52.8 

112.0 

9.8 

10.9 
4.1 

"22.'i' 

35.1 

11.6 

14.3 

■0.5 

17.5 

9.2 

12.1 
29.2 

'46.' 4' 
29.5 
27.9 

14.9 

8.5 

17.9 

6.8 

35.6 

27.7 

44  9 

447 

86.3 
55.9 
84.0 
46.5 

69.0 

68.3 

88.9 
134.3 
107.7 

1 

Decrea 

se. 

Only  one  of  the  classes  mentioned  in  Table  32  re- 
quires further  consideration.     Daily  newspapers  are 


divided  into  morning  and  evening  publications,  and  in 
the  previous  report  upon  printing  and  pubKshing  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  marked  increase  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  evening  papers  as  compared  with  the 
morning.  The  difference,  however,  was  much  less 
striking  during  the  five  years  from  1900  to  1905  than 
during  the  previous  decade,  but  the  relations  of  the 
subdivisions  of  daily  newspapers  possess  so  much  im- 
portance as  to  warrant  analysis  in  some  detail. 

The  increasing  number  of  daily  newspapers  in  the 
states  and  territories  in  which  the  number  of  such 
publications  has  heretofore  been  relatively  small,  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  decline  in  the  proportionate 
contribution  of  the  North  Atlantic  division  to  the  total 
number  of  such  publications.  The  changes  in  pro- 
portion shown  by  the  other  geographic  divisions  are 
not  especially  significant,  and  doubtless  merely  reflect 
the  variations  which  are  to  be  expected  because  of 
changes  in  population  and  in  commercial  conditions. 


Table  36. 


-NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— PER  CENT    DISTRIBUTION  OF  MORNING  AND  EVENING  PAPERS, 

BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905. 


DIVISION. 

TOTAL. 

MORNING. 

EVENING. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

North  Atlantic , 

27.4 

28.9 

30.2 

341 

27.9 

28.9 

28.8 

29.5 

27.2 

28.9 

31.0 

37  9 

7.3 
20.1 

7.4 
41.8 
11.0 
12.4 

8.6 
20.3 

7.2 
43.3 

9.7 
10.9 

8.4 
21.8 

6.6 
42.9 

8.6 
11.7 

9.4 

24  7 

8  6 
36  2 

8.5 
12.7 

6.9 
21.0 

11.2 
32.2 
10.5 
18.2 

8.4 
20.5 

10.7 
33.1 
11.3 
16.0 

6.6 
22.2 

10.0 
35.4 
10.2 
15.6 

7.6 
21.9 

12.8 
32.2 
10.0 
15.5 

7.5 
19.7 

6.2 
45.1 
11.1 
10.4 

8.7 
20.2 

5.8 
47.0 
9.2 
9.1 

9.3 
21.7 

49 
46.8 
7.7 
9.6 

Sonthem  North  Atlantic                                                   .      ... 

27  0 

6  1 

North  Central                                                                            

39  4 

7.3 

Western 

10.3 

From  1900  to  1905  the  evening  papers  continued  to 
increase  in  number  somewhat  faster  than  the  morning 
papers,  the  excess  of  evening  over  morning  papers  be- 
ing 1,178  in  1905,  as  compared  with  1,036  in  1900.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  total  increase  of 
both  morning  and  evening  papers  is  considerably  less 
upon  a  decade  basis  than  that  from  1890  to  1900.  The 
smallest  percentages  of  increase,  as  perhaps  might  be 
expected,  are  reported  for  the  older  and  more  populous 
states  embraced  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Cen- 
tral divisions. 

Character. — The  Census  distributes  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  pubhshed  in  the  United  States  into  13 
subjects,'  of  which  one  group,  "news,  politics,  and 
family  reading,"  contributes  approximately  four-fifths 
'  of  the  entire  number,  although  there  has  been  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  proportion  since  1880. 

If  the  classes  of  publications  shown  in  Table  37  are 
grouped  into  six  more  general  classes,  as  shown  in 
Table  38,  it  is  possible  to  observe  more  accurately  the 
general  trend  of  increase  by  securing  larger  and  thus 
more  significant  proportions. 

'For  distribution  by  states,  see  Table  75,  page  782. 
22917— MFG  1905— PT  3-08 i8 


Table  37. — Nevjspapers   and   periodicals — number  and  character, 
with  per  cent  of  increase:  ISHO  to  1906. 


NUMBEE  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
EEPOKTING. 

PEE  CENT  OF 
INCKEASE. 

CHARACTER. 

1905 

IROO 

1890 

1880 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

1880 

to 

1890 

Total 

21,394 

18,226 

14,901 

111,314 

17.4 

22.3 

31.7 

News,  politics,  and  family 

16,578 
1,287 

360 

364 

627 

328 
192 
81 
83 
460 
173 

155 

178 
538 

14,9.19 
G52 

•■>07 

190 
520 

239 
111 
62 
66 
200 
120 

88 

139 
293 

11,469 
1,025 

283 

239 
432 

291 
123 
47 
83 
216 
119 

162 

137 
305 

8,863 
663 

173 

'363 

189 

114 

45 

68 

149 

•248 

72 

(') 
«477 

11.1 
36.2 

17.3 

91.6 
20.6 

37.2 
73.0 
30.6 
25.8 
125.0 
44.2 

76.1 

28.1 
83.6 

30.3 
27.1 

16.7 

220.5 
20.4 

217.9 
29.8 
31.9 

220.6 

»7.4 

0.8 

242.1 

1.5 
23.9 

29.4 

85.4 

Agricultural,  horticultural, 

52.0 

Commerce,  finance,  insur- 
ance,^ railroads,  etc 

234.2 

General   literature,  maga- 

54.0 

Medicine  and  surgery 

7.9 
4.4 

Science  and  mechanics 

22.1 
46.0 

Education  and  history 

Society,  art,  music,  fashion, 
etc 

262.0 
111.1 

College  and  school  periodic- 
als   

2  36.1 

1  Includes  1,182  publications  not  reporting  operations,  as  they  can  not  bo 
excluded  from  tlie  classification. 

2  Decrease. 

"  Trade  journals  Included  with  commerce,  finance,  insurance,  railroads,  eto. 
<  College  and  school  periodicals  included  with  education  and  history. 
6  Sunday  newspapers  included  with  misceilaneoua. 
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Table  38. — Newspapers  and  periodicals— per  cent  distribution  by 
character  of  publication:  1880  to  1905. 


CEARACTEE. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

79.0 
6.0 
4.6 
1.7 
3.3 
5.4 

83.3 
5.2 
3.9 
1.7 
2.7 
3.2 

78.9 
6.9 
4.5 
1.8 
3.4 
4.5 

80.0 

Religious 

4.9 

Trade 

3.2 

Agricultural 

1.5 

4.2 

Mis'^ellflTiPons 

6.2 

Publications  devoted  to  general  news  and  literature 
(still  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  entire  number) 
show  a  movement  in  the  five-year  period  from  1900  to 
1905  in  marked  contrast  to  that  shown  in  the  previous 
decade.  The  loss  has  been  absorbed  principally  by  mis- 
cellaneous publications  devoted  to  a  score  of  subjects, 
perhaps  offering  additional  evidence  of  the  mental 
activity  of  the  period  and  the  diversity  of  subjects  to 
which  periodicals  are  now  devoted. 

Language. — The  number  of  publications  printed  in 
English  form  the  great  majority  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals published  in  the  United  States.  All  other 
languages  combined  contributed  in  1905  only  5.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  publications. 

Table  39. — Newspapers  and  periodicals — number,  classified  by  lan- 
guage: 1880  to  1905. 


LANGUAGE. 


Total. 


English 

Arabic 

Anneman 

Bohemian 

Bohemian  and  English . 

Catalan 

Chinese 

Dutch 

Finnish 

French 

French  and  Enghsh 

GaeUo 

Gaelic  and  EngUsh 

German 

German  and  English. . . 
German  and  Hebrew . . . 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Indian  and  English 

Irish 

ItaUan 

Italian  and  Enghsh 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

PoUsh 

Portugese 

Scandmavian  ^ 

Blavonic,  not  specified  . 

Spanish 

Spamsh  and  English 

Syrian 

Volapuk 

Volapuk  and  EngUsh . . . 

Welsh 

Welsh  and  EngUsh 

Ail  other 


1905 


21,394 


20, 184 

3 

3 

44 

2 


7 

21 

13 

41 

3 

2 

16 

619 

29 

13 

6 

18 

5 

2 


68 
2 
9 
11 
46 
10 
168 
20 
31 
5 
2 


1900 


18,226 


17, 194 


3 
613 
20 


35 


2 
115 
4 
39 
1 


1890 


14,901 


13, 848 


3 

16 
4 
40 
5 
1 
3 
727 
27 


1 

18 

2 

112 

2 

29 
7 


1880 


11,314 


10,615 


13 


641 


1  Includes  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish. 

The  number  of  different  languages  represented  in 
the  foregoing  table  is  27.  The  4  languages  that  have 
been  added  to  the  list  since  1900 — Greek,  Japanese, 
Syrian,  and  Arabic — reflect  the  increasing  number  of 
immigrants  of  these  nationalities  now  coming  to  this 
country. 


Table  40. — Newspapers  and  periodicals — number,  classified  by  lan- 
guages arranged  by  race:  1880  to  1905. 


BACE. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

Total 

21,394 

18,226 

14,901 

U,314 

English 

20,184 
682 
171 
155 
128 
24 
18 
32 

17,194 
648 
122 
108 
77 
5 
13 
59 

13,848 
774 
116 
97 
45 
4 
5 
12 

10,515 
650 
49 
74 
15 
2 

Gemanic                               

Latin                                         

Slavonic 

Hebrew.            

9 

The  grouping  of  these  pubHcations  by  language 
brings  out  in  a  striking  way  the  tendency  of  immigra- 
tion at  the  present  time.  The  publications  which  have 
increased  most  generously  in  number  are  for  some  of 
those  nationalities  which  are  contributing  a  large  num- 
ber of  immigrants  to  the  population  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time — Italian,  Scandinavian  and 
Finnish,  and  Polish.  Although  the  Hebrews  and  Ger- 
mans ranked  second  and  fourth,  respectively,  in  the 
number  of  immigrants  contributed  to  the  population 
of  the  United  States  in  1905,  there  has  been  only  a 
slight  increase  in  number  of  publications  in  these 
languages.  The  explanation  doubtless  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  former  as  a  mass  have  not  as  yet  acquired 
the  newspaper  and  periodical  habit,  while  the  latter 
already  had  a  large  number  of  pubHcations. 

CIRCULATION. 

Statistics  of  circulation  constitute,  from  the  popular 
standpoint,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  returns 
collected  concerning  the  publishing  and  printing  indus- 
try. Tables  presenting  circulation  of  various  classes 
of  publications  make  it  possible  to  measure  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  the  reading  tendencies  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  at  each  census  period. 

The  circulation  returns  secured  by  the  Census  permit 
the  preparation  of  two  sets  of  tables — the  first  giving 
the  circulation  per  issue,  which  is  reported  upon  the 
schedules,  and  the  second,  derived  from  the  first, 
giving  the  aggregate  circulation  per  annum.  In  this 
report  greater  attention  is  paid  to  circulation  per  issue 
than  to  the  aggregate  circulation  per  annum,  not 
merely  because  such  discussion  deals  with  figures 
actually  reported  upon  the  schedules,  but  principally 
because  only  in  this  class  of  circulation  can  the 
changes  which  are  occurring  be  definitely  measured. 

The  introduction  of  typesetting  machines,  the  per- 
fection of  the  printing  press,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  paper  during  the  period  from  1880  to  1900 
greatly  cheapened  the  cost  of  production.  This  re- 
sulted in  very  large  percentages  of  increase  in  aggre- 
gate circulation  per  issue,  and  hence  in  the  aggregate 
number  of  copies  issued  annually.  That  the  marked 
statistical  effect  of  these  changes  for  the  most  part  has 
been  spent  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  percentages 
of  increase  from  1900  to  1905,  when  considered  upon 
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a  decade  basis,  remained  practically  the  same  as  those 
for  the  period  from  1890  to  1900. 

Although  the  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  and  the 
aggregate  number  of  copies  issued  during  the  census 
year  have  shown  about  the  same  rate  of  increase  from 
1900  to  1905  as  that  from  1890  to  1900,  the  increase 
1905  in   number  of    pounds  of    paper  used  was 


in 


much  greater,  upon  a  decade  basis,  than  the  increase 
reported  for  the  previous  decade.  This  fact  doubtless 
reflects  the  rapid  expansion  in  size  of  publications, 
resultiag  not  only  from  the  constantly  increasing  use 
of  typesetting  machines  and  of  illustrations,  but 
especially  from  advertising  patronage  secured  during 
an  unusually  extended  period  of  prosperity.  It  is 
possible  to  measure  this  increase   approximately.     If 


the  standard  size  of  24  x  38  inches  be  accepted,  and 
the  weight  of  this  paper  averaged  40  pounds  to  the 
ream,  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  issued  in  1890 
averaged  5.7  pages;  in  1900,  6.6  pages;  and  in  1905, 
8.5  pages.  In  1900  the  influence  of  the  typesetting 
machine  upon  the  size  of  publications  was  just  begin- 
ning to  be  felt,  but  by  1905  the  effect  of  this  revolu- 
tion in  newspaper  typography  had  become  very 
marked.  The  next  census  will  be  likely  to  show 
whether  the  Hmit  of  size  has  been  reached. 

The  absolute  increase  in  the  circulation  per  issue  of 
all  classes  of  publications  further  illustrates  the  fact 
that  the  five-year  period  from  1900  to  1905  has  shown 
an  increase  in  circulation  more  than  commensurate  with 
that  shown  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  decades. 


Table  41.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE,  AGGREGATE  NUMBER  OF 
COPIES  ISSUED  DURING  THE  CENSUS  YEAR,  AND  POUNDS  OF  PAPER  USED,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE: 
1880  TO  1905. 


CENSUS. 

PER  CENT  OF  INCEEASE. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

18S0 

1900 

to 
1908 

1890 

to 

1900 

1S80 

to 
1890 

139,939,229 
10,325,143,188 
1,821,629,830 

106,889,334 
7,866,028,749 
1,078,237,670 

68,147,619 

4,669,217,750 

552,876,161 

31,779,686 

2,067,848,209 

189,145,048 

30.9 
31.4 
68.9 

56.8 
68.3 
95.0 

114.4 

125.8 

192.3 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  this  apparent  retardation  in  increase 
is  the  undoubted  change  in  the  progress  of  the  several 
classes  of  pubhcations,  by  which  the  daily  and  the 
monthly  are  fast  outstripping  the  weekly. 

The  volume  of  production  in  1905  really  needs  no 
qualification  or  apology,  since  it  has  swelled  to  such 
gigantic  figures  that  a  comparatively  small  percent- 
age of  increase  means  an  enormous  absolute  advance. 
In  both  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  and  aggregate 
number  of  copies  issued  during  the  year,  the  absolute 
increase  shown  for  the  five-year  period  from  1900  to 
1905  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  aggregate  re- 
ported in  1880.  Indeed,  since  that  year  the  aggre- 
gate circulation  per  issue  of  all  publications  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  more  than  fourfold,  and 
that  of  aggregate  number  of  copies  issued  almost 
fivefold.  In  both  classes  the  returns  in  1905  are  more 
than  double  those  presented  in  1890.  In  fact,  the 
aggregate  number  of  copies  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals issued  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
census  year  is  now  indicated  by  figures  so  vast  that 
the  human  mind  is  not  able  to  comprehend  them,  and 
it,is  only  by  resorting  to  the  famihar  expedient  of  com- 
parison by  distance,  such  as  around  the  globe,  or  from 
the  earth  to  the  moon,  or  by  filHng  imaginary  trains 
of  freight  cars,  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  compari- 
sons which  faintly  suggest  the  magnitude  of  these  fig- 


ures. Has  not  indeed  the  point  been  reached  at 
which  even  these  comparisons  fail  ?  Most  of  the  news- 
papers of  this  period  consist  of  two  and  three  sheets, 
and  an  attempt  to  make  an  average  size  and  lay  such 
sheets  end  to  end  results  in  distances  so  vast  that 
other  comparisons  would  be  required  to  make  even 
the  attempted  illustration  clear.  The  most  effective 
comparison  is  obtained,  therefore,  by  the  use  of  a 
larger  unit  of  measure.  For  example,  the  total  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  white  paper  consumed  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals  is  stated  in  Table  41.  Upon  the  basis 
of  the  size  and  weight  previously  specified,  the  area 
which  could  be  covered  would  approximate  5,000 
square  miles — an  area  greater  than  the  entire  state  of 
Connecticut. 

In  the  rsports  of  the  census  of  1850  the  following 
statement  was  made: 

The  whole  issue  for  one  year,  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  an  ordi- 
nary country  paper,  would  cover  a  surface  of  100  square  miles,  ,or 
constitute  a  belt  of  30  feet  wide  around  the  earth,  and  weigh  nearly 
70,000,000  pounds.  The  very  heavy  circulation  of  the  northern 
cities  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  these  cities  supply  every 
section  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  states  which  show  such  a  small  proportion  of  native 
papers.  Unless  the  proper  deductions  are  made,  the  newspaper 
statistics  will  not  be  a  fair  criterion  in  judging  of  the  several  sec- 
tions, but  no  data  exists  in  the  Office  for  such  corrections. ' 


'  Compendium,  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  page  159. 
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DiAGEAM  5. — Growth  in  circulation  per  issue  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals:  1850  to  1905. 
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Circulation  in  1810. — In  contrast  with  the  gigantic 
total  which  has  been  reached  by  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals in  the  United  States  in  their  aggregate  product 
for  the  census  year,  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  earliest  records  of  circulation  which  are  avail- 
able date  back  practically  a  century.  In  the  Compen- 
dium of  the  Seventh  Census  a  table  was  published, 
drawn  from  an  almanac  published  in  1830,  presenting 
the  number  of  publications  and  their  aggregate  annual 
circulation  for  the  year  1810.  This  table  possesses 
peculiar  interest,  as  it  forms  the  earliest  returns  of  any 
branch  of  industrial  statistics  possessing  value. 


Table  42. — Number  and  aggregate  circulation  of  all  classes  of  pub- 
lications, by  states:  1810. 


STATE  OK  TEEEITORY. 


Total. 


Conneoticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.: 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Kentucky  

Louisiana ' 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

New  HampsMre 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Nortli  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee.. 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Number 
of  papers. 

Circulation. 

359 

22,321,700 

11 

667,800 

2 

166,400 

6 

636,400 

13 

707,200 

1 

15,600 

17 

618,800 

11 

763,900 

21 

1,903,200 

32 

2,873,000 

4 

83,200 

12 

624,000 

g 

332,800 

66 

4,139,200 

10 

416,000 

14 

473,200 

71 

4,542,200 

7 

332,800 

10 

842,400 

6 

171,600 

14 

682,400 

23 

1,289,600 

1  Including  Louisiana  and  Orleans  territories. 

Several  of  the  states  shown  in  the  above  table  in- 
clude within  their  limits  territory  which  has  since  been 
erected  into  states.  Of  the  total  circulation  here 
specified,  half  was  contributed  by  the  3  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  (including 
the  district  of  Maine) ,  in  the  order  mentioned.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  evidence  that  these  early  figures  were 
accurate,  but  upon  the  authority  of  the  census  of  1850 
they  may  be  accepted  as  an  approximation,  and  they 
form  a  starting  point  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
observe  the  increase  in  aggregate  circulation  which  has 
occurred  during  a  century  of  extraordinary  industrial 
development.  The  increase  in  aggregate  annual  cir- 
culation from  1810  to  1905  has  been  more  than 
four  hundred  fold,  while  for  the  3  leaders  in  1810 — 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts — it  has 
been  in  excess  of  three  hundred,  five  hundred,  and  two 
hundred  fold,  respectively. 

In  using  these  exceptionally  early  figures  as  a  basis 
for  striking  comparison  with  the  achievement  of  our 
own  time,  it  must  not  be  considered  that  any  dispar- 
agement is  intended  to  the  results  secured  one  himdred 
years  ago.  On  the  contrary,  the  returns  for  1810  must 
be  accepted  as  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  mental 
activity  and  intelligence  of  the  American  people  of  that 
period .  A  large  portiorji  of  the  Republic,  even  as  then 
bounded,  was  unbroken  wilderness.  Communication 
between  the  most  populous  centers  was  slow  and  irreg- 
ular; for  example,  between  Hartford  and  Providence 
the  stagecoach  ran  but  twice  a  week.  The  printing 
press  as  we  know  it  was  not  invented;  the  machine 
then  in  use  from  which  the  printed  page  was  drawn 
was  a  hand  affair,  slow  and  tedious  in  operation. 
Moreover,  paper  was  made  by  hand  from  rags  and  in 
consequence  was  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain. 
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Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  a  cu-culation  of 
more  than  22,000,000  per  annum  represented  a 
product  about  as  creditable  to  that  early  period  of  the 
nation's  history  as  the  machine  product  numbered  in 
billions  is  to  the  present  period.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  if  the  printers  of  the  Unitcil  States  remamed 
in  possession  of  all  the  mechanical  facilities  which  they 
enjoy  at  the  present  time,  and  confronted  a  reduction 
in  population  to  that  of  1810,  the  circulation  per  annum 
of  American  newspapers  and  periodicals  upon  the  basis 
of  population  at  the  present  time  would  amount  to 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  actual  returns.  It  is  with 
such  a  figure  as  this  that  the  returns  for  ISIO  should 
be  contrasted,  and  in  view  of  the  lack  of  facilities  of 
all  kinds  the  product  a  century  since  must  be  regarded 


as  highly  creditable  to  the  printers,  publishers,  and 
reading  public  of  that  period. 

Circulation  hy  geographic  divisions. — The  aggregate 
circulation  per  issue  of  all  publications  more  than 
quadrupled  from  1880  to  1905.  This  proportion  of 
increase  appeared  with  noteworthy  uniformity  in  all 
geographic  divisions.'  In  consequence,  the  wide  varia- 
tion in  aggregate  circulation  in  all  classes  contributed 
by  the  different  divisions  in  1880  have  remained 
proportionately  about  the  same.  The  North  Atlantic 
division  contributed  in  1905  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  circulation  per  issue  shown  for  the  United 
States,  though  proportionately  somewhat  less  than  that 
returned  by  the  division  in  1880. 

'  For  details  by  states,  see  Table  yii,  page  786. 


Table  43.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE  OF  ALL  CLASSES,  WITH  PER 
CENT  OF  INCREASE  AND  PER  CENT  WHICH  CIRCULATION  IN  EACH  DIVISION  FORMS  OF  THE  TOTAL,  BY 
GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS;  ]880  TO  1905. 


AGGREGATE   CIRCULATION  OF  ALL   CLASSES. 

PEE  CENT  OF  INCREASE. 

PER   CENT   OF  TOTAL. 

DI^^SION. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

19«) 

to 
1906 

1890 

to 
1900 

1880 

to 
1890 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

Continental  United  States 

139,939,229 

106,889,334 

68,147,619 

31,779,686 

30.9 

56.8 

114  4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

North  Atlantic 

75,034,744 
4,458,119 

48,606,676 
7,284,404 
4,556,286 

58,167,439 
3,551,594 

35,747,654 
6, 417, 164 
3,005,483 

36,216,698 
2,385,414 

23,742,919 
3,765,571 
2,037,017 

18,533,003 

1,477,271 

9, 440, 808 

1,374,309 

954, 295 

29.0 
25,5 
36.0 

las 

51.6 

60.6 
48.9 
50.6 
70.4 
47.5 

95.4 
61.6 
151.5 
174.0 
113.5 

53.6 

a2 

34.7 
6.2 
3.3 

54.4 
3.3 

3a5 
6.0 
2.8 

53.1 
3.5 

34  9 
5.5 
3.0 

58  3 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

29  7 

Sooth  Central 

Western 

3  0 

Map  16.— states  IN  WHICH  AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE  MORE  THAN  DOUBLED:  1900  TO  1905. 
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In  the  discussion  of  the  capital  and  the  value  of 
products  of  the  printing  and  publishing  industry,  it 
was  shown  that  in  1905  the  North  Atlantic  division 
contributed  50.3  per  cent  of  the  former,  and  48.9  per 
cent  of  the  latter,  while  the  percentages  shown  for 
newspaper  and  periodical  establishments  by  this  group 


of  states  were  48.3  and  48.4,  respectively.  The  pro- 
portion of  circulation  thus  proves  to  be  roughly  con- 
sistent. The  small  proportion  reported  by  the  South 
Atlantic  division  decreased  slightly,  and  now  forms 
but  32  copies  in  every  1,000  of  total  circulation  per 
issue,  compared  with  35  in  1890  and  47  in  1880. 
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Table   44. — Newspapers  and  periodicals — number  of  copies  per 
issue  to  each  inhabitant,  by  geographic  divisions:  1S80  to  1905. 


DIVISION. 

'1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1.7 

1.4 

1.1 

0.6 

Norti  Atlantic     

3.3 
0.4 
1.7 
0.6 
1.0 

2.8 
0.3 
1.4 
0.6 
0.7 

2.1 
0.3 
1.1 
0.3 
0.7 

1.3 

0.2 

North  Central 

0.5 

0.2 

Western      

0.5 

■  Population  lor  1905  is  that  estimated  by  this  Bureau  as  ol  June  1, 1904. 

The  number  of  copies  per  issue  has  increased  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  population,  so  that  in  the 
twenty-five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  1880  the 
ratio  of  circulation  to  inhabitants  has  almost  trebled. 
The  averages  shown  by  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  however,  vary  from  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  average  for  the  United  States,  in  the  South  Atlantic 
division,  to  practically  double  .that  average  in  the 
North  Atlantic. 

Obviously,  the  North  Atlantic  division  is  the  purveyor 
of  many  classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  to  the 
entire  country.  While  it  is  probable  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  division  are  themselves  the  most  liberal 
patrons  of  newspapers,  since  they  are  the  most  liberal 
producers,  and  the  taking  and  reading  of  periodicals  is 
to  some  extent  a  habit,  yet  it  is  improbable  that  the 
proportion  consumed  in  this  division  bears  any  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  proportion  consumed  in  the  other 
divisions. 


Circulation  hy  states  and  territories. — Between  1880 
and  1890  only  two  of  the  entire  number  of  states  and 
territories  showed,  a  decline  in  circulation; '  between 
1890  and  1900, 6  showed  a  decline;  and  between  1900  and 
1905  the  number  was  again  6.  The  aggregate  circula- 
tion per  issue  in  1905  now  reaches  an  enormous  figure, 
and  the  contribution  by  each  state  has  become  so  large 
that  a  small  percentage  of  increase  represents  a  very 
large  absolute  advance.  For  example,  in  1880  but  6 
states  reported  an  aggregate  circulation  for  all  classes 
in  excess  of  1,000,000  copies  per  issue,  and  only  2 — 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania — ^repiorted  a  total  aggre- 
gate circulation  in  excess  of  5,000,000  copies.  In  1890, 
14  states  reported  a  circulation  in  excess  of  1,000,000 
copies,  the  circulation  of  4  of  these  being  in  excess  of 
5,000,000  copies.  In  1900  the  number  of  states  having 
an  aggregate  circulation  in  excess  of  1,000,000  was  19, 
and  of  these  7  reported  a  circulation  in  excess  of 
5,000,000.  Eighteen  states  reported  an  aggregate  cir- 
culation in  excess  of  1,000,000  copies  in  1905,  7  having 
a  circulation  in  excess  of  5,000,000 ;  these  states  with- 
out exception  were  the  same  as  in  1900. 

As  the  circulation  in  New  York  in  1890  exceeded 
18,000,000,  a  new  class  of  states — those  having  a  cir- 
culation in  excess  of  15,000,000  copies  per  issue — might 
be  introduced  in  that  year.  In  1905,  2  other  states — 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois — had  joined  New  York  in 
the  class  producing  in  excess  of  15,000,000. 

1  See  Table  76,  page  786. 


Table  45.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE  OF  ALL  CLASSES  IN  THE 
TEN  LEADING  STATES,  WITH  PER  CENT  EACH  FORMS  OF  THE  TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OF  ALL  CLASSES  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES:  1880  TO  1905. 


STATE. 

A6GKEGATE   CIRCULATION  PEK  ISSUE. 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  FOR  THE 
UNITED   STATES. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1S80 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

113,019,033 

84,711,634 

54,526,355 

25,289,548 

80.8 

79.3 

80.0 

79.6 

New  York 

39,840,329 
17,768,097 
15,237,805 
8,815,764 
8,188,769 

7,247,605 
6,935,104 
3,038,793 
3,033,760 
2,913,117 

30,216,095 
11,280,367 
10,429,368 
7,467,368 
6,199,127 

6,495,802 
6,434,065 
2,108,805 
3,131,017 
1,949,630 

18,031,391 
9,472,083 
7,891,219 
5,639,781 
4,662,159 

2,615,135 
2,442,046 
1,299,418 
1,450,118 
1,023,005 

9,374,134 
6,031,061 
2,421,275 
3,093,931 
2,012,929 

965,285 
1,214,460 
661,111 
293,288 
222,074 

28.5 

12.7 

10.9 

6.3 

6.8 

5.2 
4.9 
2.2 
2.2 
2.1 

28.3 
10.6 
9.8 
7.0 
5.8 

5.1 
6.0 
2.0 
2.9 
1.8 

26.5 

13.9 

11.6 

8.3 

6.8 

3.8 
3.6 
1.9 
2.1 
1.5 

29.5 

15.8 

Illinois 

7.0 

9.8 

6.4 

3.0 

3.8 

2.1 

0.9 

0.7 

The  tendency  of  the  industry  toward  concentration 
in  urban  centers,  and  hence  in  the  larger  and  more 
populous  states,  gains  additional  confirmation  if  the 
products  of  the  10  states  having  the  largest  aggregate 
circulation  per  issue  of  all  classes  of  periodicals  be 
combined.  These  states  represent  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  circulation  per  issue  in  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  it  is  significant  that  the  proportion  which 
the  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  reported  for  this 
group  of  states  forms  of  the  corresponding  aggregate 
for  the  United  States  has  slowly  but  almost  continu- 
ously increased  since  1880.  Even  within  the  10  states 
which  led  in  production,  3 — New  York,  Pennsylvania, 


and  Illinois — contributed  more  than  half  of  the  total 
circulation  per  issue,  yet  these  states  together  repre- 
sent less  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  estimated 
population  of  the  United  States  in  1905.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  very  large  product  by  the  10  leading 
states  is  not  so  important,  however,  as  the  fact  that 
the  other  40  states  in  the  Union,  with  their  great  area, 
rapidly  increasing  population,  and  immense  increase 
in  manufacturing  activity,  have  failed  in  the  aggregate 
to  make  any  serious  advance  in  the  proportion  which 
they  contribute  to  the  aggregate  circulation  per  issue 
of  American  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
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Among  the  40  remaining  states  and  territories,  which 
contributed  19.2  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation  per 
issue,  the  tendency  toward  concentration  of  circulation 
product,  which  appears  in  the  group  of  10  states  men- 
tioned, does  not  exist.  On  the  contrary,  this  remainder 
of  circulation  was  contributed  by  the  40  states  and 
territories  with  rather  remarkable  uniformity.  Seven- 
teen reported  a  product  in  excess  of  500,000  copies 
per  issue,  and  the  remaining  23,  though  contributing 
less  than  500,000  each,  showed  an  average  circulation 
of  more  than  200,000  copies  per  issue — ^a  product  which 
twenty-five  years  ago  was  regarded  as  a  creditable 
output  for  most  of  the  older  and  more  populous  states. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  19.2  per  cent  contrib- 
uted in  1905  by  the  40  states  and  territories  was 
equivalent  to  84.7  per  cent  (or  more  than  four-fifths) 
of  the  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  in  1880.  The 
state  which  contributed  the  smallest  product  (Nevada) 
reported  a  circulation  in  1905  in  excess  of  that  reported 
in  1880  by  3  states  and  territories  combined,  and  the 
product  of  the  10  states  and  territories  having  the 
lowest  product  in  1905  was  more  than  that  of  the  20 
lowest  states  in  1880. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  limitation  which 
applies  to  the  table  presenting  the  10  leading  producers 
of  all  classes  of  circulation.  The  standard  by  which 
these  are  selected  is  the  circulation  contributed  in 
1905,  and  the  returns  shown  for  earlier  censuses  for 
these  states  thus  indicate  the  advance  which  they  have 
made,  but  do  not  necessarily  include  the  largest  pro- 
ducers during  any  census  except  the  last.  Upon  in- 
spection of  the  figures  for  all  states  at  each  preceding 
census  to  and  including  that  of  1850,  it  will  be  found 
that  6  of  the  states  which  were  among  the  first  10  in 
1905  were  also  in  that  group  at  the  earlier  censuses 
and  that  13  other  states  have  at  various  times  been 
among  the  first  -10.  The  composition  of  this  group  of 
10  leading  states  has  therefore  changed  so  slightly 
that  during  a  period  of  55  years  the  group  has  embraced 
but  19  different  states.  The  percentages  contributed 
by  the  10  largest  producers  at  each  census  were  as 
follows : 

Per  cent. 

1905 80.8 

1900 80.5 

1890 80.7 

1880 81.9 

1870 85.2 

I860 84.6 

1850 82.6 

The  tendency  shown  by  these  figures  is  toward 
slightly  less  concentration. 

Export  circulation. — Prior  to  1905  no  information 
was  secured  by  the  Census  concerning  the  circulation 
abroad  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  therefore  presented  for 
the  first  time  the  export  trade  of  publications  of  all 
classes. 

The  total  circulation  per  issue  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  continental  United  States  proves  to  be  surprisingly 


large,  but  statistics  of  this  branch  of  circulation  will 
become  much  more  valuable  when  similar  results  are 
available  for  another  census,  so  as  to  permit  compari- 
son of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  publications  exported 
and  the  changes  in  state  contributions. 

Table  46. — Newspapers   and  periodicals^oreign  circulation,   by 
states  and  territories:  1905. 


STATE  OR  TEERITOKY. 


Continental  United  States. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia , 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory 

Indiana 

Iowa __ 

Kansfts 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacliusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada • . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing for- 
eign 
circula- 
tion. 


3,716 


23 
27 
22 

180 
62 
19 
7 
24 
18 
31 
2 

302 
22 
76 

302 
90 
71 
9 
36 
29 
87 

141 

264 
9 

155 
34 

126 
3 
21 
27 
20 

451 
30 
84 

135 
43 
44 

186 
16 
18 
72 
28 
81 
14 
11 
38 
70 
32 

117 
5 


AGGREGATE  CIRCCXATION 
PEE  ISSUE. 


Total 
foreign. 


1,905,210 


779 

2,690 

223 

34,676 

9,665 

961 

472 

3,139 

1,131 

792 

100 

136,026 

413 

16, 537 

28,249 

6,693 

1,949 

339 

26,942 

3,231 

206, 366 

43,502 

25,319 

63 

37,365 

893 

5,533 

9 

1,739 

4,079 

1,017 

,042,438 

439 

3,270 

46,225 

1,076 

5,530 

148, 946 


2,887  I 
1,490 
6,659 
2,020 

726 
3,714 
3,362 

863 

33, 482 

63 


Canada. 


AU  other 
countries. 


1,002,685 


14 

75 

50 

9,417 

2,618 

442 

46 

1,408 

636 

135 


94, 166 

330 

10,022 

13,838 

4,338 

1,136 

50 

26,726 

392 

183,909 

34,809 

18,110 


23,643 

639 

1,761 

3 

1,262 

2,794 

34 

368,190 

96 

2,717 

35,306 

268 

4,273 

119,704 

610 

15 

1,871 

463 

188 

822 

622 

539 

3,053 

361 

30,967 

27 


902,525 


765 

2,615 

173 

25,259 

7,047 

619 

426 

1,731 

496 

657 

100 

41,859 

83 

6,615 

14,411 

2,356 

813 

289 

216 

2,839 

22,457 

8,693 

7,209 

63 

13,822 

364 

3,772 

6 

477 

1,285 

983 

674,248 

343 

653 

10,919 

808 

1,267 

29,242 

270 

354 

1,916 

1,037. 

6,471 

1,198 

104 

3,176 

299 

502 

2,516 

26 


One-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  newspaper  and 
periodical  establishments  in  the  United  States  make 
some  contribution  to  the  total  export  of  periodicals. 
The  states  and  territories  of  whose  foreign  circulation 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  per  issue  more  than 
half  goes  to  Canada,  and  those  which  export  more 
to  other  foreign-  countries,  are  about  evenly  divided; 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  states  which  export 
more  largely  to  Canada  are,  in  general,  those  lying 
along  the  Canadian  border. 

New  York  presents  the  most  interesting  studv  in 
connection  with  the  exportation  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  having  contributed  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  circulation  exported.  Of  this  state's  foreign 
circulation,  nearly  two-thirds  goes  to  foreign  countries 
other  than  Canada;  yet,  although  the  Canadian  circu- 
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lation  formed  so  smiH  a  r>ropnr';ion  of  the  whole,  it  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  state  in  which  Canadian  circu- 
lation preponderates. 

Of  the  circulation  of  American  pubhcations  sent 
abroad  in  1'905,  80.5  per  cent  was  contributed  by  the 
4  states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Illinois.  In  the  character  of  this  foreign  circu- 
lation, however,  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between 
New  York  and  the  other  3  states  mentioned.  As 
stated  above",  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  circula- 
tion of  New  York  goes  to  countries  other  than  Canada; 
for  none  of  the  other  3  states  does  the  corresponding 
proportion  reach  one-third. 

The  large  chcuktion  in  Canada  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  published  in  the  United  -States,  here  meas- 
ured for  the  first  time,  suggests  that  they  must  exert  a 
decided  influence  upon  the  thought  and  public  opinion 
of  the  citizens  of  Canada.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  population  of  the  Dominion  at  the  present 
time  is  approximately  5,000,000.  the  circulation  of 
American  periodicals  as  sho^wTi  in  1905  is  thus  one  copy 
per  issue  to  every  5  inhabitants.  If  the  population  of 
Canada  were  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States,  this 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  circulation  of  more  than 
16,000,000  copies  per  issue. 

Unfortunately  the  census  of  Canada  does  not  report 
the  number  and  circulation  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals.    From  other  sources,^  however,  the  total  circula- 

'  Eowell's  American  Newspaper  Directory,  1905. 


tion  of  Canadian  publications  may  be  approximately 
computed.  In  1905  there  were  in  all  1,058  news- 
papers and  periodicals  of  aU  classes  published  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  total  circulation  of 
these  periodicals  was  approximately  2,650,000  copies 
per  issue,  thus  indicating  that  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  received  in  the  Dominion  from  the  United 
States  equal  37.8  per  cent  of  the  entire  circulation  per 
issue  of  Canadian  publications.  In  other  words,  in 
the  total  newspaper  and  periodical  circulation  in 
Canada  there  are  approximately  two  publications 
received  from  the  United  States  to  every  five  pub- 
lished in  the  Dominion. 

Character. — In  previous  census  statistics  concerning 
this  industry,  no  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the 
aggregate  circulation  per  issue  of  publications  by  char- 
acter of  publication.  It  is  clear  that  such  an  analysis 
must  possess  increasing  importance.  It  is  therefore 
presented  in  this  report.^ 

Of  the  thirteen  groups  into  which  publications  are 
divided  according  to  their  character,  six  reported  in 
1905  a  circulation  per  issue  in  excess  of  5,000,000,  and 
their  combined  circulation  was  89.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  United  States.  Publications  devoted  to 
news,  politics,  and  family  reading  represented  in  1905 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  total  circulation,  and  this 
group  was  followed  by  publications  devoted  to  general 
literature  and  those  devoted  to  religious  subjects. 

-  See  Table  78,  page  798. 


Table  47.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLICATIONS  HAVING  AN  AGGREGATE  CIR- 
CULATION PER  ISSUE  OF  5,000,000,  CLASSIFIED  BY  CHARACTER,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1905. 


DinsiON. 

NE"WS,        POLinCS, 
AITD  FAMILY  EEAB- 
IN6. 

BELIGIOUS. 

AGEIC0LTURAL,  HOK- 
TICULTUEAL, 
DAIRYING,     STOCK 
RAISING,  ETC. 

GENERAL        LITERA- 
TURE,   INCLUDING 
MONTHLY     AND 
QUARTERLY    MAG- 
AZINES. 

FRATERNAL   OSGAN- 
IZATIONS. 

SOCIETY,    ART,     MtJ- 
SIC,  FASHION,  ETC. 

Circula-     Pc-r  cent 

tion  per       diatri- 

issue,        bution. 

Circula- 
tion per 
issue. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Circula- 
tion per 
issue. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Circula- 
tion per 
issue. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Circula- 
tion per 
issue. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Circula- 
tion per 
issue. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Continental       United 
States 

43,285,399          100.0 

22,383,631 

100.0 

8,106,275 

■100.0 

30, 615, 577 

100.0 

5,366,427 

100.0 

15,289,431 

100.0 

North  Atlantio 

15,744,908  i         36.4 

9,653,954 

43.1 

2, 140, 932 

26.4 

23,728,584 

77.5 

1,  478, 625 

27.6 

16,078,426 

98.6 

NfiW  V.-n^ant\ , 

3,076,101 
12,668,807 

2,565,478 

18, 651, 995 

3,512,812 

2,810,206 

7.1 
29.3 

5.9 
43.1 

8.1 
6.5 

1,114,  658 
8,539,296 

808,326 
9, 003, 618 
2,675,679 

242,054 

5.0 
38.1 

3.6 
40.2 
12.0 

1.1 

159, 565 
1,981,367 

208,330 

4,993,286 

514,391 

249,336 

2.0 
24.4 

2.6 
61.6 
6.3 
3.1 

9,177,723 
14,650,861 

15,000 

6,472,043 

79,960 

320,000 

30.0 
47.5 

0.1 

21.1 

0.3 

1.0 

573, 700 
904,925 

324,  475 

3,109,471 

138,185 

305,671 

10.7 
16.9 

6.1 

58.0 

2.6 

5.7 

1,440,716 
13,637,710 

16,010 

163,245 

8,600 

33,150 

9.4 

Southern  North  Atlantic . 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

89.2 

0.1 
1.1 

South  Central 

0.1 

Western....              

0.1 

When  the  statistics  for  the  six  classes  which  had  over 
5,000,000  copies  per  issue  are  considered  by  geographic 
divisions,  in  most  cases  a  pronounced  tendency  toward 
localization  appears.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  publications  naturally  follow  centers  of  interest, 
and  in  part  to  the  prominence  which  periodicals,  and 
thus  sections  of  the  country,  secure  because  most  satis- 
factorily voicmg  the  sentiment  of  readers,  wherever 
located,  upon  special  topics. 

The-  North  Atlantic  division  contributed  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  circulation  of  publications  devoted  to 


general  literature,  society,  art,  music,  and  fashion, 
while  the  North  Central  division  contributed  between 
half  and  two-thirds  of  the  circulation  of  publications 
devoted  to  fraternal  organizations,  agriculture, horticul- 
ture, dairjdng,  and  stock  raising.  This  distribution 
obviously  reflects  the  existence  of  interests  which  are 
of  especial  consequence  in  the  two  great  geographic 
divisions  mentioned. 

Moreover,  for  some  classes  of  publications  concen- 
tration in  certain  states  is  observable.*     For  example, 

'  For  distribution  by  states,  see  Table  78,  page  798. 
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5  states  contributed  three-fifths  of  the  total  chculation  of 
pubhcations  devoted  to  fraternal  organizations;  2  states 
contributed  practically  the  entire  output  of  publica- 
tions devoted  to  society,  art,  and  fashion;  4  states,  prac- 
tically all  contiguous,  contributed  three-fourths  of  the 
circulation  of  religious  publications;  and  6  states  con- 
tributed nine-tenths  of  the  general  literature.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  5  most  generous  contributors  to  the  cir- 
culation of  publications  devoted  to  news,  politics,  and 
family  reading,  and  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
similar  subjects,  contributed  scarcely  more  than  half 
the  total  circulation  of  publications  of  the  same  class; 
this  indicates  a  tendency  to  wide  dissemination  of  pub- 
lications devoted  to  such  topics. 

Period  of  issue. — ^It  must  be  remembered,  in  the  dis- 
cussions which  follow,  that  the  relative  weight  of  the 
changes  there  pointed  out  are  materially  altered  when 
the  number  of  copies  issued  in  the  j^ear  is  considered. 

The  circulation  of  the  semiweekly,  which  is  unim- 
portant per  issue,  becomes  of  much  greater  relative 
importance  when  it  is  considered  in  the  aggregate  tor 
the  year,  since  in  determining  this  aggregate  the  cir- 
culation per  issue  must  be  multiplied  by  104.  Thus 
the  distribution  of  aggregate  aimual  circulation  into 
the  three  classes — daily,  weekly,,  and  monthly — shows 
the  daily  contributing  much  the  largest  proportion — 
more  than  two-thirds,  in  fact,  of  the  aggregate  circula- 
tion, since  the  daily  is  multiplied  by  over  300,  as 
compared  with  a  multiplication  by  12  for  the  monthly. 

Table  48. — Newspapers  and  periodicals — numerical  and  per  cent 
distribution  of  aggregate  number  of  copies  issued  during  the  census 
year,  with  per  cent  of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


PEKIOD  OF  I3.SUE. 

CENSUS. 

em-  cent 

of 
inc  cease. 

PEE   CENT  OF 
TOTAL. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

IDOO 

Total 

10,325,143,188 

7,856,028,749 

31.4 

100.0 

100.0 

DaUy 

7,181,616,774 

1,910,065,924 

771,673,860 

401,786,630 

6,176,542,700 

1,780,586,704 

454,438,764 

444,460,581 

38.7 
7.3 

69.8 
3.9 

69.5 
18.5 
7.5 
4.5 

65.9 

MontMy ........ 

5  8 

All  other 

5  6 

The  daily,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  per  issue 
much  less  than  that  of  the  weekly  and  about  one-third 
that  of  the  monthly,  contributed  much  the  largest  num- 
ber of  copies  during  the  year — amounting  in  1900  to 
68  copies  per  capita  and  in  1905  to  88  copies  per  capita, 
as  compared  with  23  in  1900  and  24  in  1905  for  the 


weekly,  and  6  and  9,  respectively,  for  the  monthly. 
These  results  necessarily  conflict  with  those  for  circula- 
tion per  issue,  since  relative  importance  is  governed  by 
frequency  of  issue,  but  the  statistical  value  of  returns  for 
circulation  unquestionably  depends  principally  upon 
what  each  class  of  pubhcation  is  doing  within  its  own 
sphere.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  pub- 
hcation possesses  hfe  only  until  the  next  issue  appears. 
Of  the  daily,  enough  copies  are  issued  to  supply  every 
inhabitant  in  the  United  States  with  one  every  fourth 
issue;  of  the  weekly,  enough  copies  are  issued  to  supply 
every  inhabitant  with  a  weekly  paper  every  other  issue. 
The  circulation  of  these  two  classes  is  thus  sufl&cient  to 
supply  every  inhabitant  with  a  daily  newspaper  one- 
fourth  of  the  year,  and  with  a  weekly  one-half  of  the 
year.  In  the  case  of  the  monthly  the  circulation  is  suf- 
ficient to  supply  a  complete  issue  to  each  inhabitant 
for  three-fourths  of  the  year. 

The  three  most  important  classes  of  pubhcations  are 
the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly,  and  these  together 
contributed  over  four-fifths  of  the  total  circulation  of  all 
publications  in  1905. 

Table  49. — Newspapers  and  periodicals — aggregate  circulation  per 
issue  of  monthlies,  weeklies,  and  dailies,  vnth  per  cent  of  increase: 
18.50  to  1905. 


MONTHLIES. 

■WEEKLIES. 

DAILIES. 

TEAR. 

Aggregate 
circulation 
per  issue. 

Per  cent 
ol  in- 
crease. 

Aggregate 
circulation 
per  issue. 

Per  cent 
ot  in- 
crease. 

Aggregate 
circulation 
per  issue. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

1905 

64,306,155 
37,869.897 
18,632,723 
8,139,881 
5,650,843 
3,411,959 
740,651 

69.8 
103.3 
128.9 
44.0 
65.6 
360.7 

36.732,037 
34,242,052 
28,954,515 
16,266,830 
10,594,643 
7,581,930 
2,944,629 

7.3 
18.3 
78.0 
53.5 
39.7 
157.5 

21,079,130 
15, 102, 166 
8,387,188 
3,566.395 
2,601,547 
1,478,435 
768,454 

39.6 

1900     

80.1 

1890 

135.2 

1880  

37.1 

1870         .   . 

76.0 

I860 

94.9 

1850 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  daily  and 
the  weekly  classes  may  be  regarded  as  merely  the 
result  of  a  normal  increase  in  aggregate  circulation 
per  issue.  Both  of  these  classes  have  shown  uninter- 
rupted increase  from  decade  to  decade,  and  although 
the  rate  of  increase  has  varied  somewhat,  it  has  never 
fallen  below  one-third  in  the  daily  class  from  1850  to 
1905,  nor  in  the  weekly  class  from  1850  to  1890. 
From  1890  to  1905,  however,  the  aggregate  circula- 
tion per  issue  of  the  weekly  showed  a  decided  falling 
oflf  in  the  rate  of  increase — a  change  which  is  entirely 
in  harmony  with  the  tendency  of  the  times. 
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^",„/^"    lisbUE  OF  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  AND   MONTHLIES   IN   CITIES   OF 
500,000  POPULATION  OR  OVER:  1905. 


UNITED  STATES 
TOTAL  FOR  SIX  CITIES 
NEW  YORK 
CHIQAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
ST.  LOUIS 
BALTIMORE 


The  circulation  of  monthly  publications  far  outstrips 
the  others  in  percentage  of  increase  and  in  aggregate 
circulation  per  issue.  The  monthly  indeed  at  present 
offers  the  most  interesting  field  for  statistical  analysis. 

Xo  better  illustration  of  the  increase  in  circulation 
can  be  found  than  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  to  each  copy  per  issue  in  the  three  main 
classes  of  pubHcations.  In  1880  there  was  published 
a  daily  newspaper  to  every  14  persons  in  the  United 
States.  This  proportion  steadily  changed  until  in 
1905  there  was  1  daily  to  every  4  persons.     The  relation 

Table  50.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— NUMBER 
OF  COPIES  ISSUED  DURING  THE  CENSUS 


MILLIONS       OF      COPIES 
45  60  75 


MONTHLIES 
WEEKLIES 
^^  DAILIES 


of  the  weekly  to  population  has  been  practically  sta- 
tionary. In  1880  there  was  1  weekly  pubhcation  to 
every  3.1  inhabitants;  in  1890,  in  1900,  and  in  1905, 
1  to  every  2.2  inhabitants.  The  proportion  of  month- 
lies, however,  has  changed  strikingly;  it  is  now  almost 
five  times  as  great  as  in  1880,  having  increased  from 
1  monthly  pubhcation  to  every  6.2  persons  in  1880 
to  1  for  every  1.3  in  1905.  From  these  figures  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  proportion  of  circulation  to  popu- 
lation the  monthly  is  fast  outstripping  all  other 
classes. 

CIRCULATION  PER   ISSUE,  AND   AGGREGATE  NUMBER 
YEAR,  BY  PERIOD  OF  ISSUE:  1850  TO  1905. 


ALL  CLASSES. 

DAILY. 

TEIWEEKLT. 

SEMIWEEKLY. 

WEEKLY. 

MONTHLY. 

QUAETEELY. 

ALL  OTHEK 
CLASSES.' 

CEKSU3. 

Num- 
ber re- 
port- 
ing. 

Total  cir- 
culation 
per  issue. 

Aggregate 
number  of 
copies  is- 
sued dur- 
ing the 
census 
year. 

Num- 
ber. 

Total  cir- 
culation 
per  issue. 

Num- 
ber. 

Total 
circula- 
tion per 

issue. 

Num- 
ber. 

Total  cir- 
culation 
per  issue. 

Num- 
ber. 

Total  cir- 
culation 
per  issue. 

Num- 
ber. 

Total  cir- 
culation 
per  issue. 

Num- 
ber. 

Total  cir- 
culation 
per  issue. 

Num- 
ber. 

Total  cir- 
culation 
per  issue. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

1860 

21,394 
18,226 
14,901 
11,314 
5,871 
4  051 

139,939,229 
106,889,334 

68,147,619 
3  31,779,686 

20,842,475 
a3, 663, 409 

'5,142,177 

10.32.5.143.188 
2  7.8.5i;,02.S.749 
4,669,217,730 
2,087,848,209 
1,508,548,250 
927,951,548 
426,409,978 

2,452 
2,226 
1,610 
971 
574 
387 
254 

21,079,130 
15,102,1.56 
8,387,188 
3,566,395 
2,601,647 
1,478,435 
758,484 

68 
62 
34 
73 

107 
86 

115 

• 

296,194 
228,610 
60,067 
68,086 
155,105 
107,170 
76,712 

646 
637 
194 
133 
115 
79 
31 

2,937,464 

2,832,868 

561,743 

3  264,910 

247,197 

175,165 

53,611 

16,046 
12,979 
10,814 
8,633 
4,295 
3,173 
1,902 

36,732,037 
34,242,052 
28,954,616 
316,266,830 
10,594,643 
7,581,930 
2,944,629 

2,500 

1,817 

1,734 

1,167 

622 

280 

100 

64,  .306, 165 

37,. 869, 897 

18,632,723 

3  8,139,881 

5,660,843 

3,411,959 

740; 651 

353* 
237 
226 
116 

49 

30 

19 

11,709,655 

11,067,422 

8,124,500 

31,964,049 

211,670 

101,000 

25,876 

340 
268 
290 
221 
109 

2,878,594 
5,546,329 
3,436,883 
1,359,535 
1,381,470 

1850 

2,626 

lOO 

496,845 

1  Includes  publications  issued  biweekly,  bimonthly,  semimonthly,  etc.  .,.       « .  j     .       ,. 

'  Obtained  for  each  class  of  publication  by  multiplying  the  average  circulation  for  each  Issue  by  the  number  of  issues  during  the  year. 

3 The  circulation  of  5  weeklies,  1  semiweekly,  14  monthUes,  and  12  quarterlies,  not  reported  separately,  amounting  to  150,000,  is  given  only  for  "all  classes." 

' Circulation  for  16  publications,  amounting  to  807,750,  is  given  only  for  "all  classes." 

'Circulation  for  6  publications,  amounting  to  47,500,  is  given  only  for  "all  classes." 

Table  51.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— AVERAGE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE,  BY  PERIOD  OF  ISSUE: 

1850  TO  1905. 


Year. 

All  classes. 

Daily.    . 

Triweekly. 

Semiweekly. 

Weekly. 

Monthly. 

Quarterly. 

1905 

6,641 
6,865 
4,573 
2,809 
.3,550 
3,373 
2,036 

8,597 
6,784 
5,209 
3,673 
4,532 
3,820 
2,986 

6,107 
3,687 
1,473 

933 
1,450 
1,246 

668 

4,554 
4,447 
2,896 
1,992 
2,160 
2,217 
1,726 

2,441 
2,638 
2,678 
1,884 
2,467 
2,390 
1,648 

25,722 
20,842 
10,746 
6,973 
9,086 
12, 186 
7,407 

33,172 

1900 

46, 698 

1890 •         

36,109 

1880 

16,931 

1870 

4,  .320 

1860 

3,367 

1850 

1,362 

If  the  changes  in  circulation  of  the  principal  classes 
of  publication  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
average  circulation,  the  most  conspicuous  increase,  as 


might  be  expected  from  the  facts  already  presented, 
is  generally  in  the  monthly  class.  In  a  period  of 
slightly  more  than  half  a  century  the  average  circula- 
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tion  of  all  classes  of  publications  has  approximately 
tripled.  This  proportion  holds  good  in  the  daily  class, 
but  not  in  the  weekly,  where  the  average  increase  per 
issue  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  one-half.  In  the 
monthly  class,  however,  the  average  for  1905  is  con- 
siderably more  than  three  times  that  for  1850. 

Tiie  relation  of  proportion  of  total  number  of  publi- 
cations in  each  class  to  proportion  of  total  circulation 
is  naturally  of  greatest  interest  for  the  three  main 
classes — daily,  weekly,  and  monthly.     In  the  case  of 


the  daily  class  the  proportions  of  each  are  roughlythe 
same  in  1905  as  they  were  in  1850,  though  showing 
some  intermediate  change.  The  weekly,  which  con- 
tributed three-fourths  of  all  publications  and  more 
than  half  of  all  circulation  in  1850,  in  1905  still  con- 
tributed nearly  three-fourths  of  the  publications,  but 
only  one-fourth  of  the  circulation,  w'hile  the  monthly, 
reporting  a  small  proportion  of  each  in  1850,  in  1905 
still  contributed  but  a  small  part  of  the  pubhcations, 
but  nearly  half  the  total  circulation. 


Table  52.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NUMBER  AND  AGGREGATE  CIRCULA- 
TION PER  ISSUE,  BY  PERIOD  OF  ISSUE;  1850  TO  1905. 


1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870      , 

186U 

1850 

PERIOD   OF  ISSUE. 

Num.- 
ber. 

Aggre- 
gate 
circu- 
lation 
per 
issue. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aggre- 
gate 
circu- 
lation 
per 
issue. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aggre- 
gate 
circu- 
lation 
per 
issue. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aggre- 
gate 

crreu- 

lation 
per 

issue. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aggre- 
gate 
circu- 
lation 
per 
issue. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aggre- 
gate 
circu- 
lation 
per 
issue. 

I 

: 

Num- 
ber. 

Aggre- 
gate 
circu- 
lation 
per. 
issue. 

Total 

100.0 

300.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

noo.  0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

noo.o 

noo.o 

noo.o 

"109.X0 

Dailv 

11.5 
0.3 
3.0 
70.3 
11.7 
1.6 
1.6 

16.1 
0.2 
2.1 
26.2 
46.0 
8.4 
2.0 

12.2 
0.3 
3.5 
71.2 
10.0 
1.3 
1.5 

14.1 
0.2 
2.7 
32.0 
35.4 
10.4 
6.2 

10.8 
0.2 
1.3 
72.6 
11.6 
1.5 
2.0 

12.3 
0.1 
0.8 
42.6 
27.4 
11.9 
5.0 

8.6 
0.6 
1.2 
76.3 
10.3 
1.0 
2.0 

11.2 

0.2 

10.8 

151.2 

125.6 

16.2 

4.3 

9.8 
1.8 
2.0 
73.2 
10.6 
0.8 
1.8 

12  6 
0.8 
1.2 
50.8 
27.1 
1.0 
6.6 

10.0 
2.1 
2.0 

78.3 
6.9 
0.7 

10.8 
0.8 
1.3 
66.5 
26.0 
0.7 
5.9 

10.1 
4.6 
1.2 

75.3 
40 
0.8 
40 

Triweekly                                                     

1  5 

Weekly                                       

67. '3 

Quarterly                  .               .        

0.6 
10.0 

1  The  circulation  of  5  weeklies,  1  semiweekly,  14  monthlies,  and  12  quarterlies,  not  reported  separately,  amo  anting  to  160,000,  is  given  only  for '  ■  all  classes." 
■  2  Circulation  for  16  publications,  amounting  to  807,750,  is  given ^for  "  all  classes." 
8  Circulation  for  5  publications,  amounting  to  47,600,  is  given  only  for  "  all  classes." 


Table  o3. — Newspapers  and  periodicals — rank  of  states  and  terri- 
tories, by  aggregate  circulation  per  issue:  1905. 


STATE   OR  TERRITORY. 


New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Maine 

Indiana 

Tennessee 

Minnesota 

Michigan 

Iowa 

California 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Texas 

New  Jersey 

Kentucky 

Colorado 

Virginia 

Georgia 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

Washington 

North  Carolina 

Connecticut 

Oregon 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Alabama .'.. 

Arkansas 

West  Virginia 

South  Dakota 

New  Hampshire . 

North  Dakota 

Ehode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Missi! 
Utah 

Florida 

Vermont 

Montana 

Indian  Territory 

Idaho 

Delaware 

Wyoming 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Nevada 


Month- 
lies. 


1 

4 
3 
7 
5 
6 
2 
9 
19 
10 
8 
11 
12 
13 
15 
18 
20 
17 
22 
16 
21 
24 
14 
23 
25 
31 
29 
26 
37 
33 
41 
30 
39 
28 
27 
35 
34 
42 
43 
32 
36 
38 
44 
46 
48 
46 
40 
47 


THE    DAILY. 

In  1905  the  daily  newspaper  responded  to  conditions 
differing  greatly  from  those  that  existed  in  1850  and  for 
many  years  thereafter.  As  late  as  1880  crude  mechani- 
cal appliances  permitted  but  slow  production,  and  trans- 
portation facilities  were  poor  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  present  period.  The  circulation  of  the  daily 
was  thus  necessarily  confined  to  a  limited  area  in  prox- 
imity to  the  publishing  office.  These  drawbacks  have 
in  large  measure  disappeared.  With  improved  trans- 
portation facilities  the  daily  has  extended  the  area  from 
which  it  draws  patronage  200  or  300  miles,  and  thus 
possesses  in*  this  period  what  might  be  termed  a  much 
greater  "radius  of  action."  Furthermore,  within 
twenty  years  the  revolution  in  mechanical  produc- 
tion has  resulted  in  changes  so  far-reaching  that  they 
also  influence  greatly  the  weekly  and  the  monthly. 
The  daily,  however,  because  most  frequently  issued,  is 
most  responsive  to  mechanical  changes.  The  practi- 
cal adaptation  of  typecasting  machines  to  the  needs 
of  daily  papers  has  enabled  publishers  to  increase  the 
amount  of  type  set  without  increasing  expense,  and 
to  avoid  the  constant  replenishment  of  expensive 
material. 

In  1900  typesetting  .machines  were  found  in  the 
offices  of  all  the  larger  dailies  and  some  of  the  smaller 
ones.  In  1905  their  use  had  extended  to  nearly  all 
daily  newspapers  wherever  located,  and  to  many  other 
classes  of  nublications. 
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Tabie  54.— newspapers  AND  PERIODICALS— AGGREGATE  CIRCri,ATION  PER  ISSUE  OF  JAILIES,  WITH  PER 
CEXT  OF  INCREASE  AND  PER  CENT  WHICH  CIRCULATION  IN  EACH  DIVISION  FORMS  OF  TOTAL  DAILY 
CIRCULATION,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905. 


AGGREG.ITE   CIRCUL.ITION   PER 

ISSLE. 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE. 

PER  CENT 

OF  TOTAL. 

DIVISION. 

1905 

1900 

1880 

ISSO       j 

1 

1900    1    1890 

to      1      to 
1905        1900 

INKO 

to 
1890 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

Continental  United  States     

21.079.130 

15,102,156 

8,387,188 

3,566,395 

39.6         8D.1 

135.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  10,683,213 

7,625.061 
712.873 

5,  ly-f,  529 
706,091 
863,602 

4,242,492 
417,  278 

2,669,904 
443, 185 
614, 329 

2,027,065 
267,299 
890,330 
1,51,739 
229,962 

40.  r 

37.4 
36.4 
38.5 
56.7 

79.7 
70.8 
94.6 
59.3 
40.6 

109.3 
66.1 
199.9 
192. 1 
167.1 

50.7 
4.7 

33.6 
4.6 
6.4 

50.5 
4.7 
34  4 

4.7 
5.7 

50.6 
5.0 

31.8 
5.3 
7.3 

56.8 

South  ,\tlnntic 

'         979,615 

.    .                 '     7,0,S5.2.S.i 

7.5 
25.0 

;         977,H« 

4.3 

l.,S53.149 

6.4 

In  1905,  84.3  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  circulation 
per  issue  of  daily  newspapers  was  concentrated  in  the 
states  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  divisions, 
as  compared  with  81.8  per  cent  contributed  by  these 
states  in  1880,  suggesting  a  tendency  toward  slow  con- 
centration. The  North  Atlantic  division  alone  contrib- 
uted a  slightly  greater  circulation  per  issue  than  that  of 
all  the  other  geographic  divisions  combined ;  although 
decidedly  greater  in  ISSO,  the  division  practically  main- 
tained in  1905  the  same  proportion  contributed  in  1900 
and  also  in  1 890 .  The  prominence  of  the  North  Atlantic 
division  in  the  circulation  of  daily  newspapers  is  prob- 
ably due  principally  to  the  presence  of  numerous  large 
cities,  density  of  population,  and  ease  of  communica- 
tion. Such  national  or  general  circulation  as  is 
secured  by  daily  papers  falls  principally  to  the  daihes 
of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia— Chicago  being 
the  only  large  city  in  another  geographic  group  secur- 
ing similar  patronage  to  any  extent. 

IIap  21. States  showing  specified  per  cent  of  increase  in  aggregate 
circulation  per  issue  of  dailies:  1900  to  1905. 


3 UNDER  25   PERCENT 
gg^25    TO     BO      "         " 
^50    AND    OVER 


The  changes  which  have  occurred  from  1900  to 
1905  in  the  practical  details  of  administration  of 
daily  newspapers  are  stated  by  leading  publishers  to 
have  been  principally  growth  in  circulation  and  a 
decided  increase  in  the  number  of  pages  per  issue. 
Advertising,  and  not  additional  reading  matter,  is 
responsible   for    the   increase   in   number    of   pages. 


In  some  cases  this  increase  has  been  so  great  as  to 
represent  an  annual  average  increase  of  from  one  to 
three  pages  per  issue.  In  the  case  of  pubHcations 
in  which  the  circulation  was  aheady  very  large, 
notably  some  of  the  more  popular  newspapers  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  this  increase 
was  not  attended  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
profits.  It  will  be  recalled  that  some  consideration 
was  given  to  this  important  subject  in  the  report 
upon  printing  and  pubhshing  at  the  Twelfth  Census.' 
It  was  there  pointed  out,  upon  the  authority  of  pub- 
hshers  of  newspapers  having  large  circulation,  that  Miy 
material  increase  in  sales  beyond  that  reported 'in 
1900  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  rate 
charged  per  line  would  eliminate  all  profit  upon 
advertising  and  inevitably  tend  toward  a  definite 
loss  upon  the  cheaper  grades  of  advertising.  It  is 
stated  that  by  1905  in  some  instances  actual  loss  had 
been  avoided  only  by  a  minor  increase  of  rates.  In 
general,  however,  there  has  been  no  advance  in  the 
charge  for  advertising,  and  if  circulation  continues 
to  increase  the  publishers  of  newspapers  having  verj- 
large  circulation  must  confront  the  culmination  of 
these  problems  during  the  period  which  elapses 
before  the  census  of  1910.  In  general,  it  appears 
to  be  a  fact  that  the  period  under  discussion  in  this 
report  has  been  one  of  unexcelled  prosperity  for  news- 
papers having  advertising  rates  commensurate  with 
circulation,  but,  as  above  suggested,  many  publica- 
tions which  were  reputed  to  be  most  prosperous  in 
reahty  found  the  period  one  of  decreasing  profit 
in  the  face  of  a  steadily  increasing  business. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  this  census  to  report 
separately  the  Sunday  issue  of  daily  papers,  but  this 
was  found  to  be  impracticable  because  such  a  segrega- 
tion would  disarrange  the  aggregate  circulation  per 
issue  of  the  daily  paper  in  the  same  way  as  the  separate 
tabulation  of  any  other  day  of  the  week.  It  is  inter- 
estino',  however,  to  observe  that  the  Sunday  edition 
of  daihes  in  1905  amounted  to  il, 539, 021  per  issue, 
contributed  by  456  papers. 


1  Twelfth  Census,  Manufactures,  Part  III,  page  1044. 
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Table  55.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE  OP  DAILIES  IN  THE  TEN 
LEADING  STATES,  WITH  PER  GENT  OP  TOTAL  DAILY  CIRCULATION  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1880  TO  1905. 


AGGKEGATE  CIKCIILATION  j-KB  ISSUE. 


1905 


1900 


1890 


1880 


PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  FOB 
THE  DOTTED  STATES. 


1905       1900       1890      1880 


Total  for  10  states 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Ohio 

Missouri 

California 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Minnesota 


16,590,335 


11,921,621 


6,467,601 


2,786,950 


78.7 


78.9 


77.1 


4,695,885 
3,676,999 
2,013,115 
1,458,967 
1,376,460 

1,136,174 
689,779 
549,383 
535,740 
457,833 


3,896,967 
1,917,426 
1,449,087 
1,130,820 
1,224,715 

810,492 
476,596 
370,848 
345,404 
300,266 


2,119,101 

1,241,614 

774,486 

446,781 

499,712 

428,094 
399,454 
212,975 
166,051 
180,433 


996,561 
678,227 
270,923 
280,399 
216,336 

122,660 
167,814 
62,839 
72,698 
28,493 


22.3 
17.4 
9.6 
6.9 
6.5 

5.4 
3.3 
2.6 
2.5 
2.2 


26.8 
12.7 
9.6 
7.5 
8.1 

5.4 
3.1 
2.6 
2.3 
2.0 


25.3 
14.8 
9.2 
5.3 
6.0 

5.1 
4.8 
2.5 
2.0 
2.2 


78.1 

27.9 
16.2 
7.6 
7.9 
6.1 

8.4 

4.4 
1.8 
2.0 
0.8 


Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  four-fifths  of  the  aggregate  circulation  per  issue 
of  all  classes  in  10  states.  It  is  significant  that  the 
10  states  contributing  the  largest  daily  circulation  are 
the  same  as  those  noted  for  the  total  circulation,  with 
the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  California  and 
Michigan  for  Maine  and  Tennessee.  Furthermore,  the 
proportion  contributed  to  total  daily  circulation  by 
the  10  states  was  practically  the  same  as  the  propor- 
tion contributed  by  the  10  largest  producers  to  aggregate 
circulation.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  proportion  for 
daily  circulation  remains  practically  unchanged,  since 
it  has  varied  but  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  in  twenty- 
five  years.  Within  the  group,  however,  one  marked 
change  has  occurred;  the  proportion  of  aggregate  daily 
circulation  contributed  by  the  leader,  New  York,  has 
shown  a  decided  decrease  since  1880. 

Map  22. —  Ten  states  hamng  greatest  aggregate  circulation  per  issue 
of  dailies:  1905. 


The  10  states  which  proved  to  be  the  largest  produ- 
oers  of  daily  circulation  in  1905  have  contributed  prac- 
tically the  same  proportion  of  the  total  circulation 
since  1850.  In  that  year  their  aggregate  formed  75.1 
per  cent  of  the  total.  If,  however,  the  10  largest  pro- 
ducers of  daily  circulation  at  each  census  be  selected, 
it  is  evident  that  an  interesting  evolution  in  decen- 
tralization has  been  in  progress,  since  a  dechne  appears 
in  the  proportion  which  the   total   daily  circulation 


reported  by  such  states  bears  to  the  aggregate  for 
the  United  States.  The  proportion  contributed  at 
each  census  was  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

1905 78.7 

1900 78.9 

1890 ; 77.1 

1880 8L1 

1870 82.0 

I860 84.9 

1850 , 90.5 

Four  states  prominent  in  all  classes  of  newspaper 
and  periodical  production — New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  and  Ohio — were  numbered  among  the 
leaders  at  every  census  during  the  fifty-five  year  period : 
and  the  total  number  of  states  which  were  included 
among  the  10  leaders  at  any  census  from  1850  to  1905 
was  but  16. 

In  1850,  the  10  leading  states  contributed  90.5  per 
cent  of  the  total.  These  states,  in  order  of  importance  of 
product,  were  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  Ohio^  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Virginia 
(including  West  Virginia),  Tennessee,  and  Missouri. 
To  supply  91.5  per  cent,  in  1905,  21  states  were  re- 
quired, or  practically  half  of  the  total  number. 

The  remarkable  change  which  has  occurred  in  daily 
circulation  in  fifty-five  years  is  further  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  1850  the  remaining  9.5  per  cent  was 
concentrated  in  14  states,  including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, so  that  the  entire  daily  circulation  of  the  United 
States  was  contributed  by  24  of  the  36  (including  the 
District  of  Columbia)  states  and  territories.  The  states 
which  possessed  no  daily  newspapers  in  1850  were  Ar- 
kansas, Delaware,  Florida,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas,  and  all  the  ter- 
ritories then  organized — Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  Ore- 
gon, and  Utah.  In  1905  the  total  daily  circulation  per 
issue  in  the  states  and  territories  which  contributed 
none  in  1850  was  1,446,686.  There  are  17  states  and 
territories  which  have  been  created  since  1850  out  of 
territory  not  then  organized  or  forming  part  of  the 
4  territories  then  existing.  These  17  states  and,  terri- 
tories contributed,  in  1905,  1,575,995  aggregate  daily 
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circulation  per  issue.  It  would  be  difficult  to  offer  a 
more  vivid  illustration  of  the  changes  which  have  been 
in  progress  during  half  a  centuiy. 

Map  23.— State*  contributing  90.5  per  cent  of  total  circulation  per 
issue  of  dailies:  1850. 


Map  24:.— States  contributing  91.5  per  cent  of  total  circulation  per 
issue  of  dailies:  1905. 


Circulation  contributed  iy  large  cities. — ^As  might  be 
expected  from  its  preeminence  in  population,  New 
York  reported  in  1905  more  than  double  the  number  of 
daily  papers  contributed  by  any  other  city,  the  total 
number  being  evenly  divided  between  morning  and 
evening  papers. 

Three  cities  (Cincinnati,  Newark,  and  Louisville)  out 
of  the  26  specified  in  the  table,  or  practically  one-eighth 
of  the  total  number,  reported  a  decrease  in  circulation 
from  1900  to  1905,  as  compared  with  but  1  (Jersey  City) 
from  1890  to  1900.  The  decrease  in  at  least  2  of  these 
cities  is  directly  attributable  to  the  increasing  circula- 
tion secured  by  daily  papers  pubUshed  in  larger  near-by 
cities — a  tendency  which  has  been  noted  in  previous 
reports,  and  which  seems  likely  to  increase. 


Table  5Q.— Newspapers  and  periodicals— number,  classified  as 
morning  and  evening  editions,  and  aggregate  and  average  circulation 
per  issue  of  dailies,  for  twenty-six  leading  cities:  1880  to  1905. 


New  York,  N.Y. 


Chicago,  lU. 


Philadelphia,  Pa . 


St.  Louis,  Mo . 


Census. 


Boston,  Mass 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Buflalo,  N.  Y. 


San  Francisco,  CaJ 


Cinemnati,  Ohio. 


Pittshurg,  Pa.. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Detroit,  Mich.. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. , 


Washington,  D.  C . 


Newark,  N.  J. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.. 


LooisviUe,  Ky. 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
190O 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 


Total. 


13 
11 
13 

8 

11 
12 
10 
7 

29 
23 
21 
21 

16 
13 
14 
12 

11 
11 
10 


Morn- 
ing. 


Even- 
ing. 


Aggregate 
circulation 
per  issue. 


3, 492, 189 

2,732,089 

1,781,001 

814,380 

1,630,914 

1,099,555 

644,000 

220,577 

1,396,797 

1,008,752 

804,008 

375, 274 

584,239 
373,030 
238,525 
99,364 

1,061,314 
761,039 
466, 471 
221,315 

273,702 
232,252 
133,510 
128,643 

343, 576 
258,473 
133,800 
48,730 

288,828 
217,989 
120,800 
26,100 

353,598 
304,185 
286,912 
143,232 

460,370 
516, 708 
213,500 
117,549 

453,540 
421,741 
232,462 
111,001 

120,664 
96,360 
73,900 
37,565 

258,300 

207, 110 

134,388 

41,533 

210,873 
132, 805 
63,2U0 
24,300 

113,162 
100,848 
62,651 
34,500 

70,909 
71,832 
60,600 
18,300 

29,406 
19,580 
28,300 
11,176 

107,625 
136,950 
95,100 
22,215 


Average 
circula- 
tion per 
issue. 


46,663 
47, 105 
32,382 
24,678 

47,968 
29,718 
23,852 
12,254 

66,514 
48,036 
33,500 
15,636 

38,949 
28,695 
15,902 
11,040 

76,808 
47,565 
38,873 
20,120 

24,882 
25,806 
19,073 
14,294 

26,429 
23, 498 
10,292 
6,091 

26,267 
18, 166 
12,080 
3,729 

12,193 
13,225 
13, 662 
6,821 

28,773 
39, 747 
15,250 
9,798 

41,231 
38,340 
23,246 
12,333 

■  15,083 
10,707 
8,211 
3,757 

28,700 
25,889 
16,799 
6,922 

17,573 
12,073 
6,320 
3,471 

22,632 

12,606 

15,663 

6,900 

23,636 

23,944 

8,433 

3,050 

14,703 
9,790 
7,075 
5,588 

13,453 

17,119 

19,020 

4,443 
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Table  56. — Nnospapers  and  periodicals — number,  classified  as 
morning  and  evening  editions,  and  aggregate  and  average  circulation 
per  issue  of  dailies,  for  twenty-six  leading  cities:  1880  to  1905 — Con. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.i  ... 
Providence,  R.I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo.i . . . 
Bt.  Paul,  Minn 

Bochester,  N.  Y.i . . . 
Denver,  Colo.i 


Omaha,  Nebr.i 


Census. 

NUMBEE 

Total. 

Morn- 
ing. 

Even- 
ing. 

1905 
1900 
1890 

11 

9 
9 

5 
6 

4 

6 
3 
5 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

5 
3 
3 

5 

2 
1 

1 
2 

3 
2 
2 
3 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

9 
9 
7 
4 

4 
4 
3 
3 

5 
6 
4 

1 

1905 
1900 
1890 

9 
9 
9 

4 
4 
6 

5 
5 
3 

1905 

1900 

■  1890 

1880 

7 
7 
7 
6 

4 
2 
3 
3 

3 
6 
4 
3 

1905 
1900 
1890 

6 

7 

7 

2 

4 

0 

5 

1905 
1900 
1890 

9 

7 
5 

3 
2 
3 

6 
5 
2 

1905 
1900 
1890 

7 

8 
8 

4 
4 
2 

3 
4 
6 

Aggregate 
circulation 
per  issue. 


Average 
circula- 
tion per 
issue. 


207, 812 
137, 906 
92,323 

85, 492 
76,000 
52,000 
29,900 

228,910 
135,698 
64, 213 
35,687 

399,007 
226,252 
130,700 

177,839 

114, 446 

67,850 

19,893 


65, 276 

138,576 

104, 485 

48,000 

104,706 
80,740 
60,329 


18,892 
15,323 
10,258 

17,098 

25,333 

17,333 

5,980 

25,434 
15,078 
9,173 
8,897 

44,334 
25, 139 
14, 522 

25,406 
16,349 
9,693 
3,316 

18, 128 
12, 641 
9,325 

15,397 

14,926 

9,600 

14,958 

10,093 

7,641 


1  Not  reported  separately  in  1880. 

In  number  and  circulation  the  daily  newspapers  of 
most  of  the  smaller  cities  have  held  their  own  against 
the  dailies  of  the  larger  cities.  Dailies  now  flourish 
in  communities  which  not  many  years  since  would 
have  been  regarded  as  incapable  of  supporting  publi- 
cations of  this  class.  Obviously,  the  prosperity  and 
increasing  wealth  of  such  communities  are  the  causes 
of  this  change. 

Table  57. — Per  cent  which  number  and  aggregate  circulation  per 
issue  of  dailies  in  twenty-six  leading  cities  form  of  the  corresponding 
totals  for  the  United  States:  1880  to  1905. 


Number. 

Per  cent 

ot  total 

lor 

.  United 

States, 

AGGUEGATE   CIR- 
CULATION PER  ISSUE. 

CENSUS. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
ol  total 

for 
United 
States. 

1905 

360 
332 
309 
217 

14.7 
14  9 
19.2 
22.3 

12,701,117 
9,656,314 
6,143,819 
2,581,134 

60  3 

1900 

63.9 

1890 

1880 ; 

73.3 
72.4 

Fostered  by  favorable  conditions,  the  daily  papers 
published  elsewhere  than  in  the  26  leading  cities  have 
steadily  increased  their  proportion  of  the  total  number 
of  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  since  1890.  In 
circulation,  indeed,  a  contribution  by  the  dailies  pub- 
lished in  the  26  largest  cities  of  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  total  daily  circulation  per  issue  in  1880  and  1890, 
has  shrunk  to  three-fifths.  The  changes  thus  noted 
have  been  continuous  and  very  pronounced. 


This  fact  prompts  further  inquiry  concerning  the 
progress  which  dailies  in  large  cities  have  made.  Has 
average  circulation  of  what  may  be  termed  for  purposes 
of  distinction  "metropolitan  daily  newspapers"  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  population  ? 

Table  58. — Number  and  average  circulation  of  daily  newspapers  f err 
twenty-five  leading  cities :  ^  1880  to  1905. 


1905 

1900 

1890 

2  1880 

331 

313,863,197 

37,304 

554, 628 

309 

12,523,627 

30,263 

600,945 

288 

9,296,676 

20,336 

371,867 

196 

Population 

Average  circulation    

6,093,389 
12,438 

Average  population 

304, 669 

1  No  population  sliown  for  San  Francisco  in  1905,  hence  omitted. 

2  Figures  for  only  20  of  tlie  leading  cities,  5  not  reported  separately. 

3  Population  for  1905  is  that  estimated  by  this  Bureau  as  of  June  1,  1904. 

By  utihzing  estimates  of  population  in  1905,  it 
appears  that  the  average  circulation  per  issue  of  the 
large  city  dailies  increased  at  each  census  year  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  average  population,  thus  reflect- 
ing not  only  a  generous  advance  in  local  patronage,  but 
the  extension  already  noted,  of  extra-urban  circulation. 

Furthermore,  the  aggregate  circulation  of  daily 
papers  in  the  group  here  considered  increased  .with 
noteworthy  rapidity,  having  grown  about  fivefold  from 
1880  to  1905.  In  the  former  year  the  daily  papers 
sufiiced  for  but  one  in  three  persons,  while  in  1905  the 
total  circulation  per  issue  of  dailies  was  almost  sufii- 
cient  to  supply  one  copy  to  each  inhabitant. 

Returning,  therefore,  to  the  fact,  shown  in  Table  57, 
of  the  shrinking  proportion  of  product  contributed  by 
the  obviously  prosperous  daily  pubhcations  of  the  26 
leading  cities,  it  is  clear  that  the  increase  in  number  and 
circulation  of  daily  papers  in  small  cities  and  large 
towns  must  have  been  in  progress  to  a  noteworthy 
degree  in  order  to  contribute  a  greater  increase  than 
that  contributed  by  the  metropolitan  group. 

This  result  has  been  made  possible  by  the  advance  in 
mechanical  appliances  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  called,  and  especially  by  pubhc  opinion  in  smaller 
urban  communities,  which  shows  an  increasing  tend- 
ency to  regard  the  daily  newspaper  as  a  local  necessity 
and  the  standard  and  evidence  of  progress. 

In  such  instances  and  in  many  others  also  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  daily  newspaper  reaps  somewhat  uncertain 
profits.  In  this  industry  to  a  noteworthy  degree  the 
saving  secured  by  utilizing  new  inventions  is  devoted  to 
increased  size  and  improved  appearance  of  the  publica- 
tion itself,  so  that  in  the  end  the  public  rather  than  the 
publisher  is  the  beneficiary. 

THE    WEEKLY. 

In  character  of  product  the  weekly  class  occupies  a 
position  midway  between  the  daily  and  the  monthly, 
while  the  daily  must  be  regarded  as  distinctively  a 
news  medium,  and  the  monthly  as  distinctively  a  liter- 
ary medium;  but  at  the  present  tune  both  show  a 
tendency  to  extend  their  arbitrary  boundaries,  and  the 
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weekly  in  some  respects  is  suffering  from  these  inroads. 
Although  the  aggregate  weekly  circulation  is  not  grow- 
ing as  fast  as  that  of  either  the  daily  or  the  monthly, 
it  has  shown  a  steady  increase  at  each  census  from 
1850  to  1905.  From  1850  to  1860,  for  example,  the 
aggregate  circulation  per  issue  of  weekly  publications 
more  than  doubled,  but  at  no  time  since  that  decade 
has  so  great  a  proportion  of  increase  occurred.  It  is 
likely  that  the  period  of  greatest  increase  in  weekly 
circulation  has  passed. 

In  1850  the  North  Atlantic  states  produced  prac- 
tically two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  weekly  circulation 
per  issue.  New  England  alone  contributing  one-fifth; 
but  in  1905  the  entire  North  Atlantic  group  reported 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  weekly  circula- 
tion. 

Weekly  pubhcations  may  be  divided  into  tlu-ee  gen- 
eral classes.  Naturally  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  country  weekly,  the  second  is  the  city  weekly 
(devoted  to  special  topics,  whether  literary,  pictorial, 
or  comic),  and  the  third  is  the  trade  pubUcation.  It 
is  probably  a  fact  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
residents  of  nu-al  communities — the  agricultural  ele- 
ment in  particular,  dweUing  upon  the  6,000,000  farms 
of  the  United  States — are  readers  of  daihes  or  month- 
hes,  although  the  number  of  such  readers  is  doubtless 
steadily  increasing  with  the  extension  of  the  rural  free 
deUvery.  They  are,  however,  ahnost  without  excep- 
tion, attentive  readers  of  the  local  weekly,  from  which 
they  secure  both  their  news  and  their  politics.     On 


the  other  hand,  the  dwellers  iu  large  towns  and  cities 
patronize  the  dailies  and  monthHes  and  piuchase  few 
or  no  weekly  pubhcations. 

Map  25. — States  showing  specified  per  cent  of  increase  in  aggregate 
circulation  per  issue  of  weeklies:  1900  to  1905. 


JUNDER    25  PERCENT 
]  25    TO     50       • 
SZ^O   AND    OVER 

Analysis  of  the  circulation  of  the  weekly  by  the 
separation  of  the  states  into  two  general  classes — 
urban  and  rural — shows  that  there  has  been  a  more 
marked  iucrease  in  weekly  circulation  iu  m-ban  states. 
This  seems  to  be  due  to  certain  exceptional  pubhca- 
tions, having  a  hterary  or  pictorial  character,  with 
very  large  general  circulation,  for  the  rural  states 
report  a  far  larger  number  of  weekly  pubhcations  than 
the  urban  states,  and  this  number  is  increasing  very 
rapidly. 


Tabib  59.— newspapers  AND  PERIODICALS— AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE  OF  WEEKLIES,  WITH 
PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE,  AND  PER  CENT  WHICH  CIRCULATION  IN  EACH  DIVISION  FORMS  OF  TOTAL 
WEEKLY  CIRCULATION,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905. 


AGGEEGATE  CIECITLATION  PEE   ISSUE. 

PEE 

CENT    OF   IN- 
CREASE. 

PEE  CENT 

OP  TOTAL. 

DmsioN. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

1880 

to 
1890 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

Continental  United  States 

36,732,037 

34,242,052 

28,954,515 

16,266,830 

7.3 

1&3 

78  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Nortli  Atlantic 

Sootli  Atlantic                                                                  

13,441,299 
1,937,147 

16,391,262 
3,207,176 
1,755,153 

13,802,877 
1,831,958 

14,098,698 
3,063,191 
1,445,328 

12,339,204 
1,570,909 

11,510,530 
2,375,794 
1,158,078 

8,048,784 
890,337 

5,825,490 
959,341 
542,878 

12.6 
5.7 

16.3 
4.7 

21.4 

11.9 
16.6 
22.5 
2a9 
24.8 

5a  3 

76.4 
97.6 
147.6 
113  3 

36.6 
5.3 
446 

a? 

4.8 

40.3 
5.4 
4L2 

a9 

42 

42.6 
5.4 
39.8 

a2 

40 

49.5 
5.5 

Nortli  Central 

35.8 

Sontli  Central 

5.9 

Western 

as 

1  Decrease. 


Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  largest  weekly 
circulation  per  issue  in  1905  was  not  reported  by  the 
North  Atlantic  division.  In  that  year,  as  well  as  iu 
1900,  the  North  Central  division  contributed  the 
largest  proportion,  having  taken  the  lead  from  the 
North  Atlantic  in  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900. 
Moreover,  the  North  Atlantic  division  for  the  first  time 
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showed  signs  of  decrease,  reporting  an  aggregate 
weekly  circulation  shghtly  less  iu  1905  than  at  the 
previous  census.  The  large  group  of  populous  states 
iu  the  North  Central  division  contributed  the  most 
liberal  patronage  to  the  weekly,  and  the  proportion  is 
steadily  iucreasiug  at  the  expense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
group. 
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Table  60.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE  OF  WEEKLIES  IN  THE  TEN 
LEADING  STATES,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  WEEKLY  CIRCULATION  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1880 
TO  1905. 


STATE. 

AGGREGATE  CIECU1.ATI0N  PEE  ISSUE. 

PEK  CENT  OP  TOTAL  FOE  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

Total  for  10  states        

25,765,777 

24,335,658 

20,633,422 

12,005,761 

70.1 

71.1 

71.3 

73  8 

New  York          .  .                                     

5,475,689 
5,325,741 
4,671,043 
2,766,811 
1,814,457 

1,475,984 
1,167,294 
1, 151, 145 
1,015,146 
902,467 

6,997,099 
3,691,954 
3,866,983 
2,411,172 
1,862,856 

2,066,369 

1,105,666 

908, 478 

653,507 

771,574 

6,347,827 
3,135,664 
3,437,663 
1,996,400 
1,346,714 

1,802,125 
795,077 
618,563 
596,089 
657,300 

4,253,908 
1,998,340 
1,527,042 
1,328,133 
645,747 

1,089,515 
449,650 
167,206 
230,141 
316,179 

14.9 
14.5 
12.7 
7.5 
4.9 

4.0 
3.2 
3.1 
2.8 
2.5 

20.4 
10.8 
11.3 
7.0 
5.5 

6.0 
3.2 
2.7 
1.9 
2.3 

21.9 
10.8 
11.9 
6.9 
4.7 

6.2 
2.7 
1.8 
2.1 
2.3 

26  1 

lUinois 

9  4 

Ohio 

Missouri 

4  0 

6.7 

TWinnpsntn '. . ,  . 

1  0 

Since  the  weekly  secures  jts  great  aggregate  circu- 
lation by  the  contribution  of  many  thousand  publica- 
tions scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  it  is  less 
subject  to  concentration  in  certain  states  than  are 
publications  of  any  other  class.  Not  only  will  a  list 
of  the  10  states  which  contributed  the  largest  circu- 
lation of  weekly  publications  in  1905  be  found  to  differ 
somewhat  from  the  lists  of  states  contributing  the 
largest  aggregate  circulation  and  the  largest  daily 
circulation,  but  it  will  appear,  also,  that  the  contri- 
bution of  these  states  to  the  total  weekly  circulation 
is  considerably  less  than  their  contribution  to  the  total 
of  the  other  classes.  Moreover,  the  proportion  of  total 
circulation  of  the  weekly  contributed  by  these  states 
is  decreasing,  audit  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion, 
already  suggested,  that  the  weekly  is  primarily  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  rural  sections,  and  that  it  will  never 
be  supplanted  in  that  capacity.  Indeed,  there  may 
be  even  less  concentration  in  the  future  than  existed 
in  1905. 

If  this  subject  of  the  10  leaders  at  each  census  be 
considered,  it  appears  that  5  states — New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts — are  in- 
cluded at  each  period,  while  the  remaining  5  have 
been  drawn  from  15  states.  The  changes  therefore 
have  been  very  limited.  Missouri,  for  example,  has 
been  one  of  the  10  leaders  at  six  of  the  seven  census 
dates  considered,  or  from  1860  to  1905;  Indiana  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  at  six  also,  but  from  1850  to 
1900,  being  displaced  in  1905  by  Wisconsin.  The 
proportions  of  the  total  weekly  circulation  contributed 
by  the  10  largest  producers  at  each  census  were  as 
follows: 

Per  cent. 

1905 70.  1 

1900 72.  7 

1890 73. 1 

1880 77.  7 

1870 81.  7 

1860 79.  6 

1850 77.  7 


Map  26. — Teri  states  having  greatest  aggregate  circulation  per  issue 
of  weeklies:  1850. 


Map  27. —  Ten  states  having  greatest  aggregate  circulation  per  issue 
of  weeklies:  1905. 


While  no  marked  difference  is  here  shown  for  the 
proportionate  contribution  of  the  iO  leaders,  there 
have  evidently  been  two  general  movements  since 
1850 — a  slow  advance  to  1870,  and  an  equally  slow 
and  steady  decline  ever  since.  These  movements  are 
in  harmony  with  mechanical  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  the  industry. 
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Such  is  the  progress  of  our  time  that  although  the 
weekly  in  general  has  felt  the  advance  in  mechanical 
appliances  less  than  either  the  daily  or  the  monthly, 
a  great  advance  has  occurred  even  in  the  humblest 
weekly  establishments.  The  crude  mechanical  proc- 
esses by  which  the  country  editor  in  past  years  pro- 
duced a  pubMcation,  scarcely  more  than  a  proof,  after 
much  personal  labor  in  setting  type,  has  given  place 
to  a  pubHcation  oftentimes  set  upon  a  type  machine 
and  generally  printed  upon  a  modern  press. 

The  weekly  paper  has  performed  an  unquestionable 
service.  Wherever  pioneers  pushed  into  the  wilder- 
ness, or  newly  developed  mines  or  manufacturing  en- 
terprises attracted  inhabitants  to  new  communities, 
the  newspaper  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  popula- 
tion was  inevitably  the  weeldy.  The  weekly,  indeed, 
may  be  termed  the  characteristic  American  news- 
paper. It  has  told  the  story  of  young  communities 
from  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  United  States, 
picturing  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  founders,  and 
ha  voiced  the  hope,  conscience  activity,  and  manli- 
ness of  the  average  American  to^va  and  village. 

THE    MOXTHLY. 

Of  the  three  classes  to  which  detailed  consideration 
is  given — the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly— the  monthly 
in  many  respects  shows  the  most  decided  and  signifi- 
cant changes.  This  class  of  publication  has  been  the 
time-honored  medium  for  presenting  literature  as 
distinguished  from  news.  Of  the  latter  it  contained 
none,  but  consisted  of  essays,  fiction,  science,  phi- 
losophy, poetry,  and  travel,  and  in  consequence  was 
until  recently  regarded  as  quite  apart  from  what  was 
generally  termed  jomrnalisni.  The  great  opportunity 
of  the  monthly  arose  in  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900. 
During  that  period  the  half-tone  illustration  came 
into  general  use,  and  the  perfecting  press  was  adapted 
to  exacting  requu-ements.  By  the  former  publica- 
tions could  be  illustrated  cheaply  and  attractively, 
and  by  the  latter  these  illustrations,  and  also  improved 
typographical  effects,  could  be  produced  at  much 
less  expenditiu'e  than  previously.  In  consequence, 
the  selling  price  of  monthlies  fell,  editions  increased, 
and  new  publications,  both  inexpensive  and  attractive, 
came  into  existence.  To  the  monthly  field  were 
attracted  progressive  editors  and  publishers  who  in 
previous  decades  would  have  regarded  this  medium 
as  slow  and  hopeless.  They  perceived  the  possibilities 
and  their  effort  has  been  rewarded  by  noteworthy 
results. 

It  shoidd  be  remembered  that  the  operations  of 
the  daily  newspaper,  with  few  metropolitan  excep- 
tions, are  limited  to  the  area  which  can  be  reached  in 
six  or  eight  hours  of  fast-mail  service.     Most  weeklies 


also  are  hampered,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  by  the 
limitations  of  local  patronage.  The  publishers  of  tiie 
monthly,  however,  were  quick  to  perceive  that  the 
patronage  for  this  class  of  publications  knew  no  local 
bounds,  but  that  its  constituency  could  be  made  the 
entire  nation  and  beyond.  With  talent  applied  to 
organization,  the  advantage  of  low  cost,  beautiful 
product,  and  the  elimination  of  the  problem  of  locality, 
the  monthly  was  obviously  destined  to  a  new  career. 

During  the  period  from  1900  to  1905  the  editorial 
policy  in  connection  with  many  of  the  larger  monthly 
publications  was  directed  to  secure  still  greater 
popularity.  News  features  appeared  of  higher  literary 
merit,  of  more  permanent  value,  and  better  illustrated 
than  were  possible  in  daily  and  weekly  papers,  and  a 
number  of  publications  of  this  class  adopted  the  policy 
of  dealing  with  current  subjects  and  those  in  which 
entire  communities  were  likely  to  take  a  lively  per- 
sonal interest.  These  topics,  often  local,  were  so 
discussed  as  to  be  typical  and  to  appeal  to  continental 
patronage.  New  publications  were  estabHshed  and 
old  ones  prospered  amazingly.  The  result  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  statistics  of  circulation.  For 
the  period  from  1900  to  1905,  monthly  publications 
reported  an  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  (upon  a 
decade  basis)  five  times  as  great  as  the  increase  shown 
for  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890,  and  more  than  four 
tunes  as  great  as  the  increase  shown  by  the  daily  class 
from  1900  to  1905,  and  over  ten  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  weekly.  Thus,  in  1905  the  aggregate 
circulation  of  the  monthly  outstripped  that  of  every 
other  class  and  amounted  to  almost  half  the  total 
circulation  per  issue  of  all  classes  of  publications  in 
the  United  States. 

The  increase  in  the  circulation  of  monthlies  is  of  so 
much  significance  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  make 
further  comparisons.  From  1880  to  1905  dailj^  pub- 
lications increased  their  aggregate  circulation  per 
issue  491  per  cent,  the  weekly  class  increased  125.8  per 
cent,  but  the  monthlj-  class  showed  the  remarkable 
advance  of  690  per  cent.  Considering  the  absolute 
figures  in  1880,  the  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  of 
the  monthly  class  was  half  that  of  the  weekly  and 
more  than  double  that  of  the  daily.  In  1905  its  own 
figiues  had  increased  almost  eightfold;  it  was  one  and 
three-fourths  times  as  great  as  the  circulation  of  the 
weekly,  and  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  daily.  In 
1880  the  average  circulation  per  issue  of  the  monthly  was 
approximately  four  times  that  of  the  weekly  and  twice 
that  of  the  daily.  In  1905  it  was  ten  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  weekly  and  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  daily.  It  is  obvious  that  the  opportunity 
for  continental  rather  than  local  patronage  has  not 
been  .neglected. 
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Map  28. — States  showing  specified  per  cent  of  increase  in  aqqn 
circulation  per  issue  of  monthlies:  1900  to  1905. 


j  UNDER  25  PER  CENT 
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The  tendency  shown  in  this  class  of  publications  to 
concentrate  production  in  certain  communities,  while 
increasing  the  area  of  patronage,  would  lend  especial 


value  to  an  analysis  of  monthly  circulation  by  the 
amount  of  local  consumption  as  compared,  with  that 
in  other  communities.  Unfortunately  no  such  segre- 
gation is  possible.  It  is  of  much  interest,  however, 
to  note  those  groups  of  states  which  make  a  specialty 
of  supplying  the  demand  of  other  communities  for 
this  class  of  publication. 

The  proportionate  contribution  of  the  North  Atlantic 
division  to  the  total  circulation  of  monthly  publications 
in  the  United  States  in  1905  is  somewhat  less  than  it 
was  in  1900.  The  loss  which  this  group  of  states  sus- 
tained was  made  up  by  the  North  Central  division, 
for  which  the  percentage  of  increase,  upon  a  decade 
basis,  is  nearly  double  that  shown  for  the  previous 
decade.  But  as  the  North  Atlantic  division  over- 
shadows all  others  in  total  product,  these  facts  possess 
less  significance  than  at  first  appears;  they  point  to 
the  concentration  to  which  reference  has  aheady  been 
made. 


Table  61.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE  OF  MONTHLIES,  WITH  PER 
CENT  OF  INCREASE  AND  PER  CENT  WHICH  CIRCULATION  IN  EACH  DIVISION  FORMS  OF  TOTAL,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905. 


AGGKEGATE   CIBCULATION  FEB  ISSUE. 

PEE  CENT  or  INCKEASE. 

PEE  CENT  OF  TOTaL. 

DIVISION. 

1905 

1900 

1S90 

1880 

1900 

to 

1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

1880 

to 
1890 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

Continental  United  States 

64,306,155 

37,869,897 

18,632,723 

8,139,881 

69.8 

103.3 

12a  9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

North  Atlantic 

44,083,679 

903,818 

17,477,790 

712,510 

1,128,358 

27,019,523 

666,315 

9,133,753 

646,110 

414,196 

13,413,879 

293,742 

4,474,645 

247,982 

202,475 

6,261,478 
208,889 

1,423,924 
117,245 
128,345 

63.2 
37.7 
91.4 
10.3 
172.4 

101.4 
123.4 
1041 
160.5 
104.6 

114  2 

40.6 

214  2 

111.6 

57.8 

68.5 
1.4 

27.2 
1.1 
1.8 

71.4 
1.7 

241 
1.7 
1.1 

72.0 
1.6 

24  0 
1.3 
LO 

76.9 

2.6 

17.5 

South  Central                             .      .      .  .                   .  .  - 

1  4 

1.6 

Table  62,— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE  OF  MONTHLIES  IN  THE  TEN 
LEADING  STATES,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  MONTHLY  CIRCULATION  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1880 
TO  1905. 


Total  for  10  states 58,933,851 


AGGKEGATE  CIECULATION  PEE  ISSUE. 


1905 


New  York 

Maine 

Illinois 

Pennsylvan  ifi . . 
Massachusptts . 


Missouri... 

Ohio 

Michigan... 

Indiana 

Minnesota . 


28,217,126 
6,622,641 
6,344,791 
4,385,686 
4,374,209 

3,365,168 
2,006,287 
1,372,619 
1,288,928 
966, 696 


1900 


34,925,138 


15,277,062 
6, 120, 490 
3,072,932 
3,246,779 
2,257,142 

1,378,586 

1,420,601 

984,026 

716, 292 

452, 329 


1890 


17,153,712 


6,990,400 
1,964,669 
1,627,260 
2,763,798 
1,327,740 

624,767 
966, 522 
377,734 
371,909 
148,933 


1880 


7,417,008 


2,903,527 
1,036,200 

401,646 
1,606,073 

574,538 

153,800 

622,531 

33,293 

60,260 

25,160 


PEK  CENT  OF  TOTAL  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


1905       1900       1S90       1880 


91.6 


43.9 
10.3 
9.9 

as 

6.8 

5.2 
3.1 
2.1 
2.0 
1.6 


92.2 


40.3 
16.2 

ai 
ae 
&o 

S.6 

a,' 

2.6 
1.9 
1.2 


92.1 


37.6 
10.6 

a7 

149 

7.1 

a4 

5.1 
2.0 
2.0 
0.8 


91.1 


35.7 
12.7 

49 
19.7 

7.1 

1.9 
7.7 
0.4 
0.7 
0.3 


If  the  10  states  having  the  largest  monthly  product 
be  selected,  the  concentration  of  circulation  of  month- 
lies is  shown  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
daily  or  weekly  class.     Moreover,  this  concentration 


has  been  maintained  with  little  or  no  variation 
since  1880 — that  is,  throughout  the  period  during 
which  the  most  marked  changes  have  occurred  in 
this  industry. 
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Map  29.— Ten 


having  greatest  aggregate  circulation  per  issue 
of  monthlies:  1905. 


In  1905,  10  states  contributed  91.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  monthly  cu-culation.  ObTiously  all  the  remain- 
ing states  contributed  but  8.4  per  cent  of  the  entire 
circulation  per  issue  of  monthly  pubUcations.  These 
states  and  territories  may  be  separated  into  two 
classes — those  which  report  a  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant and  practically  negHgible  circulation  and  those 
whose  contribution  to  this  class  of  publications  is  of 
some  consequence  in  amoimt.  If  the  former  division 
includes  all  those  states  and  territories  having  an 
aggregate  circulation  per  issue  under  200,000,  the 
number  in  1905  proves  to  be  30,  leaving  a  small  group  of 
10  states  showing  an  intermediate  circulation  product 
between  the  200,000  limit  shown  by  the  30  states  and 
the  circulation  reported  by  the  lowest  of  the  10  states 
which  are  the  largest  producers,  as  compared  tvith  34 
and  6,  respectively,  in  1900. 

The  geographic  relations  of  the  states  having  a 
Tninimnm  product  possess  considerable  interest,  since 
these  states,  which  in  1900  formed  a  pathway  practi- 
cally without  break  around  the  eastern  and  southern 
coast,  and  included  most  of  the  western  half  of  the  con- 
tinent from  the  Gulf  to  the  state  of  Washington,  in 
1905  showed  a  somewhat  interrupted  area.  Although 
this  group  of  states  is  vast  territorially,  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  monthly  circulation  contributed  is  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  aggregate 
monthly  circulation  per  issue  for  the  entire  group 
amounted  to  but  1.9  per  cent  in  1905,  Furthermore, 
this  proportion,  small  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  declining, 
since  the  contribution  in  1900  was  3.1  per  cent  of  the 
total.  With  two  exceptions,  the  states  having  an 
intermediate  circulation  between  the  minimum  group 
and  the  10  states  having  the  largest  product  adjoin 
or  lie  near  the  principal  producers,  and  all  are  populous 
and  wealthy.  In  1900  the  proportion  shown  by  this 
group  of  states  was  4.7;  in  1905  it  was  6.5. 


Map  30.— States  having  specified  nreulalion  per  issue  of  the  monthly: 

moo. 


^2J>JNDER       200000 
B8^  200000   TO   400000 
5S  400000    AND    OVER 


Map  3]  . — States  having  specified  circulation  per  issue  of  the  monthly: 

1905. 


j UNDER       200000 

g^  200000  TO    900000 

22  900000      AND     OVER 


The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  justified  that  the 
contribution  of  the  states  which  reported  a  monthly 
circulation  per  issue  of  200,000  or  less,  30  in  number 
in  1905,  is  decreasiag,  while  that  of  the  10  largest  pro- 
ducers is  practically  stationary,  and  that  the  only  pro- 
portionate increase  shown  is  that  of  the  10  important 
and  populous  states  which  report  an  intermediate 
product  of  monthly  circulation. 

The  contribution  of  the  3  principal  producers  of 
monthly  circulation — in  1905  New  York,  Maine,  and 
Illinois — has  remained  at  approximately  three-fifths  of 
the  total  suice  1880,  although  the  contributors  and  the 
proportion  also  of  their  contribution  have  varied. 

The  prominence  of  the  state  of  Maine  in  monthly 
circulation  has  long  been  an  interesting  development 
in  the  production  of  this  class  of  periodicals.  The 
especial  importance  of  Maine  in  this  connection  dates 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  decade  1880  to  1890,  at 
which  time  the  industry  began  to  be  developed  in  Au- 
gusta and  other  cities. 


Magazines  were  published  in 
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very  large  editions  and  at  such  low  subscription  rates 
that  they  commended  themselves  to  people  of  the  most 
moderate  resources,  especially  in  remote  rural  dis- 
tricts. By  using  the  cheapest  grades  of  paper  and  mak- 
ing small  expenditure  for  literary  matter,  the  cost  of 
production  was  reduced  so  low  that  a  profit  was  se- 
cured even  upon  a  subscription  price  varying  from  10 
to  25  cents  per  annum.  With  an  advertising  patron- 
age which  steadUy  increased  because  of  the  immense 
circulation  secured,  the  original  publications  became 
very  prosperous  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  similar 
publications  not  only  in  the  state  of  Maine,  but  also 
in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  cities. 

The  magnitude  of  the  operations  required  for  the 
successful  maintenance  of  such  publications  is  so 
great  that  the  field  is  not  large  enough  for  extensive 
competition.  Many  such  publications  have  ceased 
to  exist,  but  the  original  establishments  in  Maine  have 
succeeded  in  maintaining  prosperity,  and  now  occupy 
the  field  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  others.  There 
still  are  4  establishments  in  Maine  which  are  accom- 
plishing noteworthy  results  in  this  connection.  Two 
of  these  are  located  in  Augusta,  and  the  volume  of 
their  circulation  is  so  great  that  although  the  city  is 
small  in  population  it  ranks  among  the  first  10  commu- 
nities in  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  second- 
class  mail  matter  handled.  Sixteen  publications  are 
issued  by  the  4  leading  establishments  in  Maine,  and 
several  of  these  publications  have  a  circulation  exceed- 
ing 1,000,000  copies.  Three  of  the  4  establishments, 
however,  publish  approximately  2,000,000  copies  per 
issue,  and  in  each  case  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
copies  sent  out  are  dispatched  to  actual  subscribers 
located  in  the  various  states  and  territories  of  the 
Union  and  in  Canada.  In  order  to  handle  the  vast 
number  of  individual  pieces  mailed  in  the  post  ofiices 
of  Augusta,  Portland,  and  Waterville,  a  special  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  the  Post  Ofiice  Department  with 
the  publishers  to  route  the  stencils  from  which  ad- 
dresses are  automatically  taken,  so  that  a  large  part  of 
the  copies  of  each  issue  are  sacked  for  postal  routes  by 
the  publishers  themselves,  and  the  amount  of  labor  in 
handling  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  There  always 
remains,  however,  a  large  number  of  pieces  which  can 
not  be  routed  and  must  therefore  be  separately  worked 
by  the  railway  mail  service. 

The  amount  of  labor  entailed  upon  the  Post  Office 
Department  by  the  immense  circulation  of  the  monthly 
publications  in  the  state  of  Maine,  even  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  cooperation,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  sacks  of  mail  made  up  and  handled 
monthly  in  the  census  year  averaged  more  than  56,000, 
weighing  approximately  1,000,000  pounds.  The  ag- 
gregate expenditure  for  labor  in  the  principal  Maine 
establishments  approximates  $250,000,  and  a  similar 
sum  is  expended  for  white  paper,  representing  about 
12,000,000  pounds  of  news  stock  used  in  connection 
with  the  16  publications  mentioned. 


By  tracing  the  circulation  of  monthly  publications 
in  1850,  conditions  develop  that  are  even  more  inter- 
esting than  those  noted  in  connection  with  similar 
analysis  for  the  daily  and  the  weekly.  Only  3  states — 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois — have  proved 
leading  contributors  at  each  census  from  1850  to  1905, 
this  number  being  less  than  the  number  shown  for  the 
general  industry  or  the  daily  or  the  weekly.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  however,  were  numbered  amon^  the 
leading  producers  at  every  census  except  that  of  1850. 
The  total  number  of  states  from  which  the  10  leaders 
were  drawn  during  the  entire  period  of  fifty-five 
years  was  20,  and  somewhat  more  variation  has  existed 
from  decade  to  decade  in  the  case  of  the  monthly  than 
in  the  case  of  other  classes  of  publications. 

The  concentration  in  1850  of  the  circulation  of 
monthlies  in  10  states  was  greater, than  that  shown  for 
any  other  class  of  publications,  and  embraced  practi- 
cally all  but  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the  entire 
monthly  circulation.  Although  this  proportion  has 
slowly  decreased,  the  concentration  for  this  class  of 
publications  in  1905  still  remained  much  more  marked 
than  for  any  other. 

Per  cent. 

1905 91.6 

1900 92.2 

1890 92.3 

1880 92.6 

1870 93.3 

1860 96.6 

1850 99.2 

The  evidence  of  concentration  of  monthly  circula- 
tion revealed  in  this  analysis  prompts  further  inquiry 
concerning  the  proportion  contributed  by  larger  cities. 

Circulation  contrihuted  by  large  cities. — ^Within  the  10 
states  that  contributed  91.6  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
monthly  circulation  per  issue  are  located  all  the  cities 
in  the  United  States  having  more  than  500,000  in- 
habitants, with  the  exception  of  Baltimore.  The  last- 
named  city  has  a  monthly  circulation  so  small  that  it 
is  negligible,  but  it  is  included  in  the  following  table  in 
order  that  the  class  may  be  complete. 

Table  63. — Newspapers  and  periodicals — aggregate  circulation  per 
issue  of  monthlies  in  cities  having  at  least  500,000  inhabitants,  with 
per  cent  of  the  total  monthly  circulation  in  states  in  which  located: 
1905. 


CITY. 

Aggregate 
monthly  cir- 
culation. 

Monthly  cir- 
culation in 

state  m 
which  city 
is  located. 

PEE  CENT  OP  TOTAl 
MONTHLY     CIRCU- 
LATION. 

city. 

State  ex- 
clusive 
oi  city. 

Continental    United 
States 

64,306,155 

65.0 

7  8 

Total  lor  6  cities 

41,795,519 

46,810,130 

89.3 

10  7 

New  York,  N.Y 

26,076,553 
4,949,524 
4,007,434 
3,606,052 
3,137,366 
118,600 

28,217,126 
6,344,791 
4,374,209 
4,385,686 
3,365,168 
123,160 

92.4 
78.0 
91.6 
79.9 
93.2 
96.3 

7  6 

Chicago,  111 

Boston,  Mass 

8.4 
20.1 
6.8 
3.7 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 
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Of  the  total  monthly  circulation  per  issue  of  ap- 
proximately 59,000,000  in  the  10  states  specified  as 
largest  producers,  about  42,000,000  were  contributed 
by  the  small  group  of  large  cities  shown  in  Table  63. 
Six  large  cities  furnished  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
monthly  circulation  of  the  United  States  in  1905.  In 
this  group  New  York  is  far  in  the  lead,  contributing 
more  than  five  times  the  monthly  circulation  fur- 
nished by  Chicago,  the  city  making  the  next  largest 
contribution. 

Although  not  indicated  in  the  table,  it  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  cities  here  specified  contribute 
one-third  of  the  total  weekly  circulation  in  the  United 
States,  and  an  aggregate  midway  between  one-tlurd 
and  one-half  of  the  total  daily  circulation.  The  con- 
centration of  production  in  the  cities  specified  is  there- 
fore much  greater  in  the  monthly  class  than  in  either 
of  the  two  other  principal  classes. 

If  the  contribution  of  the  10  states  to  the  total 
monthly  circulation  be  reduced  by  the  amount  re- 
ported by  the  6  large  cities,  only  17,138,4.32,  or  29.2 
per  cent,  is  left  as  the  amount  returned  by  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  these  states.  This  rather  remarkable 
showing  makes  plain  the  comparative  unimportance 
of  each  of  these  states  as  producers  of  monthly  pubh- 
cations,  outside  of  the  great  city  located  within  its 
borders.  Were  it  possible  to  pursue  the  analysis  of 
monthly  circulation  into  the  group  of  cities  next  in 
size  in  the  states  specifiedj  it  would  probably  appear 
that  they  contributed  in  turn  most  of  the  remaining 
monthly  circulation,  so  that  the  conclusion  seems 
justified  that  the  monthly,  far  more  than  either  the 
daily  or  the  weekly,  is  a  distinctly  urban  publication. 

From  statistics  of  monthly  circulation  thus  far  pre- 
sented it  is  clear  that  publications  of  this  class  devoted 
to  general  literature  have  steadily  extended  the  area 
in  which  they  secure  circulation,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  concentrate  production 


in  two  or  three  large  urban  centers.  The  publishers  on 
the  one  hand  conclude  that  their  interests  in  comiec- 
tion  with  literary  material,  advertising,  and  sales  will 
be  best  served  by  locating  in  these  centers,  and  the 
public,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  located,  have 
come  to  a  vague  belief  that  the  publications  emanat- 
ing from  certain  cities  possess  advantages  that  are  not 
possessed  by  those  published  elsewhere.  In  conse- 
quence, many  of  the  principal  monthly  magazines 
which  were  not  originally  established  in  New  York  city 
have  removed  to  that  city.  Thus  there  has  been  in 
progress  what  may  be  termed  an  educational  process 
in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  monthly  maga- 
zines, resulting  in  the  rather  exceptional  condition 
noted.  Were  a  New  York  daily  newspaper  offered 
for  sale  in  New  Orleans  or  San  Francisco,  it  would 
probably  find  no  purchasers  except  among  tourists 
from  New  York.  The  sale  of  a  monthly  publication, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  assisted  by  a  New  York 
imprint.  It  is  stated  by  magazine  publishers,  whose 
experience  and  position  lend  weight  to  their  opinion, 
that  patrons  of  monthly  magazines  are  generally  per- 
sons of  resources  and  education,  and  that  patronage 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  progressiveness,  culti- 
vation, and  wealth  of  a  community.  They  confirm 
the  evidence  of  statistics  of  circulation,  that  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  monthly  magazines  de- 
voted to  general  literature  for  the  most  part  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  large  cities,  and  among  these  practically 
concentrated  in  New  York  city.  This  is  becoming  so 
well  recognized  that  an  attempt  to  establish  a  large 
and  important  periodical  from  a  publishing  center 
other  than  New  York  is  attended  by  many  difficulties. 
Thus  far  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  tendency  here 
noted  is  decreasing;  on  the  contrary,  the  returns  of  the 
census  of  1905  indicate  continued  concentration  of 
product,  with  an  enormous  increase  in  aggregate  cir- 
culation. 
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PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  IN  ALASKA. 


Statistics  for  printing  and  publishing  in  Alaska  were 
secured  for  the  first  time  at  the  census  of  1905.  As  the 
schedules  were  obtaiaed  by  correspondence,  the  re- 
sults are  necessarily  defectiye.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that,  out  of  12  establishments  listed  in  1905  by  news- 
paper directories,  returns  were  secured  for  but  5,  the 
tabulations  which  follow  must  be  regarded  merely  as 
a  beginning.  They  furnish  impressive  evidence  of  the 
steady  advance  in  population  and  substantial  com- 
mercial enterprises  of  communities,  one  of  which  at 
least  is  situated  above  the  Arctic  Circle.  Since  the 
statistics  for  Alaska  are  for  the  census  of  1905  only, 
they  have  not  been  included  ia  any  of  the  tables  of 
this  bulletin. 

Table  64. — Printing  and  publishing — summuiy:  1905. 

Number  ol  establislunents 5 

Capital $12,675 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number 1 

Salaries $1,000 

Wage-earners,  average  number H 

Total  wages $9,280 

Men  16  years  and  over 10 

Wages $9,160 

Children  under  16  years 1 

Wages $130 

Miscellaneous  expenses $2, 861 

Cost  of  materials  used S3, 526 

Value  oJ  products $25, 752 

Number  ol  band  compositors 7 


Table  65. — Printing  and  publishing — cost  of  materials  and  value 
of  products:  1905. 

Cost  ol  materials,  aggregate $3,526 

Paper  for  newspapers  and  periodicals; 

Pounds 27,256 

Cost $989 

Paper  for  book  and  job  printing $1, 028 

All  other  materials ., $1, 509 

Value  of  products,  aggregate  value $26, 752 

Newspaper  and  periodical  products,  total  cost $21, 020 

Advertising $14,220 

Subscriptions  and  sales $6, 800 

Book  and  job  printing $4,732 

Naturally  the  principal  item  is  the  newspaper  prod- 
uct. Here  the  value  of  advertising  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  subscription  and  sales.  Book  and 
job  printing  is  as  yet  an  insignificant  product. 

Table  66. — Newspapers  and  periodicals — number  and  circulation: 

1905. 

Total  number 0 

Period  of  issue: 


Daily. 


Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Character: 

News,  politics,  and  family  reading. 
Language: 

English 

Circulation,  aggregate  per  issue: 
Daily 


1,070 


Weekly 1,660 

Total  foreign 40 

Canada 30 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 
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Table  67.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND 

GEOGRAPHI,C  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905. 


STATE  OE  TEEBITOBT. 


Census-. 


Continental  United  States . 


North  Atlantic  division. 


New  England. 


Maine. 


New  Hampshire. 


Vermont. 


Massachusetts. 


Bhode  Island. 


Connecticnt. 


Southern  North  Atlantic . 


New  York. 


New  Jersey. 


Pennsylvania . 


3oath  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware. 


Maryland. 


District  ol  Columbia. 


Viiglnla. 


1905 
1900 
1890 
18S0 

1905 
1900 

1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
18S0 

1905 
1900 
1S90 
18S0 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 

1900 

81890 

1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 

1900 

n890 

ISSO 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

<1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 

1900 

5  1890 

1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 

0900 

1890 

1880 

<1905 

n900 

5  1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 

•  1890 

•  1880 

1905 

'1900 

1890 

1880 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
Ush- 
ments. 


26,422 
22,311 
10,566 


7,687 
6,670 
5,494 


1,887 
1,791 
1,461 


206 
199 
141 


123 
127 
118 


104 
102 

78 


1,021 
990 
832 


127 
104 


306 
269 
212 


Capital. 


J385,008,604 
292,616,642 
195,387,445 


5,800 
4,879 
4,033 


3,235 
2,640 
2,246 


557 
444 
300 


2,008 
1,795 
1,487 


1,916 

1,604 
1,183 


302 
297 
215 


131 
132 
64 


299 
248 
205 


193,788,008 
154,786,226 
99,821,095 


35,223,986 
29,389,898 
19,239,842 


2,107,149 
2,032,254 
1,317,838 


SAiAEIlsn  OFFICIALS, 
GLEBES,  ETC. 


Number. 


64,969 
37,799 
28,391 
(') 

32,002 
18,078 
12,451 


Salaries. 


J63,036,.582 
36,090,719 
26,272,756 

ill 
32,641,685 
19,081,067 
12,228,094 


5,938 
4,080 
2,907 


299 
240 
431 


1,068,140 

1,151,026 

877,575 


775,892 
677,145 
561,268 


85 
67 
108 


114 
93 
87 


24,310,086 
19,620,791 
12,743,010 


2,288,695 
1,630,270 
1,083,707 


4,674,024 
4,278,412 
2,656,444 


158,564,022 
125,396,328 
80,581,253 


103,949,562 
80  ,•688, 361 
47,678,724 


8,297,237 
6,140,192 
3,152,834 


46,317,223 
38,667,775 
29,749,695 


20,300,222 
15,542,877 
9,557,489 


512,594 
420,747 
395,029 


4,281,601 
3,837,988 
2,123,944 


4,437 
3,195 
1,803 


401 
115 
152 


601 
370 
326 


26,064 
13,998 
9,544 


6,012,653 
3,705,058 
2,605,961 


262,973 
197,347 
226,911 


85,680 
64,834 
73,796 


99,730 
64,845 
66,090 


4,630,226 
2,907,390 
1,667,072 


325,582 
122,628 
140,392 


618,562 
348,014 
332,700 


WAGE-EARNERS  AND 
■WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


185,180 
162,992 
136,836 
130, 121 


78,669 
70,549 
68,764 
53,060 


26,629,032 
16,376,009 
9,722,133 


19,063 
9,423 
6,088 


1,004 
619 
626 


6,997 
4,056 
2,930 


3,196 

1,875 
1,571 


640 
359 


3,034,642 
3,028,297 
1,738,081 


3,386,276 
2,607,995 
1,341,635 


505 
337 
145 


19,946,761 
11,131,634 
6,651,362 


946,042 
496,691 
461,079 


5,736,239 
3,747,684 
2,709,692 


2,826,797 
1,696,749 
1,239,666 


46,608 
38,300 
42,871 


802,185 
519,817 
313,101 


670,896 
320,186 
140,312 


285 
2S7 


363,315 
201,402 
186,778 


18,192 
17,086 
13,605 
13, 876 


1,703 
1,685 
1,085 
1,676 

636 
661 
640 
610 

604 
581 
433 
601 

11,548 
11,019 
8,583 
8,438 

1,252 

1,109 

837 

927 

2,449 
2,131 
1,927 
1,724 

60,467 
53,463 
45,259 
44,184 


Wages. 


$108,882, 518 
84,249,954 
78,810,319 
69,100,993 


37,494 
32,948 
27,786 
26,819 

3,972 
3,524 
2,464 
2,425 

19,001 
16,991 
15,009 
14,940 

10,646 
10,399 
10,274 
9,695 


267 
308 
278 
203 

2;460 
2,833 
1,827 
2,096 

1,041 
1,284 
3,451 
2,085 

1,819 
1,453 
1,116 
1,495 


48,697,830 
40,336,950 
36,047,898 
28,771,828 


10,800,121 
9,694,330 
7,690,264 
7,132,382 


717,352 
595,273 
487,166 
614,011 

328,692 
298,465 
289,282 
207,291 

271,489 
234,999 
201,684 
135,686 

7,347,903 
6,761,974 
5,053,814 
4, 869, 567 

669,127 
598,637 
469,780 
487,426 

1,465,658 

1,204,992 

1,088,648 

828,401 

37,897,709 
30,642,620 
28,457,634 
21,639,446 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


$102,466,410 
56,897,871 
46,971,768 


25,184,855 
20,309,991 
19,101,233 
14,519,558 

2,301,079 

1,786,112 

1,342,956 

931,767 

10,411,775 
8,546,517 
8,013,445 
6, 188, 131 

5,188,634 
4,504,646 
5,907,266 
4,352,582 


124,860 
126,814 
121,146 
60,859 

1,237,479 

1,294,242 

956,944 

930,947 

677,680 

733,715 

2,743,825 

1,684,804 

806,413 
621,600 
487,776 
499,280 


57,855,508 
33,325,614 
26,863,688 


9,692,036 
7,070,194 
6,271,119 


973,480 
510,948 
263,062 


140,194 
72,191 
121,494 


102,904 
69,809 
68,821 


7,613,339 
6,618,379 
4,188,248 


271,077 
187,737 
245,025 


591,042 
611,130 
384,469 


48,163,472 
26,255,420 
21,692,569 


Cost  ol 

materials 

used. 


$123,470,804 
86,856,160 
68,858,915 


59,236,238 
44,387,018 
32,847,397 


12,178,692 
9,482,559 
'6,993,671 


887,447 
647,869 
417,508 


214,593 
205, 160 
229,606 


236,847 
188,262 
175,064 


8,863,450 
6,914,994 
4,980,352 


731,182 
628,130 
363,357 


1,246,073 
998,154 
827,786 


,  47,067,646 
34,904,459 
25,853,726 


Value  of 
products. 


$496,061,357 
347,064,430 
276,462,515 
179,988,415 


242,625,110 
177,013,357 
136,036,691 
96,468,338 


46,764,193 
39,555,643 
27,398,391 
21,357,127 


38,262,955 
20,345,631 
13,763,069 


872,922 
399,711 
536,783 


9,037,596 
5,510,178 
7,293,717 


3,768,909 
1,911,800 
1,526,114 


47,419 
25,192 
28,742 


913,553 
551,269 
368,368 


1,137,785 
481,463 
192,141 


30,721,227 
23,364,449 
16,443,869 


2,155,591 

1,587,812 

993,946 


14,180,828 
9,952,198 
8,415,911 


5,204,693 
3,953,477 
4,168,551 


103,405 
86,428 
56,940 


1,463,825 

1,413,130 

805,674 


3,272,331 
2,605,387 
1,894,788 
2,842,559 

967,424 
886,676 
919,528 
624,609 

931,518 
777,111 
627,568 
394,518 

33,900,748 
29,372,314 
19,413,039 
14,316,020 

2,759,983 
1,908,323 
1,428,607 
1,129,751 

4,942,189 
4,006,832 
3,114,961 
2,050,670 

195,860,917 
137,457,714 
107,638,300 
74,101,211 


137,986,751 
95,232,051 
69,166,101 
52,152,287 

8,106,626 
5,770,034 
4,073,706 
2,399,534 

49,768,540 
36,456,629 
34,408,493 
19,549,390 

22,169,270 
16,939,852 
16,547,907 
11,284,987 


501,051 
303,459 
236,973 


676,169 

483,960 

1,557,728 


860,417 
545,042 
397,307 


398,005 
329,799 
307,096 
170,588 

5,493,112 
4,871,289 
3,172,358 
3,046,057 

3,831,535 
2,661,636 
5,088,114 
3,466,969 

8,224,401 
2,229,604 
1.626,938 
1,323,801 


'Not  reported  separately. 

=  Not  reported.  .        .  ^.         ,  .  .    .^  -j  j-„„i„„,-T,ernT,i.rotinTiR  nf  individual  establishments,  were  tabulated  under  "not  distributed 

'  Does  not  include  2  establishments  lor  tip  printing,  which,  to  avoid  disclosmg  operations  oi  mamauai  esia.  u 

fcystates."  .  ,,  •„!,*.„  o™iri  Hi«pinsiTiffOTierationsof  individual  establishments,  wastabulatedunder"notdistributed 

<Does  not  include  1  establishment  lor  music pubhshmg,  which,  to  avoid  disclosmg  operaxionsoi  muivmuait; 

by  states."  ,  ,,,,,„,„.;_„  nwrations  of  Individual  establishments,  was  tabulated  under  "not  distributed 

'Does not  Include  1  estabUshment  lor  tip  prmtmg,  which,  to  avoid  disclosmg  operations  oi  muiviutm 

by  states." 

'Includes  Governmental  establishments.  ,,■,.*    „„„:/i  /iioni/iain<r  nwrations  ol  Individual  establishments,  were  tabulated  under  "not  dis- 

'Doesnot  includs  2  establishments  lor  music  pubhshmg,  which,  to  avoid  disclosing  operations  oi  muivm 

tilbuted  hy  states." 
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Table  67.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND 

GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905— Continued. 


STATE  OB  TEKEITOKT. 


Census, 


Num- 
iDerof 

e8tal> 

lish- 

ments. 


Capital. 


SAXABIED  OFFICIALS, 
CLEBKa,  ETC. 


Number.      Salaries. 


WAGE-EAENEES  AND 
WAOEa. 


Average 
number. 


Miscella- 
neous 


Cost  oJ 

materials 

used. 


Value  of 
products. 


Bouth  Atlantic  division— Continued. 
West  Virginia 


North  Carolina. 


South  Carolina. 


Georgia. . 


Florida. 


Korth  Central  division . 


Ohio. 


Indiana. 


Illinois. 


Michigan. 


Wisconsin. 


Minnesota. 


Iowa. 


Missouri. 


North  Dakota  3. 


South  Dakota  ^ 


Dakota  . 


Nebraska. 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

11905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

11905 
1900 
11890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

11905 
'1900 
11890 
1880 

1905 
11900 


1190S 

11900 

11890 

1880 

noos 

21900 
11890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 

1900 

<1890 

1880 

■1905 
11900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 


222 
178 
115 


258 
203 
133 


150 
120 
90 


353 

287 
238 


155 
100 


11,304 
9,832 
7,238 


1,476 

1,253 

987 


850 
793 
578 


2,289 
2,006 
1,386 


910 
792 
604 


726 
597 
447 


893 
705 
423 


1,096 
1,025 


1,206 

1,100 

778 


229 
140 
78 

279 
206 
149 


629 
664 
443 


721 
661 
666 


11,754,438 

1,148,439 

499,751 


158 
107 
113 


tl24,552 
83,203 
74,818 


1,274,037 
793, 142 
539,602 


944,576 
679,563 
715,634 


3,698,324 
2,487,963 
1,768,058 


1,413,734 
638,743 
435,865 


126,150,591 
93,308,926 
64,313,166 


23,249,302 
17,851,109 
11,634,222 


9,277,286 
6,236,710 
3,269,117 


38,478,147 
25,996,886 
18,409,044 


7,815,406 
6,762,863 
4,464,908 


6,605  200 
6,315,377 
3,242,995 


8,519,729 
7,578,686 
4,741,639 


7,210,316 
6,679,390 
4,084,430 


15,492,715 
11,149,288 
8,062,275 


1,078,649 
625,902 
491,274 

1,343,871 
708,645 
679,169 


3,599,790 
2,885,583 
2,617,133 


237 
167 


163,569 
96,313 
69,558 


201 

84 
123 


495 
245 
337 


173 

63 
91 


22,147 
14,167 
10,962 


3,719 
2,063 
1,830 


1,562 
914 
739 


7,626 
4,866 
2,846 


1,555 

1,342 

757 


1,025 
478 
609 


1,776 
1,203 


1,048 
664 
824 


2,764 
1,990 
1,343 


76 
48 
64 

108 
49 
137 


3,480,180 
2,619,487 
2,836,960 


578 
349 
624 


410 
212 
653 


151,763 
62,321 
91,008 


431,028 
219,241 
254,273 


172,891 
66,966 
76,946 


20,243,034 
11,913,024 
9,601,825 


3,330,792 
1,794,533 
1,517,417 


1,256,504 
790,460 
600,524 


7,352,188 
4,278,682 
2,829,839 


1,313,322 
906,610 
665,868 


871,365 
414,227 
453,816 


1,398,036 
944,001 
625,862 


872,981 
502,726 
622,021 


2,807,866 
1,751,633 
1,310,279 


69,326 
41,667 
51,325 

84,991 
34,666 
92,400 


581,513 
307,875 
407,400 


304,162 
146,064 
425,084 


944 
810 
487 
713 

971 
819 
666 
704 


635 


1,978 
1,861 
1,693 
1,667 

543 
406 
468 
197 

70,378 
62,448 
61,872 
47,634 


12,134 
11,021 
9,026 
10,293 

5,704 
6,387 
3,405 
4,166 

20,178 
17,986 
14,228 
11,295 

6,412 
4,487 
3,941 
3,858 

3,891 
3,395 
2,710 
2,988 

4,346 
3,788 
3,077 
1,917 

4,206 
4,248 
3,296 
3,627 

8,941 
7,256 
7,423 
6,006 

515 
382 
273 

592 
465 
441 

315 

2,065 
1,883 
1,771 
1,063 

2,394 
2,160 
2,281 
2,006 


$480,144 
334,061 
175,812 
174, 103 

404,103 
285,644 
208,296 
182,929 

268,487 
236, 189 
241,461 
226,028 

918,201 
692,623 
768,288 
544,379 

271,267 

179,758 

204,719 

49,253 

38,467,080 
29,156,716 
26,604,134 
18,549,161 


6,608,118 
5,313,707 
4,436,661 
3,828,631 

2,802,739 
2,342,735 
1,499,592 
1,435,440 

12,294,261 
8,767,901 
8,323,536 
5,138,611 

2,672,700 
1,978,831 
1,785,926 
1,352,848 

1,910,139 

1,459,270 

1,111,456 

961,680 

2,605,663 

1,807,168 

1,762,236 

799,265 

1,978,109 
1,666,844 
1,385,680 
1,145,636 

4,928,667 
3,774,832 
4,050,989 
2,823,396 

312,666 
176,631 
152,027 

311,519 
183,865 
209,145 

112,185 

1,089,973 
882,673 
949,302 
418,170 

1,062,626 
812,458 
937,685 
633,300 


1163,710 
83,196 
80,894 


$350,919 
225,868 
132,033 


179,258 
82,688 
94,764 


87,?51 
55,669 
111,528 


599,664 
289,665 
336,702 


139,218 
39,299 
76,002 


31,460,439 
16,949,609 
14,222,305 


4,898,325 
2,691,366 
2,096,626 


1,896,500 

1,098,706 

601,492 


12,998,170 
6,804,460 
6,639,404 


1,643,762 

819,079 

1,108,489 


1,233,456 
541,927 
697,273 


1,938,102 
1,464,384 
1,008,648 


1,082,007 
533,937 
621,546 


4,142,683 
2,167,852 
1,439,861 


122,369 
61,608 
69,106 

160,277 
69,553 
88,758 


867,486 
469,278 
469,338 


487,312 
247,559 
392,765 


382,376 
243,577 
149,053 


214,296 
187, 666 
177,709 


983,365 
613,689 
760,085 


269,931 
155,317 
122,122 


44,713,505 
30,181,722 
25,053,451 


7,633,622 
6,666,367 
6,244,793 


2,991,651 
2,130,713 
1,144,009 


15,395,833 
9,577,425 
8,838,617 


2,983,053 
1,701,676 
1,265,927 


2,015,937 

1,225,415 

974,047 


2,642,380 
1,628,916 
1,228,632 


1,974,886 
1,494,260 
1,118,105 


6,373,500 
4,706,287 
3,503,733 


236,988 
170,381 
112,769 

241,713 
149,184 
124,528 


1,293,310 
949,404 
732,139 


930,633 
791,694 
766,252 


$1,664,129 

1,035,088 

604,148 

487,167 

1,653,432 

1,039,175 

680,085 

623,26^ 

1,038,007 
789,076 
794,531 
608,758 

3,837,546 
2,380,776 
2,706,829 
1,527,683 

1,139,103 
603,410 
667,808 
132,700 

168,968,975 
117,866,556 
94,395,614 
53,668,231 


28,206,643 
20,391,863 
17,188,851 
12,689,013 

11,140,379 
8,427,763 
4,649,475 
3,868,136 

67,518,082 
39,449,032 
32,060,913 
14,379,524 

10,892,967 
7,484,770 
6,861,030 
3,633,961 

7,564,008 
6,074,998 
4,028,641 
2,633,235 

11,105,358 
7,680,824 
6,647,233 
1,991,567 

8,290,910 
6,146,663 
4,551,648 
3,487,469 

23,015,515 
15,355,949 
13,004,440 
8,031,883 

1,110,439 

719,950 
503,782 

1,221,785 
692,935 
627,828 

235,051 

4,973,902 
3,431,682 
3,222,368 
1,132,005 


3,011,322 
3,059,605 
1,626,397 


tribu?ed^by  stato"'^^  ^  establishment  lor  music  publishing,  which,  to  avoid  dlsoloshig  operations  oi  Individual  establishments,  was  tabulated  under  "not  dis- 
trlbu?ed°brstite3/^^  ^  estabUshments  for  music  publishing,  which,  to  avoid  disclosing  operations  ol  Individual  establishments,  were  tabulated  under  ' 
'  See  Dakota  for  1880. 


states. 


not  dls- 
<Does  not  include  3  book  and  Job  establishments,  which,  to  avoid  disclosing  operations  of  individual  establishments,  were  tabulated  under  "not  distributed  by 
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Table  67.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND 

GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905— Continued. 


STATE  OB  TERRITOET, 


Census. 


South  Central  division  . 


Kentucky. 


Tennessee. 


Alabama. 


Uississippi- 


Louisiana. 


Arkansas. 


Indian  Territory. , 


Oklahoma. 


Texas. 


Western  division . 


Montana. 


Idalio. 


Wyoming. 


Colorado. 


New  Mexico. 


Arizona. 


Utah. 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

11905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
11900 

l&HO 
ISSO 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 

21900 

1890 

1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 

1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
.1890 
1880 

1905 

2  1900 

1890 

1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

».1905 

<1900 

1890 

1880 

1905 

■"1900 

1890 

1880 


Num- 
ber ol 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


2,961 
2,344 
1,488 


392 
330 
240 


337 
284 
209 


241 
196 
147 


Capital. 


$22,590,120 
14,597,587 
10,677,549 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 


211 
181 
118 


233 
191 
153 


277 
230 
151 


163 

58 


260 

102 

15 

847 
772 
447 


2,537 
1,841 
1,144 


92 


21 


416 
278 
187 


101 
80 
31 


4,702,9S1 
3,421,357 
2,777,725 


4,408,684 
3,602,397 
2,405,094 


1, 469, 113 
846,826 
859,201 


732,560 
474,957 
307,667 


2,100,119 

1,658,023 

■  1, 128, 566 


8ALAKIED  OFFICIALS, 
CLEBKS,  ETC. 


Number. 


3,335 

1,712 
1,778 


1,314,691 
777,748 
553, 479 


476,952 
115,003 
23, 790 


1,223,101 

396, 108 

46,146 

6,102,019 
3,306,168 
2,575,882 


22, 112, 533 
14,126,906 
10,886,182 


1,023,785 
771, 180 
509,267 


488,372 
286,079 
144,990 


266,343 
143, 620 
133,642 


3, 593, 408 
2,566,030 
1,481,506 


266,792 
163, 472 
120,068 


396,951 
186, 573 
100,698 


1,049,497 
822,874 
674, 404 


676 
440 
339 


657 
500 
324 


278 
96 
153 


502 
191 
241 


104 
73 
124 


Salaries. 


t2,974,108 
1,559,436 
1,553,645 


113 
41 


874 
330 
496 


4,279 
1,951 
1,606 


129 
94 
52 


614 
358 
252 


231 
95 
76 


614,387 
389,961 
315,885 


656,894 
431,766 
277,734 


244,691 
96,753 
139,697 


53,399 
28,705 
56,372 


448, 795 
187,730 
251,762 


92,555 
57,237 
95,741 


47,353 

1,900 

300 


87,299 

30, 446 

4,340 

728,735 
334,939 
411,914 


4, 346, 659 
1,925,375 
1,730,387 


191,770 

138,888 

65,591 


43,573 
11,600 
23,540 


32,508 

5,644 

26,616 


700, 421 
340,014 
267,860 


28, 490 
18,790 
24,086 


51,336 
17,727 
26,012 


WAGE-EAENEBS  AND 
WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


230, 494 
82,891 


13,083 
10,057 
8,204 
8,667 


2,553 
1,863 
1,858 
2,288 

2,325 
1,788 
1,600 
1,363 

915 
799 
707 
571 

549 
505 
303 
593 

1,273 

1,329 
1,035 
1,310 

895 
704 
536 
547 

352 

138 

22 

14 

787 
384 
74 

3,434 
2,547 
2,069 
1,871 

12,397 
9,448 
7,629 
6,275 


481 

485 

255 

99 

258 
190 


119 


1,886 

1,800 

1,177 

805 

142 
142 
107 


189 
139 
91 
107 


619 
648 
409 
316 


Wages. 


$7,118,897 
4,623,848 
4,486,331 
3,526,944 


1,275,902 
797,177 
972,744 
724,249 

1,228,427 
821,165 
894,953 
513,812 

468, 824 
342,299 
369,816 
151,003 

253, 611 
193, 674 
106,060 
107,757 

815,764 
718,077 
642,750 
819, 662 

437,812 
264,766 
251,590 
142,578 

175,747 

48,389 

9,528 

3,000 

398,635 
140, 121 
27,791 

2,064,175 
1,298,180 
1,211,099 
1,004,983 

9,402,268 
5,586,633 
5,724,421 
3,900,478 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


$4,046,925 
1,736,220 
1,996,744 


542,063 

.334, 186 

265,271 

68,500 

178,348 
94,219 
56,487 
18,000 

84,389 
47, 840 
55,902 
25,900 

1,335,018 

1,078,595 

968,689 

473,915 

90,605 
75, 477 
64,747 
31,292 

160,646 
73, 640 
57,079 
45,828 


355,257 
287, 563 
268,999 
183,441 


747,942 
395,928 
423,237 


830,609 
365,854 
333,801 


272, 500 
102, 179 
154,239 


79,503 
35,911 
46,230 


483,843 
211,172 
360, 694 


172, 174 
90,019 
128,009 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


$6,396,596 
3,929,589 
3,232,873 


62. 466 

10. 467 
3,245 


276,031 
21,502 
17,736 

1,121,857 
603,188 
529, 553 


6,290,117 
1,958,680 
2,339,173 


221, 617 
102,868 
69,045 


74, 318 
20. 332 
21,011 


39,691 
12,806 
24,258 


731,017 
430,871 
282, 806 


26, 637 
11,947 
33, 405 


39,515 
17,968 
19, 100 


276, 418 
107,320 
119,049 


1,161,034 
814,095 
639,597 


1,319,239 
881,859 
643,591 


431,584 
273,253 
256, 670 


194, 823 
147,413 
75, 156 


736,985 
461,633 
402,923 


320,149 
237,294 
195, 706 


121, 637 

31,872 

6,811 


351,585 

115,902 

14,398 

1,759,660 
966,268 
998,021 


7,910,185 
4,355,254 
3,481,857 


Value  of 
products. 


$27,202,697 
16,853,260 
14,090,944 
9,304,327 


306,824 
194, 487 
101, 519 


107, 398 
69,426 
28,237 


51.986 
32; 308 
29;  529 


1,309,031 
785,099 
579,013 


49,468 
33, 622 
34, 577 


106,983 
46, 393 
26, 557 


311,708 
203, 328 
144,332 


4,768,351 
3,241,203 
3,010,136 
2,757,933 

6,063,580 
3,455,053 
2,687,119 
1,437,726 

1,946,724 

1,159,803 

1,122,543 

665,086 

916,043 
722,594 
394,637 
519, 393 

3,147,867 
2,020,708 
1,989,074 
1,894,691 

1,443,138 

1,013,807 

816,208 

417,103 

607, 782 
174,069 
26,912 


X, 492, 865 
488,913 
72,905 

7,816,347 
4,577,110 
3,971,410 
1,705,295 

34,990,304 
19,211,282 
16,173,618 
10,282,632 


1,486,666 
981,099 
569,226 
182,250 

549, 176 

307,205 

160.783 

38,000 

313,105 

157,789 

191,227 

47,300 

5,452,435 
3,561,754 
2,641,174 
1, 322, 610 

279,858 

197, 521 

206,681 

70,972 

469,839 

236,975 

154, 590 

95,700 


■  Does  not  include 
by  states." 

2  Does  not  include 
states." 

'Does  not  include 
states." 

<  Does  not  include 
states." 


,466,549 
770,848 
734,623 
391,683 

lestablisbmentforxnuslcpubUshing,which,toavoiddisclosing  operations  Of  individualestabUshments,was  tabulated under-notdistributed 

IbookandiobestabUshment,  Which,  to  avoid  disclosing  operations  of  individual  establishments,  was  tabulated  under -not  distnbuted  by 
3bookand3obestabUstaenta,which,toavoiddisclosingoperations  Of  individual  estabUsbments,  were  tabulated  under-net  distributed^ 

2  book  and  Job  estabUsbmcnts,  wbich,  to  avoid  disclosiug  operations  of  individual  estabUshments,  were  tabulated  under  "not  distributed  by 
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Table  67.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES,  TERRITORIES,,  AND 

GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905— Continued. 


Census. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

SALARIED  OFFICIALS, 
CLEEK3,  ETC. 

WAGE-EAKNEES  AND 
■WAGES. 

Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 

Cost  of 

materials 

used. 

Value  of 

Number. 

Salaries. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

products. 

Western  division— Continued. 

»1905 

11900 

11890 

1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

21905 
1900 

2  1890 
1880 

S1905 
<1900 
5  1890 

29 
29 
11 

$167,637 
92,372 
73,290 

21 
3 

7 

$22,300 
2,400 
7,784 

67 

68 

66 

259 

1,724 
930 
780 
124 

935 
769 
707 
430 

6,077 
4,291 
3,894 
3,978 

17 
91 
93 

$63,878 
35,024 
50,941 

216,578 

1,308,586 
501,806 
645,078 
40,975 

683,777 
378, 692 
518,593 
193,497 

4.599,702 
2;  679, 691 
2,772,635 
2,572,552 

7,809 
41,162 
40,269 

$19,199 
6,570 
14,323 

$32,908 
17,669 
15,227 

lli;052 
106,497 
446  812 

WpsliiTigtnTi 

373 
246 
145 

2,693,376 

1.169,166 

■   1,197,108 

643 
256 
167 

614,421 
213,033 
172,476 

720,947 
242,940 
226,521 

1,026,970 
346, 143 
309,460 

4,654,814 

1,865,730 

1,678,541 

100,900 

2,664,112 

1,429,991 

1,382,619 

601,089 

17,400,953 
9,601,318 
8,347,757 
7,086,216 

106,001 
170,123 
207,741 

Oregon 

239 
201 
130 

1,639,705 

1,631,275 

860,576 

288 
97 
154 

345,942 
113,446 
167,021 

345,456 
169,111 
196,215 

632,894 
366,402 
267,041 

1,046 
744 
497 

10,526,667 
6,304,265 
5,690,733 

2,203 
993 
775 

2,185,404 
980,942 
862,681 

2,795,302 

836,847 

1,334,440 

3,974,015 
2,270,377 
1,946,375 

Not  distributed  by  states 

17 
20 
19 

67,130 
154,120 
131,964 

10 
26 
23 

4,299 
15,068 
19, 140 

44,512 
16,048 
23,744 

9,587 
49,100 
84,786 

1  Does  not  include  2  book  and  job  establishments,  wbich.,  to  avoid  disclosing  operations  of  individual  establishments,  were  tabulated  under  "  not  distributed 
by  states." 

a  Does  not  include  1  establishment  for  music  publishing,  which,  to  avoid  disclosing  operations  of  individual  establishments,  was  tabulated  under  "  not  distributed 
by  states."  ' 

8  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows :  Book  and  job— Nevada,  2;  New  Mexico,  3.  Music— Calif ornia,  1;  Georgia,  1;  Indiana,  2;  Iowa,  2;  Maryland,  1; 
Michigan,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  New  Jersey,  1;  Tennessee,  1. 

^  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Book  and  job— Arizona,  2;  Indian  Territory,!;  Nevada,  2;  New  Mexico,  2;  Wyoming,!.  Music— Delaware,  1; 
Iowa,  2;  Louisiana,!;  Maryland,!;  Michigan,  2;  Minnesota,!;  Nebraska,!;  Virginia,  2;  Wisconsin,!. 

6  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  foUows:  Bookand  job— Nevada,  2;  South  Dakota,  3.  Music— California,  1;  Indiana,  1;  Iowa,!;  Michigan,!;  Minnesota,!; 
Missouri,  2.    Tip— Connecticut,  2;  Maryland,  1;  Massachusetts,  2;  Pennsylvania,  2, 
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Table  68. -PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING— VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  EACH  CLASS  OF  ESTABLISHMENT,  WITH 
AMOUNT  AND  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE,  BY  STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1905 
AND  1900. 


STATE  OK  TEEEITORT. 


AGGREGATE. 


NEWSPAPEE  AND  PEEIODICAL  PE0DUCT3. 


Increase. 


1905 


Continental  United  States. 

North  -Ulantio  division . 

Kew  England 


1900 


Amount. 


$496,061,357   S347,0S4,430  $149,006,927 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticnt 


Southern  North  Atlan- 
tic  


New  York 

New  Jersey — 
PennsylTanla. 


Sooth  Atlantic  division- 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geor^ 

florida 


North  Central  division- 


Ohio 

TTiHiHTia 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

£ansas 


South  Central  division . . 


Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory. 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


Western  division. 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington. 

Or^on 

Caliiomia 


Not  distributed  by  states. 


242,625,110  I  177,013,357 


46,764,193 


3,272,331 

957,424 

931,518 

33,900,748 

2,759,983 

4,942,189 


195,860,917 


9,555,643 


2,605,387 

885,676 

777,111 

29,372.314 

1,908,323 

4,006,832 


65,611,753 


7,208,650 


666,944 
71,748 
154, 407 
4, 528, 434 
851,660 
935, 357 


137,457,714       58,403,203 


137,985,751 
8,106,626 
49,768,540 

22,169,270 


95,232,051 

5,770.034 

36, 455, 629 

15,939,852 


398,005 
5,493,112 
3,831,535 
3,224,401 
1,554,129 
1,653,432 
1,038,007 
3,837,546 
1,139,103 

168,968,975 


28,206,648 

11,140,S79 

57,518,082 

10,892,967 

7,564,008 

11,105,358 

8,290,910 

23,015,515 

1,110,439 

1,221,785 

4,973,902 

3,928,982 

27,202,697 


4,768,351 
5,083,580 
1,946,724 

916,043 
3,147,867 
1,443,138 

607,782 
1,482,865 
7,816,347 

34,990,304 


1,486,566 
549,176 
313,105 

5,452,435 
279,858 
469,839 

1, 466, 549 
252,897 

4,654,814 

2,664,112 
17,400,953 

105,001 


329,799 
4,871,289 
2,661,636 
2,229,604 
1,035,088 
1,039,175 

789.076 
2,380,775 

603,410 

117,866,556 


20,391,868 
8,427,763 

39,449,032 
7,484,770 
5,074,998 
7,680,824 
6, 145, 563 

15,355,949 

719,950 

692,935 

3,431,582 

3,011,322 

16,853,260 


3,241,203 

3,465,053 

1,169,803 

722,594 

2,020,708 

1,013,807 

174,069 

488,913 

4,577,110 

19,211,282 


981,099 

307,206 

157,789 

3,661,754 

197,621 

236,975 

770,848 

111,052 

1,855,730 

1,429,991 

9,601,318 

170, 123 


42,753,700 
2,336,692 
13,312,911 

6,229,418 


68,206 
621,823 

1,169,899 
994,797 
519,041 
614,267 
248,931 

1,456,771 
535,693 

61,102,419 


Per 
cent. 


1905 


42,9 


37.1 
18.2 


1900 


Increase. 


Amount. 


$256,816,282   $175,789,610  [$81,026,672 


Per 
cent. 


124,781,692 


25.6 
8.1 
19.9 
15.4 
44.6 
23.3 


42,6 


23,839,744 


2,267,533 
621,747 
462,854 
16,924,654 
1,360,505 
2,302,451 


100,941,948 


449 
40,6 
36,6 

39.1 


7,814,780 

2,712,616 

18,069,050 

3,408,197 

2,489,010 

3,424,534 

2,145,347 

7,659,566 

390,489 

528,850 

1,542,320 

917,660 

10,349,4.37 


1,527,148 

1,608,627 

786,921 

193,449 

1,127,159 

429,3,31 

433,713 

1,003,962 

3,239,237 

16,779,022 


605,467 
241,971 
156,316 

1,890,681 

82,  ,337 

232,864 

696,701 

141,845 

2,799,084 
-1,234,121 

7,799,636 


20.7 
12.8 
440 
44  6 
60.1 
59,1 
31,5 
61,2 


43.4 


38,3 
32.2 
45.8 
45.5 
49.0 
446 
349 
49.9 
542 
76.3 
449 
30.6 

61,4 


47.1 
46.6 
67.8 
26.8 
56.8 
42.3 
249,2 
205,3 
70,8 

82,1 


2  65, 122     2  38.  3 


51,5 
78,8 
98.4 
53,1 
41,7 
98,3 
90,3 
127.7 
150.8 
86,3 
81,2 


71,634,706 

3,438,585 

25,868,667 

11,807,779 


194,377 

2,748,826 

1,978,119 

1,404,937 

909,230 

981,635 

620,662 

2,330,185 

639,808 

83,833,602 


88,792,576 


18,548,042 


1,876,214 

507,663 

371, 110 

13,170,875 

866,401 

1,755,779 


70,244,534 


35,989,116 


6,291,702 


391,319 
14,084 
91,744 
3,753,779 
494, 104 
646,672 

30,697,414 


28,6 


20.9 
2,8 
24  7 
28,6 
57.0 
31.1 


43,7 


TOTAL  BOOK  AND  JOB   PEODUCTS,' 


$239,245,075 


49,216,268 
2,663,899 
18, 364, 367 


22,418,438 

774,686 

7,504,290 


8,480,006  I  3,327,773 


174,933 

2,263,338 

1,690,643 

907,025 

676,493 

610, 418 

416,594 

1,441,968 

398,694 

67,049,471 


13,840,238 
5,662,457 

25,170,464 
6,543,790 
4,024,436 
6,138,869 
4,942,002 

11,930,393 

647, 676 

762,208 

2,803,210 

2,377,861 

16,062,302 


2,455,870 

2,609,657 

1,224,762 

643,774 

1,830,313 

800,646 

374,774 

769,591 

4,452,925 

21,330,907 


1,052,309 
354,568 
212,349 

3,324,556 
180,661 
304,000 
936,097 
192,067 

2,951,015 

1,681,290 
10,142,015 


9,643,982 

3,912,614 

16,386,962 

3,819,560 

2,900,231 

3,981,874 

3,777,690 

8,144,216 

420, 195 

475,668 

1,887,933 

1,698,656 

9,693,618 


1,818,706 

1,715,886 
704,767 
395,068 

1,300,338 
632,869 
110,916 
250,681 

2,864,387 

11,773,939 


19,444 
'485,488 
287,476 
497,912 
332,737 
371,217 
204,068 
888,217 
241,214 

26,784,131 


4,196,266 

1,749,943 

8,783,512 

1,724,230 

1,124,204 

2,156,995 

1,164,312 

3,786,177 

227,480 

276,540 

916,277 

679,206 

5,368,684 


45,6 
29,1 
40.9 


11.1 
21,6 
17.0 
54  9 
57.7 
60.8 
49.0 
61,6 
60.5 

46,9 


43,5 
44  7 
53,6 
45.1 
38,8 
542 
30.8 
46.5 
541 
58.1 
48,5 
40,0 

55,4 


1905 


$171,264,820 


117,843,418 


22,924,449 


1,004,798 
435,677 
468,664 
16,976,094 
1,399,478 
2,639,738 


94,918,969 


66,361,046 

4,688,041 

23,899,883 

10,361,491 


203,628 

2,744,286 

1,863,416 

1,819,464 

644,899 

671,797 

417,346 

1,607,361 

499,295 

85, 136, 373 


706,229 
199,948 
108,851 

2,105,892 
128,839 
170,083 
465,498 
93,702 

1,178,721 
825. 456 

5,801,721 


637,164 
893,771 
519,986 
148,706 
629,976 
.  267.777 
263;  868 
518,910 
1,688,538 

9,566,968 


347,080 
154,610 
103, 498 

1,218,664 
61,822 
133,917 
480,599 
98,355 

1,772,294 
855,835 

4,340,294 


35,0 
■52,1 
73,8 
37.8 
40,8 
50.3 
237,9 
207.0 
65,6 

81.2 


49.2 
77,3 
95.1 
57.9 
40,2 
78,7 
105,5 
105,0 
150,4 
103,7 
74  8 


14,366,410 
6,477,922 

32,347,618 
5,349,177 
3,539,673 
4,966,489 
3,348,908 

11,085,122 

462,764 

469,577 

2,170,692 

1,651,121 

12,140,395 


1900 


$67,980,255      39,7 


88,220,781 


21,007,601 


729, 173 

378,013 

406,001 

16,201,439 

1,041,922 

2,261,053 


67,213,180 


Increase. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


29,622,637       33.6 


1,918,848 


275, 626 
57,664 
62,663 
774,856 
367,558 
388,685 


27,705,789 


46,016,783 
3, 106, 135 
18,091,262 

7,459,846 


20,335,282 
1,561,908 
6,808,621 

2,901,645 


164,866 
2,607,951 
970,993 
1,322,679 
458,696 
428,757 
372,482 
938,807 
204,818 

80,817,086 


2,312,481 

2,463,923 
721,972 
372,269 

1,317,554 
642,492 
233,008 
723,274 

3, 363, 422 

13,669,397 


434,257 
194,618 
100,756 

2,127,879 

99, 197 

165,839 

630,452 

60,840 

1,703,799 
982,822 

7,258,938 

105,001 


10,747,886 
4,515,249 

23,082,080 
3,685,210 
2,174,787 
3,698,960 
2,367,873 
7,211,733 
299,765 
217,267 
1,543,649 
1,312,666 

7,169,642 


1,422,497 

1,739,187 

465,036 

327,526 

720,370 

480,938 

63,153 

238,232 

1,712,723 

7,437,343 


48,762 
136,335 
882,423 
406,885 
186, 304 
243,040 

44,863 
668,654 
294, 479 

24,318,288 


3,618,524 

962,673 

9,285,538 

1,683,967 

1,384,806 

1,287,639 

981,035 

3,873,389 

163,009 

262,310 

627,043 

238,465 

4,980,753 


889,984 
714,766 
266,936 
44,743 
697, 184 
161,554 
169,855 
485,042 
1,650,699 

6,222,054 


276,870 
107,267 

48,938 
1,456,862 

68,682 

66,892 
315,350 

17,350 

677,009 

604,636 

3,799,597 

170,123 


168,387 
87,361 
51,818 

672,017 
30,515 
98,947 

216,102 

43,490 

1,026,790 

378,286 
3,469,341 


9.1 


37,8 
15,3 
15.4 
48 
34  3 
17.3 


41.2 


442 
50.3 
32.1 

38.9 


31.5 
5.2 
90,9 
37,6 
40.6 
66.7 
12.0 
60.8 
143.8 

40.0 


33.7 
21.3 
40.3 
45.9 
62.8 
34  3 
41.4 
63.7 
54  4 
116.1 
40.6 
18.2 

69.6 


62.6 
41,1 
68,7 
13,7 
82.9 
33,8 
289,0 
203.6 
96.4 


57.4 
81.5 

105.9 
46.2 
444 

147.9 
88,2 

260.7 

161.7 
82.6 
91,0 


2  65, 122    2  38. 3 


1  No  separation  into  exclusive  and  combination  establishments  for  1900, 
periodical  establishments  included  with  job  printing. 
'  Decrease. 


but  all  misoellaneoua  printing  and  book  and  job  printing  done  in  newspaper  and 
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Table   69.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING— VALUE    OF  PRODUCTS    FOR   EACH   CLASS   OF   ESTABLISHMENT,  BY 

STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1905. 


STATE  OK  TEERITOKY. 


Continental  United  States. 
North  Atlantic  division. . 


New  England. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


Southern  North  Atlantic. 


New  York 

New  Jersey. . . 
Pennsylvania. 


Bouth  Atlantic  division . 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


North  Central  division . 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

"Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas...-, 


South  Central  division. 


Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi , 

Louisiana , 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory. 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


Western  division. 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington. 

Oregon 

Camomia 


Not  distributed  by  states. 


Aggregate. 


$496,061,357 


242,626,110 


46,764,193 


3,272,331 

957,424 

931,618 

33,900,748 

2,759,983 

4,942,189 

195,860,917 


137,985,751 

8, 106, 626 

49,768,540 

22,169,270 


398,005 
493, 112 
831,635 
224, 401 
554, 129 
653, 432 
038,007 
837, 546 
139,103 


168,968,975 


206, 648 
140,379 
518,082 
892,967 
564,008 
105, 358 
290,910 
016, 515 
110, 439 
221,785 
973,902 
928,982 


27,202,697 


ESTABLISHMENTS  PKODUCING 
EXCLUSIVELY— 


Book  and  job 
products. 


$186,769,503 


Newspaper  and 
periodical 
products. 


$184,736,800 


4,768,351 
6,063,680 
1,946,724 

916,043 
3,147,867 
1, 443, 138 

607,782 
1,492,865 
7,816,347 

34,990,304 


486, 566 
549, 176 
313, 105 
452, 435 
279,858 
469,839 
466, 549 
252,897 
654, 814 
!,  664, 112 
■,400,953 

105,001 


92,774,399 


17,452,765 


627, 770 

242,969 

236,733 

12, 880, 511 

1, 289, 680 

2, 175, 102 

75,321,634 


52,229,011 
3, 618, 254 
19,474,369 

8,045,240 


152, 274 

2,273,757 

1,740,377 

1, 555, 962 

291, 639 

391,  409 

193, 606 

1, 179, 656 

266, 560 

67,785,600 


94,869,929 


19,542,360 


ESTABLISHMENTS  PEODUCING 
BOTH— 


Book  and  job 
products. 


$46,471,339 


1, 518, 129 

216,201 

194, 403 

14,803,916 

1,238,791 

1,570,920 

75,327,569 


53,557,988 

1,944,464 

19,825,117 

7,883,425 


11,798,271 
3,889,657 

28,873,101 
3,962,967 
2,002,705 
3, 406, 129 
1, 632, 151 
9,864,352 
158,206 
116, 436 
1,272,137 


8,103,867 


1,896,362 
1,675,405 

539,046 

115,817 
1,081,081 

257, 592 
19,265 

143,906 
2,375,393 

9,945,396 


118, 675 

21,200 

21, 524 

1,613,865 

78,800 
332, 693 
W 

1,239,832 

754, 807 

6,764,000 

105,001 


129,710 

1,783,116 

1,895,426 

1,028,638 

214,001 

500,393 

269, 898 

1,750,702 

311,542 

58, 121, 354 


9,647,474 

3,384,990 

20,688,720 

3,571,860 

1,812,308 

4,113,054 

1,775,424 

10,397,616 

98, 184 

190,054 

1,718,157 

723, 513 

9,547,095 


1,801,803 
1,840,025 

951,042 

166, 492 
1,497,689 

210, 158 
10,020 

158, 012 
2,905,854 

14,314,997 


135, 639 

7,908 

58,009 

2, 468, 715 

13, 600 

50, 616 

701,748 

12, 544 

1,965,591 

1, 229, 167 

7,671,770 


22,284,338 


4,757,394 


368, 894 
185, 106 
190, 167 
3,479,480 
100,543 
433,204 

17,526,944 


12,595,117 
1,006,709 
3,925,118 

2,177,324 


50,580 
454,107 
104,027 
235,918 
321,-445 
269,742 
210,562 
312, 143 
218,800 

15,022,127 


Newspaper  and 
periodical 
products. 


$72,079,482 


29,911,-763 


4,297,384 


749, 404 
305,546 
268,451 
2,120,738 
121,714 
731,631 

25,614,379 


18,076,718 
1,494,121 
6,043,540 

3,924,354 


2,228,791 

1,336,740 

3,069,950 

1,148,382 

1,368,120 

1,267,906 

1,435,859 

1,021,721 

269,927 

321,580 

853,352 

699,799 

3, 609, 146 


348,261 
615,895 
176, 540 
251, 453 
233,309 
370,231 
212,894 
488,737 
911,826 

3,378,404 


298,227 
166,803 

75,017 
410,966 

98,697 

82,899 
152, 135 

59,800 

442, 598 

205,913 

1,385,449 


64, 667 
965,711 

82, 693 
376,299 
695,229 
481,242 
350,764 
579,483 
328,266 

25,712,248 


4,192,764 
2,277,467 
4,481,744 
1,971,930 
2,212,127 
2,025,815 
3, 166, 578 
1,532,777 
649,491 
562, 154 
1,085,053 
1,654,348 

5,515,207 


654,067 
769, 632 
273,710 
377,282 
332, 624 
684,488 
364,754 
611, 579 
1,547,071 

7,015,910 


916, 770 
346,650 
154,340 
855,841 
167, 161 
253, 484 
234,349 
179, 513 
985, 424 
452, 133 
2, 470, 245 


All  other 
products  ol 
newspaper 
establish- 
ments. 1 


$6,014,233 


2,784,681 


714,290 


8,134 
7,602 

41,764 

616, 103 

9,255 

31,432 

2,070,391 


1,526,917 

43,078 

500,396 

138,927 


774 
16,422 
9,012 
27,584 
31,815 
10, 646 
13,177 
15, 562 
13,935 

2,327,646 


339,348 
251,525 
404,567 
237,828 
168,748 
292,454 
280,898 
199,049 
34,631 
31,561 
45,203 
41,834 

427,382 


67,858 

162,623 

6,386 

4,999 

3,164 

14, 669 

849 

90,631 

76,203 

335,597 


17,355 

6,615 

4,215 

103,048 

600 

4,140 

45. 624 

1,040 

21,369 

22,102 

109,489 


>  Scludid  in  "  n?t°di3tribut^d^b  ^  P^S^^^J^  "^""^  ^  exclusive  newspaper  and  periodical  establishments,  and  music-items  included  in  book  and  job  in  other  tables. 


'Included  in  "not  distributed  by  states, 
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Table  70.— BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING  (INCLUDING  MUSIC)— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY 


STATE  OE  TERRITORY. 


Continental  United  States. 


Nortli  Atlantic  division. 


New  England. 


Maine 


New  Hampshire. 


Vermont. 


Cen- 
sus. 


Massachnsetts . 


Rhode  Island . 


Connecticut . 


Southern  North  Atlantic . 


New  Yort., 


New  Jersey. 


Pennsylvania. 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware. 


Maryland. 


District  of  Columbia. 


Virginia. 


West  Virginia. 


1905 

1900 

11890 

=  1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 

1900 

1890 

.  1880 

1905 

■  1900 

1890 

1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
190O 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 


Number 
ol  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


8,389 
7,006 
4,204 
3,468 


3,885 
3,361 
2,200 
1,664 


1,043 
991 
646 
478 


91 
79 
36 

48 

55 
52 
35 
29 

40 
41 
23 
18 

601 
694 
423 
281 

79 
72 
40 


177 
153 


70 


2,842 
2,370 
1,554 
1,176 


1,738 
1,434 


232 
183 
76 
93 

872 
753 
495 
371 

554 
486 
288 
228 


13 
13 
11 
2 

142 
166 
102 
66 

76 
72 
51 


103 

86 
48 
4S 

37 
31 
12 
18 


Capital. 


SALARIED   OFFICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 


Number. 


$145,502,655 

100,072,934 

69,117,660 

63,003,704 


78,147,089 
64, 336, 570 
39,833,632 
36, 513, 653 


14,572,648 
12, 589, 118 
7,411,968 
6,667,869 


551,984 
363, 434 
177, 686 
747,600 

211,245 
132,273 
123,392 
27'0,050 

173, 641 
176, 447 
105,875 
99,600 

10,758,744 
9,228,633 
5,211,183 
3,732,869 

925,372 
699,677 
421,763 
361,850 

1,951,662 
1,988,764 
1,372,069 
1,445,900 

63,574,441 
41,747,452 
32,421,664 
29,865,784 


41,571,273 
25,101,887 
17,962,696 
20,027,989 

3,759,679 

1,929,935 

779,621 

865,475 

18,243,489 
14,716,630 
13,679,347 
8,962,320 

6,629,163 
6,050,981 
3,618,965 
4,260,400 


162,531 
145,449 
153,925 
18,000 

1,568,640 

1,364,894 

738,811 

2,046,600 

991,322 

794,400 

1,200,579 

971,800 

1,921,466 

1,481,259 

585,216 

344,900 

278,064 
98,289 
61,641 

137,000 


16,188 
10,220 
8,271 


7,934 
4,503 
4,449 


1,496 

1,302 

967 


1,164 

i;054 

681 


126 
71 

74 


142 
132 
123 


6,438 
3,201 
3,482 


4,350 
2,008 
2,280 


250 
165 
118 


1,838 
1,028 
1,084 


742 
419 
474 


216 
152 
151 


140 
36 
66 


180 
107 
81 


Salaries. 


815,908,871 
9,074,928 
8,495,583 
C) 


7,918,867 
4,217,337 
4,761,034 


1,455,004 

1,095,082 

855,365 


36,072 
16,248 
27, 652 


14,017 
1,750 
18,886 


11,949 
14,710 
14,602 


1,112,186 
880, 366 
611,469 


137,402 
70,669 
66,976 


143,379 
112, 369 
116,880 


6,463,863 
3,122,256 
3,896,669 


4,566,535 
2,035,214 
2,681,337 


224,051 
152,230 
115,281 


1,673,277 

934,811 

1,099,051 


656,971 
356,569 
387,484 


6,298 
8,644 
13,065 


181,936 
136,790 
126,081 


146,330 
30,620 
56,682 


148,360 
93,671 
71,329 


14,518 
9,996 
7,674 


WAGE-EARNERS  AND 
WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


1  Includes  tip  printing. 


88,323 
68,388 
50,861 
58,506 

40,888 
33,060 
25, 665 
30,467 


7,699 
5,187 
7,287 


426 
276 
136 
640 

161 
90 
67 

198 

160 
146 
96 
130 

6,111 

5,587 
3,709 
5,022 

713 
621 
336 
484 

1,316 
980 
844 
813 

32,002 
25, 361 
20,378 
23,180 


21,280 
16,488 
13,608 
14,417 

1,844 

1,447 

673 

1,061 

8,878 
7,426 
6,197 
7,702 

4,703 
4,161 
5,031 
4,366 


95 
88 
102 
13 

1,384 

1,304 

784 

933 

613 

684 

3,033 

1,742 


682 
393 
534 

193 

103 

57 

202 


149,061,030 
33,916,903 
27,985,960 
30,641,657 

23,284,791 
17,462,738 
14,112,858 
15,755,063 


4,832,145 
3,991,675 
2,694,871 
3,943,373 


194,858 

122,247 

53,256 

297,005 

80,430 
36,584 
26,428 


68,649 
58,251 
44,478 
42,727 

3,431,269 
2,992,770 
1,965,110 
2,784,818 

360,790 
280,418 
169,302 
280,900 

696,249 
501,405 
436,297 
449,835 

18,452,646 
13,461,063 
11,417,987 
11,811,680 


12,885,728 
9,385,236 
8,038,126 
8,059,487 

1,024,868 
624,079 
323,378 
477,224 

4,542,050 
3,451,748 
3,056,483 
3,274,969 

2,096,314 
1,659,743 
3,246,752 
2,638,918 


48,711 
40,606 
42,802 
5,680 

603,607 
535,907 
296,145 
443,989 

344,466 

340,496 

2,437,824 

1,478,880 

421,651 
282,982 
161,093 
237,918 

93,231 
38,648 
20,904 
74,432 


'  Includes  postal  cards. 
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lYPECASTING  AND 

TYPESETTING 

MACHINES. 


Number 
of  ma- 
chines. 


1,3S7 


Number 
oJ  oper- 
ators. 


Number 
of  hand 
compos- 
itors. 


Miscellane- 
ous expenses. 


1,992 


706 


18  1 


29,819 


13,733 


COST  OF  MATERIALS   USED. 


Total. 


$3^,831,172 
]7.:'..M.22\i 
li;244,72sl 


$.13,110.3.30 
3li.  (Ml .  '.'.ili 
■.'y.on3.."i!i:i 
32,WiO,:!9.i 


Paper  and 
job  stock. 


$39,993,973 


Ink. 


All  other 
materials. 


$2,136,443       5.U,i|.S.-,,914 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 


Total. 


.?lx(i,7.59,.W3 
124,070,.S(>I 
96, 592, 765 
90,979,341 


20.467,103 
9,920,131 
6,402,996 


3..5ys 


3,106.563 
2,7o3.919 
1.321.750 






1 

2 

173 

.■.9,f04 
;!0.2.5S 
IN.  12'-. 

91 

18.723 
9.119 

T.481 

80  1 

2.1.  n^n 

Hi.  uw. 

13, 130 

45 

5S 

2,428 

2 
1 

613.120 
316,  .557 
118.064 

24,2:i!..'>4n 

17.l«.i.929 
14.U73.52C. 
18.605.226 

4,S29.2,'i3 
4.  lfi5.s;!.K 
2.!i><4,9."i2 
4,511,252 


20.-. 

178 

la-i. 

4S.T 

50. 

2.i2 

97U, 

317 

OH 

337 

38 

t'.3ti 

3s 

;,'i' 

i2/,;oj 


91.U7li 


76,182 

72,9o7 
54. 221-. 
62,086 


261 


129. 171 
61,763 
52,210 


565  1 


229,965 
316,526 
112. 7.39 


840 


10,135 


17.360,540 
7,166,212 
5,081,246 


-|i 


3,368,502 
2,993,329 
2,078,012 
2. 821 . 983 

431.224 

3o2.n.ri 

175.  B9 
218.110 

678.860 
565,352 
4&S,087 
341,670 

19.402.2.57 
13,530,091 
11.188,574 
14,093,974 


67.329 


270,012 


543, 809 


14,592,755 


13,403,480    I       12,315,243 

5,166,615  ':■        8,852,559 

2,482,066    I        6,793,719 

9,518,171 

1,204,  rii 
695, 122 
427,758 
418,758 

5,882,623 
3,932,410 
3,967,097 
4,157,045 

2, 374,  .55;  1,945,128 

1,8S'<,7<'5     

2,201,527    ' 

2,040,892     

4M0r  34,877 

29,  J81 
19,4.37 
6,500 

808,263       0.55,618 

8.39,567  

374,014  

585,857  , 

234,004  '            204,582  ' 
195,489  • 

1,256,9.34 
827,519 

538,196      442,501 

332,221 

223,973 

211,854 

69,697  I      .5S,490 

38,355 

17,268 

46,764 

=  Not  reported  separately. 
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23 

30 

594 

Il 

441, '80    ; 
110, /OO  , 

1 

5-,  569 

1 

,i| 

126 

[ 
170 

2,865 

3,515,080 
1,8SS  <..7 

::;:::::;:::;;:;;:;;ii:;::;:.-- 

2,.5-;0,oll 

!i 

107 

1 

153 

1,873 

1,192,0,55 

5X1,101    ' 

2/«,.;-i8  1 

1 

1 


42 

18,7.59 
7,991  1 
5,966 

23 

32 

494 

197,428 

201,606 

60,955 



16 

22 

278 

604,385 
69,867 
68,701 

25 

43 





414 

175,783 
135,977 
63,628 

8 

15 

84 
■■■■■ 

24,049 
7,635 
6,611 

1,621 


2.211 


135,856 


10,034 


16,6.58 


879.070 


83,122 


1,473 


s.oso 


16,353 


2,510 


777,649 


154,128 


118,393 


3,930,432 


9,082,397 

619,633 

2,613,214 

" 

,             969,057 

50,034 

179,300 

1    ' 

4,541,301 

203,404 

1,137,918 





119,059 


20,742 


79,. 342 


8,697 


Book  and 


Miscellane- 


pamphlet    ,  Job  printing.  ^^^  printing, 
publications.  '■ 


538,614,551  I  $116,642,,846 


92,774,399 

63, 743.. 5:^0 

49,459,043 

51,074,908 

17,4.52 

705 

16,231 

1190 

9,715 

714 

11,735 

120 

627,770 

415 

370 

175 

311 

1,606,098 

242,969 
1.33.116 
113,777 
264.750 

236,733 
230,120 
165,7(2 
131, 799 

12,880,511 
12,607.214 
7,393,333 
7,947,260 

1,289,680 
967,517 
628,224 
674,025 

2,175,102 
1,877,759 
1.339,297 
1,111,188 

75,321,634 
47,512,490  J  . 
39,743,329  1  . 
39. 339. .88,  I  , 


52,229,011  i, 
32,266,975  1'. 
24,763,030     . 
27,885,376     . 

3,618,264 
2,038,966  i.. 
1,108,344 
1,224,519 

19,474,369 
13,206,549 
13,871,965 
10,229,893 

8,045,240 
5,697,2.30 
6,904,914 
6,272,413 


$31 .  .502, 107 


24,1.99,2,84         54,361,87,s  13,713,237 


3,883,018 


45,696 


166,014 


226. 448 


3.  .507 


.649.169 


.435  1 


934,421 


116,330 


20,816,266 


1,812.373 


43,163,207 


103,154 


2,761,345 


152,274 
110,615 
104,600 
14,500  ! 

2,273,767 
2,252,490 
1,167,634 
1,477,164 

1,740,377 

816,101 

3,914,547 

2,896,312 

1,665,962 
1,084,027 

618,7.S8 
624,975 


291,639 
127,9.32 

66,786  I  

186,756  I: 

<  Not  reported. 


46,320 


.56,500 


1,815,899 


2,371,076 


31,260 


1,663,865 


279,824 


246. 423 


11,  ,342. 161 


15,823,372  I       28,188,474  1         8,217,165 


; 

4,886,740         12,223,388 

2,364,241 

! 

1,436,632           5,521,167 

1,08.7,441 

l::::::::::::::  :::::::::::::: 

1 



1,918 


401,358 


891,670 

812,385 

36,316 

331,317 

959,532 

265,063 



11,500 

1-  ■ 

234,076  ! 

48,063 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
IS 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 


41 
42 


45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
50 
51 

52 

53 

64 
65 
66 

57 
58 
69 
60 

61 

62 
63 
64 

65 
66 
67 
6S 


70 
71 
72 

73 
74 
75 
76 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  70.— BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING  (INCLUDING  MUSIC)— COMPAEATIVE  SUMMARY, 


STATE  OE  TEBEITOBT. 


Cen- 


Number 
ol  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


8^T,<BIED  OFFICIAI.S, 
GLEBES,  ETC. 


Number. 


Salaries. 


TAGE-BABNEBS  AKD 


Average 
number. 


Wages. 


Boutli  Atlantic  division — Continued. 
North  Carolina 


South  Carolina. 


Georgia. 


Florida. 


North  Central  division. 


Ohio. 


Indiana. 


Illinois. 


Michigan. 


Wisconsin. 


Minnesota. 


Iowa. 


Missouri. 


North  Dakota'. 
South  Dakota". 
Nebraska 


Kansas. 


South  Central  division  . 


Kentucky. 


Tennessee. 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 

1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1S90 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
190O 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
190O 
1890 


14 
3 
3 

2,790 
2,312 
1,282 
1,202 


532 
416 
263 
237 

181 
155 
73 


899 
747 


243 


247 
201 


131 
102 


179 
145 
82 
78 

135 

115 
56 
146 

317 
286 
182 
131 

10 


7 
8 

70 
62 
31 

22 

82 
66 
39 

60 

499 
397 
217 
178 


100 
82 
56 
48 

77 
67 
31 
30 


$271,311 
147,710 
89,725 
95,600 

269,066 
245,308 
276,930 
132,700 


635,150 
481,329 
606,800 

217,596 

138,622 

30,800 

8,000 

47,497,734 
33,466,549 
20,970,895 
16,918,086 


»28,711 
8,462 
£,830 


9,188,564 
6,523,244 
3,896,133 
4,688,535 

3,260,088 

1,444,571 

762,442 

1,126,320 

18,140,851 
13,736,317 
8,695,020 
3,626,400 

3,090,103 
2,648,103 
1,018,621 
1,374,625 

1,661,736 
924,389 
697,065 
729,800 

2,489,295 

1,196,561 

1,048,380 

817,845 

1,287,801 
976,341 
5S2.720 

1,126,086 

6,624,829 
4,641,488 
3,473,786 
2,949,660 

106,274 
72,850 

125, 399 
70,806 

925,729 
633,028 
373, 646 
191,260 

697,066 
698,851 
52'?,  084 
289, 665 

6,175,770 
3. 600, 331 
2,550,952 
2,981,600 


49 


6,995 
4,641 
2,675 


697 


324 
249 
116 


2,665 
1,961 
1,019 


369 
606 
153 


67 


635 

270 
149 


165 

141 
102 


811 
726 


786 
339 
362 


1,616,954 
737, 502 
380,612 

1,401,700 

971,009 
980, 165 
696,735 
625,660 


216 
73 

69 


16,310 
19,690 
35,651 


90,022 
41,916 
63,772 


24,486 
6,870 
7,600 


6,936,780 
3,867,263 
2,660,213 


870,583 
617,106 
490,443 


296,986 
175,414 
112,088 


2,687,893 
1,858,360 
1,096,021 


312, 627 
221,077 
121,670 


182.601 
66, 154 
84, 177 


330,783 
193,615 
148,499 


1.37,464 
103,761 
80,726 


944, 312 
621,368 
405, 104 


16,540 
3,462 

13,209 
4,190 

83,465 
65,061 
59,266 


60,318 
38, 696 
52, 329 


663, 188 
318,573 
347,838 


171,019 
64,110 
48,979 


128 

97 


141,968 
102,625 
67,643 


268 

166 

69 

202 

162 
212 
125 
242 

849 
811 
429 
483 

164 
101 
39 
IS 

33,407 
25,218 
16,800 
18,937 


6,937 
4,661 
3,035 
4,980 

2,404 

1,303 

777 

1,490 

12,973 
10,608 
6,553 
4,712 

2,264 

1,571 

877 

1,419 

1,165 
716 
492 

1,008 

1,776 

1,074 

934 


855 
442 
990 

4,824 
3,498 
3,085 
3,791 

63 

£6 

55 
43 

645 
649 
316 
301 

453 
384 
289 
B07 

4,818 
3,150 
1,770 
2,607 


1,335 
709 
328 


964 
837 


462 


1114,771 
64,703 
25,434 
63,120 

62,013 
79,265 
59,433 
115,947 

337,673 
241,745 
189,065 
213,052 

70,292 
45,392 
14,052 
6,000 

18,027,660 
11,842,496 
8,596,950 
9,023,226 


3,000,970 
2,194,111 
1,399,971 
2,067,593 

1,244,752 
668,676 
366,209 
689,590 

7,504,973 
6,063,560 
3,626,275 
2,401,894 

1,090,809 
676,138 
405,479 
623,175 

643,799 
285,028 
195,371 
429,777 

996,342 
502,939 
531,952 
409,104 

410,814 

346,666 
182,495 
498,229 


1,718,684 
1,548,718 
1,638,564 

42,402 
33,535 

34,798 
19,409 

369,064 
266,076 
172,083 
167,438 

206.175 
188,675 
178,397 
m,862 

2,680,027 

1,387,987 

982,760 

1,464,510 


'  No  establishments  reported  in  1890  and  1880. 


631,844 
275,438 
133,227 
452,113 

623,572 
364,747 
277,613 
248,366 
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TIPECASTDIQ  AND 

TYTE8ETTINQ 

UACEINES. 


jjnmbar 
of  mil- 
chines. 


Number 
of  oper- 
ators. 


423 


85 


145 


18 


68 


18 


16 


24 


Number 
olliand 
compos- 
itors. 


Miscellane- 
ous expenses. 


126 


74 


$23,356 
8,811 
5,309 


12,290 
15,302 
28,109 


119,031 
46,248 
36,539 


663 


128 


72 


10,844 


2,140 


44 


662 


3,909 


33 


22 


452 


590 


17,575 
7,524 
2,670 


11,221,698 
6,187,907 
4,030,364 


1,714,859 
958,070 
413,946 


COST  OF  MATEBIALS  USED. 


TotaL 


411,653 

521,519 

60,897 


6,968,176 
3,136,415 
2,357,327 


580,142 
227,672 
407,488 


252,608 
79,143 
122,407 


106 


25 


19 


382 


23 
23 
224 


162 


1,617 


414 


311 


400,984 
245,041 
116,692 


201,378 
89,247 
74,086 


1,382,688 
782,512 
396,041 


17,558 
10,588 

14,918 
4,049 

183,755 
81,612 
36,799 


92,979 
62,039 
44,682 


825,673 
330,816 
214,990 


172,210 
70,835 
28,172 


163,478 
64,964 
41,961 


S118,569 
86,633 
32,303 
65,392 

68,486 
89,790 
102,954 
89,450 

416,637 
242,669 
222,814 
218,306 

75,887 

34,690 

11,830 

5,250 

20,996,494 
14,026,667 
11,516,093 
9,496,418 


Paper  and 
Job  stock. 


$96,956 


62,945 


335,224 


3,794,404 
2,773,361 
2,839,986 
2,382,305 

1,426,831 
688,499 
369,580 
703,984 

8,485,187 
5,439,291 
4,837,994 
2,807,361 

1,318,681 
677,823 
350,406 
503,890 

637,669 
322,827 
239,270 
337,290 

968,864 
564,982 
457,381 
351,941 

562,883 
411,711 
254,341 
614,380 

3,079,128 
2,501,502 
1,795,605 
1,615,048 

51, 151 
61,379 

39,887 
22,118 

387,100 
324,932 
162,219 
167,860 

254,709 
258,242 
209,311 
212,359 

2,668,509 
1,609,200 
1,145,630 
1,243,235 


63,935 


15,726,616 


3,025,481 


989,896 


Ink. 


$3,556 


1,4S2 


13,099 


2,377 


802,267 


156,003 


43,574 


6,168,391 


347,935 


All  other 
materials. 


$18,057 


14,069 


68,314 


9,576 


4,468,611 


612,920 


393,361 


1,968,86; 


1,012,383 


602,421 


678,817 


625,027 
369,095 
167,884 
476,214 

611,836 
436,319 
275,091 
213,026 


445,007 


2,306,539 


42,494 


31,839 


321,032 


53,070 


30,890 


42,022 


14, 496 


93,366 


1,608 


773 


11,737 


201,316 


87,338 


263,228 


TALUB  OF  FBODUCTS. 


Total. 


104,368 


$391,409 

211,750 

84,450 

179,132 

193,606 
278,547 
275,604 
299,520 

1,179,656 
693,726 
628,805 
679,054 

266,560 

123,042 

43,700 

16,000 

67,785,600 
44,853,399 
32,701,823 
26,031,533 


Book  and 

pamphlet 

publications, 


248,025 


93,380 


679,223 


7,149 


7,275 


54,331 


46,500 


594,305 


462, 675 


504, 391 


23,239 


23,928 


139,113 


83,517 


11J98,271 
8,202,228 
6,260,341 
6,579,566 

3,889,667 
2,334,572 
1,069,962 
1,832,023 

28,873,101 

20,044,077 

14,712,01)8 

7,114,939 

3,962,967 
2,366,030 
1,600,082 
1,576,623 

2,002,705 
971,683 
771,744 

1,093,610 

3,406,129 
1,890,676 
1,490,207 
1,043,664 

1,632,161 

1,210,110 

732,926 

1,399,289 

9,864,352 
6,101,852 
6,083,663 
4,462,962 

158,206 
132,061 

116,436 
59,810 

1,272,137 
878,631 
546, 185 
419, 461 

809,488 
662,869 
544,766 
619,597 

8,103,867 
4,686,624 
3,368,763 
3,669,472 


1,896,362 

1,000,479 

467, 435 

1,289,316 

1,675,406 

1,249,941 

864,891 

663.545 


$42,519 


48,250 


8,550 


11,484,936 


Job  printing. 


$305,183 


184,100 


914,118 


199,788 


1,670,111 


8,676,189 


562,368 


6,611,033 


341,386 


168, 170 


834;  930 


85,562 


1, 155, 124 


10,890 

1,500 

133,400 


2,509,467 


16,312,049 


2,740,812 


1,639,943 


2,119,538 


1,311,902 


Miscellane- 
ous prmting. 


6,459,133 


10,462 


88,358 


108,986 

91,912 

1,050,087 


634,516 


5,687,033 


$43,707 


217,288 


68,222 


12,746,130 


1,651,971 


817,822 


6,950,019 


880,769 


194,592 


451,661 


2,250,096 


38,330 
23,024 
88,650 


164,510 


2,328,476 


1,357,653 


7,226 


1,130,972 


496,906 


537,208 


77 

78 

79 


81 
82 
83 
84 

85 
86 
87 


90 
91 
92 

93 
94 
95 


97 


100 

101 
102 
103 
104 

105 

106 
107 
108 

109 
110 
111 
112 

113 
114 
115 

lis 

117 
118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
123 

124 

125 
126 
127 

)ia 

129 
130 

131 
132 

133 
134 
135 
136, 

137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 

145 
146 
147 
148 

149 

150 
152 
151 


•  Included  In  "not  distributed  by  states"  in  1890.    No  establishments  reported  in  1880. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  70.— BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING  (INCLUDING  MUSIC)— COMPARATIVE  SmiMARY, 


153 
154 
155 
156 

167 
158 
169 
160 

161 
162 
163 
164 

165 
166 
167 
168 


170 
171 

172 
173 
174 
175 

176 
177 
178 
179 


181 
182 


183 
184 


187 
188 
189 

190 

191 
192 
193 
194 

195 

196 
197 
198 
199 

200 
201 
202 
203 

204 
205 
206 
20> 

208 
209  ! 
210 


STATE  OR  TEEEITOKT. 


South  Central  division— Continued. 
Alabama 


Mississippi. 


Louisiana. 


Arkansas. 


Indian  Territory  i. 
Oklahoma^ 


Cen- 
sus. 


Texas 

Western  division 

Montana' 

Idaho2 

Wyoming  1 

Colorado 

Arizona  1 

Utah 

Nevada ^ 

Washington 

Oregon 


California. 


Not  distributed  by  states. 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1880 

1905 
1900 

1905 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1906 

1905 
1900 
1S90 
1880 

1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

61905 
•1900 
'1890 


Number 
o(  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


16 

4 

138 
118 
66 
39 

644 
430 
198 
206 


101 
68 
20 
3 

63 
42 
19 
15 

361 
232 
121 
171 

17 
20 
19 


Capital. 


$388,487 

224, 974 

192,237 

77, 100 

126.135 

69,915 

9,910 

96,500 

733.939 

526,875 

"    313,483 

303,060 

263,885 
128, 865 
53, 130 
29,800 

20,960 

109,168 
5,950 

1,946,233 
827,095 
904,945 
447,900 

6,986,769 
3,564,383 
2,011,162 
2,329,965 


SALARIED   OFFICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 


Number. 


83,999 
55,195 
2,000 

16,460 
6,275 

24,157 

1,168,831 
814,593 
269, 6<0 
181,450 

66,300 

263,647 
143,593 
137,306 
169,660 

73,600 

846,678 

363,062 

161,926 

9,500 

565,392 

319,012 

207, 157 

66,600 

3,981,315 
1,863,663 
1,245,133 
1,838,265 

67,130 
154, 120 
131,964 


278 
67 
101 


721 

292 
288 


122 
39 
32 


419 
136 
169 


Salaries. 


$30,745 
16,944 
36,234 


7,764 
5.740 
1,857 


92,925 
57,793 
75, 373 


13,961 
12,  .332 
10,419 


6,181 


198,625 
59,029 
108,433 


728,766 
300,128 
339,874 


4,800 
4,100 


900 


108,507 
77,040 
54,948 


2,700 

28,006 
16, 122 
26,224 


90,703 
37,069 
34,016 


68,010 
26,516 
29,341 


423,941 
140,292 
196,345 


4,299 
15,068 
19,140 


WAGE-EARNERS  AND 
WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


373 
266 
177 
91 

73 

65 

6 

125 

643 
4.56 
267 
524 

147 
104 
24 
69 


63 
S 

1,212 
718 
469 
414 

4,490 
2,713 
1,602 
2,129 


833 
497 
169 
188 

34 

169 
117 
86 
148 

87 

636 

304 

118 

15 


159 
134 
87 

2,541 
1,60§ 
1,095 
1,629 

17 
91 
93 


$190,126 
100,774 
102, 412 
40,920 

40,401 
29,239 
2,537 
58,721 

344,858 
186,182 
131,761 
407,946 

92,723 
49,356 
14, 170 
23,530 

4,774 

35,278 
1,100 

716,452 
382,151 
321,030 
232,924 

3,064,429 
1,532,777 
1,006,381 
1,659,950 


42,654 

23,384 

1,800 

6,060 
1,400 

7,669 

639,770 
308,213 
117,290 
136,570 

24,588 

102,916 
52,389 
51,328 
94,861 

84,240 

394,019 

186,306 

99,711 

6,000 

209,769 
86,113 
99,384 
65,067 

1,737,095 
874,972 
638,668 

1,272,412 

7,809 
41,162 
40,269 


1  Included  in  "  not  distributed  by  states  "  in  1900.    No  establishments  reported  in  1890  and  1880.  . 
^No  establishments  reported  in  1890  and  1880. 
3  No  establishments  reported  in  1890. 

'  Included  in  "  not  distributed  by  states  "  in  1906,  1900,  and  1800. 

'Includes^  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Book  and  job-N6vada,  2;  New  Mexico,  3.    Music— California,  1;  Georgia,  1:  Indiana,  2;  Iowa,  2;  Maryland,  1; 
Michigan,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  New  Jersey,  1;  Tennessee,  1.  >    ■  6    .    •       u.»iu»,  .^,  j.uno,,  ^,  maiji^  u,    , 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

BY  STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905-Contmued. 
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TYPECASTING  AND 

TYPESETTINQ 

MACHINES. 

Number 
of  hand 
compos- 
itors. 

Miscellane- 
ous expenses. 

COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED. 

VALUE  OF  PKODUCTS 

Humter    Number 
of  ma-   ,  of  oper- 
chines.   1    ators. 

Total.           ?aPer  and 
jl    job  stock. 

Ink. 

All  other 
materials. 

Total. 

Book  and 

pamphlet 

publications. 

Job  printing. 

Miscellane- 
ous printmg. 

3 

6            ir,,-, 


$45,333 
17,2<« 
18,. ^S,') 

1164,, K.V_' 
114,. ■)76 
07,115 
6.5.546 

39,n02 

3;\o^N 

3,397 
38,661 

350, 87.5 
154,212 
114,077 
22ti.r,lH} 

78.86,5 
6.5,315 
14,. 580 
15,750 

$136,389 

S-1,34.5 

$24, 118 

$639,046 
318,767 
312, 966 
141,175 

116,817 
162, 497 

$10,400 

$476,042 

$62,604 

163 
154 

1 



2  ' 





8,683 

4,639 

72.5 

32,676 

856 

5,470 

10,080 

! 

91,358                14,379 

156 

157 
158 

10               23    !            lES 

82.262 
4fi,7,s» 
34.874 

249,643  j              14,206                 87,026 

138,500 

1,081,081 
583,970 
441,123 
764,036 

257,592 
174, 020 
78,620 
77,800 

19,265 

143,906 
7,260 

2,375,393 

1,189,700 

1,213,888 

606,000 

9,945,396 
4,919,899 
2,950,481 
3,931,015 

11,000 

824,124               245,957 

160 

161 
162 



163 

4!                5                  56                 31.07.-. 

62.663  1                2,7.55 

13, 447 

225,235 

32,357 

165 

1                      

lU.  ..i8 
5.590 

I 

167 

1                      

168 

5 

29 

2,164 

17,76fi 
770 

312,702 
111,863 
85,083 

5,413 

44,992 
2,709 

747,647 
334,8Sii 

4,805  1    •                141 
28,716                       802 

467 
15,476 

250 

18,195  1                   820 
131,548                12,368 

160 

170 

171 

16 

2,.               409 

50 J, 909 

17,0Cf) 

225,672 

6,500 

1,432,006               936,887 

172 
173 

483, 38li 

174 

207,438 

2,835,647 

1,471,585 

822, 131 

1,268,624 

175 

83 

142            1,743 

l,079,h!l 
397,3t,« 
294,247 

2, 224,  .312 

112,902 

498,433 

905,341 

7,489,001 

1,551,054 

176 

177 

178 

1 

179 



1 

2             3a 

7,622 
6,415 

37,535 

20,917 

1,500 

6,225 
2,404 

6,603 

469,178 
277,200 
139,455 
95,750 

36,630 

107,463 
65,038 
30,379 
72,054 

5,250 

317,411 

139,603 

75,323 

2,700 

252,861 
116,289 
67,228 
37,015 

1,602,741 
850,134 
519,746 

1,054,365 

9,587 
49,100 
84,786 

32,792 

1,160 

3,577 

118,675 

69,431 

4,600 

21,200 
7,400 

21,524 

1,613,865 

1,036,316 

430,117 

307,  .500 

78,800 

332,693 
177,286 
142,818 
214,626 

108,012 

1,239,832 

634,686 

278,477 

13,600 

754,807 
351,664 
251,757 
133,900 

5,764,000 
2,743,126 
1,847,312 
3,148,978 

105,001 
170, 123 
207,741 

111,587 

7,118 

180 

181 

18? 

7 

2,686 
1,078 

2,160 

150,850 
107,272 
26,469 

4,755 

125 

345 

21,200 

183 

184 

1 
23 

2  i                  5 
27  '             260 

5,080 
345,781 

104 
20,425 

1,419 
102,972 

16,786 
1,170,837 

4,738 
393,028 

185 

50,000 

186 

187 

188 



ISO 

17 
79 

2,487 

31,009 
15,191 
8,916 

31,464 
86,446 

335 
3,435 

4,831 
17,582 

66,300                22,500 

190 

1 

2 

6,300 

265,878 

60,515 

191 
192 



193 



1 



194 

... 

195 

12 

25 

209 

162,684 
40,034 
21,145 

240,180 

11,079 

66,152 

70,  .358 

974,273 

195,201 

196 
197 

198 

199 

2 

4 

146 

79,903 
28,831 
22,553 

219,109 

6,969 

26,793 

16,050 

582,779 

155,978 

200 
201 

' 

202 

203 

43 

80 

987 

640,230 
198,545 
216, 164 

1,2.58,706 

69,274               274,762 

762,633 

4,289,391 

711,976 

204 
205 

206 





1 

207 

1 

9 

44,512 
16,048 
23,744 

6,261                     221                  3,106 

29,232 

76,769 

''OR 

209 
210 

i 



,     'Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Book  a,ndotv--An2;ona,  2;  Indian  Terntorj^,  1,  Nevada,  2,  New 
Iowa,  2;  Louisiana,  1;  Maryland,  1:  Michigan,  2;  Mimiesota,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  V'Jg™'*.  2,  W  iS'tonsin  1 

'Includes  establishments  distributed  Is  follows:  Book  and  job-Nevada,  2;  South  Dakota,  3.    Music-Cahforma,  1, 
Wisconsin,  2.    Tip— Connecticut,  2;  Maryland,  1;  Massachusetts,  2;  Pennsylvania,  2. 


Mexico,  2;  Wyoming,  1.    Music — Delaware,  1; 
Indiana,  1;  Iowa,  1;  Micliigan,  1;  Minnesota,  1; 
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Tabm  71.— book  and  job  PRINTING'— SUMMARY  FOR  CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  IN  1900  OP  50,000  OR  OVER: 

1905  AND  1900. 


New  York,  N.Y... 

Chicago,  111...* 

Philadelpliia,  Pa . . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Kasa 

Baltimoie,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

BuflalcN.Y 

San  Francisco,  Gal . 
Cinohmati,  Ohio . . . 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La. . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

UUwaulcee,  Wis 

Wasliington,  D.  C . . 

Newarli,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J... 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn . , 
Providence,  E.  I.... 
Indianapohs,  Ind . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn . . 

Paterson,  N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 


Census. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

1905 
1900 

1,229 
996 

1905 
1900 

697 
694 

1905 
1900 

423 

401 

1905 
190O 

184 
173 

1905 
1900 

270 
280 

1905 
1900 

124 
142 

1906 
1900 

89 
69 

1905 
1900 

99 
87 

1905 
1900 

164 
105 

1905 
1900 

138 
115 

1905 
1900 

107 
67 

1905 
1900 

47 
61 

1905 
1900 

93 
91 

1905 
1900 

72 

68 

1905 
31900 

76 
72 

1905 
1900 

60 
54 

1905 
1900 

34 

18 

1905 
1900 

49 
45 

1905 
1900 

89 
73 

1905 
1900 

49 

47 

1905 
1900 

51 

47 

1905 
1900 

73 
63 

1905 
1900 

64 
47 

1905 
1900 

67 

1905 
1900 

69 
52 

1905 
1900 

31 
24 

1905 
190O 

16 
16 

1905 
1900 

32 
22 

1905 
1900 

27 
31 

1906 
1900 

39 

29 

1905 
1900 

35 
35 

1905 
1900 

15 
12 

1906 
1900 

9 
9 

Capital. 


$34,723,942 
19,107,954 

16,061,020 
12,540,430 

12,739,917 
11,539,833 

5,247,608 
3,560,128 

5,021,362 
5, 870, 499 

1, 461, 304 
1,285,980 

1,626,150 
1,107,419 

861,928 
1,517,303 

2,690,616 
1,370,677 

2,727,879 
1,630,554 

2, 137, 739 
1,100,015 

655, 766 
507,670 

1,313,074 
927,233 

1,170,357 
746, 478 

991,322 
794,400 

1,641,676 
624, 712 

769,232 
454,023 

1,383,769 
631,577 

977,333 
474,357 

663,460 
421,297 

1,205,976 
911,693 

895,395 
720,010 

1,262,505 
577,999 

906, 697 
495, 819 

929, 310 
604,486 

391,053 
248, 690 

136,948 
79,666 

433,624 
172,060 

299,399 
195,851 

499,048 
346,280 

479,270 
613,982 

62,967 
45,796 

68,715 
60,938 


8AIAIMED   OFFICIALS, 
CLEKKS,  ETC. 


Number. 


3,649 
1,652 

2,222 
l,8ia 

1,211 
844 

599 
524 

729 
708 

211 
148 

222 
150 

101 
101 

210 
104 

274 
127 

266 
90 


61 


170 

426 


163 


140 
36 


130 
104 


60 


262 
63 


185 
159 


154 
166 


234 
196 


100 

47 


12 


Salaries. 


(3,907,443 
1,689,166 

2,436,923 

1,750,818 

1,207,771 
776,094 

730,161 
481,141 

655,406 
682,807 

177,801 
133,600 

249, 484 
141,306 

91, 618 
92, 661 

267, 131 
109,514 

288,672 
127, 762 

231,286 
75,076 

83,879 
67,218 

144,667 
165,476 

162,334 
67,924 

146,330 


114,547 
89,403 

32,768 
29,004 

162,691 
60,257 

150,962 
67,296 

97,168 
53,539 

153,270 
119,842 

160,934 
114,805 

158,176 
127,902 

85,216 
23,828 

92,883 
69,274 

47,142 
23,257 

13,045 
4,728 

61,148 
22,082 

40,342 
13,018 

29,160 
17, 672 


31,474 
1,800 


WAGE-EAKNEE3  AND 
WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


17,129 
12,857 

11,484 
9,531 

6,004 
5,327 

3,515 
2,329 

3,022 
3,077 

1,276 
1,178 

1,273 
981 

753 
1,071 

1,679 
1,183 

2,030 
1,617 

1,285 


£73 
462 

1,031 
831 

877 
562 

613 
684 

678 


365 
442 

1,173 
601 

776 
648 

511 
446 

861 
746 

908 


658 


390 
275 


87 


206 


131 
14S 


264 
212 


367 
285 


33 


>  Exclusive  of  printing  and  publishing,  music. 


3,280 
1,018 

'  Exclusive  of 


Wages. 


tl0,697,273 
7,730,447 

6,816,681 
4,674,796 

3,072,479 
2,508,317 

1,932,530 
1,129,757 

1,721,646 
1,663,282 

675,612 
£05,903 

724,776 
496,319 

369,687 
522,369 

1,189,816 
667,566 

1,031,746 
784,122 

744,306 
434,431 

308,479 
183,062 

608,959 
394,301 

424, 561 
225, 622 

344,466 
340,495 

373,111 


228,483 
176,166 

667,323 
236,535 

421,632 
263,200 

256,511 
201,182 

463,419 
351,393 

488,093 
419,784 

486,462 
188,808 

284,000 
130, 402 

463,639 
251, 561 

132, 291 
96, 746 

41,015 
40,394 

196,978 
97,046 

73,463 
84,552 

137,990 
94,890 

218,409 
127,832 

13,416 
11,756 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


til,  700, 801 
4, 404, 740 

5,411,231 
2,947,234 

2, 831, 430 
1,626,292 

1,159,818 
648,828 

1,817,597 
1,723,336 

189,563 
196,111 

174,267 
117,084 

162,102 
137,789 

454, 866 
137,002 

384,377 
177,234 

277,167 
116,728 

70,427 
48,889 

309,563 
128,950 

215,773 
65,785 

604,385 
69,867 

286, 776 
37,570 

27,626 
22,195 

149,582 
69,249 

212,809 
68,706 

87,294 
62,091 

198,698 
472,194 

145,056 
102,835 

148,666 
163,324 

117,620 
80,006 

129, 104 
92,676 

49,006 
30,551 

14,138 
10,800 

69,459 
17,874 

S3, 434 

36,614 

36,449 
26,816 

64,660 
132,469 

5,606 
6,821 


22,280  4,819  28,605 

18,669  5,110  22,816 

Governmental  establishments. 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


$10,366,820 
7,206,921 

7,825,000 
4,955,114 

4,303,293 
2,948,999 

2, 404, 785 
2,016,560 

1,516,200 
1,752,274 

770,009 
690,446 

842,380 
700,052 

319,909 
475,302 

1,015,178 
656,344 

1,376,375 
866, 618 

693,666 
513,223 

266,371 
150,677 

624,834 


443,378 
242,234 

234,004 
195, 469 

472,117 
185,153 

278,927 
206,977 

667, 119 
319,998 

387,577 
209, 474 

310,612 
250, 706 

500,284 
385,885 

483,729 
333,089 

483,374 
289,164 

321, 180 
137,846 

376,211 
183,266 

175,777 
100,109 

42,491 
42,482 

176,096 
91,188 

79,585 


166,340 
136,667 

146,939 
184,999 

36,634 
11,147 


Value  of 
products. 


$43,806,389 
26,484,933 

26,200,664 
18,536,364 

13,964,080 
10,066,740 

7,705,160 
4,420,147 

6,872,366 
8,183,215 

2,164,662 
2,037,037 

2,366,868 
1,787,106 

1,293,112 
1,455,933 

3,849,459 
2,022,649 

3,801,464 
2,513,458 

2,398,490 
1,396,292 

897,174 
673,987 

1,901,894 
1,417,274 

l,62a,0St 
750,896 

1,740,377 
815,101 

1,498,569 
674,321 

796,377 
488,796 

1,665,201 
854,647 

1,426,441 
770,839 

901,872 
667,328 

1,672,688 
1,536,662 

1,618,483 
1,187,253 

1,637,452 


996,726 
624,296 

1,360,867 


473,734 
337,239 

138,081 
129,289 

603,263 
282,915 

311,669 

271,626 

499,031 
836,384 

563,669 
583,889 

68,477 
43,466 

78,730 
$6,684 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 
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Tablb  71.— book  and  JOB  PEINTING»-STJMMARY  FOR  CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  IN  1900  OF  50,000  OR  OVER: 

1905  AND  1900— Continued. 


Bt  Joeeph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

UempMs,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dayton,  OUo 

Bichmond,  Va 

NasliTille,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Beading,  Fa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camdan,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Maes 

Oakland,  CaJ 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New Bedlord,  Mass.. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Spring&eld,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy,  N.Y 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

ETansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

mica,  N.Y 


Census. 


Num- 
herof 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


31 


SALARIED  OFFICIALS, 
CLEBKS,  ETC. 


Number.      Salaries 


$200, 704 
169, 150 

657,443 
459,714 

732,397 
182,626 

333,431 
225,750 

141,820 
74,898 

60,669 
64,932 

1,143,165 
1,253,446 

1,455,877 
961,932 

608,897 
285,972 

682,245 
365,085 

446,766 
199,437 

384,839 
277,477 

1,159,817 
1,048,768 

453,068 
695,143 

455,992 
164,738 

906,017 
1,028,315 

137,051 
121,607 

152, 431 
134,875 

90,450 
68,357 

113,708 
165, 838 

81,377 
72, 672 

102,015 
104, 141 

134,036 
47,295 

13,675 
20,470 

64,794 
29,613 

342,260 
313,060 

635,371 
665,986 

17,900 
7,200 

124,792 
123,073 

52,050 
26,740 

145,041 
81,627 

33,350 
29,125 


155 
18 


WAQE-EARNEES  AMD 
WAGES. 


Average 
number. 


46 


64 


34 


10 


113 

121 


$27,000 
14,420 

61,057 
65,737 

122, 183 
18,158 

26,726 
23,529 

10,100 
1,280 

4,470 
2,811 

83,014 
68,202 

82,322 
64,371 

68,010 
26,515 

54, 162 
28,160 

62,650 
21,530 

46,456 
39,899 

85,618 
55,223 

87,920 
57,616 

38, 630 
20,149 


55,293 
9,858 


Wages. 


6,872 
8,644 

2,058 
2,866 

1,900 
4,016 

11,625 
8,180 

9,800 
6,050 

14,680 
3,800 

2,250 
750 

4,424 
1,928 

46,858 
36, 164 

127,306 
120,686 


8,569 
6,630 

1,040 


18, 892 
7,721 


11,752 
8,958 


138,742 
123,000 
1  Exclusive  ol  printing  and  puhlishing, 


224 
240 


440 
395 


673 
230 


233 
216 


60 


1,051 
685 


873 


275 
140 


636 
409 


385 

244 


186 


459 
291 


510 
371 


326 
161 


85 


37 


106 
83 


274 
357 


224 


102 
116 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


197,296 
121,529 

267,258 
196,739 

362,181 
114,143 

136,584 
82,370 

36,488 
22,715 

29,161 
28,592 

682,186 
347,876 

633,872 
468,527 

193,455 
76,753 

211,156 
160,662 

201,852 
88,739 

129,546 
85,500 

203,996 
142,036 

282,523 
186,294 

243,496 
98,230 

269, 101 
236,111 

31, 476 
27,485 

48,549 
39,589 

20,145 
13,696 

42,227 
38,401 

33,795 
24,902 

55,676 
41,751 

51,224 
17,839 

7,625 
6,625 

18,878 
11,658 

144, 470 
155,160 

120,724 
103,890 

6,423 
2,514 

39,093 
39,045 

23,922 
11,669 

42,632 
34, 666 

14,947 
14,100 

48,305 
49,458 


Cost  oi 

materials 

used. 


$34,708 
12,374 


66,326 

128,600 
30,807 

22,576 
16,589 

18,373 
6,716 

20,689 
7,873 

254,343 
181,168 

85,534 
97,649 

75,778 
25,946 

82,051 
26,613 

69,376 
26,651 

46,129 
65,415 

123,251 
95,813 

108,498 


62,450 
23,231 

108,090 
151,533 

30,472 
7,062 

18,394 
7,475 

4,976 
3,544 

10,020 
7,127 

6,502 
6,318 

10,549 
7,381 

13,671 
6,200 

1,813 
1,673 

8,494 
2,279 

69,974 
27,516 

228,595 
214,166 

1,643 
820 

11,690 
10,612 

6,120 
2,249 

17, 194 
7,054 

3,0T7 
2,961 

14,222 
14,295 


Value  of 
products. 


$99, 650 
96, 359 

275,743 
228,717 

424,007 
106, 470 

173,442 
118,849 

42,171 
21,464 

30,740 
29,435 

358,293 
332,316 

617,882 
455,284 

235,067 
105,600 

281,845 
143,149 

200,938 
84,609 

178,794 
173,335 

302,317 
147,009 

321,688 
224,391 

173,598 
81,969 

280,051 
252,420 

41,768 
35,020 

43,435 
27,905 

20,679 
19,195 

38,481 
31,422 

32,266 
25,036 

49,609 
44,829 

36,891 
19,454 

6,650 
8,719 

27,631 
15,456 

182,542 
170, 413 

146,674 
132,963 

7,711 
2,882 

44,738 
26,556 

14,840 
13,341 

61,518 
44,147 

12,866 
11,439 

57,343 
69,608 


$306,085 
302,060 

851,386 
668, 567 

1,278,841 
391,370 

447,433 
354,647 

151,035 
66,717 

105,027 
85,790 

1,630,262 
1,244,810 

1,564,660 
1,242,492 

696,788 
316,600 

748,872 
406,864 


278,431 

477,789 
431,840 

832,506 
638,682 


613,439 

658,054 
285,688 

880,211 
876,864 

165,289 
89,447 

148,399 
106,245 

69,872 
68,252 

126,802 
109,744 

114,467 
87,282 

160,136 
141,452 

161,108 
69,009 

22,600 
22,199 

88,317 
46,650 

630,578 
463,934 

747,073 
760,710 

21,870 
12,765 

135,223 
127,467 

58,840 
44,799 

147,722 
109,816 

40,734 
38,639 

164,014 
179,169 
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Table  71.— BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING'— SUMMARY  FOR  CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  IN  1900  OF  50,000  OR  OVER: 

1905  AND  1900— Continued. 


Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Eans. . 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 


Census 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Jtl73,650 
143,340 

197, 171 
182, 417 

99, 682 
72,320 

178, 447 
117,273 

180, 440 
123,767 

176, 710 
82,262 

650,971 
106, 512 

36, 780 
31,360 

226,380 
147,857 

35,850 
12,  400 

376, 811 
219, 921 

299, 850 
188,830 


SALAEIED   OFFICIALS, 
CLEEKS,  ETC. 


Number. 


Salaries. 


J23,324 
12,016 

14,426 
15,990 

9,462 
3,696 

25, 786 
14,082 

23,640 
13, 390 

16, 846 
7,317 

23,168 
624 

3,496 


18,717 
5,604 


43, 785 


31,436 
14,884 


■WAGE-EAENEBS  AND 
WAGES. 


Average 
numb6r. 


187 
169 


110 
121 


75 
112 


200 
191 


127 
93 


285 
71 


194 
198 


263 
159 


Wages. 


882,350 
72, 566 

46.0S9 
49, 642 

46,744 
32, 961 

74,334 
44,689 

94, 174 
107, 648 

61, 458 
49, 193 

143,713 
33,  662 

14,391 
8,700 

63, 043 
40,594 

8,676 
5,443 

91,  697 
89,891 

121,476 
78,727 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


Cost  oJ 

materials 

used. 


821,656 
9,244 

8,710 
11,145 

12,864 


26, 417 
13,082 

31,035 
8,665 

30,383 
10,376 

18,390 
3,644 

3,285 
1,483 

15,382 
6,031 

7,004 
1,171 

90,801 
24,047 

45,045 
19,711 


S84,  468 
88,758 

51,356 
72,390 

38,757 
34, 800 

80,263 
52, 795 

103;  450 
90, 116 

59, 140 
31,057 

166, 179 
28,180 

9,366 
14, 186 

60,674 
31,654 

18,214 
6,170 


57,336 

142,079 
79,218 


Value  ol 
products. 


$269,919 
226,576 

138,098 
203,032 

145,797 
91, 430 

255,833 
144, 644 

300,947 
290,900 

231,269 
133, 614 

394,877 
108,904 

39,350 
32,766 

192,941 
103, 182 

60,060 
18,300 

471,252 
210, 155 

405,342 
244,789 


'Bzclusive  ol  printing  and  publishing,  music. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  72.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY 


STATE  OB  TEEBITOEY. 

Census. 

Number 
of  estab- 

Ush- 
ments. 

Number 
of  publi- 
cations. 

Capital. 

SALARIED  OFFICIALS, 
CLEEKS,  ETC. 

■WAGE-EAENEKS  AND 
WAGES. 

■rypBCASTINO  AND 
TYPESETTING 
MACHINES. 

Number 
of  hand 

com- 
positors. 

Miscel- 
laneous 
expenses. 

Number. 

Salaries. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number 
of  ma- 
chines. 

Number 
of  oper- 
ators. 

1 

2 
1 

Continental  United  States . . . 
North  Atlantic  division... 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

18,033 
15,305 
12,362 

21,394 
18, 226 
14,901 
11,314 

$239,605,949 

192,443,708 

126,269,885 

(') 

48,781 
27,679 
20,120 

147,127,711 
27,015,791 
17,777,173 

96,867 
94,604 
86,976 
71,615 

$59,821,488 
50,333,051 
60,824,359 
28,669,336 

6,793 
3,988 

8,842 
6,803 

40,708 
49,311 

$67,635,238 
38,544,643 
35,727,036 

4 

5 
6 
7 

3,802 
3,309 
3,294 

4,886 
4,165 
4,266 
3,501 

115.640,919 
100,449,656 
69,987,463 

24,068 
13,575 
8,002 

24,722,818 
14,863,730 
7,477,060 

37,771 
37.489 
33,199 
27,693 

25,413,039 
22,884,212 
21,936,040 
13,016,776 

2,883 
1,916 

3,657 
2,609 

13,169 
17,496 

37,388,406 
23,405,483 
20,460,692 

8 

q 

844 
800 
815 

1,161 

1,025 

1,105 

902 

20,651,338 
16,800,780 
11,827,874 

4,442 
2,778 
1,940 

4,657,649 
2,609,976 
1,650,696 

9,306 
9,387 
8,318 
6,689 

6,967,976 
6,702,665 
4,896,393 
3,189,009 

767 
512 

978 
744 

3,667 
4,678 

6,585,473 
4,316,276 
3,949,369 

10 
11 

Maine 

1? 

n 

115 
120 
105 

158 
177 
146 
123 

124 
88 

111 
87 

100 
79 
70 
82 

666 
486 
568 
427 

67 
40. 
64 

44 

156 
155 
156 
139 

3,725 
3,140 
3,161 
2,699 

1, 656, 165 
1,668,820 
1, 140, 162 

249 
219 
394 

216,901 
182,099 
198,269 

1,278 

1,309 

949 

1,036 

476 
671 
673 
412 

444 
436 
338 
371 

6,437 
6,432 
4,874 
3,416 

639 
488 
601 
443 

1,133 

1,151 

1,083 

911 

28,465 
28,102 
24,881 
21,004 

522,494 
473,026 
433,900 
317,006 

248,162 
261,871 
262,864 
119,203 

202,940 
176,748 
157,106 
92,969 

3,916,634 
3,769,204 
3,088,704 
2,074,749 

308,337 
318,219 
300,478 
206,526 

769,409 
703,687 
652,361 
378,866 

19,446,063 
17,181,557 
17, 039, 647 
9,827,766 

71 
44 

105 
76 

349 
676 

913,876 
480,690 
244,936 

14 
15 

New  Hampshire 

in 

17 
18 
19 

68 
75 
83 

856,895 

1,018,763 

754,183 

73 
65 
78 

71,563 
63,084 
64,910 

30 
23 

49 
38 

209 
336 

121,471 
63,072 
114,013 

?0 

?1 

64 
61 
56 

602,261 
600,  698 
465,393 

102 
71 
65 

87,781 
60,135 
61,688 

30 
10 

49 
17 

188 
281 

78,924 
53,113 
65,691 

22 

n 

Massachusetts 

M 

25 
26 
27 

420 
396 
409 

13,551,342 
10,392,268 
7,631,827 

3,283 
2,141 
1,122 

3,518,041 
2,027,034 
1,065,603 

435 
291 

636 
408 

2,249 
2,671 

4,970,219 
3,301,822 
3,070,184 

28 

W 

48 
32 
40 

1,363,323 
930,593 
661,944 

276 
44 
78 

188,180 
61,969 
74,416 

59 
34 

78 
62 

137 
245 

141,906 
122,974 
192,815 

30 
31 

OopTifip-tinut ." . 

32 

n 

129 
116 
123 

2,722,362 
2,289,658 
1,284,376 

469 
238 
203 

475, 183 
235, 655 
215,820 

142 
110 

162 
143 

426 
669 

361,077 
294,604 
271,730 

34 
35 

Southern  North  Atlantic 
New  York 

3R 

37 
33 
.S9 

2,958 
2,609 
2,479 

94,989,681 
83,648,876 
48,159,689 

19,626 
10,797 
6,062 

20, 165, 169 
12,253,754 
6,826,464 

2,116 
1,404 

2,679 
1,765 

9,612 
12,918 

30,802,932 
19,089,208 
16,511,323 

40 

41 

1,497 
1,206 
1,263 

1,897 
1,477 
1,627 
1,411 

376 
298 
263 
215 

1,462 

1,365 

1,271 

973 

1,667 

1,324 

1,016 

984 

62,378,289 
65, 486, 474 
29,716,028 

14,713 
7,415 
3,808 

15,380,216 
9,096,420 
3,870,025 

16,214 
16,460 
14,278 
12,402 

2,128 
2,077 
1,791 
1,364 

10,123 

9,566 
8,812 
7,238 

6,943 
6,248 
6,243 
6,329 

12,299,127 
10,924,766 
11,063,107 
6,460,071 

1,276,211 

1,162,033 

1,019,578 

464,533 

6,869,725 
6,094,769 
4,966,962 
2,913,162 

3,002,320 
2,844,903 
2,660,514 
1,713,664 

1,186 
799 

1,490 
1,018 

6,014 
6,810 

24,849,476 
16,178,916 
11,281,003 

42 
43 

44 

^'i 

325 
261 
224 

4,537,568 
4,210,257 
2,373,213 

754 
354 
408 

721,991 
344,461 
345,798 

192 
108 

231 
116 

1,003 
1,277 

431,542 
289,011 
477,214 

46 
47 

4S 

49 

1,136 

1,042 

992 

28,073,734 
23,962,145 
16,070,348 

4,169 
3,028 
1,846 

4,062,962 
2,812,873 
1,610,641 

738 
497 

968 
632 

3,696 
4,831 

6,621,915 
3,621,281 
4,753,106 

50 
61 

South  Atlantic  division. . . 

5'.J 

53 
54 
55 

1,362 

1,118 

895 

13, 671-,  069 
10,491,896 
6,938,634 

2,454 
1,456 
1,097 

2,169,826 

1,240,190 

852, 181 

473 
251 

687 
444 

2,752 
3,232 

2,576,254 
1,410,839 
1,247,726 

66 

57 

33 
26 
26 

34 
30 
32 
26 

196 
166 
124 
143 

63 
69 
17 
44 

231 
204 
185 
194 

360,063 
276,298 
241,104 

62 
46 
39 

40,310 
29,656 
29,806 

172 
220 
176 
190 

1,076 
1,629 
1,043 
1,163 

428 
600 
418 
343 

824 
771 
723 
961 

76,149 
86,208 
78,344 
65,279 

633,972 
768,336 
659,799 
486,968 

333,215 
393,220 
306,001 
205,924 

384,762 
338,618 
326,682 
261,362 

20 
11 

26 
15 

92 
133 

28,660 
17,201 
22,776 

58 
59 

60 

61 

160 
141 
113 

2,713,061 
2,473,094 
1,356,133 

664 
388 
208 

620,249 
383,027 
187,020 

101 

82 

129 
161 

422 
639 

716,126 
349,663 
307,413 

62 
63 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Virginia 

64 

65 
66 

55 
60 
13 

2,043,320 

2,233,897 

637,602 

365 
301 
79 

424,566 
289,566 
83,730 

66 

63 
62 

152 
242 

633,400 
411,596 
123,440 

67 

HK 

69 

196 
162 
157 

1,464,811 

1, 126, 736 

756,320 

305 
178 
176 

214,965 
107,831 
115,449 

'     68 
43 

69 
64 

383 
444 

325,269 
167,482 
173,346 

70 
71 

'12 

"Does  not  include  sheet  music  and  books  of  music,  which  in  this  table  are  Included  In  " all  other  products." 
•  Not  reported. 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905. 
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lULTEBUXS  USED. 


Total 
cost. 


*70,364,474 

60,214,904 

38,955,322 

(') 


35,004,698 
26,691,089 
18,773,871 


Paper  lor  newspapers  and 
periodicals. 


7,349,309 
5,316,721 
4,108,719 


682,269 
514,384 
367,256 


Povmds. 


Cost. 


1,821,629,830 

1,078,237,670 

652,876,161 


148,256 
166,524 
190,829 


159,665 
115,285 
120,838 


S,  494, 948 
3,921,665 
2,902,340 


296,938 
166,091 
187,758 


567,213 
432,772 


27,655,389 
21,374,368 
14,665,152 


18,405,984 
14,611,890 
9,650,150 


951,200 
892,690 
566,188 


8,298,205 
5,969,788 
4,148,814 


2,830,140 
2,064,702 
1,897,024 


58,597 
56,047 
37,503 


655, 556 
573,563 
431,560 


342,165 
288,491 
300,794 


322,221 
212,821 
173,334 


936,850,900 
593,407,646 
294,226,374 


177,340,605 
117,765,295 
51,235,036 


18,589,246 
15,067,729 
5,779,649 


2,543,195 

2,804,075 
1,911,461 


$47,238,775 
27,701,638 
23,905,384 


24,305,709 
14,944,859 
12,265,818 


4,410,765 
2,759,006 
2,320,062 


427,437 
307,695 
221,571 


2,006,710 

1,302,720 

996,377 


131,658,560 

83,796,234 
34,734,860 


9,754,192 
5,359,396 
3,135,927 


12,788,702 
9,435,141 
4,676,762 


759,510,293 
475,642,351 
242,991,338 


611,518,475 
323,048,751 
165,413,361 


19,454,807 
12, 754, 777 
6,447,571 


228,537,013 

139,838,823 

71,130,406 


72, 130, 438 
42,381,523 
25,656,376 


1,248,544 

1, 153, 223 

580,218 


21,125,436 
15,541,590 
6,477,706 


11,365,500 
7,980,461 
6,357,486 


7,713,780 
3,928,032 
1,977,387 


68,483 
72,490 
81,469 


Paper  for 
book  and 

job 
printing 
(cost). 


JU,  725, 466 
10,122,218 
9,984,352 


4,691,812 
5,168,292 
4,114,284 


1,192,666 

878, 891 

1,238,307 


103, 493 
74,477 
92,352 


All  other 

materials 

(coat). 


$11,390,233 
12,391,048 
5,065,586 


6,007,177 
6,577,938 
2,393,769 


1.745,878 

1,678,824 

550,350 


64,306 
39,363 
50,817 


3,299,438 
2,010,392 
1,654,770 


228,511 
113, 629 
116,856 


332,390 
215,437 
194,580 


19,894,944 
12,185,853 
9,945,756 


13,351,511 
8, 289, 720 
6,841,425 


537,750 
372,227 
276,661 


6,003,683 
3, 523, 906 
2,827,670 


1,795,379 
1,099,377 
1,175,000 


34,830 
32,629 
22,259 


468,723 
350,404 
292,411 


276,211 
186, 509 
248,043 


204,001 
118, 679 
92,898 


46,701 
62,483 
87,443 


63,424 
46,662 
44,035 


826,175 
593, 136 
878,783 


21,255 
15,731 
45,132 


131,618 
96,502 
90,562 


3,499,146 
4,289,401 
2,875,977 


2,197,935 
2,820,273 
1,647,025 


262, 764 
347, 325 
220,407 


1,038,447 
1,121,803 
1,008,545 


627,383 
438,130 
467,  412 


14,510 
11,614 
9,718 


93, 776 
70, 170 
85,834 


27,388 
40,778 
11,973 


74,944 
61, 586 
67,326 


151,339 
132, 212 
63,333 


33,072 
41,551 
21,917 


41,935 
29,360 
25,986 


VAitTE  OF  PEODUCTS. 


Aggregate. 


1,369,335 

1,318,137 

368,787 


47,192 
36,731 
25,771 


$309,301,854 

222,983.569 

179,859,750 

89,009,074 


149,850,711 
113,269,771 
85,577,648 
44,383,430 


103,003 
120,833 
54,566 


4,261,299 
4,899,114 
1,843,419 


2, 856, 538 
3,401,897 
1,161,700 


150,686 

173, 138 

69,120 


1,254,075 

1,324,079 

612, 599 


407, 378 
627, 195 
254, 612 


9,257 
11,904 
5,526 


93,057 

152,989 

53, 315 


38,566 
61,204 
40,778 


43,276 
42,556 
23,110 


29,311,428 
23,324,547 
17,682,677 
9,622,007 


2,644,561 
2, 190, 017 
1,719,477 
1,236,461 

714,455 
752,560 
805, 751 


694,785 
546,991 
461,796 
262,719 

21,020,237 

16,765,100 

12,019,706 

6,367,760 

1,470,303 
940, 806 
900,283 
455,726 

2,767,087 

2,129,073 

1,775,654 

939,482 

120,539,283 
89,945,224 
67,894,971 
34,761,423 


Newspapers  and  periodicals- 


Total. 


$256,816,282 

175,789,610 

143,586,448 

89,009,074 


23,839,744 
18.548,042 
13,039,163 
9,622,007 


86,756,740 
62,965,076 
44,393,071 
24,266,911 

4, 488, 372 
3,731,068 
2,965,362 
1,175,016 

30,294,171 
23,249,080 
20, 536, 538 
9,319,497 

14,124,030 
10,242,622 
8,642,993 
5,012,674 


245,731 
219, 184 
202, 496 
156,088 

3,219,355 
2, 618, 799 
2,004,724 
1,567,893 

2,091,158 

1,846,635 

1, 173,  567 

569,657 

1,  668,  439 
1,145,577 
1,008,150 


2,267,533 
1,876,214 
1,405,150 
1,236,461 

621,747 

807,663 
644,786 


462,854 
371,110 
322,160 
262,719 

16,924,654 

13,170,875 

8,549,920 

6,367,760 

1,360,506 
866,401 
727,040 
455,726 

2,302,451 

1,765,779 

1,490,107 

939,482 

100,941,948 
70,244,534 
56,457,695 
34,761,423 


Advertising. 


71,634,706 
49,216,268 
37,842,822 
24,266,911 

3,438,585 
2,663,899 
2,234,291 
1,175,015 

25, 868, 657 
18,364,367 
16, 380, 582 
9,319,497 

11,807,779 
8,480,006 
7,147,009 
5,012,574 


194,377 
174,933 
169, 646 
156,088 

2,748,826 
2,263,338 
1,739,705 
1,567,893 

1,978,119 

1,690,643 

1, 136, 783 

569, 667 

1,404,937 
907,025 
818,073 
698,826 


12,940,866 
10,050,641 
6, 160, 640 
3,712,775 


1,252,158 

1,044,695 

575, 122 

214,394 


274,818 
263,253 
179,015 

266,934 
200,307 
141,027 
102,619 

8,820,549 
6,906,320 
3,970,820 
2,512,522 

945,926 
555,503 
443,901 
244,155 

1,384,413 

1,068,998 

766,517 

460,070 

66,325,318 
37,923,594 
26,407,829 
13,587,100 


Subscrip- 
tions and 
sales. 


10,898,878 
8, 497, 401 
6,878,523 
6,909,232 


38,795,933 

25,369,048 

17,861,315 

8,674,173 

2, 305, 643 

1,813,518 

1,201,280 

694, 157 

15, 223, 742 

10,741,028 

7,345,234 

4,218,770 

7,371,258 
4,994,983 
3,790,568 
2,662,643 


142, 355 
116,116 
105,316 
91,983 

1,99.5,640 

1,  490, 189 

1,039,291 

859, 847 

1,258,378 

1,069,480 

582, 918 

225,928 

791,173 
510, 729 
424, 255 
356,204 


1,015,376 
831,519 
830,028 

1,022,067 

240,861 
232, 845 
281,533 
180,844 

205,920 
170,803 
181,133 
160,100 

8,104,105 
6,264,555 
4,579,100 
3,856,238 

414,579 
310,898 
283,139 
211,571 

918,038 
686,781 
723,590 
479, 412 

44,616,630 
32,320,940 
30,049,866 
21,174.323 


Boole  and 
Job  printing.' 


4,835,844 
4,053,126 
4,213,736 


374,543 
269,276 
296,844 


185,156 
211,203 
254,160 


191,453 
170, 692 
136,891 


3,541,946 
3,007,113 
3,081,329 


32,838,773 
23,847,220 
19,981,507 
15,692,738 

1,132,942 
850,^81 

1,033,011 
480,858 

10,644,913 
7,623,339 
9,035,348 
6,100,727 

4, 436, 521 
3,485,023 
3,356,441 
2,449,931 


101,158 

72, 165 

171,223 


52,022 
58, 817 
64,330 
64, 105 

753,186 
773, 149 
700,414 
708,046 

719,741 
621, 163 
553, 865 
343, 729 

613, 764 
396, 296 
393, 818 
342,622 


441,689 
322,687 
276,289 


All  other 
products. 


17,920,688 
18,365,066 
10,580,920 


12, 899, 619 
12,883,232 
6,156,922 


1,023,189 

1,025,632 

695,  463 


3,997,880 
4, 456, 202 
3,728,535 


2,165,311 
1, 488, 688 
1,  418, 304 


50,700 
42,397 
29, 175 


436,750 
282, 333 
262,341 


$5,168,406 
6,993,109 
3,461,189 
(') 

2,312,487 
2,059,004 
1,286,134 


110,027 
114, 578 
35, 184 


235,282 
221,880 
186,047 


635,840 
723,380 
429,778 


2,485 
44,528 
18,483 


7,552 

33,694 

6,805 


40,478 
5,189 
3,745 


553,638 
587,112 
388,457 


8,640 
2,250 
2,020 


23,047 
50,607 
10,268 


1,676,647 

1,335,624 

856,356 


1,222,415 
866, 576 
393,327 


26, 598 
41, 537 
36,608 


427, 634 
428, 511 
427,421 


150,940 

273, 928 

77,680 


654 
1,854 
3,675 


13,779 
73,128 
2,678 


3,012 

41,314 

1,600 


28,220 

16, 672 

4,030 


7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
13 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
23 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
36 


37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 


60 
51 
52 

53 
54 
65 
56 

57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 

66 
66 
67 
68 


70 
71 
72 


» Not  reported  separately. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  72.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY 


STATE  OE  TEKKITORT. 

Census 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number 
of  publi- 
cations. 

Capital. 

SALARIED  OFFICIALS, 
CLERKS,  ETC. 

WAGE-EARNERS  AND 
WAGES. 

TYPECASTING   AND 
TYPESETTING 
MACHINES. 

Number 
of  hand 

com- 
positors. 

Miscel- 
laneous 
expenses. 

Number 

Salaries. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number 
of  ma- 
chines. 

Number 
of  oper- 
ators. 

73 

South  Atlantic  division- 
Continued. 

1S05 
1900 
IS&O 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
ISSO 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
4880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1E5 
14/ 
103 

216 
176 
112 
109 

232 
200 
136 
142 

143 
117 
84 
81 

304 
265 
230 
200 

149 
97 
97 
45 

10,004 
8,60? 
7,040 
4,987 

.51,476,374 

1,050,160 

438, 110 

142 
92 
102 

5110,034 
73, 207 
67,144 

751 
707 
430 
511 

703 
663 

487 
602 

471 
413 
373 
393 

1,129 
1,050 
1,164 
1,084 

389 
305 
429 
182 

36,971 
37,230 
35,072 
28,597 

8386,913 
295,  413 
154,908 
99,671 

289,332 
230,941 
182,862 
119,809 

206. 474 
156. 924 
182,028 
110,081 

580,  528 
450, 878 
579,223 
331,  327 

200,975 
134,  366 
190,667 
43, 253 

20,439,420 
17,314,219 
18,007,184 
9,525,935 

59 
29 

68 
39 

357 
387 

$139,661 
75,561 
74,383 

74 

75 

Nortli  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia        

7fi 

77 
78 
79 

203 
165 
120 

1,002,726 
645,  432 
449,877 

199 
145 
80 

134, 858 
87,851 
53,728 

41 
21 

60 
22 

353 
470 

155,902 
73,777 
89,455 

80 

81 
82 

127 
98 
76 

685, 510 
434,255 
438, 704 

184 
60 
76 

136,443 
42.631 
55,357 

29 
16 

42 

277 
282 

74,961 
40,367 
83,419 

83 

84 

85 

278 
233 
204 

2,739,056 
1,852,813 
1,286,729 

397 
196 
251 

341,006 
177,  325 
ItO,  601 

78 
39 

93 

69 

511 
460 

480,633 
243,417 
300, 163 

86 

87 

Florida 

88 

R« 

126 
80 
83 

1, 196, 138 
400,221 
405, 055 

146 
55 
86 

148,405 

49, 096 

•        69, 446 

31 
10 

47 
22 

206 
175 

121,643 

'  31,776 

73,332 

90 
91 

North  Central  division .... 
Ohio 

92 

93 
94 

95 

8,514 
7,  520 
5,956 

78, 662, 857 
69,842,377 
43,342,271 

16,162 
9,516 
8,287 

14,306,254 
8, 045, 761 
6,851,612 

2,247 
1,289 

2,970 
1,C06 

17,223 
20, 577 

20,238,741 
10,761,702 
10,191,641 

9li 



97 

944 
637 
724 

1.229 

1,039 

932 

774 

839 
841 
620 
467 

1,715 
1,648 
1,241 
1,017 

775 
698 
589 
464 

702 
595 
456 
340 

788 
622 
392 
223 

1,067 

1,045 

703 

669 

1,009 
940 
707 
530 

233 
139 
87 

297 
218 
174 

67 

628 
538 
446 
189 

722 
6S4 
693 
347 

14,080,738 
11,327,865 
7,738,089 

2,857 
1,456 
1,301 

2,460,209 
1.277,427 
1.026,974 

6,197 
6, 360 
6,991 
6,313 

3,300 
4,0,4 
2,628 
2,676 

7,205 
7,478 
7,675 
6,583 

3,148 
2,916 
3,064 
2,439 

2,726 
2,679 
2,218 
1,980 

2,570 
2,714 
2,143 
1,178 

3,358 
3,393 
2,854 
2,637 

4,117 
3,7.58 
4,338 
3,216 

4,52 
326 
273 

637 
422 
441 

315 

1,420 

1,334 

1,455 

762 

1,941 

1, 766 
1,992 
1,499 

3, 507, 148 
3,119,596 
3, 036, 590 
1,761,038 

1,647,987 

1,784,069 

1,143,383 

745,850 

4, 789, 288 
3, 704, 341 
4,697,261 
2, 736, 717 

1,581,891 

1,302,493 

1,380,446 

729,673 

1,366,340 

1,174,242 

916,085 

631,903 

1,609,321 

1., 304, 229 

1,230,284 

390, 161 

1,567,296 

1,311.179 

1,203,185 

647, 407 

2,334,985 
2,056,148 
2,502,271 
1,284,831 

270, 074 
143,096 
152,027 

276, 721 
164, 466 
209, 146 

112,185 

730, 919 
626,597 
777,219 
250,732 

&57,461 
623,783 
759,288 
335, 438 

461 
281 

570 
353 

2,588 
3,422 

3, 183,  466 
l;  733, 266 
1,681,680 

98 
99 

ino 

101 

669 
633 
505 

6,017,198 
4, 792, 139 
2,506,675 

1,238 
666 
623 

969,  519 
615,036 
488, 436 

228 
115 

299 
160 

1,703 
1,933 

1,484,847 
677,187 
540,695 

102 
103 

1114 

105 

1,390 

1,269 

996 

20,337,296 
12, 259, 569 
9,714,024 

4,961 
2,894 
1,827 

4, 664, 295 
2,  420,  322 
1,733,818 

482 

267 

577 
353 

2,852 
3,707 

7,029,994 
3,668.045 
3,282,077 

106 
107 

Michigan 

HIS 

100 

663 
591 
506 

4,725,303 
4,114,760 
3,430,287 

1.196 
836 
604 

1,000,696 
685,. 533 
444,298 

182 
97 

273 
195 

1,.390 
1,680 

1,063,610 
.591,407 
701,001 

no 
111 

Wisconsin 

12 

113 

.595 
495 
379 

.5, 043, 464 
4,390,988 
2,645,930 

827 
411 
510 

688,764 
349. 073 
>369,639 

148 
61 

186 
126 

1,294 
l.,509 

980,848 
462,784 
574, 866 

114 
115 

116 

117 

714 
560 
341 

6,030,4.34 
6.  .382, 125 
3,69,3,259 

1,241 
933 
487 

1,067,2,52 
750, 386 
477,363 

167 
113 

264 
200 

1,316 
1,,502 

1.. 5.37, 118 

1,219.343 

891,956 

118 
119 

Iowa 

,20 

''1 

961 
910 
643 

.5,922,615 
4,703,049 
3,  .501, 710 

883 
,523 
722 

735.517 
398,905 
541,295 

178 
94 

249 
137 

1,834 
2,062 

880,629 
444,690 
547,460 

122 
123 

VA 

•"^ 

889 
814 
,596 

8,867.886 
6,iJ07,800 
4,  .578, 490 

1,953 

1,264 

953 

1,863,5,53 

1, 130, 266 

905,175 

221 
168 

291 
261 

1,843 
1,988 

2,7.59,995 
1,386,340 
1,043,820 

126 
127 

North  Dakota^ 

South  Dakota! 

Dakota 

28 

129 
L30 
131 

219 
131 

78 

272 
198 
149 

972,375 
563.0.52 
491,274 

1,218.472 
637.839 
679, 169 

60 
46 
64 

91 
43 
137 

62,786 
38, 195 
61,325 

71,782 
30,376 
92,400 

23 
11 

34 

18 

281 
225 

104,811 
50.920 
69; 106 

136,3.59 
66,  .504 
88,758 

132 
33 

17 

7 

23 

420 
293 

34 

35 

6.59 
492 
412 

2,674,061 
2, 2.52,  .555 
2, 143,  488 

499 
277 
463 

498,048 
242,814 
348,144 

67 
61 

113 
63 

718 
963 

683,731 
377, 666 
432,5.39 

37 
38 

39 

639 
595 
627 

2,783,115 
1,920,6.36 
2,313,876 

346 
169 
596 

243,834 
107,369 
372,755 

73 
24 

101 
39 

984 
1.303 

394.3,33 
195,, 520 
348,083 

41 

42 

43 

•  Does  not  include  sheet  music  and  booka  of  music,  which  in  this  table  are  included  in  "  all  other  products." 
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MATERIALS  USED. 


Total 
cost. 


$281,222 
187,513 
114, 765 


Paper  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals. 


Pounds. 


150,944 
110,750  I 


145, 810 
97, 776 
74,755 


566.718 
370. 920 
537, 271 


194.044 
120.  IV.'7 
110, 292 


23,717,011 
16,155,055  i 
13,537,358  j 


3,839.218 
2,883.006 
2,404,807 


1,564.820 

1,442,214 

774,429 


6,910.646 
4,138,134 
4,000,623 


1,664,372 

1,023,853 

915, 521 


1,378,268 
902,588 
734,777 


1,673,516 
1,073,934 

771, 151 


1,422,002 

1,082,549 

863,764 


3,294,372 
2,204,785 
1,708,128 


1S5,8.V 
119,002 
112,769 

201,826 
127,066 
124,628 


906,210 
624, 472 
569,920 


675,924 
533,452 
556,941 


5,066.484 
2,116,933 
1,080,543 


Cost. 


S137, 024 
71,451 
51,  OSS 


4,  -l.Vi,  R 

l,M4.,ri1 

1,111,101 


135,042 
68,648 
63,174 


Paper  for 
book  and 

job 

printing 

(cost). 


$102, 9.S7 
74.  S.-,ii 
4S,  40S 


All  other 

materials 

(cost). 


91,S39 
54  T.il 
4i.,ilol 


2,003,0G7 
1.497,904 
1,007,108 


,5S  093 
4.1,241 
47,309 


3S.025 
29  113  I 
111,720 


16,23.5,892 
6,927,078 
7,028,445 


2,916,074 
1,321,743 
1,036,382 


401,180 
183,  646 
318,915 


79, 675 
42,270 
48,903 


85,471 

7i,:a4 

143,71,4 


78,443 
34, 048 
46,718 


617,  469,  775 
344,  442.  478 
176,254.481  ' 


15,621,270 
8  73'^  '^''7 
7, 724^  801 


4, 503, 339 
3, 3S9. 778 
4,029,529 


105,176,790 
65, 270, 718 
29,823,811 


2, 585, 930 
1,  622, 561 
1,281,068 


36,745,759  I 
20,280,431 
8,619,064  I 


903,358 
539,351 
405,424 


646,  492 
556, 813 
813,539 


393, 383 
369, 166 
279, 870 


206,781.367 
104,34li..8i» 
60, 907,. 589 


38,868,968 
20,076,208 
11,680,577 


26, 585,  "94 
13,5"4,898 
7,574,249 


5,212,638  i 
2,606,458 
2,627,842  I 


832, 084 
656, 691 
925,994 


948,296 
503,  464 
481,459  ! 


306,043 
277, 661 
316,240 


701,890 
3 '8, 325 
348,906 


40,847,312 
22,808,615 
10,193,158 


24,793,-560 
17, 43=1,  .531 
7,809,310 


107,667,323 
62,657,689 
27, 462, 463 


1,843,210 

1,291,271 

510, 604 

1,9.59,094 

1, 188, 144 

813,714 


15,271,050 
8,897,345 
5,583,456 


10,924,548 
6, 611, 770 
5,276,496 


1,029,620 
544,  '65 
444,9,3 


420, 797 
255, 395 
246,264 


709, 613 
631,443 
385,8.58 


2,614,616 
1,404,0"9 
1,137,348 


68, 615 
43,353 
28,649 

75, 825 
48,195 
49. 162 


430,  .563 
284, 841 
263, 412 


342,306 
225,  432 
270, 700 


384,997 
2,59, 108 
209,426 


444,019 
291,749 
368,239 


293,171 
277,024 
357,858 


79,054 
34, 769 
66,2/4 

84,  476 
34,961 
56,234 


334,478 
210, 621 
197, 829 


224,346 
165, 820 
202,762 


$40, 611 
41,206 
15,269 


30,926 
33, 565 
16, 625 


29, 1'92 
23,  .322 
10,  726 


80,067 

110,040 

74, 592 


3.5  926 
44  309 
14,  671 


3, 592, 402 
4,033.010 
1,783,028 


606,  796 
703, 632 
310,200 


268, 079 

533, 097 

89, 1.35 


865, 924 
874,986 
446,787 


352,033 
242, 728 
117,822 


255,681 
268, 868 
139,60? 


268, 899 
270,081 
116,762 


268,3^0 
250,357 
119,687 


386,585 
523,  682 
212, 922 


38,168 
40,830 
18,846 

41,, 526 
43,910 
19, 132 


141, 169 
129,010 
108, 679 


109,272 
142, 200 
83,479 


Aggregate. 


$1,262,490 
907, 156 
537, 362 
301,411 

1,262,023 
827,  426 
595,  635 
344, 132 

844,  401 
610,529 
518, 927 
309,238 

2,657,890 

1,687,049 

2,078,024 

948,629 

872, 543 
480,368 
624, 108 
116,700 

101,183,375 
73,013,157 
61,693,791 
27,626,698 


16,408,377 

12, 189, 640 

10,928,510 

6,109,448 

7,250,722 
6,093,191 
3, 589, 513 
2,036,113 

28,644,981 
19,404,955 
17, 348, 845 
7,264,685 

6,930,000 
5,119,740 
4,350,948 
2,057,438 

6, 661, 303 
4, 103, 415 
3,2,56,897 
1,689,726 

7,699,229 

6, 790, 148 

4,157,026 

947, 903 

6, 668, 759 
4,935,453 
3, 818, 623 
2,083,170 

13, 151, 163 
9,254,097 
7,920,887 
3,578,921 

962,233 
587, 889 
603,782 

1, 105, 349 
633, 125 
627, 828 

235,051 

3, 701, 766 

2,553,051 

2,676,183 

712,644 


3, 119, 494 
2,348,463 
2,614,749 
1,006,800 

2  See  Dakota  for  1880. 


VALUE   OF  PEODUCTS. 


Newspapers  and  periodicals. 


Total. 


$909,230 
676,  493 
389, 267 
301,411 

981, 635 
610, 418 
440,710 
344, 132 

620, 662 
416, 594 
445, 661 
309,238 

2, 330, 185 

1,441,968 

1, 633, 286 

948, 629 

639,808 
398, 594 
373,888 
116, 700 

83, 833,  602 
67,049,471 
47, 596, 252 
27,620.698 


Advertising. 


13,840,238 
9,043,982 
8,  360, 115 
6, 109,  448 

5,662,457 
3, 912, 614 
2,784,087 
2,036,113 

25, 170, 464 

16,386,952 

13, 525, 673 

7,264,585 

6,643,790 
3,819,560 
3,274,039 
2,057,438 

4,024,435 
2,900,231 
2,364,825 
1,689,725 

6, 138, 869 

3,981,874 

3, 163, 606 

947,903 

4,942,002 
3, 777, 690 
2, 670, 693 
2,088,170 

11,930,393 
8,144,216 
6,826,120 
3,578,921 

647, 676 
420, 195 
307, 392 

752,208 
475, 668 
450,  415 

236,051 

2,803,210 

1,887,933 

2,007,990 

712, 544 


2,377,881 
1,698,056 
1,881,248 
1,006,800 


$484,905 
282,845 

188. 351 
169, 280 

499, 000 
290, 566 
211,733 
178, 324 

333, 154 
198, 422 
212,081 
146,907 

1,448,299 
808, 284 
838, 034 
468, 511 

418, 354 

228. 352 
188, 589 

66,669 

47,065,208 
30,767,290 
24,066,572 
12,952,457 


Subscrip- 
tions and 
sales. 


$424, 325 
293, 648 
200,906 
132, 131 

482,  635 
319, 852 
228,977 
165,808 

287, 508 
218, 172 
233, 5S0 
163, 331 

881,888 
633, 1-84 
795, 252 
480,118 

221,454 
170. 242 
185,299 
50,041 

36, 778, 394 
26, 282, 181 
23, 530, 680 
14,674,241 


7,685,208 
4, 863, 620 
3, 860, 306 
2,460,642 

2, 918,  .504 
2,070,544 
1,413,047 
1,057,088 

13, 780, 752 
9,029,291 
7,072,0,55 
3, 179, 954 

3,264,308 
2, 137, 461 
1,711,309 
1,002,092 

2,128,727 

1, 414,  475 

1,015,423 

764,920 

3,781,029 

2,295,432 

1,639,136 

524, 640 

2, 704, 186 
1,939,8.52 
1,371,817 
1, 150, 806 

7,216,340 
4, 616, 545 
3,465,  01 
1,710,241 

421, 625 
259,041 
179,216 

421,119 
245, 737 
249, 433 

128,026 

1,579,277 

1,002,462 

1,091,110 

391,826 

1,256,135 
893,780 

1,007,019 
591, 723 


Book  and 
job  printing.' 


$325,940 
288, 458 
138, 355 


271,922 
179, 106 
146, 952 


213, 412 
88,792 
64,082 


282, 132 
190,.070 
420;  373 


219,146 
81,074 
145, 795 


6,255,030 
4,  780, 362 
4,509,809 
3,648,806 

2,743.953 

1,841,970 

1,371,040 

978, 425 

11,389,712 
7,357,661 
6,  463,  618 
4,084,631 

2,279,484 
1,682,099 
1, 562, 780 
1,066,346 

1,895,708 

1,485,766 

1,339,402 

834,805 

2,357,840 

1,686,392 

1,614,469 

423,363 

2,237,816 

1,837,833 

1,298,876 

937,384 

4,715,053 
3, 528, 671 
3,360,419 
1,868,680 

228,050 
161, 154 
128, 176 

331,089 
229,931 
200,982 

107,025 

1,223,933 
885, 471 
916,880 
320,719 

1,122,726 
804, 8'6 
874,229 
415,077 


15, 312, 891 
13,164,201 
12,476,998 


2,251,007 
2, 192, 707 
2,345,084 


1, 359, 977 

1, 456,005 

760,457 


3,189,970 
2, 022, 275 
3,328,026 


Ail  other 
products. 


1,181,899 
975,017 
942,902 


1,374,114 

1,077,956 

773, 114 


1,305,164 

1,511,923 

767,513 


1,464,886 
1,007,540 
1,039,211 


1,048,8,55 
939,318 
985, 182 


270, 622 
138,510 
191, 424 

323, 765 
136,212 
165,  .541 


869,356 
543,179 
687,114 


693.337 
564, -;99 
591,  430 


$27,320 
42,205 
9,750 


8,466 

37,901 

7,973 


10, 327 
5,143 
19, 184 


45, 573 
55, Oil 
24, 365 


13, 689 

700 

4,425 


2,036,882 
2, 769,  485 
1,620,541 


317, 132 
3,52,891 
223, 311 


228,288 
725, 672 
44,969 


304, 547 
395, 728 
496, 146 


204,311 
325, 163 
133,957 


162,754 
126,228 
128,958 


265,206 
296, 351 
235,908 


73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 

81 
82 


85 
86 
87 


89 
90 
91 
92 

93 
94 
95 
96 


100 

101 
102 
,103 
104 

106 
106 
107 
log 

109 
110 
lU 
112 

113 

114 
116 
116 

117 
118 
119 
120 


261,871  121 
150,223  122 
108,719  1  123 
124 


171,915 
170, 5u3 
109, 585 


34, 036 

29, 184 

4,966 

29,376 
21,245 
11, 872 


29,200 
121, 939 
81,079 


48,246 
85,298 
42,071 


125 
126 
127 
128 

129 
130 
131 

132 
133 
134 


136 
137 
138 
139 

140 
141 
142 
143 


774 


144 

145 
146 
147 

148 
149 
ISO 
161 

152 
153 
154 
155 

159 
157 
158 
159 

160 
161 
162 
163 

164 
165 
166 
167 

168 
169 
170 
171 

172 
173 
174 
175 

176 
177 
178 

179 
180 
181 
182 

183 

184 
185 
186 

187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 
193 
194 

195 
196 

197 


199 
200 
201 
202 

203 
204 
205 
206 

207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 
214 


MANUFACTURES. 

Table  73.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY 


STATE  OB  TEBBITOBT. 


South  Central  division ... 


Kentucky. 


Tennessee. 


Alabama. 


Mississippi. 


Louisiana. 


Arkansas. 


Indian  Territory. 


Olrlahomas. 


Texas. 


Western  division. 


Montana. 


Census, 


Idaho. 


Wyoming. 


Colorado. 


New  Mexico. 


Arizona. 


Utah. 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
18S0 
1880 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1906 
1900 
1890 


1906 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 


Number 
of  estab- 

Ush- 
ments. 


Nmnber 
ol  publi- 
cations. 


2,462 
1,947 
1,271 


292 
248 
184 


260 
217 
178 


184 
166 
121 


190 
166 
114 


171 
134 
116 


259 
217 

144 


163 
58 
8 


244 
98 
15 

709 
664 
391 


1,893 

1,411 

946 


.78 
41 


326 
212 
159 


2,773 
2,178 
1,452 
1,158 


327 
282 
218 
205 

325 
251 
219 
193 

203 
175 
136 
125 

203 
178 
119 
123 

189 
160 
129 
112 

284 
236 
164 
117 

167 
64 


278 
110 
21 

797 
722 
437 
280 


Capital. 


?16,414,350 
11,097,256 
8,126,697 


3,147,027 
2,683,855 
2,397,213 


3,437,575 
2,622,242 
1,708,359 


1,080,626 
621,852 
666,964 


606,426 
405,042 
297,757 


1,366,180 

1, 132, 148 

815,083 


1,050,806 
648, 88? 
600,349 


455,992 
115, 003 
23,790 


SALABIED  OFFICIALS, 
CLEEKS,  ETC. 


Number. 


2,649 
1,373 
1,416 


2,164 

1,652 

1,127 

684 


96 
89 
52 
18 

92 
72 
33 
10 

49 
42 
25 
11 

367 
248 
186 
87 

59 
42 
34 
IS 

66 
43 
29 
17 

86 

72 
28 
22 


1,113,933 

389,158 

46, 145 

4,165,786 
2,479,073 
1,670,937 


15,126,764 
10,562,623 
8,875,020 


939, 786 
716,985 
609,267 


471,922 
280,804 
144,990 


242,186 
143,620 
133,642 


2,434,577 
1,751,437 
1,221,806 


266,792 
163, 472 
120,068 


340,651 
186, 673 
100,698 


795,850 
679,281 
637,098 


460 
367 
270 


529 
403 
266 


240 
80 
117 


WAGE-EAENEES  AlTD 
WAGES. 


Salaries. 


82,310,920 
1,240,863 
1,206,807 


443,368 
326, 861 
266,906 


514,926 
329, 140 
210, 191 


213,946 
79,809 
104,363 


45, 635 
22,965 
64,515 


Number. 


Wages. 


8,266 
6,907 
6,434 
5,950 


404  365,870 
127  129,937 
169    176,389 


91 
69 
112 


107 
41 
9 

696 
263 
395 


3,558 
1,659 
1,318 


126 
91 
£2 


629 
286 
213 


203 
78 
55 


78,694 
44,905 
86,322 


47,353 

1,900 

300 


81,118 

30,446 

4,340 

630, 110 
276,910 
303,481 


3,617,893 
1,625,247 
1,390,513 


186,970 
134, 788 
65,591 


42,673 
11,600 
23,540 


31,308 

6,644 

26,616 


691,914 
262,974 
212,902 


28,490 
18,790 
24,086 


17,727 
26,012 


202,  489 
67, 769 
61,606 


1,218 
1,154 
1,530 
1,366 

1,361 
961 

1,101 
901 

542 
543 
630 
480 

476 
440 
297 
468 


873 
768 
786 

748 
600 
612 
488 

344 

138 

22 

14 

724 
379 
74 

2,222 
1,829 
1,600 
1,467 

7,907 
6, 730" 
6,027 
4,146 


$4,538,870 
3,235.861 
3,603,581 
2,062,434 


423 

466 

255 

94 

249 
187 


67 
46 

1,063 

1,303 

1,008 

617 

142 
142 
107 
79 

165 
139 
91 
107 

350 
431 
323 

168 


644,058 
521,739 
839,517 
272, 136 

704,855 
466, 418 
617,340 
266,456 

278, 698 
241,525 
267,404 
110,083 

213,210 
164, 435 
103, 523 
109,036 

470,906 
532, 896 
610,989 
411,616 

346,090 
216,410 
237, 420 
119,048 

170,973 
48,389 
9,628 
3,000 

303,357 
139,021 
27,791 

1,847,723 
916,029 
890,069 
772,059 

6,337,839 
4,063,8.56 
4,718,040 
2,240,628 


TTPECASTraO  AND 
TYPESETTING 
MACEIMES. 


Number 
ol  ma- 
chines. 


499, 409 

310,802 

266,271 

66,700 

172,288 
92,819 
56,487 
18,000 

76,820 
47,840 
55,902 
26,900 

795,248 
770,382 
861,399 
338,345 

90,605 
76, 477 
64,747 
31,292 

136,068 
73,640 
57,079 
45,828 

262,342 
235, 174 
217,671 
88,580 


607 
192 


Number 
ol  oper- 
ators. 


20 


138 
16 


683 
340 


27 


100 


13 


664 


123 
83 


113 
76 


Number 
ol  hand 

com- 
positors. 


72 


12 


183 
90 


964 
651 


141 
90 


iDoes  not  include  sheet  music  and  books  of  music,  which  in  this  table  are  included  in  "all  other  products.' 


4,339 

4,376 


639 
754 


660 


Miscel- 
laneous 
ezpensea. 


13,221,362 
1,405,404 
1,781,754 


575,732 
325,093 
396,066 


331 
305 


280 
323 


370 


414 

408 


233 
107 


439 
186 


1,164 
1,226 


3,225 
3,630 


175 
231 


136 
138 


483 
662 


125 
167 


677,131 
300,890 
291,840 


227,167 
84,881 
135,654 


70,920 
31,372 
46,605 


401,581 
161,383 


141,099 
79,261 
122,419 


60,302 
10,467 
3,245 


258,265 
20,732 
17,736 

809,155 
391,325 
444,470 


4,210,486 
1,561,214 
2,044,926 


213,995 
96, 463 
69,045 


71,632 
19,254 
21,011 


37,531 
12,806 
24,258 


580,167 
323,599 
257,337 


26,637 
11,947 
33,406 


37,028 
17,968 
19,100 


246,409 
92,129 
110,133 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 
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STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905— Continued. 


UATEBIALS  TTSEO. 


Total 
oast. 


$3,728,087 
2,420,389 
2,087,343 


536,007 
445,000 
481,713 


707,403 
446,540 
368,500 


Paper  lor  newspapers  and 
periodicals. 


266,732 
158,677 
159,555 


Founds. 


165,821 
U4,325 
71,759 


386,110 
307,421 


241,284 
171,979 
181,126 


116,224 

31,872 

6,8U 


306.593 
113,193 
U,39S 

1,011,913 
631,382 
514,635 


6,074,538 
2,883,669 
2,659,726 


173,570 
101,519 


102,173 
67,022 
28,237 


45,383 
32,308 
29,529 


839,853 
507,899 
439,558 


49,468 
33,622 
34,577 


70,353 
46,393 
26,557 


204,245 
138,290 
113,953 


76,584,292 
41,030,511 
23,944,314 


13,613,274 
10,190,957 
5,780,580 


16,321,478 
8,472,378 
£,185,720 


Cost. 


$2,139,284 
1,267,565 
1,068,788 


332,132 
252,430 
222,801 


6,276,069 
2,548,708 
2,007,288 


1,500,692 

1,051,085 

493,593 


10,422,051 
6,652,014 
3,906,224 


2,634,877 
1,589,379 
1,033,505 


450,817 
248,048 
222,283 


Paper  lor 
book -and 

job 
printing 
(cost). 


$1,018,965 
579,303 
724,571 


112,744 
83,618 
174,  490 


147, 185 
103, 138 
98,685 


All  other 

materials 

(cost). 


163,203 
76, 197 
95,792 


60,156 
40,518 
38,995 


58,137 
45,394 
29,236 


278,045 
211, 851 
166,307 


1,010,107 

239,589 

43,766 


4,661,710 

666,428 

98,445 

20,144,036 
9,619,973 
5,345,193 


118,694,425 
56,975,512 
32,794,616 


3,268,634 

2,399,865 

783,627 


89,474 
60,196 
62,380 


40,184 
9,565 
3,166 


131,341 

27,645 

5,532 

595,951 
336,239 
261,291 


73,927 
47,904 
33,612 


62,773 
29,245 
90,607 


105,298 
64,305 
97,150 


60,589 
13,938 
2,750 


3,377,133 
1,657,570 
1,670,977 


977,444 
339,990 
141,176 


491,948 
175, 662 
172, 995 


23,259,045 
11,093,302 
4,984,842 


449,765 

177,522 
160,834 


690,631 
362,451 


3,294,295 
2,150,221 
1,206,050 


118, 843 
58,271 
43,860 


39,220 

16,235 

9,592 


19,577 
7,773 
10,165 


606,337 
309,156 
268,517 


116,444 

63,871 

6,949 

279,849 
132,766 
181,333 


883,967 
546,715 
648,556 


88,077 
44,475 
41,376 


46, 971 
28,653 
13,047 


17,927 
12, 769 
13,910 


18,111 
7,715 
11,086 


31,132 

12, 951 
10,677 


120, 698 
68,189 
67,687 


126, 221 
96, 060 
120, 337 


23,484 
15,458 
15,550 


21,950 
16,  616 
12, 595 


51,387 

25, 614 
33, 825 


$569, 838 
573, 521 
293,984 


91, 131 
108, 952 
84,422 


109,401 
95, 354 
47, 632 


43,373 

41,962 
24,768 


VALtra  OF  PEODUCTS. 


Aggregate. 


23,767 

21,027 

8,911 


45,292 
66,325 
31,932 


46,512 
47, 478 
21,596 


15,451 
8,369 


58,808 

21,677 

1,917 

136,113 
162, 377 
72,011 


813,438 
679,384 
340,193 


62,369 
70,824 
16,283 


16,982 

22,134 

5,598 


7,879 
11,766 
5,454 


107,295 
102,077 
50,704 


7,873 

10,449 

7,941 


17,271 
16, 826 
3,285 


32,160 

44,487 
12,441 


$19,098,830 
12,166,636 
10,722,181 
6,634,855 


Newspapers  and  periodicals. 


2,871,989 
2,240,724 
2,552,701 
1,468,617 

3,388,175 

2,206,112 

1,832,228 

784,081 

1,407,678 
841,036 
809,677 
423,911 

800,226 
660,097 
384,797 
380,893 

2,066,786 
1,436,738 
1,647,951 
1,130,655 

1,185,546 
839,787 
737,588 
340,103 

688,617 

174,069 

26,912 

6,300 

1,348,959 

481, 663 

72,905 

6,440,954 
3,387,410 
2,757,522 
1,100,295 

25,044,908 
14,291,383 
13,223,137 
6,351,517 


Total. 


$15,062,302 
9,693,618 
8,307,432 
6,634,865 


1,367,891 
911, 668 
569,226 
177,750 

627,976 

299,806 

160, 783 

38,000 

291,581 

157,789 

-  191,227 

47,300 

3,838,570 
2,525,438 
2,211,057 
1,015,110 

279,868 

197,521 

206,681 

70,972 

391,039 
236, 975 
154,690 
95,700 

1,133,856 
593,562 
691, 805 
177, 058 


AdTertising. 


2,465,870 
1,818,706 
1,831,485 
1,468,617 

2,609,657 

1,715,886 

1,479,767 

784,081 

1,224,752 
704,767 
698, 114 
423,911 

643,774 
395,068 
279,025 


1,830,313 
1,300,338 
1,281,005 
1,130,655 

800,646 
532,869 
461,261 
340,103 

374,774 

110,916 

18,290 

6,300 

769,591 
250,681- 
45,495 

4,452,925 
2,864,387 
2,212,990 
1,100,295 

21,330,907 

11,773,939 

11,038,897 

6,351,617 


$8,694,904 
6,128,293 
4,446,185 
2,850,476 


1,052,309 
705,229 
427,744 
177,760 

354,558 

199,948 

117,040 

38,000 

212,349 
108,851 
149,242 
47,300 

3,324,556 
2,105,892 
1,804,280 
1,015,110 

180,  661 

128, 839 

162, 480 

70,972 

304,000 
170,083 
114, 630 
95,700 

936,097 
455, 498 
483,655 
177,058 


1,375,421 
942,010 
953,254 
671,884 

1,383,063 
761,785 
737,741 
373,450 

779,416 
410,090 
365, 654 
220,665 

297,860 
195,133 
139, 576 
211,934 


761,304 
717,586 
617,262 

'  461,701 
268,424 
232,376 
182,201 

220,462 

60,394 

9,360 

2,990 

471,466 
138,637 
26,300 

2,675,557 

1,600,616 

1,263,338 

570,089 

13,130,037 
6,996,326 
6,373,567 
3,470,856 


Subscrij)- 

tions  and 

sales. 


$6,367,398 
4,566,325 
3,862,247 
2,784,380 


608,807 

390,698 

227, 865 

84,130 

207, 580 

110,010 

67,060 

19,190 

116,954 
62, 150 
88,028 
32,950 

2,009,344 

1,289,888 

1,125,634 

667,442 

97,784 
76,613 
78,230 
35,883 

191, 329 
110, 143 
69,680 
68,000 

489,031 

234,087 

271,770 

81,270 


Book  and 
job  printing.! 


1,080,449 
876,696 
878,231 
796,733 

1,226,594 
954,101 
742,026 
410,631 

445,336 
294, 677 
332, 460 
203,246 

245,914 
199,935 
139, 449 
168,959 

790,344 
549,034 
663, 419 
613,393 

348,945 
264,445 
228,885 
157,902 

164,322 

60,522 

8,930 

3,310 

298, 126 

112, 144 

19, 195 

1,777,368 

1,263,771 

949,662 

630, 206 

8,200,870 
4,777,613 
4, 665, 330 
2,880,661 


443,502 
314,631 
199, 879 


146,978 
89,938 
49,980 
18,810 

96,395 
46,701 
61,214 
14,360 

1,315,212 
816,004 
678, 746 
447,668 

82,877 
52, 326 
74,250 
35,089 

112,671 
59,940 
54,950 
37,700 

447,066 

221,411 

211,785 

95,788 


$3,651,261 
1,991,572 
2, 124, 418 


361,886 
296,222 
"670,234 


617,404 
332,966 
295,708 


177,264 
125,484 
110,573 


AU  other 
products. 


261,973 
156,307 
102,322 


234,609 
126,020 
258,976 


370,721 
230,037 
217,662 


213,098 
61,958 
8,322 


492,807 
183,506 
27,410 

931,599 
479,072 
533,221 


3,431,171 
2,138,198 
1,997,737 


298,327 
179, 148 
137, 702 


166,980 
91,382 
40,589 


76, 617 
48,098 
39,385 


416, 681 
359, 786 
382,065 


98,597 
61,504 
30,812 


85,839 
68,014 
39, 310 


174,011 

114,517 

94,300 


$385,267 
481, 446 
290,331 


54,233 
126,796 
150,982 


144 
145 
14S 
147 

143 
149 
160 

161 

152 
163 
154 
165 

156 

157 
158 
169 


4,479  160 
8,722  161 
3,450  162 
163 


161, 114 

156,260 
66,763 


5,662 
10,785 


1,964 
10,380 
7,970 


14,179 
76,881 
68,675 


645 

1,195 

300 


86,561 
47,476 


66,430 
43,961 
11,311 


282,830 
379,246 
180, 503 


17,255     187 


27,291 
3,780 


164 
165 
166 
167 

163 
169 
170 
171 

172 
173 
174 
176 

176 
177 
178 

179 
180 
181 
182 

183 
184 
185 
180 


6,438 
8, 475 
3,154 


3,716 

840 

2,600 


98, 333 
59,760 
24,712 


600 

7,178 


1,200 

8,878 

650 


23,748 
23,547 
13,950 


188 
189 
190 

191 
192 
193 
194 

195 

196 
197 
198 

199 
200 
201 
202 

203 
204 
205 
206 

207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 
214 


>  Reported  as  Indian  Territory  in  1880. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  72.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY 


215 
216 
217 
218 

219 
220 
221 
222 

223 
224 
225 
226 

227 
228 
229 
230 


STATE  OE  TEKKITOKT. 


Census. 


Western  division — Cont'd. 
Nevada 


Washington. 


Oregon. 


California. 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 


Number 
of  estab- 

Ksh- 
menta. 


272 
188 
125 


186 
159 
111 


695 
512 
376 


Number 
of  publi- 
cations. 


31 
35 
15 
37 

307 
199 
144 
29 

213 

188 
126 
74 

809 
622 
455 
361 


Capital. 


$167,637 
92, 372 
73, 290 


1,847,698 

796, 114 

1,035,182 


1,074,313 

1,312,263 

653, 419 


6, 545, 352 
4,440,602 
4,345,600 


SALABIED  OFFICIALS, 
CLEEKS,  ETC. 


Number. 


521 
217 
135 


230 
72 
127 


1,784 
857 
606 


Salaries. 


122,300 
2,400 
7,784 


423, 718 
175, 974 
138, 460 


277, 932 
86,931 
137,680 


1,761,463 
840, 650 
666,236 


WAGE-EAENEES  AND 
■WAGES. 


Number, 


67 

68 

66 

202 

1,189 
626 
662 
109 


610 
573 
343 

3,536 
2,683 
2,799 
2,349 


Wages. 


$63,878 
35, 024 
60, 941 

162, 338 

914,666 

316,600 

545, 367 

34, 976 

474,018 
292, 579 
419, 209 
128,430 

2,862,607 
1,804,619 
2,133,967 
1,300,140 


TTPECASTING  AND 
TYPESETTING 
MACHINES. 


Number 
of  ma- 
chines. 


315 
150 


Number 
of  oper- 
ators. 


128 
61 


Number 
of  hand 

com- 
positors. 


413 
382 


1,306 
1,433 


Miscel- 
laneous 


$19,199 
6,570 
14,323 


558,263 
202,906 
205,376 


265, 653 
140,280 
172,662 


2,155,072 

637,302 

1,118,276 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905— Continued. 
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MATERIALS  USED. 

VALtTE  OF  PB0DUCT3. 

Total 
cost. 

Paper  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals. 

Paper  lor 
book  and 

job 
printing 
(cost). 

All  otlier 

materials 

(cost) . 

Aggregate. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Book  and 
job  printing.i 

All  otlier 
products. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Total. 

Advertising. 

Subscrip- 
tions and 
sales. 

(32,908 
17,669 
16,227 

245,343 
110,020 
168,962 

$11,924 
6,164 
7,982 

$14,216 
3,885 
4,425 

$6,768 
8,620 
2,820 

$252,397 
111,062 
106,497 
338,800 

3,414,982 

1,321,044 

1,400,064 

87,400 

1,909,305 

1,078.337 

1,130,762 

367,189 

11,636,953 
6, 858, 192 
6,500,445 
3,936,238 

$102,057 
93, 702 
93,209 
338,800 

2,951,015 

1,178,721 

1,149,285 

87,400 

1,681,290 
825,456 
951,827 
367,189 

10,142,015 
6,801,721 
6,595,605 
3,936,238 

$129,776 
49,272 
61,835 
216,139 

1,991,385 
772,617 
759,784 
48,840 

1,024,515 
463, 172 
64-1,328 
177,095 

6,264,532 
3,437,976 
3,099,453 
2, 150, 917 

$62,281 
44,430 
41,374 

123, 661 

9.59,630 

406,204 

389,501 

38,560 

656,775 
362,283 
407,499 
190,094 

3,877,483 
2,363,746 
2,496,162 
1,786,321 

$60,740 
17,200 
13,288 

$100 
160 

215 
216 
?17 

218 

709,659 
206,640 
234,127 

16,811,266 
4,100,401 
2,616,931 

460,605 
119,428 
125,756 

102,076 
36,803 
79,046 

156,  S79 
60,309 
29,325 

444, 178 
131,006 
235,816 

19,789 
11,317 
14,963 

219 
220 
221 
222 

380,033 
240,113 
209,813 



7.Sl';i.72S 
3..Ml'.l.731 
2. 150.  770 

250.999 
111.804 
121,673 

74,760 
66.236 
56,229 

54,274 
62,073 
32,011 

208, 173 
194, 106 
174,698 

19,842 
68,776 
4,237 

223 
224 
225 
226 

2,371,274 
1,420,243 
1,426,629 

62,286,326 
32.666,347 
20,229,809 

1,709,0.57 
940.  SS4 
994,052 

316,899 
199,540 
268,216 

344,688 
279, 819 
174,331 

1,403,128 
883,437 
809,772 

91,810 
173,034 
95,068 

227 
228 
229 
230 

, 

1 

1 



'Does  not  include  sheet  music  and  boolsB  of  music,  which  in  tliis  table  are  included  in  "  all  other  products." 
22917— MFG  1905— PT  3—08 51 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Table  73.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  (EXCLUSIVE  ESTABLISHMENTS)— MATERIALS  USED 

[Establishments  whose  value  of  book  and  job  printing  producti 


STATE  OK  TEEEITOKT. 

Number 

of 

estab- 

Ush- 

ments. 

Number 

of 
publica- 
tions. 

MATEEIALS  USED. 

Total  cost. 

Paper  for  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Pounds. 

'  Cost. 

1 

Continental  United  States .                   .     . 

4,788 

5,939 

$43,389,256 

1,500,011,949 

$37,161,664 

2 

1,460 

1,922 

23,068,491 

789,098,925 

19,664,937 

3 

376 

652 

4,581,315 

156,378,078 

3,808,811 

Maine 

4 

32 
14 
19 
222 
29 
60 

1,084 

61 
62 
38 
292 
36 
73 

1,370 

376,267 

37,740 

30,130 

3,696,462 

253,571 

288,146 

18,487,176 

13,274,919 

1,241,540 

907,388 

122,061,084 

9,286,173 

9,606,974 

632,720,847 

302,309 
29,665 
22,829 
3,002,079 
214,253 
237,776 

16,856,126 

.■; 

New  Hampshire 

6 

Vermont . 

7 

8 

Rhode  Island 

9 

10 

Soiithem  North  Atlantic .        . 

New  York 

11 

698 

79 

307 

435 

887 

87 

396 

515 

12,161,937 

383,497 

5,941,742 

1,456,596 

424,906,006 

12,598,884 

195,215,967 

52,888,356 

10,468,820 

336,327 

6,051,979 

1,258,123 

^?. 

New  Jersey 

13 

14 

South  Atlantic  division 

1.5 

7 
47 
44 
69 
34 
82 
30 
94 
28 

1,808 

7 
56 
49 
84 
43 
95 
37 
HI 
33 

2,268 

32,468 
329,332 
300,542 
196,273 
40,892 
79,000 
34,082 
386,742 
69,264 

13,989,109 

1,048,700 
13,134,611 
11,130,730 
6,933,473 
1,262,610 
2,293,726 
962,070 
14,319,689 
1.812,947 

601,342,721 

28,677 
280,908 
265, 128 
169,717 
33,677 
67,674 
26,176 
341,044 
46,422 

12,107,888 

Ifi 

Maryland 

17 

District  of  Columbia 

18 

Virginia 

19 

West  Virginia 

29 

21 

South  Carohna 

22 

Georgia 

23 

Florida 

24 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

2.5 

285 
138 
4S9 
132 
90 
132 
120 
234 
21 
30 
93 
74 

602 

380 
176 
573 
168 
128 
150 
143 
291 
23 
34 
107 
85 

582 

2,246,979 
716,600 

5,240,283 
842,886 
400,210 
887,338 
373,190 

2,729,131 

16,296 

32,641 

364,828 

139, 728 

1,745,785 

77,750,096 

27,264,700 

187,999,646 

29,987,386 

13,796,864 

32,360,027 

12,070,266 

102,787,748 

416,014 

813,838 

11,711,978 

4,384,259 

58,290,768 

1,871,648 
623,237 

4,624,621 
660,816 
337,474 
772,394 
317,648 

2,442,993 

12,781 

25,079 

299,296 

120,001 

1,495,700 

2fi 

27 

Illinois 

9A 

Michigan 

29 

Wisconsin 

39 

31 

Iowa 

32 

Missouri 

33 

North  Dakota 

34 

3,5 

Nebraska 

3« 

37 

38 

77 
79 
66 
29 
47 
36 
8 
21 
149 

683 

92 
99 
65 
34 
64 
37 
8 
26 
168 

662 

322,060 
366,657 
166, 698 

21,277 
278,611 

36,337 
1,115 

29,241 
525,889 

3,129,276 

11,420,228 

12,910,570 

5,597,868 

507,961 

9,656,941 

977,296 

19,930 

735,714 

16,464,260 

.      98,391,179 

262,340 
326,465 
137,479 

16,814 
247,223 

29,636 
760 

23,634 
462,459 

2,625,006 

39 

Tennessee 

40 

41 

Mississippi 

42 

43 

Arkansas 

44 

Indian  Territory 

4.5 

Oklahoma 

4B 

Texas 

47 

Western  division 

48 

12 

5 

4 

100 

■8 

10 

30 

4 

83 

61 

276 

16 
6 
6 

in 

8 

10 

35 

4 

102 

59 

306 

34, 189 

682 

10,233 

607,816 

425 

6,823 

96,430 

1,765 

428, 167 

239,883 

1,702,863 

769,320 

7,700 

287,322 

21,553,685 

6,020 

98,700 

2,291,862 

27,768 

11,760,149 

6,768,740 

54,830,923 

25,691 

399 

9,008 

636,593 

328 

3,972 

82,801 

923 

319,534 

201,982 

1,443,775 

49 

Idaho 

50 

51 

Colorado . 

52 

53 

Arizona 

54 

Utah 

i.5 

Nevada 

5fi 

57 

Oregon 

58 

California 

PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 
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UATEBIALS  USED — Continued. 

VALUE  OF  PKODUCTS. 

Paper  lor  book 

and  job  printmg 

(cost). 

.\11  other  materials, 

including  fuel,  mill 

supplies,  lent  of 

power  and  beat, 

and  freight 

(coat). 

Aggregate. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Book  and  job 
printing. 

AU  other 
products. 

Total. 

Advertising. 

Subscriptions  and 
sales. 

S26S,598 

$5,972,004  ; 

$187,371,733                 $184,736,800                 $107,656,782  j               $77,080,018 

$974,788 

$1,660,145 

1 

121,820 

3,281,734    '                 96,355,095    ;                 94,869,929 

64,564,624                   40,316,305  j 

601,109 

984,057 

2 

34,217                           738,287  | 

19.790,212  ;|                 19,542,360 

10,536,779 

9,006,581 

80,334 

167,518 

S 

1,443 

15 

360 

28,512 

ICO 

3,797 

87,603 

72,515 
8,160 
6,951 
564,871 
39,218 
46,572 

2,543,447 

1,524,428  i 

216,251 

198,262 

15,009,791 

1,246,169 

1,595,311 

76,564,883 

1,518,129 

216,201 

194,403 

14,803,916 

1,238,791 

1,570,920 

76,327,669 

853,984 
102,482 
112,651 
7,642,666 
868,940 
956,066 

44,017,845 

664,146 
113,719 
81,752 
7,161,260 
369,851 
614,854 

31,309,724 

6,649 

60 

1,286 

64,349 

615 

8,385 

420,776 

650 

4 

2,573 

141,626 

6,763 

16,006 

816,539 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

61,471 
4,060 
22,082 

9,080 

1,631,646 

44,120 

867,681 

159.392 

54,497,414 

1,967,105 

20,100,364 

7,927,832 

53,557,988 

1,944,464 

19,825,117 

7,883,425 

30,584,624 

1,294,996 

12,138,225 

5,114,643 

22,973,364 

649,468 

7,686,892 

2,768,782 

331,493 
16,480 
72,802 

27,187 

607,933 

6,161 

202,445 

17,220 

11 
12 
13 

U 

20 

461 

1,925 

1,041 

1,250 

860 

1,425 

1,921 

177 

115,114 

3,871 
47,963 
33,489 
24,515 

6,065 
10,566 

6,481 
42,777 
13,665 

1,766,107 

129,830 

1,788,965 

1,903,165 

1,034,187 

218,696 

603,721 

273,748 

1,760,914 

314,606 

58,964,107 

129,710 
1,783,115 
1,895,426 
1,028,638 

214,001 

500,393 
■    269,898 
1,750,702 

311,642 

68,121,354 

99,279 

1,353,864 

1,200,306 

640,000 

115,517 

251,566 

149,929 

1,104,353 

199,829 

33,438,255 

30,431 
429,261 
696,120 
388,638 

98,484 
248,827 
119,969 
646,349 
111,713 

24,683,099 

120 
2,643 
6,000 
3,364 
4,495 
2,180 
2,860 
6,189 

346 

349,420 

15 

3,207 
1,739 
2,185 
200 
1,148 
1,000 
5,023 
2,718 

•     493,333 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

20,565 
10,566 
33,608 

5,561 
10,072 

8,230 

10,992 

10,897 

303 

800 

2,189 

1,341 

8,786 

364,776 
81,797 

582,054 

176,509 
52,664 

106,714 
44,650 

275,241 
3,211 
6,762 
63,343 
18,386 

241,299 

9,785,205 

3,455,407 

20,898,000 

3,613,976 

1,853,120 

4,204,598 

1,813,150 

10,565,857 

103,148 

200,749 

1,741,871 

729,026 

9,698,433 

9,647,474 

3,384,990 

20,688,720 

3,571,860 

1,812,308 

4,113,064 

1,775,424 

10,397,616 

98,184 

190,054 

1,718,157 

723,513 

9,547,095 

5,377,326 

1,735,245 

11,593,484 

2, 173, 133 

1,024,498 

2,614,678 

948,263 

6,447,001 

54,421 

113,581 

959,694 

396,932 

5,690,359 

4,270,149 
1,649,745 
9,095,236 
1,398,727 

787,810 
1,498,376 

827, 161 

3,950,615 

43,763 

76,473 

758,463 

326,581 

3,856,736 

54,216 
27,067 
100,970 
33,517 
16,394 
37,248 
29,748 
27,134 
595 

2,235 
16,053 

4,263 

44,306 

83,515 

43,360 

108,310 

8,599 

24,418 

54,296 

7,978 

141,107 

4,369 

8,460 

7,661 

1,260 

107,033 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 

1,940 

216 

265 

205 

25 

175 

76 

1,875 

4,009 

10,798 

57,7.S0 
39,976 
28,954 

4,258 
31,263 

5,626 
289 

3,732 
69,421 

«3,472 

1,864,660 
1,847,905 

965,242 

167,037 
1,498,914 

216,748 
10,224 

162,223 
2,975,480 

14,426,266 

1,801,803 
1,840,025 

961,042 

166,492 
1,497,689 

216,158 
10,020 

158,012 
2,905,854 

14,314,997 

1,046,037 

1,122,527 

626,867 

88,191 

839,206 

126,337 

7,020 

96,964 

1,739,220 

8,858,901 

756,766 

717,498 

324,175 

78,301 

658,483 

90,821 

3,000 

62,068 

1,166,634 

5,456,096 

13,626 

3,674 

724 

545 

1,200 

490 

204 

4,070"" 

19,773 

52,767 

49,232 
4,206 
3,476 

38 
39 
40 
41 

25 
100 

42 
43 
44 

141 
49,853 

58,502 

45 
46 

47 

85 
61 
100 

796 

8,413 

222 

1,125 

70,427 

97 

1,901 

12,991 

382 

108,188 

37,011 

252,715 

136,664 

8,385 

61,509 

2,485,083 

14,000 

63,966 

728,799 

13,484 

1,976,044 

1,246,409 

7,701,933 

135,639 

7,908 

58,009 

2,468,715 

13,500 

50,616 

701,748 

12,544 

1,965,591 

1,229,157 

7,671,770 

85,230 

5,068 

23,369 

1,484,673 

7,700 

29,966 

370,537 

7,698 

1,373,674 

767,968 

4,703,038 

60,309 

2,850 

34,650 

984,042 

5,800 

20,550 

331,211 

4,846 

591,917 

461,189 

2,968,732 

100 

177 

500 

4,715 

1,025 
300 

3,000 

11,653 

500 

500 

6,175 

48 
49 
60 
51 
ft?, 

2,940 
21,876 
940 
1,580 
2,260 
17,679 

53 

950 
638 
460 
445 
8U0 
8,373 

64 

8,873 
14,992 
12,484 

66 
57 
58 
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Table  74.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  (COMBINATION  ESTABLISHMENTS)— MATERIALS  USED 

[Establishments  whose  value  of  book  and  job  printing  produeto 


" — 

STATE  OE  TERRITORY, 

Number 

of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number 

of 
publica- 
tions. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

Total  cost. 

Paper  for  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

1 

Continental  United  States * 

13,245 

15,456 

526,966,218 

321,617,881 

$10,087,121 

2 

North  Atlantic  division 

2,342 

2,964  1 

11,936,207 

147,751,975 

4,640,772 

3 

New  England 

468 

609 

2,767,994 

20,962,527 

601,954 

^ 

83 
54 
45 
198 
19 
69 

1,874 

107 
62 
62 

274 
21 
83 

2,355 

306,002 
110,516 
129,535 
1,899,486 
43,387 
279,068 

9,168,213 

6,314,327 
1,301,665 
1,099,322 
9,697,476 
468,019 
3,181,728 

126,789,448 

125,128 
38,918 
31,477 

297,359 
14,258 
94,814 

4,038,818 

5 

7 

9 

10 

Soutbom  North  Atlantic. 

1\ 

New  York                                                   

799 
246 
829 

927 

1,010 

289 

1,056 

1,052 

6,244,047 

667,703 

2,366,463 

1,373,545 

86,612,469 

6,855,923 

33,321,066 

19.242,082 

2,882,691 
202,423 
953,704 

537,256 

13 

15 

26 
113 

11 
127 
161 
121 

97 
184 

97 

6,706 

27 
139 

14 
147 
173 
137 
106 
193 
116 

7,746 

26,129 
326,224 

41,623 
126,948 
240,330 
184,807 
111,728 
180,976 
134,780 

9,727,902 

199,844 
7,990,825 
234,770 
780,307 
3,813,974 
2,161,935 
1,040,997 
1,916,303 
1,103,127 

116,127,064 

6,253 
187,815 
11,083 
34,284 
104,047 
67,468 
31,917 
60,136 
34,253 

3,513,382 

16 

18 

Vireinia                                                

West  Virginia  

10 

21 

OO 

Florida 

Ohio                                           

05 

669 
531 
931 
531 
605 
582 
841 
655 
198 
242 
466 
665 

1,960 

849 
663 
1,142 
607 
674 
638 
924 
718 
210 
263 
521 
637 

2,191 

1,692,239 
849,220 

1,070,363 
821,486 
978,058 
786,178 

1,048,812 
565,241 
169,642 
169,185 
541,382 
536,196 

1,982,302 

27,  426, 694 
9,481,059 

18,781,821 
8,881,683 

12,788,930 
8,487,285 

12,728,-294 
4,879,675 
1,427,196 
1,145,266 
3,569,072 
6,640,289 

18, 293, 524 

714,282 
280,121 
588,017 
285,480 
364, 416 
257.226 
392,065 
171,623 
55,834 
50,746 
131,267 
222,305 

643,584 

97 

28 

■^o 

Missouri 

33 

35 

37 

jfp 

215 
181 
128 
161 
124 
223 
145 
223 
560 

1,310 

235 
226 
138 
169 
135 
247 
159 
253 
629 

1,602 

213,947 
341,746 
100,034 
■  134,544 
107,699 
205,947 
115, 109 
277,362 
486,024 

1,945,262 

2,193,046 

3,410,906 

678,201 

992,731 

765, 110 

1,657,581 

990,177 

3,925,996 

3,679,776 

20,203,246 

69,792 
125,352 
25,724 
41,323 
30,822 
59,938 
39,434 
107,707 
143,492 

752,127 

BO 

42 

71 
80 
40 
226 
45 
36 
44 
25 
189 
136 
419 

80 
87 
43 
256 
51 
46 
50 
27 
205 
154 
503 

235,100 
101,491 

36,160 
232,037 

49,043 

63,530 
107,815 

31,143 
281,392 
140,150 
668,  411 

2,509,314 

969,744 

204,626 

1,705,360 

444,745 

591,931 

1,002,433 

217,585 

4,051,117 

1,050,988- 

7,455,403 

93,152 
38,821 
10,569 
69,744 
17,783 
27,160 
37,897 
11,001 

131,071 
49,017 

265,912 

49 

til 

52 

5? 

64 

Utah                                

58 

Calif  onda                  
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HATESIALS  USED— continued.          ] 

VALTTE  OF  PRODUCTS. 

Paper  for  book 

and  job  printing 

(cost). 

AH  other  materials, 

Including  fuel,  mill 

supplies,  rent  of 

power  and  heat, 

and  freight 

(cost). 

Aggregate. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Boole  and  job 
printing. 

AU  other 
products. 

Total. 

Advertising. 

Subscriptions  and 
sales. 

JU,  459, 868 

$5,418,229 

J121,930,121 

$72,079,482 

$37,860,809 

$34,218,673 

$46,471,339 

$3,379,300 

1 

4,569,992 

2,725,443 

53,495,616 

29,911,763 

14,711,560 

15,200,203 

22,284,338 

1,299,515 

2 

1,158,449 

1,007,591 

9,521,216 

4,297,384 

2,404,087 

1,893,297 

4,757,394 

466,438 

8 

102,050 
46,686 
.63,071 

797,663 
21,155 

127,821 

3,411,543 

78,824 
24,912 
34,984 
804,464 
7,974  j 
56,433 

1,717,852 

1,120,133 
498,204 
496,523 

6,010,446 
224, 134 

1,171,776 

43,974,400 

749,404 
305,546 
268,451 
2,120,738 
121,714 
731,531 

25,614,379 

398,174 
178,404 
144,283 
1,177,893 
76,986 
428,347 

12,307,473 

361,230 
127,142 
124,168 
942,846 
44,728 
303,184 

13,306,906 

368,894 
185,106 
190,167 
3,479,480 
100,543 
433,204 

17,526,944 

1,836 
7,562 
37,906 
410,228 
1,877 
7,041 

833,077 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

2,136,464 

258,714 

1,016,365 

618,303 

1,224,892 
106,566 
386,394 

217,986 

31,259,326 
2,521,267 
10,193,807 

6,196,198 

18,076,718 
1,494,121 
6,043,540 

3,924,354 

8,211,309 
1,010,647 
3,086,517 

2,266,615 

9,865,409 

483,474 

2,968,023 

1,667,739 

12,695,117 
1,006,709 
3,925,118 

2,177,324 

587, 491 
20,437 
225,149 

94,520 

11 
12 
13 

14 

14,490 
93,315 
26,463 
73,903 
101,737 
90,979 
66,600 
83,550 
78,266 

4,388,225 

5,386 
45,094 

5,077 
18,761 
34,546 
26,360 
23,211 
37,290 
22,261 

1,826,295 

115,901 
1,430,390 
187,993 
634,252 
1,043,794 
758,302 
570,653 
896,976 
557,937 

42,219,268 

64,667 
965,711 

82,693 
376,299 
~ 695, 229 
481,242 
350,764 
579,483 
328,266 

25,712,248 

43,076 
641,776 

68,072 
161,173 
369,388 
247,434 
183,225 
343,946 
218,525 

13,616,953 

21,591 
323,936 

24,621 
225,126 
325,841 
233,808 
167,539 
235,537 
109,741 

12,096,295 

60,680 
454,107 
104,027 
236,918 
321,445 
269,742 
210,662 
312,143 
218,800 

16,022,127 

664 

10,672 

1,273 

22,036 

27,120 

7,318 

9,327 

5,360 

10,871 

1,484,893 

IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

625,937 
382,817 
798,476 
360,482 
410,725 
376,767 
433,027 
282,274 
78,751 
83,675 
332,280 
223,005 

1,010,179 

252,020 

186,282 

283,870 

175,524 

202,917 

152, 185 

223,720 

111,344 

34,957 

34,764 

77,826 

90,886 

328,539 

6,623,172 
3,795,315 
7,746,981 
3,316,024 
3,708,183 
3,494,631 
4,845,609 
2,585,306 
849,085 
904,600 
1,959,894 
2,390,468 

9,400,397 

4,192,764 
2,277,467 
4,481,744 
1,971,930 
2,212,127 
2,025,815 
3,166,578 
1,532,777 
549,491 
562, 154 
1,085,053 
1,654,348 

6,515,207 

2,207,883 

1,183,259 

2,187,268 

1,091,173 

1,104,229 

1,166,351 

1,765,923 

768,339 

367,204 

307,538 

619,583 

858,203 

3,004,545 

1,984,881 

1,094,208 

2,294,476 

880,767 

1,107,898 

869,464 

1,410,655 

764,438 

182,287 

254,616 

465,470 

796,146 

2,510,662 

2,228,791 

1,336,740 

3,069,950 

1,148,382 

1,368,120 

1,267,906 

1,436,869 

1,021,721 

269,927 

321,680 

853,362 

699,799 

3,609,146 

201,617 

181,108 

195,287 

195,712 

127,936 

200,910 

243,172 

30,808 

29,667 

20,866 

21,489 

36,321 

276,044 

2S 
26 
?7 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 

U0,804 
146,969 
59,891 
73,722 
62,748 
105,123 
60,513 
114,569 
275,840 

873,109 

33,351 
69,425 
14,419 
19,499 
14,029 
40,886 
15,162 
55,076 
66,692 

319,966 

1,007,329 

1,540,270 

452,436 

633,189 

567,872 

968,798 

578,293 

1,186,736 

2,465,474 

10,618,642 

654,067 
769,632 
273,710 
377,282 
332,624 
584,488 
364,754 
611,579 
1,547,071 

7,015,910 

329,384 
260,536 
152,549 
209,669 
200,763 
326,364 
213,432 
375,511 
936,337 

4,271,136 

324,683 
509,096 
121,161 
167,613 
131,861 
258, 124 
151,322 
236,068 
610,734 

2,744,774 

348,261 
616,895 
176,540 
251,463 
233,309 
370,231 
212,894 
488,737 
911,826 

3,378,404 

5,001 

154,743 

2,186 

4,454 

1,939 

14,079 

645 

86,420 

6,677 

224,328 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
4S 
46 

47 

87,992 
46,910 
17,827 

125,425 
23,484 
21,000 
50,749 
13,756 

101,630 
73,870 

310,526 

53,956 
15,760 

6,754 
36,868 

7,776 
15,370 
19,169 

6,386 
48,691 
17,263 
91,973 

1,231,227 

j                       519,591 

1                       230,072 

1,353,487 

265,858 

337,083 

405,057 

239,413 

1,438,938 

i                       662,896 

!                    3,935,020 

916,770 
346,650 
154,340 
855,841 
167,161 
253,484 
234, 349 
179,513 
985,424 
452,133 
2,470,246 

623,577 
202,522 

92,595 
524,671 

90,084 
161,363 
118,494 
122,078 
617,711 
256,547 
1,561,494 

393,193 
144,128 

61,745 
331,170 

77,077 

92,121 
115,866 

57,436 
367,713 
196,686 
908,751 

298,227 
166,803 

75,017 
410,966 

98,597 

82,899 
152,136 

59,800 

442,598 

206,913 

1,386,449 

16,230 
6,138 

716 
86,680 

100 

700 
18,573 

100 
10,916 
4,850 
79,326 

48 
49 
50 
51 
62 
53 
64 
55 
56 
67 
58 
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Table  75.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— NUMBER  OF  PUBLICATIONS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  PERIOD  OF 
ISSUE  AND  CHARACTER,  BY  STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905. 


3 
1 

1=1 

1 

PEEIOD  OF  ISSUE. 

CHAEACTER. 

Daily. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

D 

1 

o 

ii 

is 

g 

1 

1 
1 

<6 
O 

a 

i 
g 

s 
s 

i 

CD 

i 

i 

1 
a 

1 

1 

s 

■0 

6 

k 

d  0 
|1 

1 

"•a 

Srp. 

STATE  on  TEEEITOEY. 

1 

1 

s 

0 

1 

Continental  United  States 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905- 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

21,394 
18,226 
14,901 
11,314 

2,452 

2,226 

1,610 

971 

637 
595 
669 
438 

1,815 

1,631 

1,051 

633 

58 
62 
34 
73 

645 
637 
194 
133 

15,046 
12,979 
10,814 
8,633 

2,600 
1,817 
1,734 
1,167 

363 
237 
225 
116 

340 

268 
290 
221 

16,578 
14,939 
11,469 
8,863 

1,287 
952 

1,025 
663 

360 
307 
263 
173 

364 

190 

239 

1363 

627 
520 
432 

m 

328 
239 
291 
189 

192 
111 
123 
114 

81 
62 
47 
45 

83 
66 
83 
68 

450 
200 
216 
149 

173 

120 

119 

'248 

155 
88 

152 
72 

178 
139 
137 

638 
293 
305 

477 

North  Atlantic  division 

4,886 
4,165 
4,266 
3,501 

671 
644 
487 
331 

178 
172 
161 
129 

493 
472 
326 
202 

22 
16 
9 
12 

124 
140 
58 
49 

2,864 
2,568 
2,674 
2,366 

964 
623 
891 
580 

148 
108 
124 
69 

93 
66 
123 
94 

3,138 
3,063 
2,659 
2,354 

407 
320 
446 
223 

60 
56 
63 
60 

173 

93 

124 

188 

264 
195 
223 

189 
126 
202 
134 

65 
36 
64 
65 

31 

16 
27 
22 

48 
28 
45 
40 

117 
39 

102 
52 

52 
34 
62 
96 

99 
36 
90 
44 

62 
25 
46 

~19i 
100 
123 
233 

1,161 

1,025 

1,105 

902 

179 
192 
135 
91 

44 
50 
37 
33 

135 
142 
98 
58 

4 
3 

"2 

23 
39 
13 
16 

708 
688 
690 
637 

194 
156 
209 
126 

32 
27 
35 
11 

21 
20 
23 
19 

819 
754 
746 
669 

85 
71 
106 

48 

13 
16 
24 
17 

26 
16' 
15 
20 

32 
34 
25 

51 
52 
64 
36 

7 
6 
4 
3 

3 
.... 

2 

11 
6 

12 
8 

22 
14 
24 
17 

15 
12 
21 
34 

16 

7 
16 
11 

1 

"3" 

17 
13 
17 

2 
4 
3 

44 
24 
30 
37 

Maine 

158 
177 
146 
123 

124 

88 
111 

87 

100 
79 
70 
82 

566 
486 
568 
427 

57 
40 
54 
44 

156 
155 
166 
139 

3,725 
3,140 
3,161 
2,599 

17 
.15 
15 
12 

14 

14 
16 
10 

10 
9 
5 
6 

89 
98 
56 
39 

13 
12 
9 
8 

36 
44 
34 
17 

492 
452 
352 
240 

6 
5 
5 
4 

2 
2 
3 
2 

3 
2 
2 
2 

21 
26 
12 
16 

3 
3 
3 

2 

9 
13 
12 

7 

134 
122 
124 
96 

11 
10 
10 

8 

12 

12 
13 

8 

7 
7 
3 
S 

68 
'73 
.44 

23 

10 
9 
6 
6 

27 
31 
22 
10 

358 
330 
228 
144 

1 
.... 

1 
2 

5 
5 
1 

"2 

94 

100 
88 
90 

104 
67 

.83 
66 

82 
63 

58 
72 

316 
273 
336 
279 

29 
21 
30 
31 

83 
74 
95 
99 

2,156 
1,980 
1,884 
1,729 

37 
45 
36 

18 

4 
5 
10 

7 

7 
10 
7 
3 

117 
86 

123 
80 

10 
2 

13 
3 

19 

9 

20 

16 

770 
467 
682 
454 

1 
8 
2 

1 

3 

4 
4 

1 

1 

112 
128 
99 
91 

119 
80 
97 
74 

90 
63 
61 

74 

341 
320 
331 
281 

40 
30 
36 
39 

117 
133 
122 
110 

2,319 
2,309 
1,913 
1,685 

3 
9 
6 
9 

2 
2 
5 
3 

1 
3 
3 
3 

71 
48 
77 
30 

5 
3 

4 

4 
1 
5 
4 

3 

4 

"i" 

23 
21 
21 

8 

1 
1 
5 
5 

3 
2 
3 
1 

22 
27 
27 
20 

1 

4 
3 
4 
2 

1 

1 
1 
4 
3 

4 
3 
1 
3 

1 

1 

2 

New  Hampshire - 

1 

2 

1 
1 

. .. . 

2 

1 
1 

3 

"i" 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

"i" 

4 

1 
4 

1 

1 
4 

Vermont -  - 

1 

1- 

2 

1 
1 

0 

1 
2 

14 
8 
13 
15 

1 

27 
16 
31 

7 

1 
1 
1 

3 
2 

1 
2 

116 
81 
89 
58 

1 

12 
8 

16 
8 

.... 

4 
4 
4 
4 

72 
46 
100 
75 

2 

6 
6 
14 
6 

■"i" 

" 

Massachusetts 

1 
.... 

"i' 
1 

18 
13 
9 
10 

4 
7 
7 
13 

4 
3 

1 

1 

10 
22 
2 
2 

101 
101 
45 
33 

13 

8 
12 
19 

2 
..... 

30 

27 
18 

1 
3 

2 

3 

2 
2 
2 

1 

"i" 

2 

8 
5 
11 
6 

9 
7 
16 
6 

3 

13 
7 
12 
10 

1 

7 
5 
8 

3 
1 
3 

28 
16 
27 
31 

2 
1 

Ehode  Island 

1 
3 

3 
3 

2 
4 
1 
5 

96 
25 
78 
35 

1 
2 

2 
11 

37 
22 
41 
62 

Cnnnp.ntimit 

3 
6 

11 
3 

322 
249 
340 
175 

2 
2 
5 
4 

47 
40 
39 
43 

7 
4 
1 

1 
1 
3 

2 

"s" 

2 

138 
74 

138 
98 

3 
2 
1 
1 

58 
30 
60 
52 

2 

3 

1 

3 

10 

28 
15 
26 
20 

1 
1 

37 
22 
33 
32 

.... 

3 

1 
? 

Southern  North  Atlantic . . . 

147 
77 
109 
168 

222 
161 
198 

83 
28 
74 
33 

46 
12 
29 

147 
76 
93 

196 

1,897 
1,477 
1,627 
1,411 

376 
298 
263 
215 

1,462 

1,366 

1,271 

973 

1,567 

1,324 

1,016 

984 

217 
207 
162 
115 

55 
49 

47 
27 

220 
196 
143 
98 

183 

159 
107 
83 

65 
63 
64 
46 

13 

7 
15 

8 

66 
.52 
45 
42 

71 
64 
66 
56 

162 
144 
98 
69 

42 
42 
32 
19 

164 
144 
98 
56 

112 
96 
51 
27 

10 
8 
4 
6 

"2 

1 

8 
6 
3 
4 

3 

5 

4 

15 

63 
62 
31 
24 

4 
2 
1 
6 

44 
47 
13 
3 

64 
54 
13 
17 

989 
872 
927 
892 

275 
225 
186 
163 

892 
883 
771 
674 

1,116 
952 

797 
769 

621 
272 

282 

37 
17 
21 
13 

212 
178 
266 
159 

151 

118 
70 
88 

53 
35 
49 
40 

3 
4 
3 
2 

60 
42 
37 
16 

23 
11 
10 

7 

64 
31 
69 
53 

2 
1 
3 
3 

16 
14 
38 
19 

28 
26 
15 
15 

994 

1,012 

886 

816 

315 
274 
223 
194 

1,010 

1,023 

804 

676 

1,243 

1,104 

847 

788 

108 
79 

155 
97 

11 
6 

10 
3 

203 
164 
175 
75 

115 
101 
63 
64 

27 
25 
23 
29 

2 
1 
1 
1 

18 
14 
15 
13 

29 
22 
18 
21 

115 
56 
81 

125 

4 

1 

2 

28 
20 
28 
41 

14 
8 
9 

13 

173 

111 
147 

3 
6 
1 

46 
45 
50 

37 
IS 
12 

113 
61 
98 

77 

6 
1 
5 
3 

19 
22 
.36 
18 

4 
10 

5 
13 

40 
19 
27 
38 

14 
9 

12 
6 

1 

28 

16 
24 
28 

4 

55 
12 
34 
16 

12 
1 
9 
4 

28 
12 
36 
16 

29 
6 
7 

16 

30 
16 
26 
36 

1 
2 

2 
4 

6 

4 

13 

23 

17 
3 
6 

26 

75 

18 
62 
28 

2 
1 
3 

24 
6 
11 

5 
1 
3 



49 
■51 
116 

S 

"i' 

18 
11 
23 
13 

13 

8 
10 

9 

2 
1 

13 

6 
12 
13 

5 
5 
4 
6 

1 

1 

5 

7 
8 
3 

6 
9 
2 
3 

3 
1 

6 
9 
19 

5 

6 
1 
7 
3 

16 
6 
15 

11 
14 
14 

South  Atlantic  division 

id 
22 
39 
79 

38 
16 
12 
33 

Delaware 

34 
30 
32 
26 

195 
166 
124 

143 

63 
69 
17 
44 

231 
204 
186 
194 

4 
6 
5 
5 

20 
18 
11 
15 

5 
8 
4 
5 

31 

37 
21 
20 

1 
2 
2 
2 

10 
8 
9 

10 

2 
3 
2 
3 

14 
15 
11 
15 

3 
4 
3 
3 

10 
10 
2 
6 

3 
6 

2 
2 

17 

22 

10 

5 

2 

i 

25 
21 
23 
20 

140 

127 
102 
111 

24 
31 
11 
23 

149 
126 
134 
124 

3 
2 
4 
1 

22 
15 
6 
12 

28 
22 
2 
15 

30 
23 
18 
33 

29 

28 
25 
24 

142 
130 
107 
106 

13 
34 
11 
20 

167 
155 
144 
135 

1 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

13 
12 
5 
10 

6 
4 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

1 

2 

2 
2 

6 

1 
2 
1 

3 
2 

6 
3 
3 
4 

3 
5 

3 

3 

5 

2 
1 

3 

2 
1 
5 

2 
3 

7 
6 
2 

5 
2 

3 

5 
1 

2 

"2 

2 
4 

6 

10 
5 

1 
3 

3 
2 

"4" 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
3 
2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

4 
5 

District  of  Columbia 

3 

1 

4 
2 

12 

1 

6 

1 

7 
2 

1 

10 
6 
3 
3 

3 
3 
2 
3 

2 

2 

■■■4' 

3 

"3" 

1 

2 
1 

"i' 

2 

1 

4 
2 
2 
2 

1 
.... 

3 

7 
1 
2 
4 

2 

2 

1 
1 
15 

11 

Virginia 

1 

3 

1 
5 

7 
6 
6 
6 

36 
32 
17 
11 

4 
4 
4 
6 

1 

"2 

2 

2 
5 
4 

3 

"2 
11 

'Trade  journals  included  with  commerce,  finance,  etc. 


2  College  and  school  periodicals  Included  with  education  and  history. 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 
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Table  75.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— NITMBER  OF  PUBLICATIONS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  PERIOD  OF 
ISSUE  AND  CHARACTER,  BY  STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1880  TO  1905— Continued. 


STATE  OE  TEKRITOBY. 


Bonth  Atlantic  division— Co 
West  Virginia 


Nortli  Carolina . 


Soutli  Carolina . 


1905 
1900 
1S90 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1S90 
1880 


at  o 
■9E 


Georgia. 


Florida . 


North  Central  division . 


Ohio. 


TnHia.nfL  . 


Illinois  . 


Michigan  . 


Wisconsin . 


Ifumesota . 


Iowa. 


Uissonii . 


North  Dakota' 

South  Dakota ' 

Dakota 

Nebraska 


Kansas , 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 

1900 

1890 

''  1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
ISOO 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 


216 
176 
112 
109 

232 
200 
135 
142 

143 

117 

84 

81 


PERIOD  OF  ISSUE. 


Daily. 


1905  i  304 

1900  265 

1890  I  230 

ls*0  200 


149 
97 
97 
45 

10,004 
8,907 
7,040 
4,987 


1,229 

1,039 

932 

774 

839 
841 
620 
467 

1,715 
1,548 
1,241 
1,017 

775 
698 
589 
464 

702 
595 
456 
340 

788 
622 
392 
223 

1,067 

1,045 

703 

569 

1,009 
940 
707 
530 

233 
139 
87 

297 
218 
174 

67 

628 
638 
446 
189 

722 
684 
693 
347 


33 
19 
9 
2 

30 
26 
20 
13 

14 
7 
6 
4 

26 
27 
19 
16 

20 
11 
12 
3 

1,024 
964 
690 
351 


190 

170 

121 

56 

161 

156 

92 

40 

192 

197 

121 

74 

86 
70 
52 
33 

65 
60 
47 
21 

51 
44 
30 
10 

66 
65 
46 
30 

92 
92 
81 
43 


819 
767 


152 

146 

94 

34 

133 
130 

75 
28 

156 

153 

77 

44 

70 
56 
40 
20 

55 
45 
33 
12 

35 

32 

19 

6 

51 
49 
28 
18 

68 
68 
54 
21 

7 
6 
4 

12 
12 
12 


2  . 


a 


166 
141 
95 
96 

157 
142 
102 
113 

104 
83 
73 


233 
205 
177 
163 

117 
76 
80 
40 

7,383 
6,589 
5,437 
4,064 


783 

■  692 

635 

584 

562 
561 
448 
390 

1,091 

1,000 

858 

758 

570 
522 
472 


538 
463 
373 
283 

634 
493 
311 
a)5 

864 
831 
693 
500 

731 
695 
516 
415 

212 
126 
74 

263 
189 
141 

67 

535 
454 
395 
165 

,600 
563 
621 
310 


979 
795 
619 
383 


64 
61 
27 

287 
219 
182 
118 

74 
65 


60 
64 
39 
31 

133 

101 

73 

50 


CHAEACTEB. 


90 


198 

165 
101 
100 

188 
170 
114 
118 

125 
100 
76 
68 

251 
236 
186 
177 

130 
86 
83 
41 

8,147 
7,539 
5,781 
4,166 


905 
883 
712 
676 

716 
735 
518 
422 

1,162 

1  145 

867 

736 

654 
616 
602 
413 

610 
530 
399 
301 

645 
516 
320 
207 

952 
943 
630 
519 

774 
741 
628 
425 

223 
138 
81 

283 
203 
162 

67 

556 
481 

415 
178 

667 
608 
647 
322 


508 
350 
396 
189 


1 
1 

99  256 


149 

55 
101 

57  12 


39 
36 
27 
13 

123 
85 

102 
49 

24 
23 
36 
11 

19 
17 
10 

7 

23 

20 

19 

3 

31 
39 
26 
15 

76 

45 

>58 


13  29 
11  36 
20 
17 


20  188 

23  99 

29  87 

17  64 


o  o 


■a  s 
«  o 

■c 


225 
119 
119 

172 

28 
9 
21 


IS 
5 
9 
3 

77 
39 
44 
85 

20 
4 


15 
12 
3 
i 

15 
9 
7 
i 


8 

4 

27 
16 
11 
13 

1 

"i 

2 


'See  Dakota  for  1880. 
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Table  76.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— NUMBER  OF  PUBLICATIONS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  PERIOD  OP 
ISSUE  AND  CHARACTER,  BY  STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  18S0  TO  1905— Continued. 


i 

c3 
ft 
Is 

I 

PERIOD  OP  ISSUE. 

CHARACTER. 

Daily. 

1 

M 

t 

■     R 
o 

a 

i 

1 
<! 

CO    § 

□3 

1 

B 

o 

1 

■i 
B 

O 

i 

g 

g 

1 

o 

1 

•3 
1 

1 

■a  oJ 

1 

1 

3 

H 

Si 

1 

■3 
o 

!i 

IS 

"o 
O 

STATE  OK  TEEKITOET. 

• 

o 

en 

o 

> 

i 

South  Central  dmsion 

1905 
1900 
1890 
18S0 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1906 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

2,773 
2,178 
1,452 
1,158 

269 
216 
138 
83 

67 
67 
67 
44 

202 
149 
81 
39 

2 

6 
3 

|10 

67 
67 
17 
14 

2,198 

1,718 

1,174 

964 

168 
129 
89 
67 

38 
15 
10 
2 

41 

27 
21 
18 

2,348 

1,921 

1,219 

997 

175 
106 
88 
62 

46 
33 
28 
16 

19 

6 

12 

11 

31 
25 
18 

13 

7 
7 
11 

23 
10 
11 
9 

6 

2 
1 
2 

2 
1 
4 
1 

43 
13 
12 
9 

15 
9 
5 

20 

7 
4 
3 

1 

15 
22 
16 

31 
20 
28 

19 

327 
282 
218 
206 

326 
251 
219 
193 

203 
175 
136 
125 

203 
178 
119 
123 

189 
160 
129 
112 

284 
236 
164 
117 

167 
64 
9 
3 

278 
110 
21 

797 
722 
437 
280 

2,164 

1,662 

1,127 

684 

34 
27 
26 
11 

17 
16 
18 
12 

21 
19 
14 
6 

14 
13 
6 
6 

26 
23 
12 
13 

27 

20 

14 

6 

15 
6 
1 

14 
10 
12 
7 

8 
9 
8 

7 

8 
« 
8 
3 

3 
3 
2 
3 

7 
8 
6 
8 

3 
4 
4 
2 

1 

1 
1 

20 
17 
13 

4 

9 

7 
10 
5 

13 
11 
6 
3 

11 
10 
4 
2 

18 

16 

6 

5 

24 
16 
10 
4 

14 
6 

2 
1 
1 
2 

'"i' 
"'i' 
.... 
.  1 

6 
"2 

"i" 
.... 

19 

24 

7 

7 

3 

6 
2 
2 

5 
6 

1 

1 

5 
4 

230 
190 
165 
160 

230 
187 
169 
154 

171 
143 
108 
109 

176 
166 
102 
109 

143 
112 
99 
94 

232 
199 
142 
104 

148 
56 
8 
3 

239 
96 
14 

629 
579 
367 
231 

1,486 

1,152 

832 

480 

34 

32 
13 
23 

33 

28 
20 
16 

7 
4 
9 

7 

6 
4 
7 
3 

10 
15 
13 
2 

14 
8 
7 
2 

3 
2 

4 
3 

31 
10 

6 

2 

"i' 

4 
5 
7 
2 

11 
4 
4 
7 

3 
6 
2 
2 

3 
2 
3 

248 
221 
181 
162 

208 
198 
170 

147 

183 
160 
112 
114 

184 
169 
105 
115 

160 
134 
87 
96 

253 
217 
160 
106 

168 
62 
7 
3 

259 
106 
20 

695 
654 
387 
254 

1,702 

1,312 

963 

658 

29 
22 
15 
13 

75 
32 
26 
14 

4 
7 
14 
6 

U 
5 
7 
4 

13 
6 
10 

7 

12 
6 
6 
6 

4 
1 
1 

8 
8 
4 
6 

fi 
6 
2 

4 
2 
4 
2 

2 
1 
3 
3 

3 
4 
6 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

4 

"'i' 

4 

6 
...„ 

4 

..... 

10 
10 
6 

6 
3 
3 

1 

1 

i' 

3 

"i" 
1 

5 

1 

4 
3 
1 
4 

7 
3 
3 
3 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 

11 
3 
1 
2 

8 
3 
1 
4 

2 

1 
1 
1 
6 

4 
2 

1 
9 

1 

.... 

3 
8 
3 

8 
5 
2 
0 

1 
.... 

2 
3 
5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

2 

1 

3 

1 

■ 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

Louisiana 

1 
"i' 

1 
1. 

5 
2 
3 
1 

5 
3 
1 
4 

2 

1 
6 

1 

4 
3 
2 

"s 

1 

1 

.... 

3 

1 
2 

1 

6 
6 
3 

1 

1 

1 
3 
3 

1 

2 
1 

1- 
1 
1 
1 

If 

1 

3 
2 

4 

1 

1 
1 

3 
"2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Indian  Territory 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

' 

Oklahoma' 

29 
9 
6 

87 
83 
42 
30 

305 
243 
188 
123 

5 
2 
3 

18 
22 
13 
14 

116 
95 
87 
68 

24 
7 
3 

69 
61 
29 
16 

189 
148 
101 

55 

1 

1 

7 
3 

1 

54 
33 
19 
14 

238 
152 
65 
49 



2 

1 

y   4 
2 

1 

23 
25 
8 
14 

82 
75 
32 
25 

6 

1 

1 

"i" 

1 
1 

1 

2 

H 

"i' 
1 

5 
6 
4 
3 

18 

22 

6 

2 

87 
63 
25 
18 

1 
1 

1 

12 
13 
1 
3 

8 
4 
1 
2 

31 
23 
12 
8 

15 
12 
9 
2 

63 
60 
27 
11 

6 
..... 

2 

69 
27 
17 
30 

9 
9 
6 

49 
37 
30 

8 
1 
3 
2 

22 
16 
10 
6 

6 
1 
3 

11 
7 
3 
4 

""i" 

1 

11 

3 
3 

1 

1 

10 
14 
6 
9 

4 
2 
2 
1 

9 
5 
3 
3 

3 
6 
3 

18 
12 
2 

13 
8 

3 
2 

73 
43 
8 
8 

11 

1 

6 

11 

1 

3 

7 
5 
3 
7 

1 

53 
39 
23 
20 

Montana 

96 
89 
52 
18 

92 
72 
33 
10 

49 
42 
25 
11 

367 

248 

186 

87 

59 
42 
34 
18 

56 
43 
29 
17 

85 

72 

28 
22  1 

12 
11 
9 

i 

6 
5 
3 

5 
6 
3 
4 

3 
3 
2 

7 
6 
6 

'i' 

7 
4 

1 

69 
70 
37 
14 

74 

69 

28 

7 

36 
32 

20 
8 

274 
179 
153 
63 

53 
35 
29 
15 

38 
32 
21 
11 

67 
49 
6 
8 

5 
3 
3 

.... 

3 
.... 

86 
79 
46 
17 

89 
69 
32 
10 

46 
40 
24 
11 

293 
200 
176 
78 

52 
36 
33 
17 

63 
41 
26 
17 

68 
66 
17 
16 

4 
2 
2 

2 
5 
3 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

*' 

■n 

1 

1 

Idaho 

3 
2 
1 

1 
.... 

.... 

9 
6 
2 
2 

6 
2 

1 
1 

.... 

1 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

' 

.... 

Wyoming 

i 
4 
5 
3 

42 
42 
23 
19 

6 
3 
4 
3 

16 
10 
8 
6 

10 
6 
9 
5 

1 
1 
2 
2 

13 
13 
11 
12 

1 
.... 

2 

5 
4 
6 
3 

4 
2 
4 
2 

3 
3 
3 
1 

29 
29 
12 

7 

5 
3 
3 

1 

11 
6 
2 
3 

6 
4 
6 
3 

3 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

...  - 

Colorado 

1 

1 
1 

6 
3 
3 

1 

38 
19 
6 
4 

"i" 

6 
3 

9 
4 
3 
2 

1 
4 
1 
1 

13 
9 
2 

1 

1 
1 

16 
3 
1 

1 

7 
7 
1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

9 

6 
1 

1 

2 

2 

..... 

.... 

1 

2 
1 

8 

10 

1 

1 

New  Mexico 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

'  *  ■  ■ 

Arizona 

2 

1 

1 
1 
3 

2 

.... 

1 

..  . 

...  . 

"'" 

„ 





... 

Utah 

1 

1 

6 

7 
7 
4 

7 
4 
4 
4 

1 

2 

3 
3 
2 
1 

6 
6 
3 
4 

3 
3 
2 

1 

2 

1 
3 

■■■1 

1 
2 

2 



1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

3 

1 

.... 

a 

>  Reported  as  Indian  Territory  in  1880. 
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Table  75.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— NUMBER  OP  PUBLICATIONS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  PERIOD  OF 
ISSUE  AND  CHARACTER,  BY  STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS.  1880  TO  1905— Continued. 


i 

1 

s 

3 

a 

I 

PERIOD  or  ISSUE. 

CHARACTER. 

Daily. 

1 

CJQ 

>, 

^ 
S 

1 

0 

■r, 

£^ 
0 

< 

13 

'A 

1 

1 

1 

ID 

5 

p 
5 

2 
a 

0 

G 

CO 

■5 

^ 

3 

h 

1 
a  0 
a; 

'3 

a 

H 

C3 

i 

8" 

CQ 

0 

0 

■^   . 

STATE  OR  TERRITORY. 

"3 
1 

1 

§ 
'1 

Western  division— Cont'd. 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

31 
35 

15 
37 

307 

199 

144 

29 

213 
188 
126 
74 

809 
622 
455 
361 

9 
9 
6 
14 

29 

15 

18 

4 

23 

21 

16 

7 

148 

117 

87 

S8 

3 
3 
3 
5 

10 
8 
6 
4 

9 
9 
7 
4 

62 
47 
42 
30 

6 
6 
3 
9 

19 

7 
12 

"i" 

2 
3 

20 

21 

9 

22 

226 
154 
118 
23 

152 

124 

100 

59 

487 
397 
311 
250 

31 
34 
15 
35 

244 
162 
128 
28 

177 

137 

109 

60 

663 
469 
359 
270 

*^ 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

42 

21 

7 

2 

16 

27 

8 

6 

124 

71 
37 
32 

2 

... 

.... 

7 
3 

"2' 

3 
3 
1 

10 
8 
2 
1 

7 

11 

6 

5 

46 
40 
15 
12 

11 
5 
3 

8 
9 
4 

8 
1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

9 
9 

1 
3 

1 

4 
3 

1 

8 

4 
3 

... 

14 
12 
9 
3 

86 
70 
45 
28 

.... 

18 

14 

1 

.... 

11 
6 
1 
2 

4 
2 
1 

1 

11 
8 
6 
6 

6 
7 
2 

1 

25 
17 
11 
7 

5 
3 
2 
2 

28 
12 
10 
27 

2 
7 
1 

30 

21 
22 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 



10 
10 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

3 
1 
2 

3 

6 
3 
6 

.... 

3 
3 

2 

14 

10 

7 

4 

1 

7 
4 
3 
3 

1 

CflJifomia...  ............. 

2 

1 
2 
2 

26 
22 
11 
11 

2 
4 
1 
3 

6 
3 
2 
3 

37 
13 
6 
7 

7 
2 
2 
3 

8 
2 

34 

19 
14 
16 

786  MANUFACTURES. 

Table  76 — NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— AVERAGE  AND  AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE,  CLASSIFIED 


STATE  OK  TEEEITOET. 

Census. 

AVEKAGE   CIRCULATION  FEE  ISSUE. 

All 
classes. 

Daily. 

Tri- 
weekly. 

Semi- 
weekly. 

Weekly. 

Monthly. 

Quarterly. 

AH  other 
classes. 

1 

Continental  United  States 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1830 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

6,541 
5,865 
4,573 
2,809 
3,550 
3,373 
2,036 

8,597 
6,784 
5,209 
3,673 
4,632 
3,820 
2,986 

5,107 
3,687 
1,473 

933 
1,450 
1,246 

658 

4,564 
4,447 
2,896 
1,992 
2,160 
2,217 
1,726 

2,441 
2,638 
2,678 
1,884 
2,467 
2,390 
1,548 

25,722 
20,842 
10,746 
6,975 
9,085 
12,186 
7,407 

33, 172 
46,698 
36, 109 
16,931 
4,320 
3,367 
1,362 

8,466 
20,695 
11,851 

6,152 
12,674 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

North  Atlantic  division 

V 

4,958 

S 

16, 357 
13,966 
8,490 
5,294 
6,716 
6,561 
3,054 

15,921 
11,840 
8,712 
6,124 
7,185 
5,776 
4,310 

9,867 
9,983 
2,394 
1,012 
1,695 
1,945 
625 

5,783 
5,996 
3,421 
3,165 
4,183 
3,759 
1,890 

4,693 
5,375 
4,794 
3,402 
4,493 
4,329 
2,176 

45,730 
43,370 
15, 055 
10,796 
14,007 
19,967 
9,461 

34,618 
42,872 
33,297 
19,332 
4,752 
3,875 
1,161 

8,268 
61,979 
15,222 

7,389 
22,018 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

9,587 

15 

14,084 
13, 328 
7,437 
4,300 
4,560 
4,027 
2,437 

11,242 

8,268 
5,342 
4,412 
5,177 
4,519 
3,642 

1,025 
1,783 

4,145 
2,424 
2,320 
2,320 
2,416 
2,694 
1,696 

3,122 
4,671 
3,736 
2,562 
3,794 
3,465 
2,230 

57,447 
54,274 
17,295 
13,774 
8,606 
8,345 
3,407 

14,171 
13,898 
22,536 
2,373 
1,295 
3,575 
911 

20,525 
19,288 
21,135 
2,374 
4,659 

16 
17 

Maine 

18 
19 
20 

440 
675 
911 
507 

21 

1,269 

2? 

43,893 
36, 351 
16,726 
11,041 
2,626 
1,802 
1,295 

2,139 
2,407 
2,352 
2,296 
3,410 
985 
1,585 

1,744 
2,388 
2,965 
2,245 
1,519 
1,530 
1,313 

14,468 
12,755 
8,208 
5,122 
6,533 
6,167 
3,436 

4,043 
4,265 
2,757 
2,490 
2,564 
1,911 
1,288 

3,574 
2,952 
3,180 
1,917 
2,869 
1,737 
1,145 

15,754 
14, 174 
8,858 
6,639 
7,473 
7,637 
3,364 

4,370 
3,989 
2,770 
1,894 
1,629 
1,018 
778 

3,702 

3,030 

2,369 

907 

871 

450 

4,998 
3,546 
1,350 

2,234 
2,208 
2,621 
1,962 
2,438 
1,837 
1,433 

1,408 
2,372 
2,431 
1,800 
2,049 
985 
1,669 

1,488 
2,030 
1,729 
1,492 
1,307 
1,595 
1,374 

4,671 
7,569 
5,363 
4,273 
5,879 
6,370 
3,109 

1,364 
1,794 
1,989 
1,984 
2,313 
1,894 
1,644 

2,608 
2,101 
1,921 
1,737 
2,498 
1,850 
1,367 

5,209 
5,584 
5,182 
3,711 
4,733 
4,684 
2,151 

178,988 
136,011 
54, 574 
60,953 
5,355 
3,090 
2,600 

16, 126 
1,050 
1,994 
6,614 

11,166 

1,600 
881 
1,000 
1,500 
1,500 

425 

2,060 

50,463 

400 

700 

23 

New  Hampshire 

24 

2i 

480 
350 
994 
388 

1,700 
2,625 

2(5 

27 

2« 

29 

800 

30 

Vermont 

31 

725 

32 

7,400 
25,000 

33 

34 

■6b 

676 

2,271 
3,525 
13,800 
17, 167 
12,000 
2,000 
1,000 

37,386 
26,566 
10,795 
7,870 
9,628 
9,808 
3,900 

2,064 
2,112 
1,674 
1,013 

2, 275 
1,400 

650 

650 
2,600 

36 

3,585 
2,967 
2,140 
1,060 
1,063 
375 
278 

16,393 
11,539 
7,960 
7,789 
11,030 
9,976 
6,938 

12,564 
9,904 
7,  551 
6,175 
3,875 
2,060 
1,141 

6,338 
4,746 
3,448 
2,968 
2,233 
1,364 
808 

17,624 
13,358 
10,004 
6,773 
7,929 
6,266 
4,640 

37 

Massachusetts 

4,200 

300 

38 

39 

1,100 

285 

40 

41 

42 

2,200 

9,131 

4,621 
3,634 
2,671 
2,593 
2,907 
1,809 

1,680 

2,2.51 

425 

700 

1,200 

2,000 

121 

2,711 
1,333 
745 
850 
800 
400 

43 

1,500 

16,503 

24,206 

25,223 

3,157 

1,267 

3,683 

857 

250 

3,000 

350 

33,000 
43,669 
18,611 
1,400 
4,109 

44 

Rhode  Island 

4t> 

4B 
47 
48 

400 
800 
800 
662 

SO 

1,368 

51 

Connecticut 

100 

ii3 

400 

54 

57 

460 

2,471 
4,931 
9,264 
2,683 
8,057 
600 
50O 

42,778 
39,728 
14,368 
9,969 
15,697 
25, 197 
15,347 

2,017 
900 
4,500 
700 
1,350 
3,650 
1,100 

40,258 

52,530 

37,529 

22,548 

6,160 

4,025 

1,610 

8,075 

4,450 

1,275 

794 

683 

68 

Southern  North  Atlantic 

59 

W) 

Bl 

62 

600 

11,832 
11,875 
2,394 
1,126 
1,975 
2,850 
648 

1,200 

4,694 
80,540 
13,862 

8,659 
29,999 

64 

6,156 
7,375 
3,739 
3,574 
5,508 
4,976 
2,183 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

New  York 

12,082 

VI 

21,002 
20,458 
11,083 
7,722 
9,055 
11, 134 
3,796 

2,859 
10,098 
1,884 
1,306 
1,684 
1,800 
873 

21,640 
18,826 
13,081 
9,059 
8,971 
6,586 
4,044 

5,417 
4,556 
3,420 
2,116 
1,902 
1,234 
1,170 

19,621 
18,272 
3,638 
1,128 
1,160 
2,700 
622 

3,162 
8,863 
3,268 
4,371 
6,205 
5,887 
2,305 

1,144 
950 

2,200 
900 

5,537 
8,024 
6,848 
6,265 
6,542 
7,106 
2,448 

1,562 
1,631 
1,499 
1,112 
1,270 
1,879 
850 

54, 160 
66, 166 
17,697 
11,040 
17,919 
29,638 
16,347 

9,085 
1,703 
2,143 
1,811 
6,686 
3,333 

17,157 
60,761 
34,943 
19, 736 
7,112 
6,760 
2,050 

842 

34, 125 

1,042 

6,000 

3,324 
42,300 
12,649 

5,840 
10,300 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 

78 

New  Jersey 

7,889 

2,100 

2,251,500 

1,433 

617 

79 

81 
82 
83 
84 

650 
750 

1,000 

480 

1  Circulation,  amounting  to  150,000,  is  given  only  lor  "  all  t.,.oo=o. 
•"  Circulation,  amounting  to  807,760,  is  given  only  for  "  all  classes." 
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ACCORDING  TO  PERIOD  OF  ISSUE,  BY  STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS:  1850  TO  1905. 


AGGREGATE  CIRCULATKIN  FER  ISSUE. 


All  classes. 


139,939,229 
106,889,334 

68,147,619 
131,779,686 

20,842,475 
2  13,663,409 

3  5,142,177 


75,034,744 
58,167,439 
36,216,698 
18,533,003 
13,580,660 
9,336,837 
3,619,043 


Daily. 


21,079,130 
15, 102, 156 
8,387,188 
3,566,395 
2,601,547 
1,478,435 
758,454 


10,683,213 
7,625,061 
4,242,492 
2,027,065 
1, 595, 165 
947,291 
521,538 


Triweekly. 


296, 194 
228,610 
.';o,067 
6S,0S6 
155, 105 
107,170 
75,712 


217,074 
159,731 
21,550 
12, 140 
16,950 
29,178 
12, 067 


Semiweokly. 


2,937,464 
2,832,868 
661,743 
264,910 
247, 197 
175, 165 
63,511 


717,081 
839, 466 
198,  431 
155,071 
175,684 
112,771 
52,911 


Weekly. 


36,732,037 
34,242,052 
28,954,515 
16,266,830 
10,594,643 
7,681,930 
2,944,629 


13,441,299 
13,802,877 
12,339,204 
8,048,784 
6,020,991 
4,476,373 
1,923,158 


Monthly. 


Quarterly. 


■■'I 
64,306,165 
37,869,897 
18,632,723 
8,139,881 
6,660,843 
3,411,959 
740,651 


44, Of 3, 679 
27,019,523 
13,413,879 
6, 261, 478 
4, 468, 400 
2,895,224 
671,734 


11,709,655 

11,067,422 

8,124,500 

1,964,049 

211,670 

101,000 

25,875 


5, 123, 430 

4, 630, 190 

4,128,826 

1,333,899 

180, 570 

93,000 

16,250 


All  other  classes. 


2,878,594 
5,540,329 
3,436,883 
1,359,635 
1,381,470 


495,845 


768,968 
4,090,591 
1,872,316 

694,566 
1,122,900 


373,885 


16,351,496 
13,661,873 
8,217,762 
3,878,330 
2,393,898 
1,707,490 
964,989 


2,012,400 
1,587,435 
721, 131 
401,501 
310,595 
207,891 
145, 664 


4,100 
5,350 


1,150 

6,378 
6,692 


95, 344 
94, 557 
30, 155 
37, 127 
43,484 
43, 100 
22,346 


2, 210, 405 
2, 746, 803 
2, 576, 922 
1,632,034 
1,297,429 
1,042,981 
606,512 


11,144,738 

8, 466, 732 

3,614,681 

1,735,678 

664,040 

375,540 

119,250 


453,481 

375, 246 

788,760 

26, 100 

14,250 

28,600 

8,200 


431,028 
385,750 
486,113 
45,110 
72,950 


11,425 


6,935,104 

6,434,065 

2,442,046 

1,214,460 

170,690 

126, 169 

63,439 

265,224 
211.819 
261,0';0 
185,968 
173,919 
19,700 
60,226 

174,445 
188,546 
207,565 
130, 192 
71,390 
47, 415 
45,961 

8,188,769 
6,199,127 
4,662,159 
2,012,929 
1,692,124 
1,368,980 
718,221 

230,475 
170,594 
148,868 
97,121 
82,050 
49,690 
24,472 

557,479 
457,622 
496,084 
237,660 
203,725 
95,536 
52,670 

58,683,248 
44,505,566 
27,998,936 
14,664,673 
11,186,762 
7,629,347 
2,654,054 


840,329 
216,095 
031,391 
374,134 
561,497 
034, 636 
624,766 

074,822 
009,104 
495,462 
249,478 
206,500 
162,016 
44,521 


74,287 
59,838 
41,645 
18,940 
10,700 
8,141 
3,110 

61,834 

42,419 

37,900 

9,070 

6,100 


35,846 

26,699 

10,700 

4,200 

3,190 

750 

o55 

1,458,967 
1,130,820 
445,781 
280,399 
231,625 
169,600 
130,640 

163,326 
118,844 
67,969 
41,402 
23,260 
10,300 
6,705 

228,140 
208,815 
117,246 
47,490 
35,730 
19,100 
5,654 

8,670,813 
6,037,626 
3,521,361 
1,625,564 
1,284,570 
739,400 
375,874 


4,695,885 
3,896,967 
2, 119, 101 
996, 561 
780, 470 
487,340 
206,222 

297,929 
223,233 
160, 746 
50,776 
38,030 
18,510 
7.017 


450 


350 
■3,978 
1,942 

1,700 
5,250 


1,500 


400 

800 

2,400 

2,260 


460 


2,400 

212,974 
154, 381 
21, 550 
11, 260 
15,800 
22,800 
5,475 


195,210 

146, 175 

14,550 

4, 510 

5,800 

18,900 

4,975 


1,300 
750 


24,990 

17,728 

1,350 


1,450 


8,400 


2,200 

36,525 
32,350 
25,440 
34,727 
41, 484 
40,700 
19,904 

6,719 

6,754 

425 

700 

1,200 

2,000 

242 

27, 110 

29,325 

1,490 

1,700 

800 

400 


621,737 
744,909 
168,276 
117,944 
132, 200 
69, 671 
30,565 


167,587 
460, 867 
100,998 
100, 644 
114,500 
68, 871 
29,965 

4,675 
1,900 
2,200 
3,600 


1,000 


209, 961 
220,759 
230,642 
156,940 
114,600 
95, 510 
55,887 

146,390 

158,900 

201,752 

107,998 

76,819 

19,700 

58,426 

122, 049 
107,597 
100, 265 
73, 107 
56, 200 

44. 665 
41, 206 

1,476,984 

2,066,369 

1,802,125 

1,089,515 

899,465 

778,680 

391, 752 

39,542 
37,671 

59. 666 
51, 679 
43,960 
35,990 
18,525 

216, 479 
156,507 
182, 472 
162, 895 
107,395 
68,436 
40,716 

11,230,894 
11,056,074 
9,762,282 
6,416,750 
4, 723, 562 
3,433,392 
1,316,646 


5,  475, 689 
6,997,099 
6,347,827 
4, 253, 908 
3,388,497 
2,600,925 
753,960 

429,464 
367,021 
278, 791 
164, 502 
120,670 
131,506 
36,  544 


6,622,541 

6,120,490 

1,964,659 

1,036,200 

42,840 

18,540 

2,500 

64,500 
5,250 
19, 938 
39, 300 
67,000 


1,150 

16,900 
35,250 
96,600 
51,500 
12,000 
2,000 
2,000 

4,374,209 
2,257,142 
1,327,740 
574, 538 
462, 150 
353, 100 
113, 100 

20,638 
4,225 

20,468 
3,040 

13, 650 
1,400 


46,950 
44,375 
185, 276 
31, 000 
56, 400 
500 
500 

32,938,941 
18,552,791 
9,799,198 
4,525,900 
3,814,360 
2,519,684 
552, 484 


28, 217, 126 
15,277,062 
6, 990, 400 
2, 903, 527 
2,920,810 
2,045,000 
552, 484 

336, 129 
28,950 

*  45, 000 
16, 300 
46, 800 
10,000 


1,600 
7,050 
2,000 
1,500 
1,500 


300 

'i,'i66 


445,581 

363, 096 

781, 910 

22, 100 

11, 400 

21,500 

6,000 

250 

3,000 

350 


6,050 
1,800 
4,500 
1,400 
1,350 
7,100 
2,200 

4,669,949 

4,254,944 

3,340,066 

1,307,799 

166, 320 

64, 400 

8,050 


909, 317 

2, 126, 625 

1,712,200 

828, 913 

136, 120 

67,600 

6,150 

2,525 

136,500 

3,125 

12, 000 


1,275 

8,200 

201,850 

400 

700 


29, 600 
25,000 


650 

650 
10,400 


396,003 

349,350 

279, 163 

11,250 

45,200 


9,575 


400 


32, 300 
17,800 
5,100 
3,175 
2,050 


1,200 

337,940 
3,704,841 
1,386,203 

649,  456 
1,049,950 


362, 460 


179, 616 
1,311,300 
746,315 
286, 171 
216, 300 


71,000 

4,200 

2,251,500 

4,300 

1,550 


'  Circulation,  amounting  to  47,600,  is  given  only  for  "aU  classes."  censuses- 

1  In  1890  certain  publications  were  reported  which  were  disaUowed  at  subsequent  censuses. 


78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 


the  revised  figures  have  been  used  for  this  report. 
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Table  76.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— AVERAGE  AND  AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE, 

DIVISIONS:  1850 


STATE  OK  TEEKITOKT. 

Census. 

AVEEAGE  CIRCULATION  PEE  ISSUE. 

All 

classes. 

Daily. 

Tri- 
weekly. 

Semi- 
weeMy. 

Weekly. 

Monthly. 

Quarterly. 

All  other 
classes. 

85 

Southftrp  North  Atlantic — Continued. 

PpTiTisylyfinia 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1800 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
,   1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

12,237 
8,264 
7,452 
5,628 
6,333 
3,904 
3,177 

2,845 
2,682 
2,348 
1,501 
1,528 
1,789 
2,047 

16,714 
9,783 
8,682 
6,285 
8,474 
8,053 
6,776 

5,353 
4,483 
3,900 
3,220 
3,275 
3,215 
4,107 

2,221 
1,641 
1,900 
1,500 
3,333 
3,900 
250 

2,433 

860 

348 

640 

1,087 

1,245 

1,052 

10,218 
6,003 
5,006 
4,600 
8,850 
3,267 
600 

3,008 
2,310 
684 
686 
837 
1,438 
200 

6,971 
4,181 
4,067 
3,255 
3,154 
2,360 
2,016 

1,737 
1,924 
1,971 
1,173 
1,250 
1,533 
1,836 

20,687 
18,240 
10,390 
10,926 
11, 599 
.      16,696 

62,635 

47,424 

43,912 

29,180 

3,900 

1,133 

950 

13,316 
11,633 
3,935 
1,278 
1,200 
1,500 
3,400 

9,639 
10,146 
16,726 
20,096 
69,646 

86 
87 
88 
89 
SO 

South  Atlantic  division 

91 

15,289 

4,695 
3,738 
3,590 
2,137 
1,063 

1? 

6,986 
5,  .562 
4,196 
2,374 
2,476 
3,430 
2,425 

93 
94 
95 
96 
97 

Delaware 

9» 

3,012 

99 

2,293 
2,863 
1,737 
1,434 
1,227 
1,153 
760 

3,558 
4,096 
3,162 
3,166 
2,676 
2, 145 
1,835 

11,848 
11,896 
18,891 
6,485 
3,700 
5,347 
5,560 

3,561 
3,075 
1,871 
1,449 
1,262 
2,170 
1,009 

1,480 

1,284 

1,164 

868 

923 

2,606 
1,440 
1,319 

894 
1,013 
1,073 

691 

1,617 
1,384 
1,448 
971 
1,471 
1,197 
1,168 

2,575 
2,074 
3,188 
1,259 
1,373 
1,724 
1,258 

1,297 
1,158 
1,108 
739 
458 
705 
576 

7,740 
6,713 
4,090 
3,950 
1,600 

790 
1,700 

1,531 
2,084 
1,310 

928 
1,133 
1,285 

986 

1,668 
2,492 
2,062 
2,508 
1,845 
1,284 
1,128 

8,896 
9,808 
22,136 
5,535 
3,492 
6,600 
9,061 

2,368 
2,315 
1,632 
1,073 
1,094 
1,838 
881 

1,289 

1,206 

1,065 

852 

883 

1,676 

1,392 

1,371 

878 

986 

1,151 

736 

1,332 
1,327 
1,341 
959 
1,048 
1,173 
1,007 

1,593 
1,619 
2,499 
1,069 
1,217 
1,744 
1,356 

958 
872 
1,088 
719 
471 
611 
617 

2,383 
3,075 
1,250 
1,000 
2,000 

100 

KM 

102 



103 

1,220 
824 
200 

8,088 
8,680 

104 

lOS 

lOfi 

14,708 
13,763 
12,462 
9,472 
10,365 
8,867 
8,498 

22,632 
12,606 
15,663 
9,125 
8,000 
6,582 
3,967 

4,228 
2,496 
2,243 
1,892 
1,606 
2,960 
1,074 

2,319 
2,294 
2,611 
2,050 
1,298 

2,192 
1,716 
1,156 

793 
1,474 

444 

5,598 
6,217 
3,679 
1,976 
2,325 

3,815 

3,000 

6,925 

900 

800 

767 

2,916 

1,413 

107 

District  ol  Columbia 

108 

109 

110 

6,015 

3,073 

801 

800 

111 

112 

2,567 

14,805 
16,093 
7,600 
4,747 
2,250 

2,000 

792 
11,628 

113 

962 
1,380 

114 

1,000 

llfl 

UK 

1,050 

117 

2,000 
4,600 
1,650 

500 
1,033 
192 
740 
686 
550 
767 

118 

1,600 

3,000 

119 

im 

2,357 

2,172 

620 

699 

879 

1,928 

6,582 
4,213 
3,127 
2,363 
2,790 
8,780 
2,000 

1,624 
682 

1,100 
961 

1,067 

2,050 
1,205 
1,810 
1,125 
633 
-1,962 

15,000 

20,083 

5,833 

1,767 

1,433 
3,233 
1,250 
6,308 
1,130 

121 
122 
123 
124 

West  Virginia « 

125 

126 

1,000 

3,717 

1,750 

1,200 

425 

150 

1,650 

13,433 
1,392 
1,275 
1,308 
1,250 

127 

1,909 

1,226 

250 

626 

128 

North  Carolina 

129 

130 
131 

500 
275 

1,000 

13« 

1,853 

1,633 

667 

700 

1,150 

640 

41,833 
700 
600 

133 

South  Carolina 

134 

135 

375 
267 
200 
631 

136 

137 

m 

628 

2,200 
1,500 
2,000 

139 

'2,335 
2,693 
2,854 
1,937 
3,220 
800 
2,337 

6,927 
3,810 
3,713 
2,141 
2,053 
1,564 
701 

2,762 
2,537 
1,384 
1,300 

1,775 

1,555 

463 

600 

1,320 
800 

5,000 

140 

Georgia 

200 
200 
450 
2,400 
1,550 
704 

3,400 

141 

3,500 
700 

1,200 
500 

1,200 

142 

555 
3,333 
1,500 

143 

144 

145 

865 

5,755 

2,058 

12,200 

700 

350 

146 

8,313 
3,771 
2,000 
1,100 

667 
900 

4,170 
3,966 
6,166 
3,706 
3,658 
2,269 

147 

Florida 

1,000 
3,000 

148 

149 

600 
720 
720 
313 

160 

lt>l 

1,000 

li)2 

1,688 

1S3 

2,833 
5,000 

566' 

300 
2,600 

1,925 
1,513 
2,000 

154 

_ 

1,000 
60O 

165 

300 

16b 

16/ 

410 
700 
200 

158 

16U 

'  Included  in  Virginia  in  1860  and  1850. 
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CLASSIFIED   ACCOJIDING   TO    PERIOD   OF    ISSUE,   BY    STATES,   TERRITORIES,   AND    GEOGRAPHIC 
TO  1905 — Continued. 


AGGREGATE   CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE. 


All  classes. 


17,768,097 
11,280,367 
9,472,083 
5,031,061 
3,419,765 
1,432,695 
984, 777 

4,458,119 

3,551,594 

2,385,414 

1,477,271 

843,234 

839,236 

479,0-0 


77,977  ! 
85,900 
56,582 
34,425 
20,860 
16,144 
7,500 

693,867 
679,867 
392,068 
414,693 
235,450 
122,244 
124,779 

746,453 
820,835 
321,151 
213,923 
81,400 
69,510 
100,073 

822,666 
627,280 
346,056 
256,471 
143,840 
301,622 
87,768 

319,744 

226,013 

130,328 

85,958 

£4,432 

604,603 
287,916 
178,077 
105,501 
64,820 
79,374 
85,252 

216,947 
161,988 
121,672 
69,902 
80,900 
53,870 
63,743 

782,681 
549,493 
733,223 
269,066 
150,987 
180,972 
64,165 

193,181 
112,302 
107,257 
27,332 
10,645 
16,500 
5,750 


Daily. 


3,676,999 
1,917,426 
1,241,614 
578, 227 
466,070 
233,650 
162,635 

979,615 
712,873 
417,278 
267,299 
196,507 
154, 310 
106,790 


Triweekly. 


30,960 
34,277 
20,  4W 
15.800 
1.600 


294,161 

247,552 

137,085 

132,613 

82,921 

63,200 

50,989 

113, 162 

100,848 
62,651 
36,500 
24,000 
32,910 
19,836 

131,062 
92,370 
47,106 
32,172 
24,099 
44,400 
16, 104 

76, 514 

43,577 

22,600 

4,100 

5,192 

65,753 
44,620 
23, 110 

7,934 
11, 795 

3,550 


32, 689 
18,850 
17,125 

7,750 
16,100 

1.600 
16;  357 

180,092 
102,872 
70,546 
27,830 
30,800 
18,650 
3,504 

55, 232 

27,907 

16,605 

2,600 


17,764 
8,206 
6,700 
6,000 

10,000 

3,900 

600 

7,300 
4,300 
1,392 
8,100 
27,185 
24, 896 
l;7,346 


Seiuiweekly. 


Weekly. 


5,015 
6,146  I 
3,203 


2,000 
4,600  I 
7,748 

500 
3,100 

192 
3,700 
4,800 
2,750 
9,080 


500 
550 


750 

800 

200 

2,656 


200 
200 
1,360 
9,600 
6,200 
3,521 

6,800 


1,800 

3,600 

3,600 

938 


1,000 
1,000 


1,400 
200 


449,575 
282,142 
05,078 
13,800 
17,700 
9,800 
600 

192, 513 

124,748 

8,89.5 

11,641 

23, 443 

33,068 

600 


1,580 
1,700 


3,660 

3,294 

600 

16,175 
17,360 


1,000 


1,000 


3,000 


16,500 
13,030 
3,720 
4,191 
7,033 
21,212 


7,636 

4,900 

250 

1,250 


38,909 
24, 490 
2,000 
1,400 
5,750 
2,162 


28,401 

23,327 

925 

500 


74. 813 

33,941 

2,000 

3,300 

5,100 

900 


8,600 
5,000 


1,000 

300 

2,500 


6,325,741 
3,691,954 
3, 135, 664 
1,998,340 
1,214,395 
700,961 
626, 142 

1,93?,  147 
1,831,958 
1,670,909 
890,337 
486,279 
636,712 
301,066 


38,287 
43,773 
30, 132 
17,626 
13, 600 
12,850 
6,900 

233,501 
316,  .505 
210, 310 
255, 7 ?0 
127, 314 
62,898 
60,887 

213,500 
304,037 
243, 500 
105, 162 
41,900 
26,000 
72,489 

352,856 
291,690 
218,748 
121,281 

76,488 
189, 360 

48,434 

213,975 

169,936 

101,128 

74, 152 

42,390 

263,091 
197,706 
1S9, 867 
83,437 
43,325 
65,612 
29,427 

138,539 
110,  111 
97,922 
58, 492 
44,000 
41,070 
27,190 

371, 274 
331,906 
442,250 
150, 686 

88,837 
127, 322 

60,188 

112, 124 
66,296 
87,062 
23,732 

9,425 
11,600 

5,650 


Monthly. 


4,385,686 
3,246,779 
2,763,798 
1,606,073 
846,750 
464,684 


903,818 
656,315 
293,742 
208, 889 
99,050 
85,750 
9,700 


Quarterly.  All  other  classes. 


3,768,107 

1,991,819 

1,624,741 

466, 886 

31,200 

6,800 

1,900 

306,276 
127,960 
39,350 
8,950 
1,200 
4;  500 
3,400 


154,225 
142, 041 
635,588 
361,735 
833,650 


290,600 

131, 460 

93,440 

53,848 

32,055 

9,570 


30, 119 


7, 1.3U 
6,150 
5,000 
1,000 
2,000 

1 

123,150 
93,250 
22,075 
19,760 
18,600 

22,890            4,000 

3,000  1           2,200 

13,850            8,748 

900           5, 650 

7,700 

414,530 

364, 050 

15,000 

71,211 

13, 500 

2,000 

2,886 
2,760 

2,375 
58,140 

1,050 

3,000 

167, 448 
96.890 
56;  290 
70,902 
27,900 
43,900 
2,000 

14,620 
6,400 
5,500 
4,806 
3,200 

30,750 
12,050 
9,050 
6,750 
1,900 
7,850 

150,000 

120,500 

17,500 

5,300 

4,300 
9,700 
2,600 
18,925 
4,520 

1,000 

11,160 

7,000 

1,200 

850 

150 

3,100 

80,600 
8,350 
2,550 
5,230 
1,250 

1,000 

125,500 

700 

1,500 

3,169 

4,400 
1,600 
2,000 

7,918 
8,000 

5,006 

3,566 
700 

1,200 
500 

2,400 

1,110 

10,000 

4,600 

4,276 

28,775 
12,360 
36,600 
2,100 

120,927 
67,425 

178,827 
33,350 
21,950 
29,500 

1,000 
3,000 

700 

1,000 

9,525 

17,325 

12,100 

2,000 

j 

600 

i 

1 

790 


MANUFACTURES. 


Table  76.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS- 


-AVERAGE  AND  AGGREGATE  CIRCUt-ATION  PER  ISSUE, 

DIVISIONS:  1850 


STATE  OE  TEEBITOKT. 

Census 

AVERAGE  CIKCtTLATION  PEK  ISSUE. 

All 

classes. 

4,869 
4,013 
3,372 
1,911 
2,167 
1,632 
1,075 

Daily. 

Tri- 
weekly. 

Semi- 
weekly. 

Weekly. 

Monthly. 

Quarterly. 

AU  other 
classes. 

ifin 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1&50 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1880 
1870 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

6,919 
5,388 
3,869 
2,590 
3,086 
1,897 
1,259 

2,424 
1,864 
1,417 
1,092 
1,966 
996 
586 

4,789 
4,755 
3,501 
1,420 
1,529 
987 

2,220 
2,140 
2,117 
1,446 
1,748 
1,499 
949 

17,853 
11,489 
7,229 
3,718 
4,294 
3,452 
1,821 

33,838 
51,429 
42,776 
17,464 
3,371 

11,040 
9,052 

11,448 
6,878 
6,289 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

Ohio 

IHH 

3,113 

2,788 

167 

7,173 

7,187 
6,051 
4,345 
3,515 
3,299 
1,492 

3,622 
2,507 
2,096 
1,552 
1,241 
857 
590 

8,885 
6,737 
6,359 
2,651 
3,411 
1,245 
823 

3,751 
3,402 
2,567 
1,465 
1,203 
1,092 
90S 

2,783 
2,397 
2,310 
1,404 
1,807 
898 
718 

3,697 
3,134 
2,610 
1,116 
1,166 
664 

2,450 

1,804 

1,548 

1,071 

940 

686 

776 

7,183 
5,847 
3,699 
2,041 
1,874 
2,046 
1,151 

1,014 
999 
993 

1,074 

1,065 

818 

553 
651 

2,817 

2,036 

1,425 

888 

762 

696 

2,162 

1,673 

1,092 

961 

998 

812 

7,245 
7,204 
4,130 
4,607 
6,373 
3,523 
1,772 

3,328 
2,214 
1,805 
1,913 
2,115 
683 
413 

10,485 
7,356 
6,401 
3,955 
4,267 
1,657 
452 

6,388 
5,298 
4,096 
2,167 
1,718 
1,769 
1,346 

4,760 
3,665 
2,289 
1,866 
3,089 
1,009 
566 

8,977 
6,824 
6,014 
3,562 
2,467 
631 

4,969 
3,347 
2,404 
1,479 
900 
856 

2,606 

1,663 

1,404 

838 

1,696 

626 

672 

2,092 
3,984 
2,328 
1,663 
2,400 
875 

3,534 
3,484 
3,144 
2,460 
3,089 
3,099 
1,276 

1,688 
1,630 
1,604 
1,464 
1,027 
841 
691 

4,281 
3,867 
4,007 
2,269 
2,448 
1,189 
819 

1,359 
1,441 
1,843 
1,347 
1,109 
899 
690 

1,677 
1,666 
1,762 
1,230 
1,662 
867 
767 

1,816 
1,843 
1,667 

909 
1,012 

667 

1,361 
1,331 
1,341 
997 
968 
687 
710 

2,482 
2,680 
2,610 
1,760 
1,522 
1,940 
1,028 

828 
843 
897 

765 
801 
746 

669 
651 

1,611 

1,433 

1,134 

791 

747 

646 

1,692 
1,161 
960 
878 
916 
845 

14,030 
15,783 
9,024 
7,880 
4,867 
5,338 

64,230 
119,707 
63,720 
51,109 
3,950 

19,162 
35,636 
41,584 
17,589 
6,775 

168 
169 
170 
171 
172 

TTidianfl. 

!'/» 

6,000 

9,325 

7,770 
4,807 

3,228 

19,056 
3,867 
5,056 
979 
1,900 

174 

1,749 
1,883 
1,420 
2,2.50 
360 
320 

18,955 
11,176 
6,097 
2,410 
2,291 
1,788 

17S 

Illinois 

176 

177 

868 
733 

178 

179 

IM) 

625 

2,632 

1,335 

460 

1,085 

4,067 

489 

344 

2,050 
1,595 
1,700 
2,083 
1,667 
9,000 
166 

2,000 

3,712 

6,481 
5,252 
2,478 
9,146 

1R1 

3,054 
2,371 
1,541 
1,713 
738 
513 

22,107 
14,032 
8,941 
4,463 
6,817 
1,829 
1,752 

18,548 
15,139 
7,709 
1,968 
1,694 
1,300 
3,433 

9,616 
4,523 
2,686 
1,814 
2,465 
3,467 
1,500 

13,475 
7,539 
3,546 
5,030 
2,360 

37,960 
73,193 
64,407 
1,600 
4,000 

182 
183 
184 
18S 
186 

Micliigan 

1X7 

225 

16,876 
10,080 
10,662 
6,875 

600 

3,928 
2,128 
3,611 
1,707 
650 

1RR 

3,606 
8,352 
1,338 
1,322 

189 
190 
191 
192 

Wisconsin 

193 

3,050 

194 

1,867 

4,869 
6,167 
8,305 
4,138 
950 

19S 

5,249 

7,714 

44,368 

700 

2,283 

4,676 
13,920 
6,876 

196 
197 

Minnesota' 

1,000 

198 

1,267 

1,600 

402 

318 

199 

200 

201 

•m. 

9,057 
10,629 
16,000 

6,280 
2,276 
1,000 

12,632 

14,104 

26,346 

475 

203 
204 

Iowa 

6,000 

205 

750 
840 

206 

207 

208 

4,008 

2,746 

2,400 

200 

560 

348 

1,850 

3,098 
2,908 
1,028 

6,33 
1,000 

260 

14,104 

4,706 

3,411 

1,990 

790 

680 

525 

25,302 
13,649 
8,558 
3,418 
2,333 
2,209 
1,614 

3,272 
3,775 
2,200 

5,327 
3,822 
1,715 

4,500 
3,441 
3,188 
3,000 
700 

5,180 

3,749 

3,480 

832 

830 

209 
210 
211 
212 
213 

Missouri 

214 

?\f, 

12,350 
8,810 
S,285 
3,228 
4,122 
2,784 
2,181 

2,386 
2,002 
1,317 

1,347 
1,029 

727 

500 

31,063 

23,611 

4,100 

1,100 

12,797. 
63,932 
15,066 
800 
3,000 

7,871 
9,642 
2,566 
2,823 
6,875 

216 
217 
218 
219 

Nortli  Dakota  2 

200 
1,305 
1,266 
2,760 
2,600 

438 

220 

221 

222 

1,687 
3,. 550 
1,000 

1,370 

1,600 

800 

7,600 

3,500 

223 

Soutli  Dakota ' 

224 

225 

16,696 
9,422 
4,000 

226 

Dakota  3 

22V 

228 

229 

?3n 

6,811 
3,826 
2,732 
1,563 
979 

1,067 
1,200 

1,435. 

3,313 
460 
600 

10,242 
9,141 
7,623 
2,173 
462 
1,000 

9,126 
6,295 
3,317 
1,871 
2,000 

60,547 

2,421 

2,614 

600 

232 

983 

233 

600 

1,000 

2,778 

6,680 

827 

1,800 

?3fi 

2,401 
1,988 
1,913 
1,628 
1,464 
650 

1,816 
800 

6,676 

4,260 

700 

1,861 

2,722 

743 

1,200 

237 
238 

239 

460 

'  No  establislunents  reported  in  1850. 


'  See  Dakota  lor  1850  to  1880. 
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CLASSIFIED   ACCORDING    TO   PERIOD    OF    ISSUE.   BY    STATES,   TERRITORIES,   AND    GEOGRAPHIC 
TO  1905 — Continued. 


AGGREGATE   CIRCULATION   PEE  ISSUE. 


All  classes. 


48,605,676 
36,747,654 
23,742,919 
9,440,808 
5,054,398 
2,412,686 
719,091 


8,815,754 
7,467,358 
5,639,781 
3,093,931 
1,388,367 
1,121,682 
389,463 

3,038,793 

2,108,805 

1,299,418 

661,111 

363,542 

159,381 

63,138 

15,237,805 

10,429,368 

7,891,219 

2,421,275 

1,722,541 

356,159 

88,050 

2,906,711 

2,374,403 

1,511,915 

620,974 

253,774 

128,848 

52,690 

1,953,860 

1,426,499 

1,053,389 

436,576 

343,385 

139,145 

33,015 

2,913,117 

1,949,630 

1,023,005 

222,074 

U0,778 

32,554 

2,614,097 

1,884,875 

1,088,019 

547,340 

219,090 

89,240 

22,500 

7,247,505 

6,495,802 

2,616,135 

965,285 

522,866 

354,007 

70,235 

236,175 
138,890 
86,425 

318,998 
232,166 
142,362 

36,943 
1,652 

1,768,874 

1,095,638 

635,605 

154,570 

31,600 

9,760 

1,653,987 

1,144,320 

756,746 

280,729 

96,803 

21,820 


Daily. 


Triweekly. 


7,085,2So 

5,194,529 

2,669,904 

890,330 

664,715 

216,240 

71,760 


1, 376, 460 

1,224,715 

499,712 

216, 336 

139,705 

84,560 

46,083 

535,740 

345,  404 

166,051 

72,698 

42,300 

8,881 

3,720 

-2,013,115 

1,449,087 

774,486 

270,923 

166,400 

38,100 

3,615 

549,383 

370,848 

212,975 

62,839 

27,485 

14,150 

4,039 

309,390 
213,882 
107,594 
33,400 
43,250 
14,125 
3,398 

457,833 

300,266 

180,433 

28,493 

14,800 

2,524 

327,942 

217, 689 

110,663 

38,455 

19,800 

7,700 


1,136,174 

£10,492 

428,094 

122,660 

86,555 

44,550 

10,905 

21,472 
18,021 
9,220 

21,553 
16,463 
13,812 

4,500 


180, 126 

122,414 

84, 698 

18,630 

6,850 


166,097 

105,348 

82,266 

21, 396 

17,670 

1,650 


63,019 
54,037 
19,835 
36,046 
86, 520 
27,863 
16,397 


17,535 
13,300 
9,825 
6,700 
13,560 
4,212 
6,718 


Semiweekly. 


1,716 
2,200 


1,250 

18,427 

5,338 

900 

6,510 

40, 570 
2,936 
1,375 

8,200 
7,975 
1,700 
6,260 
5,000 
9,000 
333 


1,000 


3,800 
3,200 
3,220 
1,271 


5,000 


750 
4,200 


12, 025 

19,224 

4,800 

20O 

1,650 

695 

3,700 


200 

2,610 

10,120 

13,800 

7,800 

1,760 


3,200 
1,200 


500 


3,632 
800 


1,840 


1,498,870 

1, 488, 392 

283,562 

48,294 

18,350 

16,776 


96,214 
211,161 

44,230 
6,250 
7,200 
3,600 


Weekly. 


16,391,262 

14,098,698 

11,510,630 

6,825,490 

3,218,270 

1,839,807 

504,657 


55,966 

77, 185 

2,840 

2,250 

350 

1,600 


158, 786 
170, 720 
30,820 
29, 129 
2,950 
1,026 


91, 139 

192,098 

6,690 

3,965 


9,150 


194,230 

161,995 

133, 105 

1,400 

6,850 


63,396 
95,660 
15,000 


176, 605 

168, 672 

14, 397 

1,900 

1,000 

500 


590,203 

329, 153 

28,700 

1,100 


5,060 
7,100 
2,000 

6,850 
1,600 
2,400 


21,530 

63,008 

900 

500 


1,000 

38,892 

20,040 

2,480 

1,800 


Monthly. 


17,477,790 

9,133,753 

4,474,645 

1,423,924 

910,243 

307,250 

36,417 


2,766,811 

2,411,172 

1,996,400 

1,328,133 

923, 502 

805,810 

256,427 

892, 184 
858, 424 
673,798 
518, 322 
239,342 
134, 600 
56,168 

4,671,043 

3,866,983 

3,437,663 

1,527,042 

890, 913 

282, 997 

68,768 

774,758 
752,032 
869,764 
488,927 
192,889 
92,648 
32,418 

902, 467 
771, 574 
657,300 
316, 179 
266,000 
111,  400 
26,846 

1, 151, 145 

908,  478 

618, 563 

167,206 

79, 978 

30,030 

1,167,294 

1, 105, 666 

79,5,077 

449,550 

187, 840 

76,946 

17,750 

1,814,457 

1,862,856 

1, 346, 714 

646, 747 

342, 361 

277, 357 

46,280 

176, 613 
106,219 
66,406 

198, 604 
161, 438 
105,000 

32,  443 
1,662 

861,840 
660, 349 
447,757 
121,800 
22,400 
7,760 

1,016,146 

653,507 

596,089 

230, 141 

71, 393 

20,270 


2,006,287 
1,420,601 
966, 622 
622, 531 
228, 760 
218,850 


1,288,928 

716,292 

371,909 

60,250 

64,150 

14, 300 


6, 344, 791 

3,072,932 

1,627,260 

401,646 

490,808 

31,100 

12,267 

1, 372, 619 

984.025 

37^  734 

33,293 

27, 100 

3,900 

10,300 

500,046 
189,948 
61, 715 
36,282 
22,185 
10, 400 
1,500 

956, 696 
452, 329 
148,933 
25,160 
11,800 


Quarterly. 


846,256 

301,205 

133,032 

61,740 

3,95b 

3,400 

1,060 

3,365,168 
1,378,586 
624,767 
153,800 
63,660 
24,300 
11,300 

19,630 
7,550 
8,800 

58,600 
34,400 
17,150 


399, 444 

266, 935 

83,850 

13,040 

1,860 

1,000 

319,425 

■321,060 

72,983 

26, 192 

6,000 


4, 466, 678 

4,628,622 

3,422,124 

611,250 

23,600 


6,225 


2,169,200 

1,796,609 

1,342,997 

662,200 

7,900 


6,000 

37,300 
77,700 
29,200 


1,898,000 

1,683,434 

1,867,800 

31,500 

12,000 


225 

67,500 
50,400 
10, 552 
13,750 


All  other  classes. 


23,380 
69, 600 
20,625 


31, 400 
4,550 
2,000 


27,000 

27, 529 

12,750 

3,000 

700 


191,948 

895,060 

136,500 

800 

3,000 


7,500 


2,950 


13, 350 

21,800 

700 


1,622,872 

1,149,623 

1,362,319 

505,474 

232,700 


83,635 


383,247 
390,900 
790,095 
361,781 
67,760 


74,235 

228,676 

34,800 

65,620 

5,875 

16,200 


2,0C0 

133, 6<3 
180,874 
162, 300 
54, 525 
118,900 


1,800 

43,212 
17,025 
32,600 
11, 950 
1,300 


5,600 

24, 347 
18,500 
83,050 
45, 616 
1,900 


252, 647 

183, 347 

158,076 

476 


66,975 
44,990 
17,400 
2,495 
4,160 


149, 556 
219,465 
48,760 
31,068 
23,500 


7,000 


33, 391 

28, 266 

4,000 


302,734 

9,682 

18,300 

600 


7,445 

21,775 

2,228 

1,200 


160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 

167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 

174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 

181 

182 
183 
184 
186 
186 
187 

188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 

195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 

202 
203 
204 
206 
206 
207 

208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 

215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 

222 
223 
224 

225 
226 
227 

228 
229 

230 
231 
232 
233 

234 
235 

236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 


.  See  North  and  South  Dakota  lor  1890  to  1905.    No  establishments  reported  in  1860  and  1860. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Table  76 — NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— AVERAGE  AND  AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE, 

DIVISIONS:  1850 


STATE   OR  TEERITOPY. 

Census. 

AVEBAGE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE. 

All 
clas-es. 

Daily. 

Tri- 
weekly. 

Semi- 
weeldy. 

Weekly. 

MontUy. 

Quarterly. 

All  other 
classes. 

1A'>, 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
18b0 
1850 

i905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

190.5 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 

2,027 
2,946 
2, 593 
1, 186 
1,1^0 
1,  .50u 
994 

3,635 
3,269 
3,211 
1,828 
2,347 
2,766 
1,657 

1,800 

1,067 

1,427 

680 

652 

1,044 

686 

5,626 
4,252 
2,252 
1,421 
981 
1,708 

1,469 
1,783 
2,024 

970 

1,266 

871 

4,241 
5,009 
2,786 
1,750 
3,168 
5,321 
4,560 

47,007 
103,677 

62,720 
2,460 
1,800 
1,760 

6,877 
5,810 
6,136 
6,410 
4,000 

243 
244 
245 
246 
247 

24K 

828 

?4q 

2,934 
3,898 
3,338 
2,184 
2,215 
2,332 
1,288 

9,335 
12,  474 
6,622 
1,822 
2,483 
2,132 
1,353 

1,714 

1,315 

1,815 

862 

1,024 

976 

671 

1,032 
949 
908 
806 
647 

1,216 
611 

1,895 
1,875 
2,777 
1,330 
915 
1,490 
1,460 

1,204 
1,114 
1,175 
1,067 

632 
1,047 

806 

843 

783 

999 

1,353 

1,257 

1,092 

698 

1,937 
1,461 
1,506 
1,145 

493 
1,214 

635 

2,105 
1,819 
1,807 
1,395 
1,939 
1,844 
628 

4,803 
6,097 
5,406 
3,045 
5,317 
4,875 
804 

10,877 
10,357 
4,608 
3,099 
2,664 
1,412 
1,777 

4,833 
2,560 
2,297 
1,932 
1,824 
980 
467 

1,603 
1,258 
1,225 
840 
767 
3,074 

1,800 

1,800 

3,300 

900 

875 

917 

1,030 

1,971 
5,232 
2,886 
1,141 
1,025 
2,000 

2,030 
2,239 
2,700 
1,743 
2,028 
1,937 
1,545 

3,275 
6,076 
4,474 
1,714 
1,800 
1,669 
1,143 

1,249 
1,086 
1,606 
778 
936 
965 
605 

964 
914 
894 
773 
652 
1.013 
u30 

1,209 

1,227 

2,282 

969 

633 

1,111 

856 

1,061 
943 

1,172 
927 
548 

1,049 
806 

780 

819 

1,062 

1,363 

990 

i,oa 

722 

1,327 

1,266 

1,358 

938 

609 

1,147 

612 

1,181 
1,266 
1,392 
1,131 
1,752 
1,430 
689 

4,193 
8,202 
2,2t)5 
1,272 
2,814 
6,280 

6,376 
2,167 

30,999 
22,680 
13,456 
42,850 

250 
251 

Tennessee 

W2 

253 

254 

255 

838 

7,243 
2,588 
3,213 
1,223 
15,000 

?56 

2,907 
1,283 
2,070 
8.50 
1,000 

7,489 
9,648 
4,929 
2,386 
6,775 
10,940 
2,660 

1,689 

1,700 

974 

1,176 

66,776 

154,090 

82,583 

2,450 

1,800 

1,760 

257 

Alfl.hfl.Tnfl,  , . .  ,,^,  -     , 

258 

?5C> 

2t)0 
261 

1,160 
644 
864 

262 

263 

3,783 
2,170 
1,500 

6,750 

2,392 

975 

1,500 

264 

Mississippi 

700 

265 

14,500 

266 

200 
350 
481 
842 

267 

1,436 
400 

26R 

2,400 

269 

750 

2,433 

850 

1,018 

270 

1,012 
540 

1,288 
1,653 

850 
2,033 

560 

271 

Louisiana 

502 
600 
733 
608 
1,260 
393 

272 

273 

400 

800 

5,000 

274 

360 

276 

276 

277 

6,621 
4,652 
6,660 
3,460 
4,914 
6,125 
2,917 

1,493 
1,907 
1,137 
1,006 
417 

3,777 
6,450 
5,200 
8,000 
1,062 
617 

1,622 
983 

3,123 
476 
600 

1,000 

1,715 
2,900 
2,067 
2,200 

27R 

Arkansas 

1,200 

27fl 

1,700 

280 

1,000 
800 

281 

2«2 

2S3 

722 

12,200 

3,238 

2,363 

1,393 

500 

600 

284 

1,240 
2,521 

250 
5,000 

756 

333 

600 

5,283 

285 
286 

Indian  Territory ' 

1,000 

287 

1,600 

288 

300 

•m 

1,000 

290 

291 

1,221 
558 
600 

1,000 

2,019 
460 

292 

Oklahoma^ 

293 

294 

29fl 

1,973 

1,630 

676 

2,866 
1,778 
2,074 
1,262 
292 
1,787 

7,000 
800 

3,391 
1,383 
1,100 

3,926 
1,861 
2,831 
5,504 

12,500 
600 

296 

Texas 

297 

298 

12,662 

4,609 

1,207 

725 

740 

3,500 
1,250 
1,000 

2,050 

2,563 

10,000 

660 

300 

299 

30O 
301 

480 
600 
490 
3,096 
674 

1,040 

f6^ 
2,000 
1,636 
1,660 

3U2 

ao3 

694 

304 

305 

4,437 
3,554 
3,268 
1,870 
2,157 
2,468 
606 

2,460 

1,514 

,     1,303 

1,667 

715 

767 

4,741 
2,725 
3,116 
2,619 
3,613 
7,720 

2,258 
9,769 
7,000 
1,683 
2,250 

2,365 
2,437 
1,629 
1,606 
300 

306 
307 
308 
309 
310 

Montana* 

311 

750 

312 

1,712 
1,429 
1,327 
1,388 
1,958 

862 
678 
646 
628 
458 

4,959 
3,833 
2,130 
304 
2,327 

2,286 

1,020 

667 

1,600 
2,345 
1,250 

1,094 
887 
1,209 
1,660 
2,033 

693 
615 
668 
664 
475 

1,640 

2,165 

617 

3,600 

313 

Idalio* 

7,665' 

314 

960 

1,000 

3ib 

400 
900 

R17 

1,217 
929 
440 
500 
600 

2,000 
1,600 

600 
625 

319 

32U 

600 
250 

321                                                                                                       1 

•  No  establishments  reported  in  1870, 1S60,  and  1860. 


"Eeported  as  Indian  Territory  prior  to  1890. 
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XSI^ZZT'"'''''    ''^     ^^'''''''   ""^   '''''^'  ^^    '^-'™^''   TERRITORIES,    AND    GEOGRAPHIC 


All  classes. 


7,284,404 

6, 417, 164 

3, 765, 571 

1,374,3C9 

755,360 

807,337 

318,120 


959,320 
1,099,172 
727, 7S1 
397,564 
197, 130 
179, 597 
79,868 

3,033,760 

3,131,017 

1,450,118 

293,288 

225,952 

176,908 

67,672 

347,890 
230,079 
246, 847 
93,073 
91,165 
93,595 
34,282 


358,130 
300,072 
358,183 
131,630 

84,165 
120,650 

80,288 

341,982 
262,903 
192, 749 
103, 501 
29,830 
39,812 
7,250 

140, 781 
60,141 
8,995 
4,060 

349, 573 
120,077 
14,654 

1,543,527 
■1,054,761 
658,183 
263,289 
65,250 
108,038 
18,205 

4,556,286 

3,005,483 

2,037,017 

964, 295 

608,823 

267, 313 

6,903 


AGGEKGATE   CIRCULATION  PEB  ISSUE. 


Daily. 


977,868 

3,600 

706,091 

6,  402 

443,185 

4,2S0 

151,  739 

5, 800 

124,395 

13, TOO 

101,350 

21,933 

56,347 

19,902 

163,291 

3,600 

164,624 

1,800 

135, 150 

3,300 

33,492 

1,800 

31,900 

3,500 

19,500 

2,750 

7,237 

7,213 

184,912 
165, 718 
82,941 
30,995 
34,630 
11, 300 
14,218 

101,  494 
48,645 
32,154 
9,660 
16,420 
8,820 
2,804 


209,421  1 

22.443 

168,942  ! 

16.348 

108,061 

7,350 

87,904 

4,200 

71,868 

2,300 

88,737 

15.370 

30.555 

140,525 
106,990 
78,600 
38,066 
34,395 
41,000 
32,088 

40,304 
38,140 
15,917 
6,030 
1,250 


Triweekly. 


18,320  ! 

3,350  I 

500  ' 


■57,224 
14,674 
3,450 

249,355 
147, 602 
87,123 
30,297 
3,  .500 
5,360 


1, 353, 149 
863,602 
614, 329 
229,962 
120, 765 
59,244 
2,019 


2,300 
4,509 
1,707 


700 


200 

700 

2,886 

1,708 


502 
600 
2,200 
3,650 
2,500 
1,573 


2,400 

'i,'666 


4,333 


1,000 

"ibb' 


480 

coo 

2, 4.50 
9,288 
3,368 

5,201 
4,140 
3,010 
6,000 
10,  7.50 
3,300 


Semiweekly. 


315,005 
284, 870 

as.L'so 

19..V,I4 

22..:iro 

10, 250 


37,  468 
12.j,  575 
20,200 

6,844 
4, 100 
2,0U0 


8,720 
7,700 
4,140 
1,700 
1,000 


3,783 
4,340 
1,500 


2,870 
400 


4,050 
1,080 


400 
2,400 
5,000 


18,886 
32, 698 
5,200 
8,000 
8,  .500 
1,850 


6,200 
11,285 


1,500 

'i,'666 


1,000 


7,000 
800 


227,909 

101,392 

7,240 

1,450 

3,700 


213,995 
95,392 
32, 576 
30,010 
7,150 
2,300 


WeeWy. 


3, 207, 176 
3, 063, 191 
2, 375, 794 
959, 341 
497, 095 
573,169 
211,  615 


466, 926 
425, 323 
445,  485 
240, 473 
137,930 
123,947 
68,712 

763, 290 
1, 136, 199 
756, 105 
224,603 
117,022 
101,839 
41, 147 

213,543 
165,244 
173,  477 
73,163 
71, 175 
74,289 
29, 020 

167,903 
142, 702 
91, 206 
75,004 
60,018 
65, 867 


172,949 
137, 434 
225,883 
81,  415 
39,970 
77,800 
31,  667 

246, 118 
187, 578 
166,  482 
80,  621 
26,280 
38,812 
7,250 

115, 404 

45, 891 

.  8, 495 

4,060 

236, 609 
99,953 
10, 104 

834, 434 
732, 867 
498, 557 
180, 102 
45,300 
90, 616 
14,837 

1, 755, 1.53 

1,  445, 328 

1,168,078 

542, 878 

371,  408 

165,  869 

4,134 


Monttily. 


712, 510 
646, 110 
247,982 
117,245 
79, 200 
85,135 
22,800 


142, 550 
262,  450 
29,451 
29,265 
19, 700 
31, 400 


247, 143 
270, 150 
98, 582 
23,850 
64, 200 
43, 760 
10,600 

11, 820 
6,800 
8,766 
7,050 


Quarterly. 


7,200 


7,725 
6,610 
5,950 
6,100 
2,800 


16,216 

14, 760 

40,600 

950 

500 


12, 200 

45,330 
18, 900 

9,760 
■500 

2,000 


6,057 


23,740 
4,150 
1,100 

211,929 
61,400 
53,783 
49,540 


2,775 


1, 128, 358 
414, 196 
202, 475 
128, 345 
93, 960 
38,600 


1,786,271 

1,653,650 

527, 200 

4,900 

1,800 

3,500 


21,600 
6,500 


1, 760, 021 

1,640,900 

495, 500 

4,900 

1,800 

3,500 


29,000 


All  other  classes. 


1,000 


1,700 


250 
6,000 


3,500 
1,250 
1,000 


m 


27, 100 

127, 000 

7,000 

6,050 

4,600 


281,974 
156, 850 
128,850 
115,390 
16,000 


7,466 


123, 996 
112, 900 
94, 195 
85,700 


6,706 

79,674 
10, 360 
12,850 
7,340 
15,000 


17,260 
14,350 
1,950 
3,000 


7,300 
1,700 
3,065 


700 


8,575 
6,800 
6,200 
2,200 


3,780 

1,000 

600 

15,850 


25,  OCO 
SCO 


16,400 
10,250 
10,000 
1,300 
300 


73,330 
55,825 
19, 550 
12,060 
300 


760 


242 
243 
244 
246 
246 
247 
248 

249 
250 
261 
252 
253 
254 
255 

256 
257 
268 
259 
260 
261 
262 

263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 

270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 

277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 

284 
286 


291 
292 
293 
294 

295 
296 
297 

298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 

305 
306 
307 


310 
311 

312 
313 
314 
315 
316 


164, 374 
127,148 
68,980 
20,827 
19,680 

79,333 
48,795 
21,270 
6,650 
2,750 


69,  .511 
42,164 
19, 170 
912 
6,980 

13, 718 
5,100 
1,700 


11,200 
9,380 
1,250 


900 


500 
250 


10,950 
4,645 


500 
COO 


75,  463 
62, 109 
44,760 
19,916 
12,200 

51,265 
36, 300 
18, 690 
4,650 
1,900 


7,700 
6,495 
1,850 


2,000 
1,600 


7.000 


'No  circulation  reported. 
22917— MPG  1905— FT  3—08 52 


*  No  establishments  reported  in  1860  and  1850. 


10, 600 

""i,'6o6" 


500  I  317 
1,250  ;  318 

319 

320 

1  321 
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Table  76.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— AVERAGE  AND  AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE, 

DIVISIONS:  1850 


STiTE  OB  TEKKITOET. 

Census. 

AVEH.AGE  CIECXJLATION  PER  ISSUE. 

All 

classes. 

Daily. 

Tri- 
weekly. 

Semi- 
weekly. 

Weekly. 

Monthly. 

Quarterly. 

All  other 

classes. 

3??, 

Western  division— Continued. 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
■   1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1860 

1,151 
778 
975 
632 
325 

2,397 
2,102 
1,235 
1,294 
911 

794 
772 
681 
630 
305 
675 
675 

1,007 
792 
769 
968 
280 

2,303 
1,712 
2,429 
1,904 
1,425 
3,150 

630 
519 
969 
841 
942 

2,047 

1,543 

1,420 

698 

485 

588 

1,785 
1,669 
1,658 
1,320 
1,507 
1,726 
567 

2,533 
2,329 
2,531 
2,006 
2,447 
1,900 
660 

1,734 
825 
924 
662 
275 

5,217 
3,738 
2,963 
1,884 
650 

1,329 
1,273 
1,284 

1,280 
493 

779 
653 
988 
617 
360 

1,074 
1,595 
842 
1,070 
1,061 

733 
714 
604 
1          484 
323 
575 
400 

797 
700 
814 
1,106 
280 

1,153 
735 
1,367 
1,707 
2,800 
3,160 

572 
501 
648 
561 
570 

964 
1,052 
1,179 
746 
462 
688 

1,137 
1,343 
1,542 
1,133 
1,169 
1,236 
567 

1,679 
1,557 
1,942 
1,580 
2,133 
1,475 
867 

4,583 
2,333 

S23 

Colorado* 

500 


324 

3?,5 

326 

Vfl 

401 

500 

1,300 

817 
667 
720 
600 

9,179 
3,838 
4,875 
2,475 
1,000 

2,050 
692 

328 
329 

1,250 

330 

.fSI 

331? 

333 

Arizona* 

500 

800 

1,150 
500 

334 

336 

33fi 

337 

333 

750 

339 

1,400 

1,146 

651 

720 

1,838 
206 

340 

Utati' 

341 

34? 

343 

344 

4,414 
4,027 
2,281 
1,987 
900 

1,600 
2,000 

6,442 
4,376 
2,868 
2,050 
967 

4,286 
3,460 
3,000 
1,526 
250 

160 
76 

8,167 
5,500 
3,600 
3,500 

345 

346 

Nevada • 

347 

34S 

349 

,3,'iO 

770 

581 

1,450 

1,225 

1,600 

6,543 

5,638 

2,720 

367 

160 

588 
583 

361 

Washington ' 

ICO 

500 

362 

36,t 

600 

3,64 

475 

12,259 
2,617 

365 

2,821 
1,972 
2,279 

6,467 

1,833 

450 

356 
367 

1 

Oregon 

500 

2,650 

36S 

369 

600 



...     . 

750 

360 

361 

4,040 
2,438 
2,045 

1,681 

1,688 

400 

1,618 
1,058 
1,400 

6,088 
2,779 
2,500 
2,656 
1,800 

1,463 

2,200 

600 

362 

363 

364 

1,600 

366 

36fi 

367 

^6R 

4,661 
4,065 
4,591 
3,288 
2,852 
2,657 
505 

1,150 
480 
375 
2,750 
2,375 
1,660 

1,012 

1,061 

619 

2,071 

675 

767 

4,214 
2,744 
3,336 
3,064 

2,460 
18,760 
7,000 
1,726 
2,750 

1,116 
2,975 
1,650 
1,425 
300 

369 
370 
371 
372 

373 

6,920 

»74 

1  No  establishments  reported  in  1860  and  1860. 


>  No  establisliments  reported  in  1850. 
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CLASSIFIED   ACCORDING    TO    PERIOD   OF    ISSUE.  BY   STATES,   TERRITORIES.   AND    GEOGRAPHIC 
TO  1905— Continued. 


AGGREGATE  CIECITLATION  PES  ISSUE. 

All  Classes. 

DaUy. 

Triweekly. 

Serai  weekly. 

Weekly. 

Monthly. 

Quarterly. 

All  other  classes. 

56,423 

32,687 

24,370 

5,686 

1,960 

879,764 

521,213 

229,669 

95,744 

12,750 

46,840 
32,420 
23,157 
6,355 
1,525 
1,150 
1,150 

56,366 
34,054 
22,309 
13,550 
280 

195,785 

123,279 

68,000 

36,175 

14,250 

6,300 

19,540 
18,153 
14,530 
27,745 
U,300 

628,282 

307,128 

204,488 

16,761 

6,785 

2,350 

380,289 

311,950 

208,855 

85,786 

45,750 

27,620 

1,134 

2,049,290 

1,448,656 

1,151,389 

640,026 

491,903 

229,893 

4,619 

6,936 
3,300 
4,620 
1,986  * 
550 

219,106 

167,016 

68,150 

26,376 

2,200 

7,975 
3,820 
5,134 
2,000 
225 

7,677 
985 

28,060 

20,902 

19,760 

3,700 

1,400 

294,242 

285,426 

128,809 

58,869 

9,650 

38,865 

25,000 

17,  523 

4,355 

1,300 

1,150 

400 

30,286 

22,  392 

17,099 

9,960 

280 

65,742 
36,036 
8,200 
11,950 
8,400 
6,300 

11,435 
10,517 

5,830 
10,090 

2,850 

217,845 

161,990 

139, 134 

15, 651 

4,525 

2,350 

172,795 

166,  511 

164, 243 

57,786 

30,400 

14,820 

1,134 

769,155 
618,146 
604,050 
345,962 
298,603 
131,249 
2,600 

13,750 
7,000 

3?1 

500 

37,^ 

3'>4 

.'i?5 

3?S 

401 

500 

1,300 

4,900 

2,000 

2,160 

600 

348,815 

72,947 

29,250 

9,900 

1,000 

12,300 
2,075 

327 

1,250 

328 
329 

330 

W 

3,32 

600 

800 

2,300 
500 

333 

3.34 

335 

.336 

.3.37 

750 

.3,38 

22,404 

11,456 

5,210 

3,600 

3,676 
206 

a.w 

.340 

341 

342 



343 

44,141 

24,163 

20,625 

7,960 

2,700 

1,600 
2,000 

38,652 

30,630 

20,075 

8,200 

2,900 

30,000 

13,800 

12,000 

4,575 

250 

150 
150 

16,600 

16,500 

7,200 

3,500 

344 
345 
.346 

347 

348 

,349 

6,930 
5,226 
8,700 
17,165 
7,600 

189,736 

84,570 

48,964 

1,100 

160 

1,175 
1,760 

xn 

160 

500 

3,M 

.3,TO 

500 

.3,'i3 

950 

85,811 
7,850 

364 

■118,491 

.     41, 418 

15,950 

«      1,500 

16,400 

6,500 

450 

,355 

600 

.       5,300 

366 
357 

;«8 

600 

1 

3.19 

360 

92,914 
51,191 
32,712 
11,070 
6,350 
800 

27,330 

14,810 

1,400 

81,400 
75,038 
20,000 
15,330 
9,000 
4,000 

5,850 

4,400 

600 

361 

3«'< 

363 

1,600 

364 

365 

« 

368 

367 

689,779 

476,596 

399,454 

157,814 

94,100 

68,444 

2,019 

2,300 
480 
760 
6,500 
9,500 
3,300 

26,300 

23,342 

6,810 

20,710 

2,700 

2,300 

522,526 

194,792 

123,426 

98,040 

82,200 

34,600 

26,960 

112,600 

7,000 

3,450 

4,500 

12,280 

23,800 

9,900 

8,550 

300 

368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
.37.1 

374 

'  No  circulation  reported. 


'  Number  ol  publications  not  reported. 
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STATE  OK  TERRITORY. 


Continental  United  States  . . . 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  England 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Southern  Nortli  Atlantic. 

New  York 

Ney  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  division 


Delaware- 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division. . . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 


Census. 


Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Daliota. 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1906 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1906 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1906 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


Total 
number 
of  publi- 
cations. 


21, 394 
18,226 

4,886 
4,165 


1,161 
1,025 


158 
177 


124 


100 
79 


566 
486 


156 
155 


3,725 
3,140 


1,897 
1,477 


1,452 
1,365 

1,667 
1,324 


195 
166 


231 
204 


216 
176 


232 
200 


143 

117 


304 
266 


149 
97 


10,004 
8,907 


1,229 
1,039 

839 

841 

1,715 
1,648 

775 


702 
595 


788 
Ij22 


1,067 
1,045 


1,009 
940 


233 
139 


AGGREGATE   NUMBER   OF  COPIES  ISSUED  DURING  THE   CENSUS  TEAR. 


All  classes. 


10,326,143,188 
7,856,028,749 

6,014,802,879 
3,838,858,811 


949, 894, 620 
798, 922, 597 


116,346,465 
106,420,860 

24,894,722 
22, 421, 947 

17,774,046 
15,281,431 

646,069,711 
531,739,780 

56, 484, 726 
43,692,180 

88,324,960 
79,366,409 

4,064,908,2.59 
3,039,936,214 


2,261,820,559 
2,012,832,983 

123,371,421 
103,924,361 

1, 679, 716, 279 
923, 178, 870 

473,542,877 
361,278,033 


3, 679, 
2,810, 


.,931,524 
i,  037, 901 

■,586,803 
1,959,220 

1,274,780 
1,720,860 

',098,318 
,213,030 

,783,210 
1,463,873 

1,846,981 
1,081,732 

,707,233 
1, 355, 730 

1, 636, 220 
,001,092 

1, 678, 808 
1, 454, 696 

.520, 139 
281,262 


650,630,376 
591,526,1.56 

200,708,792 
175,432,092 

1,031,458,373 
746,880,247 

247,790,267 
200,457,376 

176,248,992 
132,610,964 

238,206,231 
169, 257, 418 

201,674,146 
158, 895, 153 

.599, 044, 896 
446, 832, 760 

17,203,340 
12, 544, 161 


Daily. 


7,181,616,774 
5,176,542,700 

3,640,914,545 
2, 631, 464, 737 


679,021,304 
533,630,896 


23,251,831 
49,472,790 

16,224,042 
13, 277, 147 

11,219,798 
8,366,787 

501, 492, 111 
384, 163, 704 

53,481,110 
40, 962, 572 

73,352,412 
67, 407, 895 

2,961,893,241 
2,097,823,842 


1,583,631,893 
1,376,084,823 

96,419,046 
70,212,269 

1,281,842,303 
651,526,750 

336,606,911 
241,472,145 


9, 690, 480 
12,611,105 

102,124,191 
79, 520, 720 

39, 156,  426 
35,184,936 

44,293,830 
32,  447,  550 

25, 506, 230 
15,002,001 

22, 242, 713 
14,909,860 

11,299,685 
6,607,260 

63,436,896 
35, 102, 668 

18, 766, 460 
10, 186, 066 

2,396,730,986 
1, 758,  466, 985 


462, 108, 716 
409,060,419 

187,390,304 
113,134,600 

682, 677, 307 
479,699,227 

179, 345, 039 
127,764,920 

102, 694, 634 
72, 383, 850 

154, 126, 673 
101, 477,  446 

109, 372, 566 
74,  629,  953 

399,228,8X2 
290,760,204 

7,212,864 
6, 191, 773 


Triweekly, 


46,206,264 
35, 663, 160 

33,863,544 
24,918,036 


639, 600 
834, 600 


70,200 


266, 200 
819, 000 


234,000 


15,600 
70,200 


33,223,944 
24, 083,  436 


30,4.52,760 
22,803,300 


2,771,184 
1,280,136 

1,138,800 
670,800 


78,000 
483, 600 


31,200 
1,060,800 


156,000 

9, 830, 964 
8,429,772 


2,736,460 
2, 074, 800 


2, 874, 612 
832, 728 

1,279,200 
1,244,100 


156,000 


780,000 

1,876,900 
2, 998, 944 


305,496,256 
294,618,272 

74, 676, 424 
87,304,464 


9,915,776 
9,833,928 


2,598,960 
1,843,712 


873, 600 

3,798,600 
3,364,400 

698,776 
702, 416 

2, 819, 440 
3,049,800 

64, 660, 648 
77, 470, 536 


17,429,048 
47,930,168 

476,800 
197,600 

46,7.55,800 
29,342,768 

20,021,352 
12, 973, 792 


164,320 
176, 800 

1,682,200 
1,805,440 


104,000 

1,716,000 
1,366,120 

794,040 
609, 600 

4, 046, 636 
2,646,960 

2, 963, 704 
2,426,008 

7,780,652 
3,629,864 

884,000 
520,000 


154,7!I2.768 


10,006,256 
21,960,744 

6,820,360 
8,027,240 

16, 613, 744 
17,754,880 

9, 478,  456 
19, 978, 192 

20, 199, 920 
16, 847,  480 

6, 593, 184 
9,948,640 

18,  .3116, 920 
17,541,888 

61,381,112 
34,231,912 

■626, 240 
738, 400 


Weekly. 


1,910,065,924 
1,780,586,704 

698,947,548 
717, 749, 604 


114,941,060 
142, 833, 756 


10,917,972 
11, 479, 468 

7,612,280 
8, 262, 800 

6,346,548 
5,595,044 

76,751,168 
107,  451, 188 

2,056,184 
1,958,892 

11, 256, 908 


584,006,488 
574, 916, 848 


284,736,828 
363,849,148 

22,332,128 
19,085,092 

276, 938, 532 
191,981,608 

100,731,644 
95,261,816 


1, 990, 924 
2,276,196 

12,142,052 
16,458,260 

11,102,000 
,15,809,924 

18,348,512 
15,167,880 

11,126,700 
8, 836, 672 

13,680,732 
10,280,712 

7,204,028 

6,725,772 

19,306,248 
17,259,060 

6,830,448 
3, 447, 340 

862,345,624 
733, 132, 296 


143,874,172 
125, 380, 944 

46, 393, 568 
44,638,048 

242,894,236 
201,083,116 

40, 287, 416 
39, 106, 064 

46,928,284 
40,121,848 

59,869,540 
47,240,866 

60,699,288 
67,  494, 632 

94,351,764 
96, 868, 512 

9,126,676 
6, 523, 388 


Monthly. 


133, 736, 856 
101, 600, 784 


79, 470, 492 
73, 445, 880 

774,000 
63,000 

190,800 
423,000 

52, 490, 508 
27,085,704 

247, 656 
50,700 

563,400 
632,500 

396,267,292 
222, 633,  492 


338, 605, 512 
183,324,744 

4,033,548 
347, 400 

52,  628, 232 
38,961,348 

10,845,816 

7, 875, 780 


85,800 
73,800 

1, 477, 800 
1,119,000 

4,974,360 
4,248,600 

2,009,376 
1, 162, 680 

175, 440 
76,800 

369,000 
144, 600 

96,016 
96,000 

1,451,124 
809, 100 

207, 900 
145, 200 

209, 733,  480 
109,606,036 


24,076,444 
17,046,012 

15, 467, 136 
8, 583, 604 

76, 137,  492 
36,875,184 

16,470,228 
11,808,300 

6, 000,  ,552 
2, 279, 376 

11,480,352 
5, 427, 948 

10,15.5,072 
3, 614, 460 

40, 382, 016 
16,543,032 

♦  23.5,560 
90, 600 


Quarterly. 


1,813,924 
1,600,984 


6,400 
28,200 


1,782,324 
1,452,384 

1,000 
12,000 

24,200 
7,200 

18, 679, 796 
17, 019, 776 


3,637,268 
8,506,500 

10,100 
546,000 

15, 032, 428 
7,967,276 

1,225,104 
511,840 


91, 560 
12,000 

11,544 
11,040 

600,000 
482,000 


502, 000 
2,800 

20,000 


4,000 


17, 866, 312 
18, 614,  488 


8,676,800 
7,182,436 

149,200 
310, 800 

7,  .592, 000 
6, 733, 736 

270,000 
201,600 

93, 520 
278, 400 

125,600 
18,200 

108,000 
110, 116 

767, 792 
3,580,200 

30,000 


AU  other 
classes. 


9,826,100 
8,687,650 


30,600 
150,800 

19,200 


16,900 
31,800 

9,621,000 
8,222,400 


238, 400 
282,650 

7,176,850 
26,989,284 


3,328,250 
10,334,300 

100,800 
13,636,000 

3,747,800 
2,118,984 

3,073,250 
2,611,860 


69,000 
43,800 

30,450 
1,362,360 

52,600 
114,200 

180,800 
28,800 

2,005,000 
196,800 

134,800 
469,600 

600,600 
296, 40U 


37,130,294 
27,339,917 


9, 153, 528 
8,830,800 

5,488,224 
737,900 

2,768,982 
4,001,376 

669.928 
364,600 

332,082 
444,000 

6,020,882 
4,364,328 

996, 400 
2, 505, 160 

2, 933, 130 
4,817,700 

72,000 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 
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STATE  OR  TEKRITORY. 


North  Central  division— Cont'd. 
Soutli  Dakota 


Census. 


Total 
number 
ol  publi- 
cationa. 
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37 


STATE   OE  TEEEITOET. 


Continental  United  States. . . 

North  Atlantic  division 

New  England 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Southern  North  Atlantic, 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Bouth  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas , 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory 

Oklahoma- 

Texas 

Western  division 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

Calliomla 


All  classes. 


139,939,229 


75,034,744 


16,351,498 


6,935,104 
266,224 
174,445 

8,188,769 
230,476 
557,479 

68,683,248 


39,840,329 
1,074,822 
17,768,097 

4,458,119 


77, 977 
693,867 
746, 463 
822,666 
319,744 
604,603 
216,947 
782, 681 
193, 181 

48,605,676 


8, 815, 754 
3, 038, 793 
15,237,805 
2,906,711 
1,953,860 
2,W3,117 
2,614,09r 
7,247,505 
238,175 
318,998 
1,768,874 
1,653,987 

7,284,404 


d59, 320 
3,033,760 
347,890 
209,421 
368, 150 
341,982 
140, 781 
349,673 
1,643,627 

4,666,286 


164,374 
79, 333 
56,423 

879, 764 
46,840 
56,366 

195,785 
19,540 

628,282 

380,289 
2,049,290 


News,  politics, 

and  family 

reading. 


43,285,399 


16,744,908 


3,076,101 


281,588 
199,224 
143, 495 
1,803,828 
195,737 
452,229 

12,668,807 


6,451,642 

673,516 

6,543,660 

2,565,478 


66, 727 
490,551 
174,862 
310,825 
296,624 
318,331 
161, 334 
586,868 
159,356 

18,651,995 


2,868,761 

1,197,983 

4,432,650 

1,141,962 

1,021,682 

1, 329, 151 

1,374,091 

2,975,469 

201,246 

248,057 

1,084,136 

776, 918 

3,512,812 


471,476 
621,412 
299,320 
179,126 
297,237 
266, 689 
128,581 
277,203 
1,071,770 

2,810,206 


141,427 
76, 133 
40,973 

489, 324 
43, 190 
52,690 

143,556 
19,640 

377,664 

237,439 
1,188,381 


Keligious. 


22,383,631 


9,653,954 


1,114,658 


2,060 
•4,500 

2,000 

1,088,170 

16,938 

2,000 

8,639,296 


1,507,840 

27, 167 

7,004,289 

808, 326 


2,000 
63,830 
32,200 
424,198 
7,600 
191,260 
38,863 
39,185 
19,200 

9,003,618 


3,933,299 
165,600 

3,684,637 
96,230 
152,280 
103,960 
102,326 
729,068 


28,879 
7,340 

2,675,679 


181,300 

2,271,396 

3,750 

19,746 

28,399 

29,713 

5,700 

11, 460 

124,225 

242,054 


4,500 


23,400 
800 


36,900 


15,884 
29,300 
132,270 


Agricultural, 

horticultural, 

dairying,  stock 

raising,  etc. 


8,106,276 


Commerce, 
finance,  insur- 
ance, railroad, 
etc. 


2,470,832 


2,140,932 


159,566 


71,300 


12,000 
68,266 


8,000 
1,981,367 


734, 155 

12,900 

1,234,312 

208,330 


3,600 
12,567 
12,000 
27,900 

1,000 
46,822 

7,660 
89,891 

6,900 

4,993,286 


551,481 
913,254 
757,201 

92,428 

200,972 

412,000 

469,675 

1,018,237 

5,250 

33, 191 
260,647 
288,950 

514,391 


143,900 

119, 700 

5,620 

4,000 

11,114 

14,500 

2,000 

43,306 

170,252 

249,336 


10,750 
600 


66, 386 
300 


6,100 


56,000 
25,250 
84,051 


1,110,890 


146,700 


10,000 


2,000 
72,500 

4,950 
67,250 

964,190 


870,625 

5,460 

88,105 

46,493 


650 

3,000 

4,900 

28,993 


8,950 


1,035,930 


46, 174 
14,700 
817, 186 
4,700 
6,900 
24,650 
16,100 
74,600 


2,000 

27,070 

1,960 

52,310 


12, 160 
27,000 


1,500 


1,380 
10,280 


225,209 


66, 405 


680 


100, 787 
3,700 
64, 737 


Trade  joumaJs 
generally. 


3,428,596 


1,554,621 


136,933 


2,600 
650 


1,417,( 


1,069,057 

5,950 

342,681 

172,029 


25,629 
103,800 


1,000 
23,200 


16,000 
2,400 

1,540,492 


190, 160 
116,741 
674,893 
79,755 
64,500 
101,657 
29,494 
220,342 


33,963 
38,997 

88,574 


36,750 
16,774 
4,000 


9,900 


1,600 
19,650 


72,880 


4,400 
850 


14,700 
4,500 
48,430 
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General  Utera,- 
ture,  including 
monthly  and 
quarterly  mag- 
azines. 

Medicine  and 
surgery. 

Law. 

Science  and 
.  mechanics. 

Fraternal  or- 
ganizations. 

Education  and 
history. 

Society,  art, 

music, 
fashion,  etc. 

College  and 
school  period- 
icals. 

Miscellaneous. 

30,615,577 

1,054,948 

194,035 

525,523 

5,356,427 

2,119,797 

16,289,431 

248,240 

4,860,618 

1 

23,728,584 

460,962 

98,890 

287,965 

1,478,625 

616,102 

16,078,426 

94,109 

3,086,776 

2 

9,177,723 

13,650 

2,500 

14,050 

673,700 

119,200 

1,440,716 

48,675 

327,325 

3 

6,616,341 

27,000 

7,400 

2,622,132 

2,500 

11,600 

33,000 

6,900 

616, 650 

4,550 

2,000 

904,926 

700 

2,450 

20,760 

1,600 

650 

10,875 
3,460 

11,460 

45,434 

16,825 

4 

S 

6 

5,200 

2,000 

12,460 

118,600 

1,434,016 

250 

4,000 

13,637,710 

301,600 
3,000 
7,000 

2,758,451 

7 
8 

4,850 
14,550,861 

5,950 
447,312 

500 
96,390 

1,600 
273,916 

9 

396,902 

10 

12,379,715 

238,918 

1,932,228 

15,000 

225,687 

84,230 

650 

11,610 

3,100 

236,265 
24,000 
13,650 

10,650 

688,206 
62,262 
164, 468 

324,475 

380,902 

250 

15,750 

68,885 

13,315,990 

5,000 

316,720 

16,010 

24,109 
4,976 
16,360 

10,626 

1,872,007 

13,875 

872,569 

181,142 

11 
12 

221,725 
27,675 

13 
U 

4,500 
71,400 
211,500 
8,050 
5,100 
9,000 
2,600 
9,500 
2,825 

3,109,471 

500 

14,800 

136,230 

4,600 

4,000 

5,600 

6,500 

9,312 

800 

1,279,218 

16 

2.000 

6,400 

1,800 
8,750 

2,590 
62,675 
9,200 
1,220 
500 
1,000 

4,300 
5,460 

5,000 

3,476 

360 

600 

1,000 

16 

eoo 

900 
600 

17 

2,000 
2,000 

5,750 

18 

19 

9,666 

20 

21 

9,000 

6,260 

200 

22 

1,700 
1,460,845 

23 

6,472,043 

504.103 

81,535 

195,500 

163,245 

114,395 

24 

517,950 
159,600 

2,390,073 
294,300 
260,350 
739,978 
356,910 

1,734,300 
7,500 

98,503 
11,600 

175,635 

66,442 

18,500 

12,976 

5,800 

113,198 

17,600 

6,300 

13,500 

162,800 

10,000 

429,404 
329,890 
1,201,212 
114,560 
152, 450 

91,600 
168,660 
172,400 

12,880 

29,800 
310, 125 

96,500 

138, 185 

31,650 

18,000 

207,987 

801,262 

21,730 

10,000 

27, 762 

9,700 

3,000 

4,600 

7,089 

317,575 

66,765 

13,100 

15,950 
2,900 

31, 110 
8,760 
8,260 
7,725 

31,950 

2,760 

800 

95,422 

94,426 

600,861 

185,022 

56,246 

62,371 

29,350 

119,481 

5,500 

1,450 

14,650 

14,450 

84,700 

25 
26 

12,725 
12,300 

88,945 

2'/ 
28 

29 

8,900 

1,150 

7,000 
2,000 
48,500 

3U 
31 

28,560 

1,000 

32 
33 

34 

3,275 
7,807 

79,950 

1,250 
1,200 

41,678 

950 
500 

5,660 

760 

2,600 
1,200 

8,600 

3,600 
600 

20,000 

35 
36 

6,100 

37 

4,000 

44,285 
21,900 

1,500 
800 

5,2.50 
19,000 

2,000 

1,200 
42,250 

305,671 

8,000 

31,300 

2,000 

2,000 

8,900 

560 

5,300 

30,000 

8,000 

3,600 

650 

38 

13,528 

3,300 

800 

600 

1,500 

' 

2,200 

39 
40 
41 

15,000 
2,300 

500 

4,000 

350 
1 

366" 

4,'736' 

500 

1,550 
800 

3,500 

660 

9,000 

29,300 

229,682 

43 
44 
45 
46 

57,'666 

320,000 

2,000 
6,050 

20,530 

160 

i,'866 

25,408 

2,285 
5,450 

18,200 

3,'366' 

23, 150 

"■ i,'766 

9,110 

4,850 

47 

n,m 

77,000 
i,'656 

28,900 
198,750 

6,"666 

i,'666 

150 

soo 

900 
2,300 

4;866 

4,497 

2,700 

1,350 

66,200 

3,'676 

3,500 

29,'375 

42,800 
152,573 

3,200 

i,'766 

4,'666 

3,'666 

466 

850 
600 

606 

i'225 

1,000 
4,635 

74,"366' 

700 

i,'666' 

25,'667" 

3,000 
124,676 

48 
49 
50 
61 

500 

52 
53 

2,"6o6 

56 
66 
67 

3,500 
11,030 

26,"668 

6,300 

20,650 

58 

800 
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Alabama. 


Arkansas. 


California. 


Colorado. 
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Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. : 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number _ 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  nfimber 

Total  salaries 

Men- 
Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed 
during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May : 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March. . .  J 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August '. 

September 

October 

November 

December , 

Children  under  16  years- 
January , 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July :.:; 

August 

September .' , 

October 

November ][][ 

December ] " " 

Typecasting  and  typesetting  machines  used,  number [. 

Operators  of  typecasting  or  typesetting  machines   (included  in  wage- 
earners)  . 

Hand  compositors  (included  in  wage-earners) 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works [[[ 

Taxes " 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses 
not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost ,[] 

Paper,  total  cost ^ [] 

For  books  and  pamphlets  and  music ] ' 

For  job  printing 

Ink 

Fuel \  .'.'.'.'..\]\.\".\]\\ 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies , './.'.'/..'. 

All  other  materials '  "  "  " 

Freight 

Products,  aggregate  value '/ 

Book  and  pamphlet  publications 

Sheet  music  and  books  of  music ,_.'_ 

Job  printing [' 

Bookbinding ['.'..\ ...[[[. . 

Blank  books ' " .' "        ] 

Electrotyplng,  engra\-ing,  etc .'. 

AH  other  products ''_' 


$145,  502,  655 

IJ4, 192,  699 

S8,  470, 064 

$«4, 774, 125 

J68,065,767 

8,914 

16,188 
$16,908/871 

1,942 
$4, 073, 592 

14,246 
$11,835,279 

10, 146 
$9, 923,  496 

4,100 
81,911,783 

107, 363 

75, 535 

88, 323 

$49,061,030 

65, 748 
141, 833, 749 

20, 086 
$6,755,382 

2,489 
$471,899 


66,070 
65, 976 
66, 195 
66,035 
66, 423 
63, 799 
62, 366 
62,374 
66, 161 
67, 886 
68,764 
68, 938 

20,013 
19,780 
20, 112 
19,878 
19,648 
19, 504 
18,938 
19, 084 
20, 155 
21,060 
21,466 
21,394 

2,427 
2,450 
2,479 
2,414 
2,426 
2,420 
2,  466 
2,525 
2,540 
2,655 
2, 685 
2,681 
1,387 
1,992 

29, 819 

$34, 831, 172 

$4,461,776 

$486,700 

$17, 738, 526 

$12,145,171 

$53, 116, 330 

$39,993,973 

$5, 974, 273 

$34,019-,  700 

$2, 136, 443 

$568,995 

$1,344,406 

$263, 066 

$8,521,397 

.$298,051 

$186, 759, 503 

$38, 614,  .551 

$4, 544, 724 

$116,642,845 

S.s,146, 175 

S5,  534, 847 

S^i.  182,851 

510,093,510 


67 

$388,  487 

$4, 000 

S6, 650 

$264, 119 

$113, 818 

70 

38 
$30, 745 

12 
$13, 505 

26 
$17, 240 

21 
$14,371 

5 

$2, 869 

436 

340 

373 

$190, 126 

268 
$164, 967 

72 
$18,872 

33 
$6,287 


271 
266 
270 
270 
268 
265 
252 
254 
263 
280 
287 
270 


68 
75 
74 

77 

27 
32 
33 
34 
34 
33 
33 
34 
35 
33 
33 
35 
3 
6 

166 

$45, 333 

$14,  .329 

$2,867 

$24, 114 

$4,033 

$164, 852 

$136,389 

$5, 060 

$131,329 

$4, 345 

$1,394 

$6,  494 

$546 

$13,151 

$2, 533 

$639,046 

$10,  400 


$470,042 
S22, 500 
$6,000 
$10, 286 
$13,818 


4 

$56, 300 

$1,000 

$3,000 

$19,200 

$33;  100 

2 

4 

$2, 700 


4 

$2,  700 


4 
$2, 700 


42 

35 

34 

$24,588 

32 
$23,236 

2 
$1, 352 


17 

$2,  487 

$1,460 

S477 

$550 


$36, 630 
$31,464 


$31,  464 
$335 


$504 

$42 

$3, 785 

$500 

$78,800 


$56,300 
$6,000 

$11,500 
$5,000 


18 

$263,885 

$4, 000 

$11,000 

$152, 181 

$96, 704 

28 

13 
$13, 961 

1 
$1,800 

12 
$12, 161 

10 
$11,145 

2 
$1,016 

203 

117 

147 

$92,  722 

107 
$76,884 

36 
$14, 876 

4 
$962 


106 
109 
108 
104 
111 
109 
104 
102 
107 
106 
112 
107 

35 
34 
34 
38 
44 
40 
34 
31 
31 
34 
40 
37 

3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
5 
4 
5 

56 

$31,076 

$7,276 

$1,141 

$22, 234 

$424 
$78,865 
$62,  663 


$62,663 

$2,755 

$671 

$4,142 

$623 

$7,306 

$705 

$257, 592 


$226, 235 

$16, 640 

$11,510 

$2,600 

$2,807 


351 

$3, 981, 315 

$27, 984 

$47, 400 

$2, 165, 986 

$1,749,945 

371 

419 
$423, 941 

72 
$142, 146 

347 
$281, 795 

268 
$244, 150 


$37, 645 

3,186 

2,261 

2,541 

$1,737,095 

1,884 
$1,  471, 988 

523 
$230, 561 

134 
$34, 546 


1,868 
1,861 
1,880 
1,888 
1,875 
1,833 
1,823 
1,849 
1,883 
1,924 
1,990 
1,934 

527 
502 
512 
514 
522 
607 
624 
614 
608 
630 
553 
603 

135 
136 
139 
134 
129 
133 
132 
134 
131 
136 
136 
135 
43 
80 

987 

$640, 230 

$147,240 

$16. 348 

$236, 792 

$240, 860 

$1,602,741 

$1,268,705 

$21,750 

$1,236,956 

$69,274 

$6, 122 

$51,805 

$6, 373 

$206,080 

$6,382 

$5,764,000 

$762, 633 

$225 

$4,289,391 

$223, 500 

$124,246 

$107, 496 

$266,510 


90 

$1,158,831 

$64,600 

$79,200 

$653,375 

$461,656 


85 
$108,507 


$12, 370 

76 
$96, 137 

65 
$91,159 

11 

$4, 978 

967 

721 

833 

$539,770 

640 
$474, 706 

142 
$51,829 

51 
$13,235 


621 
694 
614 


640 
627 
645 
660 
671 
673 
671 

141 
133 
140 
137 
144 
143 
138 
140 
146 
148 
148 
146 

SI 
50 
60 
50 
50 
48 
60 
50 
53 
64 


23 
27 

260 

$160,860 

$40,997 

$7,482 

$75, 471 

$20,900 

$469, 178 

$345, 781 

$4,500 

$341,281 

$20,425 

$3,448 

$12, 614 

$2, 449 

$82, 365 

$2,096 

$1,613,8 

$50,000 


$1,170,837 
$132,276 

$76,900 
$103,982 

$79,870 
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Connecticut. 


Delaware. 


177 
Jl, 951, 662 
1128,250 
$168,762 
$917,710 
$736,940 

170 

142 
$143,379 

35 
$56,510 

107 
$86,869 

67 
$67,923 

40 

$18,946 

1,7U 
1,139 
1,316  I 
$896,249 

931 
$532,493 

337 
$105,683 


325 
326 
323 
309 
328 
327 
326 
321 
337 
363 
373 
386 

43 
42 
U 
42 
50 
52 
49 
50 
50 
51 
50 
53 
18 
19 

565 

$229,905 

$53,927 

$7,922 

$130, 119 

$.37,997 

$678,860 

$543,809 

$18, 721 

$525,088 

$16,658 

$9,374 

$20,970 

$2,  .551 

$76,775 

$8,723 

$2,175,102 

$116,306 


$1,812,373 
$88,227 
$57,181 
$15,851 
$85,164 


13 
$162,531 
$17,200 
$18, 478 
$87,376 
$39, 477 

10 

10 
$6,298 

1 
$2,000 


$4,298 


3 

$1,442 


$2,856 

113 

86 

95 

$48,711 

58 
$39,586 

29 
$7,387 


District  of 
Columbia. 


Florida. 


48 

8 

$8,073 

$1,738 

939 

54 

934 

54 

929 

59 

i»37 

61 

939 

61 

924 

58 

891 

58 

891 

55 

930 

58 

946 

58 

950 

60 

962 

60 

1 
1 

42 

$18, 759 

$2,545 

$645 

$11,724 

$3,745 

$44,808 

$34,877 

$8,065 

$26,812 

$1,473 

■    S907 

$1,574 

$387 

13,745 

$1,845 

$152,274 

$46,320 


$96, 036 
$9, 918 


Georgia. 


76 
$991,322 
$123, 250 
$68,000 
$466,836 
$333,236 

79 

140 
$146,330 


515,874 

132 
$130, 456 

107 
$116,027 

25 
$14,429 

944 

435 

613 

$344,465 


$303,794 

115 
$39,250 

10 

$1,421 


503 
502 
614 
506 
517 
447 
410 
408 
422 
560 
534 
533 

130 

125 

125 

121 

120 

100 

89 

88 

99 

123 

125 

135 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
16 
22 

278 

$604,385 

$.33, 618 

«3,  339 

$497,075 

570,453 

$2.34,004 

$204, 582 

S19, 575 

$185, 007 

$8,680 

,13,  .566 

88,934 

.$1,027 

$6,624 

.5591 

$1,740,377 

$891,  676 


$812,385 

$11,031 

S2,900 

S6, 175 

$16,210 


30 

$217,596 

$5,600 

$10,600 

$148,238 

$53,158 

35 

27 
$24, 486 

1 
$1,200 

26 
r23,286 

21 
$21,326 

5 
$1,960 

210 

144 

154 

$70, 292 

114 
$61,514 

28 
$7,234 

12 
$1,544 


120 
112 
115 
117 
110 
105 
103 
112 
119 
110 
116 
129 

31 
29 
29 
30 
26 
26 
24 
28 
27 
27 
29 
30 

13 
13 
13 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 
3 
4 

72 

$17,575 

$9,  216 

$998 

$7, 236 

$125 

$75, 887 

$63, 935 

$570 

$63, 365 

$2, 377 

$857 

$2, 262 

5298 

$4,8.57 

$1,  301 

$266, 560 

$8,550 


Idalio. 


$199,  788 
S33, 176 
$25, 046 


$959,268 
$25,200 
$21,330 
$551,934 
$360,804 
78 


$90, 022 

18 
$21, 470 

80 
$68,552 

61 
$61,896 

19 
$6,656 

1,005 

722 

849 

$337,673 

621 
$291,462 

198 
$41, 762 

30 
$4,449 


627 
625 
625 
610 
596 
566 
566 
596 
652 
673 
662 
654 

197 
197 
197 
191 
185 
183 
194 
214 
204 
195 
208 
211 

37 
35 
30 
26 
23 
23 
29 
29 
23 
34 
36 
35 
16 
24 

289 

$119,031 

$32,  556 

$7,898 

$61, 516 

$10, 861 

$415, 637 

$335, 224 

$10,  52.5 

$324, 699 

$13,099 

$3, 182 

S10.S89 

S2. 120 

.542.194 

iU.  Ii29 

$1, 179,  0.36 

HH,  250 


'      6 
$16,450 


$911,118 

$64,  .575 

-531,  ,323 

?,5,  000 

$116, 390 


$11,150 
$5,300 


1 

$900 


1 

$900 


1 

$900 

13 

9 

9 

$6,060 

8 
$5,760 

1 

$300 


Iliinoia. 


Indian  Ter- 
ritory. 


7 

$2,686 

$1,284 

$166 

$1,236 


$.5, 225 
$4,755 


$4,755 
$125 


$2.55 
$30 
$60 

'$2i,  200 
'$21,200 


8B9 

$18,140,851 

$392,088 

$1,257,352 

$8,667,253 

$7,824,158 

831 

2,565 
$2,687,893 

.       356 
$706,088 

2,209 
$1,981,805 

1,527 
$1,534,916 

682 
$346,889 

15, 893 

10, 878 

12,973 

$7,504,973 

9,495 
$6,374,183 

3,210 
$1,074,437 


268 

$55,353 

9,400 

9,  .557 

9,558 

9,448 

9,628 

9,149 

8,980 

9,175 

9,601 

9,795 
9,751 

3,129 
3,287 
3,413 
3,327 
3,138 
3.043 
2;  925 
3,089 
3,315 
3,383 
3,301 
3,170 

257 
278 
279 
267 
253 
2.58 
278 
290 
269 
261 
265 
261 
145 
253 

3,909 

$5,968,176 

$797,  339 

$72, 241 

$2,999,440 

S2, 099, 156 

.58, 485, 187 

8b,  158,  391 

51,279,724 

$4,888,667 

$.347, 935 

373,088 

$210,499 

$47, 965 

$1,  615,  361 

$21, 948 

S28, 873, 101 

-56,611,033 

$588,097 

$16,312,049 

$1,783,239 

$800, 626 

$615, 1.59 

$2,162,898 


10 

$20, 960 

$2, 600 

$400 

$15,200 

$2, 760 

11 


15 

7 

8 

$4, 774 


$3,630 


1 
$780 


1 

$364 


5 

$2,164 

$1, 122 

$62 


$5,413 

$4,805 

$50 

$4,  7.55 

$141 

$102 

$162 

$49 

$154 


Iowa. 


$19, 265 
$250 


181 

$3,260,088 

$66, 150 

$247,723 

$1,615,707 

$1,330,508 

197 

324 
$296,985 

48 
$81,170 

276 
$215,815 

216 
$188,560 

60 
$27,255 

3,049 

2,082 

2,404 

$1,244,762 

1,663 
$965,252 

594 
$268,856 

47 
$9,634 


1,775 
1,871 
1,578 
1,656 
1,639 
1,629 
1,711 
1,487 
1,642 
1,794 
1,741 
1,733 

807 
624 
708 
759 
760 
612 
660 
664 
730 
594 
776 
654 

53 
44 
47 
60 
47 
42 
44 
46 
47 
47 
48 
49 
29 
44 

662 

$411,653 

S03, 539 

$14, 101 

$310, 354 

$23,659 

$1,426,831 

$989, 896 

$129, 317 

$860, 579 

S43, 574 

526, 501 

$21,443 

$11,249 

5317,910 

516, 198 

$3, 889,  657 

$562,  368 


$18, 195 

""'$766 

'5126 


52,509,467 

$356, 575 

$219, 739 

541,533 

$199, 975 


Kansas. 


135 
$1,287,801 
$30,369 
$74, 435 
$569,860 
$513, 147 
146 

165 
$137, 464 

28 
$32, 414 

137 
$105,050 

104 
$88,950 

33 
$16, 100 

1,112 

737 

848 

$410,814 

602 
$344,227 

201 
$57, 267 

45 
$9,320 


622 
615 
600 
610 
585 
589 
570 
655 
680 
605 
630 
663 

222 
215 
204 
185 
193 
184 
181 
184 
192 
199 
219 
233 

41 

40 
46 
46 
52 
44 
42 
43 
44 
43 
48 
.j2 
11 
10 

382 

$201, 378 

$41,2.52 

$6,832 

$127,207 

526,087 

$552,883 

$445, 007 

518,801 

5426, 206 

S14, 495 

$8,864 

517,035 

51,814 

$59, 803 

$.5,854 

51,032,151 

$85,562 

$7, 943 

$1,311,902 

542, 787 

590,  538 

$12, 054 

$81, 365 


82 
$697,065 
$6,150 
$22,664 
$389,411 
$278,840 
96 

54 
$60,318 

7 
$12, 192 

57 
$48, 126 

47 
$44,772 

10 
$3,354 

592 

407 

453 

$205, 176 

333 

$174,121 

103 
$28,393 

17 
$2,661 


10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 


318 
326 
315 
330 
323 
332 
313 
318 
346 
355 
360 
361 

93 
90 
90 
99 
95 
103 
102 
108 
109 
108 
122 
117 

17 
17 
17 
17 
16 
18 
17 
17 
16 
18 
17 
17 
6 
7 

162 

$92, 979 

521,723 

S3, 210 

$63, 071 

54,975 

$2,54,  709 

5201,316 

$4,032 

$197,284 

$5, 893 

$3, 367 

$8,479 

5806 

$25,034 

$8,814 

$809,488 

$10,452 

5634,' sie' 

$23, 974 

$76, 648 

54,562 

559,225 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
.39 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
03 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
S3 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
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United  States. 

Alabama. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado. 

on 

Power: 

6,094 
61,239 

409 
15,565 

1,001 
6,136 

7 
91 

116 
275 

1,386 

4,848 

3 

11,144 

30,241 

4,080 

866 

36 
182 

1 

20 

5 
19 

4 
9 

14 

98 

279 
1,678 

2 
170 

12 
81 

73 
661 

3 
100 

1 

2 

9T 

99. 

Owned— 
Enginea— 
Steam- 
Number 

93 

94 

Gas  and  gasoline- 

95 

Horsepower 

96 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

97 

Horsepower 

98 

Water  motors- 
Number 

1 
1 

3 
5 

1 
2 

46 
92 

99 

Horsepower 

inn 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

ini 

"■": — ..— . 

102 

Other  power,  horsepower 

;;:;::;;;:;:;::;:::::::::;:: 

103 

Rented— 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

60 
142 

7 
9 

27 
98 

625 

1,407 

15 

174 
365 

104 

ins 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

106 

Trnmiflhed  to  other  flstahlishmftTits^  horsepower 

25 
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Connectient. 

Delaware. 

District  ol 
Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Tllinois. 

Indian  Ter- 
ritory. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

135 
964 

19 
261 

17 
100 

1 
12 

12 
58 

1 
15 

2 
5 

52 
350 

4 

75 

6 
46 

19 
110 

69 
431 

5 

176 

^6 

628 
9,447 

22 
1,988 

60 
283 

1 
60 

3 

11 

264 
1,036 

4 
6 

146 
2,278 

9 

724 

34 
364 

115 
741 

5 
118 

19 
98 

60 
302 

3 

90 
91 

92 

37      93 

5 

7 

1 
2 

18 

77 

94 

4-1                              04 

95 

1 

96 

9V 

1 
2 

4 
8 

134 

3 

7 

2 
16 

2 
4 

98 

! 

99 

100 

^9 

449 

lUl 

102 

164 

464 

115 

29 

11 
38 

91 

229 

17 
66 

64 
231 

5 
6 

2,172 

5,328 

751 

40 

3 

4 

328 

719 

14 

160 

495 

7 

5 

102 
184 

103 
104 
105 

5 

4 

1 

iU6 

i 
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Kentucky. 


Louisiana. 


Maine. 


Maryland. 


Massachu- 


Miehigan. 


(i7 
68 
69 
70 


7:i 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

SI 

82 

Ki 
Ki 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. : 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages ■ 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  dur- 
ing each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

J  une , 

July 

August 

September 

October 

■November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Becember 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Typecasting  and  typesetting  machines  used,  number 

Operators  of  typecasting  or  typesetting  machines  (included  in  wage- 
earners)  . 

Hand  compositors  (included  in  wage-earners) 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  ail  other  sundry  expenses 
not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work . . . , 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost 

Paper,  total  cost 

For  books  and  pamphlets  and  music 

For  job  printing 

Ink 


Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products,  aggregate  value 

Book  and  pamphlet  publications. 
Sheet  music  and  books  of  music. . 

Job  printing 

Bookbinding 

Blank  books 

Electrotyping,  engraving,  etc 

All  other  products 


100 
11,615,954 
J102, 620 
S114, 800 
$878,320 
S520, 214 


216 
$171,019 

29 
$56,771 

187 
$114,248 

157 
$101, 538 

30 
$12,710 

1,673 

1,136 

1,335 

$631, 844 


$534,978 

309 
$86, 195 

60 
$10, 671 


992 

958 

908 

884 

927 

919 

967 

1,000 

1,030 

1,019 

324 
316 
317 
301 
292 
280 
276 
293 
309 
340 
334 
326 

61 

61 
62 
60 
69 
59 
60 
60 
60 
60 
59 
59 
IS 
25 

414 

$172,210 

$38,868 

$8,602 

$116,999 

$7, 741 

$625,027 

$462, 675 

$7,110 

$455,665 

$23,239 

$5,  674 

$21, 161 

$3, 493 

$98,220 

$10, 565 

$1,896,362 

$42,903 


$1,357,553 
$90,985 
$110,921 
8157,  629 
$136,371 


62 

$733,939 

$21, 150 

$25, 500 

$477, 511 

$209,778 

62 


$92,925 

27 
$41, 580 

71 
$51, 345 

63 

$47, 737 


794 

632 

643 

$344, 858 

524 
$317,726 


$21,  456 

36 
$6, 677 


606 
514 
528 
516 
510 
489 
489 
497 
620 
667 
595 
657 

84 


90 


36 
36 
36 
35 
36 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
38 
31 
10 
23 

198 
$82,262 
$28,938 
$1,998 
$44,044 

$7,282 
$360,876 
$249, 643 


$249, 643 
$14,206 
$3, 195 
$10, 743 
$2,082 
$69, 224 
$1,782 
$1,081,081 
$11,000 


$824, 124 

$35,890 

S93, 173 

$1,250 

$116,644 


91 

$661,984 

$15, 380 

$65, 126 

$295, 373 

$176, 106 

96 

60 
$36,072 

9 
$9,976 

41 
$26, 096 

32 
$23,  518 


$2, 578 

519 

361 

426 

$194,868 

294 
$165,931 

127 
$38, 178 


4 
$749 


305 
306 
308 
295 
296 
299 
275 
275 
279 
286 
300 
304 

123 
137 
147 
131 
135 
130 
118 
117 
117 
121 
121 
127 

5 
3 
5 
3 
5 
3 
6 
3 
6 
3 
6 
3 
1 
2 

173 

$59,604 

$11,570 

$2,667 

$28, 009 

$17,468 

$206, 178 

$127,606 

$21,975 

$105,631 

$5,193 

$2,967 

$5,245 

$788 

$62,720 

$659 

$627,770 

$70,905 


$410,246 

$10,917 

$1,500 

$27,205 

$100,997 


142 

$1, 668, 640 

$30, 480 

$77,370 

$893, 624 

$567, 066 

156 

216 
$181,936 

37 
$60,362 

179 
$121,  574 

135 
$104, 705 

44 
$16, 869 

1,827 

1,165 

1,384 

$603,  507 

1,077 
$529, 298 

236 
$62,985 

71 
$11,224 


956 
963 
1,062 
1,093 
1,090 
1,090 
1,064 
1,076 
1,111 
1,121 
1,157 
1,152 

222 
217 
231 
236 
242 
233 
249 
234 
248 
235 
251 
234 


70 
69 
72 
76 
80 
73 
73 
72 
71 
28 
32 

494 

$197,428 

$56, 614 

$4,965 

$119, 163 

$16, 686 

$808,269 

$656,  618 

$27,280 

$628, 338 

$33, 592 

$14, 787 

$11,628 

$2,397 

$86,907 

$3,340 

$2,273,757 

$56,600 


$1,815,899 

$174,279 

$71, 464 

$2, 830 

$152, 795 


601 

$10,758,744 

$398,778 

$701, 316 

$4,698,803 

$4,969,847 

639 

1,164 
$1, 112, 185 

94 
$215,463 

1,060 
$896,722 

682 
$706, 628 

378 
$190, 094 

7,487 

5,114 

6,111 

33, 431, 269 

4,270 
$2,707,963 

1,729 
$702,032 

112 
$21,274 


4,265 
■4,221 
4,342 
4,337 
4,315 
4,227 
4,094 
4,037 
4,169 
4,332 
4,441 
4,460 

1,657 
1,620 
1,738 
1,786 
1,768 
1,856 
1,683 
1,694 
1,627 
1,804 
1,794 
1,822 

102 
102 
107 
104 
104 
109 
114 
119 
121 
122 
122 
118 
45 
58 

2,428 

$2,643,120 

$287, 299 

$54, 129 

$1,132,974 

$1,168,718 

$3, 368, 502 

$2,454,99-7 

$557,964 

$1,897,043 

$135,856 

$33,347 

$109, 147 

$11,462 

$610, 637 

$13, 156 

$12,880,511 

$3,567,477 

$439, 338 

$7,649,169 

$262, 121 

$304,003 

$60, 419 

$697, 984 


247 

$3,090,103 

$101,096 

$172, 434 

$1,496,567 

$1,320,006 

301 

359 
$312,627 

61 
$86, 462 


$226, 165 

228 
$189,629 


$36, 636 

2,814 

1,884 

2,264 

$1,090,8M 

1,631 
$915,868 

578 
$166,754 

65 
$9,197 


'  1,627 

1,639 
1,645 
1,645 
1,683 
1,671 
1,650 
1,584 
1,617 
1,630 
1,625 
1,666 

578 
568 
588 
564 
566 
566 
542 
562 
597 
606 
596 
606 

56 
54 

57 
54 
58 
56 
56 
56 
64 
63 
52 
64 
22 
33 

652 
$680, 142 
$89,322 
$21,512 
$391,639 

$77, 669 

$1, 318, 681 

$1,012,383 

$111,388 

$900,996 

$53,070 

$19,686 

$36,282 

$4, 126 

$181,238 

$12,996 

$3,962,967 

$341,386 


$2,740,812 

$425, 192 

$210,311 

$92,314 

$162,952 
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Minnesota. 

1 
Mississippi 

Missouri. 

I    Montana. 

Nebraska. 

i 

New  Hamp 
{        shire. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

North 
Carolina. 

1        North 
1      Dakota. 

Ohio. 

179 

21 

317 

t 

70 

S925,  729 

-i             .520,500 

-1             .547,150 

S4h7,0,54 

•5371,02,5 

7h 

.. 





J2, 489, 295 

(49,946 

$171,257 

51,174,246 

SI,  093, 846 

189 

$126, 135 
$23,850 
$12,900 
$62,400 
$26,985 
28 

$6,624,829 

$137,800 

S2.i2, 100 

S2,.Sil,651 

S3,  423,  27t 

28b 

?.S'!.99il 




S30,2u4 

y 

5211,245 

S:i,im 

57,350 

$135, 430 

565, 465 

60 

232 

$3,759,679 

$248, 435 

8823,695 

$1,570,518 

$1,117,031 

263 

1,  73S 

$41,. 571, 273 

$1,061,081 

$1,935,127 

$16,083,940 

$22,491,119 

1,843 

o5 

$271,311 

55,050 

$5,800 

8197,  4.30 

$63,031 

60 

10 

8106,274 

8100 

8400 

$68,100 

837,674 

13 

532 

$9,188,564 

$228,432 

$871, 551 

54,117,684 

53,970,897 

562 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

535 
$330,783 

57 

9 
$7,7W 

1 

811 
$944,312 

141 
$318,  499 

'                        1.70 
Se2o,  SL! 

500 

$o51.9.52 

170 
$73,861 

3 
S4,«)U 

79 
$83,465 

13 
$14,017 

250 
$224,051 

4,350 
$4,566,535 

38 
828,711 

16 
516,540 

862 
$870,583 

8 
9 

$103,814 

478 

$500 

;          $3,000 

15 

S2i,by2 

1 
5936 

21 
$59,595 

393 
$1,064,415 

7 
$6,330 

2 
$2,000 

150 
$277,091 

10 
11 

$226,969 
415 

57, 204 

1 

$l,.Nr(l 

64 
$61,773 

12 
513,081 

229 
$164,456 

3,957 
$3,602,120 

31 
$22,381 

14 
$14,540 

712 
$593,492 

12 
13 

$198,378 

63 
$28,591 

$.5.  .V?^ 

3 

$1,684 

,              $1,S«1 

50 
$54,304 

14 
$7,469 

$10,  429 

6 
$2,652 

175 
$139,378 

64 
825,078 

2,681 
$2,854,362 

1,270 
$647,  7.58 

26 
$20,136 

5 
$2,245 

11 
$12,972 

3 
$1,668 

509 
$514,566 

203 
$78,926 

14 
15 

10 

17 

2,209 

1,491 

1,776 

$996,342 

78 

73 

73 

$40,401 

5.S.39 

4,  ii.r 

4,  S24 
52,  a»i.  t.>S2 

70 

51 

58 

$42,654 

766 

528 

645 

$359,054 

214 

136 

161 

580,430 

2,257 

1,515 

1,844 

$1,024,868 

25,259 

18, 181 

21,280 

512,885,728 

330 

244 

268 

$114,771 

69 

01 

03 

$42,492 

6,998 

5,194 

5,937 

83,000,970 

18 
19 
20 
21 

1,263 
$804,485 

60 

$36,597 

3,427 
S2,1.56,.S73 

42 
$35,374 

507 
$318,226 

116 
$63,751 

1,345 
5858,996 

17, 073 
$11,416,530 

213 
5101,224 

60 
5-37,914 

4,281 
82,519,256 

22 
23 

483 
$186,919 

$2,44S 

1,1S4 
$395,896 

13 
$6,220 

123 

538,000 

42 
$16,283 

433 
$152,885 

3,966 
$1,419,650 

38 
$11,044 

12 
$4,370 

1,.526 
54.58, 516 

24 
25 

30 
$4,938 

$1,356 

;                             213 

$41,413 

3 
$1,060 

15 
$2,828 

3 
$396 

66 
$12,987 

241 
549,348 

17 
$2,503 

1 
8208 

130 
523,198 

26 
27 

1,251 
1,240 
1,265 
1,272 
1,249 
1,215 
1,202 
1,236 
1,280 
1,300 
1,316 
1,330 

58 
58 
58 
58 
58 
58 
60 
61 
61 
62 
64 
64 

3,419 
3,447 
3,429 
3,393 
3,380 
3,361 
3,346 
3,360 
3,405 
3,461 
3,566 
3,557 

46 
46 
40 
40 
42 
40 
40 
40 
41 
41 
44 
44 

510 
518 
512 
515 
507 
502 
477 
473 
600 
520 
520 
628 

121 
123 
123 
118 
109 
104 
103 
108 
111 
118 
124 
130 

1,306 
1,336 
1,321 
1,294 
1,313 
1,312 
1,306 
1,323 
1,377 
1,388 
1,4.37 
1,427 

17,381 
17,313 
17,313 
17,373 
16,890 
16, 339 
15,896 
15,828 
16,824 
17, 735 
17,939 
18,045 

219 
219 
218 
212 
205 
204 
19b 
197 
205 
223 
230 
228 

49 
49 
48 
50 
51 
51 
61 
51 
61 
49 
50 
60 

4,308 
4,284 
4,306 
4,275 
4,202 
4,177- 
4,116 
4,146 
4,276 
4,371 
4,443 
4,468 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

495 
466 
471 
482 
481 
44S 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

1,167 
1.1.55 
1,118 
1,100 
1,129 
1,1.56 

17 
17 
11 
11 
11 
11 

132 
132 
132 
133 
123 
112 

46 
47 
45 
34 
31 
31 

354 
395 
371 
338 
367 
394 

3,925 
3,922 
3,937 
3,928 
3,905 
3,939 

42 
42 
37 
38 
36 
34 

12 
12 

li 
12 
12 

1,586 
1,538 
1,536 
1,470 
1,440 
1  446 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

449 
443 

5 
6 

1,146 
1,170 

11 
11 

100 
103 

27 
29 

425 
484 

3,794 
3,711 

30 
33 

12 
12 

1,363 
1,416 

46 

47 

483 

6 

1,236 

11 

113 

39 

629 

3,923 

34 

12 

1,500 

48 

626 

6 

1,272 

11 

125 

54 

510 

4,221 

40 

12 

1,570 

49 

5'M 

6 

1,312 

17 

134 

60 

560 

4,151 

42 

12 

1,682 

50 

533 

6 

1,247 

17 

137 

61 

469 

4,236 

48 

12 

1,765 

51 

29 

196 

3 

16 

3 

65 

252 

15 

1 

122 

52 

24 

202 

3 

16 

3 

69 

245 

10 

1 

136 

53 

■^ 

206 

3 

16 

3 

65 

235 

16 

139 

54 

27 

208 

3 

14 

3 

59 

235 

17 

1 

121 

55 

30 

7 

210 

3 

14 

3 

71 

236 

18 

1 

124 

56 

29 

7 

215 

3 

14 

3 

65 

236 

15 

1 

124 

57 

33 

7 

221 

3 

12 

2 

67 

233 

14 

1 

114 

58 

32 

7 

225 

3 

13 

2 

57 

247 

17 

1 

125 

59 

38 

7 

221 

3 

17 

3 

73 

236 

16 

1 

132       60 

31 

,     7 

219 

3 

If. 

3 

71 

244 

20 

1 

120       61 

30 

7 

220 

3 

Hi 

4 

70 

239 

20 

1 

144       62 

30 

7 

213 

3 

16  1 

4 

70 

254 

20 

1 

133 

63 

33 

1 

57 

1 

12 



23 

486 

8 

2 

S3 

64 

54 

2 

88 

2 

15 

30 

634 

11 

3 

12S 

65 

590 

30 

1,625 

33 

224 

91 

594 

6,676 

126 

23 

2,140 

66 

$400,984 

S8.583 

$1,382,688 

$7,622 

$183,7.55 

$18,723 

5441,380 

513,403,480 

823,356 

517,558 

51,714,8.59 

67 

$83,130 

$31507 

8199,484 

$5,176 

$30,'J26 

$8,301 

554, 5HS 

51,267,024 

58,836 

55,784 

5230,042 

68 

$13,149 

$770 

$19,717 

$464 

$5,148 

5889 

519,1.52 

.564,329 

52,564 

.5733 

544,937 

69 

$187,148 

$4,306 

$874,583 

$1,982 

$123,481 

89,073 

5341,347 

56,029,095 

$11,430 

810,366 

51,038,277 

70 

$117,557   . 

$288,904 
$3,079,128 

$24,200 
5387,1X10 

$460 

526  173 

56,043,032 
$12,315,243 

8526 

8675 

5401,603 
53.794,404 

71 

$968,864 

$39,'662' 

$37;.5.3.5' 

$66,337 

51,204,391 

$118,569 

851,1.51 

72 

$678,817 

$32,676 

$2,306,539 

$32,792 

$321,0.32 

$49,282 

$969,057 

59,082,397 

596,956 

542,494 

53,025,481  1     73 

$87,048 

$2,200 

$164,127    . 
$2,142,412 

$7,200 

$9,622 
$39,660 

522,635 

52,134,792 

57,755 

82,170 

5348,689       74 

$591,769 

$30,476 

$32,' 792' 

$313,832 

5946, 422 

56,947,605 

889,201 

540,324 

52,676,792 

75 

$42,022 

$856 

$93,366 

$1,166 

$11,737 

$1,521 

-556,034 

5619,632 

83,556 

$1,508 

5156,003 

76 

$7,225 

$912 

$35,840 

$83 

$5,786 

$1,302 

524,215  ; 

5122,712 

52,213 

565 

842,412 

77 

$32,924 

$1,171 

$58,641 

$1,876 

$12,902 

$3,505 

516,195 

5347,564 

54,664 

$1,541 

875,967 

78 

$6,895 

$319 

$11,184 

$380 

$1,265 

$328 

54,846 

575,100 

5658 

555 

814,943 

79 

$197,271 

$2,831 

$554,080 

$896 

$28,2,32 

$9,376 

8127,178 

$2,041,282 

59,208 

84,640 

8450,535  '     80 

$3,710 

$237 

$19,478 

$342 

$6,146 

81,023 

56,867 

526,496 

51,314 

5848 

529,063        81 

$3,406,129 

$115,817 

$9,864,352 

$118,675 

$1,272,137 

5242,969 

$3,618,254 

$52,229,011 

8391,409 

51.58,206 

511.798,271        82 

$834,930 

$10,080 

$1,155,124 

$133,400  I 

$45,695 

8106,154 

515,823,372 

842,519 

810,890 

81,570,111       ,S3 

$25    .. 

$257,317 

52,426,6.55    . 

8271,241  ,     84 
88,676,189       85 

$2,119,538 

""$9i,"368' 

$6,459,133 

""$iiii557V 

■si,'656,'687' ' 

"'"$i66,'6i4'  ' 

"'52,'7,5i;.34.5' 

528,188,474 

'" "5305,' 183 '  ' 

Si6s,'986' 

$181,363 

$5,996 

S330,843    . 

$31,800  ; 
$15,725 
$32,995 
58,130 

$21,350 
$1,500 
$7  000 

8151,700 

57,200 

823,061 

$578,794 

51,901,745 
8749,133 
5899,916 

529,700 
810,572 
5700    . 

54,360 
532,000 

5309,358  '    86 

$46,773  :.. 

$652,755    . 

5623,053       87 

$17,943  1 
$205,557  1 

$266' 

$8,183 

$162,905 
$846,275 

$6,' 666" 

$1,118 

5218,261  1     ss 

51,410 

52,239,716 

82,735 

$i,m 

5230,058  1 

89 

806 


MANUFACTURES. 

Table  79.— BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING  (INCLUDING  MUSIC)- 


Kentucky. 

Louisiana.. 

Maine. 

Marylajid. 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Michigan. 

<in 

Power: 

NnTnh<=»T  of  PRt(i.h|is>iTTip.Tit-s  rp.pnrt.ing 

76 
1,091 

3 

370 

9 
26 

48 
294 

64 
301 

7 
61 

9 
24 

112 
802 

6 

153 

31 
339 

463 
3,590 

35 
831 

15 
271 

191 
1,775 

9 

384 

35 
168 

<ti 

P5> 

Owned— 

Engines- 
Steam— 

Pf 

tl 

Gas  and  gasoline — 
NnmnfiT 

11 
65 

<)■; 

96 

Water  wheels- 



98 

Water  motors- 

3 
4 

7 
96 

6 
20 

1 
3 

10 

15 

10 
26 

25 
108 

W 

inn 

Electric  motors- 

61 
222 

101 

Horsepower ..... 

102 

103 

Rented— 

Electric  motors- 
Number  ..,., 

142 

694 

1 

102 
239 

64 

189 

7 

162 

253 

39 

10 

581 

1,954 

400 

146 

319 

932 

69 

2 

104 

Horsepower ... 

106 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 

PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 
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Unnesota. 

Misaisaippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

North 
Carolina. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

132 
8S6 

14 
fil 

2 

18 

4 

7 

255 
4,016 

26 
1,460 

25 
93 

8 
40 

61 
169 

1 
15 

11 
43 

39 
127 

4 

17 

2 
5 

161 
1,910 

35 
1,144 

29 
98 

1,090 
13,020 

77 
3,347 

217 
1,200 

2 
22 

18 
36 

221 

668 

3 

1,894 

6,923 

1,831 

312 

35 
163 

2 
17 

8 
39 

7 
56 

436 
6,400 

27 
1,729 

113 
783 

1 
2 

10 
31 

76 
785 

90 
91 

92 

93 

3 
8 

94 

95 

96 

97 

3 
10 

1 

4 

8 

1 
3 

93 
201 

3 
6 

98 

99 

295 
819 



100 
101 

610 

863 

5 

10 
26 

530 
1,644 

22 
40 

125 
411 

33 

95 
2 

162 
433 
31 
25 

33 
101 

30 
66 

900 

1,946 

124 

76 

102 

103 
104 
105 

65 

3 

lUtt 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  79.— BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING  (IINULUDING  MIJ8IC)- 


Oklahoma. 


Number  oX  establishments. 
Capital,  total 


Land. 


Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  offlcials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations- 
Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages; 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over—* 

Average  number , 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages '. , 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number , 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during 
each  month ; 
Men  16  3'ears  and  over — 

January 

February , 

March '. , 

April 

May 

June L 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December .' 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December .- . . . 

Children  under  16  years- 
January 

February 

March 

April 


June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Typecasting  and  typesett'ng  machines  used,  number 

Operators  of  typecasting  or  typesetting  machines  (included  in  wage-earners) , . . 

Hand  compositors  (included  in  wage-earners) 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Kent  of  ofBees,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not  hith- 
erto included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost 

Paper,  total  cost 

For  books  and  pamphlets  and  music 

For  Job  printing 

Ink. 


Fuel _ 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products,  aggregate  value 

Book  and  pamphlet  publications. 
Sheet  music  and  boolcs  of  music. . 

Job  printing 

Bookbinding 

Blank  books 

Electrotypmg,  engraving,  etc 

All  other  products" 


16 

$109, 168 

$1,500 

$600 

$54, 480 

$62,688 

19 

6 
SO,  181 


6 
$6, 181 

4 

$4, 614 

2 
$1, 667 

79 

56 

63 

$35, 278 

44 
$29,688 


$4,116 


10 

$1,  574 


29 

$17, 766 

$6,621 

S439 

$11, 174 

$632 
$44,992 

$28, 715 


$28, 716 

$802 

$837 

$1, 628 

$243 

$9, 999 

$2,708 

$143, 906 


$131, 548 


$12, 358 


Oregon. 


53 

$666, 392 

$3,060 

$4,960 

$349,806 

$207, 686 

66 

68 
$68,010 

19 
$36,150 

39 
$31,860 

29 
$26, 280 

10 
$5, 680 

362 

269 

302 

$209, 759 

260 
$193,694 

42 
$16,065 


281 
278 
260 
264 
251 
246 
229 
233 
248 
266 
286 
290 

42 
44 
47 
44 
41 
41 
38 
39 
46 
41 
42 


2 
4 
146 
$79,903 
$23, 396 
$2, 430 
$61,727 

$2,350 

$252, 861 

$219, 109 

$350 

$218, 769 

$6, 969 

$1,642 

$7,618 

$1,234 

$16, 189 

sno 

$764,807 
$16,060 


$582, 779 
$64, 100 
$32, 678 
$12, 100 
$57, 100 


Pennsylvania.  |  Rhode  Island. 

I 


South 
Caroling. 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed  a  s  follows:  Book  and  job— Nevada,  2; 
Michigan,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  New  Jersey,  1;  Tennessee,  1. 


872 

$18,243,489 

$685,966 

$766, 683 

$7,491,116 

$9,409,826 

1,032 

1,838 
$1,673,277 

136 
$337,904 

1,702 
$1,335,373 

1,175 
$1,143,862 

627 
$191,  621 

10, 629 

7,800 

8,878 

$4,642,050 

6,273 
$3,801,496 

2.158 
$664;  399 

447 
$76,155 


6,318 
6,321 
6,367 
6.310 
6;247 
6,139 
5,921 
5,882 
6,157 
6,435 
6,500 
6,6.'9 

2,138 
2,109 
2,138 
2,087 
2,063 
2,128 
2,049 
2,010 
2,109 
2,292 
2,366 
2,407 

423 
428 
428 
433 
431 
431 
461 
448 
466 
477 
483 
466 
126 
176 
2,865 

$3,516,680 

$464,  449 

$26, 204 

$1,839,636 

$1,186,391 

$5, 882, 623 

$4,641,301 

$838,  392 

$3, 702, 909 

$203, 404 

$54, 755 

$105,060 

$24,832 

$926, 393 

$26,888 

$19, 474, 369 

$4, 88C,  740 

$408,  .556 

$12, 223,  388 

$676, 899 

$451,773 

$257, 078 

$569,936 


79 

$925,372 

$33,6.50 

$26,250 

$476, 167 

$390, 406 


125 
$137,402 

11 
$29, 400 

114 
$108,002 

67 

$84,281 

47 
$23,721 

864 

626 

713 

$360,790 

507 
$300,359 


$57, 621 

18 
$2,910 


512 
501 
492 
491 
611 
605 
495 
493 
507 
623 
622 
632 

192 
180 
177 
193 
186 
190 
187 
189 
184 
195 
192 
192 

IS 

17 

17 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

19 

19 

7 

6 

261 

$129, 171 

$33,538 

$2,562 

.  $82,714 

$10, 357 

$434, 224 

$270,012 

$10, 284 

$259, 728 

$10, 084 

$2,689 

$11, 168 

$2,894 

$132, 712 

$4,765 

$1,289,080 

$76, 435 


$934, 421 
$67,619 
$18, 600 
$77, 600 

$116, 106 


23 

$259,066 

$5,000 

$8,815 

$139,061 

8106,200 

28 

17 
$16,310 

4 
$6,230 

13 
$10,080 

12 
$9,560 

1 
$620 

193 

146 

152 

$62,013 

103 
$60,647 

41 
$10, 602 


$864 


101 
105 
104 
102 
96 
94 
100 
100 
102 
107 
114 
111 

45 
46 
43 
36 
38 


43 
44 
42 
41 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


4 
74 
$12,290 
$3,797 
$1,446 
$7,048 


$68, 486 
$52,945 


$62,946 

$1, 482 

$266 

$2,372 

$240 

$8,577 

$2,604 

$193,606 


$184, 100 
$6,006 
$3,000 


New  Mexico,  3.    Music— California,  1;  Georgia,  1;  Indiana,  2;  Iowa,  2' 


$500  I 
Maryland,  1; 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 
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South  Dakota. 


Tennessee. 


Texas. 


7 
tl25,399 
S2.000 
SS.OOO 
$49,401 
$65,998 
& 

17 
$13,209 

1 
$1,200 

16 
$12,009 

10 
$9,110 


$2,899 

57 

51 

55 

$34,798 

48 
$32,473 

6 
$2,169 

1 
$156 


23 

$14, 918 

$3,658 

$604 

$10, 181 

$475 
$39,887 
$31, 839 


$31,839 

$773 

$1,450 

$1, 919 

$179 

83,216 

$511 

$116,436 

$1,500 


$91,912 
$10, 126 

$9,000 
■   $1,098 

$2,800 


77 

$971,009 

$36,000 

$67,200 

$498,567 

$369,242 


IL'S 

$141,968 

25 
$50,860 

103 
$91,108 

91 
$S4,244 

12 
S6,S64 

1,105 

So2 

mi 

$523, 572 


$465,2ij0 

205 
$48,535 


$6,7 


747 
754 
740 
706 
694 
673 
669 
673 
703 
74.9 
771 
785 

207 
203 
200 
197 
191 
185 
189 
199 
209 
219 
228 
233 

39 
39 
35 
36 
35 
32 
35 
33 
35 
39 
41 
45 
16 
19 
311 

$153,478 

$3:^,948 

$6,  .550 

$111,480 

$1,500 

$611, 836 

$504,391 

$.325 

$504,066 

$23,928 

$.5,604 

$14, 210 

$2,268 

$44,4.50 

$16, 985 

$1,675,405 

$7,225 


$1,130,972 

$163,575 

$88,610 

$117,478 

$163,461 

22917— MFG  1905- 


Utah. 


138 

$1,946,233 

S,"il,bJO 

S7b,070 

S'.a7,i:i 

SSSl, 1U2 
165 


S19S.  b25 

17 
S35,;'b0 

201 
5162,  U45 

206 
$141,733 


S20,'.I12 

1,4S7 

1,020 

1.212 

STlU.4o2 

958 
$644,865 

204 
$62,755 

50 
$8,832 


Vennont. 


27 

$253, 647 

$9, 100 

$6,000 

$137,966 

$100, 581 

31 

28 
$28,005  I 

i 
$4,200  I 

26  I 
$23,  ^UJ  , 

19 
$20,809 

7 

$2,996 

209 

149 

169 

$102,915 

134 
$93,637 

24 
$7,265 

11 
$2,113 


963 

954 

967 

955 

937 

916 

903 

897 

941 

1,015 

1,019 

1,029 

208 
204 
192 
190 
185 
188 
205 
206 
218 
217 
218 
217 

49 

52 
51 
49 
50 
53 
50 
49 
60 
47 
51 
49 
16 
2ii 
409 

$312,  702 
$60,  -Vir, 
$11,379 

$201, 316 

$39,  .502 
$747,  647 
$504,  909 

'"'$s64,'969' 

$17, 0fi6 

8U,  250 

SIS,. 5.30 

«3,  789 

$192, 455 

.54,648 

$2, 375, 393 

$0,500 

$.34. 100 

$1,432,006 

S1&5,  .547 

S20o,  261 

S.39,  391 

$472, 588 

I— FT  3— 08- 


142 
134 
137 
136 
136 
134 
122 
122 
128 
130 
141 
147 

26 
25 
20 
23 
28 
23 
22 
21 
26 
24 
25 
25 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

13 

1 

2 

79 

,?3l ,  nri9 

ss,  X.!.-, 

Si.:jt2 

51.5,  704 

$5,070 

$107, 463 

S-SO,  446 

$1, 120 

$85,326 

$3, 435 

$740 

$4,228 

S452 

$12,007 

$155 

$332,  693 

$6,300 


$265, 878 
$22,400 
$22,  .5.50 
S3,  698 
$11,867 


40 
$173, 641 
$1,676 
$4, 475 
$99, 371 
$68, 120 
47 

12 
$11,949 


Virginia. 


12 

$11,949 


10 
$11,081 


217 

138 

160 

$68,549 

133 
$60,423 

27 
$8,126 


138 
153 
148 
126 
121 
117 
117 
116 
123 
138 
147 
152 

24 
30 
29 
25 
28 
23 
26 


28 


$25,980 

$7,357 

$842 

$16, 695 

$1,086 
$76, 182 
$67, 329 


$07,  329 

SL',  211 

$1,215 

82. 209 

?3i>l 

SI,  iV) 

.Vjirl 

$230,  "id 

$1,200 


$226,448 

$3, 325 

$600 

SIO 

$5,150 


Washington. 


West 
Virginia. 


103 

$1,921,465 

$45, 580 

$97,034 

$675, 369 

$1,103,482 

125 

180 
$148, 360 

19 
$31,630 

■      161 
$116,730 

113 
$99,022 

48 
$17, 7US 

1,212 

831 

995 

$421, 651 

707 
$356,652 

260 

$61,980 

* 

28 

$4,019 


697 
704 
711 
745 
736 
733 
665 
666 


711 
720 

257 
251 
250 
268 
267 
2W 
241 
230 
20-1 
2.58 
268 
282 

25 

26 

36 

26 

27 

26 

27 

27 

28 

29 

29 

30 

25 

43 

414 

$175,  782 

$20, 793 

810, 103 

$90, 154 

$18, 732 

$5.3.S,  196 

$442,  .501 

$74, 049 

8308, 4.52 

Sir,,  353 

,$.5,  636 

$14, 073 

$1,910 

$.-,2,lfl6 

.$■1,487 

$1,. 5.55, 91^2 

S:S1,317 

S.'iS,  727 

$959, 5,^2 

$07,875 

S8(.,813 

SI, 435 

$70,213 


101 

$845, 678 

$6,550 

$3, 100 

$527,494 

$308, 534 

111 

122 
$90,703 

20 
$32,160 

102 
$58,543 


$54,262 

13 
$4,281 

707 

473 

635 

$394,019 

459 
$367,287 

67 
$24,672 


$2,060 


460 
450 
452 
456 
453 
453 
461 
437 
452 
465 
485 
484 

71 
71 
67 
65 
66 
73 
66 
65 
66 
66 
63 


12 

25 

209 

$162,684 

$44,996 

$4,644 

$80,833 

$32, 312 

$.317,411 

$240, 180 

$965 

$239,215 

$11,079 

$1,224 

$13,599 

$2,323 

$46,236 

$2,770 

$1,239,832 

$70, 358 


$974,273 
$30, 320 
$67,700 
$22,  337 
$74,844 


37 

$278,064 

$17,600 

$46, 550 

$150,060 

$63,854 

32 

16 
$14,518 

6 
$7,320 

10 
$7,198 

10 

$7,198 


Wisconsin. 


Wyoming. 


238 

154 

193 

$93,231 

118 
$73,601 

63 
$17,047 

12 
$2,583 


118 
111 
115 
113 
111 
111 
105 
109 
127 
131 
133 
132 

64 
57 
64 
64 
64 
58 
54 
56 
65 


12 

13 

10 

10 

8 

15 

84 

$24,049 

$6,658 

$2, 115 

$13,226 

$2,150 

$69, 697 

$58,490 

$1,100 

$57,390 

S2, 610 

$1,996 

$976 

$443 

$4,181 

$1, 101 

$291, 639 

$11,500 

$350 

S2.5-l.076 

.5211,0:58 

$14,4.50 

$1.50 

$5,075 


131 

$1,561,736 

$42,750 

$56,668 

$941, 172 

$622,146 

126 

198 
$182,601 


$73,333 

149 
$109,268 

* 

118 
$97,612 

31 
$11,756 

1,382 

1,007 

1,165 

$643,799 

871 
$478,772 

209 
$51, 193 

86 
$13,834 


881 
867 
875 
867 
876 
854 
833 
827 
847 
894 
914 
917 

204 
195 
202 
198 
189 
185 
220 
206 
209 
234 
218 
248 

87 
87 
87 
81 
80 
78 
87 
89 
87 
87 
85 
85 
18 
22 
452 

$252,608 

$56,887 

$5,325 

$150, 854 

$39, 542 

$637, 669 

$602,421 

$14,721 

$487,700 

$30,890 

$11,284 

$17,647 

83,069 

$68, 690 

$3, 068 

$2,002,705 

$168, 170 

S29S 

$1,  039, 943 

.S49,  050 

$65, 917 

$10,250 

$68,471 


3 

$24,157 
$2,500 
$3,500 

$14, 443 

$3,714 

3 

1 

$1,200 


1 

$1,200 

1 
$1,200 


AU  other 
etates.i 


16 

7 

9 

$7,669 

6 
$6,201 


$1,368 


1 
2 

5 

$2,160 

.$540 

$172 

$1,448 


$6,603 
$5,080 


$5,080 
$104 

$84 
$184 

$60 

S.542 

$.519 

$21, 524 


Sill,  780 
81,772 
$2,900  I 


17 
$67,130 
$1,900 
$4,600 
$26,553 
$35,077 
17 

10 
$4,299 


10 
$4,299 

4 
$1,989 

6 
$2,310 

22 

14 

17 

$7,809 

16 
$7,601 


1 
$208 


9 

$44,  .5 12 

.52,048 

$310 

$14,941 

$27,213 

$9,587 

$0,  201 

$332 

$5,929 

S221 

S299 

$177 

$27 

SI, C7S 

S927 

$105,001 


$07,70,9 
S2S,  232 


10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
IS 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23, 

24 
25 

26 
27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
80 
87 


$8, 000       89 


810 


MANUFACTURES. 

Table  79.— BOOK  AND  JOB  FEINTING  (INCLUDING  MUSIC)- 


Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Permsylvania. 

Rhode  Island. 

South 
Carolina. 

in 

Power; 

Nninhpr  nf  pqtfl.hlishTnpnts  rppnrfiTig 

H 
63 

44 
250 

624 
5,689 

72 
1,5SD 

185 
1,093 

57 
356 

4 
39 

3 
16 

2 

5 

2 

6 

12 
62 

91 

Q'? 

Owned— 

Engines — 
Steam— 

NnmhpT 

93 

94 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

1 
2 

3 

7 

1 
2 

IS 

Horsepower. .        .  .             

9fi 

Water  wheels- 
Number .... 

97 

9R 

Water  motors — 

7 
14 

19 

128 
2/6 

99 

Horsppower. .  • 

inn 

Electric  motors- 
Number.  .  . 

ini 

in? 

Other  power,  horsepower 

in.s 

Eented— 

Electric  motors— 

24 
61 

52 
229 

612 

1,981 

640 

60 

92 
290 

13 
60 

in4 

ins 

infi 

■FnmiHhpd  tn  other  psta.hl  iqh-mpTitfl,  hnrqppnwPT 
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Soutli  Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Wasliington. 

Wpst 
Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 

All  other 
states. 

5 

57 

&4 
643 

6 

253 

9 
50 

104 
705 

2 

19 
9li 

23 

7S 

32 

!^'J 

1 
10 

73 
55-1 

7 
91 

10 
92 

71 
339 

1 
60 

33 

10-1 

2 
4 

18 
133 

112 
1,011 

0 

231 

.34 
316 

3 
9 

3 

8 

91 

91 

1 
6 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

94 

95 

96 

97 

1              

.». 

3 
1 

7 
16 

5 

7 

2 
2 

6 
19 

2 

11 

3 

4 

in 

24 

9R 

99 

7 
28 

inn 

ini 



in? 

6 
51 

S3 

311 

1 

19 

195 
533 

1 

27 
71) 

26 
61 

104 
364 

136 
297 

14 
27 

145 

409 

27 

47 

3 
2 

3 

6 

103 
104 

ins 

106 

812 


MANUFACTURES. 

Table  80.— NEWSPAPEES  AND  PERIODICALS— DETAILED 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements ,. 

Cash  and  sundries , 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations- 
Number  

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries _ 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women- 
Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 


Children  under  16  years^ 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during 
each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over- 
January 

February.  .■. 

March 

April 

May 

June ■. 

July 

August 

September , 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 


June 

July 

August 

September 

'October 

'  November 

December 

Children  under  10  years^ 

January 

February 

March 

April 


wage- 


June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Typecasting  and  typesetting  machines  used,  number 

Operators    of    typecasting    or    typesetting    machines  (included 
earners) . 

Hand  compositors  (included  in  wage-earners) 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes '. 

Rent  of  oflices.interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not  hith- 
erto included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost 

Pifper,  total  cost 

For  newspapers — 

Pounds . .  .* 

Cost 

For  periodicals — 

Pounds 

Cost .' 

For  books  and  pamphlets 

For  job  printing 

Ink. 


United  States. 


Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

F  ro  igh  t '. 

Products,  aggregate  value 

Newspapers  and  periodicals,  total  value. 

Advertising 

Subscriptions  and  sales 


18, 033 

$239,505,949 

816,248,512 

$26, 118, 122 

$93,692,564 

$103,546,761 

18,044 

48, 781 
$47,127,711 

2,729 
$6,497,263 

46, 052 
$40,630,448 

36,048 
$35,954,926 

10,004 
$4,676,522 

111,467 

89,775 

96,857 

$59,821,488 

76,807 
$53,910,791 

17,528 
$5,512,061 

2,522 
$398,636 


76,648 
76,  456 
76, 869 
76, 636 
76, 457 
75, 950 
76, 306 
75, 418 
76,686 
77,868 
78, 409 
79,092 

17,847 
17, 645 
17, 693 
17, 535 
17,227 
ie,«47 
16,666 
16, 850 
17,414 
17, 806 
18, 117 
18, 539 

2,401 
2,464 
2,491 
2,494 
2,507 
2, 536 
2,562 
2,570 
2,545 
2,645 
2.538 
2, 651 
0,793 
8,842 

40,708 

$67,035,238 

$4, 416, 166 

$1,215,387 

$45,786,014 

$10,219,081 
$70, 354, 474 
$68, 964, 241 

1, 486,  623, 834 
$34, 479, 331 

335,005,996 

$12,759,444 

$2,222,791 

$9,602,075 

$2, 183,  486 

$1,402,171 

$1,492,525 

.$400,7.53 

$5. 240, 259 

$011,039 

$309,301,8.54 

$250, 810, 282 

$145, 517, 591 

$111,298,691 


Alabama. 


184 

$1,080,626 

$67,615 

$87,630 

$620,847 

$304,634 

199 

■  240 
$213,946 

21 
$39,974 

219 
$173,972 

194 
$163, 101 

25 
$10,871 

641 

610 

642 

$278,698 


$266,293 


33 
$8,004 

29 
$4,.401 


492 
473 
474 
479 
473 
470 
473 
471 
481 
486 
493 
496 

33 
33 
32 
33 
31 
33 
36 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 

28 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
26 
31 
34 
34 
33 
48 
61 

331 

$227,167 

$16,906 

$6,831 

$171,349 

$32,021 
$200,732 
$223, 359 

5,790,174 
$158,221 

485,895 

$4,982 

$2,039 

$67,517 

$8, 141 

80,001 

$12,:547 

S3, 146 

S8, 400 

S6, 219 

$1,407,078 

$1, 224, 762 

$779,  416 

$445, 3!6 


Arkansas. 


46 

$340,651 

$23,225 

$31,717 

$182, 309 

$103,400 

35 

39 

$48,636 

4 
$5,800 

35 
$42,836 


$38,656 

5 
$4,180 

191 

154 

155 

$136,058 

136 
$128,636 

10 
$5,693 


$1, 729 


131 

126 
126 
124 
128 
129 
131 
136 
141 
147 
159 
156 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


0 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
16 

71 

$37,028 

$7,220 

$2,958 

$23, 225 

$3,625 
$70,353 
$53,082 

687,831 
$30, 907 


$106 


$21,960 

$1,831 

$1,131 

$4,008 

S7S4 

$3,220 

."SO,  297 

$391,039 

$304,000 

S191, 329 

$112,671 


259 

$1,050,806 

$39,836 

$76,460 

$696,699 

$337,912 

333 

91 
$78,594 


$4, 980 

87 
$73,614 

70 
$67, 426 

17 
$6,189 

919 

700 

748 

$345,090 

661 
$306,807 

130 
$29,716 

67 
$9,568 


563 
506 
573 
554 
552 
554 
540 
547 
564 
668 
679 
672 

126 
126 
128 
132 
136 
130 
131 
128 
127 
131 
133 
134 

53 
52 
66 
57 
56 
57 
58 
01 
60 
CO 
57 
58 
28 
33 

414 

$141,099 

$25,040 

S6,  400 

$93, 116 

$17,537 
$241, 284 
$194,772 

2,494,617 
$83, 414 

140,300 

$0,060 


$105,298 

$6,986 

$8,737 

$2,755 

81,760 

$12,770 

$13, 504 

$1,186,546 

$800, 046 

$461,701 

$348,946 


California. 


695 

$6,545,352 

$272,496 

$507,260 

$3,461,296 

$2,304,310 

641 

1,784 
$1,761,463 

74 
$117,362 

1,710 
$1,644,101 

1,468 
$1,530,715 

242 
$113,386 

4,112 

3,290 

3,536 

$2,862,607 

2,993 
$2,621,889 

420 
$214,680 

123 
$26,038 


3,054 
3,000 
3,009 
2,969 
2,948 
2,920 
2,926 
2,976 
2,990 
3,019 

455 
440 
437 
427 
403 
400 
400 
405 
413 
416 


122 
122 
124 
12a 
122 
120 
123 
125 
122 
126 
122 
126 
315 
411 

1,306 

$2,155,072 

$204,326 

.$35,064 

$1,292,248 

$623, 434 
$2,371,274 
$2,026,686 

59, 687, 163 
$1,665,677 

2,699,164 

$144, 110 

$13, 970 

$302,929 

$73,280 

$27, 364 

S93, 534 

$14,041 

$89,240 

$40, 629 

$11,636,953 

$10,142,015 

$6,264,632 

$3,877,483 
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Colorado. 


Connecticut. 


Delaware. 


District  o£ 
Columbia. 


Florida. 


Georgia. 


Idaho. 


Indian  Ter- 
ritory. 


Indiana. 


Iowa. 


326 

12,434,577 

$85,705 

$166, 182 

$1,251,730 

$930,960 

312 

529 
$591,914 

35 

$74,170 

494 
$517,744 

413 
$472,324 

81 
$45,420 

1,240 

984 

1,053 

$795,248 

901 
$733,286 

93 

$44,557 

59 
$17,425 


912 
897 
911 


875 
862 
866 
901 
928 
940 
950 

90 


99 
92 
114 

59 
58 
59 
58 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
60 
60 
59 
100 
141 

483 
$580,167 
$75,482 
$19,458 
$327,844 

$157,383 
$839,853 
$732,558 

22,167,445 
1563,568 

1,091,600 

$42,769 

$493 

$125,728 

$42,836 

$9,778 

$16,600 

$3,354 

$27,671 

$7,056 

$3,838,570 

$3,324  556 

$2,009,344 

$1,315,212 


129 

$2,722,362 

$278,000 

$383,557 

$1,233,113 

$827,692 


459 
$475,183 

43 

$80,715 

416 
$394,468 

366 

$367,717 

50 
$26,751 

1,263 

1,054 

1,133 

$769,409 

935 

$694,177 

164 
$69,079 

34 
$6,153 


938 
933 
937 
937 
931 
936 
922 
928 
932 
934 
947 
945 

162 
154 
166 
155 
167 
160 
178 
171 
153 
161 
159 
182 

32 
34 
34 
39 
37 
34 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
142 
162 

425 

$361,077 

$47,584 

$14, 495 

$221,044 

$77,954 
$567, 2i3 
f  464, 208 

12,448,632 
$316,813 

340,070 

115,777 

$325 

$131,293 

$15, 693 

$22,438 

$23,724 

$2, 635 

$31,970 

$6,545 

$2,767,087 

$2,302,451 

$1,384,413 

$918,038 


33 

$350,063 

$34,800 

$38,560 

$172,146 

$104,567 

20 

52 
$40,310 


$9,914 

44 
$30,396 

32 
S'25.462 

12 
$4,934 

217 

161 

172 

$76,149 

141 
$68,410 


$7,165 

•   4 
"5574 


140 
146 
144 
142 
139 
135 
136 
136 
141 
142 
144 
147 

28 
31 
27 
25 
26 
26 
25 
25 
25 
28 
28 


55 
$2,043,320 
S2.V2,360 
S.i40,721 
S6SS,347 
$661,892 
26 

365 
$424,566 

21 
$70,416 

344 
$354,150 

252 
$310,914 

92 
$43,236 

510 

386 

428 

$333,215 

342 
$311, 121 

77 
$20,622 


$1,472 


4 

4 
20 
26 

92 

$28,660 

$3,691 

$1,031 

$20,623 

$3,315 
$58,597 
$49,340 

1,244,744 
$34,678 

3,800 

$152 

$381 

$14, 129 

$1,970 

$2, 399 

$2,858 

$310 

$850 

$870 

$245,731 

$194,377 

$142,355 

$52,022 


342 
343 
343 
338 
339 
331 
343 
341 
337 
341 
354 
332 

83 
79 
80 
77 
76 
73 
71 
74 
76 
76 
80 
79 

11 
9 
10 


10 
56 
63 

152 

$533,400 

$15,758 

$9, 105 

$353,247 

$155,290 
$342, 165 
$303,599 

10,743,280 
$248,776 

622,220 

$27,  435 

$125 

$27,263 

$8,674 

$9,422 

$5,803 

$4,046 

$10,266 

S355 

$2,091,158 

$1,978,119 

$1,2,58,378 

$719,741 


12^ 
$1, 196, 138 
$16,100 
$37, 770 
$946,318 
$195,1)10 
121 

146 
$148,405 

21 
$38,960 

125 
$109,445 

113 
$104,275 

12 
$5,170 

541 

357 

389 

$200,975 

317 
$184,299 

65 
$14,496 

17 
$2,180 


325 
333 
342 
331 
320 
315 
298 
303 
302 
307 
309 
319 

69 
56 
54 
54 
54 
55 
64 
54 
53 
52 
56 
59 

14 

14 
23 
22 
22 
22 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
31 
47 

205 

$121,643 

$21,473 

$4, 643 

$81, 696 

$13,931 
$194,044 
$158, 118 

2,873,554 
$77,895 

42,520 

$1,780 

$110 

$78, 333 

$4,604 

$5,764 

$5, 773 

$754 

$12, 437 

$6, 594 

$872,543 

$639,808 

$418,354 

$221,451 


278 

$2,739,056 

$117,218 

$208,827 

$994,524 

$1,418,487 

30O 

397 
$341,006 

50 
$86,050 

347 
$254,956 

280 
$226,701 

67 
$28,255 

•   1,260 

1,062 

1,129 

$580,528 


::i54,368 

84 
$19,898 

52 
$6,262 


992 

993 

985 

985 

978 

959 

962 

984 

1,019 

1,033 

1,030 

84 
84 
85 
85 


84 
84 
84 
84 

49 
49 
49 
52 
52 
50 
50 
55 
55 
54 
55 
54 
78 
93 

511 

$480, 633 

$35,266 

$17,562 

$334,546 

$93, 259 
$568,718 
$486,651 

15,396,718 
$371,380 

839, 174 

$29, 800 

$660 

$84,811 

$19,601 

$6,290 

$21,677 

$0,322 

$23,292 

$2,885 

$2,657,890 

$2,330,185 

$1,448,299 

$881,886 


85 

$471,922 

$37,200 

$48,633 

$276,334 

$109, 755 

90 

43 
$42,673 

10 
$7,483 

33 
$35, 190 

30 
$33,812 

3 

$1,378 

305 

277 

249 

$172,288 

192 
$153,844 


$14, 718 

19 
$3,726 


1,390 

$20,337,296 

$728, 767 

S2, 332, 543 

S6, 856, 869 

$10,419,117 

1,285 

4,961 
$4,664,295 

301 
$696,794 

4,660 
$3,967,501 

3,358 
$3,311,344 

1,302 
$656, 157 

8,334 

6,710 

7,205 

$4,789,288 

5,881 
$4,373,756 

1,195 
$395,685 

129 
$19,847 


192 
186 
179 
178 
178 
183 
181 
186 
192 
213 
221 
215 

36 
35 
36 
36 
42 
42 
33 
35 
36 
41 
41 
43 

18 
18 
19 
19 
19 
19 
18 
21 
19 
20 
19 
19 
22 
35 

135 

$71,632 

$12,978 

$3,600 

$54,374 

$680 

$102, 173 

$86, 191 

973, 444 
$39,040 

4.000 
$180 


$46,971, 

S2,843 

S3. 328 

$2,349 

.$560 

$5. 829 

$1,073 

$527,976 

$354,558 

$207,580 

$146,978 


5,800 
5,778 
6,867 
6,864 
6,866 
5,813 
6,732 
5,789 
5,902 
6,005 
6,024 
6,132 

1,167 
1,188 
1,195 
1,193 
1,170 
1,170 
1,160 
1,169 
1,208 
1,221 
1,249 
1,250 

126 
127 
127 
131 
133 
132 
131 
130 
129 
125 
128 
129 
482 
577 

2,852 

$7,029,994 

$423,026 

$82,208 

$4, 590, 413 

$1,934,347 
$0,910,646 
$6,044,722 

166,052,026 
$3,747,727 

40,729,341 

$1,464,911 

$142, 314 

$689,770 

$204, 611 

$133, 139 

$128,024 

$44,135 

$320, 115 

$35,900 

$28,644,981 

$25,170,464 

$13,780,752 

$11,389,712 


153 

$455,992 

$17,875 

$26,800 

$301, 194 

$110, 123 

181 

61 
$47,353 

5 
$6,060 

56 
$41,293 

46 
$37,717 

10 
$3,576 

426 

309 

344 

$170,973 

280 
$155,288 

49 
$13,035 

15 
$2,650 


275 
268 
272 
277 
278 
284 
277 
277 
284 
289 
290 
289 

49 
48 
66 
61 
49 
47 
45 
44 
50 
47 
61 
51 

14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 
8 
12 

233 

$60,302 

$16,876 

$2,320 

$38,959 

$2, 147 
$116,224 
$100,773 

989,337 
$39,289 

20,770 

$895 

$1,100 

$59, 489 

$3,222 

$4, 506 

$2,467 

$948 

$2,164 

$2,144 

$588,517 

$374,774 

$220,452 

$154,322 


$6, 017, 198 

$246, 175 

$443,615 

$2,773,452 

$2,553,956 


1,238 
$959,519 

99 
$150,645 

1,139 
$808,874 

868 
$707,737 

271 
$101, 137 

3,392 

3,124 

3,300 

$1,647,987 

2,413 
$1,429,900 


67 
$9,157 


961 

$5,922,515 

$305, 1.35 

$644, 220 

$3, 118, 440 

$1,854,720 

1,102 


$735,517 

72 
$110,308 

811 
$625,209 

594 
$528,575 

217 
$96,634 

4,070 

3,173 

3,358 

$1,567,295 

2,343 
$1,305,054 


$244, 478 

122 
$17,763 


2,485 
2,459 
2,460 
'2,459 
2,425 
2,372 
2,328 
2,321 
2,396 
2,399 
2,414 
2,438 

840 
828 
834 
800 
805 
793 
782 
784 
826 
825 
858 
865 

66 
63 
65 
64 
66 
70 
72 
72 
68 
66 
67 
65 
228 
299 

1,703 

$1,484,847 

$109,380 

$32,274 

$882,958 

$460,235 
$1,564,820 
$1,296,741 

34, 718, 654 
$822, 166 

2,027,105 

$81,192 

$10, 342 

$383,041 

$47,306 

$42,653 

$44,827 

$12,887 

$98,740 

$21,666 

$7,250,722 

$5,662,457 

$2,918,504 

$2,743,953 


2,302 
2,292 
2,303 
2,334 
2,341 
2,292 
2,264 
2,291 
2,330 
2,420 
2,455 
2,492 


909 
871 
880 
866 
863 
883 
893 
912 
916 
944 

122 
121 
128 
116 
117 
121 
119 
120 
126 
125 
124 
125 
178 
249 

1,834 

$880, 629 

$125, 492 

$30, 548 

$630,169 

$94,420 
$1,422,002 
$1, 153, 632 

22,374,924 
$621,745 

2,423,636 


10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
IS 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
33 
39 

'40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 


$26, 
$417, 
$38, 
$53 
$34 


$37, 
$6,658, 
$4,942, 
$2,704, 
$2,237 


126 
434 
768 
80O 
140 
659 
519 
,759 
,002 
186 
816 


50 
51 

62 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 


84 
85 
86 
87 
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United  States. 

Alabama. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

CaUfomla. 

90 

Products— Continued. 

$14,697,941 

$128,961 

$32, 619, 225 

$1,449,949 

$434, 147 

$647,037 

$2,608,312 

21, 394 

456 
332 
124 

1,996 
306 

1,691 

16,046 

645 

68 

2,500 
363 
340 

16, 578 

1,287 

360 

364 

627 

328 

192 

81 

83 

450 

173 

155 

178 

638 

3 
3 

44 
2 
7 
21 
20,184 
13 
41 
3 
2 
16 
619 
29 
13 
6 
18 
6 
2 
68 
2 
9 
11 
46 
10 
168 
20 
31 
6 
2 
2 
10 

21,079,130 

36,732,037 

2,937,464 

296, 194 

64,  £06, 156 

11,709,656 

2,878,694 

1,905,210 

1,002,686 

9,125 
104,390 

1,251 
31,945 

5,146 
18, 133 

79 
647 

648 
2,261 

1,531 

9,568 

32 

8,311 

39,  768 

2,056 

662 

$6,057 

$218,466 

91 

9?. 

$171,207 

$300 

$120 

$3,  368 

$1,874 

203 

10 
7 
3 

11 
1 

10 

171 

1 

$85,839 
$200 
$300 

$370, 721 
$6,542 
$7,  747 

$1,184,662 
$66,936 
$5,610 
$13,547 
$15,717 
809 

36 
34 
2 

112 
28 
84 

487 
26 
2 

124 
11 
11 

663 

46 

26 

28 

30 

14 

7 

2 

6 

37 

3 

7 

8 

34 

93 

Bookbinding                                                                                                   

94 

95 

Electrotyping,  engraving,  etc                                                                          

96 

$700 
56 

4 

3 

1 

12 

2 

10 

38 

$890 
284 

7 
2 
6 

20 
1 

19 

.232 

5 

97 

Number  of  publications,  aggregate                                                                  .     

98 

By  period  of  issue — 

Daily,  total                       ■                                                                         

99 

ion 

Evening 

101 

10? 

Morning 

103 

104 

Weeldy 

106 

106 

107 

7 

2 

14 
1 
5 

263 
12 
1 

ins 

109 

An  other 

3 

183 
4 
4 

110 

By  character- 
News,  politics,  and  family  reading 

53 

111 

Religious     .                                                        v 

11? 

1 

113 

Commerce,  finance,  insurance,  railroad,  etc 

114 

Trade  journals  generally 

1 

1 
2 

1 

115 

General  literature,  including  monthly  and  quarterly  magazines 

Medicine  and  surgery , 

116 

1 

117 

Law 

118 

Science  and  mechanics 

1 
6 
3 
1 
3 
3 

119 

Fraternal  organizations .                        

2 
1 

2 

1?0 

121 

1?? 

2 
2 

1?3 

Miscellaneous 

124 

By  language- 
Arabic 

125 

Armenian 

126 

Bohemian 

127 

Bohemian  and  English 

128 

Chinese 

4 

1M 

Dutch 

no 

English 

200 

54 

281 

763 

131 

Finnish 

132 

French 

5 

133 

French  and  EngUsh 

134 

Gaelic 

135 

Gaelic  and  English 

136 

German 

3 

3 

13 
2 

137 

German  and  English 

138 

German  and  Hebrew 

139 

Greek 

140 

Hebrew 

141 

Hungfl.ria.n                   

142 

Indian  and  English 

143 

Italian 

10 

144 

Italian  and  English 

145 

Japanese 

4 

146 

Lithuanian 

147 

Polish 

148 

Portuguese 

4 
4 

149 

Scandinavian 

150 

Slavonic,  not  specified 

1.51 

Spanish 

2 

162 

Spanish  and  EngUsh 

163 

Syrian 

164 

Welsh 

155 

AH  others ^ 

156 

Circulation  (average  per  issue) : 

Daily 

101,  494 

213,543 

3,783 

22, 404 
30,286 

40,304 

246, 118 

6,200 

689,779 

769,156 

26,300 

2,300 

522,526 

26,950 

12,280 

34,676 

9,417 

304 
3,484 

7 
300 

83 

292 

16 
42 

17 
39 

8 
214 

157 

Weekly 

1,58 

159 

Triweekly 

160 

Monthly * 

11,820 

3,676 

46,330 

250 

3,780 

223 

60 

83 
487 

7 
187 

62 
161 

161 

Quarterly 

16? 

All  other  classes 

17,260 
779 
14 

59 
630 

5 

97 

32 
96 

1 
3 

5 
10 

163 

Total  foreign  circulation 

2,690 
76 

18 
85 

164 

Canada 

165 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

166 

Total  horsepower 

167 

Owned— 
Engines — 
Steam- 
Number  

168 

Horsepower 

169 

Gas  and  gasoline- 
Number  

6 
26 

170 

Horsepower 

171 

Water  wheels- 
Number 

IV2 

Horsepower 

173 

Water  motors — 

Number 

174 

Horsepower 

176 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

37 
47 

176 

Horsepower 

177 

Other  power,  horsepower 

2 

51 
322 

ITS 

Eented— 

Electric  motors- 
Number  

20 
60 

23 

90 

2 

602 
2,697 

179 

Horsepower 

180 

Other  kind,  horsepower 
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Colorado. 


$5,077 


S410,C04 
$8oo 


$97,478 
367 

14 
10 

4 
28 

3 
25 
274 

6 

1 
38 


293 
9 
13 
16 
7 
3 
3 
1 
1 


Connecticut. 


?2,770 


$438,819 

$400 

$576 

$2,127 

$19,944 

156 

3 


3 
33 

9 
24 
83 
10 

1 
19 

3 

4 

117 

■  3 

2 

7 
1 

2 

3 

2 


Delaware. 


$1,600 

'$49a66 


$654 
34 


District  of 
Columbia. 


$5,924 

sioiaos 


$3,012 
63 

2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
24 


Florida. 


$200 


$218,946 
$6,429 
$1,900 
$1,508 
$3,752 
149 

5 
5 


15 
3 

12 

117 

3 


130 


Georgia. 


$3,600 

$35,200 

$278,532 

$3,000 

$1,000 


$6,373 
304 

14 
11 
3 
12 


12 
233 


261 
13 
7 
6 
11 
1 
2 
1 


Idaho. 


$166,980 

$1,500 

$500 

$1,000 

$3,438 

92 

3 
3 


Illinois. 


$752, 176 

$950 

$2,417,794 

$48,385 

$24,931 

$25,467 

$204,814 

1,715 


21 
17 

154 
15 

139 

1,091 

52 

7 

287 
60 
36 

1,162 

123 

36 

37 

108 

28 

17 

8 

10 

42 

35 

17 

15 

77 


Indian  Ter- 
ritory. 


$3,000 


$210,098 
$150 
$450 


$45 
167 

3 
1 
2 
12 


12 

148 

1 


158 
4 
1 


Indiana. 


$213,022 

$3,820 

$1,146,955 

$62,722 

$81,375 

$250 

$80,121 

839 

19 

15 

4 

142 

13 
129 
562 

32 


68 

4 

12 

716 
39 
16 
5 
11 
7 
6 


Iowa. 


$93,743 

$721 

$1,371,143 

$79,487 

937,385 

$23,299 

$110,979 

1,067 

13 

10 

3 
S3 

5 

48 

864 

57 

3 
60 

6 
11 

952 

31 

16 

4 

10 


355 


145 


303 


92 


1 
1,574 


803 


4 
1,009 


219, 106 

294,242 

4,900 

401 

348,815 


12,300 
9,665 
2,618 

131 
1,060 


10 
235 


-  42 
105 


228,140 

216, 479 

27,110 

450 

46, 9.50 

6,050 

32,300 

961 

442 


1,569 


34 

661 


30.960 

38,287 

1,580 


113,162 
213, 500 


55,232 

112, 124 

8,500 


7,150 


472 
46 


23 
126 


414,  .530 
2,886 
2,375 
3,139 
1,408 

18 
779 


7 
308 


17,325 


180,092 

371, 274 

74,813 

6,800 

120, 927 


13, 718 
51,266 
10, 950 
900 
2,000 


1,131 
636 

51 
272 


25 


34 
132 


28, 775 
792 
-135 


819 


49 
169 


600 
100 


20 


35 
134 


40 
lOO 


2,013,115 

4, 671, 043 

158, 786 

18,427 

0,344,791 

1,898,000 

133, 643 

136,025 

94, 166 


8,773 


70 
2,739 

391 
1,214 

1 
2 


162 
781 


18, 320 

115, 404 

1,000 


535,740 
892, 184 
65,966 


6,057 


413 
330 


56 
166 


47 
112 


1,288,928 

37,300 

228, 676 

16, 537 

10,022 

395 
2,180 


34 
350 


278 
264 


20 
103 


327,942 
1,167,294 

176, 605 
12,025 

846,256 
27,000 
66, 975 
28,249 
13,838 

586 
3,082 


24 
290 

462 
1,358 


10  176 
177 


136 
643 
24 


92 

862 

2 


60 
292 


29 
108 


63 
551 


762 

3,823 

142 

103 


293 

1,336 

29 

4 


251 

1,228 

136 

6 
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Kansas. 


Kentucky*. 


Louisiana. 


Maine. 


Maryland 


Massachu- 


Number  of  estabUshments 

Capital,  total - ■ 

Land ■ 

Buildings : 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Casb  and  sundries I 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. ; 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc.— 

Total  number '. 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  tune  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  tune  dming  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  niunber 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages •. 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during 
each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July , 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over  — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June.... 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November '. " 

December 

Children  under  10  years — 

January 

February 

March i 

April 

May 

June 

July ...::::;::::::" 

August 

September 

October ..... 

November ; []"' 

December 

Typecasting  and  typesetting  machines  used,  number "  " 

Operators  of  typecasting  or  typesetting  machines  (included  in  wage-earner'sV 

Hand  compositors  (included  m  wage-earners) 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total .'" 

Rent  of  works ]'" 

Taxes '.'.'_'. 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  not" 
hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost !!!!!!!!!! 

Paper,  total  cost "W .'.'.['.' 

For  newspapers — 

Pounds 

Cost !!.!!!;;;"" 

For  periodicals — 

Pounds 

Cost ""■; 

For  books  and  periodicals 

For  job  printing 

Ink 

Fuel '.'.'..". 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies ['] 

All  other  materials '..',.'..'.'. 

Freight !...!!!.!!!. 

Products,  aggregate  value 

Newspapers  and  periodicals,  total 

Advertising '.'.'.'.' 

Subscriptions  and  sales ....^]ii!!!!]!!!!!!!"!![ 


639 

$2,783,115 

8106,065 

$299,186 

$1,617,963 

$759,911 

751 

346 
$243,834 

22 
$22,724 

324 
$221,110 

232 
$184,062 

92 
$37,058 

2,492 

1,861 

1,941 

$857,451 

1,301 
$694,426 

680 
$154,169 

60 
$8,866 


1,266 
1,242 
1,261 
1,276 
1,289 
1,272 
1,266 
1,300 
1,333 
1,368 
1,378 
1,361 

567 
653 
669 
676 
666 
654 
667 
673 
,  699 
608 
622 
606 

69 

63 

66 

60 

62 

61 

70 

68 

60 

68 

68 

65 

73 

101 

984 

$394,333 

$60,293 

$17,615 

$275,628 

$40,798 
$675,924 
$666,652 

10,325,108 
$323,802 

599, 440 

$18,504 

$6,334 

$219,012 

$18,860 

$27,751 

$12,766 

$3,863 

$22,618 

$23,424 

$3,119,494 

$2,377,861 

$1,255,135 

$1,122,726 


292 

$3,147,027 

$690,983 

$323,340 

$1,094,460 

$1,138,244 

310 

460 
$443,368 

41 
$75,672 

419 
$367,696 

316 
$328,081 

103 
$39,615 

1,440 

1,170 

1,218 

$644,068 

1,007 
$599,715 

141 
$34,945 

70 
$9,398 


990 


1,006 
1,019 
1,002 
996 
999 
1,018 
1,028 
1,026 
1,015 

136 
136 
139 
150 
147 
141 
136 
139 
143 
139 
143 
143 

•lO 
70 
69 
70 
72 


70 

71 

71 

70 

69 

80 

123 

639 

$575,732 

$38,531 

$17, 108 

$362,749 

$157,344 
$636,007 
$444,876 

11,846,686 
$276,101 

1,766,688 

$56,031 

$2,864 

$109,880 

$16,626 

$21,031 

$13,980 

$4,254 

$31,067 

$4,184 

$2,871,989 

$2,465,870 

$1,375,421 

$1,08C,449 


171 

$1,366,180 

$61,435 

$83,225 

$642,006 

$579,514 

160 

404 
$355,870 

20 
$37,400 

384 
$318,470 

342 
$293,440 

42 
$25,030 

740 

601 

630 

^$470,906 

573 
$461,781 

23 
$6,644 

34 
$3,481 


680 
590 
590 
648 
544 
541 
671 
570 
684 
683 


24 

24 
24 
25 
18 
18 
18 
27 
25 
24 
24 
25 

34 

34 

34 

36 

32 

32 

34 

34 

35 

36 

34 

34 

72 

86 

289 

.    $401,681 

$32,276 

$7,636 

$289,387 

$72,283 
$386,110 
$340,818 

10,094,462 
$262,716 

327,589 
$16,329 


$62,773 

$13,056 

$7,324 

$11,983 

$1,456 

$9,252 

$2,221 

$2,066,786 

$1,830,313 

$1,039,969 

$790,344 


116 

$1,556,166 

$34,440 

$149,300 

$746,928 

$626,497 

76 


$216,901 

21 
$31,749 

228 
$185,162 

164 
$152,331 

74 
$32,821 

1,469 

1,180 

1,278 

$522,494 

568 
$321,003 

694 
$198,648 


16 

$2,843 


660 
673 
676 
571 
6681 


561 
561 
666 
670 
683 
663 
664 


710 
713 
705 
702 
677 
670 
667 
670 
707 
699 
709 

14 

14 

16 

15 

15 

17 

17 

17 

16 

16 

18 

18 

71 

106 

349 

$913,876 

$27,018 

$9,831 

$728,194 

$148,833 
$682,269 
$530,930 

6,380.212 
1148;  645 

12,209,034 

$278,792 

$3,660 

$99,833 

$21,065 

$15, 462 

$15,012 

$4,961 

$81,908 

$12,951 

$2,644,661 

$2,267,633 

$1,252,158 

$1,015,375 


160 

$2,713,061 

$213,240 

$303,425 

$866,651 

$1,339,746 

162 

664 
$620,249 


$76,127 

625 
$544,122 

555 
$505,944 

70 
138,178 

1,238 

997 

1,076 

$633,972 

981 
$617,328 


$12,414 


36 
$4,230 


965 


992 
994 


978 
966 


995 
979 


73 

66 
U 
65 
66 
67 
66 
68 
68 
62 
£5 

35 

36 
36 
36 

36 

35 

36 

37 

37 

37 

37 

36 

101 

129 

422 

$716,125 

$40,786 

$17,296 

$466,932 

$191,112 
$665,566 
$662,499 

20,996,746 
$463,613 

129,690 

$5,210 

$12,264 

$81,512 

$20,129 

$18,864 

$17,138 

$4,741 

$28,907 

$3,278 

$3,219,355 

$2,748,S26 

$1,995,640 

$753,186 


420 
$13,551,342 
$976,025 
$1,750,379 
$4,778,600 
$6,046,338 
324 

3,283 
$3,518,041 

141 
$394,360 

3,142 
$3,123,681 

2,251 
$2,687,414 


$436,267 

6,075 

6,052 

5,437 

$3,916,634 

4,254 
$3,433,158 

1,120 
$471,866 

63 
$ll,61i) 


4,336 
4,337 
4,364 
4,333 
4,243 
4,201 
4,131 
4,073 
4,197 
4,272 
4,284 
4,277 

1,133 
1,139 
1,163 
1,123 
1,079 
1,075 
1,061 
1,065 
1,123 
1,190 
1,148 
1,141 

62 

62 

60 

61 

60 

60 

63 

63 

65 

64 

67 

69 

435 

535 

2,249 

$4,970,219 

$343,747 

$112, 476 

$3,689,937 

$824,059 
$5,494,948 
$4,125,613 

109,748,684 
$2,484,639 

21,909,876 

1814,799 

$394,626 

$431,549 

$151,536 

$73,854 

$112,081 

$26,908 

$982,009 

$23,947 

$21,020,237 

$16,924,654 

$8,820,549 

$8,104,105 
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mohigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Hamp- 
sliirp 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico. 

New  York. 

663 

714 

190 

889 

83 

659 

20 

68 

325 

63 

1,497 

1 

»*:S!>^ 

$6,030,434 

$606,425 

$8,867,886 

$939,786 

$2,674,001 

$107,137 

$8.56,895 

$4,537,558 

$266,792 

$62,378,289 

2 

$236,201 

$179,335 

$29,470 

$301,629 

$43,600 

$146,178 

?14.SL'.-, 

$32,7.50 

$552,7.52 

$11,850 

$4,905,990 

3 

$366,290 

$694,181 

$70,385 

$1,262,994 

$95,857 

$257,620 

^IS.NOO 

$90,200 

$692,592 

830,750 

$5,430,733 

4 

$2,500,313 

$2,755,151 

$363,978 

$3,765,142 

$490,048 

$1,210,040 

KIT,  TOO 

$425,891 

$2,198,399 

$139,440 

$16,167,952 

6 

$1,622,499 

$2,401,767 

$142,592 

$3,538,121 

$310,281 

$1,054,223 

$36,312 

$308,054 

$1,093,815 

$84,752 

$35,873,614 

6 

685 

765 

214 

957 

72 

593 

33 

60 

274 

52 

1,214 

7 

1,196 

1,241 

61 

1,9.53 

126 

499 

21 

73 

754 

34 

14,713 

8 

$1,000,695 

$1,067,252 

$45,635 

$1,863,553 

$186,970 

$498,048 

$22,300 

$71,563 

$721,991 

$28,490 

$15,380,216 

9 

88 
$124,440 

58 
$149,644 

4 
$4,000 

120 
$276,954 

11 
$17,060 

34 
$74,330 

11 
$16,683 

61 
$136,790 

10 
$11,566 

547 
$2,113,263 

10 

11 

1,108 

1,183 

57 

1,833 

115 

465 

21 

62 

693 

24 

14,166 

12 

$876,255 

$917,608 

$41,635 

$1,586,599 

$169,910 

$423,718 

$22,300 

■  $54,880 

$585,201 

$16,924 

$13,266,963 

13 

890 

943 

51 

1,474 

105 

365 

19 

45 

.592 

20 

10,922 

14 

$789,318 

$815,159 

$39,015 

$1,417,740 

$160,740 

$372,976 

$21,400 

$46,429 

$536,386 

$15,660 

$11,705,640 

15 

218 

240 

6 

359 

10 

100 

2 

17 

101 

4 

3,244 

16 

$86,937 

$102,449 

$2,620 

$168,859 

$9,170 

$50,742 

$900 

$8,451 

$48,815 

$1,264 

$1,661,323 

17 

3,614 

2,939 

630 

4,818 

475 

1,699 

81 

557 

2,493 

176 

18,258 

18 

3,024 

2,424 

464 

3,927 

406 

1,384 

64 

446 

1,954 

129 

14,397 

19 

'    3,148 

2,570 

476 

4,117 

423 

1,420 

67 

475 

2,128 

142 

16,214 

20 

$1,581,891 

$1,509,321 

$213,210 

$2,334,985 

$499,409 

$730,919 

$63,878 

$248,162 

$1,276,211 

$90,605 

$12,299,127 

21 

2,290 

2,097 

365 

3,077 

387 

1,002 

61 

306 

1,879 

131 

13,601 

22 

$1,364,739 

$1,358,970 

$190,898 

$2,080,221 

$479,474 

$614,211 

$62,018 

$183,882 

$1,198,739 

$87,140 

$11,430,873 

,23 

772 

425 

61 

903 

28 

381 

3 

165 

201 

6 

2,468 

24 

$204,552 

$143,764 

$14,366 

$235,033 

$17,479 

$110,608 

$1,200 

$63,550 

$69,329 

$2,204 

$843,026 

25 

86 

48 

50 

137 

8 

37 

3 

4 

48 

5 

145 

26 

$12,600 

$6,587 

$7,946 

$19,731 

$2,456 

$6,100 

$660 

$730 

$8,143 

$1,261 

$26,228 

27 

2,299 
2,289 
2,292 
2,334 
2,308 
2,292 
2,265 
2,236 
2,254 
2,262 
2,3U 
2,338 

2,086 
2,075 
2,116 
2,098 
2,095 
2,086 
2,051 
2,060 
2,089 
2,122 
2,136 
2,150 

373 
363 
363 
364 
360 
350 
353 
362 
366 
375 
375 
876 

3,020 
3,021 
3,124 
3,034 
3,092 
3,045 
3,004 
3,000 
3,070 
3,126 
3,170 
3,218 

393 

385 
380 
387 
378 
373 
379 
375 
375 
389 
411 
419 

1,015 

984 

1,006 

988 

991 

986 

983 

997 

996 

1,022 

1,025 

1,031 

58 
57 
58 
60 
60 
60 
61 
61 
63 
65 
64 
65 

306 
315 
318 
312 
306 
299 
292 
295 
303 
308 
308 
310 

1,860 
1,843 
1,860 
1,874 
1,862 
1,870 
1,881 
1,875 
1,896 
1,905 
1,904 
1,918 

136 
134 
128 
124 
124 
124 
132 
129 
134 
136 
136 
135 

13,561 
13,527 
13,521 
13,429 
13,453 
13,477 
13,395 
13,473 
13,631 
13,730 
13,954 
14,061 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
.33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

766 
770 
769 

791 
788 
772 
752 
745 
761 
772 
774 
804 

429 
428 
437 
441 
410 
400 
402 
406 
424 
435 
441 
447 

65 
63 
62 
61 
61 
69 
62 
62 
58 
60 
60 
69 

909 
910 
913 
894 
894 
883 
870 
888 
901 
921 
929 
924 

28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
26 
27 
27 
29 
29 
30 

398 
388 
369 
373 
369 
365 
361 
369 
373 
402 
399 
406 

2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 

161 
166 
172 
168 
167 
161 
160 
161 
162 
164 
169 
169 

201 
201 
201 
198 
193 
205 
190 
188 
202 
206 
212 
215 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

2,496 
2,469 
2,487 
2,481 
2,411 
2,350 
2,257 
2,358 
2,452 
2,557 
2,579 
2,719 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 

85 

45 

49 

130 

8 

37 

36 

36 

35 

36 

37 

39 

38 

36 

37 

38 

39 

67 

113 

718 

$683,731 

$60,941 

$17,940 

$476,117 

3 
3 

4 
4 

47 
47 

6 
5 

140 
151 

62 
53 

84 

43 

50 

137 

8 

3 

3 

47 

5 

143 

54 

85 

45 

51 

134 

8 

3 

4 

47 

5 

143 

65 

88 

44 

49 

133 

8 

3 

3 

47 

6 

142 

66 

90 

47 

49 

136 

8 

3 
3 

5 

46 

6 

146 

57 

91 

5i 

51 

136 

8 

4 

67 

5 

146 

58 

86 

50 

51 

141 

8 

3 

4 

45 

6 

148 

59 

82 

50 

59 

143 

8 

3 

4 

45 

6 

144 

60 

83 

50 

49 

142 

8 

3 

4 

50 

5 

144 

61 

84 

49 

60 

138 

8 

3 

4 

49 

5 

144 

62 

87 

50 

60 

137 

8 

3 

5 

49 

5 

149 

63 

87 

52 

42 

137 

8 

6 

30 

192 

9 

1,186 

64 

182 

167 

20 

221 

64 

g 

49 

231 

14 

1,490 

65 

273 

254 

26 

291 

77 

41 

209 

1,003 

76 

5,014 

66 

1,390 

$1,063,610 

$93,584 

$38,654 

$729,855 

1,316 

$1,537,118 

$132,066 

$35,084 

$1,121,766 

280 

$70,920 

$16,112 

$5,575 

$41,236 

1,843 

$2,759,995 

$179,633 

$48,843 

$1,986,989 

175 

$213,995 

$38,977 

$8,860 

$156,998 

$19,199 
$5,464 
81,496 

$10,729 

$121,471 
$13,459 
$3,303 
$93,721 

$431,542 
$64,505 
$23,873 

$243,506 

$26,637 
$8,782 
82,532 

$10,803 

$24,849,475 
8992,943 
$265,813 

$16,541,715 

67 
68 
69 
70 

$201,517 
$1,664,372 
$1,312,339 

33,704,654 
$782, 454 

$248,202 
$1,673,516 
$1,414,617 

35,915,275 
$837,442 

$7,997 
$155,821 
$132,064 

1,430,732 
$54,844 

$544,530 
$3,294,372 
$2,907,787 

94,736,530 
$2,183,453 

$9,160 
$269,289 
$206,920 

3,248,334 
$117,828 

$128,733 
$906,210 
$765,041 

13,600,863 
$378,317 

$1,510 
$32,908 
$26,140 

245,343 
$11,924 

$10,988 
$148,256 
$115,184 

2,413,695 
$64,829 

$99,658 
$951,200 
$800,514 

18,900,492 
$510,542 

$4,520 
$49,468 
$41,595 

447,175 
$17,950 

$7,059,004 
$18,405,984 
$15,549,446 

360,714,782 
$7,415,944 

71 

72 
73 

74 

75 

6,164,314 

$163,842 

■$13,953 

$352,090 

$52,476 

$56,327 

$32,950 

■      $11,402 

$173,403 

$25,475 

$6,930,000 

$5,643,790 

$3,264,306 

$2,279,484 

4,932,037 

$192,178 

$23,851 

$361,146 

$57,238 

$52,015 

$51,848 

$9,401 

$72,956 

$16,441 

$7,699,229 

$6,138,869 

$3,781,029 

$2,357,840 

69,960 

$3,293 

$995 

$72,932 

$5,228 

$4,106 

$3,477 

$963 

$6,601 

$3,382 

$800,226 

$543,774 

$297,860 

$245,914 

12,930,793 

$431,163 

$36,880 

$256,291 

$92,691 

$66,280 

$42,430 

$13,956 

$148,835 

$22,393 

$13,151,163 

$11,930,393 

$7,215,340 

$4,715,053 

20,300 
$1,015 

1,670,187 

$52,246 

$2,018 

$332,460 

$20,781 

834,243 

$11,608 

$2,451 

$43,277 

828,809 

$3,701,765 

$2,803,210 

$1,579,277 

$1,223,933 

129,500 

$3,654 

81,292 

$45,409 

$4,220 

$4,510 

$7,135 

$898 

$13,736 

$2,673 

$714,465 

$521,747 

$280,886 

$240,861 

654,315 

$27,208 

87,882 

$254,882 

828,325 

834,516 

$29,979 

$6,392 

$43,282 

$8,192 

$4,488,372 

$3,438,585 

$2,305,643 

$1,132,942 

2,690 

5161 

8243 

$23,241 

$1,118 

$2,580 

$1,580 

$399 

$2,001 

$196 

$279,858 

$180,661 

$97,784 

$82,877 

160,803,693 

$5,935,567 

$1,038,881 

$1,159,054 

$600,761 

$234, 440 

$337,969 

$98,186 

$1,533,759 

$51,423 

$85,756,740 

$71,634,706 

$38,795,933 

$32,838,773 

76 

77 

sioo' 

$14,116 

$1,053 

$1,911 

$1,252 

S240 

$994 

81,318 

$252,897 

8192,057 

$129,776 

$62,281 

78 
79 

$88,077' 

$6,254 

$8,183 

$16,036 

31,396 

$21,301 

S9,199 

$1,367,891 

$1,052,309 

$608,807 

$443,502 

80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  80.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— DETAILED 


Kansas. 


Kentucky. 


Louisiana. 


Maine. 


Maryland. 


Mapsaciiu- 
aetts. 


Products— Continued. 

Book  and  pamphlet  publications 

Sheet  music  and  books  of  music 

Job  printing 

Bookbinding 

Blank  books 

Electrotyping,  engraving,  etc 

All  other  products 

Number  of  publications,  aggregate 

By  period  of  issue — 

DaUy,  total. = 

Morniug 

Evening 

Daily,  except  Sunday,  total 

Morning 

Evening ' 

Weekly 

Semiweekly 

Triweekly 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

AH  other 

By  character—  ' 

News,  politics,  and  family  reading 

Religious 

Agricultural,  horticultural,  dairying,  stock  raising,  etc 

Commerce,  finance,  insurance,  railroad,  etc 

Trade  journals  generally 

General  literature,  including  monthly  and  quarterly  magazines. 

Medicine  and  surgery 

Law 

Science  and  mechanics 

Fraternal  organizations 

Education  and  history 

Society,  art,  music,  fashion,  etc 

College  and  school  periodicals 

Miscellaneous 

By  language- 
Arabic 

Armenian 

Bohemian 

Bohemian  and  English 

Chinese 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

F  rench 

French  and  English 

Gaelic 

Gaelic  and  Enghsh 

German 

German  and  English 

German  and  Hebrew 

Greek 

Heb  rew 

Hungarian 

Indian  and  English , . 

Italian 

Italian  and  EngUsh 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Scandinavian 

Slavonic,  not  specified 

Spanish 

Spanish  and  English , 

Syrian 

Welsh 

All  others 

Circulation  (average  per  issue) : 

Daily 

Weekly 

Semiweekly 

Triweekly 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

AU  other  classes 

Total  foreign  circulation 

Canada 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 

Engines— 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline- 
Number  

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  motors — 

Nxunber 

Horsepower ^ 

Electric  motors — 

Nxnnber 

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Rented— 

Electric  motors— 

Niunber 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 


813,244 

S10,6e6 

8«80,143 

$11,000 


S17,383 


$1,000 


$20,740 


$164,050 


$18,021 
722 


60 
1 

59 
600 

14 
2 

35 
2 


667 
6 
7 
1 
10 
3 
1 
1 


$344,603 

$1,510 

$150 

$3,713 

$48,860 

327 

10 
7 
3 

24 
7 

17 
230 

19 
2 

34 
4 
4 

248 

29 

8 

4 

10 
1 
4 
2 


$233,509 
$1,560 


$353,803 
$250 
$110 


$292,700 

$4,000 

$375 


$404 


15 
143 


$2,125 
158 


10 
1 
5 

160 
13 
3 
2 
4 


11 
94 
5 
1 
37 
1 
3 

112 
3 
4 
3 


322 


182 


156,097 

1,015,146 

38, 892 

3,632 

319,  425 

13,350 

7,445 

6,693 

4,338 

293 
1,228 


15 
161 


163,291 

466, 926 

37,  458 

3,600 

142, 550 

21,500 

123, 995 

1,949 

1,136 

143 
1,856 


17 
630 


140, 525 

172,949 

18,885 


16,216 

1,000 

8,676 

339 

50 

63 
895 


10 
325 


74, 287 

209,961 

24, 990 

450 

6, 622, 541 

1,600 

1,276 

26,942 

26,726 


1,017 


$9,404 
'      195 

4 
3 
1 

16 
7 
9 
140 
2 


22 
6 
6 

142 
13 
3 
3 
7 
1 
S 


183 


294, 151 

233, 501 

16, 175 


229 
666 


91 
303 


34 
466 


35 
118 


312 
25 


418 

5 

240 


25 
382 


123,150 

22,890 

4,000 

3,231 

392 


1,387 


32 
738 


64 
460 


62 

353 

32 

7 


3 

9 

34 

100 

4 


41 
442 


12 


$1,620,660 

$1,884 

$1,921,286 

$319,064 

$1,000 

$78,680 

$153,120 


1 
80 
13 
67 
316 
4 
1 
117 
27 
12 

341 
71 
6 
13 
30 
22 
3 
1 
8 
9 
14 
13 
7 


635 
2 

10 
1 


1,468,967 

1,475,984 

36,526 

1,500 

4,374,209 

446, 581 

396,003 

206,366 

183,909 

243 
7,375 


60 
2,323 


47 
234 


16 


81 
508 


518 

4,189 

46 

44 
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Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebra»ka. 

Nevada. 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico. 

New  York. 

$71,123 

$124,181 

$5,.S29 

?Jo 

$246,144 

$3,000 

$105 

1 
$140,725 

$41,064 

.?.50 

$S2S,2yl 

Sii,.",nn 

S'J73 

$420 

$8,300 

$23,674 

S295 

$8,838,847 

$26,991 

$4,060,772 

$188,990 

$37,824 

$197, 464 

$771,146 

1,897 

36 
23 
13 

ISI 
42 

139 

989 
53 
10 

521 
63 
64 

994 

108 

27 

115 

173 

113 

40 

14 

28 

65 

30 

75 

24 

101 

3 

90 
91 
92 
93 

$1,110,776 
$57,672 
$13,115 
$28,892 
$104,632 
775 

12 
10 

2 
74 

6 

68 

670 

26 

4 
74 

4 
11 

654 

24 

14 

4 

10 

6 

8 

6 

1 

16 

5 

$i,  180,973 
$39,230 
$73,438 
$52, 493 
$90,045 
788 

10 

8 

2 
41 

8 

33 

634 

7 

$908,130 

$14,105 

$17,875 

S21 

$139,914 

1,009 

23 
13 
10 
69 
11 
58 
731 
19 

$208,327 
$2,270 
$6,252 

SGU,320 

$176,856 

$3,039 

SlOO 

$629 

$3,7.S4 

124 

.SMn..-.i5 

Sfi,N25 
?;i ,  1 H  i(j 
.?1.4S4 
S1,5,2K9 
376 

2 
1 

1 

53 

12 

41 

275 

4 

S98..3()2 
S.50 
$50 

94 
95 
% 
97 

98 

$1,349 
203 

4 
3 

1 
10 

$8,733 
96 

5 
5 

$21,677 
628 

8 
6 
3 

23 
5 

18 
635 

15 
3 

39 

$100 
31 

8.5;  10 
59 

1 
1 

1 

99 

I 

7 

9 
3 
6 
20 
2 

14  i 

12  1 
104  i 

5 

101 
102 
103 
104 
106 

10 

176 

4 

7 
69 

7 

5 
53 

1 
4 

106 

7i 
5 
20 

645 

23 

22 

11 

21 

10 

5 

3 

2 

14 

2 

4 

11 

15 

6 

133 
15 
19 

774 
76 
IT 
13 
29 
15 
22 
8 
1 

15 

3 

4 

5 

27 

5 

37 

V 

315 

11 
2  1 
4  ' 
3 
6 

107 

i 

52 

1  1 
1  1 

3 

1S4 
'I 

3 

86 
4 
2 

536 
18 
10 

4 

1 

2 
1 
9 
2 
1 
6 
6 

1 

119 

2 

109 

31 

110 
111 

in 

113 

2 

2 

i 

1 

115 

116 

1 

1 
4 
12 
1 

1 
10 

117 

1 1 

118 

1 

1 

2 


1 

119 

120 

1 

1 
1 
1 

121 

7 
20 

....  1 

122 

i 

, 

^^>S 

124 

126 

1 

1 

1 

7 
1 

4 

126 

1?7 

3 
1 
1,739 
1 
4 
1 
2 

128 

10 

726 
7 
3 

' 

3 
341 

129 

711 

203 

963 

94 


596 

31 

120 

47 

130 
1,31 

1 

4 

1,3' 



1.33 

134 

135 

13 

1 

25 

29 
2 
11 

1 

18 

23 
1 

57 
6 
2 
3 
6 
3 

136 



137 

138 

1,39 

140 

141 

142 

2 

5 

16 

143 

144 

3 

145 

146 

6 

1 

1 

1 

6 

147 

148 

6 
1 

43 

1 

6 

i 

9 
6 
11 

149 

1 

1.50 

1 

9 
3 

151 

i 

1.52 

2 
2 
9 

4,696,885 

6,475,689 

167,587 

195,210 

28,217,126 

909,317 

179,515 

1,042,438 

368, 190 

784 
13,136 

219 
5,660 

266 
1,211 

20 
299 

1C9 
483 

237 

153 

164 

1 

' 

155 

549,383 
774,758 
91,139 
8,200 
1,372,519 
67,500 
43,212 
43,502 
34,809 

402 
3,529 

58 
1,108 

256 
958 

1 
3 

457,8.33 

1,151,145 

63,396 

22,443 

167,903 

4,050 

1,136,174 

1,814,457 

590,203 

59,511 
75,463 
11,200 

180,126 

861,840 

21,530 

3,200 

399,444 

6,930 

11,435 

1,175 

51,834 
146,390 

297,929 

429,464 

4,575 

7,975 
38,865 

156 
167 
1,58 

1,700 
64,500 

1.59 

956,'696' 

31,400 

252,647 

25,319 

18,110 

381 
3,080 

22 
688 

273 
751 

7,72.5 

3,365,168 
191,948 
149,5.55 
37,365 
23,543 

364 
5,305 

46 
2,951 

283 
820 

1 

2 

7 
25 

58 
420 

200 
1,087 

7,700 

336, 129 
2,525 
4,200 
4,079 
2,794 

221 
2,339 

77 
926 

73 
364 

160 

161 

7,300 
63 

10,  .500 
893 
539 

51 
422 

4 
15 

14 
42 

1 
1 

14 
59 

302,734 
5,533 
1,761 

224 
1,215 

11 
303 

176 
361 

800 
1,739 
1,262 

54 
510 

12 
119 

7 
25 

16V, 

9 
3 

14 
62 

1 
1 

5 
10 

2 
40 

1,017 
34 

20 
98 

1 
12 

12 
37 



163 
164 

46 
214 

6 

57 

27 
78 

166 
166 

167 
168 

169 
170 

171 
172 

7 
25 

65 
106 

328 

1,504 

6 

6 

14 
45 

15 
57 

4 
122 

1.58 

8.57 
13 
27 

4 
10 

173 
174 

72 
286 

260 

1,059 

115 

15 

176 

21 
79 

49 

299 

6 



94 

643 

8 

4 

6 
11 

.-,,3 

2'.i:i 

2.S 

12 
39 

'     7      177 

1,486  1  178 

2,413  ,  179 

957  1  180 

9 

' 

820 


MANUFACTURES. 

Table  80.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— DETAILED 


North  Caro- 
lina. 


Nortli  Da^ 
kota. 


Ohio. 


Oklahoma. 


Oregon. 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 

62 
53 
54 
66 
56 
67 
68 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

76 

77 
78 
79 


Number  oi  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

■Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages; 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages !.!!!]."!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages '. 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages [[[ 

Average  number  ol  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  dur- 
ing each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February '.'.'.'.'.'..""/. 

March . 

April 

May 

June 

July '.[\\[\\\\\\\'.\]'.\]\'.[\'.'. 

August 

September ." " 

October '[ 

November'. 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March .' 

April !!!!!!!!  i !!! ! 

May ' 

June 

July ::;;::::::;::::::; 

August 

September ....'. 

October ..'....'. 

November ..[.......'. 

December ......'.'.'. 

Children  "under  16  years — 

Jaruary 

February '_"" 

March "[ 

April [[[.[.[.'..[['.'] 

May I" '.'....'.'."  [.[ 

June 

July ■ : ;;;;;;; 

August 

September 

October ' ' 

November * "  ] 

December !!!!]!!!!!!!!!! 

Typecasting  and  typesetting  machines  used,  number '.!.!.!!.!.'! 

Operators   of   typecasting   or  typesetting  machines  (included  in  wage- 
earners). 

Hand  compositors  (included  in  wage-earners) 

Miacellaneous  expenses,  total .' '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'". 

Rent  of  works '.'..'.'.'.'. 

Taxes !"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expends  not 
hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Paper,  total  cost !!!!!!!.'!' 

For  newspapers — 

Pounds 

Cost '.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

For  periodicals- 
Pounds 

Cost m'.'.w.iwy.... 

For  books  and  periodicals 

For  job  printing 

Ink 

Fuel ...'.'.'.'.v.'. 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies ....'..'..'. 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products,  aggregate  value 

Newspapers  and  periodicals,  total 

Advertising 

Subscriptions  and  sales .'.......!!.! 


203 

Jl,  002, 726 

$60, 946 

J99, 950 

S484, 672 

$357, 159 

207 

199 
$134, 858 

33 
$32,633 

166 
$102, 325 

130 
$91,686 

36 
$10,739 

881 

624 

703 

$289, 332 

677 
$267, 716 

63 
$11,009 

73 
$10,608 


672 
577 
578 
580 
575 
574 
554 
558 
574 
690 
696 
596 

49 
52 
60 
60 
52 
54 
66 
57 
68 
65 
54 
60 

72 
72 
73 
76 
76 
76 
72 
73 
74 
75 
66 
73 
41 
50 

353 

$166,902 

$17, 298 

$6,640 

$87,642 

$44, 522 
$263, 807 
$226,881 

3,781,985 
$106,049 

673, 676 

$28,993 

$128 

$91,711 

$7,412 

$11,024 

$6,978 

$2, 203 

84, 670 

34,579 

$1,262,023 

$981,636 

$499,000 

$482, 635 


219 
$972, 375 
$74,050 
$176, 368 
$478, 368 
$243, 689 
230 

60 
$62,786 

13 
$14, 281 

47 
$38,606 

41 

$36, 331 

6 
$2,174 

516 

428 

452 

$270,074 

364 
$241, 420 

67 
$25,015 


365 
365 
367 
355 
356 
361 
338 
344 
384 
389 
385 
379 

70 
70 
62 
62 
66 
65 
67 
67 
69 
69 
69 
68 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
23 
34 

281 

$104,811 

$20, 121 

$7,708 

$69,918 

$7,064 
$185,837 
$147, 669 

1,797,790 
$66, 662 

45, 420 

$2,053 

$2, 496 

$76, 559 

$5,029 

$10,881 

$4,233 

$1,610 

$8,136 

$8,279 

$962,233 

$647, 675 

$421,625 

$226,060 


944 
$14,060,738 
$841, 729 
$1, 616, 743 
$6,493,713 
$5, 108, 653 


2,857 
$2,460,209 

194 
$325,652 

2,663 
$2, 134, 657 

2,056 
$1,887,097 

607 
$247,660 

7,109 

6,790 

6,197 

$3,507,148 

4,767 
$3,126,656 

1,343 
$368, 109 

87 
$12, 383 


4,775 
4,716 
4,733 
4,728 
4,714 
4,729 
4,737 
4,716 
4,782 
4,805 
4,849 
4.920 

1,437 
1,365 
1,345 
1,321 
1,286 
1,272 
1,276 
1,267 
1,355 
1,375 
1,393 
1,424 

82 
84 
86 
86 


91 


82 
90 
461 
670 

2,588 

$3,183,466 

$208, 753 

$77, 447 

$2,212,577 


$3, 839, 218 
$3, 232, 422 

82,561,378 
$1,807,086 

22,615,412 

$778,844 

$97, 477 

$549,015 

$131, 121 

•  $95, 613 

$61,440 

$23,  466 

$259,994 

$35, 162 

$16,408,377 

$13,840,238 

$7,585,208 

$6,255,030 


244 

$1,113,933 

$79,030 

$148,924 

$612, 566 

$273, 423 

275 

107 
$81, 118 

13 
$15,596 

94 
$66,622 

72 
$56, 318 

22 
$9,204 

922 

684 

724 

$363, 357 

641 
$309,401 

160 
$48,220 

33 

$5,736 


643 
646 
665 
639 
631 
612 
506 
515 
541 
574 
661 
670 

149 
161 
166 
161 
151 
149 
141 
141 
141 
149 
167 
164 

32 
31 
31 
33 
35 
31 
33 
33 
35 
36 
34 
33 
19 
27 

439 

$258, 265 

$20, 046 

$9,307 

$203, 573 

$25,339 
$306, 593 
$247,785 

4,594,060 
$128,305 

67, 650 

$3,036 

$1,300 

$115, 144 

$7,516 

$16,982 

$4,964 

$1,218 

$13,  473 

$14,655 

$1,348,959 

$769, 591 

$471,466 

$298, 126 


186 

$1,074,313 

$39,000 

$58,425 

$688, 337 

$288, 551 

184 

230 
$277,932 

12 
$25,320 

218 
$252,612 

184 
$236,080 

34 
$16,632 

711 

604 

633 

$474,018 

603 
$431, 136 

116 
$40,267 

14 
$2,616 


493 
498 
499 
491 
497 
612 
511 
624 
633 

116 
114 
113 
114 
116 
114 
116 
116 
114 
118 
120 
123 

15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
16 
14 
14 
13 
13 
13 
31 
82 

321 

$265,553 

$39, 3(i0 

$7,385 

$168, 297 

$50,511 
$380, 033 
$325,759 

7,355,078 
$225,789 

464,650 

$25,210 

$914 

$73,846 

$11,002 

$7,187 

$9, 478 

$2,847 

$22,822 

$938 

$1,909,305 

$1,681,290 

$1,024,616 

$666,775 


1,136 

$28,073,734 

$2,865,202 

$4,032,657 

$10,672,164 

$10,503,711 

1,149 

4,159 
$4,062,962 

191 
$661,227 

3,968 
$3,601,735 

3,256 
$3,176,295 

713 
$325, 440 

11,648 

9,214 

10, 123 

$5,869,725 


$5,262,840 

1,790 
$574,326 


287 
$42,659 


8,078 
8,093 
8,052 
8,041 
8,094 
7,983 
7,892 
7,870 
7,949 
8,119 
8,157 
8,224 

1,931 
1,865 
1,847 
1,847 
1,754 
1,695 
1,588 
1,619 
1,695 
1,744 
1,888 
2,007 

282 
281 
281 
283 
286 
287 
291 
292 
287 
288 
292 
295 
738 
968 

3,595 

$5,621,915 

$417, 428 

$87,960 

$3,817,081 

$1, 199, 456 
$8,298,205 
$7,044,130 

189,369,791 
$4,288,022 

39, 167, 222 

$1,717,661 

$262, 308 

$786, 1.S9 

$273,727 

$169,843 

$127,244 

$40,907 

$606,350 

$46,004 

$30,294,171 

$26,868,657 

$15,223,742 

$10,644,916 
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Bbode 
Island. 


South  Caro- 
lina. 


South  Da- 
kota. 


Tennessee. 


48 
Jl,  363, 323 
$230,950 
$J33,8C0 
$571,830 
$426,743 
31 

276 
$188, 180 

17 
$38,968 

2.i9 
$149,212 

231 
$133,728 

28 
$15,484 

604 

419 

539 

$308,337 

481 
$288,547 

44 
$17,268 

14 
$2,522 


380 
503 
500 
500 
496 
498 
500 
.■iOO 
500 
SOS 
390 
500 

42 
42 
42 
43 
44 
42 
46 
44 
48 
46 
45 
44 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
13 
14 
15 
14 
15 
13 
59 
78 

137 
$141,906 
$17,315 
$13,305 
$84,537 

$26,749 
$296,958 
$249,766 

9,653,372 
$223,381 

100,820 

$.5,130 

$1,420 

$19,835 

$7,006 

$11,063 

$6,989 

$1,661 

$18,414 

$2,039 

$1,470,303 

$1,360,505 

$945,926 

$414,579 


127 

$685,510 

$37,250 

$53,545 

$•■(74,040 

$220,675 

133 

184 
$135,443 

12 
$22,170 

172 
$113,273 

156 
$108,203 

16 
$5,070 

5?4 

440 

471 

$206, 474 

391 
$189, 712 

44 
$11,951 

36 

$4,811 


396 
396 
394 
384 

381 
3&5 
383 
377 
387 
396 
4a5 
408 

44 
45 
45 
44 
44 
43 
42 
43 
44 
45 
45 
44 

.34 
33 
33 
33 


38 
37 
35 
29 
42 

277 

$74,961 

$12,7a3 

$4,884 

$46, 315 

$11,027 
$145, 810 
$116, 118 

1,938,887 
$55, 573 

64,180 

$2,520 

$5,100 

$52,925 

$4,040 

$6,286 

$5,807 

$1,4.50 

$9, 557 

$2, 552 

$844,401 

$620,662 

$333,154 

$287,508 


'^T'"* 

$1,218 

472 

SCiti 

413 

S-95 

■J45 

S'lO 

.-Kill 

S.Uti 

.508 

91 

$71,782 

15 
$14,140 

76 
$57,642 

56 
$48,715 

20 

$8,927 

636 

502 

537 

$276, 721 

377 

$2-24, 136 

146 
$50,120 

14 
$2,465 


380 

379 
375 
365 
.361 
367 
367 
367 
389 
394 
394 
386 

138 
140 
138 
142 
138 
140 
143 
151 
157 
156 
154 
155 

14 
14 
14 
12 
12 
14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
14 
16 
17 
23 

420 

$1.3.5,359 

$18,572 

87,628 

$98, 128 

$11,031 
$201,826 
$160,300 

1,711,586 
$67, 844 

247,508 

$7,981 

So,  250 

$79,225 

85,304 

$12, 553 

$2,285 

$1,6.52 

$14,043 

$5, 689 

$1,105,  .349 

$752,208 

$421,119 

$331,089 


Texas. 


260 

$3,437,575 

$236, 895 

$4o9,8;13 

$1,311,719 

$1,429,128 

294 

529 
$514,926 

30 
$63,500 

499 
$451, 426 

385 
$394,281 

114 
$57,145 

1,532 

1,244 

l,*il 

$704, So5 

1,076 
$635,431 

244 
$63,320 

41 
$6,104 


1,038 
1,064 
1,082 
1,076 
1,075 
1,085 
1,088 
1,074 
1,080 
1,086 
1,084 
1,080 

227 
225 
232 
240 
230 
256 
247 
255 
253 
248 
246 
249 


40 
41 
40 
39 
44 
46 
47 
44 
40 
39 
33 
94 
113 

560 
$677, 131 
S.37,209 
$14, 394 
$465,533 

$1.59,995 
$707, 403 
$598,002 

14,179,547 
$364, 534 

2,141,929 

$86,283 

$36,090 

$111,095 

S23,  374 

$24,082 

811,  458 

83, 872 

$37,928 

S8, 687 

$3, 388, 175 

$2, 609, 657 

$1,383,063 

$1,226,594 


Utah. 


709 

$4,155,786 

S20i.,868 

.So40,oS.5 

S2. 134,245 

$1,274,288 

SOI 

596 
$530, 110 

48 
$89,925 

548 
$440, 185 

478 
$405, 654 

70 
$34,531 

2,  545 
2,082 

$1,347;  723 

1,936 
$1,281,275 

163 

$47,871 

123 
$18,577 


1,927 
1,908 
1,922 
1,905 
1,922 
],S97 
1,894 
1,892 
1,960 
1,992 
2,003 
2,010 


166 
162 
164 
165 
161 
154 
153 
160 
168 
167 
167 

120 
120 
120 
120 
119 
123 
122 
124 
123 
128 
127 
130 
138 
183 

1.154 

$909, 155 

.3'i2,  s:i2 

S2I>,277 

5570,  529 

$123, 517 

$1,011,913 

$875, 800 

18, 678,  .509 
$628, 652 

1,, 565.  467 

807.  2^19 

.;7:« 

S279.U1 

S30, 131 

S30.687 

$31,. 598 

S4,923 

832,  439 

80,  335 

85,440,954 

84,452,925 

82,075,657 

81,777,368 


Vennont. 


74 

$795,850 

$20,650 

$42, 325 

8338, 079 

S394, 796 

62 

203 
$202, 489 

4 
$4,920 

199 
$197, 569 

168 
$180,633 

31 
$16,936 

398 

323 

350 

$252,342 

297 
$234,494 

43 
$16,601 

10 
$1,247 


296 
291 
288 
284 
287 
285 
297 
292 
312 
311 
311 
310 

44 
43 
42 
43 
42 
42 
41 
42 
45 
43 
43 
46 


10 
9 
10 
10 
9 
9 
11 
13 
11 
10 
30 
46 

12s 

$245,409 

$18,550 

S3, 247 

$164,086 

$59,  .526 
$204,245 
$172,08.5 

3,286,795 
$120, 248 

7,500 

S450 

S15, 590 

$35,797 

S6, 610 

$2, 493 

$8,647 

$920 

$13,055 

8435 

$1,133,856 

8936,097 

$489,031 

$447,066 


64 

$1:02,251 
.827,925 
S71,c,.50 
RB2,2l.O 
8170,416 
56 

102 
$87,781 

6 
S7, 160 

96 
$80,621 

77 
$70,731 

19 
$9,890 


418 

444 

$202,940 

289 
$151,079 

149 
$50, 943 


Virginia. 


$918 


299 
300 
296 
296 
288 
281 
281 
275 
280 
285 
291 
296 

159 
156 
155 
152 
148 
146 
146 
142 
144 
145 
147 
148 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
6 
6 
7 
7 
30 
49 

188 

876,924 

810,792 

83.468 

851, 322 

$11, 342 
$159,665 
$117, 730 

1,906,430 
851, 041 

100,280 

$3,265 

S745 

$62, 679 

83,974 

85,934 

$7, 447 

SI, 109 

817., 549 

•55,922 

8094, 7S5 

S402,,S,54 

82,50,934 

8205,920 


196 

$1,464,811 

$82, 560 

$122, 170 

$740, 626 

$519, 555 

190 


$214,955 

41 
$52,890 

264 
$162,065 

201 
$143, 104 

63 

$18,961 

903 

770 

824 

$384, 762 

700 
$361,474 

76 
$17,061 

48 
$6, 227 


Washing- 
ton. 


West  Vir- 
ginia. 


272 

$1,847,698 

$78,780 

$100,000 

$1,038,509 

$630, 409 

266 

521 
$423,718 

13 
$32,000 

,50S 
$391,718 

444 
$360, 431 

64 
$31,287 

1,383 

1,124 

1,189 

$914,566 

1,080 
$875, 852 

97 
$36, 526 

12 
$2,188 


696 
694 
697 
708 
700 
698 
684 
694 
700 
706 
711 
712 

73 
73 

71 
74 
74 
74 
76 
76 
78 
79 
78 


383 

$325, 269 

$23, 255 

S7,050 

$209, 123 

$85,841 
$322, 221 
$278,945 

7,218.870 
$184,934 

494,910 
$19,067 

81,720 

873, 224 

88,591 

89,815 

812,031 

81,768 

87,978 

S3, 093 

$1, 608, 439 

$1,404,937 

$791, 173 

$613, 764 


185 
$1,476,374 
$93,670 
$209,960 
$765, 244 
$407,500 
182 

142 
$110,034 

12 
$19, 740 

130 
$90,294 

117 
584,910 

13 
$5,384 

862 

720 

751 

$386,913 

519 
$331,369 

192 
$49,762 

40 

$5,792 


1,076 
1,050 
1,058 
1,060 
1,065 
1,063 
1,061 
1,061 
1,084 
1,121 
1,133 
1,128 

106 

104 

101 

86 

94 

87 


102 
105 
106 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
87 
128 

413 

$558,263 
$54,001 
$10,998 

$350,215 

8143. 049 
8709,5,59 

8552. 050 


15,525,112 

$434, 

,44 

2sr, 

1,54 

815 

SOI 

4(«1 

8101,675 

818,041  1 

89 

2sa 

817 

9:n 

82 

S:ii2 

899 

710 

SS 

452 

83,414 

9S2 

82,951 

015 

81.991 

385 

8959,630 

Wisconsin. 


595 

$5,043,464 

$208,311 

$531,060 

12, 489, 131 

$1,814,962 

645 

827 
$688,764 

79 
$114,958 

748 
$573,806 

.581 
$512, 711 

167 
$61,095 

3,076 

2,561 

2,726 

81,366,340 

1,992 
$1,177,005 


$180, 552 

65 
88,783 


Wyoming. 


44 

$242,186 

.$9,020 

$31, 450 

$127,645 

$74,071 

35 


611 
503 
512 
512 
616 
607 
510 
622 
528 
639 
632 
536 

189 
186 
190 
192 
191 
191 
191 
187 
194 
201 
197 
195 

42 
42 
42 
40 
40 
40 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
59 
68 


SI  39,  001 

S2'.,.S.'.8 

8S, 100 

S.S4, 714 

817,9.59 
82.81,222 
8240,011 

4,911,525 
8130, 106 

1,54,9,59 
87,518 

S2,Ssl 
810!  1. 006 

810,  445 
8^,374 
84, S79 
82,359 

811,  625 
82,929 

81,262,490 
8909,230 
8484,905 
8424;  325 


1,989 
1,965 
1,979 
1,968 
1,983 
1,985 
1,989 
1,968 
1,979 
2,007 
2,038 
2,054 

678 
673 
669 
667 
66.5 
660 
659 
b,55 
667 
680 
671 
684 

64 
66 
68 
67 
64 
63 
64 
63 
61 
64 
68 
68 
148 
186 

1,294 

$980.  S4S 
,S91,:js,3 
S2r.,5S.8 

S725, 705 

S137, 172 
$1, 378, 268 
$1, 122, 687 

24,391,436 
$621, 840 

2,194,358 
$80, 050 
853,940 
$366, 857 

830,822 

8.18,203 

840,  645 

Sin,  293 

8101,765 

,821,793 

85,501,303 

S4,0LM,435 

82, 12s, 727 

81,895,708 


$31,3 


28 


28 
$31,308 

26 
$29,918 

2 
$1,390 

144 

97 

110 

$70,820 

83 
$66,566 

24 
$9,598 

3 

$656 


79 
$37,o31 

So, 945 
81,774 
828,  ,346 

S466 
845,383 
S37, 504 

470, 508 
818, 422 

21,440 
SI, 155 

"siK927 

$1,293 

$1,643 

$1,651 

8285 

$2,172 

8835 

$291,581 

$212,349 

$115,964 

$96,395 


10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
33 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 


70 

71 
72 
73 


76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  80.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS— DETAILED 


North  Caro- 
Ima. 

North  Da- 
kota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsyl- 
vama. 

90 

Products — Continued. 

Book  and  pamphlet  publications  .       .                                             . 

$4,576 

$3,285 

$439,694 

$32,000 

$1,811,313 

$79,901 

$17, 380 

$73,241 

$114,610 

1,229 

21 
16 
6 

169 
23 

146 

783 
46 
7 

143 
40 
20 

906 

149 

9 

18 

33 

10 

14 

6 

4 

32 

7 

6 

8 

28 

$4,177 

$3,205 

$1,279,158 

S40 

$2,718,722 

8154,989 

$18,175 

$25,317 

$229,113 

1,452 

22 

17 

5 

198 

•  39 

159 

892 

44 

8 

212 

60 

16 

1,010 

203 

18 

28 

46 

19 

18 

13 

5 

28 

6 

6 

16 

36 

91 

92 

$267,347 

$6,000 

SlOO 

.KOO 

$3,166 

232 

8 
8 

$267,237 
$7,865 
88,795 

$488,630 

882, 312 

$710 

$204,968 

$3, 150 

$1,000 

$13,292 

$2,400 

213 

8 
7 
1 

15 
2 

13 
162 

18 

93 

94 

95 

96 

$17,386 
233 

2 
2 

$3,639 
278 

5 
3 
2 

24 
2 

22 

239 

1 

97 

98 

By  period  of  issue- 

99 

100 

Evening 

101 

Daily,  except  Sunday,  total. 

22 
2 
20 
157 
21 

7 

in? 

103 

Evening  . . 

7 

212 

3 

104 

Weekly 

105 

Semiweekly     

106 

Triweekly 

107 

Monthly 

15 
3 
6 

188 
19 
4 

6 
1 
2 

223 

7" 

16 

108 

Quarterly 

109 

AU  other 

2 

259 
4 
6 
1 

1 

4 

177 
7 
6 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 

no 

By  character — 

111 

Religious 

112 

Agricultural,  horticultural,  dairying,  stock  raising,  etc 

2 

113 

114 

11 

115 

1 

116 

2 

1 
1 

117 

Law 

118 

119 

Fraternal  organizations 

3 
1 

3 
2 

10 

120 

2 

121 

Society,  art,  music,  fashion,  etc 

122 

College  and  school  periodicals 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

19^ 

Miscellaneous 

3 

124 

By  language- 
Arabic 

125 

126 

Bohemian 

3 

127 

Bohemian  and  English 

128 

Chinese 

129 



130 

232 

224 

1,124 
1 

275 

206 
2 

1,356 

131 

Finnish 

132 

French 

3 

133 

134 

Gaelic 

135 

16 

73 

1 

136 

3 
2 

3 

3 

51 
4 

137 

138 

German  and  Hebrew 

139 

140 

Hebrew 

2 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

141 

142 

Indian  and  English 

143 

8 

144 

Italian  and  English 

145 

1 

146 

Lithuanian 

1 
2 

8 
7 

147 

Polish 

148 

Portuguese 

149 

Scandinavian 

4 

1 
2 

1 

2 
9 
1 

1.50 

Slavonic,  not  specified 

151 

Spanish 

152 

Spanish  and  English 

.    ,   —   .   . . 

163 

Syrian 

164 

Welsh 

156 

AU  others 

Ti6 

Circulation  (average  per  issue): 

Dally 

65,763 

263,091 

38,909 

21,472 

175,613 

6,060 

1,376,460 

2,766,811 

96,214 

17,636 

2,006,287 

2,169,200 

383,247 

46,225 

35,306 

591 
7,545 

89 
2,446 

367 
1,807 

2 

8 

26 
110 

209 
1,034 

57,224 

236,609 

7,000 

92,914 
172,795 
27,330 

3,676,999 

6,326,741 

449,575 

17,764 

4,385,686 

3,758,107 

154,226 

148,946 

119,704 

776 
16,204 

197 
5,274 

361 
2,698 

5 
60 

72 
231 

365 
2,308 

157 

Weekly 

158 

159 

Triweekly 

160 

30,760 

126,600 

80,600 

439 

96 

75 
466 

10 
131 

40 
116 

19,030 
7,600 
7,000 
3,270 
2,717 

102 
336 

4 
32 

91 
233 

23,740 

81,400 

161 

Quarterly 

169 

All  other  classes 

25,000 

1,076 

268 

102 
444 

4 
110 

87 
216 

5,850 
5,630 
4,273 

77 
723 

8 
195 

24 
66 

2 

5 

27 
64 

1 
5 

163 

Total  foreign  circulation 

164 

165 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

166 

Total  horsepower 

167 

Owned— 
Engines — 
Steam- 
Number 

168 

Horsepower 

169 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Number 

170 

Horsepower 

171 

Number 

1V2 

Horsepower 

173 
174 

176 

Water  motors — 

3 
9 

5 
47 
10 

38 
153 

1 
4 

Number 

2 
25 

IVb 

Horsepower 

IVV 

Other  power,  horsepower 

178 

Rented— 

Electric  motors- 

28 
67 

501 

2,081 

59 

14 

34 
94 

80 
389 

800 

4,474 

159 

£7 

179" 

Horsepower 

180 
181 

6    

PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 
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SUJIMARY 

,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905- 

-Continued 

• 

Etode 
Island. 

South  Caro- 
lina. 

South  Da- 
kota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Washing- 
ton. 

West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 

512,952 

$15,900 

$13,400 

$50 

$310,366 

$5,605 

$7,000 

S245.310 

.S2.  165 

$372,094 

S64,  34.S 

S3.9.=)3 

$79,120 

$11,. '.LIS 

325 

9 
fi 
3 
8 
2 
6 
230 
3 

$3,868 

$927,' 731' 

$2,  ;^i),s 

.520 

$1,2.-j0 

$62,852 

797 

20 

11 
9 
67 

7 

60 

629 

18 

$41,280 

$132,"  73i' 

$15,000 

$2,800 

»'.>:a 

$5,015 

85 

4 
3 

1 
6 
1 
5 
67 
6 
1 
7 
1 
3 

68 
6 
3 
2 

$3,800 

"'six7,'653" 
S24,600 
$11,000 

$4,'97,S" 

100 

$16,910 

$4,000 

$218,, ^72 

$12, 250 

$8,748 

$465 

$2,7.57 

231 

10 
10 

$2,600 

$14,167 

8196,530 
.?  10,400 
$1,177,,5,S4 
S45,.520 
.?I4,  1,').5 
818,77.') 
$73,904 
702 

9 

8 

1 

56 

.54 
538 
37 

90 

SS«,206 

$197,512 
S6,750 
S2, 175 

91 

$441,618 

$5, 100 

.S.)0 

$100 

$14,6.39 

307 

9 

I 

20 

3 

17 

226 

7 

$311,773 

$10,400 

$13,025 

$475 

$3,420 

216 

6 
5 

1 
27 

fi 
21 
166 

4 

$75,517 

92 

93 

$27 

$8,613 

57 

3 

1 

2 

10 

2 

•5240 

.S3,"  475' 

49 

2 
1 
1 
2 

94 

$1,402 
143 

5 
4 
1 
9 

$i6,72i 
297 

5 

4 

1 

11 

96 
96 
97 

98 

100 

10 
3 

&2 

21 
4 

17 

149 

7 

1 

30 

10 
3 

167 

36 

4 

2 

101 

.H                                !)                              11 

29  '                   U)l                     263 
4                         16                           5 

2 
36 
6 

103 
104 

106 
107 

10 

1 

6 

1 
2 

125 
12 
3 

11 

33 
31 
11 

208 

75 

6 

6 

6 

54 
1 
8 

695 
23 
15 
6 
9 
8 
0 

7 

42 

9 

53 
5 
5 

6;o 

19 

11 

13 
10 
4 

3 

2 
2S3 

1 

90 

1 
1 
1 

3 

244 
10 
11 
8 
8 
2 

4 

198 

7 
1 

109 

no 

111 
112 

40 
5 

46 

3 

1 

2 
1 

113 

1 
1 

114 

3 

1 
4 
2 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

117 

1 
11 
3 
4 
3 
13 

118 

3 

1 
1 

2 

8 
4 
1 
2 
2 

1 
2 

3 

7 
2 
1 
2 
3 

9 
1 
1 
4 
8 

3 

1 

in 

4 

1 

119 
1''0 

1 
3 
2 

121 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

4 
15 

1 

1 

2 

123 

1''4 

T>'t 

3 

6 

T'fi 

r'7 

198 

2 
692 

190 

fil 

143 

288 

321 

766 

SO 

100 

227 

292 

213 

49 

130 
131 

3 

IS" 

1.33 

134 

135 

1 

6 

3 

24 

2 

4 

4 
1 

3 

81 
2 

13R 

137 

138 

1,39 

1 

140 

141 

142 

2 

143 

1 

1 

144 

1 

146 

146 

; 

6 

147 

4 
5 

148 

3 

1 

3 

12 

149 

1.50 

3 

1.51 

1.52 

1,53 

1,54 

1.55 

163,326 

39,642 

6,719 

32,689 
138,539 
28,401 

21,553 

198,604 

6,850 

184,912 

753,290 

8,720 

249,355 
834,434 
227,909 

44, 141 

65,742 

38,652 

1,600 

30,000 

150 

15,500 

2,020 

822 

26 
175 

35,846 
122,049 

131,062 

362,856 

16,500 

600 

167,448 

160,000 

4,300 

3,714 

539 

81 
676 

16 
99 

28 
91 

189,735 
217,845 
85,811 

76,514 

213,975 

7,636 

309,390 
902,467 
194,230 

6,936 
28,060 
7,677 

156 
157 
1,58 

1.59 

20,638 
250 

Yms 

5,000 

4,400 

369 

15 

55 
236 

7 
38 

33 
99 

58,600 

247,143 

1,760,021 

79,674 

1,490 

453 

80 
1,313 

21 
720 

43 
135 

1 
1 

10 
102 

1 
15 

48 
340 

211,929 

3,600 

16,400 

6,659 

188 

307 
2,301 

16 
632 

214 
515 

15,900 

118,491 

14,620 

600.046 
23; 380 
24,347 
33,482 
30,967 

373 
3,787 

24 
302 

230 
709 

2 

38 
102 

11 
180 

13,750 

160 
161 

33,391 
2,887 
1,871 

122 
369 

650 
726 
622 

51 
331 

6 
47 

13 
61 

1 

5 

15 
64 

16,400 
3,352 
3,053 

96 
1,631 

4 

107 

28 
64 

4 
45 

20 
75 

7,000 
863 
361 

103 
1,022 

14 
73 

68 
688 

1 
3 

23 
101 

3 
9 

16' 

53 
27 

20 
87 

2 
9 

17 
44 

1 
2 

4 
10 

880 
610 

24 
530 

9 
253 

2 
9 

164 

165 
166 

167 

168 

110 
304 

8 
18 

169 
170 

171 
17' 

4 
24 

4 
39 

24 
205 

1 
3 

4 
8 

8 
30 

1 
30 

173 

1V4 

72 
263 

161 

898 

3 

4 

175 

8 

24 

88 

17 
67 

52 
157 

i' 

55 
153 

177 

68 

423 

3 

173 
1,340 

24 
148 

252 

2,232 

256 

10 
22 

178 
179 
180 

1 

1 
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PENS  AND  PENCILS. 


This  report  on  the  manufacture  of  pens  and  pencils 
presents  combined  and  separate  statistics  for  four 
classifications  of  industries,  namely,  pens,  fountain 
and  stylographic;  pens,  gold;  pens,  steel;  and  pencils, 
lead.  The  statistics  for  pens  include  data  for  the  varie- 
ties named,  and  also  for  all  other  varieties  of  metal 
pens,  and  aluminum  and  other  attachments;  while 


those  for  pencils  include  data  for  wood-cased  lead  pen- 
cils, and  gold,  silver,  and  plated-cased  pencils. 


THE    COMBINED   INDUSTRY. 


Table  1  is  a  comparative  summary  presenting  the 
statistics  for  the  combined  industry  as  reported  at  the 
censuses  from  1860  to  1905,  with  the  per  cent  of  iacrease. 


Table  1.— PENS  AND  PEXCILS— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1860  TO  1905. 


PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE. 


1905  1 


19002 


Number  of  establishments 62 

Capital S7, 101, 366 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc..  number I  579 

Salaries $654,768 

Wage-earners,  average  number !  4, 661 

Total  wages '  $1,796,996 

Men  16  years  and  over ^  2, 132 

Wages ...I  $1,122,999 


Women  16  years  and  over. 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years. 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


2,287 

$625, 848 

242 

$48, 149 

$1,286,860 

$3,072,980 

$7,673,777 


55 

$3, 671, 741 

240 

$281, 636 

3,331 

SI,  192, 405 

1,401 

$718,862 

1,562 

$393,289 

368 

$80,264 

$471,655 

$1,747,852 

$4,222,148 


1890 


41 

$4,116,247 

•>165 

<  5254, 

2, 

$841, 

1, 

$570, 

1, 

$224, 


$46, 

$256, 

$1,211, 

$3,026; 


1880 


23 
$894,247 
(5) 
(=) 
943 
$362,940 
376 
(.") 

393 
(=) 

174 

(') 

(«) 

$327, 200 

$976, 488 


1850 


32 
$704, 400 

(=) 

659 
$244, 706 
311 
(.') 

320 
(=) 

28 

C>) 

W 

$289,193 

$827,380 


1860 


15 
$39,150 

(=) 

113 

$44, 148 

97 

(*) 

16 


(=) 

(«) 

$43, 415 

$134,000 


1900    I    1890 

to      I      to 

1905       1900 


12.7 
93.4 
141.2 
132.6 
39.9 
60.7 
52.2 
56.2 
46.4 
69.1 
=  34.2 
340.0 
172.8 
75.8 
81.8 


1880 

to 

1890 


34.1 
3  10.S 
45.6 
10.7 
42.5 
41.6 
36.2 
26.0 
56.0 
75.3 
19.9 
71.1 
84.3 
44.2 
39.5 


78.3 
360.3 


147.8 
132.0 
173.7 


270.4 
209.9 


1870 

to 
1880 


3  28.1 
27.0 


43.1 
48.3 
20.9 


22.8 
'62i'4' 


13.1 
18.0 


1860 

to 
1870 


113.3 
1,699.2 


483.2 
454.3 
220.6 


1,900.0 


566.1 
517.4 


*  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  2  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products.    These  establishments  made  pens  and  pencils  to  the 
value  of  $38,444. 

2  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  1  establishment  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products.    This  establishment  made  pens  and  pencils  to  the 
value  of  $51,214. 

3  Decrease. 

^  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
6  Not  reported  separately. 
« Not  reported. 

The  radustries  combined  in  this  table  were  not  all 
reported  in  1860.  The  15  establishments  shown  for 
that  year  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  pens 
and  lead  pencils.  The  statistics  for  steel  pens  were 
first  shown  in  1870  and  those  for  fountain  and  stylo- 
graphic  pens  in  1890.  Thus  all  the  industries  were  not 
represented  until  1890. 

The  value  of  products  includes  not  only  the  value 
of  pens  and  pencils,  but  also  that  of  the  ink  and  sta- 
tioners' suppUes  made  by  the  establishments  reporting. 
Many  of  the  manufacturers  of  fountain  pens  do  not 
make  the  pens  from  start  to  finish  but  purchase  the 
parts  and  assemble  them. 

Between  1900  and  1905  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  establishments  was  7  and  that  in  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts $3,451,629,  or  81.7  per  cent. 

Table  2  shows  the  principal  statistics  for  1905,  for 
each  of  the  classifications  of  which  the  combined  in- 
dustry is  composed. 


Table  2. — Pens  and  penci 

Is — summary,  by  industries: 

1905. 

Total. 

PENS. 

Fountain 
and  stylo- 
graphic. 

Gold. 

Steel. 

Pencils, 
lead. 

Number    of    establish- 

62 
$7,101,366 

579 

$654,768 

4,661 
$1,796,996 
$1,286,860 
$3,072,980 
$7,673,777 

33 
$1,097,825 

190 
$155,967 

624 

$307,688 

$312,372 

$892,206 

$2,082,005 

16 
$446,933 

34 

$42,287 

309 
$226, 454 
$61,407 
$274,235 
$692,029 

5 
$575,788 

72 
$60,487 

663 

$204,778 

$63,011 

$103,005 

$473,847 

8 

Capital 

$4, 980, 820 

SauLried  officials,  clerks. 

283 

$396,027 

Wage-earners,  average 

3,065 

Wages                          

$1,059,076 

Miscellaneous  expenses . 
Cost  of  materials  used. . 
Value  of  products 

$860,070 
$1,803,534 
$4,426,896 

The  value  of  products  reported  for  the  establish- 
ments that  manufactured  products  classified  as  "pen- 
cils, lead,"  constituted  57.7  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
for  the  combined  industry;  that  for  estabUshments 
producing  "pens,  fountain  and  stylographic,"  27.1  per 
cent;  that  for  establishments  manufacturing  "pens, 
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gold,"  9  per  cent;  and  that  for  establishments  pro- 
ducing "pens,  steel,"  6.2  per  cent. 

Products. — Table  3  shows  the  products  of  the  com- 
bined industry,  by  kind,  quantity,  and  value,  for  the 
censuses  of  1900  and  190.5. 

Table  .3. — Pens  and  pencils — products,  hyhind,  quantity,  and  value, 
loiih  per  cent  of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


KIND. 

1905 

1900 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

87,673,777 
33, 148, 736 

29,975 

SI, 898, 163 

84,222,148 
$1,855,658 

8,028 
$902,734 

1,803 
882,676 

6,735 
$458,376 

1,764,079 

$411,872 

63.7 

69.7 

Fountain — 

Gross                        

273.4 

110.3 

Stylographic— 

6,280 
$64, 623 

15,716 
S635, 528 

1,823,278 
8506,723 

30,207 

843,799 

J3, 182, 454 

2,179,514 
82,889,481 

1,543 
8195,166 

46,651 

897, 807 

$1,342,687 

248.3 

Value                            

122.0 

Gold— 

133.3 

Value 

38.6 

Steel- 

3.4 

Value                                         

23.0 

All  other  varieties — 

Value 

Pencils  lead,  total  value                      

$2, 264,  isi 

1,653,973 
$2,053,484 

6,300 
8208,667 

581 

82,100 

$101,839 

40.6 

Wood- 
Gross                                          --  . 

31.8 

Value 

40.7 

Gold,  silver,  and  plated— 

175.5 

Value                                  

16.4 

All  other  varieties — 

Gross                                  

7,929.4 

4,557.5 

1  Decrease. 

The  value  of  the  pens  produced  was  49.8  per  cent  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  pens  and  pencils  for  1905,  and 
45  per  cent  for  1900. 

At  the  census  of  1905,  compared  with  that  of  1900, 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  fountain  pens  manu- 
factured was  110.3  per  cent.  Stylographic  pens  de- 
creased in  value,  although  the  quantity  increased. 

The  production  of  ordinary  lead  pencils  increased  in 
quantity  525,541  gross,  or  31.8  per  cent,  and  in  value, 
$835,997,  or  40.7  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  quantity 
of  gold,  silver,  and  plated-cased  pencils  was  4,757 
gross,  or  75.5  per  cent,  while  the  decrease  in  the  value 
was  $13,401,  or  only  6.4  per  cent.  "All  other  varie- 
ties" increased  over  seventy-nine  fold  in  quantitj^  and 
nearly  forty-six  fold  in  value. 

.  Imports  and  exports. — Table  4  shows  the  value  of  the 
imports  of  pencils  and  the  exports  of  pens  and  pencils 
for  each  year  from  1900  to  1905. 

T.vBLE   4. — Pens  and  pencils — value  of  imports  and  exports:  1900 
to  1905.^ 


YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30 — 

Pens, 
exports.^ 

PENCILS. 

Exports.3 

Imports. 

1905     

8130,654 
62, 595 
66,317 
93,426 
95, 456 
119, 104 

8289,489 
261,671 
186,363 
329,877 
511,669 
463, 316 

8 $507, 966 
3  518,772 
487,290 
356,642 
314,993 
289,008 

1904 

1903     

1902 

1901   

1900 

1  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commereeand  Labor,  "Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States." 

2  Includes  penholders;  imports  not  shown. 
-  Includes  slate  pencils. 


PENS. 

Fountain  and  stylographic. — A  summary  of  the  sta- 
tistics for  fountain  and  stylographic  pens,  as  returned 
at  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905,  with  per  cent  of 
increase,  is  given  in  Table  5. 

Table  5. — Pens,  fountain  and  stylographic — comparative  summary, 
with  per  cent  of  increase:  1890  to  1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc., 

number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 
Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over . 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


19051 


33 

$1,097,825 

190 

$165,967 

624 

$307, 688 

602 

8271,523 

110 

$33,358 

12 

32, 807 

8312,372 

$892,206 

$2,082,006 


23 
8590,629 

84 

$80,808 

318 

$141,012 

241 

8122,777 

66 

$16,008 

11 

$2,227 

$113,334 

$351,932 

8906, 454 


1890 


15 
8142,265 

2  24 

2 $28, 902 

152 

$73,897 

128 

$67,822 

24 

$6,075 


$12,380 
8123,214 
8351,775 


PER  CENT  OF 
INCBEASE. 


1900 

to 

1905 


43.5 
85.9 

126.2 
93.0 
96.2 
118.2 
108.3 
121.2 
66.6 
108.4 
9.1 
26.0 
175.6 
153.5 
129.7 


1890 

to 

1900 


63.3 
315.2 

250.0 
179.6 
109.2 
90.8 
88.3 
81.0 
175.0 
163.5 


815.5 
185.6 
157.7 


1  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  1  establishment  engaged  primarily  in  the  manu- 
facture of  other  products.  This  establishment  made  fountain  pens  to  the 
value  of  $600. 

2 Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only 
reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

For  most  of  the  items  the  rates  of  increase  for  the 
census  of  1905  as  compared  with  that  of  1900  were 
large,  although  they  were  smaller  than  the  correspond- 
ing rates  for  the  census  of  1900  as  compared  with 
that  of  1890.  The  absolute  increases,  however,  were 
larger  in  every  instance. 

Table  6  is  a  comparative  summary  showing  the 
number  of  establishments  by  states  as  returned  at  the 
censuses  of  1900  and  1905. 

Table  6. — Pens,  fountain  and  stylographic — number  of  establish- 
ments, by  slates  and  geographic  divisions:  1905  and  1900. 


STATE   AND   DIVISION. 

1905 

1900 

United  States 

33 

23 

19 

16 

1 
2 
1 
12 
1 
2 

14 

2 

Massachusetts 

2 

1 

9 

New  Jersey 

2 

Illinois 

2 

1 

1 

Iowa  . . 

1 

Ohio 

8 
3 

4 

1 

Between  1900  and  1905  the  number  of  establish- 
ments in  Ohio  increased  hj  4;  the  number  in  New 
York,  by  3;  and  the  number  in  Wisconsin,  by  2.  In 
1905  there  were  2  establishipents  in  Illinois  and  1  in 
New  Jersey,  states  which  were  not  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  fountain  pens  in  1900.  The  only  es- 
tablishment making  pens  of  this  kind  in  Iowa  in  1900 
was  not  reported  for  1905,  while  during  the  intervening 
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years  the  number  in  Connecticut  was  reduced  by  1  • 
numbers  in  the  other  states  were  not  changed. 

As  shoAvn  in  Table  7,  New  York  was  the  leading 
state  in  the  production  of  fountain  and  stylographic 
pens.  Twelve  large  estabhshments,  all  of  wliich  were 
located  in  Greater  Xew  York,  were  actively  engaged 
in  such  manufacture  for  1905,  the  value  of  the  output 
of  these  pens  being  SI, 183,336,  an  increase  of  $698,973, 
or  14-1.3  per  cent  over  the  value  reported  for  1900.  In 
addition  these  factories  made  a  large  number  of  gold 
pens.  The  entire  product  of  pens  was  valued  at 
81,300,449.  Factories  making  foimtain  and  stylo- 
graphic  pens  do  not  manufacture  pencils  to  any  great 
extent,  having  produced  only  a  limited  number  of 
gold,  silver,  and  plated-cased  pencils,  the  value  of 
which  is  included  with  that  of  ''all  other  products," 
in  order  not  to  disclose  the  operations  of  individual 
estabhshments. 

In  Ohio  the  value  of  the  fountain  and  stylographic 
pens  was  8163,736,  an  increase  over  the  value  for  1900 
of  .?146,696,  or  almost  ninefold.  The  aggregate  value 
of  the  product  of  all  the  estabhshments  making  pens 
and  pencils  in  this  state  was  $231,762,  a  gain  of 
$179,762,  or  more  than  threefold. 

After  Xew  York  and  Ohio,  the  leading  states  in  the 
manufacture  of  fountain  and  stylographic  pens  are 
Wisconsin,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  re- 
maining states  in  which  these  pens  were  manufactured 
are  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Xew  Jersey,  and 
Rhode  Island. 

Table  7  is  a  detailed  summary  of  the  foimtain  and 
stylographic  pen  industry,  by  states,  for  1905. 

Table  7. — Pens,  fountain  and  stylographic — detailed  summary,  by 
states:  1905. 


Table  7. — I'ms.  fountain  and  stylographic — detailed  summary,  by 
states :  1905 — Continued. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Macbinery,  tools,  and  implements  - 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members. . 
Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. : 

Total  ninnber 

Total  salaries 

OflBcers  of  corporations- 
Number 

Salaries 

General    superintendents, 
managers,  clerks,  etc.— 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men- 
Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries -  -  - 

wage-earners,  inchiding  piecework- 
ers, and  total  wages; 
Greatest  number  employed  at  any 

one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any 
one  time  during  the  year. . 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 


Women  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 


Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 


United 
States. 

!       Now 
!     York. 

33 

$1,097,825 

$46,000 

$72,371 

$138,330 

S841, 124 

24 

12 
$518,102 

S63, 130 

$454,972 

7 

190 
$155,967 

111 
$101,710 

25 
$46,400 

13 
828,300 

165 
$109,567 

98 
$73,  410 

92 
$78,306 

54 
$.52,282 

73 
$31,261 

44 
$21,128 

708 

402 

539 

624 

$307,688 

284 

348 

$160,427 

502 
$271,523 

291 
$143,301 

110 
$33,358 

57 
$17, 126 

12 
$2,807 

1 

Another 
I  states.  1 


$136, 746 
$16,500 
$10, 000 
$30,293 
$79, 953 


26  I 
$21,364  I 

5 
$9,600 


21 
$11,864 

9 
$8,380 

12 
$3,  484 


96 

85 

90 

$41,333 

64 
$34, 525 

21 
15,608 

5 
$1,200 


13 
$442,977 
$29,600 
$62, 371 
$44,907 
$306, 199 


53 
$32, 893 

7 
$8,600 


46 
$24,293 

29 
$17,644 

17 
$6, 649 


210 

170 

186 

$105,928 

147 
$93, 697 

32 
$10, 624 

7 
$1,607 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as 
Indiana,  1;  Massachusetts,  2;  New  Jersey,  1; 
Wisconsin,  3. 


follows:  Connecticut,  1;  Illinois,  2; 
Peimsylvania,  2;   Rhode  Island,  1; 


United 
States. 


-Vverage  number  of  wageH?amer.s,  in- 
cluding    pieceworkers,     employed 
during  each  month : 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July : 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works , 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insur- 
ance, and  all  other  sundry  ex- 
penses not  hitherto  included  . . 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost 

Principal  materials,  total  cost 

Purchased  in  raw  state 

Purchased  in  partially  manu- 
factured form 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supphes 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products,  aggregate  value 

Pens- 
Total  gross 

Total  value 

Fountain      and       stylo- 
graphic— 

Gross 

Value , 

Gold- 
Gross 

Value 

All  other  varieties — 

Gross 

Value 

All  other  products , 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  report- 
ing  

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 

Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasohne — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower . 
Rented —        ^ 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower. . . 
Furnished    to    other    establish- 
ments, horsepower 


533 
.523 
506 
492 
496 
452 
465 
495 
517 
532 
527 

112 
122 
116 
114 
HI 
111 
93 
97 
98 
112 
116 
118 

11 
11 
11 
18 
16 
16 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
$312,372 
$26,329 
$3,813 


$279, 230 

$3,000 

S892, 206 

$825,878 

$33,242 

$792,636 

$4,083 

$6,423 

$1,902 

$54, 770 

$150 

$2,082,005 

37,891 
$1,996,868 


34, 796 
$1,844,675 


5148,394 

207 
$3,799 
$85,137 


3 
60 

3 
26 

2 

100 

2 


New 
York. 


280 
326 
315 
299 
287 
2S0 
2J1 
2fil 
27S 
291 


$198, 651 
$18, 630 
$1,956 


$175,065 

$3,000 

$623, 766 

$677, 732 


$677,732 

$909 

$3,141 

$355 

$41,619 


$1,334,049 

27,381 
$1,300,449 


25, 707 
$1,183,336 

1,530 
illi,  113 

144 

$3,000 

$33,600 


Ohio. 


66 
67 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
67 
(i7 
67 

23 
22 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
22 
22 
23 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
$33,062 
$3,826 


$28,392 


:  A 11  other 
states. 


140 
140 
146 
145 
143 
144 
139 
142 
155 
159 
157 
154 

32 
32 
.33 
33 
33 
33 
30 
30 
32 
32 
32 
32 

6 
6 
6 
13 
11 
10 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
$80,659 
$3,873 
$1,013 


$75,773 


$77, 122 
$73, 700 


$73,700 

,   $600 

$875 

$60 

$1,737 

$160 

$231, 762 

3,993 
$196, 736 


2,718 
$163, 736 

1,276 
$33,000 


$35, 026 


$191,328 
$174,  446 
$33,242 

$141,204 

$2, 574 

$1,407 

SI,  487 

$11,414 


$516, 194 


6,517 
$499,683 


6,371 
$497, 603 

S3 

$1,281 


$799 
$16,511 


10 
143 


2 
20 


2 

100 

2 


7 

21 


10 


Gold. — Table  8  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  establishments  in  which  the  predominant 
product  was  gold  pens,  as  returned  at  the  censuses 
from  1860  to  1905,  with  the  percentages  of  increase. 


830  MANUFACTURES. 

Table  8.— PENS,  GOLD— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1860  TO  1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Cliildren  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


16 

$446,933 

34 

$42,287 

309 

$225, 454 

290 

$219, 596 

17 

$5, 533 

2 

$325 

$61,407 

$274,235 

$692,029 


1900 


22 

$496,246 

62 

$67,522 

378 

$229,679 

337 

$216, 838 

38 

$12,541 

3 

$300 

$42,740 

$312,537 

$799,078 


1890 


18 

$473,964 

3  62 

3  $75, 124 

301 

$186, 545 

277 

$178, 489 

23 

$6,952 

1 

$104' 

$82, 753 

$235, 628 

$718,070 


16 
$370, 150 

(') 
264 
$172,207 
226 
W 

19 
i.') 

19 

(*) 

(=) 

$190,906 

$533,061 


21 
$268,250 
W 
W 
242 
$133, 556 
199 
C<) 

30 
(.') 
13 

h 

$181,740 
$467, 380 


1860 


9 
$32,550 
(«) 

89 

$36,228 

79 

(*) 
10 

(«) 


$40,080 
$113,600 


PER  CENT  OF  INCKEASE. 


1900 

to 

1905 


2  27.3 

29.9 

2  45.2 

2  37. 4 

2  18.3 

21.8 

2  13.9 

1.3 

2  55.3 

2  56.9 

2  33.3 

8.3 

43.7 

2  12.3 

2  13.4 


1890 

to 

1900 


22.2 
4.7 


2  10.1 

25.6 

23.8 

21.7 

21.6 

65.2 

80.4 

200.0 

188.6 

2  48.4 

32.6 

11.3 


1880 

to 
1890 


12.5 
28.0 


14.0 

7.7 

22.6 


21.1 

'294."7 


23.4 
34.7 


1870 

to 
1880 


2  23.8 
38.0 


9.1 

28.9 
13.6 


2  36.7 
'"46!2' 


6.0 
14.1 


1860 

to 

18!0 


133.3 
724.1 


171.9 
268.7 
161.9 


200.0 


363.4 
311.4 


1  Includes  gold  pencils. 

2  Decrease. 

3  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

4  Not  reported  separately. 
6  Not  reported. 


The  decreases  shown  at  the  census  of  1905  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  1900  are  due  to  the  fact  that  certain 
estabhshments  reporting  gold  pens  as  the  chief  prod- 
uct in  1900  reported  fountain  and  stylographic  pens 
as  their  major  product  for  1905,  and  therefore  the 
returns  for  these  factories  were  included  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  latter  class  for  1905.  Moreover,  other 
establishments  reporting  in  1900  were  out  of  business 
in  1905. 

Table  9  shows  the  number  of  establishments  classi- 
fied as  "pens,  gold,"  at  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905. 

Table  9. — Pens,  gold — number  of  establishments,  by   states:   1905 
and  1900. 


STATE. 

1905 

1900 

United  States 

16 

22 

1 

Illinois 

3 

2 

Massachusetts.  ..        .... 

New  York 

12 

14 

Ohio 

Hhode  Island 

1 

In  4  states  the  establishments  reporting  gold  pens  at 
the  census  of  1900  were  not  in  existence  for  1905,  but 
their  product,  when  the  plants  were  in  operation,  was 
of  small  value.  The  1  establishment  in  Ohio  for  1900 
was  in  existence  for  1905,  but  it  is  not  shown  in  this 
table  for  1905,  since,  under  the  rules  of  classification,  it 
has  been  transferred  to  the  class  known  as  "pens,  foun- 
tain and  stylographic."  In  onlj''  3  states  was  this 
industry  conducted  as  a  specialty — New  York  with  12 
establishments,  Illinois  with  3,  and  Rhode  Island  with  1 . 

That  the  manufacture  of  gold  pens,  produced  by  all 
classes  of  establishments,  did  not  decrease,  is  evident 
from  Table  10,  which  presents  a  comparison  of  the 
quantities  and  values  at  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905 
for  the  total  product  of  gold  pens — the  output  of  fac- 
tories classified  as  "pens,  gold,"  and  also  of  those  classi- 
fied as  "pens,  fountain  and  stylographic,"  and  "pencils, 
lead." 


Table  lO. — Gold  pens — quantity  and  value,  by  states:  1905  and  1900. 


STATE. 

1905 

1900 

PER      CENT      OF 
INCREASE. 

Gross. 

Value. 

Gross. 

Value. 

Gross. 

Value. 

United  States 

15,716 

$635,628 

6,735 

$458,376 

133.3 

3S.6 

New  York 

13, 499 
2,217 

554,638 
80,890 

5,210 
1,525 

365,050 
93,326 

159.1 
45.4 

61.9 

All  other  states  i 

2  13.3 

1  Includes  the  following  states:  In  1905,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Rhode 
Island:  in  1900,  California,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Rhode  Island. 

2  Decrease. 

The  table  shows  that  the  quantity  of  the  product 
increased  8,981  gross,  or  133.3  per  cent,  and  the  value, 
$177,152,  or  38.6  per  cent. 

Table  1 1  is  a  detailed  summary  of  the  gold  pen  indus- 
try, by  states,  as  returned  at  the  census  of  1905. 

Table  11. — Pens,  gold — detailed  summary,  by  states:  1905. 


United 
States. 

New 
York. 

All  other 
states.i 

Number  of  establishments . .   . 

16 
$446,933 
$100,923 
$346,010 

15 

34 

$42,287 

7 
$12,815 

27 
$29,472 

20 
$26,890 

7 
$2,582 

338 

294 

309 

$225,464 

290 
$219,596 

17 
$5,633 

2 
$325 

12 

$362,978 

$84, 179 

$278,799 

13 

20 
$31,306 

3 

$8,490 

17 
$22,816 

16 
$22,316 

1 
$500 

283 

263 

266 

$201,397 

249 
$196,079 

16 
$4,993 

2 
$325 

4 

$83,955 

$16, 744 

$67,211 

2 

Proprietors  and  firm  members. . . 

Salaried  offlcials,  clerks,  etc  : 
Total  number 

14 

$10,981 
4 

Officers  of  corporations — 
Number 

$4,325 
10 

General      superintendents,      managers, 
clerks,  etc. — 
Total  number 

$6  656 

Men- 
Number 

4 

$4,574 
6 

Women — 

Number 

$2,082 
55 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total 
wages: 
Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time 
during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time 
during  the  year 

41 

Average  number 

43 

Total  wages 

$24,067 
41 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

$23, 517 

'  Women  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

2 

Wages 

$640 

Children  under  16  years — 
Average  number 

W;^ges 

1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Illinois,  3;  Rhode  Island,  1. 


PENS  AND  PENCILS. 


831 


Table  H-— Pens,  gold— detailed  summary,  by  stcdes:  1905— Cont'd.       T 


Average  number  of  wage-earners,  Including  piece- 
workers, employed  during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over- 
January  

February !!!!!! 

March 

April !.!!!!!! 

May 

June 

July :;:::; 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July ;;;;;;;;:; 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January ." 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July ;: 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  worts 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all 
other  sundry  exi)enses  not  hitherto  in- 
cluded  


United 
States. 


2 

561,407 

512, 397 

$736 


287 
293 
286 
28R 
4 
2 

280 
278 
290 
306 
314 
314 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


New 
York. 


247 
254 
251 
249 
243 
241 
241 
239 
242 
256 
263 
262 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

551,  773 

$9, 237 

5534 


All  other 
states. 


$48,274  ,  542,002 


59, 634 

53,160 

5202 


fABLE  11. — Pens,  gold — detailed  summary,  by  states:  1905 — Cont'd. 


Materials  used,  total  cost 

Principal  materials 

Fuel '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Rent  of  power  and  heat '.'.'.'.'. 

Mill  supplies ] 

All  other  materials ] 

Freight 

Products,  aggregate  value 

Pens  and  pencils,  total  value 

Pens- 
Total  gross 

Total  value 

Gold- 
Gross 

Value 

Fountain — 

Gross 

Value 

Pencils- 
Gold,  silver,  and  plated — 

Gross 

Value 

All  other  products 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 
Engines — 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 


United 
States. 


$274, 235 

$259, 838 

$649 

53,253 

$796 

59, 624 

$75 

5692.029 

5670, 439 

13,357 
$550,455 

12,441 
5469,084 

916 
$81,371 


1,301 

5119,984 

$21,590 

15 

77 


New 
York. 


$252,  .500 

$241, 484 

$530 

52,926 

$634 

$6,926 


$611,233 
$593,916 

12,234 
$492,912 

11,  .582 
$422, 475 
1 
652  I 
$70,437  ! 


718 

$101,004 

$17,317 


All  other 
states. 


3 

3 

15 

15 

7 

6 

24 

20 

38 

33 

$21, 735 

$18, 3.54 

$119 

$327 

$162 

$2, 698 

$75 

$80,796 

$76,523 

1,123 
$57,643 


$46,609 


264 
$10, 934 


583 
$18,980 
$4,273 


Steel. — Table  12  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the 
statistics  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens,  as  returned 
at  the  censuses  from  1870  to  1905,  with  per  cent  of 
increase. 


Table  12.— PEX.S.  STEEL— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1870  TO  1305. 


CEXSUS. 

PEE 

CENT  OF  INCREASE. 

19051 

1900  2 

1890 

1880 

1870 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 
1900 

1880 

to 
1890 

1870 

to 
1880 

5 

.^375, 788 

3 

$357,460 

13 

521,416 

473 

$138,433 

65 

526,684 

371 

$101,622 

37 

510,127 

537,405 

552,466 

$294,340 

3 

5399,182 

115 

'520,143 

496 

$132,032 

141 

$59,907 

322 

$66,876 

33 

$5,249 

$6,295 

556,630 

5268,259 

3 

5182,500 

(=) 

(=) 

280 

588,500 

34 

^'^230 

(») 
(«) 

$38,950 
$164,000 

3 

5175,000 
P) 

'\7 
$60,000 
47 
(=) 

195 
(=■) 
15 

549,943 
5180,000 

66.7 
61.1 
453.8 
182.4 
40.2 
47.9 
310.8 
8.6 
49.0 
63.7 
40.5 
36.3 
41.7 
96.3 
61.0 

310.5 

313.3 

6.3 

34.6 

4.8 

363.9 

'56.6 

15.2 

52.0 

12.1 

92.9 

494.2 

37.4 

9.7 

118.7 

4  3 

72 

560,487 

663 

.5204,778 

58 

.$28,978 

553 

5166,316 

52 

59,484 

853,011 

$103,005 

$473,847 

Salaries                                                                                                           

77.1 
49.2 

314.7 

8.9 

47.5 

3  27.7 

40.0 

17.9 

106.3 

6.7 

Wages                                                                                                

45.4 
63.6 

3  22.0 

38.9 

1  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  1  establishment  eagaged  primarily  ''n  the  manufacture  of  other  products.    This  establishment  made  steel  pens  to  the  value 
of  S37,844. 

2  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  1  establishment  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products.    This  establishment  made  steel  pens  to  the  value  of 
$51,214. 

3  Decrease 

<  Includes 'proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
^  Not  reported  separately. 


6  Not  reported. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  industry  for  1905 
as  compared  with  1900.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
products  was  61  per  cent.  The  absolute  increase 
was  much  greater  for  this  period  than  for  any  other 
census  period.  In  this  industry  the  women  wage- 
earners  predominated,  forming  83.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  number,  while  children  constituted  7.8  per  cent. 

Table  13  shows,  by  states,  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments for  1900  and  1905. 


Table  13. — Pens,  steel — number  of  establishments,  by  states:  1905 
and  1900. 


STATE. 

1905 

1900 

TTniTed  States                                                           -         

5 

3 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

832 


MANUFACTURES. 


Two  new  establishments  are  shown — 1  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  1  in  New  York,  the  latter  making  ruUng  pens 
for  draftsmen's  use. 

Table  14.— PENS,  STEEL— DETAILED  SUMMARY:  1905. 


Table  14  is  a  detailed  summary  of  the  steel  pen  In- 
dustry for  1905. 


Number  of  estabUshments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

I  Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  ol  corporations- 
Number  

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

I  Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 

Wages 

'  Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed 
I     during  each  month: 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

/    Women  16  years  and  over— 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


United 
States. 


15 

S575, 788 

533,000 

$63,000 

tl46,536 

$331,252 

1 

72 
S60,  487 

6 
S15, 900 


S44, 587 

48 
S36, 883 

18 
S7, 704 

754 

612 

663 

S204, 778 

58 
S28,978 

563 
S166, 316 

52 

89,484 


57 
67 
57 
60 
60 
67 
68 
66 
68 
01 
69 
66 

581 
691 
676 
673 
666 
643 
628 
608 


Average  number  of  wage-earners,  Including  pieceworkers,  employed 
during  each  month — Continued. 
Women  16  years  and  over— Continued. 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  worlis 

Taxes 

Rent   of   offices,  interest,  insurance,  and   all   other   sundry  ex- 
penses not  hitherto  included 

Contract  work 

Materials  used,  total  cost 

Principal  materials 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat , 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials , 

Freight 

Products,  aggregate  value 

Pens- 
Total  gross 

Total  value 

Steel- 
Gross 

Value 

All  other  varieties- 
Gross 

Value 

All  other  products 

Power. 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 
Engines — 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas  and  gasoline — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Rented— 

Electric  motors- 
Number  

Horsepower 


United 
States. 


535 
558 
574 
504 

49 
49 
51 
67 
61 
60 
63 
52 
50 
54 
56 
42 
853,011 
81, 347 
$2, 131 

$44,533 

$5,000 

$103,005 

879, 657 

$6, 148 

8308 

$8,561 

$7,272 

81, 159 

$473, 847 

1,551,474 
8468, 847 

1,521,474 
$428,847 

30,000 
$40,000 
$6,000 

5 
294 


2 

275 


1 
10 


'Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  New  Jersey,  2;  New  York,  1;  Ohio,  1;  Pennsylvania,  1. 


PENCILS,  LEAD. 

Table  15  is  a  comparative  summary  for  lead  pencils, 

Table  15.— PENCILS,  LEAD— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OP  INCREASE:  1860  TO  1905 


as  returned  at  the  censuses  from  1860  to  1905,  with 
per  cent  of  increase. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

'         Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


1905 


$4,980,820 

283 

$396,027 

3,065 

81,059,076 

1,282 

8602,902 

1,607 

8420, 641 

176 

$35,533 

$860, 070 

$1,803,  .534 

$4,425,896 


1900 


$2,227,406 

81 

$111,890 

2,162 

8683, 281 

758 

$362,563 

1,087 

$263, 118 

317 

867,600 

8278, 176 

81,030,917 

82,222,276 


1890 


$3, 100, 836 

2  64 

8130,300 

1,388 

$460,450 

483 

8264, 481 

632 

$144,409 

273 

$41,560 

$1.54,528 

$796, 378 

81,687,560 


1880 


$341,697 
« 
P) 
399 
$102,233 
116 
(') 
144 

139 

h 

$97, 344 
$279, 427 


$261,150 

(») 

160 

$61,150 
65 
(') 
95 

(=) 
(*) 

$57,610 
8180,000 


$6,600 

(") 

n 

24 

$7, 920 

18 

6 
(') 
(') 

(') 

83,335 
$20, 400 


PER   CENT  OF  INCKEASE. 


1900 

to 
1905 


14.3 

123.6 

249.4 

253.9 

41.8 

55.0 

69.1 

71.0 

47.8 

59.9 

144.6 

147.4 

209.2 

74.9 

99.2 


1890 

to 
1900 


40.0 
128.2 
26.6 
114.1 
65.8 
51.7 
56.9 
33.3 
72.0 
82.2 
16.1 
62.7 
80.0 
29.5 


1880 

to 
1890 


1870 

to 
1880 


25.0      160.0 
30.8 


247.9 
340.6 
316.4 


149.4 
99.9 
78.5 


338.9 


718.1 
31.7       503.9 


1860 

to 

1870 


33.3 
3,856.8 


666.7 
545.8 
261.1 


1,483.3 


1,624.4 
782.4 


1  Decrease. 

2  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 

3  Not  reported  separately. 
*  Not  reported. 
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The  value  of  products  was  nearly  doubled  for  1905 
as  compared  with  1900,  the  absolute  increase  being 
82,203,620  and  the  per  cent  of  increase  99.2.  The 
number  of  gross  of  pencils  produced  at  the  census 
of  1905,  according  to  Table  17,  was  2,225,884,  or  an 
increase  of  60.9  per  cent.  The  number  of  wage- 
earners  and  salaried  employees  increased  1,105,  or  49.3 
per  cent. 

Table  16  shows,  by  states,  the  number  of  establish- 
ments for  1900  and  1905. 

Table  16.— Pencils,  lead— number  of  establishments,  by  states:  1905 
and  19U0. 


STATE. 

1905 

8 

1900 

United  States 

Illinois 

1 

1 

New  Jersey 

3 
3 
2 

2 

Although  there  was  1  more  establishment  for  1905 
than  for  1900,  2  states — Illinois  and  Massachusetts — 
shown  for  1900,  are  not  included  in  the  list  for  1905, 
siQce  no  pencil  works  were  reported  for  either  state 
in  the  latter  year.  The  number  of  establishments  in 
New  Jersey  increased  by  1,  while  for  1905,  2  establish- 
ments were  reported  for  Pennsylvania,  for  which  state 
none  was  shown  in  1900. 

The  great  variety  of  lead  pencils  made  is  somewhat 


surprising,  there  being  over  a  thousand  different 
grades,  shapes,  sizes,  and  colors. 

The  wood-cased  pencils  were  made  principally  in 
Xcw  Jersey  and  Xew  York,  while  the  metal- and  other 
varieties  were  manufactured  in  Pennsylvania  and  to 
some  extent  in  New  York.  The  value  of  the  wood- 
cased  pencils  produced  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
formed  94.9  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United 
States. 

The  pencil  works  in  New  Jersey  at  the  census  of 
1905  were  located  at  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken;  the 
former  city  had  2  plants  and  the  latter  1  plant.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  pencil  works  were  located  in  and 
near  Philadelphia,  one  factory  making  paper  pencils 
on  a  large  scale.  The  New  York  pencil  works  were 
located  in  New  York  city.  There  were  3  estabhsh- 
ments  in  all,  2  of  which  produced  wood-cased  pencils 
and  the  other  the  gold,  silver,  and  plated  kinds. 

Since  the  net  increase  between  1900  and  1905  was 
only  1  establishment  manufacturing  lead  pencils,  the 
increased  volume  of  business  must  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  pioneer  establishments.  The  manu- 
facturers own  graphite  mines  and  also  operate  saw- 
mills in  Florida  and  adjacent  territory  where  are 
located  the  pine  and  cedar  forests  which  yield  the 
wood  for  pencil  cases. 

Table  17  is  a  detailed  summary  of  the  statistics  for 
the  lead  pencil  industry  as  reported  at  the  census  of 
1905. 
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Table  17.— PENCILS,  LEAD— DETAILED  SUMMARY:  1905. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital,  total 

Land 

Buildings _ 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries , 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number , 

Total  wages , 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages .■" 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed 
during  each  month : 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


United 
States. 


$4, 980, 820 
S342, 418 
3841,214 
$810, 402 

S2, 986, 786 
3 

283 
$396,027 

16 

$86,764 

267 
$309,263 

227 
$288,661 


$20, 602 

3,184 

2,992 

3,065 

$1,059,076 

1,282 
$602,902 

1,607 
$420, 641 

176 
S35,  633 


1,279 
1,279 
1,292 
1,298 
1,293 
1,252 
1,274 
1,280 
1,270 
1,280 
1,287 
1,300 

1,612 
1,638 
1,615 
1,625 
1,632 
1,393 
1,608 
1,615 
1,609 
1,644 
1,628 
1,667 


Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed 
during  each  month — Continued. 
Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  ex- 
penses not  hitherto  included 

Materials  used,  aggregate  cost 

Principal  materials,  total  cost 

Purchased  in  raw  state 

Purchased  in  partially  manufaotured  form 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supphes 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products,  aggregate  value 

Pencils  and  pens,  total  value 

Pencils — 

Total  gross 

Total  value 

Wood — 

Gross 

Value 

Metal  and  other  varieties — 

Gross 

Value 

Pens — 

Gross 

Value 

All  other  products 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 

Engines- 
Steam — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Rented — 

Electric  motors — 

Number , 

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 


United 
States. 


189 
184 
195 
203 
182 
191 
200 
199 
160 
154 
137 
118 
$860,070 
$10,910 
$21, 618 

$827,542 

$1,803,534 

$1,260,141 

$201,493 

$1,058,648 

$58,529 

$1,273 

$43,670 

$423, 541 

$16,  380 

$4,425,896 

$3,176,290 

2,225,884 
$3,043,724 

2, 179, 614 
$2,889,481 

46,370 
$154,243 

302,734 

$132,666 

$1,249,606 

7 
2,997 


2,580 


27 
372 


1 
15 
30 


1  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  New  Jersey,  3;  New  York,  3;  Pennsylvania,  2. 
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GLASS. 


By  H.  B.   Peffers. 


At  the  census  of  1905  the  statistics  of  the  manufacture 
of  glass  for  establishments  engaged  in  its  production 
from  crude  materials  were  based  on  the  same  classifica- 
tion as  that  of  the  TweKth  Census,  which  was  as  follows : 
(1)  Building  glass — estabhshments  manufacturing  com- 
mon window  glass,  plate  glass,  and  all  varieties  of  cast 
and  rolled  sheet  glass;  (2)  pressed  and  blown  glass- 
ware— estabhshments  manufacturing  tableware,  jellies, 


tumblers,  goblets,  lamps,  chimneys,  lantern  globes,  gas 
and  electric  lighting  ware,  opal  ware,  cut  glass,  etc.; 
(3)  bottles  and  jars — establishments  manufacturing 
bottles  and  jars  in  iiint,  green,  and  amber  glass. 

Table  1  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  statistics 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  as  returned  at  the  cen- 
suses of  1850  to  1905,  inclusive,  with  the  per  cent  of 
increase  at  each  census. 


Table  1.— GLASS   I*IA>^IIFACTURE— COMPAKATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF   INCREASE:  1850  TO  1905. 


CENSUS. 

PEE  CENT  OF  INCREASE. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

1860 

1850 

1900 

to 
1905 

1890 

to 

1900 

1880 

to 
1890 

1850 

to 
1880 

1S60 

to 
1870 

1850 

to 
1860 

Number  oi  establishments  . . . 
Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.. 

399 
.559,389,151 

3,040 
$3,940,293 

63,969 
$37,288,148 

54,079 

$35,005,047 

3,455 

355 
$61,423,903 

2,268 
$2,792,376 

52,818 

$27,084,710 

42,173 

$24,901,233 

3,529 

$840,001 

7,116 

$1,313,476 

$3,588,641 

$16,731,009 

$56,639,712 

294 
$40,966,850 

n,095 
2 $1,232,561 

44,892 

$20,885,961 

36,064 

$19,646,351 

1,885 

$332,245 

6,943 

$1,007,365 

$2,267,696 

$12,140,985 

$41,061,004 

169 
$18,804,599 

24,177 
$9,144,100 
17,778 
(.') 

741 
Q) 

5,668 

(») 

(<) 

$8,028,621 

$21,154,571 

201 
$14,111,642 

15,822 
$7,846,425 
11,505 
(=) 

715 
(') 
3,602 

(<) 

$6,133,168 
$19,235,862 

112 
$6,133,666 

9,016 

$2,903,832 

8,765 

(») 

251 

m 
(<) 

$2,914,303 
$8,776,166 

94 
$3,402,360 

m 

5,668 

$2,094,576 

5,571 

97 

$1,556,833 
$4,641,676 

12.4 
45.5 

34.0 
41.1 

21.1 
37.7 
28.2 
40.6 
12.1 

3.4 
19.6 

5.2 
64.7 
56.3 
40.8 

20.7 
49.9 

107.1 
126.6 

17.7 
29.7 
16.9 
27.4 
87.2 
152.8 
2.6 
33.4 
58.3 
37.8 
37.7 

74.0 
117.9 

116.9 
33.3 

79.5 
130.1 

19.1 
80.3 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  num- 
ber  

86.7 
128.4 
102.9 

62.8 
16.5 
54.5 

75.5 
170.2 
31.3 

69.1 

Total  wages 

38.6 

Men  16  years  and  over 

57.3 

Womenl6years  and  over. 

i54.4 

3.6 

184.9 

158.8 

Children  mider  16  years . . !              6, 435 
_  Wages 1      81,413,693 

22.7 

57.1 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  ol  products 

$26,145,522 
$79,607,998 

51.2 
94.1 

30.9 
10.0 

110.5 
119.2 

87.2 
89.1 

'Includes  proprietors  and  firm  memtiers,  witli  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1906,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
3  Not  reported  separately. 
*Not  reported. 


The  general  development  of  the  industry  is  indicated 
by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  in  Table  1.  In  each 
census  period  since  1850,' except  1870  to  1880,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  There  was  also 
an  increase  in  each  period  in  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested, value  of  products,  average  number  of  wage- 
earners,  and  wages.  For  each  of  the  four  items  other 
than  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  the  per  cent 
of  increase  was  greatest  in  the  decade  1860  to  1870,  and 
smallest  in  the  decade  ]  870  to  1880.  For  the  average 
number  of  wage-earners  it  was  greatest  in  the  decade 
1880  to  1890,  and  smallest  in  the  decade  1890  to  1900. 
During  the  fifty-five  years  there  was  an  increase  of  305, 


or  over  threefold,  in  the  number  of  establishments; 
$85,986,801,  or  more  than  twenty-five  fold,  in  capital; 
$74,966,322,  or  more  than  sixteenf old,  in  value  of  prod- 
ucts; 58,301,  or  more  than  tenfold,  in  average  number 
of  wage-earners;  and  $35,193,572,  or  nearly  seventeen- 
fold, in  wages.  The  recent  development  of  theindustry 
is  uidicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  fifteen  years 
following  1890  the  increases  in  capital  and  value  of 
products  were  greater  than  they  were  during  the  pre- 
ceding forty  years  by  $10,857,801,  or  28.9  per  cent,  and 
$2,147,666,  or  5.9  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  number  of  active  establishments  increased  125, 
or  74  per  cent,  from  1880  to  1890;  61,  or  20.7  per  cent, 
from  1890  to  1900;  and  44,  or  12.4  per  cent,  from  1900 
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to  1905.  Of  the  294  establishments  in  operation  in 
1890,  100  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  building 
glass;  125  in  the  manufacture  of  pressed  and  blown 
ware;  and  69  in  the  manufacture  of  bottles  and  jars. 
During  1900  the  355  establishments  reporting  were 
engaged  as  follows:  124  were  manufacturing  building 
glass;  84,  pressed  and  blown  ware;  and  147,  bottles 
and  jars.  Of  the  399  establishments  reporting  in  1905, 
138  produced  building  glass;  103,  pressed  and  blown 
glass;  and  158,  bottles  and  jars.  From  1890  to  1900 
the  increase  in  number  of  establishments  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  building  glass  was  24  per  cent;  and 
from  1900  to  1905,  11.3  per  cent.  During  the  same 
periods  the  number  of  establishments  producing  pressed 
and  blown  ware  decreased  32.8  per  cent  and  increased 
22.6  per  cent,  respectively.  The  increase  in  number 
of  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bot- 
tles and  jars  was  113  per  cent  from  1890  to  1900,  and 
7.5  per  cent  from  1900  to  1905. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  increased  49.9  per 
cent  between  1890  and  1900,  and  45.5  per  cent  between 
1900  and  1905;  while  during  the  same  periods  the  value 
of  products  increased  37.7  per  cent  and  40.8  per  cent, 
respectively.  It  is  thus  evident  that  while  the  per  cent 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  was  much 
greater  between  1890  and  1900  than  between  1900  and 
1905,  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  was  almost  the  same  for  the  two  periods.  The 
value  of  products,  however,  shows  a  larger  per  cent  of 
increase  for  the  five  years  from^l900  to  1905  than  for 
the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1900*. 

From  1890  to  1900  the  number  of  wage-earners  in- 
creased 17.7  per  cent,  and  the  wages  paid,  29.7  per  cent; 
from  1900  to  1905  the  number  emplo3^ed  increased  21.1 
per  cent,  and  the  wages  paid,  37.7  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease in  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  between 
1900  and  1905  was  confined  entirely  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  men,  for  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  women  and  children  employed. 

While  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  glass 
industry  since  1850,  the  development  has  been  in  the 
quality  of  the  glass  produced,  rather  than  in  the  further 
adaptation  of  glass  to  commercial  uses,  or,  until  re- 
cently, in  improvements  in  the  manufacturing  process. 
For  many  years  the  industry  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  manufacture  of  window  glass,  tableware,  and  bot- 
tles, and  the  methods  of  making  these  were  practically 
the  same  as  those  used  by  the  early  glassmakers.    A 


few  years  ago  nearly  all  the  articles  made,  except  plate 
glass,  were  produced  by  skilled  artisans,  practically  no 
machinery  being  employed  in  the  manufacture.  The 
principal  item  of  expense  in  glass  manufacture  was  there- 
fore the  cost  of  this  skilled  labor.  Although  some  im- 
portant improvements,  which  promise  further  changes 
in  the  methods  of  manufacturing  various  glass  articles, 
have  been  introduced  during  the  census  year,  they  are 
of  too  recent  origin  to  affect  the  statistics. 

Since  1900  the  glass  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  have  made  vast  strides  in  the  direction  of 
cheaper  production.  Machines  for  mechanical  manip- 
ulation in  the  production  of  window  glass,  for  manu- 
facturing narrow  necked  bottles,  and  for  conveying 
ware  are  some  of  the  latest  contributions  to  the  indus- 
try. Some  of  these  machines  were  perfected  dinging  the 
census  year  and  are  now  in  active  operation,  but  their 
influence  on  the  industry  was  slight  during  1904,  as 
their  operation  in  that  year  was  more  or  less  an  experi- 
ment. The  general  improvement  in  factory  construc- 
tion, furnace  equipment,  and  installation  of  mechan- 
ical blowing  machines  is  generally  indicated  by  the  fig- 
ures presented  in  Table  1. 

As  previously  stated,  the  number  of  women  and 
children  employed  in  1905  shows  a  slight  decrease, 
compared  with  the  number  reported  in  1900,  although 
the  wages  paid  in  both  instances  show  an  increase. 
Women  are  employed  in  glass  establishments  in  the 
packing,  the  finishing,  and  the  decorating  departments. 
The  decrease  in  the  number  employed  was  in  the  pack- 
ing and  the  finishing  departments.  There  was,  how- 
ever, an  increased  demand  for  women  artists  in  the 
decorating  department,  which,  together  with  the  fact 
that  this  class  of  employees  command  higher  wages, 
would  in  a  measure  account  for  the  increase  in  wages, 
notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  number  employed. 
The  adoption  of  child  labor  laws  by  the  various  states 
was  the  direct  cause  for  the  decrease  from  1900  ,to  1905 
in  the  number  of  children  employed.  Many  factories 
were  so  hampered  by  the  scarcity  of  this  class  of  labor 
during  the  census  year  that  they  were  compelled  to 
temporarily  suspend  operations,  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  led  many  manufacttirers  to  experiment  with 
labor  saving  devices  and  other  means  for  dispensing 
with  child  labor. 

Table  2  is  a  comparative  summary  showing  the 
totals  for  glass  manufacture,  by  states,  as  reported  at 
the  censuses  of  1880  to  1905,  inclusive. 
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Table  2.— GLASS  MANUFACTUEE— COMPARATIVE 


United  States . . , 


California  s, 
Illinois 


Census 


Indiana. 


Kansas^.. 
Maryland. 


Massachusetts . 


Missouri . 


New  Jersey. 


New  Yort. 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia ' 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 
1900 
1890 
1880 

1905 

1905 
1900 
1890 


3  1905 

i»  1900 

1890 

12  1880 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


399 

355 

294 

8194 


110 
21 


7 
11 
7 

4 

5 

6 

10 

6 
3 
5 
6 

22 
26 
34 
22 

28 
27 
30 
29 

37 
28 
59 
19 

122 
119 
99 

77 


Capital. 


i89,389,151 
61,423,903 
40,966,850 
19,329,699 


1,244,919 

3,576,172 

2,181,801 

1,721,878 

426,000 

13,884,485 
12,775,389 
3,556,663 
1,442,000 

590,906 

523,199 
681,086 
871,111 
406,000 

610,763 
268,949 
365,051 
723,000 

3,219,034 
2, 198, 316 
2, 201, 353 
1, 430, 000 

6,304,465 
5, 397, 662 
3, 744, 894 
2,568,021 

3, 465, 441 
2, 242, 834 
2, 297, 699 
1,875,600 

9, 254, 195 
5,451,513 
4,094,677 
1,172,860 

40, 612, 180 

28,287,187 

20, 459, 049 

7, 609, 706 

402, 469 

4,299,860 

1, 338, 084 

825, 313 

560,  522 

1,411,083 
711, 082 
829, 262 

1, 127, 000 


SALARIED  OFFI- 
CIALS, CLEEKS, 
ETC. 


Num- 
ber. 


3,040 
2,268 
1,095 

o 


52 

119 
75 
31 

432 

509 

79 

27 

28 
31 
16 
V) 

45 
39 
18 

Ill 
26 
39 


317 
162 
(<) 

142 
117 
56 
0) 

309 
199 
216 
(<) 

1,167 
842 
424 

11 

189 
85 
34 

39 
28 
30 


Salaries. 


$3,940,293 

2,792,376 

1,232,561 

(<) 


65,382 

151,330 
110,100 

44,710 

(<) 

648,999 
649,227 

75,682 

(<) 

28,610 

35,328 
38,976 
12,176 
W 

64,988 
•   28  OjO 
17;774 
W 

168, 874 
47,  m 
54, 082 

358, 988 
284, 960 
132, 619 

202,  443 
139,  698 
61, 413 

444, 268 
249, 029 
230,323 

1, 597, 113 

1,110,383 

518,  640 

17,868 

208, 855 
97,  551 
46,946 
{*, 

57,247 
36, 944 
38, 196 
(<) 


•WAGE-EAKNEKS   AND   WAGES. 


Total. 


Average 
number. 


63,969 
52,818 
44,892 
24,177 


Wages. 


4,768 

3,304 

2,762 

732 

12,020 

13,015 

3,010 

862 

718 

649 

742 

1,397 

612 

865 
387 
496 
946 

1,661 
650 

1,113 
965 

5,507 
6,383 
6,688 
3,678 

3,163 
2,556 
3,229 
3,078 

7,844 
4,546 
6,436 
1,688 

20,  794 
19,420 
18,610 
9,784 

472 

3,673 

1,949 

1,371 

346 

1,066 
866 
881 


537,288,148 
27,084,710 
20,885,961 
9,144,100 


498,225 

3,011,632 

1,621,286 

1,188,051 

342,027 

6,638,130 

7,226,047 

1,469,149 

284,207 

446,771 

354,235 
339,518 
696,560 
234,254 

441,641 
188,674 
201,663 
383,342 

938,  464 
341, 376 
642, 157 
381,098 

3,145,384 
2,  462,  745 
2, 730, 100 
1,300,038 

1,824,  ,576 
i;  305, 264 
1, 423, 626 
1,046,812 

4,511,605 

2, 067, 384 

2,901,255 

644,  520 

12, 518, 440 
10, 287, 491 
8, 728,  .520 
3, 897, 306 

263, 667 

2,054,181 
789,  422 
611, 079 
311,650 

641,317 
455, 504 
494,  811 
318, 846 


Men  16  years  and 
over. 


Average 
number. 


54,079 
42,173 
36,064 
17,778 


Wages. 


788 

4,268 

2,607 

2,215 

632 

10,662 

10,910 

2,633 

695 


502 

562 

1,046 

624 

729 
343 
455 
828 

1,469 
648 

1,016 
709 

4,816 
4,366 
4,601 
2,762 

2,800 
2,201 
2,587 
2,116 

6,321 
3,505 
6,053 
1,170 

17, 074 
15, 136 
14, 824 
6,999 

404 

2,777 

1,319 

970 

616 

860 
676 
665 
728 


$35,005,647 
24,901,233 
19, 646,  .351 


463,391 

2,912,778 

1,406,891 

1,121,626 

« 

6,316,351 

6,808,042 

1,422,104 

W 

424,201 

324,328 
313,920 
650,921 

409,741 
179,236 
195,221 
(<) 

917, 620 
340,825 
624, 373 
(') 

'2,996,759 

2, 278, 308 

2, 606, 798 

(<) 

1, 715,  544 

1,239,971 

1, 319, 607 

(.') 

4, 172, 470 
1,844,958 
2,700,036 

0) 

11, 658, 488 

9,338,261 

8, 090, 926 

« 

248, 128 

1, 862, 741 
657, 984 
446, 349 
(<) 

603. 107 
402;  839 
469,  490 


Women  16  years 
and  over. 


Average 
number. 


3,455 

3,529 

1,885 

741 


Wages. 


77 

127 
148 
20 


487 
634 
197 
53 


36 

124 
170 
■42 
46 

103 
73 
92 
50 

787 
406 
538 

81 

1,107 

1,546 

749 

294 


445 
468 
190 
100 

16 
12 
14 
23 


$868,808 
840,001 
332,246 


Children  under  18 
years. 


Average 
number. 


6,435 
7,116 


37,684 

26,853 
28,456 

3,860 

(.<) 

101,018 
129,808 
27,811 
W 

9,768 

9,124 
8,673 
6,864 


24,500 
4,392 
3,732 
(<) 

1,800 


« 

29, 603 
32, 726 

8,405 

(<) 

26,635 
17,831 

17, 025 
(.') 

186, 605 
96,017 
74, 227 
(') 

305, 140 

414, 250 

164, 689 

0) 


106, 695 
103, 748 
32, 632 

4,393 
4,100 
3,000 


383 
649 
527 
100 

871 

1,471 

180 

114 

54 

113 
126 
328 


30 
25 
22 
60 

84 

2 

97 

220 

568 

847 

1,045 

770 

250 
282 
650 
912 

736 
636 
844 
437 

2,613 
2,738 
2,937 
2,491 

68 

451 
162 
211 
231 

190 
278 
202 
235 


$1,413,693 

1,343,476 

1,007,365 

(*) 


7,150 

72,001 
95,939 
62,665 
(<) 

220,761 
288,197 

19,234 

i<) 

12,812 

20,783 
16,925 
38,775 

7,300 
5,046 
2,700 
W 

19,034 
550 
17,784 
« 

119,022 
161, 713 
115,897 
W 

83,397 
47,462 
85,994 
(<) 

152, 630 
126, 409 
126,992 
(<) 

654, 812 
534, 980 
482, 905 
(<) 

15,529 

94, 745 
27, 690 
32,098 
(<) 

33, 817 
48,565 
22,321 


iNot  reported  in  1890  and  1880. 

2  While  the  aggregate  value  lor  the  respective  states  is  the  aggregate  value  of  products  reported  for  all  branches  of  glass  manufacture,  all  of  the  state  totals  can  not 
be  obtained  by  adding  the  amounts  given,  as  the  reports  of  certain  products  have  been  suppressed,  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  establishments. 
2  Includes  25  establishments  idle  or  in  process  of  construction,  with  a  capital  of  $626,100  not  reported  separately  by  states  in  1880. 
<Not  reported  separately. 
'Not  reported  in  1880. 
^Included  in  "  all  other  states"  in  1880, 1890,  and  1900. 
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Mlscellar 

neou3 
expenses. 


Cost  ol 

materials 

used. 


15,911,507 

3,688,641 

2,267,696 

(?) 


J26,14S,522 
16,731,009 
12,140,985 
8,028,621 


VALVE  OF  PKODUCTS. 


Total. 


$79,607,998 
56,539,712 

241,051,004 
21,154,571 


Building 
glass. 


121,697,861 
17,096,234 
13,928,296 
5,915,618 


Pressed 

and  blown 

glass. 


Bottles 
andjaia. 


All  other 
products. 


$21,956,158  $33,631,063 
17,076,125  21,676,791 
18,601,244  8,521,464 
9,568,520  I    5,670,433 


$2,322,916 
690,562 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


871 
804 
564 
285 


Pot 
capac- 
ity. 


12,731 
9,941 
4,932 
2,421 


Pot. 


Num- 
ber. 


451 

564 
285 


Num- 
ber of 
pots. 


Tank.i 


Continuous. 


Num- 
ber. 


4,809 
6,107 
4,932 
2,421 


206 


Num- 
ber of 
rings. 


3,267 
1,750 


Pot 


Intermittent. 


"f^yf  ■    ber. 


7,447 
3,933 


Num- 


107 
147 


Tons 
capac- 
ity. 


475 
901 


Pot 

capac- 
ity, 


475 
901 


64,242 

379,907 

210,588 

134,625 

(?) 

n0,654 
690,165 
3C0,384 
(') 

41,892 

31,411 
26,065 
35,847 


97,244 
14,243 
35,760 
(') 

133,098 
98,119 
116,397 

475,747 
241,655 
116,009 
(?'j 

385,487. 
145,505 
167,900 
(') 

783,562 

155,512 

294,744 

(?i 

2,265,947 
1,867,879 
911,178 
(?) 

35,679 

396,646 
112,791 

40,805 

« 

109,991 
26,119 
64,047 
(»i 


274,  OU 

1,400,237 
674,008 
682,248 
297,842 

6,558,839 

4,532,141 

865,374 

433,733 

355,093 

158,732 
151,500 
295,337 
239,682 

316,080 
137,185 
127,180 
329,864 

707,871 
231,515 
557,874 
351,871 

1,856,239 
1,488,700 
1,310,953 
1,088,346 

1,411,973 
899,590 
825,498 
944,691 

2,836,521 

1,253,164 

1,602,599 

459,333 

9,325,184 
6,435,463 
5,294,992 
3,350,660 

169,461 

1,259,480 
693,251 
277,033 
208,064 

515,741 
284,492 
301,897 
324,535 


915,446 

5,619,740 

2,834,398 

2,372,011 

901,343 

14,706,929 

14,757,883 

2,995,409 

790,781 

958,720 

589,589 

557,895 

1,256,697 

587,000 

1,011,373 

418,458 
431,437 
854,345 

1,781,026 
765,564 

1,215,329 
919,827 

6,450,195 
6,093,822 
5,218,152 
2,810,170 

4,279,766 
2,756,978 
2,723,019 
2,420,796 

9,026,208 
4,547,083 
6,649,182 
1,649,320 

27,671,693 

22,011,130 

17,179,137 

8,720,584 

549,031 

4,598,563 

1,871,795 

945,234 

748,500 

1,449,719 
924,706 

1,065,397 
851,905 


60,000 

281,559 
24,000 


373,343 

3,790,618 

6,711,948 

1,831,745 

725,797 

381,084 


149,265 
131,618 


103,262 
'332,'666' 


16,200 
72,748 
149,845 

1,036,433 
505,564 


2,859,087 

2,691,787 

672,179 


64,697 

46,191 
100,000 
674,900 

85,000 

558,911 
382,091 


855,446 

4,949,156 

2,678,780 

995,907 

628,000 

7,213,456 

6,327,468 

491,485 

64,984 

407,868 

536,478 
346,633 


239,760 


843,768 
26,680 


170,000 

60,000 
20,167 


704,500 
119,010 


390,550 

201,922 

274,011 

1,316,170 

729,155 

458,310 
346,790 


540,903 

1,625,126 
671,422 


358,000 

12,169,013 
9,213,545 
6,406,924 
2,222,513 


1,323,896 
101,242 


136,487 

181,559 

21,. 300 

1,235,426 

400,000 

1,932,524 
1,173,784 
1,307,156 
1,157,571 

3,954,660 
2,738,289 
3,554,370 
1,076,320 

9,406,183 
8,453,550 
8,700,124 
4,881,312 


607,383 
260,000 


371,900 

128,250 

4,300,709 

93,512 


2,620,665 

1,379,706 

945,234 

748,500 

63,406 

4,000 

561,972 

378,830 


392,790 

6,066,714 
4,452,219 
2,666,556 
1,681,015 

1,866,245 

1,195,276 

693,686 

722,322 

2,961,727 

1,058,955 

519,015 

115,000 

5,951,144 
4,162,990 
2,072,089 
1,616,759 

649,031 

602,002 
381,847 


105,071 

6,920 
8,000 


402,462 


18,200 


346,292 


1,014,413 
792,456 

1,082,726 
379,563 


24,687 
41, 128 


484,695 
78,417 


145,353 
181,045 


52,000 
9,000 


41 

28 

27 

8 

165 
237 


261 
197 
112 


122 

763 

435 

225 

74 

2,484 

2,905 

449 

108 

178 

109 
113 
161 


52 
155 
69 


204 
183 
148 
51 

1,013 

1,024 

469 

289 

720 
529 
400 
339 

1,335 
776 
806 
187 

4,468 
3,420 
1,982 
1,029 


12 

10 

27 

S 

70 
125 
48 
10 


151 

129 

225 

74 

749 

1,354 

449 

108 

30 

91 
107 
161 

68 

62 
65 


284 
133 


266 


774 
576 


1,707 
1,331 


64 


5  120 

7  110 

13  148 

7  51 


82 

972 
246 
144 


229 
155 
79 
95 


31 
29 
55 
43 

43 
42 
85 
20 

137 
168 
197 
112 


183 

255 
469 


284 
247 
400 
339 

620 
539 
806 
187 

1,937 
2,117 
1,982 
1,029 


481 
156 
144 
82 

111 
28 
79 
95 


381 


194 
115 


148 
10 


770 
690 


420 
230 


303 
95 


918 
412 


41 
161 


673 
212 


2,382 
1,029 


82 
377 


90 
102 


90 


149 
274 


114 

90 


220 


90 


149 
274 


114 
90 


25 


'None  reported  in  1880, 1890,  and  1900.  :„  ism  „n/I  ison 

.     IJSitlbtSntf  tl^Stiras  fo^lfc^rX^S^iTri.  1;  Georgia,  1;  Indian  Territory,  1;  MicMga.,  2;  South  Carolina,  1;  Tennessee,  1;  Wi^ 
eonsm,  1. 
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The  number  of  furnaces  reported  increased  from 
804  in  1900  to  871  in  1905,  or  8.3  per  cent,  and  the  pot 
capacity  from  9,941  in  1900  to  12,731  in  1905,  or  28.1 
per  cent.  The  average  pot  capacity  per  establish- 
ment in  1900  was  28  pots,  while  in  1905  it  was  32. 
The  substitution  of  the  tank  for  the  pot  furnace, 
noted  in  1900,  continues.  The  number  of  pot  fur- 
naces reported  decreased  from  451  in  1900  to  398  in 
1905,  or  11.8  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  pots  from 
5,107  in  1900  to  4,809  in  1905,  or  5.8  per  cent. 
The  number  of  continuous  tank  furnaces  reported  in 
1905  was  366,  with  a  capacity  of  7,447  pots,  as  com- 
pared with  206  furnaces,  with  a  pot  capacity  of  3,933 
pots,  reported  in  1900.     The  increase  in  number  of 


these  furnaces  was  77.7  per  cent,  and  in  pot  capacity 
89.3  per  cent.  The  number  of  intermittent  tanks  re- 
ported in  1905  was  107,  with  a  capacity  of  475  tons, 
as  compared  with  147  furnaces,  with  901  tons  capacity 
in  1900,  a  decrease  of  27.2  per  cent  in  number  of  fur- 
naces and  47.3  per  cent  in  tons  capacity. 

The  figures  for  states  show  that  since  1890  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  capital  and  in  value  of  products 
for  each  glass  manufacturing  state,  except  Maryland. 

Table  3  shows  the  states  ranked  according  to  the 
value  of  glass  products  at  each  census  from  1880 
to  1905,  and  the  percentage  which  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts for  each  state  forms  of  the  total  for  the  United 
States. 


Table   3.— GLASS  MANUFACTURE— RANK  OF   STATES   BY  VALUE   OF  PRODUCTS,  WITH    PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  VALUE: 

1880  TO  1905. 


United  States . 


Pennsylvania. 

Indiana 

Oliio 

New  Jersey 

Illinois 


West  Virginia.. 

New  York 

Hlssouri 

Massachusetts. 


California. . 
Maryland.. 
Virginia... 
Wisconsin. 


Micbigan 

South  Carolina. 

Colorado 

Tennessee 


Georgia 

Delaware 

Indian  Territory. 
Kentucky 


Connecticut 

New  Hampshire . . 
Iowa 

All  other  states'. 


1905       1900      1890       1880 
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TALTJE  OF  PKODUCTS. 


1905 


$79,607,998 


27,671,693 
14,706,929 
9.026,208 
6, 450, 195 
6,619,740 

4,598,563 
4,279,766 
1,781,026 
1,011,373 
958,720 

915, 446 
589,589 
549,031 
(.') 

(') 
(■) 

(') 

1, 449, 719 


1900 


$56,539,712 


22,011,130 
14,757,883 
4,547,083 
5,093,822 
2,834,398 

1,871,795 

2,756,978 

765,564 

418,458 

(') 

(») 
567,895 

b) 

0) 


(') 
924,706 


1890 


$41,051,004 


17, 179, 137 
2,995,409 
5,649,182 
5,218,152 
2,372,011 

945,234 
2,723,019 
1,215,329 

431, 437 

1,256,697 


(=) 


0) 
1,065,397 


1880 


$21,154,671 


8,720,584 

790,781 

1,549,320 

2,810,170 

901,343 

748,500 
2,420,796 
919,827 
864,345 
W 

140,000 
587,000 


8 


90,000 


8 


388,405 

160,000 

70,000 

3,500 


PEE  CENT  OF  TOTAL  TALTJE. 


1905       1900       1890       18S0 


100.0 


34.8 
18.5 
11.3 
8.1 
7.1 

S.8 
5.4 
2.2 
1.3 
1.2 

1.1 
0.7 
0.7 


100.0 

38.9 
26.1 
8.1 
9.0 
5.0 

3.3 
4.9 
1.4 
0.7 


100.0 


41.8 
7.3 
13.8 
12.7 
6.8 

2.3 
6.6 
3.0 
1.0 


3.1 


100.0 


41.2 
3.7 
7.3 

13.3 
4.3 

3.S 
11.5 
4.4 
4.0 


0.7 
2.8 


0.4 


1.8 

0.8 
0.3 
(») 


1  Not  reported. 

'Included  in  "  all  other  states." 
•  Less  than  one-tenth  ot  1  per  cent. 

'Includes  the  following  states:  1906— Colorado,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Indian  Territory,  Michigan,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin.    1900— California,  Colo- 
rado, Delaware,  Georgia,  Michigan.  Virginia,  Wisconsin.    1890— California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Wisconsin. 


Since  the  census  of  1900  Kansas,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Indian  Territory  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  glass  producing  states,  making  a  total  of 
21.  Pennsylvania  retained  first  place,  with  34.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products  of  the  United 
States.  Indiana  was  agaia  second,  with  18.5  per 
cent,  but  Ohio,  which  was  second  in  1890  and  fourth 
in  1900,  was  third  in  1905,  having  changed  places 
with  New  Jersey  since  1900.     Illinois,  the  fifth  state 


in  1900,  retained  that  position  in  1905,  but  increased 
its  percentage  of  the  total  product  from  5  per  cent 
in  1900  to  7.1  in  1905.  West  Virginia,  which  ranked 
seventh  in  1900,  was  sixth  in.  1905,  displacing  New 
York,  which  fell  to  seventh  place.  Missouri  was 
eighth,  the  position  it  has  occupied  since  1890. 

Building  glass. — Table  4  presents  the  comparative 
statistics  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  building  glass  for  1890,  1900,  and  1905. 
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Table  4.— BUILDING  GLASS— COMPARATIVE 


STATE. 

■  t!en- 
sus. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

'WAGE-EAENEBS  AND  WAGES. 

SAIABIED  OFFI- 
CIALS, CLEBKS, 
ETC. 

Total. 

Men  16  years  and 
over. 

Women  16  years 
and  over. 

Children  under  16 
years. 

Number. 

Salaries. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

Average 
number. 

Wages. 

1 

2 

3 

United  States... 
nilnolo" 

1906 
1900 
1890 

1905 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 

1905 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 

«1905 
'1900 
•1890 

138 
124 
100 

$40,666,410 
26,617,122 
18,363,576 

928 
615 
292 

11,156,071 
811,983 
338,112 

14,880 
11,902 
11,982 

$10,646,090 
9,029,673 
7,159,903 

14,731 
11,801 
11,633 

$10,605,257 
8,999,613 
7,073,965 

26 
20 
67 

$7,446 

4,901 

20,693 

124 
81 
282 

$33,387 
26,159 
6.5,345 

4 

3 

38 
61 
11 

4 

3 

3 
4 
12 

8 
7 

8 

7 

61 
46 
28 

17 

3 
9 
49 

273,827 

7,012,839 
7,080,415 
2,897,100 

302,903 

2,660,106 

161,743 
218,990 
967,923 

323,714 
334,036 

2,701,472 
2,039,134 

24,902,320 
14,661,120 
9,716,860 

1,684,660 

642,836 
2,283,428 
4,772,703 

13 

148 
224 
62 

10 

97 

7 
8 
22 

12 
11 

63 
25 

632 
307 
104 

48 

8 

40 

114 

12,980 

149,770 

274,105 

46,377 

11,660 

133,912 

6,530 
6,326 
16,288 

12,658 
15,160 

72,134 
22,570 

685,794 
436,016 
146,152 

67,573 

14,160 
68,807 
131,295 

230 

2,961 
3,912 
1,530 

258 

1,002 

146 

230 

1,082 

306 
228 

1,127 

477 

7,832 
6,459 
6,399 

609 

319 

596 

3,971 

161,153 

1,909,312 

3,251,819 

914,539 

231,261 

679,493 

89,705 
163,245 
720,184 

199,338 
164,291 

828,168 
376,006 

5,725,582 
4,706,720 
3,258,692 

643,852 

178,236 

367,692 

2,266,488 

230 

2,927 
3,908 
1,499 

268 

994 

146 

230 

1,048 

299 
226 

1,127 

477 

7,736 
6,368 
6,172 

698 

318 

692 

3,914 

161,153 

1,900,501 

3,250,119 

907,201 

231,251 

677,289 

89,705 
163,245 
717,104 

198,148 
163,979 

828,168 
376,006 

6,698,312 
4,679,801 
3,192,078 

643,394 

177,336 

366,463 

2,257,682 

' 

5 

Indiana 

34 
4 
14 

8,811 
1,700 
1,478 

fi 

KaTiRftfl  • 

7 
R 

17 

6,860 

9 

Missouri* 

8 

2,204 

in 

New  Jersey 

11 

New  York' 

12 

34 

7 
2 

3,080 

1,190 
312 

13 

14 

Oliio* 

1« 

16 

Penpsylvanla 

17 

25 
20 
60 

7,446 
4,901 
14,733 

71 
71 

177 

1 

3 
4 
67 

19,824 
22,018 
61,881 

458 

900 
1,129 
8,906 

18 
19 

ID 

West  Virginia' 

All  other  state* 

21 

Ti 

S3 

'  Not  reported  in  1890. 

•  Included  in  "  ail  other  states ' 


in  1890  and  1900. 


«  None  reported  in  1890  and  1900. 

*  Included  in  "all  other  states"  in  1890. 
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SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1890  TO  1905. 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 

Cost  of 

materials 

used. 

VALUE  OF  PKODTJCTS. 

FURNACES. 

Total. 

Building 
glass. 

Pressed  and 

blown  glass 

and  bottles 

and  jars. 

All  other 
prod- 
ucts. 

Total. 

Pot. 

Tank.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Pot 
capac- 
ity. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber ol 
pots. 

Continuous. 

Intermittent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber ol 
rings. 

Pot 

capac- 
ity. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tons 
capac- 
ity. 

Pot 

capac- 
ity. 

11,210,797 
1,365,865 
1,069,645 

$8,210,702 
4,679,084 
4,621,535 

$21,557,531 

17,096,234 
13,928,296 

$21,380,305 
16,681,092 
13,826,136 

$53,900 

$123,326 
415,142 
102, 161 

242 

241 
196 

4,891 
3,726 
2,024 

162 
193 
195 

2,079 
2,296 
2,024 

79 
34 

913 
433 

2,739 
1,299 

11 

14 

73 
131 

73 
131 

1 

a 

.1 

30,207 

212,756 
348,665 
297,127 

23,692 

65,785 

3,614 
12,141 
40,258 

22,665 
14,669 

89,238 
19,505 

696,334. 
867,168 
391,847 

46,840 

29,667 
103,817 
340,313 

72,152 

1,406,539 

1,319,675 

610,845 

81,885 

624,966 

64,746 

86,720 

366,203 

176,340 
120,748 

602,920 
158,528 

4,717,404 
2,697,041 
2,236,396 

376,026 

188,724 

296,374 

1,608,091 

281,659 

3,790.618 
5,711,948 
1,831,746 

381,084 

1,036,433 

163,922 

274,011 

1,316,170 

447,210 
346,790 

1,575,126 
671,422 

12,125,783 
9,213,545 
6,406,924 

1,323,896 

431,900 

878,518 

4,373,457 

281,659 

3,790,618 
6,696.948 
1,791,745 

381,084 

1,036,433 

163,922 

267,611 

1,295,100 

406,310 
289,779 

1,575,126 
671,422 

11,989,457 
8,881,897 
6,406,924 

1,323,896 

431,900 

873,435 

4,332,366 

3 

64 
95 
27 

6 

7 

4 
6 
24 

10 
9 

15 
15 

99 
95 
61 

27 

7 
21 
83 

55 

950 

1,377 

333 

84 

132 

48 

96 
188 

172 
65 

359 
228 

2,661 

1,746 

750 

310 

120 
215 
753 

1 

46 
82 
27 

4 

6 

3 
3 
24 

8 
9 

9 
13 

48 
66 
61 

22 

6 
20 
83 

13 

445 
825 
333 

24 

120 

24 
24 
188 

76 
65 

168 
162 

978 

1,014 

760 

145 

96 
206 
753 

2 

14 
12 

14 

159 

179 

42 

477 
637 

4 

4 
1 

28 

15 

28 

15 

6 

16,000 
40,000 

6 

7 

2 

2 

1 
3 

20 

4 

8 
24 

60 

12 

24 
72 

R 

9 

10 

6,400 
21,070 

4,000 
57,011 

11 

12 

36,900 

2 

32 

96 

13 

14 

6 
2 

44 
16 

67 
22 

646 
205 

201 
66 

1,638 
615 

16 

16 

17,000 

119,326 
331,648 

7 
13 

45 
116 

46 

116 

17 
18 

19 

6 

1 
1 

55 

8 
3 

165 

24 
9 

20 

21 

5,083 
41,091 

23 

23 

1 

— 

•  Included  In  "all  other  states  "  in  1900.    Not  reported  in  1890. 

•  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  California,  1;  Delaware,  1;  Michigan, 
'Includes  estabilshments  distributed  as  follows:  Delaware,  1;  lUinois,  1;  Maryland,  2; 
« Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Delaware,  1;  Illinois,  5;  Maryland,  4; 


Massachusetts,  1;  Missouri,  2;  West  Virginia,  2. 

Massachusetts,  4;  Michigan,  1;  Missouri,  3;  New  Yorli,  9;  Ohio,  22, 
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In  1S90  the  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  building  glass  was  100;  in  1900  the 
number  was  124,  an  increase  of  24  per  cent;  and  in 
1905  the  number  reported  was  138,  an  increase  of  11.3 
per  cent  between  1900  and  1905  and  38  per  cent  be- 
tween 1890  and  1905.  Of  the  138  establishments  re- 
ported in  1905,  103,  or  74.6  per  cent,  were  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  window  glass;  17,  or  12.3  per  cent, 
plate  glass;  and  18,  or  13.1  per  cent,  "all  other  glass." 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  establishments 
producing  building  glass  was  $18,353,576  in  1890, 
•126,617,122  in  1900,  and  $40,666,410  in  1905.  The 
per  cent  of  increase  was  45  from  1890  to  1900,  52.8  from 
1900  to  1905,  and  121.6  from  1890  to  1905.  The  aver- 
age amount  of  capital  invested  per  establishment  re- 
ported was  $183,536  in  1890,  $214,654  in  1900,  and 
$294,684  in  1905.  In  1890  the  proprietors  and  firm 
members  and  their  salaries  were  included  with  salaried 
officials,  clerks,  etc.,  but  they  were  not  so  included  in 
1900  nor  in  1905.  This  fact  should  be  considered  in 
making  a  comparison  with  1890  figures  for  salaried 
officials,  clerks,  etc. 

The  cost  of  materials  used  shows  but  a  slight  increase 
between  1890  and  1900,  but  from  1900  to  1905  the  in- 
crease was  $3,531,618,  or  75.5  per  cent.  Of  the  total 
cost  of  materials  in  1905,  about  $2,000,000  was  ex- 
pended in  glass  sand,  soda  ash,  and  salt  cake,  about 
$2,700,000  in  fuel,  and  about  $1,000,000  in  lumber, 
boxes,  etc.,  which  shows  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  cost  was  for  principal  glassmaking  materials,  one- 
third  for  melting  materials,  and  one-eighth  for  packing 
materials. 

The  value  of  products  between  1890  and  1900  in- 
creased $3,167,938,  or  22.7  per  cent,  and  between  1900 
and  1905,  $4,461,297,  or  26.1  per  cent.  The  average 
value  of  the  total  product  per  establishment  was  $1 39,- 
283  in  1890,  $137,873  in  1900,  and  $156,214  in  1905. 
During  the  census  year  1905  building  glass  establish- 
ments in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  produced  pressed 
and  blown  glass  and  bottles  and  jars  to  the  value  of 
$53,900. 

The  number  of  furnaces  increased  46,  or  23.6  per  cent, 
from  1890  to  1900,  while  the  pot  capacity  increased 
1,702,  or  84.1  per  cent.  Between  1900  and  1905  the 
number  of  furnaces  increased  1,  or  four- tenths  of  1  per 
cent,  while  the  pot  capacity  increased  1,165,  or  31..?  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  pot  capacity  from  1890  to  1905 
was  141.6  per  cent.  The  number  of  pot  furnaces  de- 
creased 43,  or  22.1  per  cent,  from  1890  to  1905,  while 
the  niimber  of  pots  remained  practically  the  same  as  in 
1890.  Between  1900  and  1905  continuous  tank  fur- 
naces increased  in  number  45,  or  132.4  per  cent,  and  in 


pot  capacity  1,440,  or  110.9  per  cent.  The  figures  for 
total  furnaces  show  that  the  average  pot  capacity  per 
furnace  was  10  in  1890,  15  in  1900,  and  20  in  1905. 
The  average  pot  capacity  of  the  continuous  tank  fur- 
naces was  38  in  1900  and  34  in  1905.  These  figures 
illustrate  the  greater  capacity  of  the  continuous  tank 
as  compared  with  the  pot  furnace. 

In  the  manufacture  of  building  glass  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  ranked  first  and  second,  re- 
spectively, in  value  of  products,  capital,  and  number  of 
establishments ;  Ohio  was  third  in  value  of  products  and 
capital,  and,  with  New  York,  fourth  ia  number  of  es- 
tablishments; West  Virginia  was  fourth  in  value  of 
products,  fifth  in  capital,  and  third  in  number  of  estab- 
lishments: Missouri  was  fifth  in  value  of  products, 
fourth  in  capital,  and,  with  New  Jersey  and  Illinois, 
seventh  in  number  of  establishments;  New  York  was 
sixth  in  value  of  products  and  capital,  and,  with  Ohio, 
fourth  in  number  of  establishments;  Kansas  was  sev- 
enth in  value  of  products  and  capital  and  sixth  in  mmi- 
ber  of  establishments;  Illinois  was  eighth  in  value  of 
products  and  capital,  and,  with  Missouri  and  New  Jer- 
sey, seventh  in  number  of  establishments ;  New  Jersey 
was  ninth  in  value  of  products  and  capital,  and,  with 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  seventh  in  number  of  establish- 
ments. 

Since  the  census  of  1900  a  machine  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  window  glass  has  been  invented,  and  it  is  used 
exclusively  by  one  company,  which  has  acquired  rights 
to  the  machine  in  the  United  States.  In  1905  this 
company  operated  15  continuous  tank  furnaces, 
equipped  with  124  of  these  machines.  The  products  of 
these  machines  had  but  Uttle  effect  on  the  total  output 
of  window  glass  during  the  census  of  1905,  as  the  ma- 
chine was  being  perfected  during  that  year.  If,  as  it 
is  claimed,  however,  the  machine  is  a  complete  success, 
the  effect  on  the  industry  may  be  inferred,  as  its  oper- 
ations are  entirely  automatic. 

Plate  glass  manufacturers  have  recently  taken  up 
the  production  of  glass  in  imitation  of  marble.  This 
substitute  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  use  in  restaurants, 
hospitals,  and  other  places  where  cleanliness  is  essen- 
tial, for,  unlike  marble,  it  does  not  absorb  moisture. 
It  is  cast  iu  the  same  manner  as  plate  glass  and  is  after- 
wards ground  and  polished.  Plate  glass  establishments 
are  also  manufacturing  a  tliin  plate,  which  is  made  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  ordinary  thickness,  except  that 
the  original  cast  is  thinner. 

Pressed  and.  Mown  glass. — Table  5  is  a  comparative 
summary  of  the  statistics  for  estabhshments  manufac- 
turing pressed  and  blown  glass  and  bottles  and  jars,  as 
returned  at  the  censuses  of  1890,  1900,  and  1905. 
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Table  5.— PRESSED  AND  BLOWN  GLASS  AND  BOTTLES  AND  JAES— 


TTnited  States . . 

lUlnols 

Indiana 

Kansas' 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  * 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

OUo.... 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia  ^ 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states 


Cen- 
sus. 


1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1905 
1900 
1890 

1906 
1900 
1890 


1905 
1900 
1890 

11905 
'  1900 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


261 
231 
194 


Capital. 


$48, 722, 741 
34,806,781 
22,613,274 


3,302,345 
2, 143, 658 
1,353,978 

6, 871, 646 

6,694,974 

659,463 

288,003 

523, 199 
479, 534 
371,205 

610, 763 
255,949 

658,928 

6, 142, 712 
5, 178, 672 
2,776,971 

3, 131, 727 
1,908,799 
1,607,891 

6,552,723 
3,412,379 
2,979,987 

16,709,860 
13,626,067 
10,743,199 

402,469 

2,615,210 

1,265,624 

825,313 

2, 013, 166 

841, 125 

1,395,267 


SALAEIED    OFFI- 

CliLS,  CLEEKS, 

ETC. 


Nmn- 
lier. 


2,112 
1,653 


106 
71 
28 

284 
286 
27 


362 
309 
130 

130 
106 
45 

256 

174 
163 

635 
535 
320 

11 

141 
80 
34 


Salaries. 


$2,784,222 
1,980,393 
a  894,449 


138, 360 
106,600 
40,210 

399,229 

375, 122 

30, 305 

16,950 

35,328 

36, 576 

9,768 

64,988 
27,660 

24,962 

363,468 
278, 634 
116,331 

189,885 
124, 538 
52,400 

372, 134 
226,459 
171,619 

9U,319 
675,368 
373,488 

17,868 

151, 282 
93,016 
46,946 

108,469 
36,420 
63, 482 


WAGE-EABNEES  AND  WAGES. 


Total. 


Average 
number. 


40,916 
32,910 


4,538 
3,291 
2,291 

9,059 
9,103 
1,480 

460 

649 
667 
762 

865 
375 

569 

5,361 
6,163 
4,606 

2,847 
2,328 
2,505 

6,717 
4,069 
5,134 

12,962 
12, 961 
13, 111 


2,974 
1,886 
1,371 

1,636 
1,093 
1,650 


$26,742,058 
18,055,037 
13,726,058 


2,850,479 

1,615,786 

937, 515 

4,728,818 

3,974,228 

554,610 

215, 520 

354, 235 
275,354 
358,783 

441,541 
179,329 

358,961 

3,055,679 
2,299,500 
2,009,916 

1,625,238 
1, 140, 973 
1,064,934 

3,683,437 
1,691,378 
2,037,452 

6,792,858 
6, 580, 771 
5,469,828 

263, 657 

1,410,329 
734, 676 
511,079 

961, 306 
563, 042 
791,941 


Men  16  years   and 
over. 


Average 
number. 


39,348 
30, 372 
24,431 


4,028 
2,594 
1,747 

7,735 
7,002 
1,134 


602 
477 
448 

729 
331 

475 

4,669 
4,136 
3,553 

2,501 
1,975 
1,869 

5,194 
3,028 
3,752 

9,338 
8,768 
9,652 


2,079 

1,258 

970 

1,332 

803 

1,306 


Wages. 


124,500,390 
15,901,620 
12,472,386 


2,761,625 

1,491,391 

871,420 

4,415,850 

3,657,923 

514,903 

192,950 

324,328 
249,756 
317,005 

409,741 
169,891 

340,331 

2,907,064 
2,115,061 
1,888,694 

1,517,396 

1,075,992 

962,903 

3,344,302 
1,468,952 
1,836,233 

5,960,176 
4,668,460 
4,898,848 

248,128 

1, 209, 347 
603,817 
446,349 

879, 162 
610,377 
746, 031 


Women  16  years 
and  over. 


Average 
number. 


3,430 
3,509 
1,818 


127 
148 
20 

487 
634 


124 
170 
42 

103 
73 
92 

787 
406 
638 

1,082 
1,626 


446 
468 
190 


Wages. 


$861,362 
836,100 
311,662 


26,853 
28,456 


101,018 
129,808 
21,951 

9,758 

9,124 
8,673 
6,864 

24,500 
4,392 

1,800 

29,603 

32,726 

8,406 

25, 635 
17,831 
17,025 

186,605 
96,017 
74,227 

297,694 
409,349 
139,956 


106, 695 
103, 748 
32, 632 

42, 077 
4,100 
6,732 


Children  under  16 
years. 


Average 
number. 


6,311 
7,035 
6,661 


649 
524 

837 

1,467 

166 

54 

113 
126 
290 

30 
25 

76 

568 

847 

1,011 

243 
280 
644 

736 
636 
844 

2,642 
2,667 
2,760 


450 
160 
211 

211 
278 
311 


$1,380,306 

1,318,317 

942,020 


72,001 
95,939 
62,235 

211,950 

286,497 

17,766 

12,812 

20,783 
16,926 
34,914 

7,300 
6,046 

16,830 

119,022 
151,713 
112,817 

82,207 
47, 150 
85,006 

152,630 
126,409 
126,992 

634,988 
512,962 
431,024 

15,529 

94,287 
27,111 
32,098 

40,067 
48,565 
39,178 


iNot  reported  in  1890. 

"Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1905  and  1900,  hut  not  included  in  tliis  table. 

'Not  reported  in  1890  and  1900. 

*  Included  in  **  all  other  states  "  in  1890. 

•Included  in  "  all  other  states  "  in  1900.    Not  reported  in  1890. 
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COMPARATIVE  SUMMABT,  BY  STATES:  1890  TO  1905. 


Miscella- 
neous 
ejLpenses. 

Cost  of 

materials 

used. 

VALUE  OP  PRODUCTS. 

JTJENACES. 

Total. 

• 

Pressed 

and 
blown 
glass. 

Bottles 
and  jai-s. 

Build- 
ing 
glass. 

An  Other 
products. 

Total. 

Pot. 

Tant.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Pot 

capae- 

ity. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber of 
pots. 

Continuous. 

Intermittent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber ol 
rings. 

Pot 
capac- 
ity. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tons 
capac- 
ity. 

Pot 
capac- 
ity. 

»4, 700, 710 
2,222,776 
1,198,151 

H7, 934, 820 
12,051,925 
7,519,450 

$58,050,467 
39,443,478 
27,122,708 

J21,92.S,258 
17,076,125 
18,601.244 

833,608,063 

21,676,791 

8,521,464 

1317,556 

$2,199,590 
690,562 

629 
563 
369 

7,840 
6,216 
2,908 

246 
268 
369 

2,730 
2,811 
2,908 

287 
172 

2,354 
1,317 

4,708 
2,634 

96 
133 

402 
770 

402 
770 

1 
2 

3 

349,700 
210,329 
105,387 

497,899 
341,500 
63,257 

18,200 

31,411 
22,313 
15,966 

97,244 
13,483 

77,313 

472,133 

229,514 

75,751 

362,822 
130,936 
89,366 

694,324 
136,007 
196,432 

1,569,613 

1,000,711 

519,331 

35,679 

349,806 
109,904 
40,805 

144,566 
28,079 
91,856 

1,328,085 
664,858 
566,905 

4,152,300 

3,262,466 

354,629 

273,208 

158,732 
120.759 
139,971 

316, 080' 
130,095 

182,905 

1,791,493 

1,401,980 

944,750 

1,235,633 

778,842 
582,180 

2,233,601 
1,094,638 
1,139,651 

4,607,780 
3,738,422 
3,058,596 

169,461 

884,454 
557,368 
277,033 

601,088 
302,497 
455,835 

5,338,181 
2,810,398 
1,945,790 

10,916,311 
9,045,935 
1,163,664 

577,636 

589,589 
454,63.1 
674,900 

1,011,373 
402,258 

744,593 

6,286,273 

4,819,811 
3,901,982 

3,832,556 
2,410,188 
2,000,842 

7,451,082 
3,875,661 
4,073,385 

15,545,910 
12, 797, 585 
10,772,213 

549,031 

3,274,667 

1,770,553 

945,234 

1,933,265 
1,056,456 
1,644,698 

149,  265 
131,618 
949,883 

2,859,087 

2,691,787 

672,179 

64,697 

46,191 
100,000 
674,900 

558,911 
382,091 

119,010 

181,559 

21,300 

1,235,426 

1,901,624 
1,173,784 
1,307,156 

3,954,660 
2,738,289 
3,554,370 

9,406,183 
8,453,550 
8,700,124 

4,949,156 

2,678,780 

995,907 

7,213,456 

6,327,468 

491,485 

407,868 

536,478 
346,633 

239,760 

38 
27 
18 

101 
142 
21 

6 

10 
8 
7 

7 
6 

3 

76 
78 
56 

49 
42 
39 

78 
45 
65 

170 
166 
136 

6 

65 
32 
17 

20 
17 
20 

708 
423 
140 

1,534 

1,528 

116 

94 

109 
85 

77 

52 
137 

72 

965 
928 
281 

548 
464 
259 

976 
648 
521 

1,807 
1,675 
1,232 

82 

662 
224 
144 

231 
203 
138 

11 
9 
18 

24 
43 
21 

1 

8 

7 
7 

7 
5 

138 
117 
140 

304 
529 
116 

6 

91 
79 
77 

62 
47 

22 
11 

270 
133 

540 
266 

5 

7 

30 

40 

30 
40 

4 

S 

a 

843,768 
26,680 

77 
63 

616 
397 

1,230 
794 

7 

36 

205 

205 

8 

fl 

105,071 

6,920 
8,000 

5 
1 

44 
5 

88 
10 

10 

1 
1 

8 
6 

8 
6 

11 

12 

13 

50,000 
20,167 

607,383 

6,066,714 
4,452,219 
2,666,656 

1,860,245 

1,195,276 

693,686 

2,961,727 

1,068,955 

519,015 

5,934,144 
4,162,990 
2,072,089 

549,031 

602,002 
381,847 

402,462 

14 

1 

90 

90 

1.5 

18,200 

3 

46 
34 

36 

373 
309 

72 

746 
618 

16 

38,000 

20 
30 
56 

23 
20 
39 

34 
29 
65 

89 
102 
136 

169 
231 
281 

208 
182 
259 

462 
377 
521 

959 
1,103 
1,232 

11 

14 

60 

79 

60 
79 

17 

346,292 

18 

19 

50,000 

20,687 
41,128 

22 
14 

162 
115 

324 
230 

4 
8 

16 
52 

16 
62 

20 
21 

22 

60,000 

484,695 
78,417 

30 
10 

236 
73 

472 
146 

14 
6 

42 
26 

42 
25 

23 
24 

2b 

179,556 

26,027 
181,046 

49 

28 

372 
207 

744 
414 

32 
36 

104 
158 

104 
158 

26 
27 

28 

6 
14 

41 
106 

82 
212 

29 

2,620,665 

1,379,706 

945,234 

63,406 

4,000 

561,972 

62,000 
9,000 

27 
12 

17 

2 
1 
20 

336 
134 
144 

15 
12 
138 

24 
20 

114 
90 

114 
00 

30 

H 

32 

1,869,859 
1,0.52,456 
1,082,726 

13 
12 

94 
83 

188 
166 

5 
4 

28 
25 

28 
25 

33 

ii> 



•Includes  estabUahmentB  distributed  as  follows:  Calilomia,  3;  Colorado,  1;  Georgia,  1;  Indian  Territory,  1;  Michigan,  1;  South  Carolina,  1;  Tennessee,  1:  Wis- 


OOXisin,  1. 


Michigan,  1;  Missouri,  1;  Virginia,  2;  Wisconsin,  1. 


°  TAcliirtea  estabUshments  distributed  as  loUows:  California,  1;  Colorado,  1;  Georgia,  1;  Michigan,  1;  Missouri,  i;  Vi 
ilSdSdS  StebSSte  eSSbutS  as  Jollowi:  California',  1;  Colorado,  1;  Georgia,  2;  Kentuclcy,  2;  Maryland,  2; 


Massachusetts,  2;  Missouri,  2;  Wisconsin,  1. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


To  make  the  figures  comparable  and  also  to  avoid 
disclosing  the  individual  operations  of  establishments 
in  states  in  which  there  were  few,  the  statistics  for  1905, 
like  those  for  1900,  treat  as  a  single  branch  of  the  glass 
industry  the  manufacture  of  pressed  and  blown  glass 
and  bottles  and  jars. 

Table  5  shows  that  the  number  of  establishments 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pressed  and  blown  glass 
andbottlesand  jars  was  194  in  1890,  231  in  1900,  and 
261  in  1905,  an  increase  of  19.1  per  cent  between  1890 
and  1900,  13  per  cent  between  1900  and  1905,  and  34.5 
per  cent  between  1890  and  1905.  The  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  increased  from  $22,613,274  in  1890  to 
$34,806,781  in  1900,  and  to  $48,722,741  in  1905.  The 
increase  between  1890  and  1900  was  53.9  per  cent; 
between  1900  and  1905,  40  per  cent;  and  between  1890 
and  1905,  115.5  per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  men,  women,  and  children 
reported,  which  was  32,910  in  1890,  40,916  in  1900,  and 
49,089  in  1905,  increased  24.3  per  cent  from  1890  to 
1900,  20  per  cent  from  1900  to  1905,  and  49.2  per  cent 
from  1890  to  1905.  Wages  during  the  same  periods 
increased  from  $13,726,058  to  $18,055,037,  and  then 
to  $26,742,058.  The  per  cent  of  increase  was  81.5  per 
cent  from  1890  to  1900,  48.1  per  cent  from  1900  to  1905, 
and  94.8  per  cent  from  1890  to  1905. 

The  value  of  products  in  1890  was  $27,122,708; 
in  1900,  $39,443,478;  and  in  1905,  $58,050,467.  The 
per  cent  of  increase  was  45.4  from  1890  to  1900,  47.2 
from  1900  to  1905,  and  114  from  1890  to  1905.  The 
vahie  of  pressed  and  blo^vn  glass  manufactured  de- 
creased from  $18,601,244  in  1890  to  $17,076,125  in 
1900,  but  increased  to  $21,925,258  in  1905.  These 
figures  show  a  decrease  of  8.2  per  cent  between  1890 
and  1900,  an  increase  of  28.4  per  cent  between  1900  and 
1905,  and  an  increase  of  17.9  per  cent  between  1890  and 
1905.  The  value  of  bottles  and  jars  manufactured 
5,521,464   in   1890,    $21,676,791    in    1900,    and 


was 


$33,608,063  in  1905.  The  rate  of  increase  was  154.4 
per  cent  from  1890  to  1900,  55  per  cent  from  1900  to 
1905,  and  294.4  per  cent  from  1890  to  1905.  Thei value 
of  all  other  products  increased  from  $690,562  in  1900 
to  $2,199,590  in  1905,  or  218.5  per  cent. 

In  1890,  68.6  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products 
was  pressed  and  blown  glass  and  31.4  per  cent  bot- 
tles and  jars;  in  1900,  43.3  per  cent  was  pressed  and 
blown  glass,  55  per  cent  bottles  and  jars,  and  1.7  per 
cent  all  other  products;  and  in  1905,  37.8  per  centwas 
pressed  and  blown  glass,  57.9  per  cent  bottles  and  jars, 
0.5  per  cent  building  glass,  and  3.8  per  cent  all  other 
products.  The  average  value  of  products  for  each 
establishment  in  1890  was  $139,808;  in  1900,  $170,751; 
and  in  1905,  $222,416. 

The  number  of  furnaces  reported  in  1890  was  369,  as 
compared  with  563  in  1900  and  629  in  1905.  The  rate 
of  increase  was  52.6  per  cent  from  1890  to  1900,  11.7 
per  cent  from  1900  to  1905,  and  70.5  per  cent  from  1890 


to  1905.  The  total  pot  capacity  of  all  furnaces  in- 
creased from  2,908  in  1890  to  6,215  in  1900,  and  to 
7,840  in  1905.  The  per  cent  of  increase  was  113.7 
from  1890  to  1900,  26.1  from  1900  to  1905,  and  169.6 
from  1890  to  1905.  The  average  pot  capacity  per 
establishment  in  1890  was  15  pots;  in  1900,  27  pots; 
and  in  1905,  30  pots.  The  number  of  pot  furnaces  in 
1890  was  369;  in  1900,  258;  and  in  1905,  246.  The 
decrease  from  1890  to  1900  was  30.1  per  cent;  from 
1900  to  1905,  4.7  per  cent;  and  from  1890  to  1905,  33.3 
per  cent.  Tank  furnaces,  which  were  considered  an 
experiment  in  1890,  were  not  reported  at  that  census, 
but  at  the  census  of  1900, 172  continuous  tank  furnaces, 
with  1,317  rings,  equivalent  to  2,634  pots,  were  re- 
turned. In  1905,  287  continuous  tank  furnaces,  with 
2,354  rings,  equivalent  to  4,708  pots,  were  reported. 
The  increase  in  number  of  continuous  tank  furnaces 
was  66.9  per  cent;  in  riumber  of  rings,  78.7  per  cent; 
and  in  pot  capacity,  78.7  per  cent.  The  number  of 
intermittent  tank  furnaces  decreased  from  133  in  1900 
to  96  in  1905,  or  27.8  per  cent,  and  the  tons  capacity, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  pot  capacity,  decreased  fi'om 
770  to  402,  or  47.8  per  cent. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  average  amount  of 
capital  invested,  number  of  wage-earners  employed, 
and  the  ppt  capacity  of  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  pressed  and  blown  glass  and  bottles 
and  jars  shows  the  growth  and  progress  of  this  branch 
of  the  glass  industry.  Since  1890,  in  addition  to  the 
establishment  of  new  plants,  old  factories  have  been 
enlarged,  additional  furnaces  erected,  and  automatic 
machinery  for  blowing  bottles  and  jars  and  stamping 
glassware  has  been  installed.  These  improvements 
have  greatly  added  to  the  capacity  of  the  plants  of  the 
country  and  explain  the  increase  in  value  of  products. 
The  increase  in  the  value  of  all  other  products  was  due 
to  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes,  packing,  etc., 
caused  by  the  demand  of  the  trade  in  general  for  a 
more  attractive  and  neater  package. 

The  increase  since  1900  in  the  number  of  establish- 
ments manufacturing  pressed  and  blown  glass  and  bot- 
tles and  jars  has  been  principally  in  the  Western  glass 
producing  states.  Illinois  showed  a  gain  of  5  estab- 
lishments; Kansas,  which  appears  for  the  first  time  as 
a  glass  producing  state,  reported  5;  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia each  gained  8,  and  Missouri,  2.  The  number  of 
establishments  in  Indiana  decreased  1.  The  Eastern 
states  which  show  gains  are  Maryland,  1  establishment, 
and  Virginia,  2.  New  Jersey  lost  3  establishments  and 
Pennsylvania,  2. 

The  rank  of  states  in  1905,  according  to  the  number 
of  establishments,  amount  of  capital  invested,  number 
of  wage-earners  employed,  and  value  of  products,  as 
shown  by  Table  5,  was:  Pennsylvania  first,  Indiana 
second,  and  Ohio  third.  The  rank  of  New  Jersey  was 
fourth  in  amount  of  capital  invested,  number  of  wage- 
earners  employed,  and  value  of  products,  and  sixth  ia 
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number  of  establishments;  Illinois  was  fifth  in  number 
of  wage-earners,  amount  of  capital  invested,  value  of 
products,  and  seventh  in  number  of  establishments; 
West  Virginia  was  fourth  in  number  of  establishments, 
sixth  in  number  of  wage-earners,  and  seventh  in  capital 
invested  and  value  of  products;  New  York  was  fifth  in 
niunberof  establishments,  sixth  in  capital  invested  and 
value  of  products,  and  seventh  m  number  of  wage-earn- 
ers; Maryland  was  eighth  in  number  of  establislunents, 
ninth  in  number  of  wage-earners,  and  tenth  in  capital 
and  value  of  products;  Kansas  was  ninth  in  number  of 
establishments,  eleventh  in  value  of  products,  and 
twelfth  in  capital  and  number  of  wage -earners;  Vir- 
ginia, which  with  ^lassachusetts  was  tenth  in  number 
of  establishments,  was  eleventh  in  capital  and  number 
of  wage-earners,  and  twelfth  tn  value  of  products;  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  with  Mrginia  was  tenth  in  number  of 
estabUshments,  was  eighth  in  capital,  number  of  wage- 
earners,  and  value  of  products. 

One  of  the  recent  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  pressed  ware  is  in  the  production  of  glass  for  signal 
purposes.  Although  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  produce  a  solid  red  glass  for  use  in  signals,  they  have 
been  attended  with  but  little  success.  The  red  glass 
heretofore  produced  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
signal  roundels,  lenses,  etc.,  was  so  black  when  used  in 
the  sohd  state  that  it  hardly  permitted  any  rays  of  light 
to  penetrate  it.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  spread 
this  red  glass  in  very  thin  layers  or  films  on  transparent 
glass  of  the  desired  shape,  a  method  technically  known 
as  the  "plating,"  "casing,"  or  "flashing"  process. 
Kecently  an  acknowledged  expert  in  colored  glass  stated 
that  after  experimenting  many  years  he  had  succeeded 
in  producing  a  signal  glass  in  solid  red  which  would  meet 
all  requirements.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  recently 
produced  a  glass  which  is  unaffected  by  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  Although  articles  of  this 
quality  of  glass  are  not  yet  produced  for  commercial 
use,  it  is  claimed  that  its  advantages  over  the  present 
commercial  glass  had  been  demonstrated  by  heating 
a  globe  made  by  his  new  formula,  and  while  it  was 
hot  sprinkling  it  with  cold  water.  The  result  of  such 
treatment  of  ordinary  glass  is  well  known,  but  the 
globe  so  tested  failed  to  show  the  slightest  crack. 

During  the  past  five  years  many  machines  for  the 
manufacture  of  bottles  have  been  invented.  One  of 
these  machines  has  been  very  successful  and  seems  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  bottle  industry,  as  it 
can  be  built  to  produce  a  narrow  or  wide  neck  bottle  of 
any  shape.  This  machine  has  so  recently  come  into 
use  that  it  was  not  a  factor  in  the  production  of  bottles 
during  the  census  year.  At  present  it  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  beer  bottles,  a  branch  of  the  mdus- 
try  in  which  the  demand  is  for  a  uniform  pint  or  quart 
bottle.  As  the  beer  mdustry  consumes  more  bottles 
than  any  other  commercial  enterprise,  it  is  evident  that 
the  object  of  the  machine  manufacturers  was  to  enter 


the  most  remunerative  field  of  bottle  production  and 
at  the  same  time  to  develop  their  machine  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  simplest  and  most  uniform  bottle.  The 
mechanical  production  of  the  other  forms  of  bottles 
will  be  taken  up  as  rapidly  as  the  development  of  the 
machine  permits.  It  is  also  probable  that  this  machine 
M'ill  invade  the  fields  already  occupied  by  other  glass 
blowing  machines,  for  it  is  entirely  automatic,  not  only 
in  blowing,  but  in  collecting  its  own  glass,  and  with  the 
perfection  of  a  ware  conveyor  attachment,  bottles  will 
be  manufactured  and  annealed  entirely  by  machinery. 
The  capacity  of  this  machine  is  estimated  at  12  bottles 
per  minute.  One  man,  a  machine  tender,  can  take 
care  of  three  machines.  As  the  speed  of  the  machmes 
is  not  suflSicient  for  them  to  run  hot,  they  can  be  oper- 
ated twenty-four  hours  per  day,  which  would  make  the 
output  about  360  gross  of  bottles  per  day  at  a  labor 
expense  of  three  machine  tenders  on  eight  hour  turns, 
or  two  on  twelve  hour  turns. 

Materials. — Table  6  is  a  comparative  summary  show- 
ing the  quantity  and  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  glass  for  1900  and  1905. 

Table  6. — Cflass  manufacture — quantity  and  cost  of  materials  used,  with 
per  cent  of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


1905 

1900 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Materials  used,  total  cost        

$26,145,522 

769,792 
$1,547,147 

215,462 
$4,068,804 

53,905 
$802,611 

11,915 
$511,854 

115,655 
$274,209 

933,074 
$241,755 

2,676,650 
$92,574 

3,750 
$22,333 

3,096,939 
$101,279 

9,613,649 
$555, 130 

5,446,338 
$228,608 

410,856 
$332,013 

1,098,566 
$29,869 

33,939 
$169,988 

42,910,286 
$290,444 

9,343 
$432,591 

410 
$22,266 

$6,243,006 
$2,777,157 

$16,731,009 

581,720 
$846,822 

157,779 
$2,259,939 

63,257 
$518,590 

10,770 
$320,937 

91,015 
$181,717 

794,679 
$147,901 

2,349,261 
$112,630 

4,155 
$17,000 

1,493,538 
$57,493 

8,386,106 
$490,200 

4,406,211 
$186,847 

265,438 
$166,040 

837,536 
$24,747 

23,066 
$108,631 

32,151,017 
$221,183 

8,941 
$381,147 

272 
$16,344 

$3,203,146 
$1,575,278 

56.3 

Glass  sand: 

Tons 

Cost 

Soda  ash  (carbonate  of  soda) : 

Tons 

Cost 

Salt  cake  (sulphate  of  soda) : 

Tons 

Cost 

Nitrate  of  soda: 

Tons 

Cost 

i,imestone: 

Tons 

Cost 

Lime: 

Hundredweight 

Cost 

32.3 
82.7 

36.6 
80.0 

1.2 

54.8 

10.6 
59.5 

27.1 
50.9 

17.4 
63.5 

Arsenic: 

13.9 

Cost              

■17.8 

Carbon: 

Tons                       

19.7 

Cost    

31.4 

■Manganese: 

107.4 

Cost                      

76.2 

Litharge  (red  lead) : 

Pounds             . .        

14.6 

13.2 

Potash  or  pearlash: 

23.6 

Cost 

22.4 

Grinding  sand: 

54.8 

Cost              .' 

100.0 

Rouge: 

31.2 

Cost        

20.7 

Piaster  of  Paris: 

Tons     

47.1 

56.6 

Fire  clay  or  pot  clay: 

33.5 

Cost                          

31.3 

Pots,  notincluding  those  made  at  works: 

4.5 

13.5 

Flattening  stones: 

50.7 

Cost           

36.2 

Fuel: 

Total  cost                          

94.9 

Natural  gas,  cost 

76.3 

1  Decrease. 
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Table  6. — Glass  manufacture — quantity  and  cost  of  materials  used,  with 
per  cent  of  increase:  1906  and  1900 — Continued. 


1905 

1900 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Materials  used,  total  cost— Continued. 
Fuel— Continued. 

Total  cost— Continued. 
Oil- 

18,346,660 
$526,868 

1,488,476 

$2,748,766 

$190,215 

$42,164 

$4,750,213 

$1,696,145 

$741,953 

$265,444 

$2,192,528 

$490,594 

12,690,856 
$409,158 

755,463 

$1,074,074 

$144,636 

$62 

$3,390,627 

$1,522,917 

$531,916 
$138,434 
$991,761 
$894,088 

44.6 

Cost 

28.8 

Coal- 
Tons  

97.0 

155.9 

All  other  fuel     

31.5 

Lumber,  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  etc 

Caps,  metal  trimmings,  and  rubber  sup- 

40.1 
11.4 

SuppUes  used  in  repairs  on  tanks  and  fur- 

39.5 

91.7 

All  otber  materials                           

121.1 

Freight 

■45.1 

1  Decrease. 

Table  6  shows  that  the  cost  of  materials  used  increased 
from  $16,731,009  in  1900  to  $26,145,522  in  1905,  an 
increase  of  $9,414,513.  The  per  cent  of  increase  was 
56.3. 

The  amount  of  each  ingredient  used  in  glassmakiug, 
except  carbon,  increased  between  1900  and  1905.  The 
proportional  increase  in  the  amount  used  was  greatest 
for  manganese,  for  which  the  per  cent  of  increase  was 
107.4,  and  smallest  for  salt  cake,  for  which  the  per  cent 
of  increase  was  1.2.  The  cost  of  each  item,  with  the 
exception  of  arsenic,  also  increased,  the  percentages  of 
increase  varying  from  82. 7  for  sand  to  13.2  for  litharge. 
The  differences  between  the  percentages  of  increase  in 
quantity  and  in  cost  suggest  that  the  average  cost  per 
unit  has  increased  in  a  marked  degree  for  all  of  the 
principal  constituents  and  decreased  only  in  the  case 
of  a  few  auxiliary  materials. 

Silica  in  the  form  of  sand  is  the  only  constituent  of 
glass  that  is  absolutely  essential  and  enters  the  com- 
position of  all  varieties  of  glass  as  its  true  foundation. 
SUica  as  sand  occurs  in  nature  very  abundantly.  Vast 
deposits  are  found  in  the  New  England  states,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Minnesota.  Many  of  these  deposits  show  by  analysis 
99  per  cent  silica.  The  proportion  of  silica  used  varies 
according  to  the  character  of  glass  desired.  An  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  silica  in  any  glass  increases 
the  resistance  of  the  glass  to  corrosion  and  decay  and 
also  increases  the  resistance  to  melting  and  fusing.  As 
the  various  grades  of  sand  contain  different  percent- 
ages of  impurities,  only  the  finest  grade  of  sand  is  used 
when  a  colorless  and  brilliant  glass  is  desired.  Iron, 
alumina,  and  organic  matter  are  the  principal  impuri- 
ties present,  alumina  generally  being  present  as  clay 
and  gravel.  Many  of  these  impurities  are  removed  by 
washing  and  roasting,  Kut  the  iron  and  organic  matter 
can  be  removed  or  neutralized  only  by  chemicals.  Iron 
when  present  imparts  to  glass  a  greenish  tint,  but  this 
can  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  manganese.     The  or- 


ganic matter  carbonizes  in  the  pot  or  tank  during  the 
"melt"  and  is  removed  by  the  use  of  arsenic. 

The  quantity  of  glass  sand  reported  in  1900  was 
581,720  tons,  and  in  1905,  769,792  tons,  an  increase  of 
32.3  per  cent.  The  cost  increased  from  $846,822  in 
1900  to  $1,547,147  in  1905,  or  82.7  per  cent  for  the  five- 
year  period.  The  average  cost  in  1905  was  $2.01  per 
ton,  as  compared  with  $1.46  in  1900,  an  increase  of  55 
cents  per  ton. 

The  bases  used  include  sodium  carbonate,  sodium 
sulphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  calcium  carbonate,  litharge, 
and  potash. 

Sodium  carbonate,  or  soda  ash,  is  the  principal  base 
of  nearly  all  modem  commercial  glass.  It  was  also 
used  by  the  ancient  glassmakers  in  the  form  of  natron, 
which  was  obtained  from  the  natron  lakes  in  Egypt. 
This  natron  contained  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  (common  salt),  and  was  generally  im- 
pure. Soda  ash,  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  weeds  and 
plants,  was  also  in  use,  but  seldom  contained  over  30 
per  cent  of  soda.  In  1790  glassmaking  was  stimulated 
by  the  discovery  of  a  process  by  Nicholas  Le  Blanc, 
whereby  chloride  of  sodium  was  converted  into  soda. 
Soda  ash  made  by  this  process  remained  in  general 
use  xmtil  1863,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  a  process 
devised  by  Ernest  Solvay,  which  consists  of  decom- 
posing sodium  chloride  by  ammonium  bicarbbnate.  It 
is  claimed  by  glassmakers  that  soda  ash  made  by  the 
Solvay  process  does  not  contain  as  much  iron  or  car- 
bon as  does  that  obtained  by  the  Le  Blanc  process. 
The  principal  supply  of  soda  ash  used  in  glassmaking 
in  the  United  States  was  formerly  imported,  but  in  re- 
cent years  it  has  been  supplied  by  domestic  factories. 
Since  1900  additional  establishments  have  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  soda  ash,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
still  further  decrease  in  the  amount  imported.  The 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  shows  that  78,571,850  pounds 
of  soda  ash  were  imported  in  1900  and  17,930,376 
pounds  in  1905.  Soda  ash  is  used  in  glassmaking  as 
48  per  cent,  58  per  cent,  and  dense  48  per  cent  and  58 
per  cent.  Dense  soda  ash  is  less  bulky,  and  in  many 
cases  is  preferred  for  that  reaspn;  also  because  its  car- 
bonic acid  is  not  driven  off  too  rapidly,  or  before  the 
glass  has  had  sufficient  time  to  clear.  During  the 
"melt"  100  pounds  of  soda  ash  loses  about  30  per  cent 
by  volatilization. 

The  quantity  of  soda  ash,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  used 
in  1900  was  157,779  tons,  and  in  1905,  215,462  tons,  an 
increase  of  36.6  per  cent.  The  cost  increased  from 
$2,259,939  in  1900  to  $4,068,804  in  1905,  or  80  per  cent. 
The  average  cost  in  1900  was  $14.32  per  ton,  and  in 
1905,  $18.88  per  ton,  an  increase  of  $4.56  per  ton,  or 
31.8  per  cent. 

Salt  cake,  or  sodium  sulphate,  is  used  as  a  base  prin- 
cipally in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  the  decomposition  of  chloride  of  sodium  by 
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sulphuric  acid.  Manufacturers  were  originally  induced 
to  adopt  salt  cake  as  a  base  from  motives  of  economy, 
but  they  now  seldom  use  it  except  as  noted  above.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  its  decomposition  by 
silicic  acid  is  slow  and  difficult,  and  requires  a  high 
temperature.  Aiixiliary  agents  are  often  employed  to 
aid  fusion  when  it  is  used  as  a  base. 

The  quantity  of  salt  cake  used  in  1905  increased  but 
648  tons,  or  1.2  per  cent.  The  amount  reported  in  1900 
was  53,257  tons,  and  in  1905,  53,905  tons.  The  cost, 
however,  increased  from  $518,590  in  1900  to  $802,611 
in  1905,  an  increase  of  $284,021,  or  54.8  per  cent.  The 
average  cost  per  ton  in  1900  was  $9.74,  and  in  1905, 
$14.89  per  ton,  a  gain  of  $5.15  per  ton,  or  52.9  per  cent. 

Sodium  nitrate  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass 
as  an  auxihary  base.  Its  oxidizing  properties  facUi- 
tate  fusion  and  also  aid  in  expelling  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter.    It  loses  about  50  per  cent  during  the  melt. 

In  1905  the  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  reported  was 
11,915  tons,  costing  $511,854,  as  compared  with  10,770 
tons,  costing  $320,937,  in  1900,  an  increase  in  quantity 
of  1,145  tons,  or  10.6  per  cent,  and  in  cost  of  $190,917, 
or  59.5  per  cent.  The  average  cost  per  ton  in  1900 
was  $29.80,  and  in  1905,  $42.96,  a  gain  of  $13.20  per 
ton,  or  44.3  per  cent. 

In  glassmaking,  calcium  carbonate  in  the  form  of 
limestone  and  lime  is  used  as  a  base.  The  action  of 
limestone  is  to  harden  the  glass  and  make  it  less  solu- 
ble. Limestone  is  often  used  in  preference  to  Ume,  as 
it  gives  off  more  carbonic  acid  gas  during  the  melt. 
Combined  with  soda,  limestone  causes  a  violent  agita- 
tion of  the  melted  materials,  which  drives  oil  cords, 
blisters,  etc.,  tending  to  produce  a  more  uniform  glass. 
The  action  of  Hme  in  glassmaking  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  limestone. 

The  quantity  of  limestone  used  in  1900  was  91,015 
tons,  costing  $181,717,  as  compared  with  115,655  tons, 
costing  $274,209,  in  1905,  an  increase  in  quantity  of 
24,640  tons,  or  27.1  per  cent,  and  in  cost  of  $92,492,  or 
50.9  per  cent.  The  average  cost  in  1900  was  $2  per 
ton,  and  in  1905,  $2.37  per  ton. 

There  were  794,679  himdredweight  of  lime  used  in 
1900,  costing  $147,901,  compared  with  933,074  hun- 
dredweight in  1905,  costing  $241,755,  an  increase  in 
quantity  of  138,395  hundredweight,  or  17.4  per  cent, 
and  in  cost  of  $93,854,  or  63.5  per  cent. 

Lead  in  the  form  of  litharge  or  red  lead  was  first  used 
in  glassmaking  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  its  in- 
troduction is  generally  credited  to  EngUsh  glassmakers. 
Its  use  was  brought  about  by  the  change  from  open  to 
closed  pots,  in  order  to  protect  the  glass  from  impuri- 
ties originating  from  the  use  of  a  fuel  which  had  been 
substituted  for  wood.  The  use  of  covered  pots  re- 
tarded the  fusion  of  the  materials  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  better  flux  was  required.  Lead  is  used  as  a  base 
in  combination  with  potash,  soda,  etc.,  but  potash  is 
usually  its  co-base.     It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 


glassware,  artificial  gems,  and  optical  glasses.  Red 
lead  was  formerly  imported,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
the  quantity  now  used  is  of  domestic  manufactiu-e. 

In  1900  the  quantity  of  litharge  used  was  8,386,106 
pounds,  valued  at  $490,200,  and  in  1905  the  amount 
reported  was  9,613,649  pounds,  costing  $555,130.  The 
increase  in  quantity  was  14.6  per  cent,  and  in  cost  13.2 
per  cent.  The  average  cost  per  pound  both  in  1900 
and  1905  was  6  cents. 

Potash  or  pearlash  is  used  in  glassmaking,  princi- 
pally in  combination  with  litharge.  Potash  is  more 
effective  in  facilitating  fusion  than  soda,  and  in  addi- 
tion it  has  another  property  that  can  not  be  overlooked 
or  underestimated,  in  that  it  exerts  no  color  action. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  processes  for  manufacturing 
soda  ash,  the  use  of  potash  has  decreased  on  account 
of  the  cost.  During  the  melt  100  pounds  of  72  per 
cent  potash  loses  20  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  potash  reported  in  1900  was  4,406,211 
pounds,  costing  $186,847,  and  in  1905  the  quantity  was 
5,446,338  pounds,  costing  $228,608.  The  quantity 
used  in  1905  increased  23.6  per  cent,  and  the  cost,  22.4 
per  cent.  The  average  value  per  pound  was  4  cents 
in  both  years. 

Other  auxiliary  chemicals  used  in  glassmaking  are 
arsenic,  carbon,  and  manganese.  Arsenic,  although  a 
material  greatly  used  in  glassmaking,  is  not  essential. 
It  is  an  auxiliary  used  to  purify  the  glass.  As  it  acts 
directly  on  the  carbonaceous  impurities  present,  it  is 
known  in  the  glass  world  as  the  "great  decarbonizer." 
Carbon  is  employed  in  glassmaking  for  two  purposes  ; 
to  lower  the  fusing  point  when  salt  cake  is  used  as  a 
base  and  to  impart  color  when  a  glass  from  a  straw 
yellow  to  a  dark  amber  is  desired.  Manganese  dioxide, 
generally  known  as  manganese,  is  used  in  glassmaking 
principally  as  a  "decolorizer"  to  neutralize  the  green- 
ish tint  imparted  to  glass  by  iron,  hence  it  has  been 
named  the  "great  decolorizer."  Since  it  parts  very 
readily  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  manganese  is  also 
a  powerful  oxidizing  agent. 

The  quantity  of  arsenic  reported  in  1900  was 
2,349,261  pounds,  costing  $112,630,  as  compared  with 
2,676,650  poimds  in  1905,  costing  $92,574;  and  thus, 
while  the  quantity  used  increased  13.9  per  cent,  the 
cost  decreased  17.8  per  cent. 

'  In  1900  the  quantity  of  carbon  reported  was  4,155 
tons,  costing  $17,000,  and  in  1905  the  quantity  was 
3,750  tons,  costing  $22,333,  a  decrease  of  9.7  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  an  increase  of  31.4  per  cent  in  cost. 

The  quantity  of  manganese  reported  in  1900  was 
1,493,538  pounds,  costing  $57,493,  and  in  1905  the 
amount  was  3,096,939  pounds,  costing  $101,279,  an  in- 
crease of  107.4  per  cent  in  quantity  and  of  76.2  per  cent 
in  cost.  The  average  cost  per  pound  was  4  cents  in 
1900,  and  3  cents  in  1905. 

The  increase  shown  by  the  figures  for  1905,  as  com- 
pared with  those  for  1900,  in  quantity  and  cost  of 
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grinding  sand,  rouge,  plaster  of  Paris,  fire  clay,  pots, 
and  flattening  stones  is  substantial  and  is  justified  by 
the  increase  in  production. 

The  question  of  fuel  is  undoubtedly  the  one  most  im- 
portant to  the  glassmaker.  With  the  aid  of  a  good 
fuel  a  glassmaker  can  produce  a  comparatively  good 
glass  from  impure  materials,  but  he  can  not  produce  a 
good  glass  with  a  poor  fuel,  no  matter  how  pure  the 
materials  may  be.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  first 
glass  factory  in  Virginia  in  1608,  manufacturers  of  glass 
have  been  influenced  to  a  great  extent  in  the  location 
of  their  plants  by  the  supply  of  fuel.  The  glass  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  was  situated  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies  until  the  adoption  of  coal  as  a  fuel  in  glassmak- 
ing  by  an  establishment  located  in  Pittsburg  in  1797. 
After  this  date  the  attraction  of  cheap  fuel  in  abun- 
dance caused  manufacturers  to  locate  their  plants  far- 
ther westward,  and  the  tendency  since  that  time  has 
been  to  follow  the  fuel  supply.  The  discovery  of  nat- 
ural gas  in  western  Pennsylvania  caused  many  new 
factories  to  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gas  fields, 
and  also  induced  many  manufacturers  in  the  east  to 
move  their  plants  to  that  locality.  The  excellent  sup- 
ply of  fuel  in  Pennsylvania  has  enabled  that  state  to 
maintaia  its  prestige  in  the  glass  industry.  The  dis- 
covery of  natural  gas  id  Ohio  again  drew  manufactur- 
ers westward,  but  the  supply  was  soon  exhausted.  The 
discovery  of  natural  gas  in  Indiana,  together  with  the 
large  bonuses  and  cheap  or  free  gas  offered  by  cities  ia 
that  state,  brought  Indiana  rapidly  to  the  front  as  a 
glass  producing  state,  but  in  the  last  few  years  the  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas  has  been  gradually  failing,  and  many 
factories  have  suspended  operations  or  moved  to  new 
fields.  Many  manufacturers  realize,  however,  that 
natural  gas,  although  an  ideal  fuel  in  glassmaking,  is 
unreliable,  and  that  on  account  of  the  present  construc- 
tion of  modern  glass  factories  and  the  large  increase  in 
the  amount  of  machinery  used,  plants  can  not  be  dis- 
mantled and  moved  as  easily  now  as  in  former  years. 
These  considerations  have  caused  manufacturers  lo- 
cated in  good  coal  districts  to  equip  their  factories  with 
producer  gas  systems,  thereby  giving  to  factory  loca- 
tions a  stability  which  was  lacking  when  the  location 
was  determined  by  the  presence  of  natural  gas  as  a  fuel. 
The  discovery  of  natural  gas  in  Kansas  and  West 
Virginia  drew  several  glass  factories  from  Indiana, 
and  also  induced  many  new  concerns  to  locate  in  those 
states. 

Gas,  either  natural  or  artificial,  is  the  ideal  fuel  in 
glassiriaking  because  it  is  not  only  the  cleanest  but  also 
the  one  which  furnishes  better  than  any  other  fuel  the 
even  temperature  so  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass. 


Natural  gas  is  preferred  to  artificial  because  it  is 
cheaper  and  gives  more  heat,  but  as  the  supply  is  un- 
reliable, factories  using  it  are  compelled,  sooner  or  later, 
to  move  or  to  adopt  a  new  fuel.  Producer  gas,  there- 
fore, is  probably  the  best  fuel  when  everything  is  con- 
sidered. Its  heat  is  intense,  its  supply  reliable,  and  as 
it  is  produced  from  slack  coal,  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
economical.  There  are  many  different  producer  sys- 
tems in  use,  but  the  principle  of  each  is  practically  the 
same. 

Oil,  which  furnishes  an  intense  and  easily  regulated 
heat,  is  becoming  more  generally  used  in  glass  manu- 
facture, but  it  is  more  expensive  than  either  gas  or  coal. 
The  use  of  coal  as  a  fuel  in  melting  glass  materials 
dates  from  the  seventeenth  century.  While  the  heat 
produced  is  intense,  it  can  not  be  distributed  nor  regu- 
lated as  successfully  as  that  generated  from  the  other 
fuels,  and,  moreover,  when  used  for  direct  heat,  a  cost- 
lier grade  of  coal  is  required  than  is  necessary  for  mak- 
ing producer  gas. 

Thccost  of  fuel  is  the  largest  item  of  expense  in  glass- 
making.  In  1900  it  constituted  19.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  materials,  and  in  1905,  23.9  per  cent.  The 
total  cost  of  fuel  in  1900  was  $3,203,146,  of  which 
$1,575,278  was  for  natural  gas,  $409,158  for  oil,  $1,074,- 
074  for  coal,  and  $144,636  for  "all  other  fuel."  In 
1905  the  total  cost  was  $6,243,006,  of  which  $2,777,157 
was  for  natural  gas,  $526,868  for  oil,  $2,748,766  for 
coal,  and  $190,215  for  "all  other  fuel."  The  increase 
in  the  cost  of  total  fuel  was  94.9  per  cent;  of  natural 
gas,  76.3  per  cent;  of  oil,  28.8  per  cent;  of  coal,  155.9 
per  cent;  and  of  "all  other  fuel,"  31.5  per  cent.  The 
proportions  that  the  cost  of  the  different  items  formed ' 
of  the  total  cost  for  fuel  at  each  census  are  as  follows : 
Natural  gas,  49.2  per  cent  in  1900  and  44.5  per  cent  in 
1905;  oil,  12.8  per  cent  in  1900  and  8.4  per  cent  in 
1905;  coal,  33.5  per  cent  in  1900  and  44  per  cent  in 
1905;  and  "all  other  fuel,"  4.5  per  cent  m  1900  and 
3.1  per  cent  in  1905.  The  cost  of  fuel,  however,  in 
these  tables  represents  only  the  amount  paid  for  fuel 
which  is  purchased  and  does  not  represent  all  the  fuel 
used,  much  of  which  is  taken  from  premises  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  establishments  reporting. 

The  cost  of  lumber,  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  etc.,  was 
the  second  largest  item  of  expense.  In  1900  the  cost 
was  $3,390,627,  or  20.3  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  all 
materials  used,  and  in  1905  the  amount  reported  was 
$4,750,213,  or  18.2  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  The  in- 
crease in  cost  in  1905  was  40.1  per  cent. 

Products. — Table  7  is  a  comparative  summary  show- 
ing the  quantity  and  value  of  glass  products  for  the 
United  States,  as  returned  at  the  censuses  of  1900  and 
1905,  with  the  percentages  of  increase. 
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Table  1.— -Glass  rmnufadure  —  gwndity  and  value  of  products,  with 
per  cent  of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


'Products,  aggregate  value 

Building  glass: 

Total  value 

Window  glass — 

50-loot  boxes 

Value 

Obscured  glass — 

100-foot  boxes 

Value 

Plate  glass — 

Total  cast,  square  feet 

Eougb  made  lor  sale — 

Square  feet 

Value 

Polished — 

Square  feet 

Value 

Cathedral — 

Square  feet 

Value 

Slrylight— 

Square  feet 

Value 

All  other buildingglass,  value'. 
Pressed  and  blown  glass: 

Total  value 

Tableware — 

100  pieces 

^  alue 

JeUies,  tumblers,  and  goblets — 

Dozens , 

Value 

Lamps — 

Dozens 

Value 

Chimneys — 

Dozens 

Value 

Lantern  globes — 

Dozens 

Value 

Globes    and    other   electrical 
goods  ^ — 

Dozens 

Value '. 

Shades,  globes,  and  other  gas 


1905 


Dozens 

Value 

Blown   tumblers,    stemware, 
and  bar  goods — 

Dozens 

Value 

Opal  ware — 

Dozens 

Value 

Cut  glass — 

Dozens 

\  alue 

All  other  pressed  and  blown 

glass,  value 

Bottles  and  jars: 

Total  value 

Prescription  vials  and  drug- 
gists' wares — 

Gross 

Value 

Beers,  sodas,  and  minerals — 

Gross 

Value 

Liquors  and  flasks — 

Gross 

Value 

Milk  jars — 

Gross 

Value 

Fruit  jars — 

Gross 

Value 

Battery  jars  and  other  elec- 
trical goods — 

Gross 

Value 

Patent  and  proprietary — 

Gross 

Value 

Packers  and  preservers — 

Gross 

Value 

Demijohns  and  carboys- 
Dozens  

Value 

All   other  bottles  and  jars, 

value 

All  other  products,  value 


579,607,998 

$21,697,861 

4,852,315 
$11,610,851 

70,774 
$376,030 

34,804,986 

17,784 
$3,529 

27,293,138 
$7,978,253 

6,615,093 
$293,623 

15,255,511 
$678,391 
$757,184 

$21,956,158 

1,283,974 
$4,897,537 

7,346,214 
$1,639,167 

487,017 
$1,247,628 

7,039,756 
$3,061,334 

1,765,247 
$852,823 


1,901,415 
$1,106,317 


878,244 
$1,949,069 


6,282,606 
$2,928,198 

1,091,208 
$870,221 

83,736 
$987,556 

$2,416,,308 

$33,631,063 


3,202,586 
$6,638,508 

2,351,852 
$7,927,287 

2,157,801 
$5,555,815 

253,6.';i 
$1,160,743 

1,061,829 
S3, 436,047 


19,974 
$105,632 

1.657,372 
$3,709,510 

1,237,065 
$2,989,557 

64,450 
$247,856 

$1,860,108 
32,322,916 


1900 


$56,639,712 

$17,096,234 

4,341,282 
$10,879,355 


'34,758,994 

628,684 
$76,88/ 

16,883,578 
$5,158,598 

8,846,361 
$567,252 

3,679,694 
$165,086 
$250,056 

$17,076,125 

655,141 
$2,617..784 

8,544.050 
$2,007)386 

807,765 
$1,498,676 

6,901,192 
$2,719,583 

1.044,816 
$497,021 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


2,673,854 
$2,497,885 


6,127,367 
$1,598,662 

3,750,443 
$1,581,731 

134,726 
$672,463 

$1,384,945 

$21,676,791 


2,423,932 
S4,6fc,697 

1,361,118 
$5,075,068 

985,374 
$2,403,447 

146,142 
$729,008 

789,298 
$2,935,036 


1,296,131 
$2,602,976 

784,588 
$2,119,221 

83,243 
$206,061 

$940,277 
$690,562 


40.8 
26.9 


11.8 
U.7 


0.1 

«97.2 
'96. 3 

61.7 
54.7 

»25.2 
"48.2 

314.6 
310.9 
202.8 

28.6 

96.0 
87.1 

'14.0 
n8.3 

=  39.7 
216.8 

2.0 
12.6 

69.0 
71.6 


267.2 
222.0 


2.5 
83.2 


«70.9 
245.0 


237.8 
46.9 


74.5 
65.1 


32.1 
42.3 


74.1 
56.2 


119.0 
131.2 


73.6 
59.2 


34.5 
17.1 


27.9 
42.5 


57.7 
41.1 


222.6 
20.3 


97.8 
236.4 


'Includes  the  number  of  square  feet  of  cathedral,  skylight,  and  wire  glass 
cast  in  1900,  but  not  included  in  1905. 

'  In  order  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  estahlishnrents,  the 
value  of  wire  glass  has  been  included  in  the  value  of  "all  other  building  glass. 
'Electrical  and  gas  goods  were  not  reported  separately  in  190(1. 


In  order  to  avoid  disclosing  the  value  of  products  of 
individual  establishments  the  statistics  of  production 
by  states  have  been  omitted  from  Table  7. 

The  aggregate  value  of  all  products  of  establish- 
ments engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  was 
$79,607,998  in  1905,  and  $56,539,712  in  1900,  an  in- 
crease of  40.8  per  cent.  The  value  of  products  of 
establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  build- 
ing glass  in  1905  was  $21,697,861,  or  27.3  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  total  output  of  all  establishments 
reporting  in  that  year.  The  value  of  products  of  es- 
tablishments producing  pressed  and  blo\vn  glass  was 
$21,956,158,  or  27.6  per  cent  of  the  total;  of  establish- 
ments manufacturing  bottles  and  jars,  $33,631,063,  or 
42.2  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  addition  to  the  establishments  engaged  primarily 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  two  others  reported  it  as 
a  by-product,  the  value  of  which  was  $9,663.  This 
amount  is  credited  not  to  the  glass  industry,  but  to  the 
industries  in  which  the  two  establishments  were  pri- 
marily engaged. 

During  the  census  year  1905  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass 
was  103,  as  compared  with  100  in  1900.  There  were 
4,852,315  boxes  of  window  glass,  valued  at  $11,610,851, 
produced  in  1905,  as  compared  with  4,341,282  boxes, 
worth  $10,879,355,  manufactured  in  1900.  The  in- 
crease in  number  of  boxes  was  11.8  per  cent,  and  in 
value,  6.7  per  cent.  The  average  value  in  1900  was 
$2.51  per  box,  and  in  1905,  $2.39  per  box. 

The  production  of  pohshed  plate  glass  was  27,293,138 
square  feet,  valued  at  $7,978,253,  in  1905,  as  compared 
with  16,883,578  square  feet,  valued  at  $5,158,598,  in 
1900.  The  increase  between  1900  and  1905  was  61.6 
per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  polished  plate  produced, 
and  54.6  per  cent  in  the  value.  The  price  per  square 
foot  in  1905  was  29  cents,  as  compared  with  31  cents 
in  1900.  In  addition  to  the  polished  plate  made, 
17,784  square  feet  of  rough  plate,  valued  at  $3,529, 
was  sold  in  1905,  as  compared  with  628,684  square 
feet,  valued  at  $75,887,  in  1900.  The  decrease  in  quan- 
tity was  97.2  per  cent,  and  in  value  95.3  per  cent. 
Rough  plate  is  used  for  skylights,  but  it  is  being  dis- 
placed by  wire  glass.  The  average  value  per  square 
foot  in  1905  was  20  cents,  and  in  1900,  12  cents.  The 
increased  demand  for  polished  plate  glass  is  general. 
In  a  marked  degree  it  is  taking  the  place  of  common 
glass  in  large  buildings,  in  which  plate  glass  was 
formerly  used  to  only  a  limited  extent.  The  use  of 
plate  glass  in  residences  is  also  rapidly  increasing. 

In  1900  the  value  of  pressed  and  blown  glass  was 
$17,076,125,  and  in  1905,  $21,956,158,  an  increase  of 
28.6  per  cent.  A  comparison  of  the  production  of 
pressed  and  blown  glass  establishments  in  1900  and 
1905  reveals  many  changes,  all  of  which  are  the  nat- 
ural results  of  progression.  The  development  of  the 
manufacture  of  tableware  in  the  United  States  has 
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been  rapid.  Most  of  the  tableware  produced  during 
the  census  year  was  of  the  thick,  heavy  flint  variety, 
in  imitation  of  cut  glass.  The  brilliancy,  design,  and 
workmanship  of  this  glass  has  reached  such  a  point 
that  its  resemblance  to  cut  glass  is  remarkable.  In 
1905,  1,283,974  hundred  pieces  of  tableware,  valued  at 
$4,897,537,  were  produced.  In  1900  the  production 
was  655,141  hundred  pieces,  valued  at  $2,617,784. 
The  increase  was  96  per  cent  in  quantity  produced  and 
87.1  per  cent  in  value.  The  value  was  $3.81  per  hun- 
dred pieces  in.  1905  and  $4  ia  1900. 

Jellies,  tumblers,  and  goblets  produced  in  1905,  as 
compared  with  those  produced  in  1900,  show  a  decrease 
of  14  per  cent  in  quantity  and  18.3  per  cent  in  value. 
This  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  increased  use  of  fruit 
jars.  The  average  value  was  23  cents  per  dozen  in 
1900  and  22  cents  in  1905. 

The  use  of  oil  lamps  in  the  United  States  is  decreas- 
ing, due  to  the  wider  use  of  gas  and  electricity.  The 
cost  of  installing  a  gas  or  an  electric  plant  has  been  so 
reduced  that  many  small  towns  and  cities  are  now 
equipped  with  one  or  both  of  these  systems  and  have 
discarded  the  oil  lamp.  In  1905  the  number  of  lamps 
produced  was  487,017  dozens,  valued  at  $1,247,628, 
and  in  1900  the  number  was  807,765  dozens,  valued  at 
$1,498,675,  a  decrease  of  39.7  per  cent  in  quantity  and 
16.8' per  cent  in  value.  The  fact  that  the  per  cent  of 
decrease  iu  value  is  considerably  less  than  that  in  num- 
ber is  illustrated  by  the  increase  in  average  price  per 
dozen,  which  was  $1.86  in  1900  and  $2.56  m  1905. 
This  increase  is  caused  by  the  increase  in  number  of 
fancy  lamps  produced.  Notwithstandiag  the  decrease 
in  number  of  lamps  produced,  the  number  of  chimneys 
manufactured  increased  2  per  cent  in  quantity  and 
12.6  per  cent  ia  value.    This  increase  is  probably  ac- 


counted for  by  the  number  exported,  as  lamp  chim- 
neys form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  glass  exports 
from  the  United  States.  The  lantern  globes  produced 
in  1905,  as  compared  with  those  reported  in  1900,  show 
an  uicrease  of  69  per  cent  in  number  and  71.6  per  cent 
in  value.  The  value  in  each  year  was  48  cents  per 
dozen. 

In  1900  the  number  and  value  of  globes  and  other 
electrical  goods  and  the  number  and  value  of  shades, 
globes,  and  other  gas  goods,  were  not  reported  sepa- 
rately, as  in  1905.  The  statistics  for  these  two  items 
combined  show  2,779,659  dozens,  valued  at  $3,055,386 
in  1905,  as  compared  with  2,673,854  dozens,  valued  at 
$2,497,885  in  1900,  an  increase  of  4  per  cent  in  quan- 
tity and  22.3  per  cent  in  value.  Opal  ware  produced 
in  1905,  as  compared  with  that  reported  in  1900,  de- 
creased 70.9  per  cent  in  quantity  and  45  per  cent  in  value. 
This  decrease  was  caused  by  the  increased  use  of  cheap 
china  ware.  The  decrease  in  quantity  of  cut  glass 
manufactured  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  estab- 
lishments which  did  a  small  amoimt  of  cutting  on 
drinking  glasses,  shades,  globes,  etc.,  in  1900,  did  not 
report  any  cut  glass  in  1905.  These  facts  partially 
explain  the  increase  in  the  average  value,  which  was 
$4.99  per  dozen  in  1900  and  $11.79  per  dozen  in  1905. 

The  growth  of  the  bottle  and  jar  industry  since  1900 
has  been  vigorous,  the  increase  of  55.1  per  cent  in  total 
value  of  products  being  an  evidence  of  the  prosperity 
enjoyed  by  bottle  and  jar  establishments.  The  value 
per  gross  of  nearly  all  items  shows  a  decrease,  but  this 
is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  use  of  the  blowing 
machine,  which  has  materially  lessened  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Imports  and  exports. — Table  8  presents  the  value  of 
glass  ii^aported  and  exported,  1869  to  1905. 


GLASS. 

Table  8.— VALUE  OF  GLASS  IMPORTED  AND  OF  DOMESTIC  GLASS  EXPORTED:  1869  TO  1905.> 
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1905.. 
1904.. 
1903.. 
1902.. 
1901., 


Total 
value. 


Bottles, 
vials, 

carboys, 
etc.! 


1900... 
1899... 


1897., 


1892., 
1891., 


1890.. 


1887., 


1885 

1884.... 
1883.... 

1882.... 
1S81.... 


1880.. 
1879.. 
1878.. 
1S77.. 

1«76.. 
1875.. 
1874.. 
1S73.. 


$5,948,839 
6,583,168 
7,255,879 
6,205,062 
5,010,675 

5,037,931 
4,303,ijiO 
3,TS2.iiir 
5,603, Si.S 
7,528,420 

6,627,473 

5,2SS,697 
S  0SJ.639 
S.S2S.952 
8,41)3,935 

7,411,343 
7,724,062 
7,S,.7.263 
7,336  771 
6,358,085 

6,2.56.194 
7,.552,49S 
7,7n2,.=.43 
i  6,h34.371 
5,S7S,02o 

'  5.221.511 
3.222-479 
3.345  149 
3,936,756 


Cylinder 
and  com- 
mon win- 
dow glass, 
unpoUshea 


Cylinder  and  crown 
glass,  polished. 


Unsilvered. 


$671,699 
640,460 
493,712 
458,454 
.505,283 

464,483 
371,394 
338.861 
600,308 
382,101 

631,904 
506, 183 
739,037 

827,71.1 
926,010  I 

912,704 
825,411 

815  .VA 
739,240  : 
609,435  I 

I 

590,160 
521,787  : 


4,806,948  II. 
5,805.115  II. 
6,257. 901  . 
7,420,044     . 


1872 5,834,712 

1871 ,  4.269,620 

1870 1  4,157,634 

1869 3,895,739 


$627,618 
1,381,104 
1,762.767 
1,827,498 
908,044 

1  555,924 
1,275,184 
953.116 
1,181,  (.,96 
1,067,999 

835,730 
1,067,7,87 
1,496,326 
1,674,679 
1,475,338 

1,461,736 
1,444.982 
1,397,898 

1,4:0,159 
1 , otO,  955 

1,630,844 
2,431,068 
1,736,700 
1,387,257 
1,414,709 

1,439,447 
595  070 
812,612 

1,006,456 

1,292,020 
1,656,040 
1,881,368 
2,759,728 

2,103,827 
1,447,292 
1,459,067 
1,466,138 


Silvered.^ 


Plate  glass. 


$289,708 
322,492 
525,380 
3.56,518 
456,947 

539,082 
521,957 
569,. 380 
301,412 
190,704 

61,212 
22,314 
91,559 
158,464 
91,248 

74,546 
91,105 
95,147 
85,,-i00 
27,807 

18,287 
28,695 
62,630 
27,117 
57,754 

15.601 
11,110 
7,  irs 
8,482 


$2,393 

7,004 

1,632 

641 

488 


622 

66,768 

772,296 

1,168,321 

782,778 

786,004 

1,679,185 

1,549,968 

1,912,391 

1,529,401  ! 

766,577  ] 

59,208 

1,262 


Fluted, 

rolled,  or 

rough. 


189 


5,448 
21,166 
14,933 
21,217 

23,931  I- 

16,738  j. 

18,501  i- 

25,885  1 


S2S,r.,-.7 

28, 140 

67,990 

12,681 

5,931 

7,915 
9,, 528 
9,880 
18,245 
23,486 

23,990 
38,121 
70,493 
66, 162 
78,030 

■  84,715 
130,172 
131,224 
90,899 
107,057 

118,693 

101,777 

62^898 

56,407 

32,422 

22,799 
6,527 
6,685 

14,405 

29,069 
47,266 
34,237 
34, 180 

17,697 
26,191 
24,684 
22, 173 


Cast, 
polished, 
unsilvered. 


Cast, 
polished, 
silvered. 


Glass 
plate.s  or 
disks  for 
optical  in- 
struments.' 


51,184,088 

945,048 

1,432,297 

999,934 

787,450 

226,295 
233, 190 
161,637 
285,485 
773,250 

684, 131 
449,086 
829; 596 
887,626 
1,361,808 

931,323 

983.316 

1,258,736 

1,191,134 

907,267 

900,461 

959,817 

1  145,709 

1,183,482 

979,452 

835,496 

699,459 

885,823 

1,263,864 

1,3.58,881 
1,620,032 
1,6,55,909 
1,5,50,8,57 

1,063,810 
919,435 
820,252 
717,952 


S4,096 
6,631 
6,991 
6,628 

18,819 

12,413 

419 

562 

21,870 

34, 119 

16,740 
75,106 
154,404 
119,201 
183,015 

249,819 
1,243,455 
1,801,614 
1,647,154 
1,528,379 

1,192,147 

1,387,728 

1,226,432 

943,706 

833,385 

911,144 
575,549 
572,066 
552,899 

773,423 
887,847 
961,512 
823,076 

803,487 
651,487 
616,347 
626,338 


$177,457 
215,583 
217,612 
191,089 
161,512 

125,449 
119,832 
107,, 572 
94,242 
92,628 

86,794 
71,881 
60,898 
69,988 
99,623 

68,830 
10,741 
12,538 
16,876 
19,988 


All  other. 


$2,963,123 
3,136,706 
2,757,598 
2,351,809 
2,166,201 

2,106,084 
1,771,534 
1,574,841 
2,328,314 
3,805,812 

3,605,194 
2,272,215 
2,961,141 
3,485,103 
2,346,472 

2,108,269 
2,238,903 
2,295,434 
2,144,547 
1,797,197 

1,805,413 
2,121,626 
3,528,174 
3,036,402 
2,560,303 

1,997,024 

1,334,764 

.   1,061,795 

.   1,090,680 

.  1,348,107 

J  1,672,766 

.1  1,710,005 

.;  2,230,986 

.!  1,821,960 

.  1,208,477 

.1  1,219,783 

J  1,038,253 


Total 
value. 


$2,262,799 
1,978,481 
2,1,50,699 
1,960,106 
2,126,309 

1,936,119 
1,503,651 
1,211,084 
1,208,187 
1,062,225 

946,381 
922,072 
973,827 
942,302 
868,374 

882,677 
894,200 
881,628 
883,504 
773,878 

783,915 
839,756 
998,357 
864,236 
756,022 

749,866 
768,644 
869,682 
668,061 

628,121 
691,310 
631,827 
627.562 

547,112 
466.447 
530,654 
580,718 


Window 
glass.' 


$65,869 
71,498 
59,519 
51,952 
55,286 

36,218 
32,690 
23,480 
13,369 
14,994 

11,140 
19,311 
10,229 
10,238 
11,244 

8,910 
10,864 
10,733 
15,955 

8,246 

10,055 
18,666 


All  other. 


$2,186,930 
1,906,983 
2,091,180 
1,908,154 
2,071,023 

1,899,901 
1,470,961 
1,187,604 
1,194,818 
1,047,231 

935,241 
902,761 
963,598 
932,064 
857, 130 

873,767 
877,336 
870,895 
867,549 
765,632 

773,860 
821  091 
998.857 
864,235 
756,022 

749,866 
768,644 
869,862 
668,061 

628,121 
691,310 
631,827 
627,562 

547,112 
466,447 
,530,654 
580,718 


^  '  Commerce  and  Navigation  ol  the  United  States,"  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
2In-luded  in  '■all  other"  glass  and  glassware  imported  previous  to  .1884. 
2  Included  in  "imsilvered"  cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished,  previous  to  188a. 
<  Xot  reported  separately  previous  to  1886.  ..    ,os< 

^Included  ui  "all  other"  glass  and  glassware  exported  previous  to  1884. 


The  fluctuation  in  value  of  glass  imported  from  1869 
to  1905  is  shown  in  Table  8.  The  value  of  imports  rose 
steadily  from  83,895,739  in  1869  to  87,420,044  in  1873, 
after  which  it  declined  until  1879,  when  it  was 
$3,222,479,  the  lowest  amount  reported  during  the 
thirty-seven  years  covered  by  the  statistics.  From  that 
date  the  general  tendency,  not  always  consistent,  was 
upward,  and  lasted  until  1892,  when  the  value  of  im- 
ports, S8,828,952,  was  the  highest  reached  during  the 
period.  After  1892  there  was  an  irregular  downward 
movement  which  ended  with  .83,782,617  in  1898.  The 
next  high  point  was  reached  in  1903  with  imports  val- 
ued at  87,255,879.     In  1905  the  value  was  85,948,839. 

The  most  noticeable  changes  shown  by  Table  8 
are  in  the  value  of  polished,  cylmder,  crown,  and 
plate  glass  imported.  The  first  marked  declme  m 
the  imports  of  silvered  polished  plate  glass,  known  as 
French  mirror  plate,  was  caused  by  the  large  increase 
in  imports  of  the  cheaper  silvered  polished  cylinder  and 
crown  glass,  known  as  German  looking-glass.  The 
German  article  is  inferior  to  the  French  plate  and  is 
imported  in  small  sizes,  while  the  French  plate  is  un- 
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ported  in  large  sizes.  In  1888  the  value  of  French 
silvered  plate  imported  was  $1,801,514,  but  ia  the  next 
three  years  it  had  fallen  to  $183,015.  During  the 
same  period  the  unports  of  German  looking-glass  ia- 
creased  from  $59,208  to  $1,912,391.  From  1892  to 
1897  the  value  of  imports  of  the  German  looking-glass 
fluctuated,  but  in  1898  the  decline  was  remarkable,  and 
practically  ended  the  importation  of  silvered  glass  iato 
the  United  States.  In  1891  the  total  value  of  polished 
cylinder,  crown,  and  plate  glass,  silvered  and  unsil- 
vered, imported  was  $3,538,462,  and  in  1900,  8778,076. 
This  decrease  was  due  largely  to  low  prices  during 
that  period,  caused  by  overproduction.  Good  indus- 
trial conditions  m  the  United  States  were  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  importations,  1900  to  1905. 

Glass  interests  give  various  reasons  for  the  importa- 
tions of  polished  cylinder  and  plate  glass.  The  prin- 
cipal reason,  and  the  one  which  would  in  a  measure 
account  for  the  low  prices  of  imported  glass,  which  are, 
it  is  asserted,  from  30  to  50  per  cent  lower  for  the 
United  States  than  for  Europe,  is  that  the  prevailing 
wao-es  in  the  industry  in  Europe  are  so  low  that  it  is 
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necessary  to  give  the  glassworkers  continuous  employ- 
ment, and  in  order  to  do  this  manufacturers  sell 
their  surplus  product,  produced  by  continued  opera- 
tion, at  shop  cost.  This  is  a  practice  often  resorted  to 
by  manufacturers  in  different  countries  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  a  surplus  stock,  as  the  fixed  expenses,  such  as 
salaries,  taxes,  etc.,  must  necessarily  be  the  same,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  time  a  factory  is  in  operation 
during  the  year.  This  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
European  manufacturers  was  the  cause  for  the  asser- 
tion that  the  United  States  is  a  "dumping  ground"  for 
European  glass .  It  is  asserted  that  a  greater  part  of  the 
polished  cjdinder  and  plate  glass  imported  is  used  for 
mirrors,  that  two-thirds  of  it  is  in  sizes  under  10  square 
feet,  that  70  per  cent  of  this  amount  is  under  5  square 
feet,  and  that  while  a  considerable  amoimt  of  small 
sized  plate  glass  is  annually  produced  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  incidental,  being  caused  by  defects  in 
casting  and  by  breakage,  etc.,  and  is  sold  at  a  loss. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  claims  made  by  American 
glassmakers,  European  glassmakers  have  always  con- 
sidered the  United  States  an  excellent  maiket,  and  the 
value  of  glass  imported  from  year  to  year,  as  shown  by 
Table  8,  is  proof  of  this.  The  condition  of  the  glass 
industry  in  Europe  during  the  past  decade  was  such 
that  foreign  glassmakers  could  not  afford  to  export 
glass  to  the  United  States  at  a  loss.  European  glass 
manufacturers  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  glass 
industry  in  all  its  branches  is  firmly  established  in  the 
United  States  and  that  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
such  that  its  possibilities  of  future  development  are  far 
greater  than  those  of  Europe.  However,  European 
glass  manufacturers  esteem  American  trade  so  highly 
that  the  manufacturers  of  that  country  have  met  and 
discussed  ways  and  means  whereby  they  can  hold 
their  American  trade.  The  following  is  from  the  Ger- 
man "Glasshuette,"  of  Dresden,  under  date  of  October 
19,  1903: 

For  several  years  past  there  has  existed  a  bitter  struggle  between  the 
Belgian  glass  industry  and  the  gigantic  American  plate  glass  trust, 
which  controls  the  largest  factories  there,  and  the  present  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  Belgian  glass  production  is,  in  the  main,  directly  attrib- 
utable to  American  competition.  While  heretofore  the  competition 
has  centered  in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass,  the  pressure  has  now 
been  extended  so  as  to  include  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass.  Hereto- 
fore the  American  plate  glass  manufacturers  have  maintained  high 
prices,  and  therefore  presented  comparatively  httle  competition  to  the 
Belgian  industry  in  its  export  trade;  but  lately  the  American  factory 
ring  has  decided  to  reduce  prices  materially  and  to  engage  in  a  life  and 
death  competitive  struggle  with  Belgium.  As  Belgian  manufacturers 
have  heretofore  exported  to  America  about  3,000,000  francs  worth  of 
plate  glass  and  mirrors  annually,  an  amount  which  will  now  be  consid- 
erably reduced,  owing  to  the  low  prices  made  by  the  Americans,  the 
seriousness  of  existing  conditions  is  apparent.  The  industry  in  Bel- 
gium has  been  unprofitable  for  years  past,  and  the  procedure  of  the 
American  manufacturers  can  not  fail  to  inflict  a  heavy  blow  to  an  already 
prostrated  industry,  evidence  of  which  event  is  already  presented  in  the 
panic  like  despondency  of  the  plate  glass  manufacturers  who  attended 
the  recent  meeting  at  Brussels. 


In  addition  the  "Glasshuette"  stated  in  its  issue  of 
October  21  of  the  same  year  that  the  meeting  of  the 
Belgian  glass  manufacturers  held  in  Brussels  discussed 
ways  and  means  looking  to  the  formation  of  a  trust 
embracing  all  glass  manufacturers,  and  that  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  such  an  industrial  combina- 
tion had  become  necessary  in  order  to  purphase  the 
required  raw  materials  at  a  lower  cost,  to  estabHsh  and 
maintain  a  standard  of  prices,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  to  hold  their  own  in  the  world's  market  against  the 
growing  competition  of  American  manufacturers.  The 
meeting  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vising and  submitting  to  a  future  meeting  a  working 
plan  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 
As  the  plate  glass  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
have  never  competed  with  European  glass  manufac- 
turers in  foreign  markets,  the  above  must  refer  more 
particularly  to  their  trade  in  the  United  States. 

In  reviewing  the  situation  it  would  appear  that  the 
importation  is  due  more  to  the  high  prices  maintained 
by  the  American  manufacturers  because  of  the  cost  of 
production  than  to  the  desire  of  European  manufac- 
turers, regardless  of  cost  of  production,  to  "dump"  in 
the  United  States  their  products,  which  are  and  have 
always  been  well  made  and  of  good  quality.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  European  manufacturers  when  plate  glass 
prices  in  this  country  were  reduced  is  evidence  that 
there  must  be  a  fair  profit  in  glass  exported  to  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  claim  of  low  prices. 

The  annual  value  of  common  window  glass  imported 
since  1869  shows  considerable  variation.  Practically 
the  same  conditions  that  govern  the  imports  of  polished 
cylinder  and  plate  glass  govern  the  imports  of  window 
glass.  The  increase  in  imports  in  1902  and  1903  was 
caused  by  the  good  industrial  conditions  in  the  United 
States  during  those  years.  The  decrease  in  1904  and 
1905  was  caused  by  labor  troubles  in  Belgium.  The 
value  of  imports  in  1902  was  the  largest  since  1884,  and, 
in  1905,  the  lowest  since  1879. 

The  annual  value  of  imports  of  fluted,  rolled,  or  rough 
plate  decreased  almost  steadily  from  1888,  when  the 
value  of  imports  was  $131,224,  until  1901,  when  the 
value  was  15,931.  In  1903  the  value  increased  to 
$57,990,  but  in  1905  it  had  fallen  to  $28,657. 

The  value  of  bottles,  vials,  carboys,  etc.,  imported, 
changes  every  few  years,  governed  principally  by  the 
importations  of  bottled  goods,  as  the  importation  of 
empty  bottles  is  very  limited. 

Imports  of  glass  for  optical  purposes,  on  which  there 
is  no  duty,  increased  in  value  from  $125,449  in  1900  to 
$177,457  in  1905,  or  41.5  percent.  Very  little  has  been 
done  by  the  glass  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  se- 
cure this  trade,  as  the  possible  returns  in  the  industry 
are  small  when  compared  with  the  difficulties  of  manu- 
facture, without  taking  into  consideration  the  compe- 
tition of  the  long  established  foreign  factories. 
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Glass  imported  under  the  head  of  "all  other"  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  chemical  ware,  cheap  Bohemian  glass- 
ware, both  colored  and  decorated,  and  glass  balls  such 
as  are  used  in  Christmas  decorations.  A  glassworker, 
formerly  of  Germany,  stated  that  much  of  the  cheap 
glassware  imported  into  the  Ignited  St  ates  is  made  in  the 
farming  districts  of  Germany.  The  glassworker  is  often 
assisted  by  his  children  and  sometimes  by  his  wife. 
These  assistants  receive  little  or  no  compensation.  The 
products  of  these  factories  are  collected  and  sold  in  lots 
at  a  very  low  %ure.  Chemical  ware  has  long  been  sup- 
plied by  England  and  France,  but  these  importations 
are  decreasing  to  some  extent  because  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  class  of  ware  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  glass  imported.  Table  8 
shows  the  value  of  glass  exported.  From  1S69  to  1905 
the  value  of  glass  exported  has  increased  Sl,672,081. 
No  data  regarding  the  export  of  glass  previous  to  1 826 
are  obtainable,  but  in  that  year  the  value  of  glass  ex- 
ports was  $44,557,  and  in  1905,  S2,252,799,  an  increase 
of  82,208,242  in  seventy-nine  years.  The  export  of 
$44,557  worth  of  glass  in  1826  was  a  great  achievement 
for  the  early  irlass  manufacturers,  inasmuch  as  the  glass 
industry-  in  the  United  States  was  not  firmly  estab- 
lished until  about  1810.  The  early  exports  consisted 
chiefly  of  bottles,  tumblers,  and  decanters.  Window 
glass  was  not   exported    until    about    1884   and   the 


growth  since  that  time  has  been  slow.  From  1826  to 
1896,  a  period  of  seventy  years,  the  exports  of  glass 
reached  the  miflion  dollar  mark  but  once,  and  that  was 
in  1865  when  they  were  valued  at  SI, 268, 53-3.  In  1896, 
after  a  lapse  of  thirty-one  years,  exports  again  reached 
the  million  dollar  mark,  and  five  years  later  reached 
the  two  million  mark.  Since  1900  exports  of  glass 
have  increased  from  $1,936,119  to  S2,252,799  in  1905, 
or  16.4  per  cent.  Exports  of  "all  other"  glass  have 
almost  steadily  increased  since  1869,  at  which  time  the 
value  of  glass  exports  was  $580,718;  in  1905  the 
amount  was  32,186,930,  an  increase  of  SI  ,606,212  since 
1869.  The  increase  from  1900  to  1905  was  $287,029, 
or  15.1  per  cent. 

Most  of  the  glass  exported  from  the  United  States 
consisted  of  pressed  and  blown  ware,  such  as  tableware, 
lamp  chimneys,  tumblers,  bowls,  etc.  Since  American 
manufacturers  have  established  show  and  sales  rooms 
abroad,  and  the  excellent  quality  and  workmanship  of 
our  pressed  and  blown  glass  have  become  known,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  our  export  trade  in  this  particular 
line  is  safe  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  detailed  statistics  for  the  industry  are  shown 
in  Table  9.  Table  10  presents  the  condensed  sta- 
tistics of  building  glass  and  Table  11  the  condensed 
statistics  of  pressed  and  blown  glass  and  bottles  and 
jars. 
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Table  9.— GLASS— DETAILED 


United  States. 


Number  of  establishmciits 

Capital: 

TotaJ 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. : 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations- 
Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  numbfer  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages ',.'..'..,'.'. .'. 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages , 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 

Wages ' . . . 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  during 
each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February "[[]["""" 

March "[[[[[[[l 

April .'..'. 

May !.!!!!!!!! 

June 

July ;^ !!";";'!!";'!;;; ;!;;;;;;;; 

August 

September !!..!.!!!!! 

October 

November ].[.[.["""[[]. 

December '.'.'.'." 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
January  

February *.'!!.'  I ."."'."! ! 

March ' 

Apri  1 .'...'.'.".'." 

May !.!..!!!!.!!!!! 

June 

July :;;:;:;:;;:;;:;:;::::;:;;::;: 

August 

September '.  ] 

October \V...\.". 

November 

December ]'.'.]['.'."[['.'.'.. 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March 

April ..[[ 

May !!!!!!!!!! 

June 

July [[]"["][. \'.[\]'.\ 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December .'.'"!."!.!!!!!!! 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  of  works !!!......!!! 

Taxes V...'. 

Kent  of  ofUces,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundry  expenses  "not 
hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Total  cost 

Glass  sand — 

Tons 

Cost ""'.['.'.'.'.'.'.WV." 

Soda  ash  (carbonate  of  soda) — 
Tons 

Cost ]  .'.'.['.[W'.wv.'.'.y' 

Salt  cake  (sulphate  of  soda) — 

Tons 

Cost '.'.'.'.'..'.'. 

Nitrate  of  soda- 
Tons 

Cost \'.'.\\\"'.\'.'.'. 

Luaestons— 

Tons 

Cost 

Lime — 

Hundredweight 

Cost ;;■; 


399 

S89, 3S9, 151 
$6,566,467 
S24, 324, 811 
S21, 230, 876 
837,266,997 
96 

3,040 
$3,940,293 

543 
$1, 340, 761 

2,497 
$2, 699, 532 

2,107 
32,408,172 

390 
$191,360 

87, 586 

65,642 

63, 969 

S37, 288, 148 

64,079 
S35,005,647 

3,455 
$868, 808 

6,435 
.51,413,693 


60, 455 
61,941 
62,843 
63, 108 
62, 130 
56, 377 
24,336 
26, 768 
50, 516 
58,  780 
60, 452 
61, 242 

3,614 
3,596 
3,743 
3,738 
3,737 
3, 541 
1,764 
2,044 
3,701 
4,012 
4,057 
3,914 

7,089 
7,372 
7,418 
7,470 
7,446 
7,067 
2,146 
2, 663 
6, 373 
7,327 
7, 453 
7,496 

$5,911,507 

$36, 393 

$320, 728 

$5, 497, 538 

$56,  848 

$26, 145, 522 

769,  792 
SI,  547, 147 

215, 462 
84, 068, 804 

53, 905 
$802,611 

11,915 
$511,854 

116,655 
$374,  209 

a-i.'i,  1)74 
$241,  756 


California. 


$1,244,919 

J191,.560 
$162, 264 
$210, 476 
$680, 629 


62 
$65, 382 


$16,700 

46 
$48,682 

36 
$42,324 

11 
$6, 358 

1,153 

844 

889 

$498, 225 


$453, 391 


77 
$37, 684 


24 
$7, 160 


924 
937 
932 
926 
852 
823 
262 
191 
856 
902 
904 
957 


5 
32 
32 
32 
32 
31 
28 
28 
31 
19 

3 
15 

$64, 242 
$3,000 
$1,752 

$59,490 


Illinois. 


$274, 071 

9,975 
$32,6.50 

3,688 
$85,  697 

212 
$2, 332 

196 
S8,  242 

1,517 
$8, 893 

86 
$32 


13 

$3,576,172 
$160, 505 
$972, 612 
$379, 996 

$2,063,059 


119 
$151, 330 

16 
$46,800 

103 
$104,  530 


$90, 680 

23 

$13, 860 

6,766 

3,270 

4,768 

$3,011,632 

4,258 
$2,912,778 

127 
$26,853 

383 
$72, 001 


4,359 
5,479, 
5,443 
5,392 
6,307 
4,745 
1,604 
1,489 
4,463 
4,840 
3,  782 
4,294 

160 
160 
149 
150 
147 
112 
5 
8 
158 
166 
165 
164 


506 
507 
490 
473 
388 
148 
146 
366 
448 
349 
389 

$379,907 

$3, 612 

$14, 238 

$362, 057 


Indiana. 


$1,400,237 

62, 156 

$65, 646 

21.691 
$369,  809 

659 
$7,  288 

900 
$38, 087 

8,013 
$13, 745 

79, 419 
$20, 545 


$13,884,485 
$653, 605 
$3, 973, 781 
$3, 843, 766 
$5, 513, 344 
18 


$548, 999 

112 
$233,467 

320 
$315, 532 

287 
$299, 737 

33 
$15, 795 

17, 029 

10, 268 

12,020 

$6, 638, 130 

10,662 
$6, 316, 351 

487 
$101,018 

871 
$220,  761 


12,269 
12, 347 
12, 684 
12, 182 
11,867 
10,832 
4,215 
4,817 
10,892 
11,510 
12, 092 
12,347 

549 
548 
658 
532 
624 
511 
150 
189 
608 
.567 
564 
544 

1,035 

1,052 

1,002 

973 

966 

920 

210 

269 

1,016 

969 

1,017 

1,023 

$710, 6.54 

$2, 432 

$62, 019 

$646, 128 

$75 

$5, 568, 839 

193, 600 
$316, 265 

.55, 249 
$1,039,241 

9,963 
$167, 341 

2,156 
$98, 861 

27,120 
$64,065 


Kansas. 


$590,906 
$37, 600 

$213,671 
$62, 149 

$277,586 


27 
$28,610 


$10,700 

18 
$17,910 

16 
$16, 930 


1,167 

679 

718 

$446, 771 

620 
$424,201 

44 
$9,768 

54 
$12,812 


694 
825 
818 
794 
784 
788 
98 
168 
560 
660 


$41,892 


$2,314 
$39, 678 


170,433 
$.50,492  I 


835.6,093 

10, 518 
$26,021 

2,648 
$58,288 

1,476 
$24,490 

108 
$6,866 

1,319 
$6,138 

18,366 
$7,247 


GLASS. 
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SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


Maryland.     iMassachusetts.       ill? 


New  Jersey. 


Xi'W  York 


Ohio. 


;  Pennsylvania.        Virginia. 


West  Virginia.; 


$523,199 
$65,705 
$198,958 

$77,sr:) 

$180,717 
5 


$35,328  I 

5 
$14,500  I 

231 
$20,828  I 

21 
$20,064  I 

2 
$764 

995 

660 

649 

$354,235 

502 
$324,328 

34 
$9,124 

113 

$20,783 


476 
474 
479 
476 
508 
532 
185 
219 
521 
731 
740 
683 

15 
17 
13 

13 
22 
29 
18 
30 
30 
70 


119 
116 
117 
119 
137 
141 
26 
38 
120 
139 
143 
141 


$31,411 
$14 
$2,932 
$28,465  I 


$610,763 
$46,200 

$159,600 
546,400 

$358,563 
2 

4.5 
$64,9SS 

7 
$21,944 

3S 
$43,044  [ 

27] 
$38,156  1 

11  i 
$4,SJS 


S72 

855 

$441,541 

729 
$409,741 

96 
$24,500 


S3,219,n.14 
■?Mn.v)0 


$l.i:-'.-'4.5 
$i7U,b(j2 


30 

$7,300 


694 
720 
714 
739 
739 
717 
674 
674 
680. 
799 
807 
791 

S8 
94 
103 
102 


92 
103 
105 

31 

28 
27 
24 
29 
31 
40 
30 
34 
31 
29 
26 

$97,244 
$1,000 
$6,910 

$89,334 


111 

$158,874 

18  i 
$51,200 

93 
$107,674 


$104,890 

5 

$2,784 

1,886 

1,107 

1,561 

$938,454 

1,469 
$917,620 


$1,800 

S4 


# 

S1M,UJ4 

1,679 
1,657 

1,643 

1,472 

1,563 

1,567 

928 

1,127 

1,212 

1,585 

1,485 

1,710 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

7 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

; 

97 

97 
99 
96 
93 
94 
9 
64 
64 
99 
98 
98 

$133,098 

.■52,555 

$12,093 

$118,450 


$316,080 


$707, 871 

23,750 
$26,578 

7,653 
$140. 404 

565 
$7,896 


.?.5, 338 

6,524 
$11,725 

6,320 
$2,000 


$6,304,4"..' 

S4lis..".:5n 

$l,a!^.H.7 

$3'94iMll'.l 
6 

3r,9 
$3oS,'.)ss 

42 
$110,290 

327 
$248,698 

249 
$224, 79ii 

7S 
$23,902 

7,3.58 
5.570  1 
5,. 507 
$3,14o,3s4 

4,815 
$2,996,759 

124  I 
$29,603  i 

568 
$119,022 


4,675  I 
4' 715  I 
4,927  I 
S,XS4  I 
5,795 
4,803 
2,437 
2,277 
4,r,77 
5,. 573 
6,92b 
6,091 

120 
76 
130 
133 
141 
141 
80 
83 
132 
146 
150 
156 

5S2 
579. 
573 
676 
690 
677 
150 
145 
578 
693 
732 
741 

$475,747 
$1,538 
$25,. 386 

$448,823 


$1,856,239 

53,191 
$93,246 

20,825 
$410,785 

338 
$5,227 

816 
$34,277 

5,057 
$21, 666 

116, 008 
127,003 


28 

S:i,  4.5,5, 441 
.?:'.2h,081 
.?.559,2.57 
S.570,947 

$1,999,1.56 
9 

142 
$202,443 

34 

$84,440 

108 
$118,003 

94 

$110,721 

14 
$7,282 

4,142 

2,987 

3,153 

$1,824,576 

2,800 
$1,715,544 

103 
$25,635 

250 
$83,397 


3,342 
3,413 
3,460 
3.360 
3,334 
3,029 
1,209 
1,225 
2,.3!JS 
2,823 
2,997 
3,010 

118 

119 

127 

129 

124 

117 

61 

60 

90 

95 

100 


301 

306 
.317 
316 
310 
296 
101 
102 
204 
217 
264 
26lj 

$385,487 

$7,300 

$14,870 

$347,909 

$16,408 

$1,411,973 

45, 167 


10, 408 
$197, 232 

1,642 
$21,258 

936 
$40,  692 

3,429 
$10,484 

41,316 
311,489 


59,254,195 
$,54.5,45.5 
S2, 991. ,244 
S2,ll.8,57y 
$3,543,917 
10 

309 

$444,268 

66 
$179,750 

243 
$264,518 

191 
$237,481 

52 
$27,037 

11,130 

5,318 

7  844 

$4,511J605 

6,321 
$4,172,470 


8186,605 

736 
$152,530 


7,328 
7,003 
7,679 
7,. 521 
7,397 
7,194 
2,115 
2,818 
5,036 
6,920 
7,188 
7,053 

841 
847 
8b9 
831. 
8.30 
798 
409 
518 
810 
890 
910 
886 

805 
860 
880 
900 
910 
936 
184 
379 
582 
7.52 
819 
825 

$783,562 

$2,944 

$46,337 

$723,426 

$10,855 

$2,836,521 

81,541 
$179,157 

19,683 
$372, 630 

5,547 
$87,946 

1,376 
$59, 146 

11,704 
$21, 562 

104,321 

$21,281 


122 

$40,612,180 
$3,280,074 
$11,638,343 
$10,738,412 
$14,955,351 
32 

1,167 
$1,597,113 

169 
$469,951 


$1,127,162 

879 
$1,055,374 

119 
$71, 788 

27,843 

19,302 

20,794 

$12,518,440 

17,074 
$11,658,488 

1,107 
$305, 140 


4.5,974 
$111, 514 

265, 453 

S68, 545 


$402,459 
$14,000 
$60,000 
$189,584 
$138,875 
2 

11 

$17,868 

3 
$9,000 


$8,888 

fi 
S7,882 

2 

$986 

593 

518 

472 

$263,657 

404 
$248, 128 


2,613 

68 

54,812 

$15,529 

19,320 

471 

19,113 

465 

19,578 

484 

19,742 

491 

19,462 

496 

17,302 

463 

8,946 

29 

10,178 

33 

15,728 

477 

17,987 

472 

18,863 

476 

18,663 

491 

1,104 

1,104 

1,163 

39 

$4,299,860 
$255,490 

$1,087,021 
$786, 157 

$2,171,192 
5 

1.89 
$208,, 85,5 

49 

$76,772 

140 
$132,083 

107 
$119,097 

33 

$12,986 

5,109 

3,265 

3,673 

$2,054,181 


$1,8.52,741 

445 
$106,695 

451 
594,745 


3,224 
3,203 
3,166 
3,105 
3,039 
2,676 
1,430 
1,228 
2,274 
3,071 
3,472 
3,436 

468 
480 
470 
488 
495 
467 
288 
225 
418 
533 
514 
494 

483 
459 
489 
501 
495 
473 
275 
165 
437 
653 
833 
649 

$396,646 

$220 

$15,219 

$381,207 


All  otlier 

states.^ 


$1,411,083 
$240,962 
$255,676 
$346,618 
$567,927 


$1,259,480 

37, 292 
$88, 473 

7,927 
$162, 469 

4,709 
$64,464 

1,217 
$51,  518 

4,270 
$10,488 

42,667 
$12, 125 


860 
$603,107 

16 
$4,393 

190 
$33,817 


994 

990 

936 

1,024 

997 

906 

314 

334 

753 

1,007 

1,022 

1,043 

22 

20 

21 

21 

16 

16 

1 

1 

9 

21 

22 

22 

245 
245 
250 
253 
2.i0 
199 
6 
5 
215 
245 
184 
193 


39 

$57,247 

7 
$15,247 

32  1 
$42,000 

27 
$40,010 

5 
$1,990  [ 

1,417  I  18 

992  1  19 

1,066  20 

$641,317  1  21 


10 
11 


14 
15 


16 
17 


22 
23 


24 
25 


26 
27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

62 
63 
54 
65 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 


$109,991 

.51,200 

80,.3bl 
$102,430       67 


$515,741 

14,278 
520, 386 

4,989 
$93, 613 

145 
$2,123 

233 
$10,  483 

500 
$3,500 

57,084 
$13,079 


69 


70 

71 


74 
75 


76 

77 


78 
79 


80 
SI 


I  Includes  establisliments  distributed  as  folio  ws : 


Colorado  l;Delaware,l;C>eorgia.l;  Indian  Territory,  1;  Micl,.gan,2;  Sout.  Carolina,  1;  Tennessee,  1:  Wisconsin,!. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Table  9.— GLASS— DETAILED 


Materials  used — Continued. 
Total  cost — Continued. 
Araenie — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Carbon- 
Tons  

Cost 

Manganese — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Litharge  (red  lead) — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Potash  or  pearlash — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Grinding  sand — 

Tons 

Cost 

Rouge — 

Pounds 

Cost : 

Plaster  of  Paris- 
Tons 

Cost 

Pire  clay  or  pot  clay — 

Poimds ". 

Cost 

Pots,  not  including  those  made  at  works — 

Number 

Cost 

Flattening  stones  — 

Number 

Cost 

Fuel- 
Total  cost 

Natural  gas 

011- 

Callons 

Coat 

Coal- 
Tons 

Cost 

All  other  fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat : 

Lumber,  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  and  nails 

Caps,  metal  trimmings,  and  rubber  supplies 

Supplies,  used  in  repairs  on  tanks  and  furnaces.. 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products; 

Total  value 

Buildmg  glass 

Pressed  and  blown  glass 

Bottles  and  jars 

All  other  products 

Equipment  and  characteristics  of  works: 
Pot  furnaces — 

Operated,  number 

Pots,  number 

Idle,  number 

Pots,  number 

Tanks — 

Continuous — 

Operated,  number 

Rings,  number 

Pot  "capacity,  number 

Idle,  number 

Rings,  number 

Pot  capacity,  number 

Intermittent — 

Operated,  number 

Ton  capacity,  number 

Pot  capacity,  number 

Idle,  numl)Gr 

Ton  capacity,  number 

Pot  capacity,  number 

Building  glass- 
Flattening  ovens,  number 

Blow  furnaces,  number 

Casting  tables,  numtaer 

Annealing  ovens,  nirmber ;... 

Bending  ovens,  number 

Lchrs,  number 

Grinding  machines,  number 

Polishing  machines,  number 

Sand  blast  machines,  number 

Glassware  and  bottles — 

Shops,  number 

Glory  boles,  number 

Annealing  ovens,  number 

Lehrs,  number 

Decorating  kilns,  number 

Decorating  lehrs,  number 

Presses,  hand,  number 

Presses,  mechanical,  number 

Blowing  machines,  number 

Finishing  machines,  number 

Crimping  machines,  number 

Mechanical  polishers,  number 

Sand  blast  machines,  number 

Grinding  machines  for  fruit  jar  tops,  number 
Clay  grinding  mills,  number 


United  States. 


2,676,650 
J92,S74 

3,760 
S22, 333 

3,096,937 
.5101, 279 

9,613,649 
S5S5, 130 

5,446,338 
$228,608 

410,  856 
$332, 013 

1,098,566 
$29, 869 

33, 939 

$169, 988 

42, 910,  286 
$290, 444 

9,343 
$432, 591 

410 
$22, 266 

$6,243,006 

$2, 777, 157 

18.346,660 
$526,  868 

1,488,476 
$2,748,766 

$190,215 

$42,164 

$4,750,213 

$1,696,145 

.5741,953 

$265, 444 
$2, 192. 528 

$490,694 

$79,607,998 
$21,697,861 
$21,956, 1,5,S 
$33,631,0C3 
$2,322,916 


349 
4,192 


340 

3,076 

7,060 

26 

191 

397 


406 

406 

13 

69 

69 

32.5 
165 
IfiO 
666 
IS 
332 
239 
307 
2 

6,687 

1,680 

843 

1,403 

72 

22 

815 

101 

,121 

115 

307 

32 

78 

78 

68 


California. 


34,411 
$1, 4.53 

23 
$267 

78,024 
S2,832 

899 
$18 

8,585 
$644 

1,026 
$616 

7,080 
$354 


$133 


252,000 
S3, 600 


5 
$260 

$81, 784 


4,913,240 
$80, 859 


$925 
$4, 71S 
$20, 418 
$7,584 
$8,289 
$1,335 
$2, 120 


$915, 446 
$60,000 


$855, 446 


8 
57 
122 


Illinois. 


91,804 
$2,990 

95 
$1,  ,522 

402, 500 
$10,391 

86,400 
$4,320 


876, 400 
S3, 972 


234 
$16, 027 


$341,406 


1,648,613 
$66,181|k 

195,  719 

$240,665 

$34, 560 

$1,200 

$272, 200 

$66, 525 

$64,567 

.$4, 266 

$64, 163 

$31,578 

$5,619,740 
$281,, 5.59 
$149,265 

$4,949,156 
$239, 760 


8 

104 

4 

47 


24 
284 
682 


Indiana. 


608 
170 
47 
134 


548, 711 
$21, 210 

901 
1,5,293 

735, 802 
$25,232 

790, 509 
$41, 106 

435, 100 
$19, 181 

68,678 
$42,213 

150, 278 
$4,321 

5,291 
$25,831 

5,896,610 
$36,824 


J67,263 

HI 

$7, 145 

$1,068,225 
$566, 967 

667, 446 
$24,609 

274,785 

$477, 862 

$8, 787 

$850 

$1,231,220 

$712, 312 

$189,  .500 

$45,871 

$200,676 

$98,311 

$14,706,929 
$3,790,618 
$2,869,087 
$7, 213, 466 
$843, 768 


63 
670 

7 
79 


87 

749 

1,657 

4 

25 

60 

3 

20 

20 

1 

8 


73 
43 
26 
161 

5 
71 
41 
64 

1 

1,391 
348 
30  i 
327  1 


Kansas. 


29,616 
$1,376 

63 
$716 

15,900 
$766 

15,000 
$1,200 

6,000 
$270 


1 

$42 


300,000 
$2,464 


160 
$6, 516 


$700 

$24,104 
$23, 837 


66 
$267 


$80,309 
$78,984 
$12,838 

$1,630 
$11,149 

$6,000 

$958,720 
$381,084 
$64,697 
$407,868 
$106,071 


7 
64 
148 


3 

114 

39 
96 
26 
118 

12 
10 
3 

5 

5 

'.I 

16 

1 

GLASS. 
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SUMMARY,  B7  STATES:  1905-rontinuo,l. 


Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Missouri. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 

All  other 
states. 

8,058 
$282 

19 
$95 

25,335 
$642 

42,000 
$2,475 

48,000 
$2,027 

8,640 
$455 

126, 146 
$4,063 

42 
$507 

61,500 
$1,697 

119, 460 
$3,981 

129 
$1,605 

174, 798 
$4,791 

33,959 
$2,291 

28,382 
$1,266 

674 
$837 

73,913 
$2,390 

40 
$;<43 

215.805 
$6,849 

1,129,882 
$63,361 

793, 175 
$32,252 

410 
$590 

337,430 
$12,048 

328 
$1,946 

336,204 
$14,746 

2,441,307 
$140,837 

1,331,365 
$57, 826 

39,016 
528,221 

116,  485 
S3, 153 

3,916 
$15,  592 

5,359,204 
$33,834 

1,070 
$71,980 

21 
$966 

$618, 497 
$264,038 

440,692 
$13,300 

153,505 
$329,589 

$11,570 

$3,000 

$623,406 

$110. 675 

S80.803 

$24,643 
$238,462 

$14,174 

.59,026,208 
$1,625,126 
$3, 9.54, 6  W 
$2,961,727 
$484,695 

39 

551 

4 

69 

34 
2X3 
633 

2 

20 
40 

12 
33 
33 
2 

9 
9 

13 

4 

83 

996,496 
$32, 101 

1,598 
$7,609 

648,926 
$20,112 

4.030,785 
$232,586 

1,921,380 
$78,994 

273,428 
$233,  111 

717, 071 
$18,033 

20,615 
$108, 674 

23.067,947 
$147,308 

4,076 
$172,611 

77 
$6, 666 

.52,360,326 
51.682,666 

2,158,440 
$65,759 

419, 630 
$574,274 

$37,627 

$25,756 

$1,674,820 

$478, 936 

$2.50,  413 

$110,116 

$1,003,301 

$89,781 

$27,671,693 
$12,169,013 
-50,406.183 
$5,951,144 
$146,353 

120 

1,715 

17 

222 

87 

.8i;4 

2,2.59 

B 

54 

123 

36 

137 

137 

3 

12 

12 

179 
68 
66 
312 
13 
184 
143 
194 
1 

l.otlo 

.1X8 
28.5 
335 

4 
319 

12 
85 
40 
92 
B 
48 
14 
22 

9,000 
$360 

52 
$646 

92,500 
$1,912 

228,945 
$7,677 

428 
$1,565 

130,389 
$4,619 

459,428 
$26, 154 

470,861 
$18,977 

883 
$3,280 

4,346 
$234 

24 

$226 

569,965 
$2,952 

1,113 
$49,097 

169 
$6,035 

$229,731 
$223, 276 

4,960 
$195 

4,804 

S6, 160 

$100 

64, 120 

$2,188 

32 
$519 

177.759 
$6,625 

82 
83 

1,495 

$65 

581.600 
$40,688 

398.500 
$16,921 

86 
87 

' sg4  1     QQ 

5,000 
$250 

90 
91 

2S.  741 
$17,145 

.s:?,.W7 

S3, 124 

2.317 
$11,449 

2,683.900 
$20, 051 

22 
$894 

[ 

$6,000  1     93 

1 

5,000 
$250 

168 
$828 

100,000 
$600 

$400 

1,566 
$7,008 

414.000 
SB. 135 

95 

s 

$150 

2,003.420 
$20,266 

187 
$7,591 

17 
$464 

$565,909 

5 
$55 

1,044,850 
$9,786 

-  684 
$24,568 

2 
$150 

$387,388 
$26,373 

1,311.661 
$49,064 

100,606 
$297,736 

$14,215 

$3,918 

$217,604 

$34,840 

$28.  794 

$6,608 

$191,422 

$24,282 

54,279,766 

$456,310 

$1,932,524 

$1,866,245 

$24,687 

28 

2,57 

3 

27 

09 
179 
390 
2 
16 
30 

3 

10 
10 

1 
6 
6 

7 
H 
2 

i 

96 

288.000 
$2,436 

138 
$5,859 

54.000 
$326 

170 

$10, 1S.5 

98 
99 

100 

101 

102 

• 

103 

545.  5:1s 

$57.S..l 

$234,499 

$46, 138 

$181,. 540 

104 
105 

45,700 
$1,455 

16,060 
$41,219 
$2,624 
514! 
$29,260 
$6,529 
$769 
$3,044 
$9,026 
$4,000 

$589,589 

762. 1U2 
$30,505 

5. 108 

$20,531 

$6,825 

$200 

$19,632 

124,000 
SB.  366 

128, 490 

tin.  857 

S276 

$600 

$50,922 

$.5,293 

$23. 661 

$12,247 

$86,894 

$43,984 

$1,781,026 

$1,036,433 

$119,010 

$607. 383 

$18,200 

5 

120 

5,828,714 
$164,031 

108. 647 
.534.S.221 
$53,657 

70.090 
SB,  831 

12, 486 
$37,387 
$1,920 

380,462 
$17,713 

68,565 
$146, 998 
$16;  829 

$1,781 
$48,318 

$2, 137 
$17, 527 
$13,687 
$54,872 
$23,726 

$1,449,719 

$371,900 

$63,406 

$1,014,413 

106 
107 

108 
109 
110 
111 

$280,839 
$110, 128 
$39. 865 
$17,986 
$96,000 
$111,176 

$6,450,195 
$201,922 
$181,, 559 

$6,066,714 

$29, 668 
.52,905 
$1..502 
$305 
$1,.551 
$4,577 

$549,031 

$271,607 
$79,298 
$20, 741 
$22,706 

$103,712 
$31,332 

$4,598,563 

$1,323,896 

$2,620,665 

$602,002 

$52,000 

43 
393 

B 
88 

18 

156 

365 

1 

6 

12 

19 
90 
90 
5 
24 
24 

O-T 

24 
07 

'2 

25' 

1 

434 
72 

123 
24 
9 

142 
11 
25 

112 
113 

S2.  794 

'                  .=1.0011 

Siai.lsO 

.5^.073 

$1,011,373 

114 
115 
116 
117 

118 
119 

$46,191 
$6,920 

74 
17 

1 

6 

10 

$.5.58.911 

.5.30, 000 

$402,462 

.52 

1?0 

$549,031 

121 
12? 

19 

147 

4 

36 

35 

310 

628 

11 

71 

142 

11 
60 
60 

6 
79 

2 
32 

6 
45 
90 

1?S 

1?4 

125 

126 

5 
40 

84 

6 
41 

82 

127 
128 
129 
130 

131 

132 

1 

8 
8 

6 
28 
28 

133 





134 

13V 

138 

e 

2 

139 
140 

2 

141 

104 

1 

142 

63 
16 

143 

4 
22 
23 

6 

10 

17 
25 
18 

3      144 
7      145 

79 

32 

3 

^23 

41 
19 
23 
16 
3 

34 
10 

12' 

730 
319 
220 
108 

366 
75 
70 
90 
1 

1,115 

1.59 
SB 
lijr. 

5 

98 
21 
8 
46 
49 
7 
2 

5 
6 

100  '  148 

36  149 

37  ,  160 

11 

17      161 
152 

153 

i 

7 

8' 

6 

33' 

17 

64 

9  1  154 

1  1  165 

20 

.J 

1.57 

:;::;:::;;;:;;:; 2  ::;:::;::::::;:;;::;::;::::;:;-;: 

ID 

16 
12 

1? 

i6 

158 
1.59 

' 2' 

1 

18 
7 

8 
4 
3 

i' 

160 

2 

1 

\m. 



1 

2 

864 


MANUFACTURES. 


Table  9.— GLASS— DETAILED 


United  States. 

CaUfornia. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

« 
Kansas. 

163 

Equipment  and  characteristics  of  work— Continued. 

Grinding  and  engraving  machines,  numfjer 

75 
123 
451 
454 

387 
107,662 

742 
76,599 

297 
13,947 

2 
20 

2 
11 

900 

16, 1S6 

316 

65 
583 

164 

8 
31 
33 

91 
18,121 

109 
8,229 

98 
6,265 

1 

165 

Horses  and  mules 

45 
43 

13 

2,033 

30 
1,495 

1 
30 

166 

Wagons,  carts,  and  drays 

167 

Power: 

4 
481 

8 
420 

9 
502 

5 
269 

5 
183 

16S 

Total  horsepower T " 

169 

Owned— 
Engines- 
Steam— 

17(1 

171 

Gas  or  gasoline — 

Number 

17? 

173 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

174 

Horsepower 

1 

175 

Water  motors- 
Number  

176 

Horsepower 

177 

Electric  motors- 

33 
460 
20 

4 
38 

138 

3,465 

150 

1 
12 

4 
50 

17R 

Horsepower 

179 

Other  power,  horsepower 

180 

Eented— 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

8 
61 

181 

Horsepower 

182 

Other  IriTifi,  hnrfjepn^PT-      

18;< 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 

-       1,S31 

60 

GLASS. 
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SUMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905— Continued. 


Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Missouri. 

New  Jersey. 

New  Yorlj. 

OiJo. 

Pennsylvania. 

Virginia. 

■\\'est  Virginia. 

All  other 
slates. 

2 

8 

27 

26 

36 
17,636 

55 
9,881 

42 
1,205 

64 

83 

142 

111 

118 
62,409 

317 
43,036 

104 
4,658 

1 
15 

9 

163 

16 
15 
17 

6 
6,405 

32 

5.725 

:.:::.    :: :::: 

7 
26 
17 

9 
2,059 

32 
1,909 

164 

is 
18 

6 
459 

9 
400 

6 
11 

4 

612 

5 
415 

3 

42 

1 
5 

85 
105 

22 
2,734 

71 
2,586 

44 
52 

28 
1,754 

35 

1,037 

6 
355 

10 

u 

4 
100 

4 
100 

7 
10 

37 
2,357 

30 
1,097 

38 
1,209 

165 
166 

167 
168 

169 
170 

171 

172 

173 

' 

174 

1 
1 

12 
73 
74 

iJ 

11 
30 

175 

■■:::  ■::::::::   :::::::::::::: 

...      !                

176 

3 
33 

36 
150 

53 
650 

22 

12 
190 

143 
6,380 

448 

4,6.o9 

20 

5 
21 

6 

177 

115  1  178 



179 

3 
26 

1 

i                           3 
30 



26 
170 

3 

35 

180 

181 

182 

47 

1,399 

25 

18a 

866 


MANUFACTURES. 

Table  lO.— BUILDING  GLASS,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


United 
States. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Number , 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and 
total  wages: 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 


Women  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number , 

Wages , 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number , 

Wages , 

Miscellaneous  expenses , 

Materials  used: 

Total  cost , 

Glass  sand — 

Tons , 

Cost , 

Soda,  ash  (carbonate  of  soda)— 

Tons 

Cost 

Salt  cake  (sulphate  of  soda) — 

Tons 

.  Cost 

Nitrate  of  soda — 

Tons 

Cost 

Limestone — 

Tons 

Cost 

Lime — 

Hundredweight , 

Cost 

Arsenic — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Carbon — 

Tons 

Cost 

Manganese — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Grinding  sand — 

Tons 

Cost 

Pots,  not  including  those  made  at 
works — 

Number , 

Cost , 

Fuel 

Lumber  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  etc. . . 

All  other  materials,  including  mill 

fiupplies,  freight,  and  rent  of  power 

and  heat 

Products: 

Total  value , 

Building  glass , 

Other  glass  products 

All  other  products 

Furnaces : 

Pot  furnaces — 

Operated,  number 

Pots,  number 

Idle,  number 

Pots,  number 

Tanks- 
Continuous— 

Operated,  number 

Rings,  number 

Pot  capacity,  number 

Idle,  number 

Rings,  number 

Pot  capacity,  number 

Intermittent — 

Operated,  number 

Tons  capacity,  number 

Pot  capacity,  number 

Idle,  munber 

Tons  capacity,  number 

Pot  capacity,  number 


138 
$40,666,410 

928 
SI, 156, 071 


14,880 
$10,646,090 

14,731 
$10,505,257 

25 
$7,446 

124 

$33, 387 

$1,210,797 

$8,210,702 

247,948 
$499,323 

39, 881 
$744, 369 

51,013 
$759,699 

457 
$19, 107 

74,787 
$167,043 

97,513 
$20, 064 

1,650,472 
$55,223 

3, 130 
$16,072 

325, 902 
$7, 159 

396,755 
$320, 718 


3.  443 

$98, 381 

$2,719,100 

$1,041,004 


$1,743,380 

821,657,531 
S2i,38(),305 
$53,900 
$123,326 


13 
181 


78 

898 

2,694 

1 

15 
45 

10 

65 

65 

1 


Illinois. 


3 

$273,827 

13 

$12,980 


230 
$101,153 


230 
$161, 163 


$30,207 

$72, 162 

2,783 
$2,715 

512 
$9, 137 

430 

$6, 590 

10 
$323 

925 
$1,  447 

4,000 
$741 


16 
$172 


60,088 
$958 


$24, 229 
$15,217 


$11,541 

S281, 55!) 
$281,6,19 


Indiana. 


$7,012,839 

148 
$149, 770 


2,961 
$1,909,312 

2,927 
$1,900,601 


34 

$8,811 

$212,755 

$1,406,639 

40,739 
$84,673 

6,090 
$122,220 

9,737 
$154, 583 

70 
$3,  356 

11,829 
$23,054 

8,704 
$2,720 

328,274 

$12,783 

807 
$4,  451 

12, 710 
$579 

57, 894 
$39,504 


998 
$32, 777 
$496,  346 
$188, 191 


$242,  ,303 

$3,790,618 
$3,  790, 618 


Kansas. 


4 
$302,903 

10 
$11,660 


258 
$231,251 


258 
$231,261 


$23,092 

$81,885 

3, 610 

$8,826 

101 
$2,392  ] 

1,351 
$22, 495 


,$2, 600, 106 

97 
$133,912 


1.002 
$679;  493 

994 
$577,289 


1,319 
$5, 138 


21,290 


61 
$700 


42 

407 

4 

38 


14 
159 
477 


140 

$5, 716 

$12,  454 

$18,866 


$4, 339 

$381,084 
$381,084 


$2,204 
$55, 785 

$524, 966 

15,890 
316, 367 

4,775 
$89, 472 

666 
$7,896 

32 
$1,270 

n.  374 
S9,2a3 


123, 646 
$3,965 

42 
$507 

38,000 

$822 

28, 741 
$17,145 


22 

S';94 

$180,986 

$28,187 


$168, 172 


$1,036,433 
$1,036,433 


New 
Jersey. 


$161, 743 

7 
$5,530 


146 
$89,705 

146 
$89, 705 


$3, 614 

$64,746 

1,911 
$2, 306 

3,S1 
$7,538 

322 
$4,975 


294 
$853 

7,129 
$1,600 

7,298 
8248 

12 

$81 


19 

$44) 
$32,  478 
$7, 665 


$6, 66b 

$163,922 
$163,922 


2 

4 

12 


New 
York. 


Oliio. 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


West 
Virginia. 


$323,714  $2,701,472 


12 
$12, 558 


.306 
$199, 338 

299 
$198,148 


53 
$72, 134 

1,127 
$828, 168 

1,127 
$828, 168 


7 

$1, 190 

$22,665 

$176,340 

4,608 
$5, 102 

314 
$6, 558 

1,630 
$21,057 

79 
$3,276 

1,378  ' 
$2,  469 

1,5.30 
$441 

19,180 

$644 

33 

$179 

7. 115 
$321 

35 
$25 


162 

$5,812 
$82, 187 
$27,370 


$89,238 

$602,920 

22,045 
$49,  «96 

2,582 
$37,  414 

4,220 
$67,910 

11 

$372 

5,991 
$10, 547 

7,838 
$1,266 

125, 162 
$4,134 

242 
$1, 108 

76,  492 
$908 

38,680 
$26, 288 


10 

$4J1 

$214, 625 

$72,358 


51  17 

$24,902,320  t$l,684,650 


532 
$685,794 


7,832 
$5, 725, 582 

7,736 
$5, 698, 312 

25 
$7, 446 

71 
$19, 824 
$696, 334 

$4, 717, 404 

135,914 
$286,800 

23,022 
$429,8.32 

27, 960 
$412,  387 

211 
$8,758 

43, 721 
$103, 159 

50, 708 
$10,234 

843,212 
$26, 328 

1,573 
$7,402 

101,797 

$2, 827 

263, 256 
$231,576 


1,513 

$33, 927 

$1,498,380 

$695,237 


48 
$57,573 


099 
$643,852 

698 
$643,394 


[ 


1 

$468 

$46,840 

$375,026 

10. 108 
$36. 565 

1,202 
$23, 257 

4,451 
$58,  474 

44 
$l,7,'i2 

3,851 
$10,  111 

2,004 
$603 

14,3,930 
S4, 789 

313 
$1,224 

29,700 
$744 

150 
$180 


679 
$18. 323 
$76. 641 
$80, 666 

$63,007 


$20,899  I    $115,615  |  .31,071,557 


$447,210    ?1, 575,126    $12,125,783  1$]„323,896 
$406,310    $1,575,126    SIl, 989,  457  '$1, 323, 896 


$36,900 
$4,000 


168 


0 
67 
201 


$17,000 
$119,326 


531 

1,593 

1 

16 
46 

7 
46 
46 


22 
145 


6 

55 
105 


All  other 
states.' 


$642,836 

8 

$14,160 


319 
$178,236 

316 
$177, 336 


3 

$900 
$29, 667 

$188,724 

3,740 
$8,034 

902 
$16,554 

347 
$4, 332 


205 
$972 

15.600 
$2,670 

36,  ,540 
$1,290 

32 

$248 


8,000 
$6,000 


$101,875 
$7,418 


$39,281 


$431,900 
$431,900 


4 

64 

2 


1 

8 
24 


'Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  California,  1;  Delaware,  1;  Michigan,  1. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Table  11.— PRESSED  AND  BLOWN  GLASS 


United  States. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Kansas. 

1 

Number  of  establislunents 

261 
$48,722,741 

2,112 
82,784,222 

49,089 
$26, 742, 058 

39,348 
$24,600,390 

3,430 
$861,362 

6,311 
$1,380,306 
$4, 700,  710 

$17,934,820 

521,844 
$1,047,824 

175,581 
$3,324,435 

2,892 
$42,912 

11,468 
$492, 747 

40,868 
$107, 166 

836,561 
$221,691 

1,026,178 
$37,351 

620 
$6,261 

2, 771, 037 
$94, 120 

9,480,863 
$548,800 

5,232,397 
$219,020 

6,900 
$334, 210 
$3,623,906 
$3, 709, 149 
$1,690,069 
$2,635,159 

558,050,467 
821,925,258 
$33,608,063 
$317,556 
$2,199,690 

210 

2,294 

36 

436 

262 

2,178 

4,356 

?S 

176 

352 

84 
341 
341 
12 
61 
61 

10 
$3,302,345 

106 
$138,360 

4,638 
$2,860,479 

4,028 
$2,751,625 

127 
$26,853 

.383 

$72,001 

$349,700 

$1,328,085 

59,373 
$62,931 

21,179 
$360,672 

129 
$1,698 

890 
$37,764 

7,088 
$12,298 

75,419 
$19,804 

89,764 
$2,908 

80 
$1,350 

342,412 
$9,433 

86,400 
$4,320 

68 
$6,871,646 

284 
$399,229 

9,069 
$4,728,818 

7,735 
$4,416,850 

487 
$101,018 

837 
$211, 9.50 
$497,899 

$4,162,300 

152,861 
$231,692 

49,159 
$917,021 

226 
$2,768 

2,086 
$96,606 

15,291 
$31, 001 

161,729 
$47,772 

220,437 

$8,427 

94 
$842 

723,092 
$24,653 

763,660 
$39,433 

427,100 
$18,821 

691 

$34,486 

$672,880 

$1,043,029 

$712,312 

$371,768 

$10,916,311 
$2,859,087 
$7,213,456 

5 
$288,003 

17 
$16,950 

460 
$215,520 

362 
$192,950 

44 

$9,768 

54 
$12,812 
$18,200 

$273,208 

6,908 
$16,195 

2,447 
$56,896 

125 
$1,995 

108 
$6,865 

3 

Capitol 

3 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

4 

Salaries 

n 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

6 

Total  wages 

7 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

R 

« 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

in 

Wages 

11 

Children  under  16  years — 

^^>. 

Wages . 

18 

H 

Materials  used: 

IS 

Glass  sand- 

ifi 

Coat 

17 

Soda  ash  (carbonate  of  soda)— 

Tons .                

IR 

IS 

Salt  cake  (sulphate  of  soda)— 

Tons 

?l) 

Cost 

V 

Nitrate  of  soda- 
Tons ~                             

•x>. 

■i}, 

Limestone — 

?A 

Cost ..                          

ffi 

Lime — 

18,366 
$7,247 

8,226 
$416 

2 
$16 

15,900 
$766 

15,000 
$1,200 

6,000 
$270 

20 
SSOO 
$11,650 
$61,444 
$78,984 
$29,474 

$577,636 

$64,697 

$407,868 

?fi 

97 

Arsenic — 

•fH 

Cost 

W 

carbon- 
Tons 

sn 

.11 

Manganese- 

.sa 

33 

Litharge  (red  lead)— 

Pounds 

.34 

3n 

Potash  or  pearlash — 

.36 

Cost 

37 

Pots,  not  including  those  made  at  works — 

234 

$16,027 

$317,177 

$256,983 

$66,625 

$1.58,196 

$6,338,181 

$149,266 

$4,949,156 

3S 

Cost 

31 

Fuel 

40 

41 

Caps,  metal  trimmings,  and  rubber  supphes 

4« 

43 

Products: 

Total  value v 

44 

4S 

4fi 

Building  glass 

47 

All  other  products 

$239,760 

7 
91 

4 
47 

22 
270 
540 

$843, 768 

21 

263 

3 

41 

73 

590 

1,180 

4 

25 

60 

$105,071 

1 
6 

4R 

Furnaces: 

4C1 

W 

Idle,  number 

51 

Pots',  number 

m 

Tanks- 
Operated,  number 

5 

44 
88 

fiS 

54 

Pot  capacity,  number 

55 

Idle,  number 

i« 

Rings,  number 

)7 

BS 

Intermittent — 

4 
20 
20 

1 
10 
10 

TO 

Tons  capacity,  number 

in 

Pot  capacity,  number 

>1 

Idle,  number 

a 

i3 

Pot  capacity,  niunher 



1  Includes 
consin,  1. 


estaWishmeuts  distributed  as  follows:  California,  3;  Colorado,!;  Georgia,!;  Indian  Territory,  1;  Michigan,!;  South  Carolina,  !;  Tennessee,!;  Wis- 
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Maryland. 

Massachusetts 

Missouri. 

New  Jersey. 

1 

New  York. 

i 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia 

AU  other 
8tates.i 

"^ 

6 
$523,199 

28 
$35,328 

649 
$354,235 

4 
$610,763 

45 
$64,988 

S55 
$441,541 

3 

$.').'i8,928 

14 

$24,9b2 

559 
S3.5S,961 

19 
$6,142,712 

362 
$3,'>3,468 

5,361 
$3,055,679 

20 
$3,131,727 

130 

$189,885 

2,s-17 
Sl,02.:,.L':is 

29 
$6,552,723 

256 
$372, 134 

6,717 
$3,683,437 

71 
$15,709,860 

635 
$911,319 

12,962 
$6,792,858 

4 
$402,459 

11 
$17,868 

472 
$263,657 

22 
$2,616,210 

141 
$161,282 

2,974 
$1,410,329 

10 
$2,013,166 

83 
$108,469 

1,636 
$961,306 

1 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

502 
$324,328 

729 
$409,741 

475 
$340,331 

4,669 
$2,907,054 

2,501 
$1,517,396 

•5,194 
$3,314,302 

9,338 
$5,960,176 

404 
$248, 128 

2,079 
$1,209,347 

1,3.32 
$879,162 

7 
8 

34 
$9,124 

96 
$24,500 

s 

$1,800 

124 
$29,003 

103 

S25,tj3o 

787 
$186,605 

1,082 
$297,694 

445 
$106,695 

93 

9 

$42,077     10 

113 
$20,783 
$31,411 

30 

$7,300 

$97,244 

76 
$16,830 
$77,313 

568 
5119,022 
$472,133 

243 

.5.S2,2n7 
S3i.3,!522 

736 
51.52,. 530 
So9J,324 

2,542 

$534,988 

$1,569,613 

68 
$16,529 
535,679 

450 

$94,287 

$349,806 

211 

$40,067 

$144,666 

11 
12 
13 

$158,732 

$316,080 

SlSi.905 

51,791,493 

$1,235,633 

$2,233,601 

$4,607,780 

$169,461 

$884,454 

$601,088 

14 

3,935 
58,730 

1,852 
$9,329 

7,ShO 
$10,221 

51,280 
$90,940 

40,559 
$90,496 

58,896 
$129,262 

84,044 
$272,962 

12,579 
$27,406 

21, 184 
552,908 

20,513 
$44,852 

15 
16 

1,447 
$26,608 

600 
$12,034 

2 .  S7S 
$50,932 

20,444 
$403,252 

10,182 
$190,694 

17,101 
$335,216 

33,720 
$642,397 

1,924 
$37,845 

6,725 
$129,212 

7,775   ,  17 
5162,  (,56   1  18 



16 

5252 

12 
$201 

1,327 
$20,036 

1,365 
$58,774 

789 
$9,859 

3,240 
$132,077 

258 
$5,990 

1,173 
$49,766 

10  '  19 
$123     20 

4-2H     21 
$18, 725      22 

... 

207 
$9,220 

.51 
S2.32.J 

50 
$2,068 

816 
$34,277 

857 
$37,416 

186 
$7,977 

228 
$1,439 

1,250 
$2,432 

4,763 
$20,813 

2,051 
58,015 

5,713 
$11,015 

2,253 
53,355 

214,745 
$58,311 

419 

1,812 
$11,421 

41,570 
510,441 

23 

24 

25 
26 

4,374 
5552, 

9,656 

$2,414 

6,320 
$2,000 

108,879 
$25,503 

39,786 
$11,048 

96,483 
$20,026 

17,671 
54,951 

40,663 
$11,622 

8,058 
$282 

8,640 
$455 

2,000 
$98 

112,162 
$3,733 

54,733 
$1,746 

212,268 
$7,914 

153,2,S4 
55,773 

9,000 
5360 

85.015 
52,, %8 

61,991 
$2,351 

27 
28 

19 
$95 

117 

$1,424 

7 
$164 

86 
5838 

25 

52 

554ti 

92,  ,500 
$1,912 

115 
5341 

100. 6.59 
53,875 

23  1  29 
5538  ■  30 

255,783     31 
$9,457     32 

25,335 
$642 

1,4S7 
$65 

23,500 
$875 

174,798 
$4,791 

208,690 
56,628 

259,712 
$13,838 

547, 129 
517,285 

42,000 
$2,475 

5S1.600 
S40.6.^ 

33,959 
$2,291 

1,114,620 
$62,373 

2,441,307 
$140,837 

3,941,160 
5228,999 

1,767,839 
$72  575 

458,378 

2,779     33 
$112     34 

8,583      35 

48,000 
$2,027 

138 

$5,859 
$45,598 
$29,260 

$6,529 
$19,416 

398,500 
$16  921 

28,382 
$1,266 

742,000 
$29,496 

422 
518,7.56 
5305,201 
5190,234 
$32, 180 
$251,085 

1,331,355 
$57  826 

5,000 
5260 

4C9.6.3f, 
518,924 

634 

530,774 

5153,190 

$191,051 

$79,175 

$128,289 

170 
$10,185 
$57,861 
$19,632 

168 
$7,150 
$5.33,431 
$273,174 
$110, 128 
$279,068 

1,060 
$71,489 
$403,872 
5651,048 
5109,675 
5301,935 

2,563 
$138,684 
$861,946 
$979,583 
$478,935 
5699,932 

?7 

$53,513 

822,735 

$3,000 

$35,031 

546,138 
529,658 
52,906 
59,613 

S161,449 

gfil,318 

S9,721 

§107,280 

39 
40 

$144,173 

42 

$389,589 

$46,191 

$536,478 

$1,011,373 
$558,911 
$50,000 

$744,-593 
$119,010 
$607,383 

$6,286,273 

5181,559 

$6,066,714 

$38,000 

$3,832,556 

$1,901,624 

$1,860,245 

550,000 

$20,687 

57,451,082 

53,954,660 

52,961,727 

550,000 

$484,695 

$15,545,910 

$9,406,183 

$5,934,144 

$179,556 

$26,027 

5549,031 

53,274,667 

52,620,665 

.?!  02,002 

SI, 933, 265 

S63, 406 

SI, 869, 859 

43 

14 

5549,031 

45 
'16 

$6,920 

6 
74 

2 

1  1 

5 
10 

$402,462 

7 
.52 

$18,200 

552,000 

21 

248 

6 

88 

13 

100 

200 

1 

6 

12 

19 
90 
90 

5 
24 
24 

A7 

16 

123 

4 

36 

34 

302 

604 

11 

71 

142 

11 
60 
60 

22 

200 

1 

8 

20 
147 
294 
2 
15 
30 

3 
10 
10 
1 
6 
6 

30 

393 

4 

69 

2S 
216 
432 
2 
20 
40 

12 
33 
33 
2 
9 
9 

829 

12 

130 

44 
333 
666 
5 
39 
78 

29 
92 
92 
3 
12 
12 

15  '  49 

F^n 

, 

1 
1 

3 
36 

72 

6 

41 

82 

13 
94 
188 

52 
53 

54 
55 

1 

66 
67 

1 

1 

■       ■     "'1 
1 
8 
8 

5 

28     60 

1 

1 

1 

1 

AMERICAN   ART   GLASS. 


The  interest  in  art  products  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  greatly  in  recent  years.  Formerly  most  of 
these  art  products  were  of  foreign  manufacture,  but 
more  and  more  our  American  manufacturers  are  devot- 
ing their  attention  to  the  production  of  wares  that 
compare  favorably  with  those  from  abroad.  This  is 
conspicuously  the  case  with  the  glass  products  now 
made  in  the  United  States,  as  the  following  report 
will  show. 

HISTORY. 

The  discovery  of  glass  was  doubtless  accidental, 
although  the  exact  facts  are  not  known,  as  glass 
was  used  in  most  remote  times.  At  first  glass  seems 
to  have  been  used  only  for  ornamental  purposes,  as 
imitation  gems  and  beads  are  to  be  fiound  among 
early  remains  in  the  Orient.  According  to  Pliny  and 
Strabo  the  glassworks  of  Sidon  and  Alexandria  were 
famous  in  their  times  and  produced  beautiful  articles, 
which  were  cut,  engraved,  gilded,  and  stained  with  the 
most  brilliant  colors,  in  imitation  of  precious  stones. 
The  making  of  glass  objects  reached  a  very  high 
degree  of  perfection  in  Egypt;  and  in  that  country  the 
art  of  using  oxides,  especially  cobalt,  for  coloring  was 
very  early  acquired.  Indeed,  until  the  time  of  Tiberius 
the  making  of  glass  was  largely  an  Egj^ptian  monopoly; 
but  during  his  reign  the  industry  was  introduced  into 
Rome.  Thence  it  passed  to  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain. 
For  a  time  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the 
manufacture  of  glass  declined,  but  its  many  applica- 
tions soon  led  to  its  revival.  Thus,  although  the  use  of 
window  glass  was  known  to  the  Romans,  as  is  shown 
by  the  specimens  foimd  in  Herculaneum,  it  was  not 
until  the  Middle  Ages  that  this  application  came  into 
general  use  in  most  European  countries,  reaching  per- 
haps its  most  conspicuous  development  in  the  stained 
windows  of  the  great  cathedrals.  The  maldng  of  art 
glass  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  Venice, 
where  such  extraordinary  skill  in  manipulation  was 
attained  by  the  glass  blowers  that  in  1291  they  were  all 
placed  on  the  island  of  Murano,  so  that  the  secrets  of 
the  craft  might  not  be  carried  to  foreign  lands.  Here 
also,  about  1300,  amalgam  of  tin  was  first  applied  to 
the  backs  of  glass  plates,  and  Venetian  mirrors  became 
the  wonder  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  further  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  the  making  of  glass,  for  the  manufac- 
ture gradually  extended  throughout  the  civilized 
(870) 


world.  From  Europe  the  industry  came  to  the  New 
World,  where  curiously  enough  no  glass  was  pre- 
viously known.  Of  more  than  passing  interest  is  the 
fact  that  the  first  industrial  enterprise  established  in 
the  territory  of  the  present  United  States  was  a  glass 
bottle  factory,  which  was  erected  in  the  Virginia 
colony  soon  after  October,  1608.  According  to  Dr. 
E.  A.  Barber,  "eight  glassworkers,  Welshmen  and 
Poles,  .were  brought  over  to  operate  it."  The  house 
stood  in  the  woods  about  half  a  mile  from  Jamestown, 
near  Powhatan  creek.  This  manufacture  seems  to 
have  proved  unsiiccessful,  and  a  second  glasshouse 
was  erected  in  1621.  In  that  year  Capt.  William 
Norton  brought  to  Virginia  four  Italians  to  manufac- 
ture all  kinds  of  glass,  among  which  wer^  beads  for 
trade  with  the  Indians. 

The  application  of  chemistry  to  the  industrial  arts 
has  done  much  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  them. 
This  is  especially  true  oi  glassmaking,  for  by  chemical 
analysis  the  exact  ingredients  of  a  particular  kind  of 
glass  lasij  be  determined,  and  this  knowledge,  when 
applied  constructively,  results  in  the  production  of  the 
desired  mass.  The  old  haphazard  selection  of  proper 
constituents  to  form  the  glass  now  has  given  place  to 
exact  selection  made  possible  by  knowledge  obtained 
by  scientific  methods. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Venice  in  the  Old  World  to  New 
York  in  the  New,  but  the  art  glass  of  the  famous  arti- 
sans of  Murano  must  now  yield  its  prestige  to  the 
beautifid  results  obtained  by  the  scientific  makers  of 
the  exquisite  Favrile  glass. 

MANUFACTURE. 

The  most  important  ingredient  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass  is  silica.  In  the  early  history  of  glassmaking, 
the  silica  loiown  to  yield  a  satisfactory  quality  of  glass 
was  naturally  favored.  The  fact  was  soon  realized, 
however,  that  the  purer  sand  produced  the  better 
glass,  and  therefore  an  efl^ort  was  made  to  free  the 
silica  from  its  impurities.  At  present,  for  the  finer 
qualities  of  glass,  the  sand  is  subjected  to  a  purification 
by  washing,  firing,  and  sifting. 

In  addition  to  siUca,  lime  in  the  form  of  calcium 
carbonate  or  limestone,  and  an  alkali,  such  as  sodium 
sulphate  or  potassium  carbonate,  are  the  principal  con- 
stituents of  glass.  Formerly  these  ingredients  were 
brought  together  in  a  somewhat  careless  manner,  but 
at  present  the  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  obtaining 
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exactly  the  proportions  that  are  best  suited  to  yield 
the  desired  result,  chemical  analysis  being  used  to 
determine  the  proper  mixture.  An  important  addi- 
tion to  the  mass  is  always  a  small  quantity  of  broken 
glass,  or  cuUet,  which  acts  as  a  flux,  causing  the  mate- 
rials employed  to  react  on  one  another  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  they  would  if  melted  together  without 
it.  The  mixing  ol  the  ingredients  may  be  accomphshed 
by  turning  over  the  various  components  with  a  wooden 
shovel  and  then  sifting,  or  more  satisfactorily,  by  using 
a  mixer.  A  convenient  mixer  consists  of  a  "hollow 
drum  with  blades  disposed  like  the  floats  of  a  paddle, 
revolving  in  a  box  of  which  the  lower  half  is  cylindrical. 

The  mass  is  melted  in  pots  or  crucibles,  which  are 
made  of  very  refractory  fire  clay  and  should  withstand 
a  very  high  temperature.  These  crucibles,  usually 
8  to  12  in  number,  are  assembled  in  a  circular  fur- 
nace at  the  base  of  a  large  chimney.  Formerly  the 
heat  was  obtained  by  the  direct  contact  of  the  fuel  and 
■  the  pots,  but  now  regenerative  furnaces  are  com- 
monly used,  which  burn  gas,  or,  in  the  United  States, 
to  a  larger  extent,  natural  gas  or  petroleum. 

When  the  mass  has  become  molten  and  is  of  proper 
consistency  it  is  collected  in  a  soft  ball  on  the  end  of 
an  iron  tube.  Then  this  mass  is  shaped,  either  by 
carefully  manipulating  it  by  twisting  it  and  b}^  blow- 
ing into  the  tube,  or  else  by  forcing  it  into  an  iron 
mold  where  it  is  pressed.  The  details  of  this  portion 
of  the  process  naturally  vary  according  to  the  article 
to  be  made. 

The  object,  after  it  has  been  shaped,  is  cooled  in  an 
annealing  oven  in  which  the  teraperature  is  so  regu- 
lated that  the  cooHng  proceeds  with  extreme  slowness. 
The  artificial  heat,  which  is  applied  at  the  outset,  is 
gradually  diminished .  until  the  temperature  becomes 
normal.  The  special  object  of  the  process  is  to  allow 
the  pores,  which  have  been  distended  by  heat,  to  con- 
tract evenly  throughout  the  material,  instead  of  clos- 
ing more  rapidly  on  the  surface  than  on  the  inside. 

By  definition,  glass  is  the  transparent  solid  that  is 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  a  siliceous  material,  such  as 
sand,  and  an  alkali.  It  may  be  further  defined  as  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  insoluble  silicates  with  an  excess 
of  sihca.  There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  glass, 
crown  or  plate  glass  and  fhnt  glass.  The  former  con- 
sists of  silica  \\ith  either  potash  or  soda  and  lime,  and 
the  latter  of  silica  with  either  potash  or  soda  and  a  lead 
salt.  Thus  there  are  four  possible  varieties  of  glass, 
each  one  of  which  may  be  made  gradually  to  approach 
the  others  in  properties  by  varying  the  proportions  of 
its  constituents.  These  varieties  are  as  follows,  be- 
ginning with  the  one  least  fusible:  (1)  Potash  Hme 
glass,  (2)  soda  hme  glass,  (3)  potash  lead  glass,  and 
(4)  soda  lead  glass. 

There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  art  glass  in 
which  the  glassmakers  of  the  United  States  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  They  are  stained  glass,  cut 
glass,  and  miscellaneous  art  glass. 


Stained  glass. — Originally  stained  glass,  especiaUy 
that  used  iu  windows,  was  in  reality  a  mosaic  formed 
of  bits  of  colored  glass  attached  to  each  other  by  means 
of  leaden  frames.  A  later  development  was  the  art  of 
pamting  on  glass — that  is,  of  appljdng  with  the  brush 
fusible  pigments  that  were  fixed  by  heat.  The  per- 
fection of  this  art  reached  its  culmination  among  the 
French  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  its  apphcation 
was  extended  throughout  Europe  in  the  making  of 
cathedral  mndows.  The  demand  for  such  glass  be- 
came so  great  that  the  work  was  entrusted  to  artisans, 
a  step  which  first  led  to  the  debasement  of  the  art  and 
ultimately,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  its  deca- 
dence. In  recent  years  it  has  been  revived,  notably  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  assertion  is  justly  made  that 
John  La  Farge  has  "done  more  than  any  others  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  to  replace  glass  painting  again  in 
the  sphere  of  real  art."  The  principal  places  for  the 
manufacture  of  stained  glass  in  this  country  are  New 
York  city  and  Chicago. 

Cut  glass. — The  details  of  the  process  of  making  cut 
glass  may  perhaps  best  be  summarized  by  the  two 
words  "painstaking  carefulness."  The  materials  that 
are  used  in  the  composition  of  the  glass  are  selected 
with  careful  consideration.  After  being  mixed,  these 
ingredients  are  for  thirty-six  hours  subjected  to  the 
heat  of  the  furnace.  Absolute  homogeneity  is  essen- 
tial. The  mass  is  hquid,  but  it  is  sufficiently  viscous 
to  be  so  plastic  and  pliable  as  to  lend  itselt  most  satis- 
factorily to  the  manipulations  of  the  blower  and 
modeler.  This  artisan  gathers  the  lump  of  molten 
glass  on  the  end  of  his  hollow  pipe,  through  which  he 
blows  until  the  glass  globule  has  been  distended  to  the 
desired  proportions.  Care,  great  care,  must  be  exer- 
cised so  that  the  glass  shall  be  entirely  free  from  any 
bubbles  or  other  defects.  Then  the  necessary  smooth 
surface  is  obtained  by  rubbing  the  glass  upon  a  flat 
slab  of  iron.  Annealing  then  follows,  and  as  the  glass 
is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  slightest  change  of  atmos- 
phere, again  the  utmost  care  must  be  exercised.  A 
defect  in  the  annealing  would  inevitably  mean  a  defect 
in  the  glass.  Therefore,  although  the  process  of  cool- 
ing the  glass  to  normal  temperature  is  slow  and 
tedious,  frequenth^  in  the  case  of  large  and  delicate 
pieces  a  double  system  of  annealing  is  practiced 
that  is,  the  pieces  are  packed  a  second  time  in  a  kiln, 
again  fired,  and  then  allowed  to  cool. 

The  blank  glass  now  goes  to  the  cutter.  All  that 
has  gone  before  is  simply  preparatory.  The  pattern 
to  be  followed  is  traced  on  the  blank,  and  the  design  is 
cut  by  an  iron  wheel  against  which  the  blank  is 
pressed.  Deeper  and  deeper  the  wheel  cuts  into  the 
glass.  "He  dare  not  veer  nor  vary  a  hairsbreadth  in 
curve  or  circle,  groove,  or  angle — else  is  the  symmetry 
of  the  design  completely  ruined.  His  nerve  and  his 
hand  must  be  strong  and  steady  as  iron,  so  that  he 
may  gauge  the  exact  effect  of  every  contact  between 
the  glass  and  the  wheel."     Days  and  even  weeks  are 
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sometimes  required  to  grind  a  single  piece  ot  glass, 
and  then  it  is  only  in  the  rongh  state.  The  design 
has  been  ground  out  by  the  wheel,  but  it  has  to  be 
brought  to  the  perfection  of  smoothness  and  polish. 
To  accomplish  this  the  smoother  applies  the  glass  to  a 
sandstone  wheel  in  order  to  clean  out  every  particle 
of  sand  that  may  have  clung  to  the  glass,  and  to 
remove  every  roughness.  Then,  and  only  then,  is  the 
article  ready  to  be  polished  into  full  brilliancy  and 
beauty.  This  last  process  is  done  on  a  swiftly  revolv- 
ing wheel  sprinkled  with  putty  powder.  As  the  wheel 
turns,  the  dullness  of  the  blank  gradually  disappears 
and  is  replaced,  as  if  by  magic,  by  the  sparkle  and 
brilliancy  of  the  perfect  finished  product. 

In  the  United  States  about  twelve  producers  have 
combined  to  form  a  national  association  of  cut  glass 
manufacturers.  Most  of  these  cut  glass  makers  pur- 
chase the  blanks  and  confine  their  operations  simply 
to  the  cutting,  although  three  make  their  own  glass. 

A  variety  of  glass,  originally  made  in  England,  but 
now  produced  by  nearly  all  cut  glass  makers  in  the 
United  States,  is  called  "rock  crystal."  It  is  made 
of  the  same  body  as  the  ordinary  cut  glass,  but  is  said 
to  be  ground  with  an  emery  wheel  instead  of  a  stone 
wheel.  In  this  rock  crystal  the  incision  is  not  so  deep 
as  in  the  true  cut  glass.  Flower  and  fruit  effects  that 
are  exceedingly  artistic  are  produced  in  this  manner, 
and  some  very  attractive  results  are  obtained  by  the 
further  addition  of  dull  or  mat  effects.  The  amount 
of  rock  crystal  made  in  this  country  does  not  exceed 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  output  of  art  glass. 

Miscellaneous. — Thus  far  in  the  United  States  the 
making  of  art  glass,  with  one  notable  exception,  has 
not  been  a  marked  success.  The  reason  for  this  is  very 
simple.  The  novelties  produced  have  been  so  easily 
imitated  that  almost  immediately  upon  their  intro- 
duction rival  firms  have  undertaken  their  imitation, 
and  in  their  haste  to  secure  their  share  of  the  marlcet 
have  practically  destroyed  the  value  of  the  product. 
A  case  in  point  may  be  cited.  Some  years  ago  an 
exceedingly  pleasing  variety  of  art  glass,  called 
"amberina,"  was  made.  Its  chief  attraction  was  its 
color,  which  was  of  a  rich  red  at  the  top,  passing 
gradually  into  yellow  at  the  base,  with  all  the  shades 
of  pink  and  orange  between.  It  was  a  success  at  once, 
but  so  many  imitations  were  put  upon  the  market  that 
the  original  maker,  to  save  himself  from  loss,  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  his  entire  stock  to  department  stores  at 
reduced  prices.  This  glass  is  now  a  rarity.  Such  an 
experience  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  art,  wares,  whether  glass  or  pottery. 

The  one  successful  variety  of  art  glass  invented  in 
the  United  States  is  the  most  original  produced  in  the 
world  since  the  time  of  the  famous  Venetian  glass 
blowers.  For  reasons  that  are  obvious  from  what  has 
been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  secret  of  its 
manufacture  is  carefully  preserved.     Enough  of  its  his- 


tory is  known,  however,  to  permit  the  statement  that 
after  experimenting  for  a  number  of  years,  its  inventor 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  body  that  possessed  the  power 
of  absorbing  the  vapors  of  metallic  oxides  which  on 
cooling  produced  the  beautiful  iridescence  that  is  one 
of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  ware.  Its  chief 
individuality  lies  in  its  diversified  radiance  of  irides- 
cence and  in  the  use  of  glass  of  various  colors  to  pro- 
duce design  as  an  integral  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
object.  An  important  feature  in  this  glass  is  that  all 
the  decoration,  except  cutting  and  engraving,  is  done 
while  the  glass  is  in  the  plastic  condition  before  it  has 
been  annealed.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  painting  on 
of  color,  or  luster,  or  texture;  whatever  effect  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  piece  is  one  produced  by  true  glass 
blowing  and  not  by  painting.  This  glass  is  particu- 
larly fitted  for  windows  and  mosaics,  owing  to  its  Hm- 
itless  range  of  color,  diversity  of  tone,  and  endless  va- 
riety of  texture ;  also,  for  hke  reasons,  it  is  extensively 
used  for  making  blown,  cast,  rolled,  wrought,  and  cut 
objects  in  ornamental  glass.  Its  artistic  suggestiveness 
and  the  readiness  with  which  it  combines  with  itself, 
color  with  color,  and  glass  over  glass,  has  led  to  the 
production  of  vases,  lamps,  bowls,  and  numerous  other 
articles,  made  on  purely  original  lines,  and  each  one 
marked  by  a  strong  individuality.  The  objects  made 
of  this  glass  are,  without  exception,  blown  instead  of 
being  molded,  as  is  the  usual  practice  in  glassware. 

No  such  beautiful  variety  of  glassware  could  remain 
long  without  attempts  being  made  to  reproduce  it,  and 
successful  efforts  were  made  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country.  Of  the  American  imitations  one  made  in 
New  York  city  is  particularly  successful.  It  closely 
resembles  the  original,  of  which  it  has  become  a  com- 
petitor in  the  market  of  art  wares.  Besides  being 
made  up  into  vases  and  other  objects  of  art,  the  imita- 
tion finds  extensive  use  in  the  manufacture  of  mosaic 
lamp  shades. 

One  of  the  largest  glass  plants  in  New  England,  in 
addition  to  cut  glass,  which  is  perhaps  its  chief  product, 
makes  a  crystal  glass  decorated  with  attractive  designs 
of  fruits  and  fiowers,  the  outlines  of  which  are  traced 
in  gold  and  fired.  The  objects  made  are  for  table  and 
other  household  uses,  and  the  designs  are  confined  to 
fruits  and  flowers.  Formerly  this  establishment  made 
some  interesting  varieties  of  colored  art  glassware,  three 
types  of  which  were  noteworthy.  Two  were  shaded 
glasses,  the  first  passing  from  a  light  canary  yellow  into 
a  bright  pink,  wliile  the  second  began  as  a  delicate 
gray-blue  and  slowly  developed  into  a  pink.  Both  of 
these  glasses  were  made  either  with  brilliant  or  with 
dull  mat  effects.  The  third  was  a  dark  body  in  which 
were  inlaid  bright  bits  of  colored  glass,  suggesting  in- 
laid gems.  Several  varieties  of  iridescent  and  opales- 
cent glassware  were  formerly  made  by  this  corporation. 
In  some  varieties  a  dark  body  was  used,  and  in  others 
the  iridescence  'appeared  on  a  plain  crystal.     More  re- 
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cently  they  have  introduced  a  new  variety  of  glassware 
that  finds  a  market  as  lamp  shades.  It  consists  of  an 
ordinary  glass  body  molded  so  as  to  bring  out  in  relief 
various  flowers  or  fruits  which  are  painted  with  enamel 
colors  so  as  to  resemble  the  simulated  objects  as  closely 
as  possible  and  then  fired.  The  finished  product  is  a 
very  brilhantly  coloied  lamp  shade  which  over  a  light 
closely  resembles  a  bouquet  in  natural  colors. 

Two  interesting  varieties  of  glass  manufactured  in 
Connecticut  are  made  up  into  novelties,  such  as  fern 
dishes,  jewel  boxes,  etc.  One  is  an  opalescent  glass 
body,  with  a  dark  ground  of  solid  color,  such  as  brown, 
drab,  or  green,  which  is  decorated  by  hand,  usually 
with  designs  of  flowers,  and  then  fired  in  a  kiln.  The 
objects,  such  as  jewel  cases,  have  metal  trimmings 
which  are  gold  plated.  The  second  is  identical  with 
the  foregoing  except  that  it  possesses  lighter  or  more 
daintily  colored  body. 

A  special  ware  is  produced  in  Pennsylvania  by  meth- 
ods similar  to  those  followed  in  Nancy  and  Baccarat  in 
France,  and  in  certain  places  in  Bohemia.  The  tech- 
nical processes  are  quite  simple.  First,  the  body  is 
produced  in  a  shape  which  is  satisfactory.  After  a  pat- 
tern has  been  painted  with  a  brush  on  the  body,  the 
object  is  unmersed  in  a  bath  of  hydrofluoric  acid  which 
will  eat  away  the  glass  except  where  it  is  protected  by 
the  pattern,  which,  owing  to  its  power  of  withstanding 
the  acid,  is  called  a  "resist."  Engraving  then  follows, 
which  consists  of  the  incision  of  the  pattern  by  the  use 
of  a  small  rotating  disk  fed  with  emery  and  oil.  This 
disk,  sometimes  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin, 
forms  the  point  of  the  engraving  tool  against  which  the 
glass  object  is  pressed  to  shape  the  incision,  while  the 
disk  itself  rotates  on  a  fixed  axis.  Gilding  is  the  apph- 
cation  of  gold  to  the  glass  direct,  to  a  pattern  previ- 
ously etched,  or  to  an  enamel  put  upon  the  glass  in 
order  to  form  a  design  in  relief.  The  gold  thus  appHed 
is  finally  fused  to  the  glass  by  heat.  The  color  efl'ect 
depends  on  the  variously  tinted  layers  of  glass  partly 
removed  by  the  artisan,  and  on  the  etched  surface, 
which  shows  a  beautiful  iridescence.  This  art  glass 
made  in  Pennsylvania  includes  engraved,  etched,  or 
gilded  glassware,  and  often  the  decoration  embraces  a 
combination  of  aU  these  methods,  sometimes  with 
enamel  in  addition.  As  this  glass  is  aU  handmade 
from  beginning  to  end,  it  shows  the  artist's  individ- 
uality expressing  itself  in  the  actual  material. 

One  factory  in  Massachusetts  has  earned  well  de- 
served recognition  for  the  high  grade  of  its  art  glass. 
Although  the  variety  of  glass  which  it  produces  can 
hardly  be  called  distinctive,  still  the  excellent  quahty 
of  the  body  (for  only  the  most  carefully  selected  mate- 
iqals  are  used)  is  readily  recognized,  and  the  shapes, 
some  of  which  are  adapted  from  antique  and  medieval 
forms,  are  well  chosen.  This  company  makes  art  glass- 
ware, such  as  vases,  decanters,  rose  bowls,  drinking 
glasses,  and  finger  bowls  in  crystal,  and  also  in  green, 
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ruby,  and  opal,  either  plain  or  decorated  with  gold. 
The  appHcation  of  gold  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  this  company's  products,  although  the 
bronze-green  objects  made  by  it  are  unique.  Speci- 
mens with  a  glint  or  iridescence  suggesting  the  hues  of 
a  variegated  silk  are  remarkably  praiseworthy. 

A  company  in  Ohio  manufactures  an  extensive 
variety  of  crystal,  colored,  and  opalescent  tableware  and 
novelties.  The  objects  made  are  molded  or  pressed, 
and  the  ornamentation  is  accomphshed  by  using  shapes 
that  are  susceptible  of  special  decoration.  In  a 
sweet-pea  vase  the  color  will  be  green  and  perhaps 
shaded,  passing  from  a  light  tint  to  a  darker  one  and 
ending  with  an  opalescent  border.  The  decoration 
frequently  includes  colored  designs,  perhaps  flowers, 
painted  on  a  solid  background,  often  blue  or  ruby. 
Gilding  is  freely  resorted  to,  and  the  beauty  of  the  col- 
ored glass  is  enhanced  by  gold  bands  or  lines.  Flashed 
effects,  spots  of  various  colors  artistically  arranged 
with  gilt  borders,  are  sometimes  used,  and  an  opal 
glass  with  ivory  tints  decorated  with  flowers  and  gold 
is  one  of  the  special  products  of  this  company.  These 
goods  are  naturally  of  a  general  commercial  character 
and  do  not  compete  with  the  more  distinctive  art 
wares. 

A  corporation  in  West  Virginia  makes  a  special 
variety  of  art  glass.  This  glass  consists  of  either  a 
plain  or  colored  body  in  which  metal  is  incorporated 
and  over  which  a  thin  film  of  iridescence  is  made  to 
appear  irregularly.  Color,  nietal,  and  iridescence 
serve  to  produce  the  decorative  effects.  This  glass  is 
made  up  into  vases  and  into  fancy  household  and  table 
wares.  Some  varieties  of  this  glass  consist  of  a  plain 
body  having  an  engraved  pattern,  the  incised  portions 
of  which  are  filled  with  gold  and  color,  a  process  which 
yields  especially  attractive  effects  when  flowers  or  gar- 
lands are  used  in  the  design. 

Special  varieties. — The  following  varieties  of  glass, 
while  not  of  an  artistic  nature,  are  included  as  worthy 
of  description  on  account  of  their  peculiar  properties. 

The  fact  that  glass  is  soluble  in  water  and  other 
Kquids  has  been  frequently  urged  as  an  objection  to 
its  use  for  vessels  employed  in  making  chemical  analy- 
ses. Makers  of  chemical  glass  have  at  times  intro- 
duced varieties  of  glassware  which  have  been  said  to 
possess  great  resisting  properties.  The  so-called  Jena 
glass  from  Germany  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of 
these. 

One  American  glass  deserves  mention  on  account  of 
the  resistance  which  it  offers  to  the  action  of  chemical 
reagents  and  because  of  its  wide  use  in  consequence  of 
these  properties  for  flasks,  beakers,  and  other  articles 
of  glass  necessary  in  chemical  operations.  A  series  of 
comparative  tests  showed  that  a  liter  of  distilled  water 
dissolved  4.6  milligrams  of  the  American  glass,  as  com- 
pared with  6.3  milligrams  of  Jena  glass,  while  a  solu- 
tion of  10  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  10  parts  nitric 
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acid  in  80  parts  of  distilled  water  dissolved  48.1  milli- 
grams of  the  American  glass  as  compared  with  33.4 
milligrams  of  Jena  glass  and  113.4  milhgrams  of 
Schilhng  glass.  In  comparison  with  other  glasses 
commonly  used  the  American  product  "has  been 
found  to  show  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  corrosive 
action  of  water  and  alkaline  reagents." 

Of  some  interest  also  is  a  variety  of  glass  called 
variously  "hot  cast  glass"  or  "hot  cast  porcelain." 
It  is  composed  of  cryolite  30  parts,  sand  100  parts,  and 
zinc  oxide  10  parts,  a  compound  which  when  heated  in 
a  crucible  yields  a  white  opaque  glass  that  melts  at  a 
low  temperature.  In  consequence  of  this  property  it 
was  for  a  time  rather  widely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  souvenir  vases  and  other  objects  that  were  readily 
produced  in  a  mold.  It  was  also  used  to  some  extent 
in  the  form  of  slabs  as  a  substitute  for  marble.  More 
recently  it  has  been  employed  to  make  containers  for 
certain  corrosive  acids,  such  as  hydrofluoric  or  hydro- 
fluosilicic  acids. 

Improvements  in  methods. — ^Although  no  radical 
changes  ta  the  methods  of  glassmaking  are  to  be  noted, 
minor  improvements  tending  toward  the  production 
of  a  better  article  are  conspicuous.  A  more  careful 
selection  of  the  crude  materials  is  now  generally  re- 
quired in  the  manufacture  of  the  better  qualities  of 
glass.  The  application  of  chemical  analysis  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  absence  of  impurities  in 
the  constituents,  oi  for  the  determination  of  the  causes 
of  a  peculiar  effect  in  the  finished  product,  should  be 


mentioned  as  one  of  the  steps  in  advance.  The  re- 
placing of  hand  labor  by  mechanical  devices  is  found 
to  save  time  and  also  to  reduce  the  cost  of  an  object. 
In  the  manufacture  of  cut  glass  the  multipUcation  of 
the  pattern  is  accomplished  mechanically;  thus,  the 
pattern  is  first  drawn  on  steel,  then  etched,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  glasses  mechanically  instead  of  being 
drawn  on  each  piece  of  glass  by  hand.  Also,  in  engrav- 
ing art  glass  the  foot  lathe  formerly  used  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  power  lathe.  The  greatest  improvement, 
however,  consists  in  the  better  division  of  labor,  the 
training  of  a  man  to  be  a  specialist  in  one  operation 
rather  than  a  less  skilled  worker  ia  all.  On  this  point 
one  glassmaker  writes:  "The  main  improvement, 
however,  has  to  be  looked  for  in  the  training  of  work- 
men and  chemical  research.  Both  tasks  are  beyond, 
individual  efforts,  as  is  shown  by  the  numerous  trade 
schools  serving  also  as  experiment  stations  subsidized 
by  the  government  in  countries  where  this  industry 
flourishes." 

Quality  of  products. — The  information  obtained  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  quality  of  the  stained  glass  and 
the  cut  glass  made  in  the  United  States  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  imported  glass.  In  the  miscellaneous  art 
glass  the  results  have  not  been  so  satisfactory,  although 
one  variety  is  conceded  to  be  unsurpassed  as  an  original 
product,  and  another  to  be  of  high  grade.  The  re- 
maining varieties  are  excellent  so  far  as  they  go,  but 
they  are  neither  novel  nor  of  better  quality  than  the 
imported. 
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By  Charles  E.  Hall. 


At  the  census  of  1905  the  schedules  of  inquiry  sent 
to  estabhshments  manufacturing  brick,  pottery,  and 
other  articles  of  which  clay  is  the  principal  mate- 
rial, in  addition  to  the  general  schedule  which  was  sent 
to  all  manufacturing  estabhshments,  consisted  of  a 
supplemental  schedule  intended  only  for  reports  of 
establishments  manufacturing  chiefly  brick  and  drain- 
tile,  and  another  special  schedule  for  establishments 
haTing  as  their  principal  product  pottery,  terra  cotta, 


and  fire  clay  products.  In  addition  to  special  inqm- 
ries  this  latter  schedule  contained  all  the  inquiries  of 
the  former,  as  establishments  classified  as  potteries 
manufactm-e,  in  many  instances,  the  usual  products 
of  brickyards. 

Table  1  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  statis- 
tics for  the  clay  industry  in  its  entirety  as  returned 
at  the  censuses  of  1850  to  1905,  with  percentages  of 
increase. 


Table  1.— CLAY  PRODUCTS— COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY,  WITH  PER   CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1850  TO  1905. 


19051 


1900 


1890 


1880 


1870 


1860 


1850 


PES  CENT  OF  INCEEASE. 


1900 

to 
1905 


1890 

to 
1900 


1880 

to 
1890 


1870 

to 
1880 


1860 

to 

1870 


1850 

to 

1860 


Komliei  of  establisbmeiits. 

Capital 

Balaiied    officials,    clerks,    etc., 

nnmlieT 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  niimter... 
Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  onder  16  years 


Hlscellaneoos  expenses . 
Cost  of  materials  tised  . . 
Value  ol  products 


5,507 
1230,882,977 

7,442 

t8, 158, 213 

118,449 

$53,823,670 

109,954 

$51,476,326 

6,989 

$1,870,699 

2,506 

$476, 645 

$14,625,214 

$32, 907, 961 

$135,352,854 


6,423 
$148,038,323 

5,203 

$5, 036, 195 

105, 693 

$39,575,070 

98,127 

$37,957,248 

4,557 

$1, 142, 579 

3,009 

$475, 243 

$6,845,040 

$22,921,384 

$95,533,862 


6,535 
>108,705,670 

2  6, 291 

'$4,254,943 

123,156 

$38,578,389 

115,600 

$37, 426, 873 

2,235 

$536,269 

5,321 

$615,247 

$7,111,776 

$18,267,998 

$89,827,785 


6,383 
$35,039,939 

(.') 

(<) 

76, 576 
$17,044,259 

66,914 

(.<) 
1,216 

(') 
8,446 

W 

« 

$12,683,897 
$41,810,920 


3,959 
$26,776,011 

(<) 
(.') 

50,167 
$13, 332, 547 
45, 333 

576 

w 

4,268 

$9, 531, 162 
$36, 368, 151 


2,240 
$9,707,962 

W 
(*) 

24,669 
$5,224,859 
24,038 
W 

531 
(0 
W 

$2,930,547 
$13,987,828 


2,121 
$5,217,231 


W 

19,801 
890, 422 
19, 139 
0) 

662 
« 


M, 


768,374 
189,359 


•14  3 
66.0 

43.0 
62.0 
12.1 
36.0 
12.1 
36  6 
31.4 
63.7 

216.7 
0.3 

113.7 
436 
4L7 


»L7 
3&2 

217.3 

18  4 

214.2 

2.6 

216.1 

1.4 

103  9 

1131 

243.5 

222.8 

23  8 

26  5 

6.4 


24 
210.2 


61.2 
30.9 


7a  7 
175  8 


£.6 
86.1 


60.8 
126.3 
72.8 


62.6 
27.8 
47.6 


104.2 
155  2 
88.6 


24.1 

&8 

25.6 


219.8 


43  9 
114  8 


3ai 

15.0 


226  2 
160.0 


66.7 

7a  8 


1  EiclQsive  of  the  statistics  of  2  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  mannlacture  of  other  products  that  made  clay  products,  to  the  value  of  $299,452. 

•  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  nimaber  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905,  but  not  included  in  this  table. 
<  Not  reported  separately. 

•  Not  reported. 


The  decrease  since  1900  in  the  number  of  establish- 
ments shown  in  the  above  table  is  noteworthy,  and 
was  caused  largely  by  the  consolidation  of  a  number 
of  plants  under  a  single  management.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  decrease  in  the  nimiber  of  establishments 
reportmg,  the  capital  increased  $82,844,654,  or  56  per 
cent,  between  1900  and  1905.  Of  this  increase 
$44,974,133,  or  54.3  per  cent,  was  in  the  pottery, 
terra  cotta,  and  fixe  clay  products  branch  of  the 
industry,  and  $37,870,521,  or  45.7  per  cent,  in  the 
brick  and  tile  branch.  The  mcrease  in  the  former 
over  1900  was  68.2  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  46.1  per 
cent. 

The  concentration  of  the  industry  is  further  indi- 
cated by  the  increase  of  37.5  per  cent  in  the  average 
number  of  employees  per  establishment  between  1900 
and  1905,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  total  value  of 
products  from  the  5,507  establishments  in  1905  exceeds 
that  from  the  6,423  establishments  reported  in  1900 


by  $39,818,992,  or  41.7  per  cent.  This  increase  during 
five  years  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  shown  for  any  ten- 
year  period  since  1850,  with  the  single  exception  of 
that  of  $48,016,865  between  1880  and  1890.  The 
steady  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber,  the  growing 
demand  of  builders  and  investors  for  building  material 
that  affords  the  greatest  protection  against  fires,  and 
the  increasing  appreciation  of  the  products  of  Ameri- 
can potteries,  are  conditions  favorable  to  a  rapid  growth 
of  the  manufacture  of  clay  products. 

At  the  census  of  1905  compared  with  that  of  1900 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  salaried  officials 
and  in  the  amount  of  salaries.  The  number  of  wage- 
earners  employed  also  showed  an  increase,  although 
there  was  a  decrease  of  16.7  per  cent  in  the  average 
number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age,  which  was 
due  largely  to  the  operation  of  compulsory  education 
and  factory  laws  of  the  various  states  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  labor  saving  machinery. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Wlien  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials  used  is 
compared  with  that  of  the  value  of  products,  the  figures 
show  that  from  1890  to  1900  the  cost  of  materials 
increased  25.5  per  cent  and  the  value  of  products  only 
6.4  per  cent;  and  that  during  the  following  five  years 


the  cost  of  materials  increased  43.6  per  cent  and  the 
value  of  products  41.7  per  cent. 

Table  2  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  clay  products  in  1900  and  1905,  by  states  and 
territories  and  geographic  divisions. 


Table  2.— OLA.Y  PRODUCTS— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  AND  GEOGRAPHIC 

DIVISIONS:  1905  AND  1900. 


STATE,  TEERITOET, 

OB  GEOGKAPmC 

DIVISION. 


Census 


United  states.. 


North  Atlantic  divi- 
sion. 


Maine 

New  HampsMre 

Vermont 

MassaolmsettB . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Not  distributed 
by  states  ^ 

Bouth  Atlantic  divi- 
sion. 

Delaware 

Maryland 


District    of   Co- 
lumbia. 


Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Morida , 


North  Central  divi- 
sion. 


Ohio 

Indiana. 
Illinois. - 


Michigan. 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


11905 
1900 


11905 
1900 


11905 
1900 


1905 
1000 


S1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


5,507 
6,423 


$230,882,977 
148,038,323 


1,160 
1,256 


89 
110 


235 


153 
157 


528 
528 


506 
619 


117 
178 


53 


2,826 
3,433 


795 
934 


430 
607 


480 
619 


175 
186 


Capital. 


87,946,484 
60,856,038 


599,015 
623,335 

932,579 
702,713 

100,085 
130,298 

4,052,695 
3,946,239 

2, 178, 196 
1,862,138 

16,065,277 
12,843,327 

24,087,865 
18,932,379 

39,693,593 
21,816,609 

336,279 


19,422,362 
12,797,905 


272,325 
283, 637 

6, 484, 484 
6,074,263 

765,330 
972, 040 

3,267,056 
1,840,713 

4,229,633 
2,219,842 

742,617 
527,925 

614, 347 
366,711 

2,704,713 
1, 311, 889 

341,857 
200, 885 

98, 777, 325 
62,015,34^ 


38,408,918 
22,907,596 

9,285,363 
6,030,738 

19, 596, 095 
12,710,709 

2, 298, 6.57 
1,777,532 


WAGE-EAENEES  AND  WAGES. 


Total. 


Average 
number. 


118, 449 
106,693 


$53,823,670 
39,575,070 


41,205 
39, 580 


330 

647 

627 
632 

108 
122 

1,665 
2,013 

1,182 
1,167 

9,432 
9,007 

11,434 
10,487 

16,230 
15,605 


11,633 
11,.665 


209 
215 

2,389 
2,583 

368 
546 

2,046 
1,518 

2,033 
1,819 

1,163 
1,546 

903 
1,191 

2,038 
1,986 

425 
261 

51,048 
41,878 


22, 638 
17, 223 

6, 3.54 
4,859 

7,879 
7,229 

1,639 
1,592 


Wages. 


19,094,449 
15,838,193 


164,719 
232,330 

228,979 
241,915 

46,811 
44,842 

789, 717 
884, 462 


4,494,260 
3,637,462 

5,606,212 
4,677,069 

7, 192, 127 
5,633,645 

135,003 


3,906,570 
3,249,971 


85,941 
70,063 

923,073 
837,798 

141,380 
204,077 

697,561 
427,588 

963, 554 
684,820 

266, 698 
292,928 

203,865 
251, 106 

515,900 
414,092 

108, 598 
67, 499 

24,495,361 
16, 332, 274 


10, 618, 467 
6,967,817 

2,383,817 
1, 726, 782 

4,290,138 
2,971,907 

752,099 
630, 930 


Average 
number 


Men  16  years  and 
over. 


109,964 
98, 127 


$51,476,326 
37,957,248 


38,464 
36,828 


328 
546 


624 
622 


1,593 
1,95? 

1,147 
1,139 

8,983 
8,570 

10,181 
9,327 

15, 303 
14,653 

297 


10,748 
10,746 


207 
211 

2,222 
2,326 

357 
546 

1,933 
1,432 

1,645 
1,498 

1,097 
1,442 

932 
1,130 

1,937 
1,912 

418 
249 

46, 707 
38, 003 


19, 108 
14, 861 

4,974 
4,635 

7,758 
7,034 

1,008 
1,542 


Wages. 


18,351,367 
15,196,046 


164, 172 
232, 260 

228, 493 
239,412 

46,811 
44,442 

767,778 
867,797 

526,395 
480, 363 

4,363,346 
3,629,338 

5,151,862 
4,348,418 

6,967,517 
5,454,026 

136,003 


3,703,827 
3,081,203 


85,437 
69,338 

878, 600 
778,876 

140,229 
204,077 

682, 156 
416,692 

844,810 
610, 536 

259, 467 
283,  436 

200,679 
245, 094 

504, 639 
407, 255 

107,810 
66, 900 

23, 182, 302 
15, 609, 538 


9,472,092 
6,401,288 

2,313,115 
1, 667, 856 

4,265,468 
2,938,064 

746, 495 
623,054 


Women  16  years 
and  over. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


5,989 
4,557 


$1,870,699 
1,142,579 


1,766 
1,757 


407 
342 


962 
929 


307 
411 


440 
356 


352 
263 


3,711 
2,426 


3,355 
2,154 


301 

200 


529,969 
456,646 


437 


19,364 
16,064 

7,940 
4,396 

123, 144 
89, 154 

286,990 
287,089 

91,799 
60,443 


144,682 
98,341 


100 

29,080 
31,287 


2,240 
667 

113,262 
64,949 


2 

300 

6 

563 

3 

575 

1, 184, 526 
583, 334 


1,110,277 
628,863 

57,438 
38,703 

11,960 
9,250 

930 

3,277 


Children  under 
16  years. 


Aver- 


num- 
ber. 


2,606 
3,009 


$476,645 
476,243 


291 
231 


620 
641 


445 
563 


177 
11 


105 

84 


66 
102 


101 

71 


630 
850 


176 
208 


79 

124 


87 
158 


Wages. 


213, 113 
185,602 


110 


181 
2,104 


400 

2,585 
1,591 

2,286 
1,729 

7,770 
18,970 

67,370 
41,552 

132,811 
119, 176 


58, 161 
70, 427 


504 
625 

15,393 
27,636 

1,161 


13, 166 
10,329 

5,482 
9,335 

7,231 
9,193 

3,186 
5,449 

11,261 
6,262 

788 
1,699 

128, 633 
139, 402 


35, 498 
37, 666 

13,264 
20, 223 

18, 720 
24, 593 

5,674 
4,699 


$14,625,214 
6,846,040 


Miscella- 
neous ex- 


$32,907,961 
22,921,384 


6,135,378 
3,145,726 


21,721 
61,719 

61,287 
26,964 

9,816 
8,487 

267, 163 
166,938 

124,520 
74,964 

1,184,602 
895, 878 

1,354,865 
972,580 

2,031,664 
938, 196 

99,761 


1,041,458 
474,829 


32,511 
7,772 

168,224 
92,946 

30,320 
43,332 

180,050 
66,899 

302,485 
145, 364 

42,088 
25,964 

46,818 
26,324 

219,523 
60,274 

19,439 
5,964 

6,744,399 
2, 690, 142 


2,880,689 
1,029,650 

645,408 
241,275 

1,355,846 
499, 355 

211,498 
65,844 


Cost  ol 

materials 

used. 


$135,352,854 
95,533,862 


11,228,432 
9,083,014 


117, 50Q 
163,742 

151, 118 
158,234 

20,724 
29, 137 

604,639 
588,643 

236,921 
218,635 

2,240,304 
1,631,003 

3,292,791 
2,703,696 

4,508,660 
3,689,924 

156,775 


2,432,905 
1,661,703 


26,485 
22,439 

364,820 
362,299 


90,964 

458,814 
229,108 

655,933 
316,103 

193, 102 
173,507 

191, 139 
136,986 

609,361 
306,289 

64,919 
34,018 

15,131,721 
9,797,007 


6,455,844 
4,211,061 

1,627,858 
864,642 

2, 437, 581 
1,601,742 

468,539 
275,327 


Value  ol 
products. 


46,958,843 
37,562.045 


420, 111 
662, 23S 

529,008 
670,287 

104,235 
131,525 

1,888,965 
2,181,610 

1,226,327 
1,074,202 

10,719,042 
8,073,769 

13,547,183 
10,786,673 

18,039,187 
14,081,844 

485,790 


10,041,749 
7,677,880 


206,238 
167,692 

1,948,801 
1,679,166 

297,201 
481,145 

1,880,901 
1,089,399 

2,156,485 
1,641,239 

802,145 
725,016 

697,047 
696,693 

1,817,299 
1,259,577 

236,634 
137,963 

61,141,974 
39,911,865 


25,686,870 
16,480,812 

6,461,377 
4,222,529 

10,802,721 
7,224,915 

1,940,907 
1,280,590 


1  Includes  only  brick  and  tile.   Portery.  terra  ootta,  and  Are  clay  products  are  included  in  total  "not  distributed  by  states." 

'  Includes  2  establishments  in  Tthodo  Island  manufacturing  brick  and  tile. 

•  Includes  figures  for  6  establishments  (2  in  Maine,  2  in  New  Hampshire,  and  1  In  Vermont)  manufacturing  potterv,  terra  cotta,  and  Are  clay  products. 
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Table  2.— CLAY  PRODUCTS— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  AND  GEOGRAPHIC 

DIVISIONS:  1905  AND  1900— Continued. 


STATE,  TERRITOET, 

OR  GEOGRAPHIC 

DIVISION. 


Census. 


North  Central  divi- 
Bion— Continued. 
Wisconsin 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota . . 
South  Dakota  .. 

Nebiaska 

Kansas 


Num- 
terol 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


South  Central  divi- 
sion- 


Kentucky. 


Alabama......... 

Mississippi 

Louisiana ... 

Arkansas........ 

Indian  Territory, 
Oklahoma....... 

Texas 

Western  division 

Montana........ 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


11905 
1900 


19a5 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


California. 


Not  distributed  by 
states  or  divisions  2. 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


11905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 
1900 


1905 


•WAGE-EARNERS  AND  WAQES. 


Total. 


Average 
number. 


145 
172 


105 
112 


309 
356 


195 
256 


99 
107 


643 
726 


$3,076,566 
2,233,853 

2,684,609 
1,579,698 

4,937,504 
3,437,613 

12,835,985 
9,003,lSo 

204,497 
218,950 

174, 535 
64,125 

1,565,889 
1,276,933 

3,708,807 
774,410 

11,666,594 
6,408,437 


109 
100 


92 
109 


23 


114 
171 


369 


240,100 
451,709 

91,257 
51,882 

14,096 
6,775 

1,868,140 
1,381,710 

41,700 
65,395 

79,428 
56,945 

529, 414 
209, 407 

73,005 
19,905 

1,953,760 
806,885 

642,424 
407, 824 

7,412,605 
2, 512, 164 

225,283 


Men  16  years  and 
over. 


Women  16  years 
and  over. 


Average 
number. 


1,660 
1,479 

1,306 
1,276 

2,711 
2,220 

4,869 
4,047 

117 
121 


48 


905 

857 


1,931 
927 


9,706 
9,124 


3,080,448 
1,504,006 

1,385,975 
1,062,993 

1,478,722 
631,334 

846,508 
506,214 

1,388,467 
683,003 

966,827 
388,319 

410,536 
26,077 

321,974 
109,825 

1,787,137 
1,496,666 

12,845,929  || 
5,960,601  ! 


$690,995 
645,754 

651,844 
481, 493 

1,282,613 
862, 159 

2,364,295 
1,514,674 

59,825 
56,977 

27,401 
19,687 

471,425 
328,244 

896,442 
325,850 

3,335,510 
2,372,516 


Wages. 


2,426 
1,759 

1,531 
1,452 

1,309 
1,349 

903 
929 

1,063 
1,064 


217 
45 

184 
173 

1,526 
1,859 

4,797 
3,446 


817,728 
484,800 

606,030 
384,752 

388, 192 
323,370 

271,806 
207,463 

410,514 
267,021 

194, 177 
127,252 

104,219 
17,960 

81,569 
62,902 

561,285 
496,996 

2,946,313 
1,782.116 


1,603 
1,418 

1,287 
1,232 

2,664 
2,175 

4,737 
3,891 

116 
114 

49 
48 


1,921 
914 

9,244 
8,573 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


$682,821 
534,652 

647,739 
473, 632 

1,274,173 
854,392 

2,332,983 
1,492,566 

59,625 
65,377 

27,401 
19,687 

466,285 
324,956 

894,515 
324, 114 

3,263,922 
2,303,495 


971 
812 


64 
122 


325 
285 

21 
14 

674 
455 

320 
277 

2,217 
1,111 

60 


76,665 
150,892 

44,891 
18,144 

5,714 
4,900 

590,656 
452,949 

31,409 
48,586 

20,380 


192, 475 
100, 151 

15,816 
9,885 

419,382 
245, 762 

168, 153 
124,873 

1,380,772 
578, 994 

45,  467 


2,303 
1,675 

1,481 
1,366 

1,217 
1,201 

831 

872 

1,013 
961 

528 
474 

216 
43 

183 
170 

1,472 
1,811 

4,732 
3,377 


799,372 
473,326 

499,702 
374,583 

375,392 
304,018 

259,048 
201,605 

401,638 
254,631 

191,348 
124,582 

104,069 
17,658 

81,259 
62,263 

652, 194 
490,829 

2,929,566 
1,766,966 


95 
223 


11 

958 


57 
121 


306 
263 


672 
448 


316 
267 


2,200 
1,097 


69 


76,020 
149,942 

44,480 
18,144 

6,714 
4,900 

586, 116 
451,304 

29,896 
48,486 

20,380 
45, 752 

188,877 
96,300 

15, 816 
9,885 

419, 088 
244,286 

167, 103 
122, 415 

1,376,076 
575,552 

45,342 


Wages. 


$255 
100 

630 
2,181 

1,130 
360 

1,280 


Children  under 
16  years. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


600 


416 


10,820 
2,209 


127 
156 


392 
539 


$7,919 
11, 102 

3,475 
6,680 

7,310 
7,407 

30,032 
22, 108 

200 
1,000 


Miscella- 
neous ex- 
penses. 


4,930 
3,288 

1,511 
1,736 

60,768 
66,812 


10,600 
1,729 


220 


480 


802 
2,150 


50 


90 

148 


50 
101 


7,756 
9,745 

6,328 
10, 169 

12,680 
19,352 

12,758 
5,868 

8,976 
11,910 

2,829 
2,670 

150 
302 

300 
639 

9,091 
6,167 

15,945 
13,000 


350 


802 
350 


70 


600 


645 
600 


411 


3,738 
1,296 

1,513 
100 


504 


1,158 

3,598 
3,851 


294 
876 

1,050 
2,182 

4,696 
2,938 

125 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


$133,811 
95,638 

141,256 
50,775 

313,450 
140,459 

787,799 
362,296 

11,121 
3,866 

6,837 
1,378 

61,343 
41, 434 

189,441 
58,273 

978,675 
367,285 


Value  of 
products, 


255,451 
64,875 

167,627 
111,544 

94,666 
42,858 

43,095 
26,337 

102,773 
47,989 

90,736 
8,634 

23,176 
2,281 

32,757 
3,459 

168,394 
59,308 

714,998 
267,058 


$566,637 
731,574 

485, 166 
339,662 


617,580 

1,420,621 
842,077 

34,345 
34,734 

20,305 
12,625 

277,174 
203,865 

480,982 
162,118 

2,308,324 
1,352,737 


$1,863,085 
1,810,206 

1,789,861 
1,217,743 

3,440,225 
2,224,920 

5,682,267 
3,650,400 

170,257 
158,874 

83,756 
46,150 

1,131,913 
841,305 

2,088,735 
753,411 

9,403,978 
6,010,975 


523,007 
326,262 

344, 165 
240,063 

282,393 
202,455 

177,423 
103,145 

217,252 
107,993 

200,183 
63,587 

51,461 
6,419 

76,476 
24,420 

435,964 
278,393 

1,774,558 
1,026,923 


2,133,291 
1,355,094 

1,409,673 
944,610 

1,120,259 
883,129 

782,842 
540,725 

1,003,477 
553,465 

812,676 


248,931 
35,075 

261,438 
149,712 

1,631,391 
1,212,266 

7,712,555 
4,371,107 


13,788 
15,165 

8,762 
1,214 

2,553 
216 

123,527 
60, 157 

1,768 
1,553 

10,959 
9,950 

35, 136 
11,146 

2,697 
541 

116, 748 
36,938 

41,848 
17,876 

357,212 
112,302 

10,306 


38, 069 
91,606 

27,415 
8,805 

2,413 
1,033 

460,808 
247,049 

17,605 
22,878 

16,475 
15,202 

97,446 
38,862 

6,265 


270,062 
110,598 

107, 145 
60,278 

730,855  I 
427,113 

32,021 


178,675 
314,340 

112,770 
46,609 

17, 195 
8,450 

1,603,837 
1,071,388 

80,910 
108,090 

45,881 
101,758 

422,691 
215,049 

37,905 
17, 850 

1,090,909 
583,857 

445,008 
317,978 

3,676,774 
1,585,738 

93,750 


1  includes  only  brio,  and  tUe.    PoUery  ^e^a  cotta^^a^^^^^^^^^^ 
1  Includes  figures  for  3  establishments  (2  m  Missis^wpi  au 


"not  distributed  by  states  or  divisions." 
terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay  products. 
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The  figures  shown  in  this  table  for  Maine,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  for  1905 
include  only  brick  and  tile;  the  statistics  for  pottery, 
terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay  products  appearing  in  the 
groups  "  not  distributed  by  states"  to  avoid  disclos- 
ing the  operations  of  individual  establishments. 

The  North  Central  division  of  states  leads  in  the  pro- 
duction of  clay  wares  both  in  1900  and  1905,  producing 
41.8  per  cent  of  the  total  value  for  the  United  States  at 
the  former  period  and  45.2  per  cent  at  the  latter.  Next 
in  importance  is  the  North  Atlantic  division,  which 
contributed  39.3  per  cent  of  the  total  value  for  the  coun- 
try ia  1900  and  34.7  per  cent  in  1905.  The  combined 
products  of  these  two  divisions  amounted  in  1905  to 


$108,100,822,  or  79.9-  per  cent  of  the  total  of  all  clay 
products.  Of  the  remainder,  the  South  Central  divi- 
sion produced  7  per  cent,  the  South  Atlantic  division 
7.4  per  cent,  and  the  Western  division  5.7  per  cent. 
Although  the  relative  positions  of  the  difl'erent  divi- 
sions have  not  changed  since  1900,  the  North  and  South 
Atlantic  divisions  each  report  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the 
total  product  in  1905  than  in  1900,  which  would  indi- 
cate a  more  rapid  growth  of  the  industry  throughout 
the  states  to  the  west. 

Table  3  shows  for  states  and  territories  the  value  of 
products,  their  relative  rank,  and  the  per  cent  of  the 
total  each  produced  at  the  censuses  of  1890, 1900,  and 
1905. 


Table  3 — CLAY  PRODUCTS— RANK  OF  STATES  BY  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL:  1890  TO  1905. 


STATE  OR  TEEEITOKT. 


United  States. 


OWo 

Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey... 

Illinois 

New  York. . . . 


Indiana 

Missouri 

California 

Iowa 

West  Virginia. 


Kentucky 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Mionigan 

Massachusetts. 


Virginia... 
Wisconsin. 

Georgia 

Minnesota. 
Texas 


Colorado 

Tennessee... 
Connecticut . 
Nebraska... 
Alabama 


Washington 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

North  CaroUna. 
Mississippl 


Maine 

South  Carolina. . 
New  Hampshire - 

Oregon 

Utah 


District  of  Columbia. 

Oklahoma 

Montana 

Indian  Territory 

Florida 


Delaware 

North  Dakota. 

Vermont 

Idaho 

South  Dakota. 


New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Nevada 

Wyoming 

Not  distributed  by  states'. 


1905 


Rank. 


Value  of 
products. 


$135, 352, 854 


25,686,870 
18,039,187 
13,547,183 
10, 802, 721 
10,719,042 

6, 461, 377 
5,682,267 
3,676,774 
3,440,225 
2, 156, 485 

2,133,291 
2,088,735 
1,948,801 
1,940,907 
1,888,965 

1,880,901 
1,863,085 
1,817,299 
1,789,861 
1, 631, 391 

1,603,837 
1, 409, 673 
11,225,327 
1,131,913 
1,120,259 

1,090,909 

1,003,477 

812, 676 

802, 145 

5  782,842 

3  420,111 
697,047 

s 529, 008 
445,008 
422, 691 

297,201 
261,438 
2 178, 675 
248, 931 
236, 634 

205,236 

170,257 

3  104,235 

112,770 

83,756 

80,910 
45,881 
37, 905 
17, 195 
679,540 


Per  cent 
ol  total. 


100.0 


19.0 
13.3 
10.0 
8.0 
7.9 

4.8 
42 
2.7 
2.6 
1.6 

1.6 
1.6 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 

1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.2 

1.2 
1.0 
0.9 
0.8 
0.8 

0.8 
0.7 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 

0.3 
0.5 
0.4 
0.3 
0.3 

0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.2 
0.2 

0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

0.1 


0.4 


1900 


Rank. 


Value  of 
products. 


$95,533,862 


16,480,812 
14,081,844 
10,786,673 
7,224,915 
8,073,769 

4,222,529 
3, 650, 400 
1,585,738 
2, 224, 920 
1,641,239 

1, 355, 094 
753,  411 
1,679,166 
1,280,690 
2,181,610 

1,089,399 
1,810,206 
1,259,577 
1,217,743 
1,212,266 

1,071,388 

944, 610 

"1,074,202 

841, 305 

883, 129 

683,857 
653, 465 
336,899 
725,016 
540,726 

662,235 
596, 693 
670,287 
317,978 
215,049 

481,145 
149, 712 
314,340 
35,075 
137,953 

167, 692 

158,874 

131, 525 

46,609 

46, 160 

108,090 

101, 768 

17,850 

8,460 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


100.0 


17.3 
14.7 
11.3 
7.6 
8.5 

4.4 
3.8 
1.7 
2.3 
1.6 

1.4 
0.8 
1.8 
1.3 
2.3 

1.1 
1.9 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 

1.1 
1.0 
1.1 
0.9 
0.9 

0.6 
0.6 
0.4 
0.8 
0.6 

0.7 
0.6 
0.6 
0.3 
0.2 

0.6 
0.2 
0.3 
(') 
0.1 

0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
P) 

0.1 
0.1 

(') 


1890 


Rank. 


46 


43 


Value  of 
products. 


$89,827,786 


10,860,938 
11, 143, 668 
7,991,611 
7,966,082 
8,806,273 

3,142,454 

4, 782,  619 

2, 266, 914 

1,775,166 

304, 865 

1,206,181 
690, 574 
1,985,828 
1, 407, 967 
2,819,760 

1,361,438 
1,785,442 
1,412,792 
1, 331, 339 
1,311,270 

2,238,618 
1,277,397 

863,040 
2, 173, 632 

802, 331 

1,529,479 
336,  495 
520, 734 
346,270 


804,074 
279, 889 
836, 156 
461,648 
421,668 

961,687 

11,600 

238, 610 


119,260 

268,634 

46, 775 

119,039 

9,800 

134,650 


4,300 


25,900 
315,300 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


100.0 


12.1 
12.4 
8.9 
8.9 
9.8 

3.5 
5.3 
2.5 
2.0 
0.3 

1.3 

0.8 
2.2 
1.6 
3.1 

1.5 
2.0 
1.6 
LS 
1.6 

2.5 
1.4 
1.0 
2.4 
a9 

1.7 
0.4 
0.6 
a4 
0.4 

0.9 
0.3 
0.9 
0.5 
0.5 


m 


1.1 

I 

0.3 


( 


0.1 

0.3 
) 
0.1 

I 

0.1 


0.i 


1  Includes  products  of  2  estabUshments  in  Rhode  Island  in  1905  and  1  in  1900. 

•  ?'^"  tl'  shown  are  for  brick  and  tile,  although  in  determiniug  the  rank  of  states,  pottery,  terra  cotta.  Are  and  other  clay  products  were  taken  into  account. 

<  In  1905,  includes  pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  Are  clay  products  for  establishments  in  Maine,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont-  in  1890  brick 
and  tUe  for  establishments  in  Indian  Territory  and  Rhode  Island;  and  pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay  products  for  establishments  in  Delaware,  Florida,  Nebraska 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  and  Utah,  to  avoid  disclosing  individual  operations.  ""."""wiuo,  j!juiiua.,«ouraBjm,, 
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products  being  177.2  per  cent.  Decreases  were  snown 
only  for  Arizona,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Massachu- 
setts, Montana,  and  New  Mexico.  The  figures  of  the 
table  indicate  decreases  also  for  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont,  but  from  these  figures  for  1905, 
pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay  products  had  to  be 
excluded  to  avoid  disclosing  individual  operations. 
If  they  had  been  included,  these  states  would  have 
shown  increases. 

Table  4  shows  the  total  cost  of  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products  in  1900  and  1905. 

Table  4. — Clay  products — cost  of  materials  used,  with  amount  and  per 
cent  of  increase:  1905  and  1900. 


Ohio  not  only  continues  to  be  the  leading  state  in  the 
value  of  clay  products,  but  the  state's  proportion  of 
the  total  for  the  United  States  has  increased  from  12.1 
per  cent  in  1890  to  19  per  cent  in  1905.  In  1905  its 
products  were  valued  at  §25,686,870,  or  19  per  cent  of 
the  total  for  the  country,  as  compared  with  $16,480,812, 
or  17.3  per  cent  of  the  total,  m  1900.  From  1900  to 
1905  it  increased  its  production  $9,206,058,  or  55.9  per 
cent,  while  the  increase  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was 
only  41.7  per  cent. 

In  1905  PeimsTlvanIa  retained  second  place,  with 
products  valued  at  $18,039,187,  or  13.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  country,  an  increase  over  1900  of  $3,957,- 
343,  or  28.1  per  cent.  New  Jersey  was  third  with  10.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  product,  and  an  increase  of 
$2,760,510,  or  25.6  per  cent.  Ilhnois  with  a  gain  of 
49.5  per  cent,  and  producing  8  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  products,  advanced  from  fifth  rank  in  1900  to 
fourth  in  1905,  displacing  New  York,  which  produced 
only  7.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  reported  an  increase 
of  only  32.8  per  cent. 

In  1905  the  proportion  for  the  four  states,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois,  aggregate  50.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  clay  products  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  In  1905  compared 
with  1900  the  percentages  of  increase  for  Ohio  and 
Illinois  were  greater  than  that  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  while  those  for  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  were  considerably  less. 

Indiana  and  ilissouri  stood  sixth  and  seventh,  in  the 
order  named,  both  in  1905  and  in  1900.  California, 
twelfth  in  1900,  displaced  Iowa  from  eighth  rank  in 
1900  to  ninth  in  1905.  The  most  noteworthy  advance 
is  that  of  Kansas  from  twenty-fifth  rank  in  1900  to 
twelfth  in  1905,  the  increase  for  this  state  in  value  of 

Table  5.— CLAY  PRODUCTS— COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY,   KIND  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  WITH  AMOUNT  AND 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE:  1890  TO  1905. 


1905 

1990 

INCEEASE. 

Cost. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Cost. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

$32,907,961 

100.0 

322,921,384 

100.0 

89,986,577 

43.6 

Clay 

6,345,357 

20, 147, 612 

848,867 

6,666,125 

16.2 

61.2 

2.6 

20.0 

3,648,336 

12,633,680 

586, 198 

6,153,170 

16.6 
66.1 
2.6 
26.8 

1,797,021 

7,513,932 

262, 669 

412,965 

60.6 

69.  S 

44.8 

6.7 

Fuel 

Paciing  materials . . . 
All  other  materials  . . 

The  cost  of  all  materials  in  1905  was  $32,907,961 
as  compared  with  $22,921,384  in  1900,  an  increase 
of  $9,986,577,  or  43.6  per  cent.  The  cost  of  fuel  was 
the  largest  item,  amounting  to  $20,147,612,  or  61.2 
per  cent  of  the  total,  as  against  $12,633,680,  or  55.1 
per  cent  of  the  total,  in  1900.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$7,513,932,  or  59.5  per  cent.  Clay  was  purchased  to 
the  amount  of  $5,345,357,  or  16.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  materials,  an  increase  of  $1,797,021  over  1900. 

Table  5  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  kind  and 
value  of  the  principal  clay  products  for  1890,  1900,  and 
1905,  with  the  amount  and  the  per  cent  of  increase. 


DATE   OF   CENSUS. 

INCREASE. 

PER  CENT  OF 
INCREASE. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1900  to 
1905 

1890  to 
1900 

1900  to 
1905 

1890  to 
1900 

Aggregate  value 

Brick,  tile,  and  terra  cotta: 

5135,352,864 

109,618,341 

51,239,871 

3,904,847 

3,430,664 

445,985 

7,266,088 

11,762,625 

602,682 

8,416,009 

5,622,198 

4,317,312 

2,726,717 

3,792,763 

8  6,111,680 

25,834,613 

821,696 

3,274,914 

206,607 

9,196,703 

3,370,627 

108,000 

3,932,506 

1,600,283 

78,696 

< 3,346,582 

595,633,862 

78,336,447 

39,674,749 

2,637,912 

2,632,580 

329,969 

4,828,456 

8,636,562 

685,273 

4,660,334 

3,662,184 

1,665,031 
1,276,300 
2,027,632 
6,819,666 

17,197,415 

762,260 

1,970,710 

159,653 

6,376,351 

1,265,978 
42,000 

2,211,877 
470,355 
126,861 

3,821,470 

$89,827,785 

77,488,493 

48,810,271 

5,973,902 

187,920 

982,440 

6,318,770 

53,500 

6,394,921 

6,009,804 

402,750 

796,968 

1,431,228 

2,127,029 

12,339,292 

(^) 
2,066,463 
439,653 

3,671,847 
460,334 

P) 
(') 

6,811,095 

$39,818,992 

31,181,894 

11,666,122 

1,366,936 

798,084 

116,016 

2,427,632 

3,116,063 

182,691 

3,856,676 

1,860,014 

2,652,281 

1,449,417 

1,766,231 

292,016 

8,637,098 
59,435 

1,304,204 
47,054 

2,819,352 
2,114,649 
66,000 
1,720,629 
1,029,928 
148,265 
1  476,888 

$5,706,077 

847,964 

19,135,622 

13,435,990 

2,444,660 

41.7 

39.8 
29.2 
53.9 
30.3 
35.2 
60.3 
36.1 
112.1 
84.6 
50.8 

159.3 

113.6 

87.1 

5.0 

50.2 

7.8 
66.2 
29.5 

44.2 
168.4 
157.1 

77.8 
219.0 
138.0 
112.6 

6.4 
1.1 

Cominon  brick                                      

-118.7 

157.5 

1,300.9 

3,846,016 

2,317,792 

631,773 

1834,587 

11,347,620 

1,262,281 
480,342 
696,304 

3,692,536 

4,868,123 

391.6 

Fire  brick                                                             

36.7 

1,180.9 

116.6 

Draintile                                                      

126.9 

Fireproofing,  inciudiTig  terracotta  lumber,  and  hollow  building 

313.4 

60.3 

41.7 

173.6 

Pottery  products : 

Total  value                                                          

39.4 

185,753 
1280,000 

2,804,504 
796,644 

14.2 

163.7 

C.C.  or  cream  colored  ware  and  wliite  granite  ware,  including 

78.S 

172.8 

Sanitary  ware,  including ;porcelain  bath  tubs,  laundry  tubs,  etc. 

11,989,625 

i34.a 

>  Decrease.     «  Notreported  separately  in  1890.      '  Includes  sand-lime  brick  to  the  value  ol  $698,003.     ■<  Includes  art  pottery  and  porcelain  to  the  value  ol  $726,c 
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The  separation  made  in  this  table  is  between  prod- 
ucts used  for  building  and  construction  and  the  char- 
acteristic products  of  pottery  establishments.  To  the 
total  increase  of  $39,818,992  between  1900  and  1905 
the  coarser  products,  as  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta,  etc., 
contributed  $31,181,894,  or  78.3  per  cent,  and  the  pot- 
tery products  $8,637,098,  or  21.7  per  cent.  In  1905  the 
coarser  products  showed  an  increase  of  39.8  per  cent 
over  1900,  whereas  in  1900  they  showed  an  increase  of 
only  1.1  per  cent  over  1890.  The  only  item  under  this 
head  with  a  diminution  in  value  of  products  was  elec- 
trical conduits,  which  showed  a  decrease  of  $82,591,  or 
12.1  per  cent. 

There  were  increases  of  29.2  and  53.9  per  cent,  re- 
spectively, in  common  and  red  front  brick  over  the 
figures  for  1900,  when  the  census  showed  a  marked 
decrease  in  these  products  as  compared  with  1890. 
But  while  there  has  been  complete  recovery  and  a  posi- 
tive advance  ia  the  production  of  common  brick,  the 
production  of  red  front  brick  in  1905  was  still  below 
that  in  1890. 

Fancy  and  ornamental  brick,  enameled  brick,  vitri- 
fied paving  brick,  and  fire  brick  all  showed  substantial 
increases  over  1900,  but  the  highest  percentages  were 
in  such  products  as  fireproofing  and  hollow  building 
tile  or  blocks;  roofing,  flooring,  and  encaustic  tUe;  and 
architectm-al  terra  cotta.  Fireproofing  and  hoUow 
building  tUe  or  blocks  showed  an  increase  in  value  of 
$2,652,281,  or  159.3  per  cent.  From  1890  to  1900  the 
increase  was  $1,262,281,  or  313.4  percent.  The  pro- 
duction of  roofing,  flooring,  and  encaustic  tile  also 
showed  the  large  increase  of  $1,449,417,  or  113.6  per 
cent,  from  1900  to  1905,  as  compared  with  the  much 
smaller  one  of  $480,342,  or  60.3  per  cent,  between  1890 
and  1900.  The  value  of  architectural  terra  cotta  in- 
creased from  $2,027,532  in  1900  to  $3,792,763  in  1905, 
or  87.1  per  cent,  while  the  increase  for  the  preceding 
decade  was  only  41.7  per  cent. 

The  fact  that  fireproofing  products,  the  principal 
materials  used  in  buildings  of  fireproof  construction, 
have  more  than  doubled  in  value  during  the  period  from 
1900  to  1905,  is  evidence  of  their  rapidly  increasing 
popularity. 

The  general  increase  in  the  production  of  the  coarser 
wares  extends  also  to  sewer  pipe,  draintile,  and  all 
other  products  not  classified,  but  peculiar  to  the  brick, 
tile,  and  terra  cotta  industry.  At  the  census  of  1905 
compared  with  that  of  1900  sewer  pipe  increased 
$3,855,675,  or  84.5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  de- 
crease of  $834,587,  or  15.5  per  cent,  for  the  decade  end- 
ing 1900.  Draintile,  which  between  1890  and  1900 
showed  a  decrease  of  $1,347,620,  or  26.9  per  cent,  was 


credited  in  1905  with  an  increase  of  $1,860,014,  or  50.8 
per  cent. 

At  the  census  of  1900  pottery  products  reported  a 
gain  of  $4,858,123,  or  39.4  per  cent,  over  1890,  while 
between  1900  and  1905^the  increase  was  $8,637,098,  or 
50.2  per  cent.  It  has  taken  about  fifteen  years  for  the 
potteries  to  double  the  value  of  their  products,  but  if 
the  same  activity  that  characterized  the  past  five  years 
obtains  throughout  the  next  five  the  potters  of  the 
country  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  value  of 
their  products  more  than  double  during  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

In  pottery  products,  as  in  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta,  etc., 
a  general  increase  in  the  value  of  production  is  noted, 
though  the  greatest  increase  is  shown  in  the  higher 
grades.  The  only  items  showing  a  decreased  produc- 
tion were  porcelain  doorknobs  and  hardware  trim- 
mings, which  decreased  $48,265,  or  38  per  cent,  and  "  all 
other  pottery  products,"  which  decreased  $475,888,  or 
12.5  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  china  porcelain  products  more  than 
doubled  during  the  five  years.  From  a  total  value  of 
$1,255,978  in  1900  it  had  grown  to  $3,370,627  in  1905,  an 
increase  of  $2,114,649,  or  168.4  per  cent.  Bone  china, 
Delft,  and  Belleek  ware  also  made  a  large  gain — from 
$42,000  in  1900  to  $108,000  in  1905,  an  increase  of 
$66,000,  or  157.1  per  cent.  Porcelain  electrical  sup- 
plies, which  were  first  separately  classified  in  1900, 
show  an  increase  of  $1,029,928,  or  219  per  cent. 

The  growth  in  the  production  of  sanitary  ware  is 
noteworthy,  and  the  demand  in  foreign  countries  for 
such  goods  of  American  make  is  increasing.  From 
1900  to  1905  the  increase  in  value  of  products  was 
$1,720,629,  or  77.8  per  cent.  C.  C,  or  cream  colored 
ware,  and  white  granite  ware,  including  semivitreous 
ware,  show  a  large  gain  since  1890,  the  increase 
amounting  to  $2,819,352,  or  44.2  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  one  of  $2,804,504,  or  78.5  per  cent,  for  the 
decade  ending  1900. 

Stoneware,  and  yellow  and  Rockingham  ware,  which 
showed  decreases  between  1890  and  1900,  made  gratify- 
ing increases  in  1905.  However,  the  value  of  yellow 
and  Rockingham  ware  produced  in  the  latter  year  was 
still  less  than  half  what  it  was  fifteen  years  before. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  m  1900  art  pottery  was 
separately  reported  to  the  value  of  $629,402  it  was  not 
deemed  advisable  to  continue  the  inquiry  in  1905,  since 
most  of  the  art  pottery  is  an  earthenware  product 
reported  under  several  classifications  and  the  value 
shown  would  be  much  less  than  the  actual  production. 

Table  6  shows  the  average  cost  per  ton  for  clays  pur- 
chased in  1905,  by  states  and  territories. 
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STATE  OB  TERRITOET. 

CHINA. 

BAT.r.. 

Stone- 
ware. 

Blip. 

Fire. 

Pipe. 

Terra 
cotta. 

Brick. 

AU 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

other. 

United  States 

f5.74 

$9.76 

$1.65 

$7.21 

$1.18 

SO.  98 

$1.27 

SO.  55 

$1.52 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

1.46 

.80 

2.96 

2.39 

12.32 
14.44 
28.54 
10.00 

.79 

1.00 
.36 

1.77 
.68 
.64 

.89 
.14 
.66 
.43 
1.00 

.36 
.63 
.33 
.72 

.89 
.51 
.86 
.23 
2.17 

.81 

.87 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

.21 
.37 
.88 
.41 
.60 

2.66 

3.13 

.67 

.96 

.63 
.42 

.20 

California 

Colorado 

in"66" 

5,02 

29.16 

""Km 

""2."  43" 

1.95 
.76 

'"2'3i' 
1.00 

"".'67' 
1.17 

1.27 
6  00 

Connecticut 



Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

16.50 
12.64 

1.78 
1.23 

18.00 
6.25 

.52 
1.01 

1.87 

1.60 
1.67 

.78 

Illinois 

6.10 

16.66 

Indian  Territory 

Indiana 

12.62 

11.92 

4.47 

11.68 
40.00 

1.27 
.91 
2.29 
1.57 
1.50 

2.03 
1.25 
2.71 

5.17 
11.57 
9.56 
9.82 

7.50 
5.00 
5.69 

.90 

.37 

2.00 

2.95 
.78 

Iowa 

Kansas 

3.50 
1.07 
3.57 

""V75' 
2.81 
3.44 

KentuckT 

4.48 

3.52 

1.00 
1.40 

"'i'.'ie' 

2.32 

1.00 

Louisiana 

Maine 

14.05 
11.09 

11.77 
17.20 

8.09 

2.48 

Massachusetts 

11.47 

Michigan 

92 

Minnesota 

16.00 

1.07 

6.00 

23.10 
13.03 

1.05 

7.50 

12.30 

2.43 

1.83 

.92 

.90 

1.07 

.79 

Montana 

Nevada 

New'HRTnpR>ii»^ 

13.75 
9.14 
10.06 

11.70 
0.41 
10.27 

2.00 
1.67 
2.03 

5  00 

11.93 
14.70 

7.74 
6.64 

3.17 
1.59 
1.99 
1.38 

7.06 
4.29 
10.00 
6.16 

1.03 
1.81 

1  40 

New  York 

9.91 

12.95 

6.19 

0.80 

.64 

.32 

.63 

93 

nVlfllinrnft      .... 

11.00 
12.28 

4.00 
2.00 

'"'7i97' 
16.27 

11.30 
16.38 

5.60 
1.60 

1.30 

8.66 

5.67 

9.30 

.65 

1.13 

40.00 

1.11 
.69 

4.00 
1.00 
1.82 

1.00 

Texas..  .  . 

2.00 

2.00 

Vermont 

1.00 

1.27 

1.00 

.40 

.40 

Virginia                                               

6.25 

11.00 

3.00 
1.09 

10.00 
12.69 

1.00 
3.87 

1.00 

1.00 

West  VinTnia                               

8.90 

13.52 

6.20 

10.00 

4.70 

1.60 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  quantity  of  clay 
used  is  purchased,  the  greater  part  being  owned  and 
mined  by  the  establishments  reporting.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  prices  for  the  higher  grades  differ 
greatly  ia  the  various  states.     This  is  probably  due  to 


the  physical  properties  of  the  clay,  the  conditions  un- 
der which  it  is  mined,  and  to  the  general  conditions  of 
demand,  distance  from  market,  competition,  etc. 

Table  7  is  a  statement  of  the  average  value  of  brick 
and  other  products,  by  states  and  territories,  1905. 
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Table  7.— BRIOK  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS— AVERAGE  VALUES,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905. 


BTAT?  OE  TEKEITOBT. 

Common 
brick. 

Eed  front 
brick(both 
pressed 
and  wire- 
cut). 

Fancy  or 
ornamen- 
tal brick. 

Vitrified 
paving 
brick. 

Enameled 
brick. 

Sand-lime 
.   brick. 

Fire  brick. 

Stoneware. 

Fireproofing, 

including 

terra  cotta 

lumber,  and 

hollow  buUd- 

ing  tile  or 

blocks. 

Per  1,000. 

Per  1,000. 

Per  1,000. 

Per  1,000. 

Per  1,000. 

Per  1,000. 

Per  1,000. 

Per  gallon. 

Per  ton. 

United  States 

t5.90 

$9.90 

J14.82 

$10. 14 

$36  91 

$7.95 

$17. 33 

$0.05 

$174 

Alabama 

6.66 
7.21 
7.17 
6.6S 
6.52 

6.55 
a  06 
7.58 
6.68 
6.09 

7.  .54 
5.20 
5.01 
5.94 
6.89 

4  35 
6.61 
6.34 
6.25 
6.65 

&24 
5.74 
6.00 
6.66 
5.92 

8.00 
6.98 
9.12 
6.41 
6.83 

6.36 
6.52 
6.56 
7.43 
5.82 

7.16 
7.74 
6.17 
6.14 
a  10 

6  92 
6.87 
6.28 
5.70 
6.33 

7.39 
6.23 
6.62 
a  34 

a  17 

22.00 

10.43 

a  82 
7.44 
7.87 
9.28 
17.33 

ia29 

.05 

Arkansas .       ... 

6.86 
12.77 
a  78 

16.00 
12.51 
15.00 

10.00 

35.00 

a  63 

14  00 

12.76 
12.64 
17.50 

21.90 

.04 
.08 
.07 

California 

46.97 
17.80 

7  19 

Connecticut ,      .   ... 

5.00 

District  of  Columbia 

a  50 

6.77 

1 

6.46 

9.57 

15.00 
9.90 

XL  33 
7.39 
9.25 

a  76 
a  04 

15.00 
a  23 

16.94 

a  16 

a  13 

7.62 

iao9 

11.33 

20.00 
10.07 

a  00 

25.00 
14  27 
10.60 
7.66 
13.15 

8  93 
10.00 
9.27 

9.00 

26.00 
9.28 
14  00 
10.77 
9.26 

7.79 
12.03 
10.00 

1411 

30.00 
ia66 
13.48 
11.01 
16  00 

9.47 

iai5 

.06 

Idaho 

Illinois 

66.32 

.04 

Indian  Territory 

5.18 

.04 
.06 

.07 
.06 

4  81 

12.00 

Kansas 

7.00 
7.00 

7  00 

2L68 

Louisiana 

29.07 

50.33 

9.69 

la78 

14  00 

aoo 

17.69 
2a  65 

Massachusetts 

.06 

5  00 

12.27 
10.00 

20.00 

5.26 

aoo 
a  70 

9  01 

.04 
.06 
.05 

Mississippi 

5  OO 

MIflflonri. ..,,,,, 

34  56 

36.00 
16.66 

10.25 

laoo 
a63 

34  23 

■   16.48 
36.00 

Montana 

Nevada 

11.00 
14.46 

7.65 
9.72 
7.86 
17.71 
8  79 

a  91 
29.93 

9.44 
10.19 

New  Jersey 

17.89 

13.39 

54  77 

a  76 

22.84 

.06 

4  83 

New  York 

17.00 
12.60 
147. 13 
11.44 

12.72 

6  96 
10.00 

2a  26 
11.99 

.09 
.06 

North  Dakota 

7  50 

Ohio 

10.09 

9.26 
16.00 
10.27 

12,00 

7.29 

14  71 

.04 

a  77 

Oklahoma 

30.00 
12.36 
10.  OO 

20.90 
17.63 
10.63 

.06 
.06 
.06 

21.11 

aoo 
aoo 

7.00 

12.60 
6.60 

South  Dakota 

36.00 

10.00 
10.00 

6  19 

Tennes.qpfl ..     .. 

a  35 
9.48 
9.76 

16.20 
13.19 
8  50 

10.92 
17.14 
30.26 

.05 
.06 

Utah 

6.00 

Vermont 

Virfp'nifl 

10.49 

13.19 
a  33 
a  55 

20.27 
18  37 

10.00 

16.23 
14  45 

10.08 
2a  71 

15.37 

29.56 
9.33 

.08 
.06 

Wisconsin 

7.71 
10.50 

7.00 

699 

The  average  value  per  thousand  for  common  brick 
for  the  United  States  was  15.90  in  1905  and  $5.18  in 
1900.  The  value  ranged  from  $9.12  per  thousand  in 
Nevada,  to  $4.35  per  thousand  in  Kansas  where  natu- 
ral gas  is  extensively  used  as  fuel.  Though  there  has 
been  a  general  rise  in  the  value  of  brick  throughout  the 
country,  the  value  in  Kansas  during  the  five-year  pe- 
riod fell  79  cents  per  thousand,  or  15.4  per  cent.  The 
only  other  divisions  in  which  the  price  of  brick  declined 
were  the  District  of  Columbia,  Indian  Territory,  and 
New  Mexico.  Illinois,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  New  Jer- 
sey were  among  the  fifteen  states  in  which  the  average 


value  of  common  brick  was  slightly  below  that  for  the 
United  States. 

Red  front  brick  ranged  from  $29.93  per  thousand  in 
Oregon  to  $6.85  in  Arkansas,  while  the  average  value 
for  the  United  States  was  $9.90,  as  against  $8.98  in 
1900.  Sand-lime  brick  varied  from  $28.71  per  thou- 
sand in  Washington,  to  $5.18  in  Indiana,  the  average 
for  the  United  States  being  $7.95.  The  average  price 
per  gallon  for  stoneware  was  5  cents.  The  highest 
average  price,  9  cents,  was  reported  by  New  York.  In 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Minnesota,  the  average 
value  fell  to  4  cents. 
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Table  8  shows  the  value  of  earthenware,  china,  brick, 
and  tile  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  iti  the 
United  States  from  1867  to  1904,  inclusive. 

Table  8.— Value  of  earthenware,  china,  brkl,  and  tile  imported  and 
entered  for  consumption  in  the  Unititi  .States:  1867  to  1904.^ 


TEAE 
ENDING— 

Total. 

Brown 
earthen 

and 

common 

stone 

ware. 

China  and 
porcelain, 
not  deco- 
rated. 

China  and 
porcelain, 
decorated. 

Other 

earthen, 

stone,  or 

crockery 

ware, 

glazed, 

etc. 

Brick, 
fire  brick, 
and  tUe. 

lone  30: 

1867 

$5,187,859 
4,005,681 
4,459,549 
4,460,228 
4,632,365 

5,308,893 
5,751,944 
4,831,724 
4,441,216 
4,112,956 

3,772,059 
4,096,725 
4,044,876 
5,500,388 
6,383,326 

6,866,779 
8,686,061 
4,363,497 
4,666,175 

$48,613 
47,208 
34,260 
47,457 
96,695 

127,346 

115,253 

70,544 

68,501 

36,744 

30,403 
18,714 
19,868 
31,504 
27,586 

36,023 
43,864 
50,172 
44,701 

$418,493 
309,960 
400,894 
420,442 
391,374 

470,749 
479,617 
397,730 
436,883 
409,539 

326,956 
389,133 
296,591 
334,371 
321,259 

316,811 
368,943 
982,499 
823,334 

$439,824 
403,555 
655,425 
630,805 
571,032 

814,134 
867,206 
676,656 
654,965 
718,156 

668,514 

657,485 

813,860 

1,188,847 

1,621,112 

2,075,708 
2,587,545 
2,664,231 
2,834,718 

$4,280,924 
3,244,968 
3,468,970 
3,461,824 
3,573,254 

3,896,664 
4,289,868 
3, 686, 794 
3,280,867 
2,948,617 

2,746,186 
3,031,393 
2,914,667 
3,945,666 
4,413,369 

4,438,237 

5,685,709 

{=) 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

S666, 695 
963,422 

Table  8. —  Value  of  earthenware,  china,  IricJc,  and  tUe  imported  and 
entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States:  1867  to  1904 — Con. 


TEAR 
ENDING — 

Total. 

Brown 
earthen 

and 

common 

stone 

ware. 

China  and 
porcelain, 
not  deco- 
rated. 

China  and 
porcelain, 
decorated. 

Other 
earthen, 
stone,  or 
crockery 
ware, 
glazed, 
etc. 

Brick, 
fire  brick, 
and  tile. 

December  31: 
1886 

$5,204,704 
5,907,642 
fi. 204. 324 

$37,820 
43,079 
55,558 
48,824 
66,730 

99,983 
63,003 
.  57,017 
47,114 
61,424 

41,585 
8  32,227 
8  64,672 
8  40,164 
8  66,214 

851,551 
"68,926 
•95,890 
•81,951 

$865,446 

967,694 

1,054,854 

1,148,026 

974,627 

1,921,643 
2,022,814 
1,732,481 
1,660,950 
2,117,425 

1,511,542 
1,406,019 
1,002,729 
1,126,892 
1,059,162 

1,094,078 
1,016,010 
1,234,223 
1,329,146 

$3,350,145 
3,888,509 
4,207,598 
4,580,321 
3,562,851 

6,288,088 
6,555,172 
6,248,256 
5,392,648 
8,055,473 

7,729,942 
7,057,281 
5,905,209 
6,740,884 
7,617,756 

8,385,514 
8,495,598 
9,897,588 
9,859,144 

$951,293 

1887 

1,008,360 

1888 

886,314 

1889 6,565,562 

788,391 

1890 '     6.157.776 

563,568 

353,736 
380,520 

1891 

8,663,450 
9,021,609 
8,376,896 
7.180.343 

1892 

1893 

338, 143 
189,631 

1894 

1895 ■  10,445,795 

211,473 
247,455 

1896 '    9,530,524 

1897 '     8.642.175 

146,668 
117,324 

1898 

7,079,934 
8,041,631 
8,912,073 

9,681,411 
9,806,271 
11,466,290 
11,488,411 

1899 

134,691 
169,951 

1900 

1901 

150,268 
236,737 

1902 

1903 

228,689 

1904. 

218,170 

'United  States  Geological  Surrey,   "Mineral  Kesources  ol  the  United 
States,"  1904,  page  898. 

•  Not  separately  classified  after  1883. 


'  Including  Rockingham  ware. 

Table  9  shows  the  exports  of  clay  wares  from  1895  to 
1904,  inclusive. 


Table  9.— EXPORTS  OF  CLAY  WARES  OP  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1895  TO  1904.' 


Aggregate 
value. 

BEICK. 

FOTTEBY. 

TEAR." 

Total 
value. 

Building. 

Fire 
(value). 

Total 
value. 

Earthen 

and  stone 

ware 

(value). 

Quantity, 
by  thou- 
sands. 

Value. 

China 
(value). 

1895                                          

$262,758 

304,738 

348,612 

430,770 

803,890 

1,281,831 

1,068,409 

1,106,080 

1,028,278 

1,379,124 

$123,461 
136,395 
141,009 
178,949 
292,158 
723,037 
641,589 
501,434 
439,277 
587,385 

4,757 
6,258 
4,606 
4,708 
9,872 

12,526 
9,072 
3,996 
8,783 

25,012 

$34,732 
32,769 
30,383 
32,317 
77,783 

128,800 
74,210 
31,304 
63,774 

179,866 

$88,729 
102,636 
110,626 
146,632 
214,375 
594,237 
467,379 
470,130 
376,503 
407,619 

$139,297 
169,343 
207,603 
251,821 
511,732 
658,794 
526,820 
604,646 
589,001 
791,739 

$114,425 
144,641 
177,320 
212,769 
467,925 
489,942 
476,967 
5.M,340 
527,689 
697,381 

$24,872 

1896                               

24,702 

1897                                                   

30,283 

1898                                     

39,062 

1899                                                         

43,807 

1900                                                

68,852 

1901                                                           

49,863 

49,306 

1903                                                          

61,312 

94,358 

1  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
•  Years  ending  December  31. 


'  Mineral  Kesources  ol  the  United  States,"  1904,  page  899. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


BRICK    AND    TILE. 


The  detailed  summary  for  the  brick  and  tile  branch  of 
the  industry  is  found  in  Table  17,  following  the  text  of 
this  report.  Illinois  led  in  value  of  products,  report- 
ing 10.6  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  country.  In  1900 
Illinois  held  third  rank  among  the  states,  while  Peimsyl- 
vania,  which  was  fust,  reported  10.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
for  the  country.  As  in  1900,  New  York  occupied  second 
place,  with  10.4  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  country  in 
1905,  and  Ohio  fourth,  with  10  per  cent;  while  Indiana, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri  followed  in  the  order  named. 

Table  10  shows  for  1900  and  1905  the  kind  and  cost 
of  materials  used  in  brick  and  tile  manufacture,  the 
percentage  each  is  of  the  total  cost,  and  the  amount  and 
per  cent  of  increase. 

Table  10. — Brick  and  tile — cost  of  materials,  with  arrwurd  and  per 
cent  of  increase:  1905  and  1900. ' 


1905 

1900 

INCEEASE. 

Cost. 

Per 
cent  ol 
total. 

Cost. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

516,316,499 

100.0 

SU, 006,148 

100.0 

86,310,351 

48.2 

Clay,  purchased 

Coa,l  used  as  an  ingre- 

476,288 

141,301 

247,241 

50,880 

10,503 

13,583,834 

45,126 
665,427 
667,234 
638,665 

2.9 

0.9 
1.5 
0.3 
0.1 
83.2 

0.3 
3.5 
4.0 
3.3 

335,668 

131,658 

189,803 

19,004 

6,460 

8,774,852 

9,768 
411,935 
621,055 
605,945 

3.1 

1.2 
1.7 
0.2 
0.1 
79.7 

0.1 

3.7 
4.7 
6.5 

140,620 

9,643 
57,438 
31,876 

4,043 
4,808,982 

36,358 
153,492 
136,179 
867,280 

41.9 
7.3 

30.3 

167.7 

Salt 

62.6 

Fuel 

64.8 

Kent   of  power  and 

362.0 

Mill  supplies 

37.3 

AH  other  materials  . . . 
Freight 

26.1 

211.1 

1  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  Are  clay  products,  that  also  produced 
brick  and  tile. 

3  Decrease. 

The  cost  of  clay  and  sand  covers  only  that  actually 
purchased  and  includes  neither  royalties,  which  are 
reported  under  miscellaneous  expenses,  nor  its  cost 
where  pits  are  owned  by  the  plants  reporting,  the  cost 
of  mining  clay  and  sand  being  included  in  the  amount 
paid  wage-earners.  A  similar  method  was  followed 
also  in  reporting  the  cost  of  fuel,  where  wood,  coal,  or 
natural  gas  was  obtained  on  premises  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  establishments  reporting. 

The  total  cost  of  materials  for  1905  was  $16,316,499, 
as  compared  with  $11,006,148  in  1900,  an  increase  of 
$5,310,351,  or  48.2  per  cent.  The  only  item  showing 
a  decrease  was  that  of  freight,  which  item  represents 
only  the  amount  not  included  in  the  cost  of  materials. 
The  great  amount  of  fuel  used  for  power,  for  artificial 
drying,  and  for  burning  the  products  easily  makes  this 
the  material  of  greatest  cost,  amounting  to  $13,583,834, 
or  83.2  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Table  11  shows  for  1900  and  1905  the  value  of  the 
brick  and  tile  products  of  brickyards  alone,  by  kind. 


and  the  percentage  each  kind  is  of  the  brick  and  tile 
products,  as  well  as  of  the  total  clay  products. 

Table  11. — Brick  and  tile — kind  and  value  of  products:  1905  and 

1900. 1 


1905 

1900 

Value. 

Per 

cent  of 
total. 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
otaU 
clay 
prod- 
ucts. 2 

Value. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
of  all 
clay 
prod- 
ucts.8 

Total 

«71    -\K0   nfiQ 

100.0 

62.6 

$61,270,476 

100.0 

53.7 

Common  brick  

50, 438, 486 

3,432,815 

659, 157 

2,693,842 

487,589 
6,610,134 
4,990,672 
1,939,367 

70.9 
4.8 
0.9 

3.8 

0.7 
9.2 
7.0 
2.7 

37.3 
2.5 
0.6 

2.0 

0.4 
4.8 
3.7 
1.4 

38,650,478 

2,397,171 

W 

1,601,441 

429,588 
3,867,179 
3,195,434 
1,139,185 

75.4 
4.7 

40.5 

2.5 

Sand-lims  brick 

Pancy  colored  front  brick 
(all  except  red  front) 

Ornamental  shaped  brick 
(all  not  plain  rectangu- 
lar)   

3.1 

0.9 
7.5 
6.2 
2.2 

1.7 

0.5 

Vitrified  paving  brick 

Braintile 

4.0 
3.3 

All  other  products 

1.2 

1  Exclusive  of  the  statistics  of  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  Are  clay  products,  that  also  produced 
brick  and  tile. 

2  Total  value  of  all  clay  products,  $136,352,864. 
s  Total  value  of  all  clay  products,  $95,533,862. 
*  Not  reported  separately  in  1900. 

Though  the  volume  of  production  of  brickyards  in- 
creased in  value  $19,881,586,  or  38.8  per  cent,  during 
the  five-year  period,  their  percentage  of  the  total  value 
of  all  clay  products  suffered  a  slight  decrease.  This 
was  due  largely  to  the  falling  off  in  the  production  of 
common  brick,  which  in  1900  contributed  40.5  per  cent 
to  the  total  value  of  all  clay  products,  and  in  1905  only 
37.3  per  cent.  More  ornamental  materials  are  largely 
displacing  common  brick  from  use  on  the  exterior  of 
buildings,  and  modern  methods  of  iron  and  steel  con- 
struction from  their  use  in  the  interior.  Clay  products, 
such  as  terra  cotta,  hollow  building  tile  and  blocks,  etc., 
were  not  called  for  on  the  schedule  for  brickyards  but 
on  that  for  pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay  products. 
Had  this  class  of  building  materials  which  are  not 
strictly  pottery  products  been  included  with  those 
shown  in  Table  11,  for  brickyards,  the  value  of  the 
products  of  that  branch  of  the  industry  would  have 
been  greatly  increased. 

POTTERY,  TERRA    COTTA,  AND    FIRE    CLAT    PRODUCTS. 

The  detailed  summary,  by  states  and  territories,  of 
the  manufacture  of  pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  ficre  clay 
products  in  1905  is  found  in  Table  18,  following  the 
text  of  this  report.  Ohio  led  in  value  of  products, 
with  $18,550,840,  or  28.9  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
country.  This  state  ILIiewise  led  in  1900,  with  26.8 
per  cent  of  the  total.  At  both  censuses  New  Jersey 
stood  second,  with  18.3  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1905 
and  20.2  per  cent  in  1900;  and  Pennsylvania,  third, 
with  16.8  per  cent  in  1905,  and  18.4  per  cent  in  1900. 
New  York  held  fourth  place  in  1905,  with  5.1  per  cent 
of  the  total,  while  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Indiana  fol- 
lowed in  the  order  named. 


CLAY  PRODUCTS. 
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Table  12  shows  for  1900  and  1905  the  kinds  and  cost      cotta,and fireclayproducts,the percentage eachisof  the 
of  materials  used  m  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  terra      total  cofjt,  and  the  amount  and  percentage  of  increase. 

Table  12. -POTTERY,  TERRA  COTTA,  AND  FIRE  CLAY  PRODUCTS-COST  OF  MATERIALS,  WITH  AMOUNT  AND  PER 

CENT  OF  INCREASE :  1905  AND  1900. 


Total 

Clay  puTcliased,  total 

China  clay  (domestic) 

China  clay  (foreign) 

Ball  clay  (domestic) 

Ball  clay  (loreign) 

Stoneware  clay 

SUpday 

Fireclay 

Pipe  clay 

Terra  cotta  clay 

Brick  clay 

All  other  clay 

Sand 

nint  (quartz) 

Feldspar 

Plaster 

Salt 

Manganese 

lion 

Lime ,. 

Liquid  and  coin  gold 

Oxide  of  lead,  zinc,  and  cobalt 

Packing  materials 

Fuel 

Bent  of  power  and  heat 

MUleuppUes 

All  other  materials 

Freight 


1905 


Cost. 


$16,691,462 


453,556 

354,931 

124,034 

205,737 

255,913 

35, 112 

151,847 

173,638 

174,621 

166,748 

772,932 

99,608 

400,549 

438,585 

184,240 

31,611 

11,825 

11,216 

9,612 

225,624 

370,941 

848,867 

663,778 

30,018 

405,998 

693,785 

496,136 


Per  cent 
ol  total. 


100.0 


29.3 
2.7 
2.1 
0.8 
1.2 
1.5 
0.2 

13.0 
1.0 
1.1 
1.0 
4.7 
0.6 
2.4 
2.6 
1.1 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
1.4 
2.2 
6.1 

39.6 
0.2 
2.4 
9.6 
3.0 


1900 


Cost. 


?1 1,916, 236 


3,212,668 

390,804 

171,790 

113,954 

116,629 

171,161 

17,830 

1,554,228 

160,489 

133,339 

191,918 

200,526 

92,017 

325,434 

265,231 

120,545 

24,756 

26,914 

13,184 

(«) 

117,422 

225,099 

586,198 

3,858,828 

11,889 

346,613 

1,473,414 

1,216,024 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


100.0 


27.0 
3.3 
1.4 
1.0 
1.0 
1.4 
0.2 

13.0 
1.3 
1.1 
1.6 
1.7 
0.8 
2.7 
2.2 
1.0 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 


1.0 
1.9 
4.9 
32.4 
0.1 
2.9 
12.4 
10.2 


Amount. 


$4,676,226 


1,666,401 
62,752 

183,141 
10,080 
89, 108 
84,752 
17,282 

597,619 
23,149 
41,282 

126,170 

672,406 

7,691 

76, 115 

173,354 

63,695 

6,855 

114,089 
11,968 


108,202 

145,842 

262,669 

2,704,950 

18,129 

59,385 

120,371 

1719,888 


Per  cent. 


39.3 


61.  B 

16.1 

106.6 

8.8 

76.4 

49.5 

96.9 

38.6 

16.4 

31.0 

113.1 

285.5 

8.2 

23.1 

65.4 

52.8 

27.7 

154.4 

114.9 


92.1 
64.3 
44.8 
70.1 

162.5 
17.1 
8.2 

169.2 


1  Decrease. 

The  total  cost  of  the  materials  for  this  branch  of  clay 
manufacture  was  816, .591,462  in  1905,.  as  compared 
with  §11,915,236  in  1900,  an  increase  of  $4,676,226,  or 
39.2  per  cent.  The  only  items  showing  decreases  are 
brick  clay,  manganese,  iron,  and  freight  on  materials 
used.  Fuel  constituted  by  far  the  largest  item  of 
expense,  $6,563,778,  or  39.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  as 
compared  with  -83,858,828,  or  32.4  per  cent  in  1900,  an 
increase  of    82,704,950,  or  70.1  per   cent.      In   1905 


'  Not  reported  separately  in  1900. 

foreign  clay  was  purchased  costing  $560,668,  an  in- 
crease of  $272,249  or  94.4  per  cent.  The  cost  of  fire 
clay,  which  formed  44.2  per  cent  of  all  purchased  clays 
in  1905  and  48.4  per  cent  in  1900,  increased  $597,619, 
or  38.5  per  cent. 

Table  13  shows  the  kind  and  value  of  pottery,  terra 
cotta,  and  fire  clay  products  for  1900  and  1905,  with 
the  percentage  each  value  is  of  the  total,  and  also  of 
the  total  value  of  all  clay  products. 


Table  13.— POTTERY,  TERRA  COTTA, 


AND   FIRE   CLAY  PRODUCTS— KIND  AND  VALUE 
CENT  OP  TOTAL  VALUE:  1905  AND  1900. 


OF   PRODUCTS,  WITH  PER 


1905 


Value. 


Aggregate . 


Pottery  products: 

Total  value 

Ked  earthenware 

Stoneware 

Yellow  and  Rockingham  ware 

0.  C.  or  cream  colored  ware  and  white  granite  ware  including  semivitreous 
porcelain  ware. 

China  (porcelain) 

Bone  chiaa,  DeUt,  and  Belleek  ware 

Sanitary  ware,  tticluding  sohd  porcelain  bath  tubs,  laundry  tubs,  etc 

Porcelain  electrical  suppUes 

Porcelain  doorknobs  and  hardware  trimmings 

All  other  pottery  products 

Terra  cotta,  fire,  and  other  clay  products 

All  other  products 


$64, 200, 792 


Per  cent  of 
total. 


25, 831, 013 
818, 195 

3,274,914 
206, 607 

9, 195, 703 

3,370,627 

108,000 

3,932,506 

1,600,283 

78,696 

3,345,582 

37,854,744 

515,035 


100.0 


40.2 
1.3 
6.1 
0.3 

14.3 

5.3 
0.2 
6.1 
2.3 
0.1 
6.2 
69.0 
0.8 


Percent  of 
total  value 
of  all  clay, 
products.!' 


»  Total  value  of  all  clay  products,  $135,352,  854. 


'Total  value  of  all  clay  products,  $95,533,862. 


47.4 


19.1 
0.6 
2.4 
0.1 


2.6 
0.1 
2.9 
1.1 
0.1 
2.6 
27.9 
0.4 


1900 


Value. 


$44, 263, 386 


17,222,040 
762, 260 

1,970,710 
159, 553 

6, 376, 351 

1,255,978 

42,000 

2,211,877 

470,356 

126,861 

3,846,096 

26,420,354 

620,992 


Per  cent  of 
total. 


100.0 


38.9 
1.7 
4.4 
0.4 

14.4 

2.8 
0.1 
5.0 
1.1 
0.3 
8.7 
69.7 
1.4 


Per  cent  of 
total  value 
of  all  clay 
products.' 


46.3 


m 


18.0 
0.8 
2.1 
0.2 
6.7 

1.3 

2.3 

0.5 
0.1 
4.0 
27.7 
0.6 


'Less  than  one-'.enth  of  1  per  cent. 
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A  comparison  of  this  table  with  Table  11,  which 
deals  with  the  brick  and  tile  branch  of  the  industry, 
shows  that,  while  the  decrease  in  the  relative  importance 
of  brick  and  tUe  products  was  due  largely  to  the  falling 
off  in  one  item,  common  brick,  the  corresponding  in- 
crease shown  in  Table  13  is  more  complex,  made  up  of 
fluctuations  in  many  different  items.  China  (porcelain) 
advanced  the  most  in  relative  importance  and  those 
products  classed  as  "all  other  pottery"  noticeably  de- 
clined. 


Table  14  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay  products  for 
1890,  1900,  and  1905,  at  the  two  great  pottery  centers 
of  the  United  States,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio.  In  making  this  comparison  only  those  establish- 
ments within  the  corporate  limits  of  these  two  cities 
are  considered,  rather  than  those  located  in  what  are 
indefinitely  called  the  "East  Liverpool  district"  and 
the  "Trenton  district." 


Table  14.— POTTERY,  TERRA  COTTA,  AND  FIRE  CLAY  PRODUCTS— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  TRENTON,  N.  J., 

AND  EAST  LIVERPOOL,  OHIO:  1905,  1900,  AND  1890. 


TRENTON. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL. 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1905 

1900 

1890 

Number  of  establislmieiits 

40 

$8,488,864 

$4,806,411 

$3,682,443 

24 

281 
$395,646 

4,671 

$2,473,690 

$527,361 

$1,446,360 
$302,749 
$471,540 
$126,884 
$646,187 

$5,882,701 

29 

$7,096,775 

$4,928,962 

$2,167,823 

34 

198 
$260,011 

4,289 

$2,343,754 

$385,759 

$1,196,291 
$292,600 
$287,108 
$128,769 
$487,914 

$4,785,142 

32 

$4,875,507 
$2,728,913 
$2,146,594 

34 

$5,959,688 

$3,336,259 

$2,623,429 

12 

261 
$323,199 

4,859 

$2,480,720 

$519, 158 

$1,567,189 
$356,015 
$335,910 
$210,367 
$664,897 

$6,373,852 
$77,258 

$4,344,468 
$311,511 

30 

$4,292,845 
$2,281,164 
$2,011,681 

251 
$266,107 

3,908 

$1,835,110 

$187,839 

$1,168,982 
$218,786 
$209,213 
$158,990 
$581,993 

$4yl05,200 
$98,034 

$3,629,664 
$197,144 

23 

Capital: 

Total  .                         

$2,127,281 

$1,219,643 

$907,738 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Number         ...  .          

1160 
1 $203, 669 

3,935 

$2,144,032 

$434,354 

$1,198,090 
$285,262 
$261,580 
$176,374 
$474,874 

$4,631,202 

193 

$89,844 
2,062 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

$977,069 
$157,421 

$669, 357 

Miscellaneous  expenses            

Materials  used: 

Total  cost 

Clay 

$171,954 

Fuel 

$130,448 
$93,043 

Packing  materials 

$273,912 

Products: 

Total  value                                                    

$2,137,063 

C.  C.  or  cream  colored  ware,  white  granite  ware,  and  semivitreous  porcelain 

$1,290,768 

$361,360 

$108,000 

$2,436,851 

$326,624 

$16, 141 

$1,080,611 

$246,674 

$15,872 

83 
82 
84 
61 

29 
60 

57 
37 
37 
178 
386 

172 
45 

55 

71 

4 

2 
7 
1 

3 

1 

3 

$1,565,357 

$494,870 

$42,000 

$1,942,332 

$154,807 

$44,500 

$453,899 

$83,160 

$4,217 

60 
70 
69 
48 

26 
39 

45 
28 
31 
166 
662 

152 
33 

24 

66 

4 

4 
3 
2 

6 

Sanitary  ware,  including  solid  porcelain  bath  tubs,  laimdry  tubs,  etc 

Porcelain  electrical  supplies . .  .*. '. ". .  ' 

$407,627 

$9,000 

$111,337 

$112,651 

$142,447 

$46,333 

$61,211 

$38,479 

$1,888 

77 
73 
66 
44 

65 
3 

36 
31 
32 
221 
191 

169 
10 

Pnr^^p.lp.in  Hnnrlmnhp  ^nd  haTdwaT-**  trJTnTniTlgfl 

Tfirrn.  nnttfl.j  fiTRj  fl.Tui  nthp.rf.ljiy  prnrinntfi  ,     ,,     .                   ,    ,     ,       ..., 

Machinery  and  kilns: 
Pottery- 
Disintegrators 

90 
71 
69 
58 

85 

Clay  presses- 
Iron ' 

Wood 

Pug  mills- 

43 

36 

36 

258 

311 

201 
32 

6 

106 
6 

Sagger  

Wad  mills 

All  other  machines 

Kilns— 

Up  draft 

Muffle- 

Decorating 

73 
2 

Terra  cotta,  tile  and  brick- 
Clay  grinding  machines — 

Disintegrators 

4 

3 

Another 

Pug  mills 

1 
2 

1 

2 

Molding  machines — 

Stiflraud 

Dry  presses 

12 
2 
6 

3 
13 

Hand  presses 

2 

17 

4 

7 

2 
17 
2 

Kilns,  down  draft,  round , 

11 
3 
24 

11 

2 

21 

Idle  machines 

1  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only  reported  in  1900  and  1905. 


Deducting  the  value  of  terra  cotta,  fire  clay,  and 
"all  other  products"  from  the  total  it  is  found  that  in 
1905  these  two  pottery  centers  produced  a  value  of 


$10,881,356,  or  42.1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
pottery  products  of  the  United  States  shown  in  Table 
16.     In  1900  they  produced  a  value  of  $8,762,598,  or 
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50.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  VkTiile  the  value  of  their 
strictly  pottery  products  thus  mcreased  §2,118,758,  or 
24.2  per  cent,  during  the  five-year  period,  it  is  evident 
that  these  two  centers  are  to  some  degree  losing  their 
preeminence  in  this  industry,  which  is  l:)eing  built  up 
rapidly  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Owing  to  difference  in  the  classification  of  products 
at  the  census  of  1890  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  the  various  classes  with  that  year. 

In  East  Liverpool  a  greater  number  of  wage-earners 
were  employed  per  establishment  and  the  amount 
paid  for  materials  was  larger,  although  the  value  of 
products  reported  was  S508,849  less,  than  for  Trenton. 
The  average  production  per  kiln  for  Trenton  was 
valued  at  816,432,  as  compared  with  $14,643  for  East 
Liverpool. 


A  comparison  of  Table  14  with  Table  18  reveals  the 
fact  that  in  1905  all  the  bone  china,  Delft,  and  Belleek 
ware  reported  for  the  United  States  was  the  product 
of  Trenton.  Formerly  Belleek  ware,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
tremely attractive  variety  of  decorated  bone  china,  was 
made  in  East  Liverpool,  but  neither  was  reported  from 
that  city  at  the  later  census  year.  Belleek  ware  was 
also  formerly  manufactured  at  other  places  in  America. 

The  much  smaller  amount  spent  for  fuel  in  East 
Liverpool  is  due  to  the  fact  that  natural  gas  is  the  only 
fuel  employed. 

Table  15  shows  the  kind  and  total  value  of  the 
coarser  products,  including  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta, 
and  fire  clay  products,  by  states  and  territories,  for 
1905.  This  table  is  a  combination  of  the  products 
that  are  common  to  both  branches  of  the  industry. 
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Table  15.— BRICK,  TILE.  TERRA  GOTTA,  FIRE,  AND  OTHER  CLAY  PRODUCTS— SUMMARY  OF  KIND, 


STATE  OR  TERRITORY. 

Aggregate. 

BRICK. 

Total. 

Common  brick. 

Hed  tront  ones:  ^both 
pressed  and  wire  cut). 

Fancy  or  ornamental 
brick. 

Thousands. 

Value. 

Thou- 
sands. 

Value. 

Thou- 
sands. 

Value. 

Thou- 
sands. 

Value. 

1 

United  States                                   .   ... 

.J109,518,341 

10,853,689 

$79,524,911 

8,683,897 

$51,239,871 

394,582 

$3,904,847 

231,660 

$3,430,664 

"> 

1,085.893 

45,881 

799,676 

3,629,864 

1,557,187 

1,130,25? 
205,236 
284,601 
236, 634 

1,792,822 

112,770 
9,937,261 

248,931 
.5,698,096 
3,367,876 

2,048,235 
1,979,881 
1.002,773 
420,  111 
1,550,101 

1,595,322 
1,900,718 
1,642,228 
782,842 
5,6.W.797 

177,675 

1,131,913 

37,905 

629,008 
7,084.559 

80.910 

9,350,948 

795,718 

170,267 

13,781,1-60 

261,  438 

417,628 

16,713,606 

684,847 

&3,766 

1,275,68.') 

1,506,173 

420,791 

104.235 

1,830,901 

1,050.971 

1,046,891 

1,850,168 

17, 196 

505,126 

152,746 
6.280 
110,195 
305. 768 
139,982 

186,675 
23,970 
24,489 
40. 312 

264,187 

13,618 
1,157,468 

36,702 
414,745 
256,867 

333,724 
187,545 
149,846 
66,622 
180, 720 

185, 574 
266,408 
187,262 
116,173 
376,965 

17,479 

149, 638 

4,125 

81,217 
392.143 

11.880 

1,284,952 

122,650 

20,679 
861,  ,61 3 

34, 441 

35, 710 

1,405,080 

126,602 

10,243 

172,644 

216,344 

60,807 

17,588 

240,406 

87,965 

99,402 

230,  407 

1,8.56 

6,207 

977,223 
45,881 

798,  462 
2,399,761 
1,102,967 

1,118,447 
198,636 
186.748 
233,322 

1,423,380 

112,770 
6,922,327 

223.  423 
2,818.061 
1, 879;  526 

1,880.169 

1,696,009 

963,823 

416.606 

1,431,200 

1,271,638 
1,600.881 
1,187,196 
773,299 
3,196,667 

154,675 

1,128.076 

37,625 

528.696 
3,  490, 753 

80,910 

7,791,254 

691.808 

169, 897 

7,136,014 

260,821 

309,027 

14,140,733 

671,182 

82,686 

1,108,110 

1,317,417 

379,320 

100.235 

1,822,016 

790, 470 

977,652 

1,0.38,477 

17. 196 

164,  673 

134, 306 

3,680 

101,899 

262,108 

99,827 

179,175 
22,735 
24,  414 
34,712 

247,978 

12,995 
990,362 

33,256 
308,1.33 
213. 601 

215,651 
134, 726 
146.496 
62.652 
159,  467 

177.971 
238. 141 
173. 163 
114,372 
257,600 

16, 856 

132,000 

4,126 

79,  412 
303, 117 

7.740 

1,226,  .501 

120,349 

19. 199 

462;  656 

31,541 
33,714 
809, 154 
122, 460 
8.433 

150.522 

198, 141 

41.007 

17,588 

202,458 

73, 765 

53,330 

220, 607 

1,056 

760,819 

26, 630 

730,962 

1,761,030 

650,420 

995, 147 
183. 186 
184,948 
197, 222 
1,263,158 

98,000 

5,147,959 

196,678 

1,831,601 

1,471,507 

938.858 
766. 103 
922,573 
391,166 
1,044,661 

1,110.. 510 
1,366.406 
1,039.712 
7.50,  406 
1,524,049 

134,836 

921,114 

37.625 

508. 741 

1,766;  460 

49.230 

6,765.209 

608,573 

142, 646 

2,694,172 

226,866 

260,839 

4,993,194 

629,201 

68,335 

891,517 

1,162,216 

257,  478 

100,235 

1,281,163 

545,101 

3,32,434 

1,461,292 

8,796 

355 

2,900 

o 

110 

i\ 

1,560 
13,238 
22, 171 

2,500 

1,236 

26 

10,625 
169,112 
194,594 

37,500 

15,  4.50 

376 

5 

3,127 
3,104 

146,876 
55,236 

6 

7- 

s 

9 

District  of  CoUiiiiMfl                               -  .  . 

50 

426 

11 

7,368 

110 
36, 6P0 

1,425 
29,493 

7,256 

13,211 
9,832 
150 
2,970 
2,285 

3,400 
3,498 
2,710 
1,646 
22,655 

20 
2.590 

70, 494 

1,650 
363,280 

16, 150 
217,912 

67, 106 

115. 697 

79,078 

2,260 

24,440 

,      36,423 

27.700 
28.436 
20.389 
21,544 
266,728 

400 
26,080 

90 

154 

14,535 

800 

617 

1,213 

10.856 

5 

4,100 

720 

3,850 

207,466 

8,400 

4,667 

16,953 

96,985 

50 

38,000 

1? 

13 

14 

Indian  Territory 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Of) 

\fninp2 

?1 

1,802 

600 

160 

6,139 

52,379 

30,200 

1,560 

84,594 

« 

'3 

'4 

?6 

6,243 

4 
8,018 

215,711 

140 
125,582 

?7 

?8 

^0 

1,805 
28,726 

4,140 

8,779 

,350 

1,472 

38,769 

1,100 

424 

71,514 

1,060 

19,855 
415,  441 

31,680 
85,290 
2,750 
26.074 
340,707 

9,800 
12,690 
675.0.39 
10,700 

31 

18,002 

322, 113 

10 

33 

New  York 

16,831 

160 

8 

68,135 

286,200 
1,875 
1,177 

664,866 

34 

35 

36 

Ohio               

V 

38 

660 

54,627 

20 

16,  ,600 

675,108 

200 

39 

40 

1'' 

10,900 
6.830 
7,648 

91,059 
66,249 
74,566 

i.^ra 

1,269 
820 

23,635 
16.742 
6,970 

43 

44 

Utah                     

46 

15,290 

3,332 

600 

4.470 

160,  460 

43,965 

6,000 

38,210 

13,501 
1,436 

273,631 
26,378 

47 

48 

West  Virgini'i. 

49 

2,330 
800 

17,976 
8,400 

•iO 

61 

Not  distributed  by  states » 

/ 

1  Includes  2  establishments  In  Rhode  Island. 

s  Includes  only  brick:  and  tile;  terra  cotta,  fire  and  other  clay  products  are  shown  in  "  all  other  states." 

*  Includes  figures  for  the  manufactui'e  of  any  of  the  several  classes  of  products  shown  in  Table  15,  where  there  were  less  than  3  establishments  reporting. 
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BRTCK— continued. 

Draintile. 

Sewer 
pipe. 

Fireprooflng, 

including 
terra  cotta, 
lumber,  and 

hollov 

building  tile 

or  bloeics. 

Archi- 
tectural 
terra  cotta. 

Roofing, 

floor,  and 

encaustic 

tile. 

.Ml  other 
terra  cotta, 

fire  and 
other  clay 
products'. 

All  other 
products. 

— 

Vitrified  paving 
brick. 

Fire  bricli. 

All  other  brick. 

Thou- 
sands. 

Value- 

Thou- 
sands. 

Value. 

Thou- 
sands. 

Value. 

715,559 

$7,256,088 

678,362 

311,752.025 

149, 7M 

■51,940,816 

S5, 322,198 

$8,416,009 

$4,317,312 

53,792,763 

$2,725,717 

.«4, 704,390 

?515,035 

1 

6,753 

70,430 

9,631 

127,997 

1,696 
2,600 
5,962 
3,817 
4,500 

I4,9i;7 
19,3,51 
4li,940 
:i.'),425 
7,s,uoo 

217 

101,580 

6,873 

2 

3 

25 

25 

6,346 

3,000 

250 

875 

54,103 

42,000 

7.69 

2.1,453 

J, 034 

2,000 

9,675 

296,443 

70,614 

43,800 

1,000 

30,864 

9,604 



224 
151,749 
130, 176 

5,230 

4 

679,804 
306,386 

113,336 
3,300 

6,500 

223,000 

25,250 

lifl 
4,7.55 

76 

6 
6 

7 

6,600 
3,400 
2,797 
7,000 

8 

30,440 

61,913 

3,100 

516 

8,060 

9 

5,600 
50 

36,100 
2,000 

10 

7,000 

300 

101,617 

50 

47,608 

34,177 

90,162 

3,729 

100 

63,CUU 

7.5<XI 

942, 766 

7110 

512,529 

316,409 

702,277 

44,867 

1,000 

1,701 

59 
12,941 

46 
15,374 

10 

74 
36,617 

24,008 

1,770 

176,700 

620 

169, 193 

150 

701 
664,619 

174,000 

18,000 

102,398 

59,984 

11 

12 

1,323 

12.-) 

13,520 

7W1 

3,770 
2,637 

84,156 

875 

.82,150 

8,400 

25,641 
51,292 

1,042,056 

391,453 

348,053 

804,664 

241,563 

166,162 

25,508 

287,520 

2,034 

22,816 
21,666 
38,650 
605 
34,800 

130,310 
2,765 
1,725 
2,341 

906,830 

9,000 

3,687 

280 

412 

723,064 

21,093 

13 
14 

1,235,585 
1,299,766 

9,868 
29,624 
300 
3,900 
3,090 

257,618 
94,200 

98,915 
118,458 

576,903 
92,001 

3,988 

38,000 

483,213- 

1,200 
350 

15 

le 

600 

32,000 
214,124 

17 

18 

19 

20 

340 

4,760 

16,513 
3,603 

290,482 
103,228 

313 

2,605 

14,621 

92,385 

10,150 

49,580 

100 

192,222 

34,840 
10,846 

31,550 
600 

21 

89,643 

22 

4,185 
200 

51,340 
2,000 

9,424 

6,060 

165 

1,196 

53,150 

40,. 500 

1,349 

40,909 

221,502 

18,112 

7,102 

84,663 

165,420 
2S5;616 

■"■792;7i6' 

14,000 

23 

24 

25 

50,528 

100 
1,530 

518,137 

1,800 
13,060 

38,834 
500 

640,133 
17,500 

185,623 

64,539 

232,643 

26 
27 

5,500 

42,250 

160 

28 

29 

30 

3,223 

43,  U^ 

31,057 

709,396 

8, CIS 

234, i75 

39,967 

20,352 

1,279,121 

1,216,400 

245,618 

69,384 

31 
32 

13,208 

167,961 

16,274 
301 

459,917 
3,610 

3,299 
1,500 

26,677 
15,000 

115,532 

7,760 

300 

1,174,290 

143,738 
96,000 

267,680 

815,893 

48,665 

159, 141 
1,150 

9,045 

33 
34 

' 

60 
917,176 

35 

189,734 

600 

91,646 

1,915,139 

5,555 

6,000 

941,588 

87,626 

1,288,872 

24,593 
1,200 

232,258 
9,600 

2,939,772 

988,630 

692,917 

10,617 

2,040 

873,482 

930 

32,361 

36 

37 

622 

356,666 

2,472 

12,998 

6,289,231 

26,281 

31,461 
14,099 
10,000 

60,000 
809,374 

16,000 
243,089 

38 

21,473 

600 

1,750 

.-,40 
10,1.011 

566,573 
4,800 
12,260 

6,690 
05,000 

341,077 

21.-,.lx'i8 

76,064 

2,735 



39 
40 

60 

5,984 
100 

2,io6 

59,840 
1,000 

1,071 

41 

3,239 
1,004 
1,332 

35,369 
17,210 
40,307 

19,004 

091 

7,306 

142,999 
171,966 
25,000 

6,572 
16,099 
3,164 
4,000 
3,287 

7,579 

52,339 

251,400 

42 

43 

3,639 

2,372 

44 



45 

2,449 

7,705 
42,122 

24,490 

125,060 
608,858 

1,827 

7.«t 
3,350 

28,085 

23,320 
31,260 

4, .SSI 
928 

.54.187 
26,646 

4,890 
13,927 

708 

46 

214,720 

4,643 

19,632 

47 

17,666 

48 

3,000 

21,000 

.57,. 500 

2,781 

49     1 

-* 

1 

50 

553 

5,536 

.6,654 

149,137 

1 

2,381 

282,488 

3.5,  .583 

30,000 

51 

892 
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Table  16  shows  the  kind  and  value  of  pottery  prod- 
ucts, by  states  and  territories  for  1905.  The  total 
value  here  reported  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  shown 


in  Table  18  because  of  the  necessity  of  including  red 
earthenware,  manufactured  in  brickyards,  having  a 
value  of  $3,500. 


Table  16.— POTTERY  PRODUCTS— KIND  AND  VALUE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905. 


BTATK   OR  TERRITORY. 

Total. 

Red  earth- 
enware. 

Stoneware. 

C.  C.  ware  and 
white  granite 
ware,  includ- 
ing semivitre- 
ous  porcelain 
ware. 

China 
(porcelain) . 

Bone  china 

Delft,  and 

Belleek 

ware. 

Sanitary  ware, 
including  solid 
porcelain  bath 
tubs, laundry 
tubs,  etc. 

All  other 

pottery 

products. 

United  States 

1525,834,513 

1 $821,695 

1(3,274,914 

»9, 19.5, 703 

33,370,627 

S108,000 

S3, 932,. 506 

S5, 131,068 

34.366 

32,854 

13,000 

7,777 

26,500 

1,512 

Arkansas 13,000 

California 46,910 

24,133 

15,000 

Colorado.  .                                    46,650 

20,150 
51,675 

Connectieut 95, 075 

43,500 

12,600 
5,151 

16,850 
2,700 
9,200 

1 

i 
District  of  Columbia 1            12,600 

1 

Georgia '            24,477 

19,320 
723,971 
71,501 
63,149 

40,500 
129,410 

6 

Illinois '            865, 460 

124,639 

Indiana 763.281 

211,417 

415,613 

62,050 

72,349 
40.. 500 

Kansas 

Kentucky |           153,410 

24,000 

704 

12,700 

181,771 

20,600 

1  

704 

398,700 
293,643 

40,189 
247,633 

28,470 
6,462,624 
1,368,094 

6,427 

11,905,710 

27,480 

1,325,581 

12,200 

133,988 

125,218 

1,900 

50,000 

39,938 

1,109,. 594 

12,927 

75,415 

i66,6o6 

66,000 

220,000 
3  892 

Massachusetts 

36,980 

5,000 

19,589 
6,526 

Minnesota 

241,107 
20,130 
58,819 
48,748 

6,347 

1.040,378 

■  22,500 

338,156 

11,500 

131,988 
121,766 

Missouri 

8,340 
30,634 
31,275 

40 

183,236 

4,700 

136,532 

New  Jersey 

1,290,768 
195,675 

361,360 
499,485 

108,000 

3,006,406 
46,804 

1,606,637 
546,107 

40 

2,038,003 

280 

187,037 

700 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

6,167,494 

2,279,374 

197,225 

Oregon 

547,798 

30,000 

86,058 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

2,000 
3,452 
1,900 

Texas 

Utah 



;o,ooo 

Washington 

1,750 

38,188 
16,850 

West  Virginia 

550,551 

195,408 

165,400 

181,385 

Wisconsin 

12,927 
51,000 

AU  other  states  •- 

13,475 

10,940 

ilncludes  red  earthenware  to  the  value  of  83,500  made  in  brickyards,  and  distributed  as  foUows:  Kentucky,  S1,0C0;  Montana,  $1,000:  Ohio,  $1,500. 
'Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Maine,  2;  Mississippi,  2;  Montana,  1;  New  Hampshire,  2;  Vermont,  1. 


HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE.* 


BRICK    AND    TILE. 


The  manufacture  of  brick  goes  back  to  prehistoric 
times.  Ruins  of  brick  buildings  have  been  found 
dating  from  4000  B.  C.  The  brick  of  many  different 
shapes  found  by  archeologists  on  the  site  of  an- 
cient Babylon,  the  enameled  or  glazed  brick  found 
of  the  period  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  burned  brick 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Great  Wall  of  Cliina, 
and  the  red,  yellow,  and  blue  brick  discovered  among 
the  architectural  decorations  of  the  Egyptians,  all 
bear  witness  to  the  skill  of  the  briclonakers  of  the  early 
ages.  Unlike  the  modern  product,  these  early  bricks 
were  large  and  cumbersome  and  far  from  uniform  in 
size  and  shape.  Probably  not  until  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  did  they  assume  a  size  any- 
where near  that  of  the  brick  now  in  use,  and  not  until 
much  later  did  they  become  uniform  in  size. 

In  ancient  Babylonia  brick  was  the  only  building 
material  available.     Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  they 


were  generally  unburned.  The  clay  would  be  mixed 
with  chopped  grass  or  hay  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
sun  for  several  months.  In  Egypt  stone  quarries 
were  abundant  and  therefore  the  use  of  brick  was 
limited.  The  Greeks  also  had  an  abundant  supply  of 
building  stone  and  with  them  bricks  found  little  favor. 
Next  to  the  Babylonians,  among  the  great  nations  of 
antiquity,  the  Romans  made  most  use  of  brick.  Their 
favorite  mode  of  construction  was  a  wall  of  concrete 
faced  with  brick.  The  nations  of  northern  Europe 
learned  brickmaking  from  the  Romans. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  rise  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, the  use  of  brick  greatly  declined.  It  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  the  manufac- 
ture again  flourished  in  England,  and  not  until  the 
year  1625  that  bricks  began  to  be  made  uniform  in  size 
and  shape. 

In  this  country  brick  were  probably  first  burned  in 
the  colony  of  Virginia  as  early  as  1612.  In  New 
England  brick  and  tile  making  seems  to  have  been 
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followed  as  an  independent  calling  about  the  year 
16-17.  Though  the  product  was  of  good  qualitv  the 
industry  did  not  thrive,  as  money  was  scarce  and  tim- 
ber plentiful,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  Rc^volu- 
tionary  War  that  homemade  bricks  came  into  general 
use.  With  increasing  prosperity  the  desu-e  and  ne- 
cessity for  more  substantial  structures  arose.  The 
growth  of  the  industry  from  year  to  year  naturally 
provided  a  stimulus  for  the  invention  of  luachiuery 
that  would  produce  better  brick,  new  shapes,  and 
different  sizes;  and  in  turn  these  new  inventions  con- 
tributed to  further  the  growth  of  the  industry.  The 
earliest  record  of  a  patent  issued  by  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  for  brickmaking  is  dated  May  15,  1800, 
and  was  for  a  brick  and  tile  machine  invented  by 
G.  Hadfield,  residence  not  recorded.  Other  patents 
issued  about  that  time  were  one  to  E.  Miller,  Julj'  17, 
1802,  for  a  brick  machine;  one  to  N.  and  P.  W.  ifiller, 
January  5,  1804,  for  a  brick  and  tile  machine;  one  to 
^y.  Hodgson,  Richmond,  Va.,  May  22,  1805,  for  an  ap- 
paratus for  making  tile,  brick,  etc.;  and  one  to  J.  F. 
Gould,  Newburypprt,  Mass.,  March  1,  1806,  for  a 
brick  machine.  The  first  patent  granted  for  a  brick- 
kiln was  issued  to  H.  Read,  of  Kensington,  Pa.,  June 
17, 1840;  and  the  first  for  a  brick  dryer,  to  S.  M.  Parish, 
of  Baldwinsville.  X.  Y.,  August  16,  1864. 

Although  much  the  same  process  for  making  brick 
and  tile  has  been  used  for  ages,  the  evolution  of  the 
industry  through  the  use  of  improved  methods  and 
machinery  has  brought  about  a  great  change  in  the 
character  of  the  product.  It  is  a  long  stride  from 
the  use  of  hand  pick  and  shovel  to  steam  shovel  in 
uncovering  the  clay  bed;  from  the  old-fashioned  ring 
pit  to  the  machine  that  grinds,  tempers,  and  molds; 
from  the  use  of  a  hand  mold  to  the  machine  with  a 
capacity  of  100,000  bricks  per  day:  from  the  open  air 
system,  or  a  weather  beaten  drj'ing  shed,  to  the  utili- 
zation of  artificial  heat  for  drying;  from  the  tempo- 
rary to  the  patented  continuous  kilns;  and  from  the 
poorly  made  product  of  years  ago  to  the  firm,  straight- 
edged,  and  otherwise  well  finished  product  of  to-day. 
Of  the  1119,956,959  capital  invested  in  this  indus- 
try, the  machinery,  tools,  and  implements  represent 
$33,295,324,  or  27.8  per  cent,  an  increase  in  five  years 
of  .S16,04o,486,  or  93  per  cent. 

By  reference  to  Table  15,  which  shows  the  total 
number  and  value  of  all  kinds  of  brick  made  by  the 
two  branches  of  the  industry,  classified  respecti\-ely 
as  "brickyards"  and  "potteries,"  it  is  found  that 
almost  eleven  bilUon  brick  were  made  in  100-5,  having 
a  value  of  $79,524,911,  nearly  ten  times  the  total 
value  of  all  clay  products  reported  at  the  census  of 
1850.  This  value  was  nearly  six  times  that  of  all 
clay  products  in  1860,  more  than  twice  that  of  1870, 
and  nearly  twice  that  of  1880.  It  exceeded  by 
$4,416,715  the  total  value  of  all  the  earthenware, 
china,  brick,  and  tile  imported  and  entered  for  con- 


sumption in  the  United  States  for  the  eight  years 
beginning  1897  and  ending  1904. 

Common  hrick. — Enormous  quantities  of  common 
brick  are  being  manufactured  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Surlace  clays  are  generally  used,  and  more 
attention  is  given  to  the  volume  than  to  the  color 
and  general  qualities  of  the  product,  as  the  price  is 
low  and  the  brick  used  mostly  in  ordinary  wall  con- 
struction and  foundation  work.  The  quality  of  the 
brick,  however,  largely  determines  the  price,  and  it 
appears  that  common  brick  made  in  brickyards  aver- 
aged So. 90  per  thousand,  while  that  made  in  potteries 
averaged  $6.05.  The  quantity  made  by  estabhsh- 
ments  under  the  latter  classification  was  not,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  change  the  average  value  per 
thousand  for  the  United  States,  which  was  $5.90  in 
1905,  as  compared  with  $5.18  in  1900.  New  York, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  led  in  the 
production  of  common  brick  in  the  order  named. 

Sand-lime  hrick. — The  sand-lime  brick  industry  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  though  still  in  its 
infancy  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
eventually  rank  among  the  foremost  of  the  country. 

The  successful  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick  in 
foreign  countries  appears  to  antedate  that  in  this 
country  hj  several  years.  According  to  United  States 
Consul-General  Mason,  at  Berlin,  the  discovery  that 
freshly  pressed  bricks  of  sand  and  lime  could  be  hard- 
ened in  a  few  hours  by  heat  and  pressure  of  steam 
was  made  in  Potsdam,  Germany,  about  1880.  Plants 
on  a  large  scale  were  subsequently  constructed,  and 
the  mdustrj'  extended  throughout  Germany  and  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  United  States  the  industry  has  grown  from 
one  plant,  established  in  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  in  1901, 
to  50  establishments  in  1905.  In  some  instances  these 
brick  were  made  in  establishments  having  clay  prod- 
ucts as  their  chief  output,  while  in  others  they  were 
products  of  plants  exclusivelj"  confined  to  the  manu- 
facture of  sand-lime  brick.  As  this  product  was  not 
reported  at  the  census  of  1900,  comparisons  can  not 
be  made. 

In  1905  the  total  production  of  sand-lime  brick  was 
87,778  thousand  brick,  valued  at  $698,003,  an  average 
of  $7.95  per  thousand,  or  $2.05  above  the  average  price 
of  common  brick  for  the  United  States.  The  estab- 
lishments reporting  this  product  were  not  confined  to 
any  particular  region,  but  scattered  through  25  states. 
Michigan  led  with  6  plants;  Peimsylvania  and  Virginia 
reported  5  each;  California,  4;  Indiana  and  New  York, 
3  each;  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  and 
Washington,  2  each;  and  Arizona,  Kansas,  Kentuckj-, 
Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Carolina  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  and  Wisconsin,  1  each. 

The  color  of  sand-lime  brick  is  usually  gray,  al- 
though a  comparatively  pure  quartz  will  produce  a 
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brick  almost  white.  By  the  addition  of  mineral  oxide 
almost  any  color  can  be  obtamed.  The  weather  and 
fire  resisting  properties  of  the  brick  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  other  building  material,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  observations  and  experiments  of  Prof. 
S.  V.  Peppel: 

Resistance  to  weather. — The  resistance  of  sand-lime  brick  to 
weather  is  shown  by  its  behavior  in  buildings  which  have  been 
erected  in  severe  climates  and  "nave  shown  no  signs  of  disintegra- 
tion in  a  number  of  years.  The  writer  has  observed  the  condition 
of  a  house  built  in  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  early  in  the  winter  of  1901. 
This  house  was  inspected  late  that  winter,  again  in  1902,  and  again 
late  in  the  winter  of  1903,  and  no  signs  of  weakness  or  attack  due 
to  the  action  of  frost  could  be  detected.  There  are  buildings  in 
northern  Germany  which  have  been  standing  eight  or  ten  years 
and  which  show  no  signs  of  disintegration.  Severe-  freezing  tests 
have  been  applied  to  sand-lime  brick  by  the  Ohio  geological  survey 
and  no  evidence  of  weakness  has  resulted.  The  experience  of 
Prof.  Ira  Woolson,  of  Columbia  University,  in  testing  commercial 
samples,  has  confirmed  the  work  of  the  writer.  The  freezing  tests 
which  were  applied  were  very  severe.  Blocks  were  saturated 
with  water,  then  frozen  rapidly  by  artificial  means,  then  removed 
from  the  freezing  can  and  immediately  plunged  into  warm  water, 
and  as  soon  as  completely  thawed  out  they  were  at  once  introduced 
into  the  freezing  can  again.  This  was  repeated  as  many  as  twenty 
times.  The  bricks  were  then  dried,  and  their  crushing  strength 
was  compared  with  that  of  duplicates  which  had  been  manufac- 
tured at  the  same  time  and  had  not  been  frozen  or  otherwise  expose  d 
to  the  weather.  In  every  case,  except  when  the  bricks  contained 
considerable  quantities  of  clay,  there  was  practically  no  falling  off 
in  the  crushing  strength.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that,  if 
properly  manufactured,  sand-lime  brick  is  not  at  all  susceptible 
to  the  ravages  of  frost  and  moisture. 

Fire  resisting  properties. — Numerous  tests  have  been  made  to  de- 
termine the  behavior  of  sand-lime  bricks  under  the  action  of  fire 
and  water.  In  every  case  they  have  come  out  with  a  favorable 
record.  The  result  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  statement: 
The  application  of  great  heat,  followed  by  sudden  quenching  with 
water,  destroys  to  some  extent  the  bond  on  the  surface  and  to  a 
little  depth  beneath,  but  leaves  the  brick  safe  and  intact.  There 
was  seldom  any  cracking  or  breaking  of  the  brick,  and  the  soften- 
ing did  not  seem  to  penetrate  the  brick  to  any  great  extent.  This 
is  perfectly  natural,  since  the  brick  are  largely  made  of  quartz, 
which  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat. 

Red  front  Irick. — In  the  production  of  red  front 
brick  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  raw 
materials  and  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The 
clay  must,  be  well  tempered ;  the  brick  molded  free 
from  flaws  or  sand  cracks;  the  method  of  drying  be 
more  complete  than  for  common  brick;  and  the  re- 
pressing and  subsequent  drying,  setting  in  kiln,  and 
burning,  skillfully  and  systematically  managed.  This 
additional  attention  necessarily  increases  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  selling  price,  the  latter  averaging 
19.90  per  thousand  for  the  United  States.  Every 
state  reported  the  manufacture  of  red  front  brick 
except  Florida,  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  Vermont, 
Wyoming  and  the  territory  of  Arizona.  The  state  of 
Pennsylvania  ranks  first  in  value  of  product.  New  Jersey 
second,  Illinois  third,  Ohio  fourth,  and  Missouri  fifth. 

Fancy  and  ornamental  hrick. — Fancy  colored  and 
ornamental  brick  are  primarily  pressed  brick.  The 
different  shades  of  color  in  the  former  are  produced 


by  the  addition  of  artificial  coloring  materials  or  by  the 
manipulation  of  the  kihi  fires,  while  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  ornamental  bricks  are  the  designs  in  relief 
or  depression  upon  the  surface  to  be  exposed,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  not  found  in 
ordinary  pressed  brick. 

The  average  value  per  thousand  in  1905  was  $14.82, 
ranging  from  $147.13  in  North  Dakota  to  $7.56  in 
Indiana.  This  wide  difference  for  the  various  states 
can  be  attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  bricks  were  made  to  supply  special 
orders,  very  few  plants  carrying  them  in  stock. 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Virginia  led  in  value  of  products,  in  the  order  nained. 

Paving  hrick. — In  Holland,  brick  have  been  used  to 
pave  both  roads  and  city  streets  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  are  said  to  have  been  used  for  pavements 
in  Japan  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  In  the 
United  States  the  first  brick  pavement  on  a  roadway 
was  laid  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  in  1870,  and  in  1873 
the  city  adopted  it  for  certain  streets.  This  example 
was  followed  by  many  cities  of  the  central  west,  but 
Philadelphia,  in  1887,  was  the  first  large  city  to  use 
brick  for  paving.  The  first  patent  on  brick  for  pave- 
ments was  granted  R.  Wright,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
December  17,  1867. 

In  his  work,  "Clays  of  the  United  States,"  Prof. 
Heinrich  Ries  says: 

Most  of  the  bricks  of  this  class  are  made  from  fine  grained  ferru- 
ginous shales,  these  being  found  to  yield  the  best  results.  In  some 
cases  a  certain  quantity  of  low  grade  fire  clay  is  added — in  fact,  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  industry,  fire  clays  alone  were  considered 
necessary.  The  stiff  mud  method  is  now  preferred  by  most  paving 
brick  manufacturers  on  account  of  its  greater  capacity. 

The  great  increase  in  the  production  of  vitrified  pav- 
ing brick  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  growing  demand 
for  its  use,  and  of  the  high  state  of  perfection  attained 
in  its  manufacture.  In  value  of  products,  Ohio  ranks 
first,  Illinois  second,  Pennsylvania  third,  Kansas 
fourth,  and  West  Virginia  fifth.  These  five  states  pro- 
duced 70.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  the  product 
of  the  thirty-two  states  engaged  in  the  manufacture. 
The  average  value  per  thousand  for  the  United  States 
was  $10.14,  the  value  in  different  states  varying  from 
$35  in  California  and  South  Dakota  to  $7.79  in  Kansas. 

Fire  hrick. — As  the  name  imphes,  fire  brick  are 
used  where  mtense  heat  must  be  withstood,  as  in 
cupolas,  blast  and  glass  furnaces,  coke  ovens,  loco- 
motive fire  boxes,  etc.  The  utility  of  the  appliances 
just  mentioned  depends  largely,  if  not  altogether,  on 
construction  out  of  materials  which  will  stand  intense 
heat  without  fusing,  crackiilg,  or  yielding  in  any  way. 
In  value  of  products  Pennsylvania  leads.  Ohio  is  sec- 
ond in  rank,  New  Jersey  third,  Kentucky  fourth,  and 
Missouri  fifth.  These  five  states  produced  81.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  country.  The  average  value  per 
thousand  for  the  United  States  was  $17.32,  ranging 
from  $35  in  Montana  to  $9.33  in  West  Virginia. 
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A  new  fire  brick  made  from  ashes  has  been  produced 
by  a  :\Iichigan  firm.  The  ashes  are  united  l^y  a 
powerful  binder,  molded,  and  the  product  conveyed 
straight  to  the  drying  room.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
brick  are  ready  for  laymg  five  days  after  manufac- 
ture; that  they  have  been  tested  in  fire  and  water 
with  satisfactory  results;  and,  further,  that  the  prod- 
uct is  two-fifths  lighter  than  terra  cotta,  and  yet  stands 
considerable  crushing  force. 

Enameltd  briclc. — The  value  of  enameled  brick 
showed  an  increase  of  35.2  per  cent  during  the  half 
decade.  These  bricks  are  ornamental,  and  in  addition 
to  being  used  for  external  decoration  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  are  extensively  used  for  sanitary 
purposes,  their  glazed  and  vitreous  surfaces  render- 
ing them  waterproof  and  easy  to  clean.  As  the  sur- 
face of  the  brick  to  be  enameled  must  be  smooth  and 
free  from  sand,  pressed  and  fire  brick  are  most  often 
used.  Xew  Jersey  leads  in  value  of  products.  Illinois 
ranks  second,  Pennsylvania  third,  and  Kentucky 
fourth.  Missouri,  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  ilichigan  follow  in 
the  order  named.  Only  these  eight  states  reported 
enameled  brick  as  a  part  of  their  products,  the  industry 
beiog  comparatively  new  in  the  United  States. 

HoIIoic  iuilding  tile  and  Modes,  and  fireproof  hnck. — 
On  December  9,  1S56,  a  patent  was  issued  to  M.  and 
J.  H.  Buck  and  F.  A.  Cushman,  of  Lebanon,  X.  H.,  for 
a  machine  for  pressing  hoUow  building  brick  or  build- 
ing tile.  This  industry,  though  yet  in  its  infancy,  is 
rapidly  growing  in  importance,  as  the  product  is  essen- 
tial to  the  construction  of  modem  fireproof  buildings. 
Xo  separate  classification  has  yet  been  made  of  this 
product,  which  is  included  with  fireproofing  and  terra 
cotta  lumber. 

Possiblv  nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the 
demand  for  burnt  clay  products,  and  brought  more 
clearly  to  the  attention  of  the  pubUc  their  value  as  a 
fire  retardant,  than  the  recent  great  fires  in  Baltimore, 
Rochester,  and  San  Francisco.  Without  considering, 
however,  these  occasional  catastrophes,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  United  States  yearly  sustains  a  fire  loss  of 
§250,000,000,  a  sum  ahnost  double  the  combmed  value 
of  all  clay  products  manufactured  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  same  time  and  nearly  three  times  the  total 
value  of  all  the  brick,  fireproofing,  terra  cotta  lumber, 
hollow  building  blocks  or  tile,  and  roofing,  floor,  and 
encaustic  tile.  With  such  an  enormous  annual  prop- 
erty loss,  and  with  the  thinning  out  of  the  forests  of  the 
country,  it  is  reasonable  to  beheve  that  a  change  in 
building  methods  is  imminent,  and  that  the  new  era  of 
construction  will  be  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  burnt  clay  buildmg 
materials. 

It  is  clauned  that  the  annual  fire  loss  in  this  country 
during  the  past  five  years  amounted  to  about  82.50  per 
capita,  as  against  only  33  cents  per  capita  in  the  larger 
European  countries.     This  unsatisfactory  showing  for 


the  United  States  has  resulted  in  a  growing  demand 
for  a  fireproof  brick  that  can  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  moderate  priced  dwellings,  and  several  large 
plants  are  now  making  a  specialty  of  such  an  article. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1807 
a  patent  was  granted  by  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  to  E.  Jenks,  of  Canaan,  Conn.,  for  a  "fireproof 
brick  machine."  It  is  more  than  probable,  however, 
that  this  machine  was  a  contrivance  for  making  fire 
brick  rather  than  fireproof  brick  for  building  purposes, 
as  a  patent  for  making  fire  brick  was  issued  to  the  same 
person  on  April  17  of  the  same  year.  Some  time 
afterwards,  in  1823,  a  patent  for  making  fireproof 
brick  was  issued  to  T.  Caldwell,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

In  an  article  m  "Brick"  for  July,  1906,  :\Ir.  George  E. 
Walsh,  in  referring  to  fireproof  brick,  says: 

The  bricks  are  burned  at  a  temperature  so  high  that  a  modem 
conflagration  could  not  materially  injure  them.  Architects  have 
learned  to  depend  upon  them,  and  experience  has  demonstrated 
their  value  as  a  fire  retardant.  A  further  improvement  in  this 
direction  is  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  fireproof  bricks  with 
ornamental  facings.  The  ordinaiy  fireproof  brick  is  too  often  an 
ugly  thing.  It  does  not  look  well  in  solid  walls,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence architects  will  not  order  it  except  for  factories,  ware- 
houses, and  similar  buildings,  where  no  attempt  at  beauty  is  de- 
sirable.    *    *    * 

In  our  large  cities  brick  buildings  must  continue  to  be  built  to 
conform  to  the  building  laws,  but  in  the  country  and  in  small 
villages  and  towns  fi"ame  buildings  must  be  eventually  superseded 
by  the  brick,  stone,  and  concrete  houses.  This  is  imperative, 
both  as  a  matter  of  protection  from  fire  losses  and  as  a  result  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  lumber. 

It  is  estimated  by  ]\Ir.  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  In- 
ternational Society  of  State  and  Municipal  Building 
Commissioners  and  Inspectors,  that  of  the  14,000,000 
or  more  buildings  in  this  country  not  more  than  4,000 
are  moderately  fireproof  and  not  more  than  20  can  be 
called  anywhere  near  absolutely  fireproof . 

Draintile. — The  manufacture  of  draintile  also  dates 
back  to  early  ages,  and  many  instances  of  its  general 
use  by  the  ancients  have  been  found.  That  it  was 
used,  probably  in  a  crude  form,  by  the  early  settlers 
of  this  coiintry  can  not  be  doubted,  as  patents  were 
issued  for  its  improved  manufactiu-e  in  the  year  1800. 
On  account  of  the  various  sizes  of  draintile  manufac- 
tured, it  was  found  impossible  to  establish  a  unit  of 
measure  that  would  be  of  any  practical  value  in 
determining  the  quantity  made. 

The  four  states,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois, 
produced  86  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  drain- 
tile, as  compared  with  87  per  cent  in  1900.  The 
change  in  rank  of  these  states  since  1900  is  note- 
worthy. Iowa,  which  was  fourth  in  rank  in  1900, 
now  occupies  first  place,  with  23.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  draintile  manufactured  in  the  coun- 
try, changing  places  with  Illinois,  with  18.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  product  in  1905.     Indiana,  with  22.4  per 
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cent  of  the  total  product,  changed  places  with  Ohio, 
with  21.3  per  cent.  In  1905  compared  with  1900  there 
was  an  increase  of  50.8  per  cent  in  the  total  value  of 
this  product. 

Machinery. — An  interesting  feature  of  the  statistics 
of  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile  in  Table  17  is  the 
number  and  kinds  of  machines  and  kilns.  The  grind- 
ing and  the  tempering  machines  reported  separately 
are  of  course  detached,  the  combination  machines 
being  included  under  the  head  of  molding  machines. 
There  were  3,263  grinding  machines.  Of  these,  dis- 
integrators were  most  numerous,  although  the  num- 
ber in  use  decreased  502,  while  the  number  of  dry  pans 
increased  406.  Machines  used  in  tempering  the  clay 
numbered  3,927.  Ring  pits  decreased  556  and  wet 
pans  34,  while  pug  mills  increased  288. 

Of  molding  machines,  the  soft  mud  type  was  still 
in  most  general  use  in  1905,  although  showing  a  de- 
crease of  302  during  the  five  years,  while  the  stiff 
mud  type  increased  286.  The  number  of  dry  presses 
increased  99.  Shape  brick  power  presses,  hand 
presses,  sewer  pipe  presses,  and  tile  machines  showed 
great  decreases.  All  other  molding  machines,  con- 
sisting largely  of  combination  brick  and  tile  machines 
and  of  hand  molds,  showed  an  increase  of  2,227. 
Apparently  the  use  of  mold  sanders  has  decreased, 
there  being  918  less  in  use  in  1905  than  in  1900. 

At  the  census  of  1905  only  the  number  of  dryers 
using  artificial  heat  were  tabulated,  whereas  at  pre- 
vious censuses  racks  and  pallets  and  open  air  drying 
sheds  were  counted.  Of  the  1,110  dryers  reported, 
654  were  classified  as  steam,  176  hot  air,  122  waste 
heat,  and  158  direct  heat  and  other  kinds.  Penn- 
sylvania led  in  the  number  of  steam  dryers,  followed 
by  Ohio,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The 
greatest  number  of  hot  air  dryers  was  reported  by 
Pennsylvania,  followed  by  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana.  Ohio  led  in  waste  dryers,  followed  by 
Illinois  and  Pennsylvania;  and  Kansas  in  the  use  of 
gas  dryers,  having  almost  twice  the  total  of  the  other 
five  divisions  reporting — Indiana,  Indian  Territory, 
Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia.  In  the  use 
of  direct  heat  Illinois  and  Kansas  led,  each  reporting 
the  same  number. 

Kilns. — Of  the  17,124  kilns  in  operation  during  the 
year  covered  by  this  report,  4,208  were  clamps,  4,332 
round  down  draft,  1,936  rectangular,  40  muffle,  254 
continuous,  and  6,354  "all  other,"  including  tempo- 
rary kilns. 

POTTERY. 

The  following  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
industry  in  the  United  States  begins  with  the  earlj^ 
struggles  of  the  colonists,  rather  than  with  the  crude 
but  interesting  efforts  of  the  native  tribes  and  pre- 
historic races. 


In  his  work  on  American  pottery  Prof.  E.  A.  Barber 

says: 

The  potter's  art  was  probably  first  practiced  in  this  country  by  the 
earlier  emigrants  in  Virginia.  Numerous  small  potteries  sprang  up 
to  supply  the  modest  needs  of  the  simple-minded  inhabitants,  which 
furnished  coarse  earthenware  utensils  for  culinar-y  and  other  pur- 
poses. *  *  *  _  Previous  to  1649  there  were  a  number  of  small 
potters  in  Virginia  who  carried  on  a  thriving  business  in  the  com.' 
munities  in  which  they  operated ;  and  the  first  Dutch  settlers  in 
New  York  brought  with  them  a  practical  knowledge  of  pottery,  and 
are  said  to  have  made  a  ware  equal  in  quality  to  that  producetl  in 
the  ancient  town  of  Delft,  hardly  a  white  ware  but  such  as  could 
be  produced  from  the  natural  clays  which  abounded  in  the  country. 

It  is  recorded  that  a  white  ware  was  produced  at  a 
pottery  erected  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1685  by  the 
American  agents  of  Dr.  Daniel  Coxe,  of  London.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  likely  that  the  ware  made  at  this  pottery 
was  white,  general  opinion  being  that  it  was  yellow 
and  cream  colored,  as  at  that  time  no  other  ware  was 
known  except  the  porcelain  which  came  from  China, 
and  was  known  as  "china  ware."  Ordinary  house- 
hold pottery  and  ornamental  vases  for  flowers  were 
made  in  West  Whiteland,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  as  early 
as  1753 ;  a  pottery  and  glass  works  was  in  operation  in 
Germantown,  New  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  1760;  and  a  pot- 
ter}^ in  South  Carolina  in  1765.  Cream  colored  ware, 
both  plain  and  decorated  in  blue,  was  made  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1770. 

It  appears  however,  that  the  potteries  established 
before  the  Revolutionary  War  did  not  meet  with 
marked  success,  and  that  this  industry,  like  the  manu- 
facture of  brick,  did  not  assume  commercial  impor- 
tance until  after  that  war,  when  a  period  of  new  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  life  began.  About  this  time 
many  enterprises  were  launched,  including  a  number 
of  potteries.  About  1780  a  stoneware  pottery  was 
established  in  Norwalk,  Conn. ;  in  1791  John  Curtis 
was  making  a  good  quality  of  pottery  in  Philadelphia;, 
in  1793  John  and  William  Norton  established  in  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  a  pottery  for  the  manufacture  of  red 
earthenware;  and  in  1808  the  Columbian  Pottery  was 
making  queensware  in  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  appears  to  have  been  the  center  of  the 
pottery  industry  about  this  time,  and  it  was  in  this 
city  at  the  first  e.xhibit  of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1824 
that  Mr.  Abraham  Miller,  the  son  of  Andrew  Millar, 
who  conducted  a  pottery  in  Philadelphia  previous  to 
1791,  showed  some  specimens  of  his  art  that  were  com- 
mended by  the  judges  as  being  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
imported  articles  of  like  description.  His  exhibit 
included  "red  and  black  glazed  teapots,  coffeepots, 
and  other  articles  of  the  same  description;  also  a  sam- 
ple of  platinated  or  luster  pitchers,  with  a  specimen  of 
porcelain  and  white  ware."  It  is  said  that  some  excel- 
lent porcelain  was  produced  by  Mr.  Miller,  but  that 
little  attempt  was  made  to  develop  it  along  commer' 
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cial  lines,  probably  because  of  foreign  competition,  the 
tariff  not  having  at  that  time  been  adjusted  for  the 
full  protection  of  home  industries. 

In  1825  the  Jersey  Porcelain  and  Earthenware  Com- 
pany of  Jersey  City  was  incorporated,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  at  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  for  the  manufacture  of  ''the 
best  china  from  American  materials." 

To  IVIr.  Wilham  E.  Tucker,  of  Philadelphia,  probably 
belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  potter  to  supply  the 
home  market  with  porcelain.  In  lSi2.5,  after  several 
years  of  experimenting  with  American  clays,  he  estab- 
lished a  pottery  in  Philadelphia  "for  the  manufacture 
of  a  full  line  of  goods.''  He  seems  to  have  met  with 
man}'  disheartening  troubles,  as  sho^\Ti  in  a  paper  pre- 
pared in  1S68  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Tucker,  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  ' '  He  burned  kiln 
after  kiln,  with  very  poor  success.  The  glazing  would 
crack,  and  the  body  would  blister,  and,  besides,  we  dis- 
covered we  had  a  man  who  placed  the  ware  in  the  kiln 
who  was  employed  by  some  interested  parties  in  Eng- 
land to  impede  our  success.  ^lost  of  the  handles  were 
foimd  in  the  bottom  of  the  saggers  after  the  kilns  were 
burned.  We  could  not  account  for  it  until  a  deaf  and 
diunb  man  in  ovir  employment  detected  him  running 
his  knife  around  each  handle  as  he  placed  them  in  the 
kiln.  At  another  time  every  piece  of  the  china  had  to 
be  broken  before  it  could  be  taken  out  of  the  seggar. 
We  always  washed  the  round  O's,  the  article  in  which 
the  china  was  placed  in  the  kiln,  with  silex;  but  this 
man  had  washed  them  ^^^th  feldspar,  which,  of  course, 
melted  and  fastened  every  article  to  the  bottom." 

The  wares  produced  by  this  pottery  were  of  suffi- 
cient excellence  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  English 
potters.  Gen.  Hector  Tyndale  gives  the  following 
description:  "The  products  were  white  and  decorated 
table  and  tea  services,  and  decorative  wares.  The 
body  was  very  good,  being  hard,  dense,  tough,  and 
translucent,  quite  vitreous,  with  sharp  and  clear  ring, 
and  withstanding  great  and  rapid  changes  of  temper- 
ature. In  appearance  it  somewhat  resembled  the 
French  (Limoges)  porcelain  of  that  day,  and  in  dura- 
bihty  and  use,  that  of  Berlin,  and  quite  equal  to  either. 
The  glaze  was  good,  and  well  adapted  to  receive 
colors."  The  pottery,  however,  was  not  a  success  from 
a  financial  standpoint,  and  in  a  few  years  ceased  oper- 
ations. 

Among  the  other  potteries  erected  about  this  time 
should  be  mentioned  Nash's  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  estab- 
hshed  1819;  Perrine's  stoneware  works  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  1827;  John  Hancock's  yellow  ware  factory  in 
South  Amboy,  X.  J.,  1828;  Lewis's  queensware  and 
china  pottery  in  Louisville,  Ky.,   1829;  and  Homer 


&  Shirley's  flintware  works  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
1831. 

In  1830  an  appeal  for  aid  was  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Greater  protection  for  the  industry  was  asked, 
but  in  1833  Congress  passed  a  bill  generally  decreasing 
the  tariff  instead  of  increasing  it.  Although  discourag- 
ing to  the  manufacturer  of  the  higher  grade  wares,  the 
industry  on  the  whole  did  not  suffer  greatly,  and  the 
number  of  potteries  steadily  increased.  In  1837  the 
Indiana  Pottery  Company  was  established  in  Troy, 
Ind.,  and  two  years  subsequently,  the  first  pottery  in 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  was  erected  by  ^Ir.  James  Ben- 
nett, an  Englishman,  formerly  at  the  Indiana  pottery, 
and  by  Air.  Anthony  Kearns,  who  furnished  the  capitaL 
The  first  pottery  was  not  built  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  until 
1852,  when  Messrs.  Taylor,  Speeler,  and  Bloor  opened 
their  establishment. 

The  influence  of  the  tariff  on  the  industry  is  thus 
explaiued  by  Mr.  John  Moses:  "It  was  not,  indeed, 
until  the  first  real  protection  by  the  tariff  ever  accorded 
the  potteries  was  enacted,  as  a  war  measure,  that  the 
American  maker  fotind  himself  able  to  enter  the  field 
against  the  English  potter,  especially  in  the  two  staple 
liaes  of  white  granite  and  C.  G.  The  premium  on 
gold,  doubling,  as  it  did,  the  increased  duty,  gave  the 
potters  the  long  needed  opporttmity,  and  new  estab- 
lishments sprang  up  in  Trenton  during  the  decade 
succeediug  the  war."  ^ 

Prior  to  1890  the  clay  working  industries  were  not 
the  subject  of  a  special  Census  report,  being  included 
in  general  tables.  At  the  census  of  1850  no  division 
of  the  value  of  products  was  attempted  further  than 
as  follows:  Brick,  $6,610,731;  fire  brick,  $12,009; 
earthenware,  S100,556;  and  pottery,  $1,466,063.  In 
1860  the  value  of  products  was  reported  as  follows; 
Brick,  $10,253,734;  fire  brick,  $493,400;  draintile, 
.5516,013;  terra  cotta  ware,  $18,000;  pottery  and  stone- 
ware, $2,463,681;  and  porcelain  ware,  $243,000.  In 
1870  brick  was  reported  to  the  value  of  $29,028,359; 
drainpipe,  $1,294,256;  and  stone  and  earthenware, 
$6,045,536.  At  the  census  of  1880  the  value  of  clay 
products  was  reported  as  follows:  Brick  and  tile, 
832,833,587;  stone  and  earthenware,  $7,942,729;  drain 
and  sewer  pipe,  8480,261;  and  terra  cotta  ware, 
8554,343.  At  the  census  of  1890,  for  the  first  time, 
the  report  was  commensurate  with  the  importance  of 
the  industry. 

Table  17  is  a  detailed  summary  of  the  statistics  for 
the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile,  for  1905,  by  states 
and  territories. 

Table  18  is  a  detailed  summary  for  the  manufacture 
of  pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay  products,  for 
1905,  by  states  and  territories. 

1  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce,  page  290. 
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Table  17.— BRICK  AND  TILE— DETAILED  SUMMARY, 


Number  of  establisliinents 

Capital: 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Macliinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. ; 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries , 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. 
Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. . 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  lb  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages *. 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  em- 
ployed during  each  month:  2 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

■  February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March ^ 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  sundry 
expenses  not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Total  cost 

Clay  purchased — 

Tons 

Cost 

Coal,  used  as  an  ingredient — 

Tons 

Cost ;;;;; 

Sand- 
Tons 

Cost 

Lime — 

Tons 

Cost , 

Manganese — 

J  'ounds 

Cost 

Salt- 
Tons  

Cost 

Fuel :;::;:; 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 


United  States. 


4,634 

$119,956,959 
$27, 752, 437 
$25, 622, 601 
$33,295,324 
$33, 386,  597 
5,295 


$3, 630, 474 

903 
$1,160,404 

2,787 
$2,370,070 


$2,299,093 

179 
$70, 977 

115, 090 

66, 940 

66,021 

$28,646,005 

64, 612 
$28, 406, 967 


Alabama. 


$8, 666 

1,373 
$230, 382 


25, 431 
26,030 
36,713 
61,240 
87, 356 
94, 667 
96, 692 
94, 903 
88,987 
74,865 
51, 514 
37,057 

307 

346 

676 

1,328 

2,094 

2,314 

2,375 

2,292 

2,053 

1,643 

778 

471 

$6,969,161 
$395, 405 
$503, 961 

$5,775,935 

$293, 870 

$16, 316,  499 

986, 749 
$476,288 

76,  418 
$141,  301 

322,824 
$247, 241 

13, 141 
$78,313 

4, 665, 625 
$50, 880 

2,348 

$10, 603 

$13, 683, 834 

$46, 126 

S6B5,  427 

$678, 921 

$538,  605 


63 

$1,033,277 
$123,348 
$178,760 
$396, 260 
$334, 929 


74 
$71,874 


$21, 805 

57 
$60, 069 

64 
$48,  669 

3 

$1,  410 

1,768 

1,009 

1,044 

$301,224 

956 
$288, 756 

2 
$220 

86 
$12, 248 


690 

648 

795 

1,015 

1,103 

1,139 

1,227 

1,234 

1, 143 

1,004 

859 

716 

44 
54 
63 
107 
122 
127 
111 
104 
89 
103 
63 
45 

$76,  446 
$4, 190 
$4, 677 

$65, 162 

$2,  416 

$204,026 

4.136 
$4, 136 


Arizona. 


4,981 
$2, 866 


294 
$1, 802 


1 

S2 
$180, 001 


$7, 647 
$6, 169 
$1,614 


$79, 428 
$9, 900 
$12, 820 
$27, 958 
$28, 750 
6 


52 

42 

30 

$20, 380 

30 
$20, 380 


Arkansas. 


SIO,  969 


.5437 
$10,  622 


$16, 476 


460 
$5,980 


$144, 526 
$170, 90S 
$296, 083 
$331, 376 


S37,  526 


$10, 350 

28 
$27, 175 

27 

$26, 676 

1 
$600 

1,045 

614 

625 

$186, 308 

608 
$183, 779 


California. 


$3,928,601 
$1,213,960 

$776, 606 
$1, 030, 159 

$907, 876 


101 
$101,948 

30 
$36,916 

71 
$66, 033 

68 
$64, 653 


$1,480 

2,174 

1,188 

1,357 

$825, 346 

1,342 
$821, 075 


Colorado. 


17 

S2,  629 


224 
230 
319 
681 
661 
716 
723 
091 
664 
640 
437 
320 


19 
27 
16 
27 
27 
27 
22 
14 
7 

$89,912 

$962 

$4, 660 

$82,240 

$2, 060 

$196, 643 

3,350 
$1, 190 

1 

$2 

1,993 
$1, 928 

650 
$3, 696 


$415 
$419 


$180, 725 

$910 

$6,097 

$1,795 

$300 


15 
$4,271 


813 
867 
891 
1,317 
1,597 
1,634 
1.747 
1,817 
1,691 
1,460 
1,167 
1,113 


12 
13 
18 
20 
23 
23 
19 
14 
11 
10 

$210, 795 

$2, 739 

$11,387 

$179,080 

$17, 689 

$334, 617 

21, 455 
$19,930 

126 

$630 

3,501 
$9,168 

728 
$7, 634 


1  Includes  2  establishments  in  Rhode  Island. 

•  The  average  nimiber  of  women  16  years  and  over  employed  during  each  month  is 


3 

$31 
$268,811 
$9, 626 
$8, 975 
$4, 326 
$6,687 


63 

$1,036,834 
$227,080 
$144, 098 
$342, 222 
$322,  434 
62 

33 
$39,  400 

6 
$8,600 

28 
$30,800 

26 
$29, 900 

2 
$900 

927 

696 

496 

$322,236 


$318,  497 


Connecticut.' 


11 
$3, 738 


227 
222 
265 
341 
710 
773 
777 
752 
723 
520 
289 
209 


$67, 349 
$2,910 
$7, 329 

$60,  560 

$6, 650 

$164,  498 

6, 464 
$6, 149 

6,781 
$11, 626 

7,260 
$3,863 

eo 

$400 

155,026 
$1, 982 

15 
$205 
$132, 562 
$1, 856 
$2, 973 
$2, 794 
$1,098 


34 

$1,889,862 
$614, 465 
$411,963 
$326, 123 
$637, 311 
34 

63 
$64,429 


$14, 300 

55 
$50, 129 

60 
$47,979 

5 
$2,150 

1,802 

412 

1,041 

$475,205 

1,031 
$471,921 


$1, 934 

4 
$1,350 


294 

299 

401 

963 

1,441 

1,641 

1,660 

1,619 

1,600 

1,349 

835 

380 


3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
6 
4 
4 

$111,226 
$8,  336 
$8,843 
$94, 048 


$198, 159 

2,400 
$1,160 

4,661 
$8,684 

7,990 
$4,050 


$173, 166 

$360 

$5,  495 

$4,160 

$1,105 


not  shown  in  the  table  on  account  of  the  small  number  reported. 


CLAY  PRODUCTS. 
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BY  STATES  AND  TI^RRITORIES:  1905. 


Delaware. 


21 

$272,325 
828,105 
S43,  72.5 
$51,450 

$149,045 
24 

13 
$12,  SIC 

6 
$6,000 


$6,S40 
$6,S40 


District  of 
Coluinhia. 


Florida. 


Georgia. 


Idaho. 


Illinois. 


421 

130 

209 

$85,941 

207 
$85. -^7 


2 
$5M 


50 
50 

^o 
2.5.'5 
343 
Sot 
327 
331 
287 
231 
106 

62 


$32,  .511 
$l,.j95  . 
«39 
$30,477 


$26,485 


$710 


3 

$3 


376 
$426 


$23,942 

S245' 
$830 
$329  : 


$422,235 

$133, 750 

$51,200 

$76,452 

$160,833 


S10.11S4 


1 
S2.400 


S7.684  1 


$7,164  I 


14 

$341,857 
$30,300 
$99,455 

$138,116 

$73,986 

15 

19 
$17,220 

5 

$5,800 

14 
$11,420 

14 

$11,420 


59 

$1, 813, 942 
$457,417 
$206, 266 
$638,356 
$511,903 
77 


$91,565 

31 
$40,550 

68 
$51,015 

68 
$51,015 


1 


S.52.1 
44li 


$90,528  I 
246 


:r.2 

425 

$108,  rm 


418 
$107, 810 


2,454 

1,252 

1,446 

$350,194 

1,361 
$H0,  S95 


11 
SI, 151 


.54 
43 
112 
304 
367 
405 
407 
S^T 
373 
276 
135 


$20,S26 
S302 
$1,319 
$8,208  I 

$10,997  i 

$46,218 


465 
$460 


$44,827 


7  i 
.S7.S8 


472 
469 
469 
465 
467 
430 
368 
372 


$19,439 


$18,  461 


$64,919 


3,500 
$487 


1.1.50 
S8. 900 


S46.408 


So 
89,299 


768 
799 
1,121 
1,546 
l,8fll 
1,819 
1, 757 
1,670 
1,569 
1,448 
1,130 
904 

25 
24 
50 
103 
120 
130 
126 
122 
115 
102 
70 
33 

$167,608 
$3,087 
86,161 

$109,210 

$49,160 

$365,069 

1,666 
$925 


175 
$175 


$911 


81.851 
$7,273 


S.32 1.0.32 

.8450 

$17,888 

$2,849 

821,750 


19 

$91,257 
$15,000 
$15,960 
$24, 130 
$36,167 
21 

2 
$2,900 


2 
52,900 


2 
$2,900 


189 
117 


$44,891 


71 
$44,480 


1 
$411 


3 

4 

4 

47 

106 

183 

171 

119 

112 

67 

29 

7 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$8,762 

S.50 

8653 

$4,959 

$3,200 

$27, 415 


7 

869 

$22,683 

82, 4C0 

8398 

51,885 


Indian 
Territory. 


Indiana. 


Iowa. 


435 

$12,988,263 
$2,620,265 
$3,541,648 
$3,880,412 
$2,945,938 
509 

303 
$349,815 

58 
$99,139 

245 
$250,  706 

233 
$243,351 

12 
87,355 

8.867 

4.008 

5,463 

$3,062,436 

6,388 
$3, 038, 348 

1 
$162 

74 
813, 926 


1,937 
1,814 
2,961 
5,322 
7,080 
7,600 
7,643 
7,558 
7,420 
6,602 
4,881 
3,838 

10 

15 

35 

61 

109 

127 

127 

128 

104 

78 

50 

44 

$831,309 
835, 375 
$.38,566 

$753,004 

$4,364  ; 

$1,705,475 

93,926 
$40, 208 

14,093 
$29,058 

7,481 
$8,063 

1 
$13  ( 

144, 177 
$1,472 

44 

$285 

$1,506,416 

$1,712 

858, 107 

$34,773 

$25, 378 


27 

$410, 536 

$11,850 

$110,  781 

$238,.Siil 

$49,044 

27 

17 
$19,540 

3 
$3,390 

14 
$16, 160 

14 
816, 150 


501 

294 

217 

$104, 219 

216 
$104,069 


1 
$150 


84 
116 
162 
233 
334 
350 
338 
250 
237 
189 
170 
129 


2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 

$23,176 

$565 

$1,602 

$21, 109 


$51,461 

106 
8105 


$105 


6 

$95 

845,  877 


$3,739 
$1,540 


392 

85,448,696 
8909,382 
$1,414,403 
$1,008,115 
81,516,796 


176 
$172,324 

46 
$55,487 

131 
8116,837 

128 
8114, 817 

3 

82,020 

6,916 

3,237 

3,336 

81,402,860 

3,272 
$1,393,4.50 

1 
$121 

62 
$9,279 


1,371 
1,331 
1,828 
3,115 
4,39B 
4,756 
4,972 
4,933 
4,643 
3,795 
2,408 
1,716 


2 

49 

106 

117 

131 

128 

111 

71 

23 

6 

$328,430 

89,764 

827, 322 

$282,534 

$8,810 


143, 101 
$52,050' 

1,351 
82, 166 

13,806 
$16, 062 

1,242 
$6,948 

92,000 
$930 

291 
81,295 
$695,464 
$1,211 
$27, 116 
$72,989 
$105, 658 


302 

$4,800,594 
$806, 217 
$1,430,012 
81,397,790 
81,166,575 
366 

155 
$145,664 

43 
851,273 

112 
$94, 291 

107 
$92, 414 

5 
$1, 877 

4,693 

2,416 

2,633 

$1,241,696 

2,691 
$1,234,940 

1 

8146 

41 
$6,610 


729 
780 
1,201 
•2,461 
3,668 
3,963 
4,014 
4,016 
3,807 
3,188 
2,078 
1,287 


10 
36 
66 
80 
76 
72 
69 
38 
21 
10 

$297,636 
813,276 
$20,466 

$259,737 

$4,158 

8838, 139 

38,907 
$20, 741 

69 
$156 

11,400 
86,643 

862 
$3,426 

200 

82 

187 
$1,123 
8725,506 
8600 
820, 625 
$37,678 
821,739 


65 

$3,473,415 
$541,689 
$448, 119 

$1,623,719 

$859,888 

66 

109 
$117,212 

29 
$37,345 

80 
$79,867 

71 
$75, 307 

9 

$4,560 

2,443 

1,362 

1.800 

$840,679 

1,794 
$839,623 


6 
$1, 056 


1,401 
1,414 
1,671 
1,816 
1,870 
1,948 
1,906 
2,023 
2,034 
1,964 
1,SU2 
1,680 

2 
2 
6 


9 

46 

10 

47 

9 

48 

49 

6 

.50 

2 

51 

$169,856 

52 

$11, 124 

53 

$21,642 

54 

$125,  208 

65 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
33 

24 
26 


27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 


39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
45 


$11,881 
$444,161 


56 

57 


115, 412  58 

$38,220  ;  59 

4  1  60 

$9  ,  61 


6,262 
82,834 

205 
$1,640 


$349, 291 


$21,158 
$17,433 
$13,576 


62 
63 


64 
65 


66 
67 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


900 


MANUFACTURES. 

Table  17.— BRICK  AND  TILE— DETAILED  SUMMARY, 


Products: 

Aggregate  value 

Brick- 
Total— 

Thousands . .' 

Value 

Common — 

Thousands 

Value , 

Sand-lime — 

Thousands 

Value 

Red  front  (both  pressed  and  wire  cutj — 

Thousands 

Value 

Fancy  colored  Iront  (all  except  red  Iront)— 

Thousands 

Value 

Onia.mental  shaped  (all  not  plain  rectan- 
gular)— 

Thousands 

Value 

Vitrified  paving — 

Thousands 

Value 

Fire  brick — 

Thousands 

Value 

Enameled  brick — 

Thousands 

Value 

Draintile 

All  other  products 

Power: 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Total  horsepower 

Owned — 
Engines — 
Steam — 

Numier 

Horsepower 

Gas  or  gasoline- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Water  wheels — 

Numfcer 

Horsepower 

Water  motors — 

Num  1  er 

Horsepower 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Other  power,  horsepower 

Rented- 

Electric  motors- 
Number  

Horsepower 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 

Machinery: 

Clay  grinding  machines — 

Disintegrators 

Dry  pans 

All  other 

Clay  tempering  machines — 

Ring  pits 

Pug  mills 

Wet  pans 

All  other 

Molding  machines — 

Soft  mud 

Stiff  mud 

Dry  presses 

Shape  brick  power  presses 

Hand  presses 

Sewer  pipe  presses 

Tile  machines 

All  other 

Mol  d  Sanders 

Kilns- 
Clamp  

Down  draft — 

Round 

Rectangular 

MiiiTie ;;; 

Continuous 

All  other ][[ 

Other  machinery — 

Dryers 

All  other " 

Idle  machinery _ 


United  States. 


$71,152,062 


9, 872,  429 
S64, 476, 199 

8,551,463 
$50, 438, 486 

86, 450 
$659,157 

358, 518 
$3,432,815 

195, 895 
$2,693,842 


25, 720 
$487, 589 

640, 469 
$6, 610, 134 

9,719 
$180,795 

4,195 

$73, 381 

84,990,672 

$1,685,191 

3,476 
255,832 


4,113 
246,200 

222 
6,245 

16  I 
457 

1 
1 


470 

481 


85 

2,666 

412 

160 


1,531 

1,002 

730 

1,269 

2,368 

118 

172 

2,381 

1,574 

533 

329 

746 

24 

895 

2,662 

1,191 

4,208 

4,332 

1,936 

40 

254 

"6,354 

1,110 

1,740 

645 


Alabama. 


$846, 866 


141,414 
$839,776 

133, 605 
$761, 369 

1,696 
$14,967 

355 

$2, 900 


Arizona. 


5 
$110 

0,753 
$70,  430 


$217 
$6,873 

56 
3,360 


61 
:,341 


2 
37 

5 

136 

74 
14 


$45,881 


6,280 
$46, 881 

3,680 
S26, 630 

2,600 
$19, 351 


Arkansas 


$792, 426 


109, 655 
$791,702 

101,899 
$730,962 

5,962 
$46, 940 

1,550 
$10, 625 


2 
143 


1 
125 


California. 


$1, 916, 561 


265, 504 
$1, 833, 945 

257, 108 
$1,728,530 

3,817 
$35, 426 

^         i,  538 
$69, 140 


1 
$10 


Colorado. 


.244 
83,175 


S.500 
$224 


31 

1,861 


36 
1,841 


$27, 716 
$53,901 

52 
6,067 


60 


7 
113 


75 


2 
10 


11 
290 


19 
115 

19 
19 
13 


$817, 019 


108, 428 
$808,716 

79, 318 
$496,906 

4,000 
$64,000 

21, 471 
$184, 694 

2,997 
$51,276 


77 
$3, 361 

81 
$729 

484 
$7, 761 


$3,780 
$4,623 

33 
2,192 


32 
2,081 


Coimectieut. 


3 
111 


'  Includes  temporary  kilns. 


$1,081,147 


184,675 
11,074,647 

179, 175 
$995, 147 


2,600 
S37, 600 


3,000 
$42,000 


$6,500 

31 
8,254 


46 
3,199 


174 

1 

4 

1 


CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

BY  STATES  AKD  TERRITORIES:  190.5-Continued. 
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Delaware. 

District  of 
Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indian 
Territory. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

$205,236 

23,970 
$198,636 

22,735 
$183, 186 

$185, 748 

24,489 
$185,748 

24,414 
$184,948 

$236,634 

40.312 
$233,322 

34,712 
$197,222 

5,600 
$36,100 

$1,337,372 

255,436 
$1,334,372 

247,978 
$1,263,158 

$112, 770 

13,618 
$112,770 

12,995 
$98,000 

$7,546,409 

1,141,316 
$6,646,516 

989,5-19 
$5,143,531 

$248,931 

35,577 
$222,548 

33,256 
$190,678 

$3,818,238 

395,919 
$2,618,366 

307, 151 
$1,825,758 

11,000 
$67,000 

29,493 
$217,912 

500 
$3,500 

117 
$1,167 

47,608 
$512,529 

50 
S50U 

$3,361,776 

256, 147 
$1,873,775 

212,801 
$1,465,907 

$1,907,343 

330,736 
$1,859,908 

215,651 
$938,  &58 

800 
$5,600 

13,211 

$115, 697 

7,646 
$67,975 

3,210 
$29,010 

90,162 
$702, 277 

.56 
$491 

75 

76 

77 

78 
79 

80 

1.2.30 
.S15.4.MI 

25 
$375 

7,368 
$70,494 

90 

S72U 

110 
$1,650 

154 
$3,850 

300 
$7,500 

59 
$1,  770 

36,690 
$363,280 

12,504 
$171,949 

873 
$23,906 

101,617 
$942,766 

83 

SI,  084 

1,425 
$16,150 



7,256 
$67,106 

855 
$12,481 

358 
$3,472 

34,177 
$316,409 

81 

82 
83 

85 

86 
87 

88 
89 

90 
91 

.71 

800 
$8,400 

50 
$700 

46 
$620 

1 

700 

$8,400 

$1,299,766 

$188,235 

22.5 
14,645 

249 
14,463 

12 

146 

qo 

\ 

93 

$6,600 

S2, 797 
$515 

14 
903 

17 
863 

1 
40 

SI. 000 
S2,000 

57 
5,479 

79 
5,453 

1 
6 

$871,421 
$28,472 

312 
28,122 

449 
27,317 

16 

247 

$1,175,809 
$24,063 

316 
15,896 

339 
15,106 

27 

679 

$6,033 
$41,402 

55 
7,240 

81 
6,934 

.   5 
30b 

94 

$26,383 

17 
1,805 

24 
1,805 

95 

9 
479 

10 
479 

770 

8 
770 

3 

147 

2 
47 

96 
97 

98 
99 

im 

in? 

1 

ira 

1          

1 
1 

104 

105 

[ 

1 

9 

63 

342 

5 
135 

IS 



106 

:::::;:;:::::.-::::::::      "■■::^ 

107 

10 

1 

100 

4 

2 
32 

108 

1 
20 

1 
100 

109 

110 

111 

112 

3 

9 

3 

6 

34 
35 

1 
1 

.  118 
86 
41 

61 
138 

35 

130 
167 
42 
35 
33 
1 
112 
175 
30 

267 

722 
185 

4i' 

927 

87 
76 
39 

5 
12 
3 

4 
10 
1 

1 

6 
8 
9 
1 
2 

141 
58 
63 

142 

111 

2 

16 

126 
65 
17 
15 
33 
11 
206 
223 
78 

310 

438 

104 

1 

9 

158 

73 

332 

30 

58 
67 
63 

60 
151 

2 

10 

91 

120 

21 

15 

27 

2 

109 

88 

7 

98 

542 
77 
2 
14 

107 

83 

273 

30 

11 
62 
3 

7 
47 
3 
2 

14 
38 
37 
10 
20 

113 
114 

116 

6 
13 

7 

8 

118 

6 

117 
118 

1 
3 

1 

10 

51 

2 

1 

22 

11 
5 

119 

1 
10 
3 
2 
2 

120 

1 

121 
122 

123 

2 

1 

124 
12,5 

2 

9 

3 

10 

2 
12 

6' 

7 

2 
9 
5 

2 
16 
2 

130 

13 

26 

2 

112 

85 
3 
19 

5 
29 
2 

173 

50 
64 

1 
12 

126 

17 
4 

11 

1 

i 
1 

3 

8 

2 

10 

3 
6 

27' 

1 
3 

24 

12/ 
1?8 

29 

10 
2 

36' 

7 
5 
2 

129 
130 

6 

131 
132 
133 

25 

2 
3 
4 

20 

2 
1 
5 

51  !  135 

383  1  136 

17     137 

902 


MANUFACTURES. 
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Kentucky, 


Louisiana. 


Maryland. 


Massachu- 
setts. 


Michigan. 


Minnesota. 


58 
59 

60 
61 

62 
63 

64 
65 

66 
67 

68 
69 
70 
7J 

72 
73 
74 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital: 

Total 

Land , 

Buildings , 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries ,  .• 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. 
Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. . 

Average  number , 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 


Women  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 


$1,662,656 
$300, 844 
$228, 318 
$.573,  347 
$460, 147 
96 

07 
$47, 694 

24 
$19, 220 

43 

$28,  474 

42 
$27, 874 

1 
$600 

2,183 

1,086 

1,114 

S362, 138 

1,077 
3358,072 


Children  under  16  years — 
Average  number 


Average  number  of  wage-«amers,  including  pieceworkers,  em- 
ployed during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February ', 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October '. 

November „. 

December 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  sundry 
expenses  not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work , 

Materials  used: 

Total  cost , 

Clay  purchased — 

Tons 

Cost 

Coal,  used  as  an  ingredient — 

Tons 

Cost 

Sand- 
Tons 

Cost 

Lime — 

Tons 

Cost 

Manganese — 

Founds 

Cost 

Salt- 
Tons  

Cost 

Fuel :; 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 


37 
$4, 066 


327 

324 

616 

1,048 

1,497 

1,693 

1,777 

1,757 

1,494 

1,223 

744 

424 

5 
5 
12 
38 
59 
64 
75 
70 
65 
46 
11 
4 

$109,  381 

S2, 231 

.$6, 465 

$95, 345 

$5, 350 

$175, 092 

18,  270 
$13, 164 

33 
$50 

6,518 
$4,  668 

260 
$845 


$145,502 

$126 

$5,  .595 

$3, 965 

$1,  778 


62 

$1,343,017 
$316, 630 
$312, 373 
$385, 712 
$328,  302 
68 

65 
$50, 541 

11 
$8,760 

54 
$41,781 

52 
$41,021 

2 
$760 

1,865 

655 

1,027 

$398,784 


$390, 276 


45 
$8,508 


383 

520 

863 

1,157 

1,282 

1,343 

1,384 

1,366 

1,282 

1,051 

716 

447 

15 
17 
41 
56 
66 
70 
73 
68 
68 
45 
18 
14 

$101,596 

$7,599 

$7,564 

$86,  358 

$75 

$209, 662 


24 

$72 


695 
$765 


62 
$316 


1 

$5 

$189,  817 


$13,084 

$5,328 

$275 


66 

$599,015 
$109, 170 
$130, 075 
$108, 740 
$251, 030 


18 
$12, 881 

5 
$4,280 

13 
$8,  COl 

12 
$8, 265 

1 
$336 

786 

418 

330 

$164, 719 

328 
$164, 172 

1 
$437 

1 
$110 


22 

10 

20 

119 

581 


683 
619 
307 
145 
40 


$21,721 
$1,852 
$4, 035 

$15,134 

$700 

$117,500 

8,251 
$3,773 


6,138 
$3,918 


$103, 016 

$637 

$1,618 

$4, 638 


50 

$5,336,963 
$2,210,387 
$1,381,138 
$1, 137, 322 
$608, 116 
50 

76 

$77, 798 

23 
$44, 165 

53 
$33,  633 


$32, 801 

3 
$832 

2,461 

904 

1,464 

$534,002 

1,  458 
$533, 152 


$850 


549 

539 

827 

1,439 

1,988 

2,097 

2,184 

2,039 

2,002 

1,663 

1,237 

932 


7 
7 
10 
10 
11 
10 
12 
4 
1 

$85, 163 

$3,974 

$10, 981 


$6,820 

$227, 140 

6,850 
$3, 463 

169 
$609 

5,013 
87,001 

39 
$166 

2,500 
$25 


$206, 352 


$6, 144 

$2, 607 

$783 


64 

$2,  460, 983 
$671,  413 
$686, 236 
$386,763 
$816, 571 
63 

47 
$41,  372 

3 

$8, 200 

44 
$33,  172 

43 
$33,028 

1 
$144 

2,326 

866 

1,098 

$495, 759 

1,096 
$495,069 

1 
$400 


274 

274 

341 

892 

1,766 

2,050 

2,100 

1,915 

1,636 

1,064 

549 

291 


$112,412 

$4,  334 
$19,791 
$87, 876 

$391 

$329, 805 

6, 193 
$5,010 

1,207 
$2, 590 

8,362 
$5,351 


5,000 
$150 


$306, 871 


$6, 897 
$1,754 
$1, 182 


169 

$2, 181, 805 
$480,072 
$393, 473 
$728, 236 
$580, 024 
206 


$73, 222 

26 
$25,203 

63 
$48, 019 

60 
$47,019 

3 
$1,000 

2,943 

1,546 

1,436 

$650,  640 

1,406 
$644, 186 

3 

$930 

27 
$5,524 


493 

477 

570 

1,108 

2,218 

2,482 

2,484 

2,365 

2,065 

1,393 

719 

508 


$134, 796 
$12, 106 
$11,984 
$91,932 

$18,774 

$425,142 

38,085 
$8,094 

329 
$795 

8,243 
$6,058 

1,846 
$8,185 

50,000 
$405 


$366,  361 

$800 

$9, 567 

$12, 828 

$12,059 


101 

$1,688, 273 
$443, 233 
$405, 429 
$318, 774 
$520, 837 
132 

62 

$42, 781 


$13,250 

43 
$29, 531 

39 
$27,531 

4 
$2,000 

2,382 

1,070 

993 

$466, 478 

974 
$462, 373 

3 

$630 

16 
$3,475 


127 

128 

215 

647 

1,645 

2,053 

2,090 

1,980 

1,456 

909 

346 

192 

2 

2 

2 

7 

35 

40 

37 

34 

23 

S 

1 

1 

$94,822 

$525 

$8,238 

$73, 036 

$13,023 

$290, 302 

346 
$757 

147 
$464 

1,557 
$1,956 

500 
$4,000 

130,000 
$1, 300 

2 

$19 

$262,959 

$760 

$5,831 

$8,702 

$3,654 


CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES;  1905— Continued. 


903 


Mississippi. 


Missouri. 


Montana. 


Nebraska 


New  Hamp- 
shire. 


New  Jersey.    ,   New  Mexico.   '      New  Yorlc. 


North  Caro- 
lin.i. 


$846,508 
$136,084 
$204, 449 
$279,  b90 
$226,285 


63 

$44,895 


$5,400 

56 
$39, 495 

55  I 
$38,995  I 

ll 
$500  j 

i.r,4.i 

1.053 
903  j 
$271,806 

Sol 
$259,044 


$12, 75S 


202 

1,  lb.5 

221 

l,ls3 

515 

1,654 

903 

2.206 

1,081 

2.6.5.5 

1,202 

2.S3.5 

1,223 

2.sti8 

1,294 

2. 9.55 

1,161 

2,894 

1,037 

2,  .54.5 

728 

2,181 

405 

1,650 

28 
29 
61 
80 
93 
100 
93 
96 
91 
85 
70 
38 

$43,095 

$.522 

$5,339 

$35,525 

$1,689 

$177,423 

25,685 
$21,264 

10 
$10 

3,759 
$3,928 

56 
$513 


$140,770 

$710 

$5,135 

$4,581 

$512 


162 

$7,457,911 
$1,431,111 
$559,  .552 
$1,898,997 
$3,668,251 
181 

161 
$179,025 

41 
$63,576 

120 
$115,  449 

1 

112 
$111,419 


8  L 
$4,030  '. 


3.820  I 

2.  riNi 


S1,11S.  t!« 


2.  233  ; 
Sl.uyb.o21  I 


104 
$22,  lb9 


27 
30 
47 
98 
147 
147 
164 
169 
161 
134 
85  ' 
39 

$357,546 

$9,848 

$28,133 

$297,539 

$22,026 

$668,876 

13, 152 
$14,234 

1,912 
$2,025 

2,253 
$3,183 


.594, 645 
$6,518 

20 

$130 

$579, 675 


$16,027 
$39,865 
$7, 219 


14 

$240, 100 

$101,300 

$26,800 

$47, 450 

$64, 550 

13 


$13,400 


1 
$3..«) 


$9.!~    1 

Sy.  Hxi 


187 

97 

S7l.,665 

93 

S7b,  020 


$13,788 

$410 

$1, 491 

$8,387 

$3.  .500 

$38,069 

1,000 
$1,000 


3,820 
$3,527 


36 

$576 

$25, 593 

$1,500 

$873 

$3,000 

$2,000 


$1,565,889 
$205,  424 
$421,668 
$313,868 
$024,929 
129 

50 
$40, 873 

13 

$9, 220 


$31,033  I 

36 
$30,153 

1 
$1,500 

1,758 

628 

905 

$471,425 


4 
17  I 
39 
48 
46 
45 
38 
25 

2 


$61,343 
$1,310 

$6,677 
$53,056 

$300 

$277, 174 

1,461 
$1,609 

2,878 
$8,640 

2,139 
$1,828 

266 
$400 

125,850 
$2,517 

54 

$408 

$248, 103 


$10, 251 

$2,934 

$484 


$73,005 
$18, 150 
$4,100 
$23,535 
$27, 220 


1 
$3,000 


$3,000 

1 
$3,000 


41 

21 

$15,  816 


882 

21 

$466,285 

S15.816 

1 

S210 

22 

$4,930 
219 

•>'>■; 

3H0 

(-I2S 

1.401 

14 

1,.529 

0/ 

1,463 

37 

1,388 

49 

1,257 

40 

977 

25 

534 

5 

281 

0 

$2,697 
$163 
$202 

$2, 332 


$6,263 


50 
S50 


25 

S25 


$4,990 

$1. 12.5 

$75 


36 

S932, 579 
$1413,042 
$141,454 
$285, 214 
$359, 869 
32 

19 
$18, 739 

3 

$6,400 

16 
$12,339 

16 
512,339 


1.145 
364 


S228. 979 


524 
$228, 493 


1 
$305 


2 

$181 


1.33 
S7 
117 


982 
948 
985 
887 
572 
228 
142 


4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
1 
1 

.531.287 

.?2:o 

$3,817  , 
$44,9.50 

$2,250  I 

S131.U8 

3,324 
$1, 119 


2,770 
8913 


$142,  484 


.?3.  606 

S933 

S2,063 


63 

$3,040,470 
$714, 337 
$669, 638 
$799,328 
$957, 167 
73 

70 
$67,974 

14 
$22,400 

56 
$45,674 

51 
$42,807 


$2, 767 

3,278 

967 

1,947 

$784, 202 

1,929 
$778,425- 

4 
$858 

23 
$4, 919 


533 
557 
874 
1,709 
2,396 
2,705 
2,849 
2,987 
2,959 
2,692 
1,758 
1,121 

1 
1 
1 
33 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
37 

1 

$144,  401 
Sll,600 
$12, 848 

$118,567 

$1,386 

$336,988  I 

61,821 
$19,364 

7,516 
$11,394 

11,232  i 
$8,523 

625 
$2,906  1 

176,000 
$1,869 

1,074 

$3,6.50 

$256, 779 

$897 

$7, 306 

$17,424 

$6,886 


10 

$41,700 
82,  650 
$3,900 
$13, 100 
$22,050 
•  11 

4 
$3,600 

2 
$3,000 


$600 


2 
$600 


192 

$10,9.54,096 
$4,027,416 
$1, 869, 826 
$2, 422, 524 
$2, 634, 330 
213 

243 
$281,  207 

70 
$127,  296 

167 
$153,911 

153 
$149, 195  ; 

12 

$4,716 


$1,613 


$1,768 
$180 
$346 

$1,242 


S15,  f-lSli 


S474 
SI, 145 


24 
734 


34 

1,132 

34 

1,088 

41 

1,890 

62 

4,694 

95 

10,055 

84 

11, 117 

65 

11,325 

.56 

11,033 

.57 

10,505 

52 

9,372 

.52 

.5, 262 

52 

3,083 

5 

5 

5 

5 

."- 

35 
47 
49 
50 
52 
37 
11 
1 

$730,066 
$84,297 
$52,319 

$.578,370 


$1,368,045 


35,448 
$31,037 

30,239 
$56,081 

127,064 


494 

2, 712 


111 

1651,492 
$127,415 
$110,495 
S235, 184  1 
$178,398  I 
146  ' 
i 
46 
$24,681 

12 
$8,563 

34 
$16, 118 

34 
$16, 118 


118 
99  1 
64 
$31,409  , 

12,094 

5,.5.S3 

i;.  ,37 

$3,160,797 

2,618 

1,310 

1,079 

$247,050  , 

57  1 
$29,896 

6,713 
$3,135,063 

1,018 
$240,432 

1 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

I  24 


61 

26 

$6,618 

27 

209 

28 

210 

29 

410 

30 

1,311 

31 

1,620 

32 

1,787 

33 

1,830 

34 

1,747 

35 

1,442 

36 

1,003 

37 

404 

38 

243 

39 

4 

40 

6 

41 

37 

42 

78 

43 

114 

44 

125 

45 

121 

46 

103 

47 

10 

48 

54 

49 

9 

.50 

6 

51 

$35,574 

52 

$1,525 

53 

$3,406 

1     54 

$26,976 

1     65 

$3,667 

!     66 

$167, 476 

57 

3,043 

58 

$1, 243 

59 

82 

60 

$127 

1     61 

1,264 

62 

$637 

63 

187 

64 

$1,230 

65 

708,400 
S7,2&5- 



66 

67 

68 

$309 

$977,849 

S3, 618 

$34,774 

$60,358 

$109, 344 

;;;;;;■;;;;;;  1 

S1.54,"538" 

862 
$4,388 
$4,219 
$1,012  ■■ 

69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 

904 


MANUFACTURES. 

i 

Table  17.— BBICK  AND  TILE— DETAILED  SUMMARY, 


Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

75 

Products: 

AgErreKate  value .  .                       

$886,736 

145,952 
$857,382 

134,254 
$753,282 

400 
$2,800 

7,527 
$56,028 

$972,523 

149,846 
$963,823 

145,496 
$922,573 

$420,111 

65,522 
$415,606 

62,552 
$391,166 

$1,097,072 

162,094 
$1,093,877 

158, 667 
$1,039,051 

300 
$2, 400 

2,285 
$36,423 

396 
$7,946 

106 
$3,297 

340 
$4,760 

$1, 170, 710 

181,971 
$1,168,410 

177,971 
$1,110,510 

$1,650,988 

255,268 
$1,497,281 

238, 141 
$1,366,405 

9,224 
$48,550 

3,498 
$28,436 

150 
$1,350 

10 
$200 

4,185 
$51,340 

$1,227,135 

,    187,202 
$1,186,695 

173,153 
$1,039,712 

5,0d0 
$40,000 

2,710 
$20,389 

6,040 
$80,694 

99 
$3,900 

200 
$2,000 

7fi 

^^Brick- 
Total— 

Thousands       .         .  , 

77 

Value '                  

78 

Common — 

79 

Value       ..                            .      . 

SO 

Sand-lime — 
Thousands 

^1 

«a 

Red  front  (both  pressed  and  wire  cut)— 

150 
$2,250 

4,000 
$36,000 

100 
$2,000 

100 
31,000 

2,970 
$24,440 

3,400 
$27,700 

400 
$16,000 

200 
$14,200 

83 

Value 

M 

Fancy  colored  front  (all  except  red  front)— 
Thousands 

w 

Value 

Sfi 

Ornamental  shaped  (all  not  plain  rectan- 
gular)— 

5 
$50 

3,719 
$44, 627 

47 
$595 

87 

Value 

88 

Vitrified  paving- 
Thousands .  . 

R9 

Value 

flO 

Fire  brick- 

91 

Value 

m 

Enameled  brick — 

Thousands 

I 

50 

$1,000 

$138,392 

$15,315 

158 
8,147 

172 
7,904 

9 
141 

2 
25 

<)3 

Value 

94 

Draintile                   . 

$27,824 
$1,630 

57 
3,098 

63 
3,084 

3 

12 

$300 
$8,400 

52 
3,215 

66 
3,215 

$3,900 
$605 

29 
880 

11 

657 

14 
133 

1 

16 

$3,090 
$105 

29 
4,353 

60 
4,346 

1 
4 

$15,635 
$24,805 

83 
4,132 

83 
3,874 

13 
173 

■95 

.32,300 

48 
3,745 

53 

3,690 

3 

10 

1 
25 

<)R 

Power: 

<17 

Total  horsepower 

flS 

Owned— 

Engines- 
Steam- 

99 

100 

Gas  or  gasoline- 

101 

Horsepower  

10? 

Water  wheels— 

Mnrnhpr           

103 

104 

Water  motors- 
Number       ,  .                         

105 

106 

Electric  motors- 
Number ., 

1 

3 

20 

2 
62 

107 

1                      1 

ins 

Other  power,  horsepower 

10 

4 
65 

3 

20 

109 

Rented- 

Electric  motors- 

Nnmhpr                    

1 

7 

70 

110 

111 

Other  Irinrl,  horsepower 

2 

111! 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 



76 
24 

Ill 

Machinery: 

Clay  grinding  machines- 

29 
5 
11 

46 

50 

4 

11 

43 

22 
7 
6 

10 

37 
3 
3 

17 
41 
16 
1 

19 
30 
5 
3 
4 

18 
8 
11 

40 
46 
6 
2 

28 
30 
2 
4 
33 

44 

75 
9 
36 

35 

77 
1 
7 

94 

68 
6 
12 
15 
1 
61 
81 
29 

105 

78 
23 

63 
2 
10 

23 

31 
1 
2 

59 
41 
6 
3 

10 
1 
9 
96 
13 

82 

16 
42 
1 
11 
184 

114 

Dry  pans 

H^i 

All  other 

33 

7 
20 
15 

2 

86 
11 

20 

11 

45 

116 

Clay  tempering  machines — 
Ring  pits  . 

117 

lis 

Wet  pans 

119 

All  other 

6 

62 

11 

5 

4 

5 

I'D 

Molding  machines — 

Soft  mud 

I'l 

Stiff  mud 

IW 

19-^ 

4 
6 

1''4 

Hand  presses 

IW 

Sewer  pipe  presses 

1?R 

Tile  machines 

13 
166 
28 

143 

39 
30 
2 
4 
62 

6 
20 
11 

2 
17 
6 

36 

4 
13 

7 
11 
90 

2 
2 
7 

2 
12 
28 

113 

29 
21 

1?7 

All  other 

99 
13 

112 

34 

28 
1 

29 
49 

18 

6 

7 

I'S 

1?9 

iOlns- 

no 

Down  draft — 

1S1 

132 

Mufne 

133 

Continuous 

All  other 

1 
33 

26 

1 
9 

10 
289 

25 
50 
37 

134 

17 

16 
3 
3 

332 

3 
5 
13 

135 

Other  machinery- 
Dryers 

AU  other 

I3H 

25 
6 

137 

Idle  machinery - 

CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905— Continued. 


905 


UiBSissippl. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico. 

New  York. 

Nortli  Caro- 
lina. 

$782,842 

116,173 
$773,299 

114,372 
$760,406 

155 
$1,349 

1,646 
$21,544 

$2,598,861 

336,552 
$2,539,506 

256,730 
$1,618,659 

$178,675 

17,479 
$154,675 

16,855 
$134,835 

$1,131,913 

144, 138 
$1,085,826 

132,000 
$921, 114 

$37,905 

4,125 
$37,625 

4,125 
$37,625 

$529,008 

81,217 
$628,596 

79,412 
$508,741 

$1,830,080 

256,925 
$1,788,208 

231,388 
$1,360,126 

1,768 
$15,380 

4,427 
$77,089 

17,724 
$310,068 

278 
$12,045 

1,350 
$13,600 

$80,910 

11,880 
$80,910 

7,740 
$49,230 

$7,430,151 

1,255,242 
$7,278,586 

1,212,281 
$6,676,811 

3,036 
$18,100 

8,779 
$85,290 

16,815 
$285,350 

16 
$850 

12,030 
$152,689 

2,286 
$39,596 

$695,708 

122,649 
$691,798 

120,349 
$668,573 

1,600 
$15,000 

330 
$2,750 

150 
$1,875 

75 

76 

77 

78 
79 

80 

SI 

22,655 
$256,728 

2,280 
$42,952 

3,963 
$172,759 

49,729 
$507,499 

20 
$400 

2,590 
$26,080 

7,885 
$122,257 

133 
$3,325 

1,530 
$13,050 

1,805 
$19,853 

4,140 
$31,680 

R'' 

83 



m 

4 
$140 

100 

$1,500 

500 
$17,500 

86 

1 

S7 

1 

8S 

89 

300 
$3,600 

90 

91 

1,195 
$40,909 
$38,580 
$20,775 

89 
6,978 

126 
6,729 

5 
214 

m 

93 

$7,102 
$2,441 

48 
2,368 

51 
2,365 

1 
3 

SloO 
$45,937 

70 
3,610 

67 
3,281 

12 
199 

1 
30 

$16,430 
$25,442 

52 
5,979 

85 
6,886 

$95,787 
$55,778 

169 
19,110 

201 
18,443 

5 

77 

1 
50 

$2,760 
$1,150 

79 
3,222 

84 

3,222 

94 

$24,000 

8 
689 

8 
424 

$280 

1 
120 

$412 

9 
1,315 

13 
1,210 

2 
25 

9A 

2 
163 

5 
155 

1 

8 

96 
97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

m5 

2 
33 

8 

1 
8 

1 
20 
25 

10 
195 
300 

76 

89 
35 
24 

160 

109 

2 

4 

479 
36 
9 
15 
29 

106 

80 

107 

108 

4 
165 

2 

2 

85 

1 

109 

120 

110 

2 

1 

HI 

112 

32 

38 
29 
61 

51 
58 

1 
2 

23 
8 
18 

22 
45 

1 

1 
1 

31 

32 
1 
9 

122 
22 

4 
7 

120 
20 
7 
5 
51 
1 
5 
16 
62 

48 

40 
54 

2 
2 

1 

30 

113 
114 

5 

27 
29 

6 

43 
9 

34 

16 
28 

115 

116 

12 

1 

8 

12 

117 
118 

3 

19 

31 

5 

3 

42 
55 
69 
6 
20 

1 

80 

7 

14 

9 
46 

119 

15 
3 

1 
1 
4 
1 

1 

37 
49 
8 
2 
11 

1 
1 
3 

120 

2 
1 
1 

121 
122 

12 
16 

123 

5 

4 

2 

124 

125 

13 

126 

8 

212 

76 

122 

4 

4 

130 

32 
81 
25 

1 

63 
6 

125 

70 
8 

15 
27 
383 

138 

98 

127 

6 

21 

1,246 

35 

29 
30 

4 

152 

11 

77 

126 

81 
16 

128 

22 
9 

4 

65 
4 

24 

44 

127 

4 
5 
8 

128 

4 

6 

129 
130 

1 

2 

5 

42 

131 
132 

1 
23 

S 
6 
14 

1 
29 

25 
34 

5 
6 
12 

7' 

2 
89 

1 
2 
4 

4 

206 

18 
12 
12 

3' 

279' 

3 

7 
7 

134 
135 

2 
3 

4 

1 

2 

136 
137 

22917— MPG  1905— PT  3—08- 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  17.— BRICK  AND  TILE— DETAILED  SUMMARY, 


North 
Dakota, 


Ohio. 


Oklahoma. 


Oregon. 


Pennsylvania. 


South 
Carolina. 


Nxunber  of  establishments 

Capital: 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. : 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  ot  corporations- 
Number  

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc, — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men- 
Number 

Salaries 

Women — 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 

Wages ],] 

Average  number  of  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed 
during  each  month: 2 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

May '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

June 

July :;:::: 

August 

September "  ] ' 

October ]'_ 

November 

December , [[ 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March ; 

April 

May ["/ 

June 

July :::.:;::;; 

August 

September '.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

October '.'.'.'.'.. 

November '.'.'.'.. 

December [[[ 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Kent  of  works 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  sundry  expenses 
not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Total  cost 

Claypurchased— 

Tons 

Cost ;;;■ 

Coal,  used  as  an  Ingredient — 

Tons 

Cost ■■ 

Sand- 
Tons 

Cost ;;; 

Lime — 

Tons 

Cost ;; 

Manganese — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Salt^ 

Tons 

Cost 

Fuel 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies , [[ 

All  other  materials ] 

Freight 


14 

$204, 497 
$12,000 
$13,700 
$83,252 
$95,545 
10 

15 
$10,200 

7 
$5,950 


$4,250 

8 
$4,250 


301 

167 

117 

$59,825 

116 
$59,625 


1 

$200 


10 
10 
20 
33 
188 
253 
268 
274 
168 
82 
52 
34 


$11, 121 

$677 

$492 

$8,333 

$1,619 

$34,345 


490 
$535 


$32,883 


$342 

$25 

$560 


590 

$12,048,699 
S2, 136, 195 
$3,348,650 
$3,240,078 
$3,323,676 
704 

416 
$390, 169 

127 
$153, 060 


$237, 099 

263 
$226,773 

26 
$10,326 

10,571 

6,244 

6,719 

$2,941,685 

6,652 
$2,929,460 

6 

$1,646 

61 
$10,579 


3,327 
3,344 
4,313 
6,402 
8,431 
9,052 
9,360 
9,176 
8,802 
7,565 
5,668 
4,384 

6 

7 
8 
45 
101 
123 
135 
122 
103 
63 
13 
6 

$691,707 
$19, 314 
$56, 605 

$591, 497 

$24,391 

$1,632,821 

167, 129 
$73,036 

943 
$1,563 

14,432 
$15,630 

277 
$1,090 

1,468,067 
$16,667 

433 
$1,650 
$1,371,619 
$362 
$63,335 
$41,317 
$46, 652 


23 

$321,974 
$28, 425 
$35,627 

$169,663 

$88,369 

20 

17 
$14,660 

6 

^$5, 165 

11 

$9, 495 


216 

184 

$81,559 

183 
$81,269 


1 
$300 


130 
125 
230 
261 
303 
237 
185 
174 
173 
153 
111 
114 


$32, 757 

$485 

$1, 776 

$30, 496 


$76,476 


145 
$386 


117 
$69 


10 
$125 


4 

$40 

$70, 779 


$1,878 
"$3,'i99' 


43 

$366,347 
$87,650 
$54, 793 
$89, 924 

$133,980 
56 

10 
$8,750 

2 
$1,650 


$7,100 

7 
$6,600 

1 
$500 


285 

264 

$131,553 

261 

$130,653 


370 

$13,886,769 
$3,606,816 
$2, 858, 940 
$3,819,833 
$3,601,180 
445 

424 
$365, 133 

93 
$91,277 

331 

$263,856 

281 
$251,613 

50 
$12, 243 

11,431 

6,173 

7,561 

$3,212,829 

7,414 
$3, 186, 661 


3 

$900 


61 
54 
67 
265 
435 
568 
575 
476 
324 
169 
100 
68 


$26,924 
$1,860 
$2, 154 

$22,920 


$63,009 


45 
$212 


621 
$492 


11 

$122 

$56,002 


$1,090 

$6,090 

$1 


147 
$26, 168 


3,682 
3,767 
6,042 
7,619 
9,290 
9,474 
9,718 
9,768 
9,543 
8,807 
6,887 
5,381 

22 
26 
39 
116 
226 
254 
262 
244 
232 
175 
99 


$878, 788 

$114,941 

$47, 939 

$709,673 

$6,235 

$1,699,252 

99,233 
$66,049 

3,009 
$3,034 

26,637 
$21,373 

660 
$2, 100 

218,769 
$2,470 

73 

$396 

$1,269,529 

$817 

$104,899 

$74, 144 

$75,442 


47 

$516,909 

$76, 764 

$75,601 

$234,458 

$130, 186 

52 

36 
$29,072 

6 
$6,820 

30 
$23,262 

30 
$23,262 


1,592 

806 

876 

$184,292 

851 
$181,806 


24 
$2,486 


454 

486 

612 

1,007 

1,196 

1,212 

1,199 

1,128 

1,058 

785 

604 

471 

6 
6 
13 
36 
41 
46 
42 
33 
32 
16 
12 
6 

$42,034 
$1,788 
$2,994 

$37,262 


$177,268 


$801) 


100 


250 
$10 


$148,765 
$1,270 
$5,146 
$4,695 
$16,102 


CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1905— Continued. 
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South 
Dakota. 


Tennessee. 


Texas. 


T7tati. 


Vermont. 


Virginia. 


Washington. 


West  Virginia. 


Wisconsin. 


Wyoming. 


10 

$174,535 
$41,370 
$41,944 
$54,100 
$37,121 


6 
$3,080 

2 
$900 

4 
$2,180 

4 

$2,180 


132 


$27,401 


49 
$27,401 


S4 

$1,200,394 
$253,991 
$189,275 
$364,352 
$392, 776 
108 

68 
$64,769 

13 
$20,090 

55 
$44,679 

50 
$42,924 

5 

$1,755 

2,109 

1.333 

1.234 

$378,043 

1,185  I 

$371, SOS 


110 

no 

115 
81 

42 
19 


$6,837 


$823 
$6,014 


$20,305 


1,922 
$1,732 

200 
$1,400 


$15,478 


$449 

$215 

$1,031 


92 

$1,608,653 
$253,345 
$336,911 
$567,672 
$450,725 
71 

81 
$73,860 

13 
$15,320 

68 
$58,540 


$58,540 


2,271 

1,179 

1.308 

$470, 007 

1,257 
$461,540 


56,235 


490 

567 

810 

1,245 

1,610 

1,613 

1,677 

1,679 

1,587 

1,263 

906 

773 

11 
11 
17 
53 
76 
73 
94 
94 
81 
46 
20 
12 

$112,728 

$6,515 

$4,943 

$74,615 

$26,655 

$264,971 

3,770 
$2,365 


2,761 
$2,419 

85 
$389 

154,752 
$1,815 


$235,405 


$12,240 
$10,338 


51 
$8,467 


769 
805 
1,073 
1,255 
1,459 
1,628 
1,692 
1,681 
1,430 
1,279 
1,114 


33 
34 
43 

58 
70 
75 
64 
69 
66 
44 
42 
34 

$94,730 

$462 

$5,920 

$87,181 

$1,167 

$365,613 

32,215 
$13,450 


2,147 
$1, 137 

600 
$4,500 


2 

$10 

$318,054 


S7, 371 

$8,360 

$12,731 


39 

$438,476 
$56, 116 
$139,470 
$143,290 
$99,600 
53 

15 
$12,630 

6 
$6,010 

9 
$6, 620 


$6,120 

1 
$500 

609 

260 

291 

$172,598 

273 
$169,052 


18 
$3,546 


91 

108 
139 
220 
350 
474 
488 
453 
398 
285 
183 
87 

3 

3 

4 

9 

32 

41 

39 

34 

28 

15 

4 

4 

$22,013 

$904 

$1, 202 

$19,907 


$68,270 


666 
$533 


$68,946 
$6,640 
$2,230 


$21 


$100,085 
$19, 200 
$20,830 
$20, 835 
$39, 220 
11 

7 
$5,180 

2 
$2,400 

6 

$2,780 

5 
$2,780 


224 

89 

108 

$46,811 

108 
$46,811 


4 

5 

16 

77 

202 

205 

198 

199 

180 

152 

46 

12 


$9,815 

$2,300 

$404 

$4,293 

$2,818 

$20,724 

95 
$96 

213 

$416 

3,070 
$795 


$18,079 
S230 
$215 
$345 
$650 


84 

$3,145,805 
$801,053 
$646,375 
$785,635 
$912, 742 
84 

128 
$117, 808 

27 
$34, 315 

101 
$83,493 


$82,993 

2 
$600 

3,382 

1,669 

1,964 

$680, 140 

1,872 
$067,661 

1 
$240 

91 
$12,239 


882 
957 
1,337 
2,045 
2,420 
2,596 
2,609 
2,600 
2,544 
2, 171 
1,301 
1,002 

16 
16 
22 
112 
133 
150 
152 
142 
147 
122 
45 
36 

$176,890 

$2,186 

$11,281 

$151,649 

$11, 774 

$428, 521 

8,782 
$11,146 

446 
$756 

5,271 
$3,576 

832 
$4,213 

640,000 
$5,493 


$369,213 


$12, 637 

$8,883 

$22,604 


61 

$966,470 
$223, 358 
$182,556 
$263, 462 
$297,094 
52 

45 
$37,150 

11 
$15, 510 

34 
$21,640 

32 
$21,240 

2 

$400 

971 

521 

512 

$305, 839 

510 
$305,545 


2 
$294 


213 
218 
366 
503 
692 
760 
769 
736 
682 
604 
378 
299 


$60,645 

S595 

S4,830 

$54,020 

$1,200 

$149,339 

600 
$500 


340 
$£56 


15 
$300 


4 
$50 
$128,844 
$4, 633 
S4, 672 
$2, 035 
$7,950 


37 

$1,962,217 
$226,219 
$675,963 
$391,342 
$668,693 
29 


$55,602 

12 
$19,790 

36 
$35,712 

35 
$36,232 

1 
$480 

1,261 

507 

763 

$329,995 

7.54 
$328,284 

1 
$162 


$1, 549 


$209,971 

17,600 
$7,100 


2,145 
$1, 581 

100 
$694 


$145,620 


$18,072 
$36,0.'56 
$848  I 


141 

$3,051,666 
8700,663 
$495,628 

$1,004,048 

$851,327 

146 

84 
$73,628 

17 
$18,260 

67 
$55,368 

62 
$53, 152 

5 
$2,216 

3,1SS 

1,."()2 

1,(38 

$685,725 

1,591 
$677, 551 


44 
$7,919 


262 

335 

293 

360 

619 

513 

961 

1,051 

1,012 

2,377 

1,106 

2,784 

1,087 

2,896 

964 

2,814 

910 

2,534 

877 

1,841 

692 

1,071 

375 

516 

1 

4 

1 

5 

4 

11 

9 

22 

9 

68 

10 

m 

14 

81 

13 

96 

13 

a5 

13 

45 

6 

19 

3 

9 

$101,495 

$130, 430 

$1,148 

$5,200 

$5,100 

$17, 614 

$96,247 

$107,011 

$605 

$563, 370 

6,236 
$1,968 

272 
$342 

6,693 
$6,722 

375 
$1,400 


1 

$9 

$508, 374 

$12.5 

$16,626 

$16, 225 

$3,689 


$14,096 

$350 

$800 

$9, 500 

$3,446 

2 

2 
$940 


$940 


2 
$940 


$5,714 


$2, 553 


$58 
$1,295 


$1,200 
$2, 413 


2 

$25 

$2,348 


$40 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  17.— BRICK  AND  TILE— DETAILED  SUMMARY, 


North 
Daliota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

South 
CaroUua. 

75 

Products: 

Aesreeate  value  ....            .- 

$170,257 

20,679 
$169,897 

19, 199 
$142,646 

$7,136,030 

725,793 
$5,415,604 

459,443 
$2,675,314 

1,200 
$8,750 

38,769 
$340,707 

43,783 
$515,724 

11,087 
$109,770 

167,888 
$1,714,293 

3,373 
$48,046 

250 

$3,000 

$1,111,138 

$609,288 

604 
33,430 

676 
32,247 

32 
1,018 

1 
26 

$261,438 

33,241 
$241,221 

31,541 
$225,866 

$315,122 

34,530 
$290,677 

33,464 
$259,239 

$7,279,915 

1,010,498 
$7,144,971 

801,487 
$4,942,845 

7,732 
$68,786 

71,454 
$674,281 

60,344 
$607,277 

3,177 
357,343 

73,502 
$763,926 

802 
$10,441 

2,000 

$20,072 

$14,099 

$120,845 

309 
31,271 

373 
29,744 

27 
1,224 

2 

100 

$655,831 

124,130 
$644,901 

122,460 
$629,201 

600 
$4,800 

1,050 
$10,700 

76 

Brick- 
Total— 

77 

Value               

78 

Common — 

Thousands  

79 

8(1 

Sand-lime— 

sr 

Value 

8? 

Bed  front  (both  pressed  and  wire  cut)— 

Thousands.  ■■.■■.----.---.-.- --..-...-.. 

1,472 
$26,074 

1,100 
$9,800 

424 
$12,690 

S3 

S4 

Fancy  colored  front  (all  except  red  front)— 

85 

Value 

Sfi 

Ornamental  shaped  (all  not  plain  rectangular)— 
Thousands - 

8 
$1, 177 

550 
$16,500 

20 
$200 

87 

Value 



88 

Vitrified  paving- 

600 
$5,555 

89 

Value 

90 

Fire  brick- 

92 
$2,248 

91 

Value 

V?. 

Enameled  brick- 

93 

Value 

<)+ 

$300 
$60 

10 
432 

11 
372 

3 

36 

$22,706 
$1,740 

25 
766 

26 

764 

1 
2 

$i6,6o6 

$930 

46 
2,531 

62 
2,256 

flS 

All  other  products - 

$20,217 

17 
1,224 

19 

1,224 

flR 

Power: 

•97 

Total  horsepower 

98 

Owned— 
Engines- 
Steam— 

99 

ion 

Gas  or  gasoline- 
Number                              

101 

in;^ 

Water  wheels- 

103 

104 

Water  motors- 

lO'i 

106 

Electric  motors- 
Number       

1 
25 

10 
139 

3 
36 
37 

4 
130 

107 

108 

109 

Rented— 

Electric  motora— 

1 
1 

6 

276 

iin 

111 

112 

10 

106 

260 

40 

93 

264 

12 

8 

167 
143 
49 
60 
143 
2 
5 
150 
122 

346 

486 

287 

5 

14 

333 

182 
76 
67 

113 

Machinery: 

Clay  grinding  machines- 
Disintegrators 

2 
2 
3 

129 
174 
80 

62 

218 

12 

9 

215 

154 

64 

42 

40 

3 

277 

214 

75 

256 

1,060 

315 

6 

12 

320 

153 
90 
66 

4 
10 
2 

7 
2 
17 

21 
12 

18 

114 

115 

18 

116 

Clay  tempering  machines — 

Ring  pits 

117 

3 
1 

11 

33 

118 

Wet  pans 

119 

1 

8 
34 
8 

1 
4 

1?rt 

Molding  maohiaes— 

12 
2 
2 

2 
8 
13 
4 
6 

17 
9 
3 

1?1 

122 

1?3 

124 

1 

4 

1?5 

Sewfir  pipe  presses 

1?fi 

1 
1 

10 
12 
8 

26 

18 
S 

1W 

Another. 

14 

1?J^ 

5 

1 

1 
2 

129 

Kllna— 

38 

9 

7 

47 

27 
9 

130 

DowD-dralt— 

131 

Rectangular..-.. 

132 

Muffle. 

133 

134 

36 

13 

42 

67 

9 
7 
13 

13F> 

Otber  macliinery— 

136 

Another 

3 
4 

137 

TdlO  TnHPhtnp.ry 

1 

7 
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Bonth 
Daiota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

TJtali. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Wasliington. 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 

$83,7.56 

10,243 
$82,685 

8,433 
$68,335 

1,750 
$12,250 

$1,100,398 

169,895 
$1,080,371 

150,522 
$891,517 

500 

$6,2o0 

10,900 
$91,059 

1,443 
$23,235 

16 
$400 

5,984 
$59,840 

530 
$8,070 

$1,304,663 

215,310 
$1,301,157 

197,941 
$1,160,616 

10,000 
$65,000 

5,830 
$55,249 

1,263 
$16,612 

6 
$130 

100 
$1,000 

170 
$2,550 

$345,806 

49,475 
$339,013 

41,007 
$257,478 

$104,235 

17,588 
$100,235 

17,588 
$100,235 

$1,803,680 

238,498 
$1,788,875 

202,458 
$1,281,163 

4,720 
$47,569 

15,290 
$160,460 

13,083 
$255,741 

418 
$17,890 

2,449 
$24,490 

80 
SI,  572 

$675,124 

79,637 
$639,097 

73,665 
$544,401 

100 
$1,800 

3,332 
$43,965 

1,403 
$24,826 

33 
$1,652 

933 
$16,567 

171 
$5,986 

$870,200 

82,949 
$859,092 

50,080 
$314,034 

$1,847,727 

230,407 
$1,638,477 

220,607 
$1,461,292 

3,000 
$21,000 

4,470 
$38,210 

2,330 
$17,975 

$17,195 

1,855 
$17,195 

1,055 
$8,795 

75 

76 
77 

78 
79 

80 

7,648 
$74,566 

820 
$6,970 

600 
$5,000 

82 
83 

84 

800 
$8,400 

86 

60 
$2,100 

31,922 
$534,858 

347 
$5,200 

88 

90 



93 

$18,512 
$1,515 

48 
3,165 

64 
3,165 

$4,890 
$9,915 

69 
4,977 

80 
4,832 

3 
145 

$5,940 
$30,087 

36 
1,486 

33 

1,256 

$67,500 
$251,750 

103 
5,995 

117 
6,745 

10 
149 

1 
37 

$1,071 

8 

365 

320 

2 
35 

$3,506 

50 
3,406 

54 
3,397 

$6,793 

8 
737 

8 
314 

$4,000 

7 
258 

5 
210 

1 

18 

$11,108 

34 
3,447 

48 
3,391 

2 

56 

9'i 

1 
65 

1 
65 

96 
97 

93 
99 

inn 

ini 

6^ 

in? 

103 

104 

' 

..:::.: : :.: :;: ;::.:;^... 

inn 

1 
10 

3 

9 

3 

44 

106 

107 

108 

13 
358 

2 
30 

6 
230 

109 

110 

20 

111 

112 

6 

22 

7 

11 

17 

37 

2 

3 

30 

23 

21 

4 

30 

22 
35 
8 

27 
82 
10 

6 

1 
2 

2 
69 
3 

1 

47 

8 
14 

30 
52 
4 

30 
2 
14 

5 

35 

2 

2 

18 

27 
5 
2 

15 
1 
3 

13 
4 

64 

14 
3 

20 

33 

4 

1 

38 

3 

3 

17 
26 

3 
13 

5 

63 
7 
17 

44 

'\ 

7 

83 
37 
9 

li 

113 

1 

114 

1 

115 

7 
7 

116 

2 

9 

117 
118 

119 

2 
7 

21 

17 
44 
2 

8 

6 
5 

8 
2 
4 

10 
2 

29 
38 
8 
23 
62 

I'O 

I'l 

1 

122 

1 
6 

123 
124 
125 
126 

2 



4' 

1 

111 

40 

34 

1 

2 

57 

19 
8 
9 

1 
86 

1 

35 

3 
45 
17 

161 

24 

50 

1 

2 

53 

27 
80 

20 

92  , 
63 

120 

27 
41 

150 
4 

185 

22 
20 

5 
2 

16 
9 

37 

146 
24 

4  1  127 

1 

7 

4 
3 

\  128 

3  '  129 

130 

48 

131 

132 

1 
7 

1 
8 

7 
62 

4 
16 
15 

2 
32 

2  i 
1 

5  1 

62' 

2 

5 
44 

22 

4 

64 

32" 

39 
9 
11 

209 

17 
7 
10 

7' 

134 

135 
136 

1 

137 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  18.— POTTERY,  TERRA  COTTA,  AND  FIRE  CLAY 


Number  of  establiskments 

Capital: 

Total ^ 

Land 

Biuldings 

Maclmiery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  ofBeials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations — 

Number 

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries , 

Women- 
Number , 

Salaries 

Wage-eamera,  including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. 
Least  mmrber  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. . 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of   wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers, 
employed  during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February '.'.'.'.'.',',',',', 

March "  ] " 

April ]_ 

May 

June 

July .'....;;;; 

August 

September , 

October 

November .'/. 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over — 

January 

February 

March 

April '.'.'.'.'." 

May 

June 

July ::;;;::::: 

August 

September '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

October '.'.'.'.'.'. 

November i !.'!!!!!] ! 

December [[[]"[[[[] 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February .'!"!!!!!"!!! 

March ] .  ] 

April 

May " " 

June 

July '..'.WW.WWW 

August 

September !!!!!!!!!!!!' 

October 

November 

December . 

Miscellaneous  expenses; 

Total 

Rent  of  works.,,, [[[ 

Taxes ^. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'. 

Rent   of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all   sundry 
expenses  not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Total  cost 

Clay  purchased — 

China  (domestic) — 
Tons 

Cost ;;; 

China  (foreign)— 
Tons 

Cost ..; 

Ball  (domestic)—  

Tons 

Cost 

Ball  (foreign)—  

Tons 

Cost '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Stoneware — 

Tons 

Cost 

SUp—  

Tons 

Cost 


United  States. 


873 

$110,926,018 
$18, 637, 403 
$34, 947, 500 
$21, 165, 402 
$36, 175, 713 
650 

3,752 
$4,627,739 

763 
$1,669,760 


$2,957,979 

2,607 
$2,775,848 

382 
$182,131 

63,666 

42,683 

52,428 

$25; 177, 665 

45,342 
$23,069,359 

5,953 
$1, 862, 043 

1,133 
$246, 263 


40,904 
42,021 
44,247 
45,411 
46,712 

47. 172 
46,735 
47,295 
47, 523 

47. 173 
45,956 
43,955 

6,634 
5,971 
6,105 
6,116 
6,980 
6,886 
5,276 
5,952 
6,130 
6,172 
6,199 
6,017 

967 
971 
1,033 
1,118 
1,183 
1,176 
1,164 
1,170 
1,182 
1,200 
1,209 
1,233 

$7,656,053 
$111,053 
$436, 839 

$7,007,580 

$100, 581 
$16,591,462 


46, 641 
$463,556 

27,692 
$354,931 

21, 696 
$124,034 

21,077 
$205, 737 


i,913 


4,873 
$35,112 


Alabama. 


16 

3445,445 
$118,985 
$126, 369 
$107,971 
$92, 120 
19 

21 
$19,966 

6 
$8,800 

16 
$11, 166 

12 
$10,126 

3 
$1,040 


237 

265 

$86,968 

261 


4 
$332 


173 
186 
207 
261 
264 
316 
330 
296 
291 
276 
284 
248 


Arkansas. 


1 
1 
2 
5 
6 
7 
6 
6 
7 
3 
2 
2 

$18,221 

$220 

$l,30fi 

$16, 695 


$78,367 


1,796 
$2,601 


50 
$616 


3 

$23,934 

$700 

$3,800 

$10, 500 

$8,934 

3 


28 

13 

22 

$7,869 

20 
$7,569 


California. 


2 
$300 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

$824 


$59 
$765 


$3,640 


400 
$320 


18 
S20O 


22 

$3,484,004 
$435,254 

$1, 196, 624 
$741, 934 

$1,111,292 
10 

71 

$99, 488 

17 

$41, 440 

64 
$68,048 

51 
$56,548 

3 
$1,500 

1,019 

723 

860 

$555, 426 

858 
$565,001 


Colorado. 


2 
$425 


909 
911 


834 
796 
865 
844 
866 
860 
843 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

$146,417 

$564 

$11,967 

$133, 486 

$400 

$396, 238 


6 

$175 


4 
$146 

491 
$1,450 

22 
$628 


11 

$832, 306 
$125,400 
$232, 160 
$235, 760 
$238,996 


31 

$61, 410 

10 
$23, 530 

21 
$27,880 

18 
$24,940 

3 
$2,940 

600 

403 

476 

$268, 421 

474 
$267, 619 

2 
$802 


Connecticut. 


437 
453 
616 
482 
485 
507 
497 
511 
459 
452 
426 
464 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


$56, 178 

$4, 182 

$16, 547 

$36, 449 


$296, 310 


1 
$10 


1,080 
$2,400 

40 
$400 


$288,344 
$36, 190 
$84, 647 
$96,631 
$70,976 
2 

15 
$19, 418 


$12, 614 

7 
$6,804 

5 
$5,920 

2 
$884 

166 

122 

141 

$61,416 

116 
$54, 474 

21 
$6,006 

4 
$936 


112 
113 
114 
119 
118 
123 
120 
117 
111 
108 
117 
120 

13 
17 
18 
23 
27 
29 
32 
17 
19 
15 
21 
21 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

$13,294 


District  of 
Columbia. 


$743 
$12, 651 


$38,762 

200 
$1,005 


$343,095 
$102,162 
$157,618 
$25,064 
$58,261 
10 


$5,385 


$5,386 

7 
$4,969 

1 
$416 

130 

91 

111 

$50,852 

111 
$50,852 


90 
91 
99 
120 
120 
125 
125 
125 
123 
121 
97 
96 


$9,  494 

$1,660 

$900 

$7, 034 


$22, 114 


CLAY  PRODUCTS. 
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PRODUCTS— DETAILED  SVMMARY,  BY  STATES:  1905. 


Georgia. 


21 

$890,771 
$160,843 
$292,425 
$234,484 
$203,019 
19 

37 
$48,170 

16 
$30,025 

21 

518,145 

20 
517.745 

1 

$400 

707 

458 

592 

$165,706 

576 
$163,744 


IlUnois. 


16  : 
$1,962 


522 
525 
566 
571 
601 
645 
628 
632 
577 
551 
557 
537 


14 
14 
14 
15 
16 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

$51,915 


$4,028 
$47,812 


$75 
$144,292 


2 
$33 


140 
$250 


11 
$198 


Indiana. 


43 

$6,607,832 
$1,176,621 
$1,892,787 
$1,341,173 
$2,197,251 
34 

260 
$329,355 

43 
Sr:T,190 

■217 
$202. 105 

196 
$192, S29 

21 
$9,336 

2,976 

1.951 

3.41S 

$1,243,702 

2.370 
$1,227,110 


$11,79 


13 
$4,794 


1,934 
1,982 
2,157 
2,246 
2,399 
2,518 
2,383 
2,549 
2,639 
2,688 
2,577 
2,368 

30 
31 
31 
31 
30 
31 
25 
39 
37 
37 
37 
37 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

$624,-537 

$878 

$18,019 

$450,522 

$55,118 

$732, 106 


25 
$316 


276 
SI,  684 

42 
$700 

34,994 
$42,890 

219 
$1, 368 


Iowa. 


38 

$3,836,667 
$473,725 

$1,037,045 
$857,697 

$1,468,200 
35 

146 
$183,179 

32 
$61,029 

114 

$122,150 

99 
$115,596 

15 
$6,554 

2,416 

1,553 

2,019 

$980,967 

1,702 
$919,665 

300 
$57,317 

17 
$3,985 


1,431 
1,439 
1,646 
1,555 
1,634 
1,785 
1,701 
1,818 
1,870 
1,883 
1,875 
1,787 

273 
275 
283 
289 
275 
299 
275 
317 
314 
314 
330 
356 


9 
18 
18 
20 
20 
20 
20 
19 
19 
17 
15 

$316,978 

$1,.520 

$16,  .548 

$298,910 


$645,969 


1,909 
$24, 105 

1,080 
$12,883 

3,055 
$13, 703 

286 
$3,342 

5,570 
$7, 104 

75 
$388 


$136,910 
$10,200 
$64, 660 
$32,850 
$29,200 


7 
$7,960 

4 
$3,500 

3 

$4,460 


$4,250 

1 
$210 

130 

48 

78 

$41,017 

73 
$39,233 


Kansas, 


Kentucky. 


2 
$800 


61 
45 
48 
60 
72 
73 
76 
76 
91 
116 
87 
81 

2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

$15,814 
$443 
S649 

$14,722 


$28,  .530 


$235,392 
$21,230 
$91,874 
$48,945 
$73,343 


Louisiana. 


1.5 
$is.l97 

1 
$6,000 

14 
$12, 197 

13 

$11,872 

1 
$326 

168 

96 

131 

$55,763 

127 
$64,892 

2 
$416 

2 
$455 


106 
99 
110 
128 
136 
143 
144 
130 
131 
135 
137 
126 


2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
3 
2 

i 

4 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

$19,  ,586 


$1,040 
$18, 646 


21 

$1,517,792 
$212,263 
$406,968 
$293,248 
$605,323 
14 


$92, 301 

26 
$43,586 

54 
$48,716 

49 
$47,088 

5 
$1,628 

1,624 

1,017 

1,312 

$455,590 

1,226 
$441,300 

68 
$10,600 


65 
59 

70 


$146,070 


S5, 495 
$140,  .575 


$36, 821 


$347, 313 


1,800 
$8,073 


$45,450 

$16,500 

$8,000 

$6,800 

$14, 150 

7 

1 

$675 


Maryland.   Massachusetts. 


Michigan. 


1 

$675  ' 


1 

$676  I 




$560 

45 

36 

36 

$11,730 

1,152 

688 

925 

$389,071 

31 
$11,262 

764 
$345,448 

3,690 

$468 

1,131 

26 

1,1.52 

26 

1,265 

28 

1,193 

35 

1,314 

34 

1,248 

34 

1,263 

33 

1,236 

34 

1,218 

34 

1,255 

33 

1,233 

28 

1,204 

27 

53 

fiS 

75 

5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
6 
6 

$1,177 

$540 

S64 

$573 


$7,590 


16 

$1,147,521 
$229, 584 
$339, 168 
$265,389 
$323,380 
14 

58 
$54,920 

12 
$16,220 


$38,700 

44 
$38,140 


30 
$120 


9,203 
$8,370 


37 
$427 


1,280 
$2,931 

25 
$239 


4.50 
SI,. 595 


6,235 
$9,836 


94 
$923 


800 
$1,200 


81 
$29,080 


$14, 543 


683 
721 
867 
890 
820 
779 
633 
668 
774 
817 
775 
741 

87 
97 
111 
111 
91 
91 
10 
20 
91 
97 


$83,061 

$4,447 

$11,625 

$66,989 


$137,680 


596 
$8,375 

376 

$4,428 


460 
$3,722 

75 
$94 

2 
$10 


25 

$1,591,612 
$394,687 
$435,954 
$273, 364 
$587,607 
22 

55 
$60,609 

9 
$16,588 

46 
$45,021 

40 
$41,769 

6 
$3,262 

704 

496 

567 

$293,958 

497 
$272,709 

60 
$18,954 

10 
$2,295 


501 
603 
501 
493 
610 
501 
491 
491 
514 
511 
480 
468 

63 
66 
63 
64 
62 
62 
68 
67 
64 
61 
44 
46 


$144,741 
$6,974 
$8,897 

$119,382 

$10,488 
$174, 834 


301 
$3,338 

10 

S172 

302 
53,463 


1,873 
$5,078 

22 
$126 


6 

$116,752 
$25,200 
$22,000 
$23,460 
$46, 102 
4 

15 
$9,960 


$1,010 

13 
$8,950 

11 
$8,556 

2 
$394 

244 

174 

203 

$101,459 

202 
$101,309 


1 
$150 


176 
172 
178 
200 
222 
243 
234 
226 
213 
215 
176 
170 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$76,702 


$1,775 
$74,927 


10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
33 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 
65 
56 
57 
68 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 
65 
66 
67 


$43,397 


70 
71 


72 
73 


74 
75 


76 
77 


78 
79 


81 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  18.— POTTERY,  TERRA  COTTA,  AND  FIRE  CLAY 


87 


97 


100 
101 

102 
103 

104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 

lis 

116 

117 
118 

119 
120 
121 
122 

123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 

129 
130 


131 
132 
133 

134 
135 
136 

137 
138 
139 


140 
141 

142 
143 

144 
145 

146 
147 

148 
149 

150 
151 
152 

153 


Materials  used— Continued. 

Clay  purchased— Continued. 
Fire- 
Tons 

Cost 

Pipe- 
Tons 

Cost 

Terra  cotta— 

Tons 

Cost 

Brick- 
Tons 

Cost 

All  othsr— 

Tons 

Cost , 

Sand— 

Tons 

Cost 

Pllnt  (quartz)— 

Tons 

Cost 

Feldspar- 
Tons 

Cost 

Plaster- 
Tons ; 

Cost 

Salt- 
Tons 

Cost 

Manganese- 
Pounds  

Cost 

Iron — 

Pounds 

Cost 

Lime- 
Barrels 

Cost 

Liquid  and  coin  gold 

Oxide  of  lead,  zinc,  and  cobalt 

Packing  materials  (crates,  hogsheads,  etc.) 

Fuel 

Kent  of  power  and  heat 

Mill  supplies 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Products: 

Aggregate  value 

Pottery — 

Total  value 

Red  earthenware 

Stoneware — 

Gallons 

Value 

Yellow  and  Bocklngliam  ware 

C.  C.  or  cream  colored  ware  and  white  granite 
ware,  including  semlvitreous  porcelain  ware. 

China  (ijorcelain) 

Bone  china,  Delft,  and  Belleek  ware 

Sanitary  ware,  including  solid  porcelain  bath 
tubs,  laundry  tubs,  etc. 

Porcelain  electrical  supplies 

Porcelain  doorknobs  and  hardware  trimmings. 

All  other  pottery  products 

Terra  cotta,  Are,  and  other  clay  products- 
Total  value 

Architectural  terra  cotta 

Fireprooftag,  including    terra    cotta  lumber, 
and  hollow  building  tile  or  blocks- 
Tons 

Value 

Roofing,  floor,  and  encaustic  tile 

Fire  biick— 

Thousands 

Value 

Draintile 

Sewer  pipe— 

Tons 

Value 

Electrical  conduits 

Brick- 
Enameled- 

Thousands 

Value 

Vitrified  paving- 
Thousands 

Value 

Fancy  or  ornamental — 

Thousands 

Value 

Red  front,  both  pressed  and  wire  cut — 

Thousands 

Value 

Sand-lime— 

Thousands 

Value 

Common- 
Thousands  

Value 

All  other  terra  cotta,  fire,   and  other  clay 
products. 1 
All  other  products 


United  States. 


1,827,276 
J2, 151, 847 

177,110 
8173,638 

137,703 
tl74,621 

183,134 
tl66,748 

609,364 
t772,932 

63,339 


58,864 
$400,549 

40,929 
$438,585 

22,512 
$184,240 

8,302 
$31,611 

485,479 
$11,825 

3,458,742 
$11,216 

11,334 

$9,612 
$225,624 
$370,941 
$848,867 
$6,563,778 
$30,018 
$406,998 
$1,593,786 
$496,136 

$64,200,792 

$25,831,013 
$818,195 

67,725,234 

$3,274,914 

$206,607 

$9,195,703 

$3,370,627 

$108,000 

$3,932,506 

$1,500,283 

$78,596 

$3,345,582 

$37,864,744 
$3,773,131 


770,421 
$3,701,971 
$2,707,772 

668,643 

$11,571,830 

$531,526 

1,333,600 

$8,299,809 

$602,682 


8,225 
$372,604 

75,090 
$745,954 

9,945 
$249,233 

36,064 
$472,032 

1,328 
$38,846 

132,434 

$801,385 

$3,986,969 

$515,035 


Alabama. 


17,713 
$14,098 


19,419 
$3,884 

187 
$262 

557 
$2,150 


116 
$864 


156 
$122 


$10 
$45,318 


$2,284 
$6, 158 


$273,393 
$34,366 


637,733 
$32,864 


$1,512 
$239,027 


9,631 
$127,997 


26,500 
$101,580 


1,700 
$9,450 


Arkansas.  I   California. 


40 
$50 


$90 
$2,750 


$25 

$25 

$120 

$20,250 

$13,000 


330,000 
$13,000 


$7,250 


515 

$6,500 

$500 


25 
$250 


32,465 
$78,806 

16,930 
$39,205 

5,854 
$3,944 

2,908 
$5,548 

10,052 
$12,918 

320 
$960 


1 
$72 

367 
$5,775 

384 
$1,736 

9,478 
$198 


$20 


$2,912 

$3,514 

$181,910 

$4,563 

$9,835 

$17,429 

$24,434 

$1,761,213 

$46,910 
$24,133 

95, 133 
$7,777 


$15,000 


$1,714,203 
$223,000 


12,822 
$92, 141 
$25,250 

23,453 

$296,443 

$9, 149 

58, 106 

$679,804 

$12,860 


25 
$875 

3,086 
$146,026 

8,700 
$99,972 


5,000 

$22,500 

$106, 183 

$100 


Colorado. 


22,772 
$43,372 

38,814 
$38,645 

406 
$476 

55,485 
$36,742 

25 
$150 

145 
$224 

1 
$13 

37 
$132 


200 
$1,200 

50 
$1 


Coimecticut. 


District  of 
Columbia. 


7,630 
$5,853 


1,105 
$1,104 


533 

$288 


$330 
$4,309 
$139,343 
$2,822 
$7,383 
$3,275 
$14,675 

$786,818 

$46,650 


388,000 

$26,600 

$150 


1,297 
$973 


138 


132 
$1,256 

1 

$25 


$742 

$4,150 

$11,609 

$726 

$440 

$1,925 

$7,985 

$144,180 

$95,075 
$43,500 


$20,000 
$735,413 


400 
$3,300 


3,550 

$62,863 

$5,824 

27,938 
$306,386 


6,265 
$53,374 

30 
$600 

700 
$9,900 

500 
$14,000 

20,509 
$163,514 
$125,652 

$4,765 


$38,327 


$13,248 
$49,030 


2,000 
$43,800 


$5,230 
$75 


27 
$115 


$20 

$120 

$19,717 


$1,086 

$1,055 

$1 

$111,453 

$12,600 
$12,600 


$98,853 


9,144 
$61,913 


$3,400 

3,290 
$30,440 


$3,100 


1  Including  adobes,  aquarium  oma,ments  art  tile,  assayers'  furnaces,  bakers'  tile,  cement  blocks,  chimney  tops,  olav  cruolblea  coke  ovm  tUp  fi™  cpmnTit  flnt. 
temng  stones,  flue  Imlng,  furnace  blocks,  garden  furniture,  gas  logs,  glass  tile,  insulators,  kiln  tile,  Wand graWX^kefsTSttaMmXrs^op^SiS^^ 
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OeoTgla, 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan, 

15,150 
$7,825 

3,100 
$5,790 

891 
$1,336 

27,149 
$27,471 

51,763 
$46,695 

4,000 
$1,500 

3.600 
$7,200 

100 
$200 

3,009 
$8,890 

932 
$1,549 

2,862 
$18,662 

2,176 
$22,542 

415 
$3,838 

430 
$1,121 

12.786 
$410 

30 
$105 

99,072 
$104,190 

6,445 
$6,  478 

319 
$1,139 

75 
$100 

17,858 
$13,493 

1,451 
$2,126 

100 
$100 

604 
$1,502 

773 
$1,544 

634 

$4,881 

367 
$3,766 

318 
$3,211 

11,582 
$32,682 

1..S12 
$3,520 

500 
$725 

9 

$31 

82 

83 

9,225 
$15,409 

1,162 

$850 

17.143 
$22,299 

1,093 
$1,507 

453 

$5,427 

.695 
$7,642 

3.248 
$18,495 

385 
$1,730 

20.990 
$782 

3,124,000 
$3,125 

160 

$105 

fXV) 

$20,007 

$20,175 

$428,144 

$3,739 

$16,508 

S72, 125 

$19,378 

$3,256,312 

$865,460 
$16,850 

16.180.879 
$723,971 
$26,850 

84 
85 

86 

250 
$150 

400 
$300 

314 
$249 

18 
$161 

70 
$609 

124 

$8.^1 

1,150 
$888 

10,644 
$10,711 

2,374 
$1,453 

607 
$3,723 

470 
$4,311 

63 
$820 

36 
$130 

4,800 
$240 

6,000 

$75 

1,200 
$1,050 

600 
$553 

54 
$27 

87 
88 

32 
$25 

222 
$325 

14 
$108 

13 
$118 

351 
$3,701 

235 
$1,500 

31,500 
$575 

54,500 
$430 

1,150 

$915 
$118 

$1,020 

275 
$350 

305 
$312 

89 

90 

70 
$101 

10 
$200 

18 
$360 

14 
$186 

100 
$291 

1,426 
$3,542 

153 
$1,625 

311 
$3,110 

45 
$518 

2 
$14 

10,460 
$178 

92 
93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

1 
$18 

114 
$617 

93 
99 

101 

25,030 
$260 

102 

104 

20 
$50 

107 

$2,132 

$12,347 

$34, 775 

$297,737 

$80 

$3,841 

$5,387 

$158,706 

S5.393 
$4,428 
$8,348 

$55,613 

$196 

$4,128 

$12,082 

$500 

$1,407 

$3,698 

$76,726 

$650 

$3,636 

$20,720 

$9,607 

$718,255 

$293,643 
$181,771 

590,865 
$36,980 

108 

$2,600 

$1,394 

$12,540 

$450 
$1,973 
$22,039 

109 

$25 
$2,336 

$2,567 

$36,941 

$25 

$730 

$726 

$130 

$289,919 

$40, 189 
$20,600 

110 
HI 

$7,974 
$9,431 
$15,989 

$479,927 

$24,477 
$5,151 

312,000 
$19,320 

$12,284 
$92,  .546 
$20,116 

$2,643,139 

$763,281 
$2,700 

1,705,100 
$71,501 

$401 

$16 

$360 

$78,449 

$72,349 
$9,200 

1,089,433 
$63,149 

$1,043 
$6,853 

$5,533 
$13,134 
$7,188 

$1,246,555 

$162,410 
$23,000 

2,319,800 
$129,410 

$245 

$1,755 

$110 

$30,954 

$704 
$704 

113 
114 

115 

$181,392 
$40,500 

$851,729 

$398,700 
$12,700 

116 

117 
118 

692,000 
$40,500 

119 

120 

121 

$211,417 

$166,000 

$66,000 
$5,000 

122 

124 

$415,613 
$45,000 

125 

126 

127 

$6 

$455,450 
$102,398 

3,000 
$18,000 
$59,984 

1,701 

$24,008 

$6,000 

21,800 
$174,000 

$97,789 

$2,369,759 
$804,554 

66,314 
$343,805 
$241,563 

12,858 
$175,616 
$170,635 

76,327 
$391,463 

$17,050 

$1,878,658 
$38,000 

116,296 
$558,160 
$482,113 

15,324 

$168,692 

$59,776 

45,  .597 
$257,618 
$14,860 

$220,000 

$421,479 
$34,840 

2,437 
$14,621 

$3,892 

$424,012 
$10,846 

18,477 
$92,385 
$89,543 

3,603 
$103,228 

$19,589 
$249,730 

128 

$5,750 

$140,892 
$500 

570 

$3,988 

$32,000 

18 

$210 

$3,825 

28,260 
$98,915 
$1,464 

$1,094,146 

$30,250 

129 
130 

133 
$1,200 

131 

132 

$214,124 

36,570 

$664,024 

$1,800 

22,642 
$118,468 

133 

10 
$150 

16,613 
$290,482 

134 

135 

$83,110 

51,216 
$165,420 

136 

137 

""\  ' 

138 

139 

1.283 
$83,806 

2,237 
$48,492 

10 
$240 

140 

141 

7,000 
$63,000 

142 

M3 

1,158 
$11,611 

i 

1,300 
$41,136 

144 



2,305 
$23,050 



146 

-..  ...-| 





147 





148 
149 

150 

813 

$4,428 

$142,288 

$21,093 

982 

$5,843 

$293,606 

$1,200 

700 
$5,600 

471 
$2,821 
$21,136 

800 

$5,600 

$34,800 

$31,650 



$8,'666' 

$36,'260' 

$128,010 
$600 

15? 

$350 

153 

brick,  radial  chimney  biicli,  refactory  shapes,  retorts,  saggers,  salt  glazed  building  brick,  scorifiers,  silica  brick,  stone  pumps,  tank  blocks,  tile  dental  plates,  toy 
marbles,  wall  coping,  etc. 
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United  States. 

Alabama. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Coimectiout 

District  ol 
Columbia. 

154 

Power: 

NllTTlhpT  /if  AstnhlisliTTimts  rnp/irting 

751 
107,7.55 

1,082 
99,086 

91 
3,165 

4 
355 

7 
805 

7 
795 

2 
10 

1 

25 

1 
25 

18 
2,282 

18 
2,011 

3 
19 

10 

2,108 

16 
2,027 

4 
145 

3 

129 

4 

295 

5 
291 

1 
4 

15S 

I  SB 

Owned — 
Engines- 
Steam — 

157 

158 

Gas  or  gasoline- 
Number  

159 

Horsepower 

160 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

[ 

161 

Horsepower 

162 

Water  motors- 
Number 

IBa 

Horsepower 

1             

!64 

Electric  motors — 

Number 

191 

2,837 

112 

74 

1.847 

'353 

30 

491 
480 
617 
337 

461 
SI 

438 
1,179 
189 
1,490 
428 
642 
89 
640 
624 

1,085 
869 

171 

388 

60 

172 
565 
125 

71 
448 
639 

78 

129 
202 
165 
166 
850 
198 
144 
200 
74 
88 

200 

2,426 
939 
143 
33 
249 
431 
262 

9 

87 

3 

16 

166 

Horsepower 

Ibb 

Other  power,  horsepower 

167 

Eented— 

Electric  motors- 
Number 

4 
166 

4 
81 

'66 

Horsepower 

169 

Other  kind,  horsepower 

I.. .:::::: 



IVU 

Furnished  to  other  establishments,  horsepower 

1 

171 

Machinery  and  Mins: 
Pottery- 
Disintegrators  (blunger) 

4 
6 
7 

1 

6 

4 
1 
5 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1/2 

Agitators 

Hi 

Slip  pumps                               

ri 

1/4 

Lawns 

175 

Clay  presses- 
Iron  

■ 

1/6 

Wood 

1 

10 

1 

1 
4 

1 
2 

177 

Pug  mills- 
Regular  

9 

3 

1/6 

Sagger 

1/9 

Wad  mills 

1 
10 

IW 

J  iggers 

1 

^ 

5 

2 

ISl 

Batters 

182 

Dry  presses 

1 

:::::: ;■ :::: 

16 

Polishers 

1 
3 
6 

1 
9 

184 

Lathes 

10 

10 
9 

3 
42 

3 

1 
1 

1 

5 

All  other  machines 

7 

2 
20 

2 

2 
1 

3 

2 

1 

186 

Kilns— 

Up  draft 

187 

188 

Muffle- 
Large 

189 

Decorating 

1 

190 

All  other 

5 

1 

6 

1 

5 

2 

2 

191 

Terra  cotta,  tile,  and  brick- 
Clay  grinding  machines- 
Disintegrators  

2 

25 
1 

4 
11 
22 

1 

3 

192 

Dry  pans 

1 
1 

18 

laa 

AU  other 

1 

194 

Clay  tempering  machines- 
Ring  pits 

Pug  mills 

4 n 

^? 

3 

5 

196 

Wet  pans 

6 

19/ 

Another 

* 

198 

Molding  machines- 
Soft  mud 

1 

3 
4 

1 
1 

i 

199 

Stifl  mud 

7 
12 
13 
23 
16 

3 

8 
7 
7 
29 
6 
1 

1 

2U0 

Dry  presses 



2U1 

Shape  brick  power  presses 

1 

1 

2U2 

Hand  presses 

5 
2 

7  1 

2ua 

Sewer  pipe  presses 

4 
2 

2U4 

Tile  machines 

1 

2U6 

Another 

i"! 

2U6 

Mold  Sanders 

1 



2o; 

All  other  machinery 

1 

208 

Kilns- 
Clamp  

'  '1 
5 

24 

1 

22 

68 
6 

1 

1 

209 

Down  draft — 

Round 

3 

73 
10 
11 

«l 

16 

210 

Rectangular 

211 

Muffle 

212 

1 

2ia 

AU  other 

1 

1 

3 
6 
8 

2 
16 

1 

2  i 

214 

Dryers 

7 

.1 

216 

Idle  machinery 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  18.— POTTERY,  TERRA  COTTA,  AND  FIRE  CLAY 


Mlniiesota. 


Missouri. 


New  Jersey. 


New  York. 


North 
Carolina. 


Ohio. 


Oregon. 


Number  ol  estatlishments 

Capital: 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Cash  and  sundries 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.; 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Officers  of  corporations- 
Number  

Salaries 

General  superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  etc. — 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Men — 

Number 

Salaries 

Women- 
Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  Including  pieceworkers,  and  total  wages: 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 


Women  16  years  and  over — 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years- 
Average  number 

Wages 

Average  number  of    wage-earners,   including  pieceworkers, 
employed  during  each  month: 
Men  16  years  and  over — 

January 

Pebruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July ; 

August 

September , 

October 

November 

December 

Women  16  years  and  over- 
January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July :..: 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December ] . 

Children  under  16  years — 

January 

February 

March '..','.[[ 

April ] . " 

May 

June 

July :;.:; 

August 

September 

October 

November , '.'.'.','.[ 

December "" 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  ol  works „ 

Taxes 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  insurance,  and  all  sundry  ex- 
penses not  hitherto  included. 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Total  cost 

Clay  purchased— 

China  (domestic) — 

Tons 

Cost ;;;; 

China  (foreign) — 

Tons 

Cost ;. 

Ball  (domestic) — 

Tons 

Cost 

BaU  (foreign)— 

Tons 

Cost '.'.'/.'.'.'.'. 

Stoneware — 

Tons 

Cost 

Slip-  ■ 

Tons 

Cost 


S996, 336 
S169.790 
$274, 363 
$195, 684 
$366, 499 
1 

IS 
$34,090 

5 
$21, 800 

13 
$12,290 

11 
$10,750 

2 
$1,540 

342 

270 

313 

$185,366 

313 
$185,366 


274 
276 
290 
324 
336 
336 
336 
335 
332 
331 
297 
290 


$46,  434 


$5, 391 
$41,043 


$194,864 


20 
$320 

17,386 
$18,648 

$60  I 


33 

$5,378,074 
S907, 868 

$1,609,591 
$973,338 

$1,887,277 
18 

178 
$251,014 

34 

$75,880 

144 
$175,134 

137 

$170, 754 

7 
$4,380 

2,911 

2,207 

2,632 

$1,245,605 

2,604 
$1,236,462 

5 
$1,280 

23 
$7,863 


2,441 
2,467 
2,572 
2,562 
2,499 
2,468 
2,472 
2,628 
2,667 
2,610 
2,478 
2,484 

2 
2 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 

20 
20 
22 
22 
22 
24 
25 
24 
27 
24 
22 
24 

$430, 253 

$7,085 

$30, 813 

$392, 355 


$751,745 


90 
$675 


13 

$160 


226 

$413 


37 
$482 


90 

$21,047,396 
$3,561,420 
$6, 368, 505 
$3, 426, 119 
$7,691,351 
42 


$842,773 

123 

$314, 520 

525 
$528,253 

475 
$503,984 

50 
$24,269 

11,069 

7,703 

9,487 

$4,722,010 

8,261 
$4, 373, 427 

958 
$286, 132 

268 
$62, 451 


7,415 
7,.'i48 
7,910 
8,167 
8,384 
8,506 
8,686 
8,672 
8,688 
8,691 
8,36? 
•8,100 

972 
978 
993 
979 
964 
949 
937 
934 
938 
939 
965 
948 

245 
245 
268 
276 
291 
286 
276 
277 
272 
273 
266 
261 

$1,210,464 
$17,315 
$66, 142 

$1,126,957 

$60 
$2,955,803 


8,083 
$73,912 

6,412 
$76, 547 

4,512 
$34,938 

4,546 
$42, 786 

17,078 
$54, 205 

177 
$1,260 


43 

$5, 111,  181 
$883, 169 
$1,279,553 
$1,116,029 
$1,832,430 


256 
$328,073 

50 
$132, 725 

206 
$195,348 

171 
179,829 

35 
$15, 519 

3,226 

1,939 

2,695 

$1,333,463 

2,270 
$1,208,283 

407 
$123, 144 


18 
$2,036 


2,185 
2,137 
2,235 
2,192 
2,279 
2,361 
2,204 
2,317 
2,358 
2,336 
2,368 
2,268 

409 
429 
418 
413 
412 
407 
297 
394 
411 
420 
462 
422 

26 
26 
26 
15 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
12 
15 
13 

$454,  536 
$24, 497 
S29, 137 

$394, 096 

$6, 806 
$872, 259 


1,754 
$17,642 

1,873 
$27, 542 

580 
$3,892 

855 
$8.  781 

3,948 
$6, 271 


$412 


ft 

$91,125 
$7,230 
$12, 485 
$10, 470 
$60,940 
7 

6 
$12,000 

2 
$6,000 

4 
$6,000 

4 
$6,000 


123 

82 

84 

$19, 648 

79 
$19,035 


5 
$613 


3 

74 

76 

76 

78 

101 

103 

102 

104 

80 

77 

74 


3 
4 

5 
5 
7 
7 
7 
7 
5 
6 
6 

$6,514 

S30 

$469 

$6,015 


$25,  626 


205 

$26,360,319 
$3,5^5,324 
$8,676,764 
$4,709,651 
$9,549,680 
106 

1,047 
$1,176,748 

212 
$396,950 

835 
$779, 798 


$702,473 

167 
$77,325 

18, 699 

13,301 

16,919 

$7,676,782 

12, 456 

$6,643,232 

3,349 
$1, 108,  631 


114 
$24,919 


11,409 
12,007 
12,278 
12, 648 
12,862 
12,921 
12, 107 
13,117 
13,028 
12,  763 
12, 672 
11,880 

3,124 
3,366 
3,425 
3,433 
3,345 
3,290 
2,954 
3,449 
3,468 
3,497 
3,484 
3,363 

102 
99 
100 
105 
110 
110 
128 
137 
136 
121 
112 
108 

$2,194,882 

$7, 867 

$122,651 

$2,064,114 

$250 

$4,823,023 


24,660 
$243, 447 


14,286 
$186,099 


$176,077 
$40,300 
$33,600 
$43, 70O 
$58,477 
1 

7 
$11,050 

3 

$7,800 

4 

$3,260 

2 
$2,400 

2 
$850 

90 

30 

56 

$36,600 

55 
$36, 450 


1 
$160 


$14,924 


$1,562 
$6, 362 

$7,000 

$44, 136 


16 
$176 


11,026 
$57,261 

11,630 
$114,026 


211 
$420 


1 
$10 


39,742 
$56,113 


2,910 
$17, 892 


860 
$3,400 
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Pennsylvama.   Soutli  Carolina. 


158 

(25,706,824 
$5,573,402 
19,323,917 
$4,994,150 
15,815,355 
87 

619 
»737,908 


Tennessee. 


11,645 

6,958 

8,669 

$3,979,298 

7,889 
(3,780,856 

307 
$91,799 

473 
$106,643 


6,937 
7,055 
7,510 
8,114 
8,413 
8,318 
8,165 
8,151 
8,276 
8,187 
7,958 
7,584 

232 
246 
292 
308 
297 
290 
281 
300 
346 
341 
361 
390 

371 
375 
395 
458 
490 
498 
475 
466 
470 
516 
549 
615 

$1,152,866 
$16,229 
$62,556 

$1,057,722 

$16,359 
$2,909,408 

4,416 
$37,809 

561 
$6,889 

742 
$4,210 

475 
$4,416 

8,298 
$16,643 

783 
$6,239 


$97,438 
$3,500 
$27,050 
$38,800 
$28,088 
4 

6 

$4,800 

2 

$1,800 


$3,000 

4 
$3,000 


110 

60 

88 

$19,573 

81 
$18,873 


7 
$700 


$4,784 
$238 
$314 

$3,232 

$1,000 
$13,871 


8 

$185,581 
$13,856 
$43, 590 
$53,210 
$74,925 
7 

14 
$19,265 

3 
$5,600 

11 
$13,665 

11 

$13,665 


Texas. 


268 

297 

$127,987 

296 

$127,894 


1 
$93 


270 
283 
292 
291 
295 
287 
308 
317 
306 
304 
301 
298 


$54,899 

$102 

$1,066 

$53,731 


$79,194 


22 

$178,484 
$20,135 
$27, 532 
$62,019 
$78,798 
24 

11 

$10,260 

1 
$1,800 

10 
$8,460 

10 
$8,460 


Utah. 


296 

192 

218 

$91,278 

215 
$90, 654 


3 

$624 


215 
212 
243 
210 
215 
220 
219 
214 
208 
220 
204 
200 


$73,664 
$190 
$835 

$72,639 


$70,351 


30 
$1,200 


8,242 
$9,156 


3,600 
$2,153 


$1,015 


Virginia. 


$90,938 
$19,900 
$21,400 
$26,888 
$23,750 


5 
$6,090 

1 
$1,500 

i 
$4,590 

3 
$4,110 

1 

$480 

46 

29 

34 

$19,877 


$19,825 


1 
$52 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$13,123 


$495 
$9,593 

$3,035 

$29,176 


$121,251 

$450 

$28,000 

$49,000 

$43,801 

4 


$4,683 

1 
$333 

5 
$4,350 

5 
$4,350 


Washington. 


132 

49 

81 

$17,421 

61 
$14,495 

6 
$2,000 

14 
$926 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

14 
5 
11 
9 
18 
18 
12 
22 
20 
12 
15 
12 

$3,160 
$200 
$100 

$2,860 


$30,293 

200 
$1,050 

200 
$2,200 


$275  *^5 

ilncludes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:    Maine, 


$987,290 
$98,375 
$171,755 
$317,925 
$399,235 

19 
$26, 476 

4 
$7,200 

15 
$19,276 

14 
$18,676 

1 
$600 

199 

156 

162 

$113,543 

162 
$113, 543 


166 
153 
151 
158 
166 
168 
166 
178 
181 
160 
169 
140 


West 
Virginia. 


$56, 103 


$3,514 
$52,589 


$120,723 


17 

$2,267,416 
$300,400 
$700, 281 
$453,837 
$812, 898 
5 

71 
$134,695 

17 
$74,818 

54 
$59,877 

42 
$52,532 

12 
$7,345 

1,538 

1,047 

1,270 

$633,559 

891 
$516,526 

351 
$113,100 

28 
$3,933 


Wisconsin. 


All  other 
Btates.i 


381 
384 
383 
363 
316 
326 
347 
367 
333 
273 

24 
30 
28 
27 
27 
22 
22 
27 
30 
36 
34 


$200,990 


$8,185 
$192,805 


1,000 
$3,000 

S  I 
$50 


$345,962 


704 
$6,266 

2,859 
$38,660 

159 
$1,000 

2,679 
$26,793 

683 
747 

52  I 
$534  I 


$24,900- 
$4,750 
$8,975 
$7, 590 
$3,585 
2 

3 
$3,060 


3 
$3,060 

3 

$3,060 


20 

10 

12 

$5,270 

12 
$5,270 


784 

9 

870 

9 

921 

9 

935 

9 

996 

14 

9.11 

1« 

856 

15 

935 

19 

921 

13 

908 

11 

847 

10 

768 

10 

363 
386 

$3,381 

S80 

S138 

$3,163 


$3,267 


8 

$561,562 
$68,000 
$50,150 
$112,932 
$330,480 
4 

18 
$23,762 

3 

$2,100 

15 
$21,662 

14 
$21, 142 

1 
$520 

414 

277 

357 

$180, 470 

356 
$180,345 


1 
$125 


318 
329 
351 
360 
360 
367 
363 
351 
365 
383 
366 
359 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$110,067 

$16, 892 

$4,809 

$88,366 


10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 
55 
53 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 
65 
66 
67 


$187,796      69 


2,000  '    70 
$27,500  I    71 


72 
73 

74 

75 

50 

$585 

76 
77 

602 
$1,220 

78 
79 

15 
$316 

80 
81 

2;  Mississippi,  2;  Montana,  1;  New  Hampshire,  2;  Vermont,  1. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  18.— POTTERY,  TERRA  COTTA,  AND  FIRE  CLAY 


Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

North 
Carolina. 

Ohio. 

Oregon. 

R? 

Materials  used — Continued. 

Clay  purchased— Continued. 
Fire- 
Tons                                                           

174,986 
$161,768 

20,540 

$18,486 

4,746 
$5,067 

22,627 
$17,042 

90,604 
$71,610 

4,466 
$2,980 

9 

$67 

51 
$669 

455 
$2,478 

713 
$2,429 

64,085 
$809 

16,835 
S283 

147,440 
$245,860 

48,849 
$99, 122 

638,013 
$346,410 

52,876 
$17,062 

2,295 
$1,444 

28,229 
$38,100 

120,682 
$112,726 

6,848 
$10,604 

31,274 
$193,932 

18,106 
$201,819 

4,739 
$48,714 

3,224 
$8,632 

54,168 
$1,515 

2,407 
$101 

631 

32,086 

$148,163 

$199,579 

$442,480 

$1,611,654 

33,931 

$85,222 

$521,288 

$155,723 

$18,550,840 

$11,904,210 
$181,736 

24,006,285 

$1,040,378 

$106,340 

$6,167,494 

$2,279,374 

R^ 

Cost                                                               .     .  - 

R4 

Pipe- 
Tons                                                                 

S5 

Rfi 

Terra  cotta— 

59,990 
$61,833 

3,273 
$4,735 

33,464 
$46,797 

7,727 
$15,698 

13,161 
$100,964 

12,719 
$125,661 

5,998 
$50,411 

348 
$1,420 

184,866 

$4,721 

165,000 
$4,277 

3 

$14 

$30,766 

378,765 

$161,853 

$1,179,976 

37,912 

$98,872 

$386;  375 

365,366 

$11,717,103 

$6,462,624 
$30,634 

916,500 
358,819 

26,967 
$48,787 

100 
$150 

16,620 
316,759 

3,943 
$6,488 

2,187 
$22,157 

2,231 
323,791 

3,220 
$24,460 

112 
$723 

70,800 

31,750 

R7 

Cost                                                                 

RR 

Brick- 
Tons                                                            

R1 

W 

All  other- 

42,300 
$42,380 

300 
$240 

35 

S385 

190 
S3, 040 

148 
$2,407 

10,000 
$13,000 

15 
$20 

-3 

$66 

23 
$665 

20 
$320 

45 
$225 

1,000 
$250 

<»1 

Cost                                                       

Q' 

Band- 
Tons                                                            

93 

Cost              

<14 

Flint  (quartz) — 

Q"! 

Cost                                                        

Ifi 

Feldspar- 
Tons                                                       

97 

Cost 

<)R 

Piaster- 
Tons 

99 

inn 

Sail^ 

Tons      

1 
$13 

ini 

in? 

Manganese- 

^m 

in4 

Iron- 

Pounds 

105 

Cost       

infi 

Lime — 

Barrels  

71 

$58 

$8,004 

$9,988 

332,467 

$302,361 

32,680 

$18,553 

$167,921 

$21,444 

$3,288,891 

$1,368,094 
331,275 

554,360 

$48,748 

325,000 

$195,675 

$499,485 

107 

Cost 

ins 

Liquid  and  coin  gold 

109 

Oxide  of  lead,  zinc,  and  cobalt 

S2,900 

S500 

S120,750 

371 

$4,  .598 

$360,144 

$300 

$25,532 

$74,494 

SIOO. 

$3,083,406 

$28,470 
$8,340 

422,102 
$20,130 

3293 

$314 

$21,438 

nn 

$535 
320,830 

Fuel                   

n' 

Rent  of  power  and  heat 

in 

$2,459 
$775 

$205 

$5 

$3,608 

$106,437 

$6,427 
$40 

133,490 
$6,347 

$2,009 
31,960 

114 

All  other  materials  

iifl 

Freight 

iifi 

Products: 

$562,726 
$247,633 

$129,886 

$27,480 
34,700 

360,000 
$22,500 

117 

Pottery- 
Total  vfilue                    

lis 

Red  earthenware 

119 

Stoneware— 

5,630,337 
$241,107 

l''l 

tn 

C.  C.  or  cream  colored  ware  and  white  granite 

ware,  including  semiyitreous  porcelain  ware. 

China  (porcelain) 

31,290,708 

$361,360 

$108,000 

$3,006,406 

$328,524 

358,825 

$1,219,288 

$5,185,095 
$1,216,400 

262,620 

31,266,969 

3245,518 

31,067 

3709,396 

$23,537 

1,700 

$20,  ,352 

$331,020 

3,. 5.30 
$193,355 

1,873 
$29,668 

PR 

T>A 

I'S 

Sanitary  ware,  including  solid  porcelain  bath 
Porcelain  electrical  supplies 

: ;... 

346,804 

$4.52,019 
310,771 
358,317 

$1,911,752 
$815,893 

38,032 

$232,, 507 

$48,665 

13,989 

3400,321 

$19,745 

29,456 

$143,738 

$47,121 

$197,225 

$684,243 

$9,000 

$1,338,420 

$6,614,269 

19fi 

1?7 

Porcelain  doorknobs,  and  hardware  trimmings. 

PR 

$6,526 
$315,093 

340 
3100,010 

$280 
$102,406 

129 

Total  value                  . 

$2,822,293 
$186,623 

24,663 

$190,922 

$64,639 

38,834 

$640,133 

$45,983 

99,479 
$792,710 
$20,000 

ISO 

ni 

Fireproofing,  including  terra  cotta  lumber,  and 
hollow  building  tile  or  blocks- 
Tons 

6,750 
$27,000 

158,560 
$577,014 
$971,785 

84,253 

$1,240,826 

$63,162 

522,199 

$2,939,772 

$167,200 

1,000 
$15,000 

IS'' 

133 

Roofing,  floor,  and  encaustic  tile 

1^4 

Fire  brick- 
Thousands 

1 

$10 

$5,000 

12,000 
$95,000 

630 
310,750 
$8,756 

20,000 
$60,000 

13,5 

Value               .  .        

IW 

$2,477 

30,000 

$285,616 

137 

Tons 

139 

Electrical  conduits 

140 

Brick- 
Enameled- 

Thousands 

141 

Value 

14?, 

Thousands 

799 
$10,638 

1,178 
$15,372 

21,846 
$200,846 

3,265 
$39,372 

400 
$6,000 

143 

Value 

144 

Fancy  or  ornamental- 
Thousands 

14,5 

Value 

14fi 

Thousands 

24,299 
$338,3.62 

147 

Value 

14R 

Sand  lime — 

149 

Value 

ISO 

Thousands 

770 

35,390 

$866,3,56 

$232,643 

71,729 
$406,334 
3404,194 

$69,384 

14,280 
$88,398 
$99,992 

39,046 

3,213 

$18,858 

$395,444 

$32,361 

2,50 

$1,600 

$300 

IS! 

Value 

l.W 

All  other  terra  cotta,  fire,  and  other  clay  prod- 
ucts. 
All  other  products 

153 

CLAY  PRODUCTS. 
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Pennsylvania 


South  Carolina 


591,200 

$886,808 

6,050 
»3,180 

18,005 
$20,434 

59,697 
$51,210 

84,464 
$347,348 

28,471 
$47,521 

2,952 
$18,601 

1,354  i 
$13,633  ; 

2,033  1 
$9,034  1 

958  ' 
$4,680 

4.936 
$128  ; 

1,000 
$25 

8,181 

$5,503 

$6,709 

$14,220 

$64,896 

$1,021,937 

$1^474 

$77,435 

$137,525 

$100,901 

$10,759,272 

$1,325,581 
$136,532 

5,602,796 
$338,156 
$48,267 
$547, 798 


$30,000  : 

""$86,'658' 

$2,170  I 

■"$i36,'666" 

$9,357,627 
$341,077 


48,678 
$198,437 
$215,688 

355,864 
$6,278,790 


117,602 

$809,374 

$8,167 


1,175 
$46,951 

18,144 
$177,662 

1,106 
$10,488 


$758 


7,667 

$50,349 

$1,219,886 

$76,064 


Tennessee. 


50 
S20 


$11. SIS 

?30 

$1,703 

S25 

$41,216 
$12,200 

205,000 
$11,500 


$700 
$26,281 


2,472 
$26,281 


S2, 735 


1,970 
$7,880 


60 
$60 

10,444 
$10,444 

200 

J237 

34 

$427 

77 
$1,031 

92 
$759 

100 
$516 


Texas. 


1,450 
$1,465 


Utah. 


4,720 
$7,990 

3,120 
$6,240 


81,347 
$1,238 
536,186 

""S5,'393' 

S2,125 

$200 

$309,275 

$133,988 
$2,000 

2,419,000 
8131,988 


$32 

100 
$200 

11 

$7 

20 
$610 

92 
$2,415 

23 
$269 

152 
$561 

500 
$10 

100,000 
$2,900 

6 

$27 

$766' 

S768 
$47,673 

""52^692' 
SI, 519 
S3, 935 

$326, 728 

$125,218 
$3,452 

2,193,147 
$121,766 


515 
$1,015 


Virginia. 


Washington. 


12,000 
$12,000 


2,196 
$2, 196 


West 
Virginia. 


419 

$1,023 


Wisconsin. 


250 
$400 

200 
$1,500 

250 
$2,250 


507 
$2,576 


30 
S2 


S32 


9.817 
S720 


$76,885 

$1,900 
$1,900 


33,601 
$33,601 


6 

$208 


20 
$646 


19 
$275 


165 
$728 


3,106 
$14, 608 

242 
$616 

3,444 
$22,753 

1,606 
$18,922 

504 
$5,829 


$1,250 
$7,418 


$1,405 

$20 

$12,000 

$77, 221 

$50,000 


$175,287 


2,709 

$27,299 

$492 

35,749 
$142,999 


$201,510 


834 

$14, 660 

$691 

14, 674 
$171,966 


$260 

S762 

$60,696 


S3, 290 
$1,193 
$1,818 

$415,785 

$39,938 
$1,750 

466, 284 


$72,613 


$60,000  '. 

r 

$26,513  ; 


29  I 
$25 
$23,314 
$12,793 
$42,351  1 
$92,052 


$4,827  I 
$27,391 
$4,868 

$1,286,285 

$1,109,594 


$375,847 


1,332 

$40, 307 

$7,306 

7,500 
$25,000 


1,747 
$26,513 


$4,497 


200 
$1,600 
$12,593 


$2, 372 


$708 


330,000 
$16,850 

'$550,' 55i' 

$196, 408 

'$i66,'466' 

"$i8i,'385'] 
$176,691 


219 
$2,188 


618 

$17,334 

$7,987 

18,730  I 
$206,720 


6,772 
$108, 493 


$24, 846 

100 

$700 

$7,579 


$17,000 


3,003 
S2lJ,0(J0 


10,200 
$74,000 


.500 
$760 


259 
$269 


2 
$14 


Another 

states. 


$2, 187 
'"'$55' 


$15,358 


$12,927 
812,927 


$2, 431 


406 
$2,431 


3,260 
$18,400 
$41,231 


2,717 
$6,361 

26,235 
$37,052 


4,799 
$7,783 

1,876 
$1,877 

837 
$852 

90 
$900 

20 
$235 

176 
$1,013 

62 
$407 


349 

$349 

$55 

$62 

$3,410 

$78,838 

$250 

$2,627 

$11,914 

$4,200 

$579,540 

$74, 415 
$50,000 

265,000 
$13, 475 


$10,940 
$476, 125 


5,654 

$149, 137 

$2,381 

62,776 
$282,488 


553 
$5,536 


83 


84 
85 


87 


90 
91 


92 


94 
95 


96 
97 


99 

100 
101 

102 
103 

104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 

117 
118 

119 
120 
121 
122 

123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 

129 
130 


131 
132 
133 

134 
135 
136 

137 
138 
139 


140 
141 


142 
143 


144 
145 


146 
147 


$35,683 
$30,000 


148 
149 

150 
151 
152 

153 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Table  18.— POTTERY,  TERRA  COTTA,  AND  FIRE  CLAY 


Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

North 
Carolina. 

Ohio. 

Oregon. 

l.M 

Power: 

Nnmhfir  nf  p.s1:fl.hlisliTnp.r)t.s  r^liortm^  ... 

4 
775 

10 
775 

28 
6,199 

67 
6,051 

3 

28 

83 
14,964 

128 
12,612 

1 
10 

39 
4,370 

46 
3,595 

12 
367 

1 
325 

4 

326 

200 
25,182 

270 
23,231 

33 
1,342 

3 

240 

3 
200 

1 
30 

l,W 

Total  horsepower .". T. 

isa 

Owned — 

Engines- 
Steam — 

1S7 

15S 

Gas  or  gasoline— 

Number 

159 

Horsepower 

160 

Water  wheels — 

Number 

IBi 

Horsepower ^ 

162 

Water  motors- 
Number 

163 

Horsepower 

164 

Electric  motors- 
Number , 

7 
110 

80 

1,501 

20 

30 

821 

15 
158 
20 

1 
200 
30 

37 
428 

1 
10 

IBS 

Horsepower 

166 

Other  power,  horsepower 

167 

Eented— 

Electric  motors- 

1 
10 

8 

'  136 

45 

30 

227 
197 
192 
153 

241 

1 

141 

84 

91 

692 

251 

111 

58 

189 

205 

443 
281 

43 

212 

14 

22 
153 
18 

6 

47 

134 

4 

11 
24 
10 
31 
83 
61 
30 
23 
9 
10 

14 

880 
98 

16« 

Horsepower 

169 

Other  Mnd,  horsepower 

IVU 

Furnished  to  other  estabhshments,  horsepower 

171 

Machinery  and  kilns: 
Pottery- 
Disintegrators  (blunger) 

1 

7 
8 

102 
103 
107 
82 

41 
61 

S3 
844 

49 
195 

60 
221 

16 
102 
113 

230 

78 

74 

72 

6 

20 
34 
11 

10 
65 
37 
47 

S3 
36 
30 
30 
128 
12 
11 

2 
47 

3 

77 

200 
22 
41 
4 
21 
41 
42 

20 
20 
13 
15 

17 
2 

15 
13 
10 
72 

4 
148 

2 
47 
67 

48 
35 

12 
16 
4 

21 
19 
11 

5 
27 
12 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

172 

Agitators .' 

6 
10 
1 

3 

1 

173 

Slip  pumps 

174 

Lawns 

175 

Clay  presses — 

Iron 

17 

1 

9 

176 

Wood 

1 
2 

177 

Pug  miUs— 

Regular 

3 

178 

Sagger 

179 

WadmiUs 

ISU 

Jiggers 

20 

4 

4 

181 

Batters 

182 

Dry  presses 

183 

Polishers 

IH4 

Lathes 

2 
7 

7 
16 

8 
34 

4 
10 

3 
19 

18,5 

All  other  machines 

4 

IRB 

Kilns— 

Up  draft 

187 

36 

3 

188 

Muffle- 
Large 

189 

Decorating 

190 

Another 

2 

2 
2 

191 

Terra  cotta,  tile,  and  brick- 
Clay  grinding  machines— 

Disintegrators 

5 
2 

8 
39 
10 

1 
46 

35 

192 

Dry  pans 

2 
2 

193 

All  other 

194 

Clay  tempering  machines- 
Ring  pits 

196 
197 

Wet  pans 

All  nfhpr 

2 
6 
2 

5' 

fi 

198 

Molding  machines- 
Soft  mud 

2 

11 
14 
3 
62 
16 
10 

6 

15 
3 
4 

29 
7 

12 
3 
5 

15 

7 

52 
14 
24 
2 
18 
29 
66 

1 

2 

""■ i" 

2 
2 
2 

199 

Stiff  mud 

200 

Dry  presses .'. 

201 

Shape  brick  power  presses 

2112 

Hand  presses 

1 
2 
1 

203 

2 

1 

204 

Tile  machines 

205 
20« 

AU  other 

207 
208 

All  other  machinery 

Kilns- 
Clamp  

3 

9 

4 

160 
66 
28 
6 
14 
30 
6 

1 
10 

209 

Down  draft- 
Round 

210 
211 
212 

Rectangular 

Continuous 

4 

213 
214 
216 

Dryers 

3' 

5 

i" 

25' 

83 
27 

i' 

CLAY  PRODUCTS. 
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Pennsylvania.    South  Carolina. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah, 

1 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

West 
Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

All  other 

states. 

14.5  . 
23,595  , 

229 
22,243 

17 
1,009 

2 
80 

1 

i 
425 

5 
414 

2 
10 

6 
535 

7 
535 

5 

500 

7 
500 

3 

175 

140 

3 
235 

4 

236 

5 
1,179 

5 
1,179 

16 

2,02.S 

21 
1,868 

4 
106 

3 
70 

2 
60 

1 
10 

7 
776 

8 
748 

154 
155 

i.-o 

157 
1.5S 

l,'l<) 

1 
1 

160 

161 

16? 

163 

9 

1 

2 
64 

1 

164 

120, 

' 

16,'i 

1 

166 

i 
1 

6  1                            2 
143                               1 

1 
35 

2 

25 

3 

167 

, 

168 

r69 

» 

170 

30    

36  ,                          1 
43 

3 

1 

2 
1 
2 
1 

17 
19 
17 
12 

26 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1 

171 

2 
11 

2 

172 

173 

27 
33 

174 

3 

6 

2 
2 

19 

1 

2 

175 

«i 

37  1                          1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
6 

176 

2 

13 

6 

»5 

53 

27 
""l 

4 
IS 

7 

56 
13 

7 
36 
2 

3 

12 
2 

2 
8 
2 

3 

1 
1 

177 

op 

"l3 

146 

54 

178 

179 

1 

10 

14 

2 

2 

2 

180 

181 

32 

1 

40 

65 

107 
63 

4 

6 

38 
135 
25 

14 

1 
3 
IB 
6 

32 
12 

18 



3 

182 

1 
2 

Ma 

3 
2 

2 

2 

2 
6 

3 

11 

1 

6 
2 

4 
3 

1 
1 

1 

6 

184 

3 

3 

18,5 

1 

2 
4 

186 

1 

2 

1 

187 

188 

2 

189 

1 

1 

1 
1 

o 

1 

3 

2 

1 
1                          3 

2 

1 
2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
6 

190 

1 
4 

191 



199 

1 

5 

1 
7 
S 

193 

1 
2 

1 
3 
10 

194 

...  — .......... 

i 2 

i                            4 

1                            2 
2 

IPS 

196 

4 

40 
47 
43 



197 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 

1 
1 

2 
6 

1 

I 

1 
2 

198 

2 

1 

4 
2 

199 

j 

200 

2 
2 
3 

2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

8 
10 
4 

Til 

4 

2 

1     

■>m 

7 

7 
6 

51 

312 

203 

3 

1 

204 

1.50 

205 

206 
207 

20S 

2 
5 

3 

5 

1 

2 

32 
4 



r'''Z"z 

31 

3 
3 

.SO 

39 

909 

910 

602 

1 ; 

211 
212 
213 

1 

107 

105 

36 

1 

i' 

2 
1 

1 

1 

4 

1 
1 

2  ' 

2 

6    

6 
13 

214 
21S 

i 
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AMERICAN  ART   POTTERY. 


The  Centennial  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  gave  rise 
to  an  increased  interest  in  the  art  pottery  of  the 
United  States.  At  first  this  manifested  itself  in  the 
production  of  meretricious  objects  that  were  unwor- 
thy of  recognition,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  seed 
that  was  then  planted  resulted  in  time  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  higher  grade  of  goods,  even  in  some  in- 
stances winning  deserved  recognition  from  connois- 
seurs and  art  critics  of  the  Old  World.  This  devel- 
opment has  been  perhaps  most  conspicuous  in  the 
production  of  art  pottery. 

In  order  to  comprehend  clearly  the  results  obtained, 
a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  pottery,  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  definitions  of  the  principal  varieties 
of  wares  is  essential. 

HISTORY. 

The  art  of  pottery  began  when  moistened  clay  was 
fashioned  into  shape  by  primitive  man  and  the  prod- 
uct hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  That  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  very  first  arts  acquired  is  obvious. 
Its  first  applications  were  of  course  purely  utilitarian, 
and  even  before  sun  dried  bricks  were  used  in  ancient 
Babylonia  doubtless  moistened  clay  was  spread  over 
frames  to  shelter  man  from  the  elements.  The  substi- 
tution of  artificial  fire  for  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  a 
distinct  advance,  from  which  in  the  years  that  followed 
came  the  kiln.  The  employment  of  sticks  to  aid  the 
hand  in  giving  form  to  objects  was  the  first  step  toward 
the  wheel,  with  the  use  of  which  pottery  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  an  art.  In  the  course  of  time  it  was  found 
that  clays  containing  iron  burned  red;  those  contain- 
ing magnesia,  white,  and  that  with  the  addition  of 
burned  wood  or  carbon  under  certain  conditions  the 
product  was  black.  Thus  was  developed  a  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  different  clays.  Environment  also  had 
to  do  with  the  development  of  pottery.  Certain  locali- 
ties were  found  to  produce  better  ware  than  others. 
In  time  decorating  in  color  with  opaque  enamel  made 
in  part  of  an  oxide  ot  tin  began,  notably  in  Egypt. 
The  Assjrrians  deserve  the  credit  for  the  first  employ- 
ment of  lead  enamels. 

The  highest  perfection,  both  as  to  form  and  decora- 
tion, in  glazed  and  unglazed  earthenware  was  attained 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  Thousands 
of  Greek  vases  have  been  found  in  Mediterranean  lands 
dating  from  this  remote  period,  vastly  superior  to  the 
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ware  produced  under  the  Roman  Empire.  Persia,  from 
500  years  B.  C.  down  through  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
produced  notable  specimens  of  the  potter's  art  and  has 
exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the  later  manufacture  of 
the  western  world.  Before  the  Christian  era  splendid 
examples  of  enameled  earthenware  were  made  in  Per- 
sia, which,  as  faience,  reached  its  greatest  development 
in  France  and  Italy  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Porcelain  was  made  in  China  before  1000  A.  D., 
largely  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  existence  of  beds  of 
clay  of  proper  qualities.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1710  that  a  European,  Johann  Bottger,  in  the  employ 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  discovered  the  secret  of  its 
manufacture  and  produced  for  his  royal  patron  the 
first  specimens  of  true  hard  porcelain  ever  made  in 
Europe.  The  manufacture  began  at  Sevres,  France,  in 
1768  and  at  Plymouth  and  Bristol,  England,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

MANXJFACTUEE. 

Olay. — The  chief  material  from  which  pottery  is 
made  is  clay,  a  product  of  the  disintegration  or  weath- 
ering of  siliceous  rocks,  such  as  feldspar,  hornblende, 
and  mica.  These  minerals,  largely  made  up  of  com- 
pounds of  bases  such  as  alumina,  potassa,  soda,  lime, 
and  magnesia  with  silicic  acid,  and  of  iron  oxide,  when 
subjected  to  the  long  continued  action  of  carbon  diox- 
ide and  water,  decompose.  The  insoluble  alumiuum 
silicate  remains  in  situ,  while  the  other  silicates  and 
bicarbonates,  being  soluble,  are  more  or  less  dissolved 
out  by  percolating  water. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  pure  aluminum  silicate,  or  clay,  is 
found  in  nature.  Many  causes  combine  to  prevent  the 
complete  disappearance  of  varying  quantities  of  alu- 
mina, silica,  iron  oxide,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies, 
the  presence  of  which  impurities  affects  the  physical 
properties  of  the  claj^  and  indirectly  the  utility.  Thus 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  silica  the  less  the  amount 
of  shrinkage,  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  alumina 
the  greater  the  amount  of  shrmkage. 

Plasticity,  or  the  capacity  of  being  molded  when 
moistened  with  water,  and  the  property  of  hardening 
under  fire  are  the  two  qualities  which  give  clay  its 
great  value  for  the  making  of  pottery.  Clays  low  in 
plasticity  are  said  to  be  lean,  meager,  or  short,  while 
those  most  plastic  are  called  fat,  or  long.  Clay  con- 
tains water  in  chemical  combination,  and  it  is  the  driv- 
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ing  out  of  tliis  water  by  burning  that  causes  it  to 
harden.  The  burnt  claj-,  if  ground  to  a  powder  and 
soaked  in  water,  never  regains  its  plasticity. 

When  clay  is  heated,  it  softens  gradually,  and  if  the 
heat  is  sufficiently  intense  it  will  become  like  molten 
iron.  The  more  fusible  clays  soften  at  1,500°  F.,  while 
fire  clays  and  kaolin  require  a  temperature  of  3,000°  or 
more. 

Clays  are  classified  according  to  their  uses,  as  brick 
clay,  pipe  clay,  sagger  clay,  shp  clay,  and  terra 
cotta  clay.  These  names  signify  that  the  clay  thus 
designated  is  specially  adapted  to  the  use  indicated. 
Kaolin  is  a  nearly  pure  aluminum  siHcate  and  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  other  white 
wares.  Ball  clay  is  a  plastic  white-burning  clay  used 
as  a  binding  in  white  ware  and  porcelain.  Slip  clay 
contains  a  large  per  cent  of  alkalies  and  lime,  which 
gives  a  low  fusing  point,  and  hence  it  is  valuable  for 
glazing. 

Slip. — Clay  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
is  first  prepared  by  weathering  for  several  months  or 
even  years,  washing,  grindibg,  or  screening.  Often  a 
combination  of  these  methods  is  employed.  Alter  this 
preliminary  treatment  it  is  mixed  with  such  other  ia- 
gredients  as  may  be  necessary.  Thus  in  the  manu- 
facture of  one  variety  of  hard  porcelain  the  essential 
ingredients  are  kaolin  as  a  body,  quartz  to  prevent  exces- 
sive shrinkage  on  drying,  and  a  flux,  consisting  of  feld- 
spar or  gypsum,  to  fuse  and  bind  the  whole  together. 
According  to  Prof.  Charles  F.  Chandler,  the  ingredients 
used  in  1863  in  the  manufacture  of  hard  porcelain  at 
the  Royal  Porcelain  Works  in  Berlin  were:  Kaolin,  28 
parts;  quartz,  66.6;  ferrous  oxide,  0.7;  magnesia,  0.6; 
and  lime,  0.3. 

The  proportions  of  the  iagredients  used  vary  with 
every  potter  and  are  naturally  a  secret  known  only  to 
the  principal  foreman  or  superintendent.  So  jealously 
is  this  knowledge  guarded  that  ia  some  potteries  the 
amount  of  an  ingredient  required  is  not  entrusted  to 
any  workman,  but  the  scales  used  iadicate  automat- 
ically when  enough  of  each  ingredient  has  been 
deposited. 

After  this  mixture  the  mass  is  again  ground  iato  an 
impalpable  powder,  freed  from  any  particles  of  uon  or 
other  foreign  substances  by  screening,  and  passes  to 
the  pug  mills  or  blungers,  where  it  is  mixed  with  water 
and  worked  thoroughly  by  many  knives  attached  to  a 
revolving  shaft  so  as  to  form  a  imiform  cream  like 
mass  called  "slip."  This  shp  may  then  be  passed 
through  wire  cloth  or  fine  silken  lawn  to  remove  all  the 
coarser  particles,  and  falls  into  the  "agitators,"  tanks 
provided  with  paddle  wheels  to  keep  the  clay,  held  in 
suspension  by  the  water,  from  being  deposited  at  the 
bottom.  From  these  tanks  the  clay  in  suspension  is 
forced  into  the  press,  consisting  of  canvas  lined  pens 
or  boxes.  The  water  is  forced  through  the  canvas  by 
means  of  compressed  air,  and  the  clay  then  removed  in 


large  cakes,  ready  to  be  formed,  or  to  go  again  to  the 
pug  mill  for  further  tempering. 

The  number  of  processes  through  which  clay  has  to 
pass  before  being  ready  for  shaping  differs  with  the 
quality  of  the  clay  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 
That  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  the  highest 
grades  of  pottery  passes,  naturally,  through  the  great- 
est number  of  processes. 

The  shp  was  formerly  either  heated  for  the  removal 
of  the  superfluous  water  by  evaporation,  or  passed  over 
beds  of  plaster  of  Paris,  by  which  the  water  was  ab- 
sorbed, but  this  drying  is  now  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  filter  pans. 

Before  shaping,  the  moist  mass  is  slapped,  kneaded, 
and  trodden,  to  make  it  uniform.  Formerly  it  was  put 
away  in  damp  cellars  to  undergo  a  sort  of  decay  or  fer- 
mentation to  make  it  more  plastic. 

It  is  in  these  purely  mechanical  operations  that  the 
greatest  attention  is  required,  as  the  quahty  of  the 
ware  depends  on  the  knowledge  and  care  exercised  in 
the  mixing  room;  and  it  is  here  that  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  American  mechanical  experts  have  made  the 
greatest  improvements  in  the  manufacture. 

A  New  Jersey  establishment  now  makes  a  complete 
shp  in  one  machine,  which  comprises  one  double  blun- 
ger,  one  double  sifter,  one  agitator,  one  filter  press,  and 
one  slip  pump.  The  different  ingredients  are  thrown 
through  a  hopper  into  the  blunger,  which  is  filled  with 
the  proper  amount  of  water  from  a  pipe  entering  at  the 
top.  When  the  ingredients  have  become  mixed  with 
water  in  the  proper  proportion,  generally  about  22  to 
28  ounces  to  the  pint,  the  valve  on  the  pipe  leading  to 
the  sifter  is  opened,  and  the  liquid  clay  or  slip  allowed 
to  run  through  the  sifter,  which  removes  all  the  coarse 
foreign  ingredients.  The  slip  then  passes  into  the  agi- 
tator, which  keeps  it  constantly  in  motion,  thus  pre- 
venting the  clay  from  settling  to  the  bottom.  It  is 
then  pumped  from  the  agitator  into  the  filter  press  until 
the  water  ceases  to  flow  from  the  press,  making  it  evi- 
dent that  the  press  is  full,  or  "pumped  up,"  and  ready 
to  empty.  With  a  few  turns  of  the  handwheel,  the 
press  can  be  opened,  and  the  cakes  of  clay  removed, 
ready  for  use.  This  machine,  made  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  testing  clays,  or  the  manufacture  of  special 
bodies,  is  ordinarily  too  small  for  a  large  plant,  but  the 
separate  parts  are  made  of  such  size  as  to  be  suitable 
for  any  works. 

The  pugging  machines  accomphsh  in  one  hour  work 
that  would  ordinarily  require  one  man's  labor  for  two 
days.  Abroad  this  process  is  still  entirely  done  by  the 
hand  blunger,  a  peculiarly  shaped  shovel.  Thus  ma- 
chinery of  American  manufacture  is  gradually  taking 
the  place  of  hand  labor,  and  doing  the  work  more 
satisfactorily. 

Forming. — The  shaping  of  the  object  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  either  a  potter's  wheel  or  molds.  The  pot- 
ter's wheel  is  thus  described  by  Wagner  in  his  "Chem- 
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ical  Technology:"  "The  potter's  wheel  consists  of  a 
vertical  iron  axis  on  which  is  a  horizontal  disk,  which 
is  made  to  revolve  by  the  feet  of  the  operator  on  a 
lower  disk,  or  by  steam.  A  lump  of  the  plastic  mass  is 
placed  upon  the  wheel,  the  thumb  being  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  lump  and  pressed  downward;  a  hollow  is 
thus  formed  which  is  widened  or  the  walls  continued 
vertically  according  to  the  shape  of  the  vessel  to  be 
made.  The  constant  revolution  of  the  wheel  easily 
allows  the  molder  to  obtain  a  perfectly  cylindrical 
form.  By  thus  humoring  the  clay,  elongating  the  ves- 
sel, again  depressing  it,  widening  it,  and  by  continued 
manipulations  in  this  manner,  the  most  exquisite 
shapes  are  produced.  To  form  the  ridges  or  sharp 
edges  of  the  vessel,  a  small  piece  of  iron,  a  strip  of  horn, 
or  wood,  termed  "a  bridge,"  is  used.  The  perfectly 
formed  vessel  is  cut  away  from  the  wheel  by  a  piece  of 
brass  wire." 

For  centuries  this  process  has  remained  essentially 
unchanged.  Modifications  have  been  adopted  in  re- 
cent times.  Thus  either  steam  or  electricity  has  almost 
entirely  superseded  foot  power.  The  tools,  however, 
remain  the  same,  and  consist  of  pieces  of  smooth  wood. 

Molded  ware  involves  the  use  of  molds,  which  are 
usually  made  in  the  pottery  itself.  From  the  clay 
model  of  the  article,  e.  g.,  a  pitcher,  a  "block  mold"  in 
two  exactly  fitting  portions  is  made  of  plaster  of  Paris. 
From  this  a  plaster  replica  of  the  model  is  made,  and 
from  this  replica  in  turn  as  many  working  molds  as 
may  be  required.  Modeling  and  mold  making  demand 
not  only  knowledge,  skill,  and  time,  but  foresight  and 
experience,  as  the  workman  must  allow  for  shrinkage  in 
firing,  which  averages  one-seventh  of  the  size,  and 
guard  against  the  use  of  forms  that  will  warp  or  sink 
in  the  fire.  Besides  the  molds  used  in  casting,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  make  various  articles,  such  as  rings  and 
stands,  to  hold  the  forms  in  shape  while  they  are  being 
fired. 

For  the  making  of  a  molded  article,  the  slip  is  thinned 
with  water  until  it  attains  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  This  liquid  is  poured  idto  the  mold,  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  until,  through  the  absorption  of  water 
by  the  plaster  of  Paris,  the  mold  becomes  lined  with  a 
firm  layer  of  the  paste  of  the  desired  thickness.  The 
central  mass,  still  fluid,  is  poured  out,  and  the  solid 
layer  allowed  to  stand  until  sufficiently  firm,  when  the 
mold  is  opened  and  the  object  taken  out.  Plandles, 
tops  of  vases,  stands,  and  bases  are  all  modeled  and 
cast  separately,  so  that  to  complete  one  piece  of  ware 
frequently  requires  four  or  five  molds.  The  texture  of 
drapery  is  imitated  by  means  of  a  piece  of  tulle  which 
is  imbedded  in  the  surface  of  the  mass  and  burned  off 
in  firing.  When  all  the  parts  have  been  combined,  and 
the  article  carefully  finished  with  tools,  it  is  allowed  to 
dry. 

Firing. — ^The  "green  ware,"  as  the  dried  objects  are 
called,  next  passes  to  the  firing  process,  and  in  order  to 


protect  the  objects  from  ashes  and  smoke  they  are 
placed  in  fire  clay  boxes  called  "saggers,"  in  which 
they  rest  on  sand  or  flint,  different  shapes  requiring 
beds  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  materials.  A  strip  or 
"wad"  of  moist  clay  is  then  laid  around  the  edge  of  the 
sagger,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  kiln  close  to  the  side. 
Another  sagger  is  set  on  the  first,  and  so  on  to  the 
crown  of  the  kiln,  each  of  these  upright  tiers  being 
called  a  "bung."  The  wads  serve  not  only  to  protect 
the  ware  from  the  fumes  and  smoke,  but  also  to  steady 
the  bung.  When  the  kiln  is  full,  the  door  is  bricked  up 
and  plastered  over  with  clay  and  the  fire  started.  Heat 
is  applied  gradually  at  first,  but  is  finally  brought  to  a 
strong  red.  The  length  of  time  required  for  a  biscuit 
firing  varies  from  twenty-four  to  one  hundred  hours, 
according  to  the  body  and  composition  of  the  ware. 
This  temperature  is  maintained  for  the  allotted  time, 
and  then  the  kiln  is  opened.  After  being  allowed  to 
cool  gradually  for  several  days,  the  saggers  are  re- 
moved and  the  ware  taken  out.  The  fuel  used  is 
believed  to  have  an  influence'  upon  the  ware,  and  in 
some  cases,  especially  in  certain  art  wares,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  gaseous  fuel  is  preferred  to  wood  or 
coal. 

The  kiln  itself  is  generally  a  conically  shaped  struc- 
ture of  brick  lined  with  fire  brick,  about  16  feet  in 
diameter  outside  and  about  the  same  height  to  the 
crown.  Above  the  crown  or  ceiling  the  walls  narrow 
as  they  go  upward.  The  brick  walls  of  the  kiln  are 
bound  by  heavy  iron  hoops  or  girdles  to  give  greater 
strength.  Around  the  base  at  equal  distances  are  the 
fire  holes,  some  eight  or  more  in  number,  communicat- 
ing with  the  interior  by  openings  above  and  below. 

Glazing. — The  biscuit,  as  the  pottery  is  called  after 
passing  through  the  first  firing,  is  carefully  examined 
in  order  to  remove  any  defective  pieces  and  is  then 
rubbed  with  sandstone,  polished  with  sandpaper,  and 
brushed  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth  and  absolutely  free 
from  dust.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  glaze.  Fre- 
quently, especially  in  many  of  the  varieties  of  Amer- 
ican faience  that  will  be  referred  to  hereafter,  the 
decoration  is  now  applied,  consisting  usually  of  min- 
eral pigments.  After  decoration,  the  biscuit  is  sub- 
jected to  a  preliminary  firing  at  a  red  heat,  which  is 
called  "hardening."  The  glaze,  or  glass  forming 
compound,  is  prepared  with  great  care.  Certain  prop- 
erties are  essential.  For  instance,  as  in  the  case  of 
porcelain,  it  must  resemble  the  ware  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, except  that  it  must  be  more  fusible.  The  com- 
position must  be  similar  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  ware 
to  prevent  cracking  and  chipping.  The  ingredients, 
the  proportions  of  which  are  obviously  secret,  are 
assembled  and  melted  together,  forming  a  "frit," 
which  is  then  ground  into  a  fine  powder  and  mixed 
with  certain  other  necessary  ingredients.  This  mix- 
ture is  again  ground  with  water  until  the  mass  has  the 
consistency  of  a  heavy  creamy  liquid,  into  which  the 
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article  is  dipped,  care  being  taken  to  distribute  the 
coating  evenly  and  to  avoid  an  excess.  The  part  held 
by  the  hand  is  coated  by  means  of  a  brush.  The 
object  is  then  set  on  a  rack  to  dry,  bemg  carefully 
guarded  from  dust  and  foreign  substances. 

Firing  of  the  biscuit  ware. — When  thoroughly  dry, 
the  objects  are  fired  for  a  second  time  in  the  glost  or 
glaze  Mhi.  Here  again  great  care  has  to  be  exercised. 
As  before,  the  articles  are  placed  in  saggers,  but  each 
sagger  must  be  washed  with  a  special  glaze,  and  the 
articles  must  be  so  arranged  that  they  will  touch 
neither  each  other  nor  the  sides  of  the  saggers.  Flat 
pieces  are  set  on  fire  clay  pins,  and  stilts  are  used  to 
enable  the  fire  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  object.  The 
arrangement  in  "bungs"  is  the  same  as  in  the  firing  of 
the  green  ware,  and  the  degree  of  heat  required  is 
gauged  by  means  of  small  clay  ruigs  called  "trials" 
inserted  through  little  openings  made  for  that  purpose 
ui  the  kiln  walls.  Through  other  small  openings  called 
"spy  holes"  the  interior  of  the  kihi  may  be  seen  and 
the  condition  of  the  firing  determined  by  the  potter. 
In  time  the  heat  is  lowered,  and  after  the  kiln  has 
cooled  the  saggers  are  opened  and  the  fired  product 
removed.  These  articles  are  again  critically  examined 
for  defects  and  only  those  that  are  perfect  offered  for 
sale.  In  some  potteries  such  articles  as  are  only 
slightly  injured  are  sold  as  seconds. 

In  cases  where  overglaze  decoration  is  applied  the 
ware  is  again  fired. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  classification  of  pottery  is  not  easy,  but  it  is 
possible  at  the  outset  to  make  two  very  complete  divi- 
sions— namely,  "unglazed"  or  "simple"  pottery,  and 
"glazed"  or  "composite"  pottery.  Each  of  these 
divisions  may  again  be  divided  into  "opaque"  and 
"translucent"  potter}^.  In  opaque  varieties  there  are 
many  very  distinct  differences.  First,  the  color 
varies  greatly:  again,  some  are  "soft,"  some  "hard," 
and  others  "very  hard,"  the  latter  forming  the  grada- 
tion between  soft  and  translucent  pottery.  Differ- 
ences in  the  temperature  at  which  fired  produce  in 
some  cases  the  differences  in  the  varieties  of  pottery, 
so  that  pastes  of  the  same  composition  may  at  varying 
degrees  of  heat  offer  the  characteristics  of  all  distinct 
varieties  of  ware.  All  translucent  varieties  have  some 
common  characteristics.  They  are  always  very  hard 
and  generally  perfectly  white. 

Brogniart,^  the  great  French  authority,  classifies 
pottery  and  porcelain  according  to  the  characteristics 
derived  from  the  paste  or  body,  and  also  according  to 
the  properties  derived  from  the  glaze.  This  classifica- 
tion is  essentially  as  follows : 

1.  Porcelain,  white  semitransparent,  only  fused  at  a 
high  temperature. 


1  Traits  dps  Arts  C^ramiques,  Parip.  1854. 


(a)  Hard  porcelain:  Natural  kaolin  covered  with  a 
feldspar  glaze;  example,  porcelain  of  China  and 
Japan. 

(&)  Soft  porcelain:  Artificial  paste  covered  with  a 
lead  vitreous  glaze;  example,  early  Sevres  porcelain. 

2.  Stoneware,  very  hard  and  infusible. 

(a)  Very  siliceous  clay  covered  with  a  lead  vitreous 
glaze;  example,  old  gray  Flemish  ware. 

( b)  Siliceous  clay  covered  with  a  salt  glaze ;  example, 
ordinary  stoneware  jugs  or  crocks. 

3.  Soft  pottery  or  earthenware,  easily  fusible. 

(a)  Biscuit:  Simple  baked  clay,  porous  and  without 
glaze;  example,  common  flowerpots. 

(6)  Glassy:  Fine  clay  covered  with  an  almost  im- 
perceptible vitreous  glaze;  example,  early  Greek  vases. 

(c)  Glazed:  Clay  covered  with  a  perceptible  coating 
of  glass;  example,  common  white  earthenware  plates. 

(cZ)  Enameled:  Clay  covered  with  a  vitreous  coating 
made  opaque  by  white  oxide  of  tin;  example,  Italian 
majolica. 

Each  of  the  varieties  of  pottery  just  mentioned  is 
divided  into  many  subvarieties,  all  of  which  gradu- 
ally merge  one  into  the  other.  The  addition  of  a 
httle  more  of  one  ingredient  and  a  little  less  of  an- 
other in  the  composition  of  the  paste  has  brought 
about  such  a  condition  in  the  classification  that  fre- 
quently a  name  given  to  a  variety  of  pottery  is  either 
entirely  a  misnomer  or  else  a  mere  trade  name. 

Xevertheless  an  effort  will  be  made  to  describe  the 
various  art  products  imder  the  three  principal  head- 
ings previously  designated. 

Porcelain. — It  is  of  interest  to  recall  that  from  1825 
to  1838  Tucker's  pottery  in  Philadelphia  successfully 
produced  true  porcelain  of  such  excellent  quahty  that 
it  compared  "favorably  with  the  best  French  china," 
to  which  it  was  further  pronounced  "superior  in  white- 
ness and  gilding."  ^  In  1848  there  was  established  in 
Greenpoint,  X.  Y.,  now  a  part  of  Xew  York  city,  the 
Cartlidge  Porcelain  Works,  which  continued  to  exist 
until  1856,  and  produced  a  mmaber  of  portrait  busts 
in  biscuit  porcelain.  The  heads  of  Daniel  Webster 
and  Zachary  Taylor  were  among  the  best  of  these.' 
From  1880  to  1890  there  existed  in  Xew  Orleans  a 
pottery  that  made  true  porcelain  from  materials 
imported  from  France,  and  employed  French  work- 
men, but  all  traces  of  this  ware  have  since  disap- 
peared except  the  few  specimens  now  in  the  hands  of 
collectors. 

The  only  pottery  in  the  United  States  now  making 
true  hard  porcelain  in  considerable  quantities  is  in 
New  York  city.     In  this  pottery  greater  progress  has 

2  A  brief  account  of  this  pottery  is  given  by  Thomas  Tucker,  a 
surviving  owner,  in  Reports  and  Awards,  International  Exposition, 
1876,  III,  page  13.  More  complete,  however,  is  the  description 
by  r>r.  E.  A.  Barber,  in  his  valuable  work  on  "Pottery  and  Por- 
celain of  the  Tnited  Slates." 

*  See  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Greenpoint,  X.  Y..  Porcelain 
Works  of  Charles  Cartlidge  &  Co.,  by  E.  A.  Barber,  Indianapolis, 
1S95.     (Pamphlet  reprint  from  the  Clay  AVorker.) 
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been  made  in  the  use  of  machinery  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  improvements 
introduced  is  the  making  of  an  oval  dish  by  machinery, 
accomphshed  by  applying  the  eccentric  principle  to 
the  potter's  wheel.  The  output  is  chiefly  commercial 
ware,  including  the  lighter  grades  of  hotel  china.  It 
is  found  that  such  articles  made  of  porcelain  are  much 
more  durable  than  the  cheaper  variety,  having  less 
tendency  to  chip  or  crack,  and  the  product  is  much 
in  demand  in  high  grade  restaurants  and  hotels. 

Although  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  this  pottery 
to  place  art  ware  on  the  market,  some  beautiful  ob- 
jects have  been  produced.  A  "poet's  pitcher,"  de- 
signed by  Karl  MuUer,  is  an  exceedingly  artistic  piece 
of  workmanship.  It  is  of  graceful  form  and  embel- 
lished with  relief  portraits  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton, 
Ossian,  Shakespeare,  and  Dante.  A  finely  modeled 
"liberty  cup"  with  embossed  figures  of  Mercury  and 
Justice,  surrounded  by  the  corn  plant  of  the  North 
and  the  tobacco  plant  of  the  South,  with  handle  repre- 
senting the  Goddess  of  Liberty  standing  on  an  eagle 
with  outspread  wings,  is  also  worthy  of  mention. 
Several  reproductions  of  famous  pieces  of  statuary, 
and  some  interesting  busts  of  prominent  Americans 
have  been  made. 

This  pottery  was  the  first  in  the  United  States  to 
apply  to  hard  porcelain  the  underglaze  method  of  deco- 
ration, although  this  was  not  practiced  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  overglaze  method  is  now  usually  employed. 
Much  of  this  ware  is  white,  but  a  tea  service  in  Japanese 
style  shown  at  the  Centennial  in  1876  was  commented 
on  by  the  jury  as  showing  "colors  reproduced  with 
some  success."  Another  product  in  colors  is  a  vase 
adapted  from  the  American  pitcher  plant. 

An  art  ware  of  true  porcelain  has  recently  been  made 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  body  of  the  ware  is  a  pure 
hard  porcelain  consistiilg  exclusively  of  kaolin,  feld- 
spar, and  quartz,  all  of  which  are  obtained  from  depos- 
its in  the  United  States.  The  kaolin  comes  from 
Florida  and  Georgia,  the  feldspar  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  quartz  from  Maryland.  At  first  a  kaolin  im- 
ported from  England  was  used,  but  a  satisfactory 
native  clay  was  soon  found  and  is  now  solely  employed. 
The  temperature  at  which  both  the  body  and  the  glazes 
are  fired  is  about  2,400°  F.  An  important  feature  of 
this  firing  is  that  it  is  accomplished  in  a  closed  muffle 
and. with  kerosene  as  fuel,  which  process  represents  an 
entirely  new  departure  in  the  maldng  of  hard  porcelain 
and  in  the  developing  of  "grand  feu"  glazes.  At  the 
famous  porcelain  potteries  in  Sevres,  Berlin,  Copen- 
hagen, and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  also  in  China, 
where  the  ox  blood,  peachblow,  and  celadon  glazes  are 
developed,  wood  is  the  fuel  used.  As  opaque  or  semi- 
opaque  flowing  glaze  is  used,  making  it  impossible 
to  paint  under  it,  the  decorations  are  restricted  to 
carved,  incised,  or  raised  designs.  Many  of  the  pieces 
are  simple  shapes  covered  with  a  fine  glaze,  and  in  such 


cases  the  color  is  the  only  decoration.  Indeed  at  the 
high  temperature  fired,  the  range  of  color  effects  is  so 
extensive  that  they  themselves  constitute  the  best  dec- 
oration. The  glazes  employed  at  this  pottery  yield 
both  mat  and  crystalline  effects,  which  are  developed 
in  a  strictly  oxidizing  atmosphere  and  for  which  the 
particular  fuel  used  seems  to  yield  the  best  results. 

In  1905  there  was  located  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  an  art 
pottery,  the  management  of  which  had  previously  been 
connected  with  the  production  of  the  Lonhuda  art 
pottery  in  Steubenville,  Ohio.  Having  in  mind  the 
growing  appreciation  of  the  older  oriental  pottery 
which  relies  upon  the  beauty  and  charm  of  its  glaze 
and  color  for  its  effectiveness,  the  trend  of  modern  art 
potters  is  in  the  direction  of  reproducing  these  effects, 
especially  those  obtained  by  Chinese  and  Japanese 
potters  with  crystallized  glazes  by  the  art  of  the  fire 
(art  du  feu) .  Accordingly  a  ware  was  produced  which 
was  given  the  name  of  "Crystal  Patina."  It  consists 
of  a  close  dense  white  body,  resembling  true  porcelain 
coated  with  a  crystalline  glaze  suggesting  the  patina 
on  bronze;  hence  its  name.  According  to  the  manu- 
facturer : 

The  fiist  Crystal  Patina  was  in  one  coloring,  a  pale  green  so  closely 
resembling  the  green  oxidation  of  bronze  that  the  name  "Crystal 
Patina"  was  thereby  suggested.  Later  a  greater  variety  of  colors 
has  been  obtained  in  overflow  and  running  blended  effects,  the 
varied- beauty  of  which  is  the  development  of  the  "art  of  the  fire;" 
consequently  there  is  an  ever  changing  and  variable  beauty,  impart- 
ing thereby,  individuality  to  each  piece.  The  soft  tones  of  Crystal 
Patina  harmonize  with  most  color  schemes  and  furnishings  of 
modern  homes.  The  forms  are  mostly  adaptations  from  the  best 
oriental  wares,  designed  with  a  view  to  their  use,  proportion,  and 
grace. 

This  pottery  also  makes  a  "Robin's-egg  Blue  Ware" 
which  has  the  same  dense  white  body  as  the  Crystal 
Patina,  but  is  coated  with  a  mat  glaze.  The  color  of 
the  glaze  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  ware.  A 
third  variety  of  art  ware  is  m^ade  at  this  pottery,  to 
which  the  name  of  "Clifton  Indian  Ware"  is  given. 
It  consists  of  a  red  earthenware  body  that  is  fired  close 
and  hard  and  decorated  with  Indian  designs.  It  has 
a  jet-black  glaze  inside  of  the  object.  The  special 
features  of  this  ware  are  the  forms  and  decorations. 
The  forms  are  entirely  taken  from  original  pieces  made 
by  native  American  Indians,  so  that  they  are  exact 
reproductions  of  the  aboriginal  pottery  of  this  country. 
The  decoration  simulates  Indian  patterns,  but  is  not 
always  exact;  that  is,  it  is  frequently  an  adaptation. 
The  red  clay  used  for  the  body  of  this  ware  is  from  New 
Jersej^,  while  the  white  clays  used  in  the  Crystal  Patina 
and  Robin's-egg  Blue  Ware  are  mixtures  of  foreign 
and  native  clays. 

Stoneware. — The  wares  included  under  this  heading 
are  characterized  by  a  dense  mass.  They  are  hard,  not 
scratched  by  a  loiife,  sonorous,  fine  grained,  homoge- 
neous, showing  incipient  fusion,  scarcely  translucent 
on  the  edges,  and  may  be  white  or  colored.     Stoneware 
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is  not  well  fitted  for  the  production  of  art  wares  except 
in  a  very  few  instances.  A  so-called  "Flemish  ware" 
of  a  silver-gray  body  '^\-ith  decorations  embossed  and 
m  dark  blue  is  now  made  in  this  country.  Beer  mugs, 
tankards,  wine  jugs,  decorated  canteens,  and  umbrella 
stands  are  among  the  articles  produced,  all  closely 
resemblmg  the  old  Flemish  gres.  This  ware,  however, 
differs  from  the  ordinary  stoneware  in  that  the  body  is 
of  finer  textxire  and  the  finish  more  artistic. 

At  Haddonfield,  X.  J.,  is  the  only  pottery  in  the 
United  States  where  artistic  stoneware  with  salt  glaze 
is  made.  American  clays,  mostly  from  Xew  Jersey, 
are  used,  and  the  glaze  is  obtained  by  adding  salt  to  the 
kiln  both  from  the  top  and  the  bottom,  which,  vapo- 
rizing, forms  the  glaze  by  combining  with  the  clay  body 
at  a  high  temperature.  The  products  are  limited, 
however,  to  jardinieres  and  beer  mugs  in  imitation  of 
the  old  Flemish  ware. 

Earthenware. — Earthenware  consists  of  an  earthy 
mass  or  body  with  open  textxire,  and  is  porous,  medium 
hard,  and  only  slightly  sonorous.  Under  this  class 
come  most  of  the  American  art  wares,  since  they  con- 
sist essentially  of  earthenware  bodies  coated  with 
glazes,  usually  opaque,  which  constitutes  them  a  fai- 
ence ware.  As  has  already  been  shown,  it  is  not  easy 
to  classify  these  wares  correctly,  for  the  reason  that  the 
composition  of  the  body  is  not  only  a  secret,  but  varies 
with  different  potters,  and  at  different  times  with  the 
same  potter.  By  increasing  the  proportion  of  certain 
ingredients  and  firiiig  at  a  high  temperature,  a  ware 
ahnost  equivalent  to  stoneware  is  obtained;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  composition  of  the  mass  may  be  so 
diluted  as  to  resemble  common  earthenware. 

It  is  said  that  the  only  crackleware  produced  outside 
of  the  Orient  is  made  by  a  pottery  located  at  Dedham, 
Mass.  At  present  two  kilns  are  operated  and  only  two 
chief  varieties  of  pottery  are  produced.  Both  have  a 
gray  body,  resembling  true  porcelain,  and  are  fired  at  a 
high  temperature.  To  one  of  these  is  applied  the  col- 
ored glazes  discovered  by  the  proprietor,  some  of  which 
possess  a  great  depth  and  brilliancy,  while  others  have 
an  exquisite  softness  of  color.  Both  varieties  of  color- 
ing are  the  result  of  the  intense  heat  of  from  2,000°  to 
2,500°  F.,  at  which  they  are  fired.  These  glazes  are  all 
dark  colored,  and  range  through  various  shades  of  red, 
green,  and  oHve.  The  other  product  of  this  pottery  is 
the  gray  crackleware,  similar  to  that  just  described, 
except  in  color,  and  usually  decorated  in  blue.  This 
ware  is  characterized  by  a  crackle  comparable  to  that 
of  the  best  Chinese  and  Japanese  potteries. 

In  1887  a  plant  was  established  in  Boston  for  the 
manufacture  of  tiles,  and  five  years  later  the  use  of 
plastic  molds  for  the  production  of  these  tiles  was  in- 
troduced. The  proprietor,  who  has  been  most  active 
in  the  development  of  this  ware,  early  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  modem  French  gres,  and  began  experi- 
ments that  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  full 


or  lusterless  surfaces  that  are  so  well  known.  The  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  were  applied  to  architectural 
decorations,  to  garden  pottery,  such  as  jardinieres  and 
lanterns,  and  especially  to  art  pottery.  The  latter  is  a 
hard,  dense  ware,  fired  at  great  heat,  and  possesses  as 
its  characteristic  quahty  an  enamel  of  great  delicacy 
and  softness.  All  this  ware  is  modeled  by  hand,  and 
the  motives  of  the  designs  are  taken  from  common 
forms  in  plant  life,  such  as  the  muUen  leaf,  slender 
marsh  grasses,  the  lotus  or  the  tulip,  which  are  treated 
in  a  conventional  way.  The  product  is  further  en- 
riched by  decoration  in  low  relief,  done  while  the  clay 
is  still  in  a  plastic  state.  The  designs  are  drawn  and 
incised  or  modeled  upon  the  surface,  after  the  form  or 
profile  of  the  vase  has  been  fixed  by  the  potter.  The 
colors  are  greens,  pinks,  and  yellows.  A  special  claim 
for  recognition  comes  from  the  fact  that  this  ware  is 
made  exclusively  from  American  clays,  coming  from 
deposits  in  New  Jersey  and  at  Marthas  Vineyard. 

A  pottery  was  established  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  in  1871 
and  now  operates  two  kilns.  Originally  the  output 
consisted  of  flowerpots  decorated  in  colors  by  hand 
and  then  glazed,  forming  a  majohca  ware.  Later  the 
semiporcelain  body  was  introduced,  possessing  a  light 
dull  finish  or  tone  resembling  the  Royal  Worcester  ware, 
so  highly  regarded  some  years  ago.  A  number  of  spe- 
cialties were  made  of  this  ware,  notably  the  "Longfel- 
low jug"  and  the  "witch  jug,"  sold  in  Salem,  Mass.,  as 
a  souvenir.  The  success  of  these  souvenirs  for  tourists 
led  to  the  making  of  a  large  fine  of  such  articles,  espe- 
cially with  colored  glazes,  such  as  blue,  mahogany,  and 
a  "Hampshire"  ohve  green,  all  of  which  were  charac- 
terized by  an  effect  resembling  graining,  produced  in 
the  firing.  These  souvenirs  had  an  extended  vogue, 
especially  those  having  on  the  ware  the  name  of  the 
locality  op  resort  in  gilt,  and  successfully  competed  with 
the  cheaper  products  of  foreign  potteries.  Possibly  an 
important  element  in  the  success  of  these  wares  was  the 
satisfactory  shapes  employed,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
modernized  forms  derived  from  early  Greek  and  Egyp- 
tian models. 

The  latest  successes  of  this  pottery  have  been  with 
the  dull  mat  effects  now  so  prevalent.  The  body, 
originally  an  earthenware,  has  in  recent  years  gradu- 
ally approached  the  composition  of  semiporcelain,  and 
consequently  requires  a  higher  temperature  in  firing. 
Foreign  clays,  especiallj^  English  ball  clays,  are  used, 
although  for  some  varieties  of  ware  domestic  clays  from 
New  Jersey  and  southern  Florida  are  used.  The  colors 
employed  are  greens,  blues,  browns,  and  yellows. 
!Man3^  of  the  greens  have  a  soft,  warm,  velvetj-  surface, 
heightened  by  a  lace  lilve  effect,  the  result  of  the  high 
temperature  in  firing,  which  apparently  produces  mi- 
nute white  crystals.  A  crackle  effect  is  also  produced 
by  a  peculiar  treatment  during  the  firing.  A  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  Hampshire  ware  is  the  bright 
glazing  inside  the  vessel,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ware 
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is  designed  for  practical  employment  and  not  exclu- 
sively for  decoration  or  ornament. 

In  1902  a  pottery  was  established  in  Colorado  in 
which,  from  the  first,  the  efforts  of  the  potter  were 
directed  toward  obtaining  a  glaze  of  dull  finish,  and 
his  experiments  in  this  direction  were  successful.  The 
ware  is  a  product  of  hard  fire,  and  the  high  tempera- 
ture obtained  gives  to  the  dead  glaze  a  texture  and 
quality  seldom  found  except  among  the  older  Chinese 
wares.  The  glaze  ranges  from  a  dead  finish  to  a  dull 
gloss.  Yellows,  broM^ns,  greens,  blues,  pinks,  grays, 
and  blacks,  in  many  shades  and  varieties  of  effects, 
represent  the  wide  extent  of  color.  Flowers,  and 
human  and  animal  forms,  are  used  in  decoration, 
always  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  charm  of  the 
original  line  of  the  object,  and  never  merely  for  the 
sake  of  decoration. 

An  art  ware  made  in  Terracotta,  111.,  is  the  result 
of  many  years  experimenting  by  the  president  of  the 
establishment.  Originally,  it  consisted  of  a  porcelain 
like  body  with  a  crystalline  glaze,  but  this  variety  is 
no  longer  produced.  The  present  ware  has  a  hard 
body  approaching  stoneware,  evidently  fired  at  a  high 
temperature,  with  a  mat  glaze  characterized  by  a 
velvety  finish  without  gldss,  and  a  soft  moss  green 
crystalline  color.  Green  is  the  only  color  in  which  the 
ware  is  produced,  and  no  painted  decoration  is  used. 
The  richness  of  the  color  scheme,  and  the  simplicity 
and  grace  of  the  designs  selected,  merit  the  approba- 
tion of  the  connoisseur.  The  forms  are  largely  derived 
from  nature,  particularly  from  aquatic  plants  culti- 
vated in  the  vicinity  of  the  pottery  to  afford  motives 
to  the  designers.  Naturally  the  mechanical  treat- 
ment depends  upon  the  design,  so  that  certain  pieces 
are  thrown  upon  the  wheel  while  others  are  molded. 
The  clay  that  constitvites  the  body  of  the  ware  comes 
almost  entirely  from  Brazil,  Indiana. 

After  an  absence  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  there 
has  recently  returned  to  Cincinnati  a  gentleman  whose 
experiments,  about  1880,  resulted  in  the  production 
of  some  valuable  glazes,  which  he  applied  to  certain 
varieties  of  earthenware.  Resuming  the  making  of 
art  pottery,  he  has  been  successful  in  producing  a  ware 
characterized  by  a  colored  mat  glaze  over  relief  work, 
chiefly  in  dark  shades  of  green.  Specimens  of  his 
work  showing  a  splashed  effect  of  green,  dark  blue,  or 
black  are  noteworthy.  This  establishment  also  makes 
garden  pottery  of  antique  forms  in  old  ivory  shades. 

The  oldest,  and  likewise  the  first,  of  American  pot- 
teries to  devote  exclusive  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  an  art  ware  is  also  in  Cincinnati — the  first  not 
only  because  it  is  the  oldest,  but  also  because  it  is  at 
this  potter}''  that  there  has  been  produced  an  original 
ware,  the  beautj''  of  which  has  been  conceded  by  the 
leading  connoisseurs  of  the  world.  Made  by  Ameri- 
cans from  American  clays,  the  ware  stands  preeminent 
as  the  first   distinctively  American  art  pottery.     In 


December,  1905,  the  pottery  celebrated  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding.  Its  existence  has 
been  brief,  yet  very  significant  to  the  development  of 
art  pottery  in  this  country. 

In  1875  an  interest  in  ceramic  matters  was  aroused 
in  a  number  of  the  young  women  of  Cincinnati,  ■^vhich 
found  its  first  conspicuous  expression  in  some  deco- 
rated cups  and  saucers  sold  at  a  Centennial  Tea  Party 
held  a  year  later  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
Ladies'  Association.  From  this  beginning  grew  the 
Pottery  Club,  of  which  Miss  M.  Louise  McLaughlin 
and  Miss  Laura  A.  Fry  were  original  members,  both 
of  whom  now  receive  the  homage  of  worthy  recogni- 
tion of  what  they  have  done  for  the  development  of 
American  art  pottery.  Contemporaneous  with  this 
movement,  and  its  enthusiastic  supporter,  was  Mrs. 
Alaria  Longworth  Storer,  who,  however,  worked  inde- 
pendently, and  built  a  pottery  of  her  own,  where  she 
hoped  to  produce  from  "our  native  clay  a  new  pottery, 
original  and  different  from  all  others,  by  applying  color 
decoration  on  the  material  itself  before  fixing,  and 
then  to  protect  and  enrich  this  with  appropriate 
glazes." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  history  of  this  pot- 
tery in  detail,  although  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
1889  the  works  became  self-supporting,  and  Mrs. 
Storer  transferred  her  interest  to  a  company  under  the 
control  of  a  gentleman  associated  with  her  since  1883. 
The  clays  in  use  for  all  purposes  are  entirely  American. 
Originally  they  came  from  the  Ohio  valley,  but  subse- 
quently other  clays  were  found  more  satisfactory.  At 
present  much  of  the  clay  used  in  the  making  of  the 
body  is  mined  in  Missouri.  At  first  the  clays  inclined 
the  color  toward  yellows,  browns,  and  reds.  The  deco- 
rative medium  lent  itself  to  a  rather  luxuriant  style  of 
ornament  in  arrangements  of  warm  color,  in  all  of 
which  the  transparent  glazes  merge  in  mellow  tones. 
With  time  came  the  production  of  deep  greens  and 
blues,  and  then  more  recently  the  exquisite  mat  glazes. 
As  the  body  is  principally  of  clay,  the  ware  may  be 
classed  primarily  as  an  earthenware;  and  as  it  is 
glazed,  it  may  be  further  considered  as  a  faience. 

By  a  happy  combination  of  artistic,  scientific,  and 
commercial  elements  there  has  been  a  constant  im- 
provement in  the  varieties  of  wares  produced  at  this 
pottery.  The  earliest  and  best  known  of  these  varie- 
ties is  the  so-called  "Standard,"  especially  character- 
ized by  its  low  tones,  usually  yellow,  red,  and  brown  in 
color,  with  flower  decorations  painted  in  warm  colors 
under  abrilliant  glaze.  From  a  comparativelylight  and 
golden  colqr  the  arrangement  varies  to  red,  brown,  and 
green  combinations  in  subdued  tones.  Closely  related 
to  these  are  the  remarkable  glaze  effects  first  pro- 
duced in  1884,  and  a  series  of  solid  color  pieces.  An- 
other variety  is  characterized  by  a  limpid,  opalescent, 
sea-green  elfect,  on  which  a  favorite  decoration  is. a 
fish  moving  under  water.     In  floral  designs  under  this 
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glaze  blues,  yellows,  and  sometimes  reds  are  used. 
Combinations  of  blues  and  greens  relieved  by  touches 
of  golden  yellow,  red,  and  other  warm  colors  mark  this 
style. 

A  beautiful  class  of  effects,  extending  over  a  consid- 
erable range  of  color,  is  also  based  upon  a  warm  gray 
tone.  The  methods  of  preparation  are  the  same  as  for 
the  "Standard"  ware,  with  such  modifications  as  come 
from  the  light  body  decorated  with  grays,  pinks,  soft 
blues,  greens,  and  yellows.  The  hghtcr  color  scheme, 
the  more  delicate  body,  and  the  white  over  a  delicate 
decoration  produce  a  softness  that  is  almost  suggestive 
of  porcelain. 

The  "mat  glaze"  varieties  were  the  next  develop- 
ment, and  these  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of  a 
glossy  surface.  The  elements  of  the  glazes  are  built  up 
so  as  to  yield  in  the  fire  not  only  those  effects  which 
can  previously  be  determined,  but  also  those  unex- 
pected variations  which  appear  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature. The  result  is  a  delightful  play  of  color,  which 
gives  individuality  to  every  piece,  even  though  other- 
Avise  undecorated.  Above  all,  however,  and  in  dis- 
tinction from  other  types,  is  the  beauty  of  texture  in 
the  substance  of  the  glaze.  These  varieties  include 
mat  glaze  painting,  on  which  the  decorations  painted 
in  rich  reds,  yellows,  blues,  and  grefins  are  suggestive 
of  flowing  enamels,  but  with  a  mat  texture.  The  con- 
ventional mat  glaze  is  a  mat  glaze  with  flat  conven- 
tional decoration  in  colors.  The  incised  mat  glaze  and 
modeled  mat  glaze  wares  take  their  names  from  the 
decoration,  which  is  incised  or  modeled,  according  to 
the  variety-,  and  in  single  colors  or  in  combinations. 

The  vellum  ware,  first  exhibited  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  is  the  latest  product  of  this 
pottery.  It  is  devoid  of  luster,  though  without  dry- 
ness, and  presents  the  qualities  of  old  parchment.  To 
the  eye  the  texture  is  softer  and  closer  than  in  other 
mat  glazes,  and  to  the  touch  it  has  a  fineness  and  a 
sohdity  suggestive  of  an  ivory  without  high  polish. 
In  some  specimens  of  this  ware  the  decoration  is 
painted,  in  some  modeled,  and  in  some  both  painted 
and  modeled.  The  glaze  lends  itself  equally  weU  to  all 
three  treatments.  The  success  of  these  mat  wares  has 
led  to  a  demand  for  faience  panels,  flat  and  in  relief,  ia 
all  the  combinations  in  which  the  architect  or  the 
decorator  may  use  such  effects  of  color  as  are  possible 
ia  this  glaze.  The  manufacture  of  complete  mantels, 
mantel  facings,  wall  panels,  drinking  fountains,  and 
architect\u-al  reliefs  for  interior  decoration  of  public  or 
private  buildings  has  been  taken  up.  The  use  of  model- 
ing, combined  with  color  under  a  mat  glaze,  makes  it 
possible  to  secure  an  endless  variety  of  effects  in  these 
different  kinds  of  architectural  ornaments. 

In  Zanesville,  Ohio,  there  are  several  potteries  where 
art  wares  are  made.  It  may  be  said  in  this  connection 
that  not  long  after  the  success  of  the  brown  faience 
wares  had  been   achieved   there  was   established  in 


Steubenville,  Ohio,  a  pottery  at  which  a  somewhat 
similar  ware  was  made.  After  a  few  years  the  pro- 
duction of  this  ware  was  discontinued  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  firm  who  was  credited  with  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  potter's  art  established  himself  in 
Zanesville,  where  the  production  of  the  brown  faience 
wares  was  continued. 

Another  potter  of  Zanesville  began  the  manufacture 
of  art  wares  about  the  year  ]S96.  For  his  bodies  he 
used  American  ,clays  almost  entirely,  and  especially  a 
clay  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  pottery. 
However,  clays  from  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
and  West  Virginia,  are  also  employed.  The  products  are 
chiefly  of  earthenware  bodies,  covered  with  a  colored 
glaze,  thus  placing  them  in  the  class  of  faience  wares. 
Several  varieties  of  ware  are  produced.  The  owner 
states  that  over  twenty  different  styles  of  ware  have 
been  originated  in  his  pottery.  The  earliest  of  these 
is  characterized  by  a  high  glaze,  generally  in  red  or 
brown  colors.  It  is  usually  decorated  by  hand  with 
flower  and  fruit  designs  or  portraits,  frequently  of 
Indians,  while  the  background  colors  are  sprayed  on 
with  an  atomizer.  Upon  some  of  this  ware  the  back- 
ground colors  are  applied  by  means  of  a  brush  instead 
of  an  atomizer.  It  is  attractive  in  appearance  and 
comes  in  cream,  red,  and  yellow  colors,  with  hand 
decoration,  usually  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

Another  variety  of  wares  are  of  light  body  and  have 
the  background  cblors  blended  on  with  an  atomizer. 
Pale  and  delicate  blue,  gray,  and  green  color  effects  are 
its  characteristics.  The  decorations  are  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  human  figures.  Sometimes  the  last  men- 
tioned are  in  relief,  affording  a  pleasing  effect. 

The  most  interesting  product,  however,  is  an  art 
ware  with  a  remarkable  metallic  luster.  A  description 
of  it  follows:  "The  vases  are  first  treated  all  over  with 
a  secret  metallic  preparation  and  then  decorated  in 
floral  and  other  art  effects  with  chemically  prepared 
metallic  pigments,  which  when  fired  at  a  great  heat  (by 
natural  gas  instead  of  coal)  are  transformed  into  the 
most  beautiful  metallic  lusters,  the  light  and  shade  of 
which  make  the  most  perfect  color  schemes  and  which 
are  absolutely  permanent." 

The  latest  products  from  this  pottery  have  been  mat 
wares.  These  have  a  dull,  mat  finish  and  are  turned 
out  both  decorated  and  undecorated.  The  decoration 
is  applied  on  the  biscuit  ware  instead  of  on  the  unfired 
wares,  and  striking  results  have  recently  been  obtained 
by  incised  designs,  especially  in  greens.  For  example, 
a  fish  in  outline  under  the  glaze  appears  to  be  swimming 
in  a  green  sea.  The  ceramic  art  wares  of  this  pottery 
are  of  high  character  and  deserve  commendation. 

Stni  another  Zanesville  pottery,  conspicuous  in  the 
manufacture  of  art  ware,  was  established  in  1892. 
For  these  wares  American  clays  are  chiefly  used  for 
the  body,  although  some  English  china  clay  is  used. 
The  body  is  faience  earthenware  with  a  colored  glaze. 
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This  pottery  produces  a  ware  with  a  splendid  red 
colored  glaze,  like  the  famous  rich  red  of  the  Chinese, 
known  as  "ox  blood,"  which  has  long  been  sought 
after  by  western  potters,  and  was  first  produced  satis- 
factorily in  this  country  by  Robertson,  of  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  whose  results,  while  wonderfully  successful, 
were  so  costly  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  secure 
a  price  for  his  products  that  was  commensurate  with 
their  cost. 

In  1885  a  pottery  was  established  in  Roseville,  Ohio, 
where  the  making  of  flowerpots  was  carried  on  in  a 
modest  way.  In  1891  it  moved  to  Zanesville,  where 
the  production  of  majolica  flowerpots  was  begun,  and 
since  then  the  development  of  its  wares  has  been  rapid. 
It  now  possesses  a  large  plant,  and  has  probably  pro- 
duced more  varieties  of  art  ware  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican pottery.  The  articles  made  are  j  ardinieres,  flower- 
pots, and  pedestals,  umbrella  stands,  fern  dishes,  to- 
bacco boxes,  and  many  fancy  novelties.  American 
clays  are  used,  chiefly  those  from  Ohio  and  Tennessee. 
All  the  wares  have  an  earthen  body  and  vary  accord- 
ing to  their  special  treatment  during  the  manufacture. 
One  of  the  earliest  successes  was  ware  characterized 
by  a  brown  shaded  glaze,  beneath  which  is  the  deco- 
ration, consisting  of  heads  of  American  Indians,  of 
animals,  such  as  horses,  dogs,  and  kittens,  and  some- 
times of  flowers.  This  ware  has  an  individuality  of 
its  own,  but  may  be  classed  with  other  wares  already 
mentioned,  and  like  them  is  also '  produced  in  light 
shades  of  blue,  pink,  and  brown,  due  to  the  tints  im- 
parted to  the  glazes  used. 

An  interesting  product  is  a  ware  characterized  by 
soft  tints  in  blue,  green,  and  brown,  with  an  over- 
glaze,  free-hand  decoration  on  a  mat  finish.  The 
designs  are  chiefly  flowers  and  fruits.  This  pottery 
also  makes  a  faience  on  which  the  designs  are  cut 
while  the  clay  is  still  moist  and  the  incisions  filled 
with  plastic  decorations  in  color.  This  ware  resem- 
bles the  famous  Faience  d'Oiron  made  in  France  be- 
tween the  years  1524  and  1537,  and  of  which  only 
fifty-three  pieces  are  known  to  exist.  The  very  in- 
tricate patterns  of  this  old  ware  were  suggested  prin- 
cipally by  the  highly  ornate  book  covers  of  that 
period,  and  many  of  them  bore  the  royal  chiffre  of 
the  French  monarch.  A  variety  of  other  ware  that 
reflects  credit  on  the  pottery  industry  is  made  at  this 
establishment. 

A  little  more  than  a  decade  ago  there  was  estab- 
lished in  New  Orleans,  La.,  a  pottery  which  is  a  de- 
velopment of  the  art  department  of  a  college  located 
in  that  city.  The  body  of  its  ware  is  made  of  clay 
taken  from  the  Bayou  Tchulakabaufa,  in  Mississippi, 
and  is  coated  with  a  glaze  having  fi'cquently  a  metal- 
lic luster,  showing  flowing  effects.  The  subjects  of 
the  designs  are  found  in  the  indigenous  products  of 
the   South  in  general   and  Louisiana  in  particular. 


The  ware  may  be  described  as  faience  with  an  opaque 
decorative  glaze. 

The  ware  produced  at  a  pottery  in  Westhampton, 
N.  Y.,  belongs  to  the  class  of  earthenwares  known  as 
faience.  The  body  is  made  from  deposits  of  clay 
found  in  the  vicinity.  The  special  characteristic  is 
described  by  the  inventor  under  the  term  "fire  paint- 
ing," an  expressioil  which  he  employs  because  of  the 
peculiar  methods  used  by  him  in  firing  the  glazes  on 
the  earthenware  body  so  as  "to  match  and  retain  the 
prismatic  hues  of  the  spectrum  with  a  true  rainbow 
iridescence."  He  asserts  that  the  surface  finish  and 
the  color  schemes  are  controlled  by  the  method  that 
he  has  invented.  He  has  also  achieved  considerable 
success  in  the  production  of  a  ware  in  which  pure 
gold  leaf  lies  embedded  between  layers  of  glaze,  giv- 
ing brilliancy  to  the  coloring  employed.  The  objects 
produced  are  molded  by  hand,  and  no  decoration  is 
attempted  other  than  that  accomplished  by  "fire 
painting." 

With  the  view  of  exploiting  the  abundant  mineral 
resources  of  California,  and  also  of  developing  the 
clay  industries  of  that  state,  a  pottery  was  recently 
established  in  San  Francisco  in  which  the  clay,  kaoUn, 
feldspar,  quartz,  and  other  materials  used  come  exclu- 
sively from  that  'state.  The  ware  is  a  faience,  with 
soft  glazes  in  various  shades  of  green,  buff,  dull  blues, 
and  warm  grays.  Of  special  interest  is  a  red  in  the 
biscuit,  made  from  a  very  delicate  clay  obtained  in 
Monterey  county.  The  pieces  are  fired  only  once, 
and  often  decorated  with  white  slip  in  engobe  style. 
This  red  ware  is  produced  in  different  shades,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  it  is  fired,  and  has 
a  very  beautiful  satiny  finish,  the  slip  firing  a  very 
white  mat.  The  decoration,  which  is  simple  and 
original,  frequently  consists  of  animal  forms,  such  as 
Hzards,  frogs,  horned  toads,  and  birds,  as  well  as  of 
flowers,  all  of  California  species.  The  mushroom 
decoration  is  particularly  effective  in  the  biscuit  on 
a  pale  pink  body,  the  modeled  part  being  in  white, 
deep  pink,  and  brown.  Only  clays  are  used,  and  no 
mineral  colors.  The  shapes  are  all  thrown  on  the 
wheel. 

Located  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  a  pottery  which  after 
several  years  of  experimenting  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  body  with  strong  plastic  quahties  when  un- 
fired,  and  with  a  tenacious  structure  when  fired.  Its 
fracture  is  very  similar  to  porcelain,  so  that  it  can  be 
classed  as  neither  earthenware  nor  porcelain.  This 
ware  is  fired  in  an  open  muffle  kiln,  without  sagger, 
and  with  kerosene  oil  as  a  fuel.  It  is  a  product  of  high 
temperature,  which  suggests  its  close  relationship  to 
wares  previously  mentioned.  While  the  composition 
of  the  body  is  secret,  it  is  admitted,  in  a  general  way, 
that  American  clays,  chiefly  from  Florida,  Michigan, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  are  used,  as  well  as  some 
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imported  clays  from  England.  The  body  thus  obtained 
will  accept  both  bright  and  dull  glazes,  although  the 
latter  have  been  employed  to  the  greater  extent.  The 
mat  glaze  was  originally  used,  but  more  recently  the 
ivory  and  brown  colorings,  together  with  some  soft 
gray  and  blue  glazes,  have  more  often  characterized  the 
product.  All  the  shapes  are  throwTi  by  hand,  and 
modeled  decoration  is  appHed  when  the  objects  are  in 
a  plastic  state.  The  coloring  material  is  in  the  glaze, 
which  is  applied  from  two. to  four  times,  in  order  to  give 
good  depth  and  pleasing  texture.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  effects  are  produced  by  the  apphcation  of 
various  colors,  each  one  being  fii-ed  separately.  The 
decoration,  especially  in  the  earlier  products,  simulated 
leaf  forms  in  two  tones  of  monochrome. 

The  product  of  an  art  pottery  at  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  is  a  faience,  with  a  mat  glaze,  the  pecuHarity  of 
which  is  the  production  of  different  tones  or  shades,  or 
even  of  colors,  on  the  same  piece,  thus  avoiding  the 
monotony  of  color  of  the  usual  mat  glazes,  which  by 
this  pottery  are  not  considered  true  to  nature,  where, 
as  on  a  green  leaf,  all  shades  and  tones  of  that  color 
appear.  This  result  has  been  obtained  by  a  radical 
departure  from  precedent  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
coloring  oxides.  The  proprietor  has  been  successful 
with  greens,  blues,  yellows,  oranges,  pinks,  crimsons, 
and  black,  and  hopes  to  add  reds  to  the  list.  By  a 
httle  variation  in  the  composition  of  the  glazes  he  finds 
it  possible  to  get  the  same  results  on  bodies  made  of 
common  Ohio  yellow  ware  clay,  or  New  Jersey  marl,  or 
on  an  earthenware  body  similar  to  that  used  for  mak- 
ing tableware.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  pottery  to  pro- 
duce articles  of  everyday  use  rather  than  merely  orna- 
mental pieces.  For  example,  if  a  vase  is  to  be  made, 
a  primary  consideration  in  determining  the  shape  is  the 
flower  it  is  intended  to  hold. 

A  faience  ware  that  has  attracted  considerable  inter- 
est is  made  in  Biloxi ,  iliss .  All  the  products  are  thrown 
on  the  wheel,  and  in  consequence  no  two  are  made  ex- 
actly aHke.  They  possess  the  unique  featiire  of  being 
exceedingly  thin,  almost  equal  in  this  respect  to  some 
specimens  of  Trenton  Belleek.  The  metallic  glazes 
are  excellent.  Among  the  specialties  are  various  veg- 
etable shapes. 

Miscellaneous. — Under  this  headuig  are  grouped  de- 
scriptions of  certain  art  and  other  wares  made  at  pot- 
teries whose  chief  output  is  objects  of  use  and  service. 
To  the  proprietor  of  a  pottery  established  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  in  1889,  great  credit  is  due  for  his  perseverance 
in  producing  a  high  grade  of  art  china.  This  establish- 
ment has  acquired  a  special  reputation  for  its  Belleek 
and  bone  china  ware.  Belleek  ware,  which  takes  its 
name  from  Belleek,  County  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  where 
it  was  successfully  made  as  early  as  1863,  is  thin,  glazed 
porcelain,  rivaling  in  translucency  the  "egg  shell"  of 
the  Far  East,  and  possessing  a  pearly  luster  said  to  be 


produced  by  solutions  of  metal  washed  over  the  glaze 
and  subsequently  fixed.  It  is  obvious  that  this  ex- 
tremely thin  ware  could  not  be  thrown  on  the  wheel  or 
made  in  a  dry  mold,  but  is  molded  by  the  process  here- 
tofore described.  Much  of  it  is  decorated,  and  both 
overglaze  and  underglaze  processes  are  employed.  Bel- 
leek ware  was  the  chief  product  of  this  pottery  until 
about  1904,  when  it  began  to  turn  out  a  fine  grade  of 
bone  china,  sometimes  called  EngUsh  artificial  porce- 
lain, which  consists  largely  of  bone  ash  in  combination 
with  kaolin  and  feldspar.  In  perfecting  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  ware  the  same  persistency  was  shown  that 
gained  for  this  pottery's  Belleek  a  reputation  second 
to  none.  A  specialty  was  formerly  made  of  college 
steins  or  beer  mugs  decorated  with  baseball  and  other 
sport  designs,  and  frequently  with  college  seals. 
Notable  among  these  products  was  a  series  in  mono- 
chrome blue  that  was  exceedingly  rich  in  coloring. 
More  recently  very  attractive  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  painting  designs  on  the  blue  underglazed 
ware  ^vith  metallic  silver  and  then  firing.  Subse- 
quently the  silver  paint  receives  an  additional  coating, 
which  is  then  polished  or  engraved,  showing  the  metal 
against  a  dark  background.  Similarly  designs. in  gilt 
have  been  obtained  by  depositing  a  thin  layer  of  gold 
on  the  silver  by  means  of  electroplating.  These  wares 
are  produced  with  both  a  Belleek  and  a  bone  china 
body.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  company 
uses  largely  clays  of  American  mining,  chiefly  from 
Florida,  mixed  with  English  china  clay.  The  feldspar 
that  is  used  comes  from  Maine. 

A  Trenton  corporation,  whose  principal  business  ia 
the  manufacture  of  sanitary  plumbing  and  toilet  and 
table  wares  and  jardinieres,  claims  it  has  developed 
the  process  of  making  bone  china  until  commercial 
articles,  such  as  tableware,  can  be  produced  in  Trenton 
equal  to  the  best  English  ware.  This  bone  china  is 
also  made  up  into  attractive  furnishings  for  bath- 
rooms, including  such  articles  as  cups  and  soap  dishes* 
and  designed  to  replace  furnishings  hitherto  made  ex- 
tensively of  nickel.  At  these  works,  as  in  other  pot- 
teries, there  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  special 
pieces  of  ait  ware  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Among  these  are  four  large  vases  that  were  exhibited 
at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  1904;  made  of 
vitrified  china — that  is,  with  a  dense  nonabsorbent  body, 
they  stand  three  feet  in  height  and  rest  on  pedestals 
of  similar  material.  The  decorations  are  elaborate 
and  handsome.  On  a  background  of  mazarine  blue, 
similar  to  bleu  de  roi  of  Sevres,  are  numerous  hand- 
painted  scenes  and  figures.  The  most  interesting  of 
the  four  vases  is  that  decorated  with  views  from  the 
life  of  Washington,  including,  as  the  most  conspicuous 
picture,  his  famous  "Crossing  of  the  Delaware,"  after 
the  painting  of  Leutze. 

In  1870  there  was  estabUshed  in  Trenton  a  pottery 
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that  produces  an  excellent  quality  of  semiporcelain 
table,  toilet,  and  hotel  ware,  the  last  named  some- 
what heavier  and  therefore  less  liable  to  breakage  than 
the  usual  tableware.  This  pottery  makes  a  specialty 
of  underglaze  decoration  and  has  created  a  style  that 
is  not  so  heavy  as  the  English  or  so  delicate  as  the 
French.  By  furnishing  designs  that  are  between 
these  two  extremes,  a  characteristic  style  has  been 
developed  that  is  both  dainty  and  effective,  as  well 
as  popular.  The  ware  itself  compares  favorably  in 
quality  with  the  best  English  ware.  Besides  the  com- 
mercial wares  already  mentioned,  this  establishment 
has  produced  some  souvenir  plates  of  notable  events, 
including  the  bicentenary  of  Trinity  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, in  1898;  the  sesquicentenary  of  the  in- 
itiation of  George  Washington  as  a  Mason,  in  1902; 
and  the  William  Perm  and  Benjamin  Franklin  plates 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York  city.  The 
bulk  of  the  clay  used  in  this  pottery  is  of  American 
origin,  coming  chiefly  from  South  Carolina  and  Florida. 
It  is  combined,  for  the  body  of  the  ware,  with  china 
clay  from  England. 

Another  pottery  in  Trenton  makes  an  excellent 
quality  of  white  earthenware  and  Belleek  ware  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  commercial  line  of  household  crock- 
ery. While  a  fair  proportion  of  the  output  is  deco- 
rated, and  some  attractive  specimens  of  Dresden  deco- 
ration are  produced,  still  most  of  its  art  pottery  is  sold 
undecorated  to  amatem-s  by  whom  it  is  claimed  better 
results  may  be  had  with  the  American  article  than 
with  the  foreign,  although  the  latter  is  usually  cheaper. 
This  company  thus  endeavors  to  produce  the  forms 
most  desired  by  American  decorators. 

A  high  grade  of  "hotel  ware" — that  is,  a  hard  vitri- 
fied china — is  manufactured  by  a  pottery  established 
in  Trenton  in  1892.  The  decorations  are  chiefly  from 
French  and  German  designs.  The  product  is  fur- 
nished to  such  well-known  hotels  as  the  Manhattan  in 
New  York,  the  Jefferson  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  St. 
Charles  in  New  Orleans.  The  process  of  manufacture 
involves  an  improvement  that  is  worthy  of  mention. 
No  stilts  are  used  in  firing,  and  hence'  the  marks  on 
the  ware  usually  indicating  their  presence  are  absent. 
American  clays,  chiefly  from  Florida,  are  employed, 
combined  with  china  clay  from  England. 

A  Baltimore,  Md.,  pottery,  established  in  1846, 
deserves  recognition  as  one  of  the  oldest  surviving 
potteries  in  the  United  States.  The  class  of  goods  pro- 
duced is  mostly  semiporcelain,  C.  C.  or  cream  colored 
ware,  made  into  commercial  products,  such  as  high- 
grade  dinner  and  tea  sets,  and  toilet  articles.  Never- 
theless, some  art  products  worthy  of  mention  are 
turned  out.'  Domestic  clays  from  Florida,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  North  Carolina  are  used  in  combination 
with  the  imported  ball  and  china  clays  from  England. 
Here  was  first  produced,  in  1851,  the  famous  "Rebekah 


at  .the  Well"  teapot,  showing  in  relief  the  figure  of  a 
young  woman  with  a  water  jar  standing  or  resting  at  a 
well.  It  was  made  of  Rockingham  ware'  and  sold 
very  extensively  throughout  the  country.  In  recent 
years  a  "Brown  Betty"  or  "Martha  Washington'' 
teapot,  with  silver  ornamentations  largely  sold  by 
jewelers,  was  also  made.  Some  excellent  specimens 
of  majolica  ware  were  produced  in  the  early  days,  but 
the  demand  was  slight  and  their  production  discon- 
tinued. 

A  line  of  beer  mugs,  tankards,  and  the  Uke,  with  a 
vitrified  cane-colored  body  resembling  the  Mettlac 
ware  of  Germany,  frequently  -with  designs  in  relief,  are 
of  more  recent  date.  In  this  ware  a  mug  decorated 
with  the  figure  of  the  battle  ship  Maine  was  turned  out 
during  the  Spanish- American  War  and  had  a  large  sale. 
A  plaque  showing  a  view  of  Pickett's  charge  at  Gettys- 
burg, with  portraits  of  Meade  and  Lee  and  of  Hancock 
and  Longstreet,  in  an  ornamental  border,  was  produced 
in  white  ware  ■with  the  design  in  blue.  Also  in  the 
same  ware  was  the  McKinley  jug  or  pitcher,  popular 
during  the  campaign  of  1896. 

Another  interesting  product  is  an  earthenware  body 
on  which  a  peculiar  graining  or  flowing  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  blending  of  the  colors  of  the  glaze  during 
firing.  This  ware  is  made  in  jardinieres,  pedestals,  etc. 
The  same  articles  of  excellent  quality  have  been  pro- 
duced in  deep  ultramarine  blue  and  ohve-green  glazes. 
A  variety  of  this  ware  with  designs  depicting  Oriental 
life  and  painted  with  clays  merits  commendation  as  a 
distinctively  art  ware.  At  one  time  some  interesting 
modeled  pieces  by  James  Priestman  were  made  both 
in  terra  cotta  and  Parian.  Some  of  these,  representing 
animal  heads,  are  as  fine  from  an  artistic  as  from  a 
ceramic  point  of  view. 

The  principal  output  of  another  pottery  established 
in  Baltimore  in  1882  is  semiporcelain  ware,  in  which  is 
made  a  large  variety  of  clock  cases,  fern  dishes,  jardi- 
nieres, umbrella  stands,  and  other  specialties.  The 
clays  used  come  chiefiy  from  Florida  and  New  Jersey, 
and  are  combined  with  ball  clay  imported  from  Eng- 
land, a  Florida  clay  having  been  found  quite  as  service- 
able as  the  English  china  clay.  Majolica  ware,  in 
great  demand  at  one  time,  was  the  first  product  of  this 
pottery.  This  was  followed  by  different  varieties,  each 
of  which  was  popular  for  a  time.  In  the  year  1885  a 
ware  with  a  fine,  thoroughly  vitreous  body  of  a  grayish 
olive  tint  was  first  produced.  It  secured  the  following 
well  deserved  praise  from  Dr.  William  C.  Prime:  "No 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  art  of  pottery  can  fail  to 
note  this  ware  as  marking  an  era  in  the  history  of 
American  ceramics."  During  the  same  year  therewas 
made  a  series  of  modeled  fiowers,  panels  with  heads  in 

'  A  yellow  ware  covered  with  a  dark-brown  glaze,  usually  mottled 
by  spattling  before  it  is  fii-ed.  So  called  from  the  original  ware 
made  in  1796  at  the  Swinton  worke  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham. 
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relief,  and  medallions  of  Thorwoldsen's  Seasons  in 
Parian  ware,  that  were  highly  praised.  The  Calvert 
vase,  shown  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago 
in  1893,  attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  both 
its  excellent  design  and  its  exquisite  finish.  About 
that  time  a  mat  or  a  satin  finish  in  solid  colors,  such 
as  rich  reds  and  dark  olive  greens,  was  introduced, 
and  has  more  recently  been  used  in  combination  with 
■their  earlier  stjdes  of  decoration.  A  striking  ware  is 
that  on  which  the  decoration,  beginning  with  a  solid 
yellow  color,  passes  into  a  vivid  green,  while  on  the 
yellow  portion  are  shown  Dutch  scenes.  This  pottery 
has  produced  ware  of  increasing  merit  in  quality,  char- 
acterized by  uncommon,  yet  pleasing  shapes,  by  de- 
signs that  were  simple  and  unobtrusive,  and  by  colors 
usually  of  subdued  tints  in  hght  blues,  greens,  and 
reds.  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Ameri- 
can art  if  all  potters  had  done  as  much  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  their  wares  as  has  the 
owner  of  this  pottery. 

A  pottery  established  in  "Ulieeling,  W.  Va.,  in  1879 
is  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  United  States,  having 
19  kilns  in  active  service.  Its  principal  output  con- 
sists of  a  full  Une  of  semiporcelain,  mostly  decorated, 
in  table  and  utilitarian  wares.  A  recent  production  of 
bone  china  resembles  in  many  respects  the  best  quaH- 
ties  of  English  manufacture.  The  early  art  wares  pro- 
duced here  include  some  excellent  decorated  vases  and 
pitchers  with  a  beautiful  mazarine  blue  glaze.  At  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  War  a  series  of  plates  with  pictures 
of  the  leading  American  war  vessels  was  turned  out, 
and  also  a  red,  white,  and  blue  tobacco  jar  representing 
a  miniature  capstan,  decorated  with  a  portrait  of 
Dewey  and  a  picture  of  the  Olympia.  More  recently 
this  pottery  has  obtained  the  original  block  molds  of 
the  celebrated  Greatbach  pitcher,  modeled  by  Daniel 
Greatbach  in  1833  for  the  American  Pottery  ]\Ianufac- 
turing  Company,  of  Jersey  City,  and  has  placed  on  the 
market  facsimiles  with  a  green  mat  opaque  glaze. 

Another  pottery,  in  Wheeling,  was  established  in 
1887,  and  is  imder  the  management  of  the  skilled  son 
of  a  veteran  potter.  American  clays  from  Delaware, 
Florida,  and  North  CaroHna  are  used  in  making  the 
body  of  the  ware,  although  mixed  with  a  certain  amount 
of  English  ball  clay  which  yields  a  semiporcelain  table- 
ware of  unusual  excellence  that  is  decorated  with  de- 
calcomanie  from  designs  prepared  for  and  owned  exclu- 
sively by  this  pottery.  Art  ware  is  also  produced  in 
an  extended  line  of  specialties.  The  body  is  semiporce- 
lain, with'underglaze  decoration  of  decalcomanie,  fin- 
ished in  shading  which  gradually  passes  from  a  dark- 
brown  tint  to  the  most  deHcate  ivory.  A  royal  blue 
ware,  with  old  mazarine  blue  glaze,  made  in  vases  and 
other  articles  is  worthy  of  mention. 

Encaustic  tile.— The  beginning  of  the  making  of  tiles 
like  that  of  brick  dates  back  to  prehistoric  times. 
These  ceramic  products,  used  in  building  construction, 


are  found  in  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  other 
ancient  ruins.  The  only  difference  between  the  ancient 
brick  and  tile  was  one  of  shape.  TUes  M'ere  thinner 
and  broader,  bricks  thicker.  The  ^lohammedans  in 
the  Middle  Ages  were  the  first  to  produce  high  art  tiles. 
In  western  Europe,  also,  some  tile  floors  of  great  beauty 
were  laid  during  this  period.  The  extensive  use  of 
decorative  tiles  for  floors  and  walls,  however^  did  not 
come  in  until  the  nineteenth  century,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  which  the  tile  industry  became  an  important  one 
in  England.  Prior  to  1876  the  tiles  used  in  the  United 
States  were  ahnost  entirely  imported;  but  the  exhibits 
of  European  manufactures  at  the  Centennial  led  to  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  American  potters  to  pro- 
duce a  tile  equal  to  any,  and  at  an  exhibition  held  in 
Crewe,  England,  three  years  later,  a  gold  medal  was 
awarded  to  the  American  made  Low  art  tiles.  From 
then  unto  the  present,  progress  in  the  development  of  a 
better  grade  of  goods  has  been  continuous. 

For  floor  and  wall  tiles  very  hard  clays  are  selected, 
and  a  combination  with  barite  is  found  desirable. 
Chemical  analysis  is  employed  to  determine  the  com- 
position of  the  clays,  and  experience  is  always  a  potent 
factor  in  estimating  their  value.  The  clay  is  prepared 
the  same  as  for  the  making  of  pottery,  except  that  it 
goes  to  the  shaper  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder.  The 
design  is  cut  ^ith  a  metal  die,  and  the  tile  struck  under 
a  screw  press,  either  by  hand  or  by  steam  power.  Great 
pressure  is  exerted.  The  tile  is  then  glazed  and  fired. 
Manipulation  of  the  tile  in  the  kiln  produces  important 
results.  If  the  colored  glaze  be  transparent  and  the 
tile  have  a  modeled  surface  and  be  placed  level,  the 
result  is  a  monochrome,  the  high  hghts  and  shadows  of 
which  are  perfect.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tile  be 
canted  it  gives  a  result  in  hghts  and  shadows  that  can 
not  be  foretold.  Accidents  or  some  freak  of  the  fire 
produce  marvelously  beautiful  effects  which  could  not 
be  obtained  by  design  and  often  no  efforts  can  repro- 
duce. 

The  average  kiln  will  hold  twelve  million  pieces,  and 
the  firing  is  continued  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  tem- 
perature of  3,000°  F.  When  the  tiles  are  small  and 
used  to  form  a  pattern,  as  in  a  mosaic,  the  individual 
pieces  are  laid  out  on  a  strip  of  wood  or  a  rubber  mat 
haying  indentations  of  proper  dimensions,  into  each  of 
which  a  tile  is  placed.  When  the  pattern  is  completed, 
the  pieces  are  attached  to  a  sheet  of  stiff  paper  by 
means  of  paste. 

The  use  of  tiles  is  rapidly  increasing  in  this  country, 
and  they  are  now  largely  employed  for  floors,  wain- 
scoting, etc.,  as  well  as  for  the  exterior  decoration  of 
buildings.  Their  interior  use  is  urged  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  aseptic,  sanitary,  and  fireproof. 

A  large  tile  factory  is  located  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and 
operates  35  kilns.  This  factory  was  established  in 
1875,  and  uses  American  clays,  chiefly  from  Florida, 
Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Ten- 
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nessee.  Every  known  variety  of  tile  is  made,  includ- 
ing those  for  floors,  wainscoting,  and  walls,  as  well  as 
for  art  purposes.  A  number  of  small  portrait  tiles, 
showing  heads  of  presidential  candidates,  and  having 
a  blue  glaze,  were  producd  during  the  campaign  of 
1896.  The  well  known  floor,  representing  a  Navajo 
blanket,  in  the  Indian  room  in  the  hotel  Astor,  New 
York  city,  was  made  by  this  company. 

In  1877  a  tile  works  was  established  at  Indianapolis. 
The  fuel  used  is  natural  gas,  and  35  kilns  are  operated. 
The  clays  are  chiefly  American,  coming  from  deposits 
in  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Caro- 
lina. A  high  grade  clay  is  preferred,  as  it  is  found 
that  such  clays  stand  a  higher  degree  of  heat.  Every 
kiad  of  tile  is  made,  the  variety  extending  from  a  high 
art  tile  to  one  for  paving.  A  mechanical  improvement 
known  as  the  "anchor"  back  has  been  introduced, 
which  permits  the  tiles  which  are  used  in  wainscoting, 
etc.,  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  cement  or  wall  to  which 
they  are  attached.  The  mat  effects  now  so  prevalent 
in  art  pottery  have  extended  to  tiles,  and  excellent  re- 
sults in  greens  and  blues  have  been  achieved.  The 
tiling  for  the  St.  Regis  hotel  in  New  York  city  was 
made  at  these  works. 

In  1882,  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  a  factory  was  estab- 
lished for  the  manufacture  of  wall,  floor,  and  mantel 
tiles,  as  well  as  tiles  for  the  decoration  of  furniture,  for 
chemical  laboratories,  and  for  refrigerator  linings.  For 
the  body  of  these  tiles  a  combination  of  American  and 
English  china  clay  is  used.  The  native  clays  come 
from  deposits  in  Florida,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  and  Tennessee.  This  company  has  made  a 
specialty  of  certain  glazes,  notably  a  series  of  stannif- 
erous enamels  that  do  not  craze  or  crackle,  and  of  which 
the  colorings  are  rich  reds,  greens,  browns,  oranges, 
yellows,  blues,  and  pinks,  as  well  as  delicate  tones  and 
shades  of  these  colors.  Another  variety  is  a  series  of 
dull  crystalline  glazes  in  moss,  leaf,  nile  and  dark 
greens,  orange,  lemon,  gobelin  and  pastel  blues,  pink, 
ivory,  and  white.  The  application  of  metals,  such  as 
copper,  gold,  and  silver  to  tiles  has  recently  been  taken 
up  by  this  pottery. 

In  1892  there  was  established  in  Zanesville  a  factory 
that  makes  a  specialty  of  vitreous,  encaustic,  and 
ceramic  flooring  tiles  from  American  clays.  The  char- 
acteristic feature  of  these  tiles  is  a  peculiar  corrugated 
effect,  which  shows  most  conspicuously,  perhaps,  in 
those  carrying  a  colored  pattern.  Such  designs  are 
produced  by  sifting  colored  clays  through  a  stencil, 
using  a  different  one  for  each  color,  then  pressing  under 
a  hydraulic  press  and  firing.  Some  very  elaborate 
mosaics  have  been  produced,  involving  the  use  of  a 
large  number  of  tiles.  A  notable  one  is  that  repre- 
senting the  landing  of  Columbus,  after  the  painting  by 
John  Vanderlyn  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  at  Wash- 


ington. A  tile  simulating  granite,  used  for  flooring,  is 
an  interesting  product  of  this  company. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  of  the  modem  developments 
of  pottery  is  the  so-called  Moravian  tile,  made  in 
Doylestown,  Pa.  This  pottery  was  established  in  1900 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  many  years  to  the 
study  of  archeology  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  making  mosaic  tiles  by  a  proc- 
ess which  he  has  patented.  In  place  of  using  tiles  of 
an  exact  size  or  shape,  he  assembles  fragments  of  any 
convenient  sizes  that  serve  his  purpose.  To  use  his 
own  language:  "The  tesseras,  not  rectangular  as  in 
Roman  or  Byzantine  mosaics,  but  cut  in  multiform 
shapes  to  suit  the  potter's  process,  and  whose  contours 
themselves  help  to  delineate  the  design,  are  set  in 
cement  in  the  pottery.  After  the  manner  of  the  leaded 
glass  designs  of  the  earlier  stained  windows,  these 
novel  weather  and  time  proof  clay  pictures  burned  in 
brown,  gray,  white,  red,  black,  green,  yellow,  and  blue 
clay,  and  strongly  outlined  in  their  pointing  of  cement, 
serve  to  decorate  a  floor  or  wall  in  the  richest  and  most 
lasting  manner." 

The  designs  produced  range  from  1  foot  to  20  in 
diameter,  and  consist  of  pieces  of  clay  burned  in  many 
colors,  superficially  or  throughout  the  body,  and  either 
glazed  or  unglazed.  In  some  mosaics  the  figures  of 
men  or  animals  are  of  life  size.  This  potter's  long 
residence  abroad  has  resulted  in  an  extensive  series  of 
designs,  obtained  from  original  wall  tiles  in  Spain, 
mural  patterns  in  Italy  and  the  East,  and  floor  tiles  of 
the  fifteenth  century  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France.  He  shows  designs  also  from  the  colonial 
period  in  America.  At  this  pottery  some  interesting 
drinking  mugs  with  medieval  designs  are  made.  The 
clays  used  are  of  American  origin,  coming  almost 
exclusively  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

A  factory  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  began  the  manufacture 
of  art  tiles  about  the  year  1877,  and  for  some  years  its 
products  were  famous.  Dr.  E.  A.  Barber  writes  that 
"their  tiles  were  characterized  by  a  marked  origi- 
nality, both  in  style  and  design,  which  has  caused  them 
to  be  extensively  imitated  both  at  home  and  abroad." 
Gradually,  however,  the  firm's  interest  in  tiles  declined, 
and  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
art  tile  soda  fountains,  in  the  production  of  winch  they 
achieved  a  high  reputation.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  however,  they  have  renewed  their  interest  in  the 
earlier  work,  and  have  produced  both  modeled  and 
pressed  tiles,  made  from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
clays  in  combination  with  foreign  clays,  and  charac- 
terized by  highly  colored  glazes.  They  also  produce 
some  art  faience  ware  that  deserves  mention. 

Terra  cotta. — Under  this  designation  is  included  the 
lowest  class  of  ceramic  wares,  with  the  exception  of 
common  brick.  The  properties  of  terra  cotta  are  that 
the  mass  is  not  uniform,  always  colored,  very  soft, 
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porous,  and  open,  slightly  sonorous,  opaque,  fusible  at 
a  high  temperature,  and  sometimes  glazed.  The 
growing  interest  in  gardens  has  led  to  the  manufacture 
of  so-called  "garden  pottery,"  some  of  which  merits 
consideration. 

A  Philadelphia  pottery  makes  a  specialty  of  terra 
cotta  ware  for  garden  decoration,  comprising  vases, 
statuary,  fountains,  balustrades,  railings,  tazzas, 
hermes,  sundials,  flower  boxes,  ItaHan  flowerpots,  and 
the  like.  American  clays  are  used  chiefly  from  local 
deposits  and  from  near  by  deposits  in  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey.  The  designs  are  mostly  classical,  and 
include  "antique,"  Grecian,  Pompeian,  and  Oriental 
examples. 

Tobacco  fifes. — Clay  pipes  for  smokers  are  made  at 
various  places  all  over  the  United  States.  The  gen- 
eral process  consists  in  passing  a  selected  clay  through 
the  pugging  mill  and  then  forcing  the  resulting  worked 
clay  into  a  mold.  Iron  molds  are  used  for  the  simpler 
forms  and  brass  for  the  more  highly  ornamental  va- 
rieties. When  the  pipe  comes  from  the  mold  it  is 
allowed  to  dry,  and  is  then  fired  in  a  sagger.  In  1868 
a  pottery  for  the  making  of  clay  pipes  was  established 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  has  made  a  specialty  of 
portrait  pipes.  The  series  includes  heads  of  Cleve- 
land, Harrison,  Bryan,  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Dewey, 
and  John  Mitchell.  American  clays  are  used,  chiefly 
from  Xew  Jersey.  For  the  most  part  these  pipes  are 
white,  though  sometimes  colored  to  imitate  meer- 
schaums, or  decorated  with  colors. 

CONCLirSIOX. 

From  the  detailed  statements  in  this  report  the  fol- 
lowing facts  may  be  summarized  in  regard  to  the  raw 
materials,  processes  of  manufacture,  and  products: 

Raw  materials. — It  appears  that  American  clays, 
chiefly  those  from  deposits  in  Florida,  Georgia,  New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  are  used  by 


nearly  every  potter,  ad  along  with  them,  generally, 
a  certain  amount  of  ball  or  china  clay  imported  from 
England.  Further,  many  potters  use  clays  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  plants,  but  almost  always 
mix  them  with  the  imported  variety. 

Processes  of  manntacture. — These  show  the  use  of 
native  fuels,  especially  natural  gas  when  available,  as 
in  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  other  pottery  centers  in  the 
natural  gas  region.  Considerable  advance  has  been 
made  in  labor  saving  devices,  such  as  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery in  place  of  human  labor,  and  the  use  of  steam 
and  electricity  whenever  possible.  The  introduction 
of  system  and  sequence  in  the  plants  must  be  noted  as 
an  American  innovation.  Thus,  at  a  pottery  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  the  procedure  is  such  that  "from  the  time 
the  clay  has  started  on  its  joturney  from  the  clay  bank 
until  it  is  transformed  into  a  dainty  bit  of  tableware 
ready  for  use  in  the  home,  there  is  never  a  move  back- 
ward and  never  a  motion  wasted."  This  pottery  may 
be  mentioned  as  the  only  one  in  the  world  operated 
entirely  by  electricity,  the  powerhouse  supplying 
power,  hght,  and  lieat  to  all  the  buildings. 

Products. — Considering  these  under  the  three  prin- 
cipal types  of  pottery,  it  may  be  said  that  porcelain  as 
an  art  ware  is  not  made  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the 
United  States,  although  art  ware  with  a  porcelain 
body  has  been  successfully  produced,  and  promises 
much  for  the  future.  At  present  it  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  an  experiment  than  as  an  established  prod- 
uct. In  stoneware  certain  American  varieties  of 
Flemish  gres  in  beer  mugs,  wine  jugs,  etc.,  are  manu- 
factured. Most  of  the  art  pottery  made  in  the  United 
States  is  earthenware,  chiefly  the  variety  known  as 
faience.  This  product  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise, 
not  only  for  its  originality  and  art  qualities,  but  also 
for  the  careful  and  painstaking  methods  by  which  it 
has  been  developed  and  improved. 
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Absorption  system,  used  in  ice  manufac- 
ture, 49(j.  502. 

Aden,  imports  from,  of  wool,  101. 

Advertising,  returns  from,  in  printing  and 
publishing  industry,  721. 

Africa,  imports  from",  of  wool,  101.  102;  ex- 
ports to,  of  rice  and  rice  products,  43ii: 
cottonseed  and  its  products,  548:  unmanu- 
factured woods,  022:  turpentine,  654; 
rosin,  655. 
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Alaska,  quantity  and  value  of  fish  caimed, 
417,  41.S;  exports  of  rice,  438;  turpentine 
and  rosin,  653:  printing  and  publishing  in, 
/52. 

Algeria  and  Tunis,  average  consumption  of 
raw  silk,  13. 

Allen,  Franklin,  section  on  .Silk  manufac- 
tures by,  lijl. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  prog- 
ress of  the  industry  made  by.  tiS4. 

Animal  hair  and  fur,  pounds  consumed,  in 
specified  industries,  8;  in  hosiery  and  knit 
goods,  82;  in  wool  mantifactures,  95. 

Animal  skins,  description  of  structure  of, 
273. 

Animals  slaughtered,  number  and  gross  and 
net  weight.  467. 

Apalachicola,  Fla.,  exports  of  turpentine  and 
rosin,  653. 

Appert,  M.,  canning  process  discovered  by, 
426. 

Apples,  quantity  and  value  dried,  410 
canned  and  preserved,  410. 

Apricots,  quantity  and  value  dried,  410 
canned  and  preserved,  410. 

Argentina,  imports  from,  of  wool,  101,  102 
of  rice  and  rice  products.  437;  exports  to. 
of  cottonseed  and  its  products,  •>47:  tur- 
pentine, 6-54;  rosin,  655. 

Aiizona,  exports  of  rice,  438;  turpentine  and 
rosin,  653.     See  also  States  and  territories. 

Arkansas.     See  States  and  territories. 

Art  glass.     See  GHass. 

Art  potter\-.     See  Pottery. 

Ash,  average  value  per  thousand  feet,  598; 
quantity  and  value  sawed,  by  states.  <JOS. 

Asia,  imports  from,  of  wool,  101,  102;  rice, 
437;  raw  silk  production,  178;  exports  to, 
of  rice  and  rice  products,  436 ;  unmanufac- 
tured woods,  622;  turpentine,  654;  rosin, 
655. 

Astrakhans,  quantitv  and  value  mantifac- 
tured,  106. 

Australasia,  imports  from,  of  wool,  101,  102. 

Austria,  number  of  cotton  spindles.  12;  raw 
silk  production,  178. 

Austria-Hungary,  estimated  amount  of  wool 
retained  for  consumption,  12;  average 
consumption  of  raw  silk,  13;  imports  from, 
of  wool,  101,  102;  exports  to,  of  rit  e  and 
rice  products,  436;  cottonseed  products, 
547;  turpentine  and  rosin,  654. 

Azores,  and  Madeira  Islands,  exports  to,  of 
rice  and  rice  products,  436. 

Bags  and  bagging,  quantity  and  value  man- 
tjfactured,  34. 

Ball  ware,  average  cost  per  ton  of  clay  pur- 
chased for,  883. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  exports  of  rice,  438;  turpen- 
tine and  rosin,  653;  concentration  of  print- 
ing and  publishing  industry,  712. 

Bangor,  ile.,  exports  of  rice,  438:  turpentine 
and  rosin,  653. 
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Barber,  Prof.  E.  A.,  quoted  on  American 
pottery,  896. 

Basswood,  average  value  per  thousand  feel, 
598,  quantitv  and  value  .sawed,  bv  stales, 
609. 

Bath,  Mr.,  exports  of  rice,  438. 

Batting  and  wadding,  quantity  and  value 
manufactured.  34,  54. 

Beans,  canned,  quantitv  and  value,  bv 
states,  410. 

Beef.     See  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing. 

Beet  sugar,  statistics  of  industrj-,  summary, 
445,  440,  454:  number  and  nominal  daily 
capacity  of  establishments,  445;  rank  of 
states,  by  valueof  products,  447;  employees 
and  wages,  447;  quantity  and  cost  of  "ma- 
terials tised,  448;  yield  for  United  States 
compared  with  Etuope,  449;  acreage  in 
beets,  and  quantity  and  cost  of  beets  used, 
by  states,  449:  quantity  and  value  of 
products,  450;  commercial  production  of 
the  world,  451;  bounties  paid  in  specified 
states,  451 ;  utilization  of  by-products,  451 ; 
history  of  industry,  452. 

Belgium,  number  of  cotton  spindles,  12; 
imports  of  wool  from,  101,  102;  exports  to, 
of  rice  and  rice  products,  436;  cottonseed 
and  its  products,  547;  unmanufactured 
woods,  622;  turpentine  and  rosin,  654. 

Belleek  ware,  manufacture  of,  931. 

Bermuda,  exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice  prod- 
ucts, 436;  cottonseed  products,  547;  tur- 
pentine, 654. 

Bigelow,  Dr.  W.  D.,  quoted  in  regard  to  salt, 
532. 

Birch,  quantity  and  value  sawed,  l)v  states, 
608. 

Blackbenies,  canned  and  preserved,  quan- 
tity and  value,  410. 

Blankets,  quantitv  and  value  manufactured, 
104,  106. 

Bleaching,  mercerizing,  and  dyeing,  in  cot- 
ton mills,  54;  in  manufacture  of  cotton 
small  wares,  58. 

Boards,  planks,  deals,  etc.,  imported  from 
Canada,  023. 

Bolivia,  exports  to,  of  cottonseed  products, 
•547. 

Bolivia  and  the  Guianas,  exports  to,  of  tur- 
pentine, 654. 

Book  and  job  printing,  importance  of  in- 
dustry as  compared  with  newspaper  and 
periodical  publications,  710;  concentra- 
tion in  cities,  712,  717,  718,  760;  exclusive 
and  combination  establishments,  712, 
718:  increase  in  industry,  713;  number  of 
estalilishments,  capital,  salaries  and  wages, 
and  value  of  products,  by  geographic 
divisions,  714;  capital,  salaries  and  wages, 
and  value  of  products  per  establishment, 
716;  average  value  of  products  per 
establishment,  719;  comparative  sum- 
mar)-,  by  states,  757,  758,  760;  detailed 
summary'  for  industry',  including  music, 
800. 

Book  paper,  quantity  and  value  produced, 
by  states,  668,  669." 

Boot  and  .shoe  industn.-,  summarj',  229,  233, 
246;  employees,  salaries  and  wages,  230; 
concentration  into  large  establishments, 
230;  materials  used,  by  kind,  quantity,  and 
cost,  231;  value  of  products,  232:  rank  of 
given  states  in,  235;  proportion  of  men, 
women,  and  children  employed,  237,  238; 
rank   of   cities  in,  239,   240;    number  of 


establishments  reporting  power  and 
amount  of  each  kind,  241;  quantity  and 
value  of  exports.  241;  early  histoiy  of 
industry,  242;  machinery  invented,  242; 
lasts  and  patterns,  243;  "standard  t^-pes, 
243;    methods  of  manufacture,  244. 

Boot  and  shoe  lining-,  quantity  and  value 
manufactured,  66.  82. 

Boston,  Mass.,  concentration  of  printing  and 
publishing  industry.  712;  circulation  of 
monthly  publications,  750. 

Boston  and  (Jharlestown,  Mass..  exports  of 
rice,  438;  turpentine  and  rosin,  653. 

Bounties,  paid  to  sugar  manufacturers,  451. 

Boxer  rising  in  China,  effect  on  cotton  man- 
ufactures, 20.  25. 

Brazil,  number  of  cotton  spindles,  12;  im- 
ports from,  of  wool.  101,  102;  rice  and  rice 
products,  437;  exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice 
products,  436;  cottonseed  and  its  products, 
547;  turpentine,  654;  rosin,  655. 

Brazos  de  Santiago,  Tex.,  exports  of  rice, 
438;  turpentine  and  rosin,  653. 

Brick  and  tile  industry,  •tatistics  of  estab- 
lishments engaged  in,  summary,  881,  890, 
898;  average  cost  of  clay,  883;  value  of  prod- 
ucts, 884.  886;  value  of  exports,  885;  cost 
of  materials  used,  886:  history  and  de- 
scription of  industry,  892;  description  of 
manufacture  of  common  brick,  893;  of  red 
fi'ont,  paving,  fire,  enameled,  894;  of 
machinery,  896. 

Bristol  boards.     See  Card  and  bristol  boards. 

British  Africa,  imports  of  wool  from,  101, 
•102;  exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice  products, 
436. 

British  Australasia,  exports  to,  of  rice  and 
rice  products.  436;  cottonseed  products, 
•548. 

British  Columbia,  imports  of  wool  from,  102; 
exports  to,  of  cottonseed  products,  547. 

British  Hondm-as,  exports  to.  of  rice  and  rice 
products.  436;  cottonseed  products,  547; 
tiurpentine,  654. 

British  India,  number  of  cotton  spindles,  12. 

British  West  Indies,  imports  of  wool  from, 
101. 

Bromine,  quantity  and  value  as  a  by-prod- 
uct in  salt  manufacture,  518. 

Brunswick,  Ga..  exports  of  rice,  438;  turpen- 
tine and  rosin,  653. 

Buffalo  Creek,  X.  Y..  exports  of  turpentine 
and  rosin,  653. 

Building  glass.     See  Glass. 

Bullock,  Edmund  C,  section  on  Butter, 
cheese,  and  condensed  milk  by,  305. 

Butter,  imports  and  exports,  311;  discussion 
concerning,  312;  detailed  summary  of  es- 
tablishments manufacturing,  324.  See 
also  Butter,  .cheese,  and  condensed  milk. 

Butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk,  statis- 
tics of  establishments  manufacturing, 
summary.  305.  306.  316;  cost  of  materials 
used,  306;  value  of  products.  306.  309; 
reasons  for  growth  of  industry.  306;  num- 
ber of  factories.  310;  average  product,  313; 
wage-earners.  314. 

Buttons,  statistics  of  establishments  manu- 
facturing, summary.  205.  206.  210;  num- 
ber of  establishments,  by  states,  200;  cap- 
ital employed,  207;  materials  used,  207; 
value  of  products.  207;  value  of  imports. 
209. 
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Cake  and  meal,  quantity  and  value  of  ex- 

Sorts,  by  countries,  547,  548. 
E  and  kip  skins.     See  Hides  and  skins. 

California,  beet  sugar  industry,  446,  447, 
452;  circulation  of  daily  newspapers,  742. 
See  also  States  and  territories. 

Camel,  alpaca,  and  vicuiialiair  and  noils.  See 
Materials  used,  wool. 

Can  ice.    See  Ice,  manufactured. 

Canada,  cotton  consumption,  compared 
with  other  countries,  11;  number  of  cotton 
spindles,  12;  exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice 
products,  436;  ice,  501;  umnanufactm'ed 
woods,  622;  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
by  states,  736;  imports  from,  of  rice  and 
rice  products,  437;  logs  and  round  timber, 
623;  boards,  planks,  and  deals,  623;  tur- 
pentine, 654;  rosin,  655. 

Canaigre,  use  in  tanning,  273. 

Cane  sugar,  commercial  production,  451. 

Canning  and  preserving,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, fish,  and  oysters,  comparative  sum- 
mary, 391;  summary  for  United  States, 
392;  exports,  393;  imports,  393.  See  also 
,  Fruits  and  vegetables.  Fish,  and  Oysters. 

Capital,  summary  of  amount  of,  invested  in 
combined  textiles,  by  industries,  4,  5;  not 
including  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  products, 
13;  cotton  manufactures,  26,  28;  lace  and 
lace  curtain  manufactures,  35;  upholstery, 
36;  cotton  goods,  47;  cotton  small  wares, 
55,  56;  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  62,  63,  68, 
74;  wool  manufactures,  87,  89,  120,  128; 
worsted  goods,  111,  136;  woolen  goods,  112, 
138;  carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag,  112, 
146;  felt  goods,  114,  148;  wool  hats,  114, 
150;  felt  hats,  114,  152;  shoddy,  116,  117, 
154;  wool  scouring,  118,  156;  wool  pulling, 
118,  157;  silk  manufactures,  161,  173,  175, 
181;  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  products,  187, 
188;  jute  and  jute  goods,  190;  cordage  and 
twine,  190;  linen  goods,  191;  dyeing. and 
finishing  textiles,  196,  198,  200;  buttons, 
207, 210;  needles,  pins,  and  hooks  and  eyes, 
215,  217;  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  221,  222, 
225;  boots  and  shoes,  229,  230,  233,  236, 
246;  leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished, 
257,  260,  267,  278;  leather  gloves  and  mit- 
tens, 293,  296,  297,  298;  butter,  cheese,  and 
condensed  milk,  305,  307,  316;  butter,  324; 
cheese,  332;  condensed  milk,  336;  flour  and 
grist  mills,  343,  344,  345,  346,  356,  368; 
starch,  383,  387;  canning  and  preserving, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  fish,  and  oysters,, 
391,  396;  fruits  and  vegetables,  400,  402, 
405,  408;  fish,  416,  417,  420;  oysters,  422, 
423,  425;  rice  cleaning  and  polishing,  433, 
438,  441;  beet  sugar,  445,  446,  454;  slaugh- 
tering and  meat  packing,  459, 460,  461, 463, 
464,  484;  slaughtering  and  meat  packing, 
refined  lard  and  sausage,  460;  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing,  wholesale,  472;  slaugh- 
tering, wholesale,  480;'manufactured  ice, 
495,  498,  500,  504,  508;  salt  industry,  515, 
516,  517,  522;  cottonseed  products,  538; 
tobacco,  553,  554,  556,  557,  560,  561,  564, 
576;  lumber  and  timber  products,  624; 
timber  lands,  640;  turpentine  and  rosin, 
649,  650,  651,  656,  657;  paper  and  wood 
pulp,  661,  664,  666,  686;  printing  and 
publishing,  702,  703,  707,  708,  753;  book 
and  job  printing,  713,  714,  .715,  716,  760, 
766,  800;  newspapers  and  periodicals,  720, 
724,  770,  812;  pens  and  pencils,  827;  glass 
manufactures,  837,  860;  clay  products, 
877;  brick  and  tile,  898;  pottery,  terra 
cotta,  and  fire  clay  products,  910. 

Card  and  bristol  boards,  production  of,  by 
quantity  and  value,  669.  See  also  Paper 
and  wood  pulp. 

Cardigan  jackets,  sweaters,  etc.,  quantity 
and  value,  66,  82. 

Carding  mills,  number,  91. 


Cards,  number  employed,  in  manufacture  of 
hosiery  and  knit  goods,  64,  68,  74;  in  wool 
manufactures,  91,  92;  classified  by  width, 
92,  93. 

Carpet  wool,  imported,  sources  of,  101; 
quantity  and  value,  103. 

Carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag,  raw  fibers 
and  yarns  used  in  manufacture  of,  8; 
number  of  square  yards  produced,  9; 
effect  of  Russo-Japanese  war  on  industry, 
85;  rank  of  leading  states  according  to 
value  of  product,  87, 104;  total  horsepower, 
90;  horsepower  per  wage-earner,  90;  num- 
ber of  spindles,  94;  materials  used,  by 
kind,  quantity,  and  cost,  95,  98,  99,  113; 
statistics  of  establishments  manufactur- 
ing, summary,  112,  128,  146;  classifica- 
tion of  looms,  113. 

Carpets  produced,  kind,  quantity,  and  value, 
108,  109.     See  also  Carpets  and  rugs. 

Carr6,  Ferdinand,  system  of  manufacturing 
ice,  invented  by,  502. 

Casein,  uses  of,  312.  See  also  Butter,  cheese, 
and  condensed  milk. 

Cash  and  sundries,  capital  of  cotton  mills,  47. 

Cedar,  avera'ge  value  per  thousand  feet,  598; 
quantity  and  value  sawed,  607;  shingle 
production,  611;  quantity  of  standing,  641. 

Central  America,  exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice 
products,  436;  unmanufactured  woods, 
622;  turpentine,  654;  rosin,  655;  imports 
from,  of  rice  and  rice  products,  437. 

Champlain,  N.  Y.,  exports  of  rice,  438; 
turpentine  and  rosin,  653. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  exports  of  rice,  438;  tur- 
pentine and  rosin,  653. 

Charlestown,  Mass.  See  Boston  and  Charles- 
town. 

Chatard,  Dr.  Thomas  M.,  operations  of  salt 
grainers  in  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  described  by, 
530. 

Cheese,  quantity  and  value,  by  leading 
states,  309;  number  of  factories,  310;  im- 
ports and  exports,  311;  average  number  of 
wage-earners  employed  in  factories,  314; 
statistics  of  establishments  manufacturing, 
summary,  332.  See  also  Butter,  cheese, 
and  condensed  milk. 

Chemicals  and  dyestuffs,  quantity  and  cost 
in  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  53; 
cotton  small  wares,  58 ;  wool  manufactures, 
99;  in  textile  establishments,  196. 

Cherries,  canned  and  preserved,  quantity 
and  value,  410. 

Chestnut,  average  value  per  thousand  feet, 
598;  quantity  and  value  sawed,  by  states, 
608. 

Chewing  tobacco.  See  Tobacco,  chewing 
and  smoking,  and  snuff. 

Chicago,  111.,  concentration  of  printing  and 
publishing  industry,  712;  circulation  of 
monthly  publications,  750. 

Children  under  16  years.  See  Wage-earners 
and  wages. 

Chile,  imports  from,  of  wool,  101,  102;  rice 
and  rice  products,  437 ;  exports  to,  of  rice 
and  rice  products,  436;  cottonseed  prod- 
ucts, 547;  turpentine,  654;  rosin,  655. 

China,  cotton  production  and  consumption, 
12;  number  of  cotton  spindles,  12;  effect 
of  Boxer  rising  on  cotton  manufacture,  20; 
exports  to,  of  cotton  cloth,  25;  cottonseed 
products,  548;  turpentine,  654;  rosin,  655; 
imports  from,  of  wool,  101,  102;  rice  and 
rice  products,  437;  raw  silk  production, 
178,  179;  importance  of  rice  industry, 
439. 

China,  Russian,  exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice 
products,  436.     See  also  China. 

Chinaware,  average  cost  per  ton  of  clay  pur- 
chased for,  by  states,  883.  See  also  Clay 
products. 

Chinese  Empire.     Sec  China. 


Chrome  tannage,  description  of  process,  274. 

Cigarettes.  See  Cigars  and  cigarettes,  and 
Tobacco. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes,  statistics  of  establish- 
ments manufacturing,  summary,  554,  556, 
557,564;  cost  of  materials  used,  559;  value 
of  products,  559;  number  withdrawn  for 
consumption,  by  years,  560;  classified 
for  internal  revenue  taxation,  560. 

Circulation  of  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
summary,  730,  733,  814;  growth,  732;  in 
foreign  countries,  736;  average  and  aggre- 
g;ate,  by  states,  according  to  period  of 
issue,  786;  according  to  character  of  pub- 
lications, 798.  See  also  Newspapers  and 
periodicals; 

Cities,  specified,  statistics  concerning,  in 
boot  and  shoe  industry,  239,  240;  leather, 
tanned,  curried,  and  finished,  269;  flour 
and  grist  mills,  349;  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing,  464;  ice  manufacture,  500; 
book  and  job  printing,  717,  766;  daily 
newspapers,  743;  circulation  of  monthly 
publications,  750. 

Clay  products,  statistics  of  establishments 
manufacturing,  summary,  877,  878,  881; 
rank  of  states,  by  value  of,  880;  cost  of 
materials  used,  881;  products,  881,  884; 
value  of  exports,  885;  of  imports,  885. 
See  also  Brick  and  tile,  and  Pottery,  terra 
cotta,  and  fire  clay  products. 

Clothing,  ready-made,  value  of  imports,  22, 
103;  of  exports,  23. 

Cloths,  quantity  and  value  of  imports,  22; 
of  exports,  23,  24,  25. 

Cocoons  and  noils.  See  Waste  silk,  cocoons, 
and  noils. 

Codfish,  quantity  and  value  salted,  419. 

Cold  air  system,  description  of,  used  in  man- 
ufacture of  ice,  502. 

Colombia,  imports  from,  of  wool,  102;  ex- 
ports to,  of  rice  and  rice  products,  436; 
cottonseed  products,  547;  turpentine,  654; 
rosin,  655. 

Colorado,  rank  in  beet  sugar  industry,  447, 
453.     See  also  States  and  territories. 

Colt  skins.     See  Hides  and  skins. 

Combined  textiles,  sketch  of  industry,  3; 
statistics  of  establishments  manufactur- 
ing, summary,  4;  number  of  establish- 
ments, 5;  capital  employed,  5;  wage- 
earners  and  wages,  6;  materials  used,  7; 
products,  8;  consumption  of  domestic 
and  foreign  goods,  9;  rank  of  United 
States  in  textiles,  10;  of  foreign  countries, 
11;  by  cotton  consumption,  11,  12;  by 
wool,  12;  by  silk,  13.  See  also  specified 
industries. 

Combing  machines,  number  employed,  in 
manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  64, 
68,  74;  in  wool  manufacture,  91,  93,  120; 
in  worsted  mills,  111. 

Compositors,  hand,  number  of,  in  book  and 
job  printing,  761;  newspapers  and  period- 
icals, 770. 

Compressor  system,  in  ice  manufacture,  496, 
502. 

Condensed  milk,  quantity  and  value  of 
products,  by  states,  309;  number  of  fac- 
tories, 310;  average  number  of  wage- 
earners,  314;  summary,  336.  See  (Uso 
Butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk. 

Connecticut.     See  States  and  territories. 

Cooperage  materials,  kind,  cjuantity,  and 
value,  manufactured  in  principal  states, 
612. 

Cordage  and  twine,  summary  of  establish- 
ments manufacturing,  190. 

Corduroy,  cotton  velvet,  and  plush,  quantity 
and  value,  manufactured  in  cotton  mills, 
34,  53. 

Corn,  canned,  quantity  and  value,  by  states, 
406,  410. 


Com  products,  summary  of  establishments 

manufacturing,  352. 
Cornstarch,    quantity    and     value,    manu- 
factured in  starch  factories,  384,  385. 
Corpus  Christi,   Tex.,   exports  of  rice,  438; 

turpentine  and  rosin,  653. 
Costa  Rica,  exports  to,  of  cottonseed  prod- 
ucts, 547. 
Cotton,  total  amount  consumed,  by  decades, 
7;  in  each  industry,  8;  in  fdreign  countries^ 
111  in  southern  mills,  28;  cotton  mills,  31, 
32;  per  spindle,  42;  mills  manufacturing 
cotton  small  wares,  55;  hosiery  and  knit 
goods,  82;  in  wool  manufactures,  98,  99. 
Cotton  goods,  statistics  of  establishments 
manufacturing,  summary,  4,  2G,  47;  of  ma- 
terials and  products.  52;  "average  number  of 
wage-earners,  6,  7;  quantity  of  raw  fibers 
and  yarns  consumed  in  manufacturing,  8; 
number  of  square  yards  produced ,  9 ;  fluctu- 
ations in  manufacture,  19;  foreign  trade 
in,  21,  25;  quantity  and  value  of  imports, 
22;  of  exports,  23;  English  trade  in,  25; 
general  progress  of  industry,  26 ;  geographic 
distribution,  27:  capital  employed,  28;  em- 
ployees and  wages,  28:  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, 30:  materials  used,  31,  32;  prod- 
ucts, 34;  dyeing  and  finishing,  36,  37;  fine- 
ness of  goods.  37 :  power,  39 ;  machinery,  39 ; 
number  of  spindles,  40,  41;  consumption  of 
cotton  per  spindle,  43;  number  of  spindles 
to  each  wage-earner,  42 :  labor  cost  per 
spindle,  43;  looms,  44;  classification  of 
mills  according  to  machinery,  46. 
Cotton  manufactures,  capital  invested  in,  5; 
value  of  products,  9;  cost  of  materials,  9; 
value  of  exports,  10;  of  imports,  10;  silk 
yam  used,  166;  cost  of  chemicals  and  dye- 
stuffs,  196:  dyeing  and  finishing,  200.  -Sec 
also  Cotton  goods  and  Cotton  small  wares. 
Cotton  mills,  spindles  used  in,  by  number, 

40;  by  kind,  41;  machinery  used,  45. 
Cotton    piece    goods,    amount    dyed     and 

bleached,  195. 
Cotton,  sewing,  quantity  and  value,  manu- 

factTired,  34. 
Cotton  small  wares,  statistics  of  establish- 
ments manufacturing,  summary,  4,  55,  56, 
57;  of  materials  and  products,  58;  wage- 
earners  and  wages.  6,  7,  55;  quantity  of 
raw  fibers  and  yams  consumed,  8;  of  raw 
cotton,  32;  number  of  spindles  in  facto- 
ries producing,  40,  55;  materials  used,  55. 
Cotton  yam,  used  in  cotton  goods  establish- 
ments, by  quantity  and  cost,  33,  52;  in 
lace  and  lace  curtain  manufactures,  35;  in 
upholstery,  36;  in  cotton  small  wares,  58; 
in  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  65,  66,  69,  82;  in 
wool  manufactures,  95,  99,  105;  in  silk 
manufactures,  167;  amount  dyed  and 
bleached,  37,  195. 
Cottonades,    quantity    and    value,    manu- 

factxired  in  cotton  mills,  34,  53. 
Cottonseed  products,  early  history  of  indus- 
try, 537 ;  statistics  of  establishments  manu- 
facturing, summary,  538,  542;  cost,  quan- 
tity, and  value  of,  per  ton  of  seed  crushed, 
544,  546;  quantity  and  value  of  exports  by 
countries,  547,  548;  description  and  uses, 
549. 
Cottonwood,    average   value   per   thousand 
feet,  598;  quantity  and  value  sawed,  by 
states,  608. 
Cream.     See  Milk. 

CuUen,  Dr.  William,  system  of  manufactur- 
ing ice  invented  by,  502. 
Currying  and  finishing  materials,  used  in 
establishments  manufacturmg  leather,  by 
kind,  quantity,  and  cost,  258. 
Custom  mills.     See  Flour  and  grist  mills. 
Customs   districts,   quantity  and  value  of 
exports   from,    of    rice,    438;    turpentine 
and  rosin,  653. 
Cuyahoga,  Ohio,  exports  of  turpentine  and 
rosin,  653. 
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Cypress,  average  value  per  thousand  feet, 
598;  quantity  and  value,  sawed,  by 
states,  607;  shingle  production,  611;  quan- 
tity of  standing,  641;  location,  643. 

Danish  West  Indies,  imports  from,  of  wool, 
101. 

Deals.     See  Boards,  planks,  deals,  etc. 

Delaware,  growth  of  silk  industry,  180.  See 
also  States  and  territories. 

Denmark,  imports  from,  of  wool,  101;  of  rice, 
437;  exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice  products, 
436;  cottonseed  products,  547. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  exports  of  rice,  438;  turpen- 
tine and  rosin,  653. 

Dingley  tariff,  effect  on  lumber  and  timber 
products,  623. 

District  of  Columbia.  See  States  and  terri- 
tories. 

Dominion  of  Canada.     See  Canada. 

Douglas  fir,  average  ^-alue  per  thousand  feet, 
598;  quantity  and  value  sawed,  607;  quan- 
tity of  standing,  641;  location,  643. 

Draintile,  description  of  manufacture,  895. 

Drills,  quantity  and  value  manufactured  in 
cotton  establishments,  34,  53. 

Duck,  quantity  and  value  manufactured  in 
cotton  establishments,  34,  53. 

Durand,  Peter,  tin  cans  patented  by,  427. 

Dutch  West  Indies,  imports  of  wool  from, 
101. 

Dyeing  and  coloring,  of  hides  and  skins,  277. 

Dyeing  and  finishing,  in  cotton  mills,  36,  37. 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  statistics  of 
establishments  engaged  in,  summary,  4, 
196,  198,  200;  amount  of  capital,  5;  aver- 
age number  of  wage-earners  and  wages,  6, 
7;  value  of  products,  9;  relation  of  cost  of 
materials  to  value  of  products,  9;  why  in- 
cluded in  textile  manufactures,  195;  cost 
of  materials  used,  196. 

Dyestuffs.     See  Chemicals  and  dyestuffs. 


Earthenware,  pottei-y  classified  as,  927;  va- 
rieties produced,  927;  history  of  ceramic 
art  in  United  States,  928.    See  also  Pot- 
tery. 
East  Indies,  cotton  consumption  in,  11;  ex- 
ports to.   of  rice  and  rice  products,  436; 
cottonseed  and  its  products,  548;  turpen- 
tine, 654;  rosin,  655;  imports  from,  of  rice 
and  rice  products,  437. 
Ecuador,  imports  of  wool  from,  101;  exports 
to,  of  rice  and  rice  products,  436;  cotton- 
seed products,  547;  turpentine,  654. 
Egypt,  average  consumption  of  raw  silk,  13; 
quantity  and  cost  of  cotton  imported  from, 
52. 
Eider  down  manufactured  in  hosiery  and 
knit  goods  industry,  quantity  and  value, 
82. 
Elkin,  Zach  C,  section  on  Beet  sugar  by, 

445. 
Ellsworth,  Emmons  K.,  section  on  Canning 

and  preserving  by,  391. 
Elm,  average  value  per  thousand  feet,  598; 
quantity  and  value  sawed,  by  states,  608. 
Employees,  number  of,  in  cotton  manufac- 
turing establishments,  28;  in  woolen  manu- 
facturing, 89;  in  boot  and  shoe  industry, 
230.  See  also  Wage-earners  and  wages, 
England,  'average  consumption  of  raw  silk, 
13;  system  employed  in  cotton  trade,  25; 
quantity  of  wool  imported  from,  101,  102. 
Establishments,  number  of,  manufacturing 
combined  textiles,  4;  increase,  5;  com- 
bined textiles,  not  including  flax,  hemp, 
and  jute  products.  13;  cotton  manufac- 
tures, 26;  cotton  goods,  27;  lace  and  lace 
curtains,  35;  upholstery,  36;  cotton  small 
wares,  55,  56;  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  62, 
68,  74;  worsted  goods.  111,  136;  woolen 
goods,  112,  138;  carpets  and  mgs,  112,  146 
felt  goods,  114,  148;  wool  hats,  114,  150 
felt  hats,  114,  152;  shoddy,  116,  117,  154 
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engaged  in  wool  scouring,  118,  156;  wool 
pulling,  118,  157;  wool  manufactures,  120, 
128;  silk  and  silk  goods,  161,  166,  171,  173, 
181;  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  products,  187, 
188,  190;  cordage  and  twine,   190;   linen 
goods,  191;  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles, 
196,  198,  200;  buttons,  206,  210;  needles, 
pins,  and  hooks  and  eyes,  215,216,  217;oil- 
cloth  and  linoleum,  221.  222, 225;  boots  and 
shoes,  229,  230,  233,  246;  leather,  tanned, 
curried,    and    finished,    257,    260,    278; 
leather  gloves  and  mittens,  293,  296.  297, 
298;  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk, 
305,   307,   316;   butter,   324;   cheese,   332; 
condensed  milk,  336;  flour  and  grist  mill 
products,    343,    344.    345,    .346,    356,    368; 
starch,  383,  384,  387:  engaged  in  canning 
and    preserving,    fruits    and    vegetables, 
fish,  and  oysters,  391,  396;  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, 400,  402,  405,  408;  fish,  416,  417, 
420;  oysters,  422,  423,  425;  rice  cleaning 
and  polishing,  433,  438,  441;  beet  sugar 
industry,  445,  446,  454;  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing,  459,  460,  461,  463,  464,  472; 
slaughtering,  480,  484;  manufacturing  ice, 
495,  499,  500,  504;  salt,  515,  516,  522;  cot- 
tonseed products,  538,  542,  546;  tobacco, 
553,  554,  556,  557,  560,  561,  564,  576;  lum- 
ber and  timber,  624;  turpentine  and  rosin, 
649,  650,  651,  656;  paper  and  wood  pulp, 
661,  664,  686;  printing  and  publishing,  702, 
707,    7.53;    book   and    job   printing,    713, 
714,    760,    766,     800;     newspapers     and 
periodicals,  720,  726,  770,  778,  780,  812; 
pens  and  pencils,  827;  glass,  837,  860;  clay 
products.   877,  878;  brick  and  tile,  898; 
pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay  products, 
910. 
Europe,  consumption  of  cotton  in,  11;  num- 
ber of  cotton  spindles,  12;  raw  silk  pro- 
duction,  178;   imports  from,  of  rice  and 
rice    products,    437;   exports    to,   of   rice 
and   rice   products,   436;  turpentine   and 
rosin,  654;  introduction  of  rice  into,  439. 
Expenses,  miscellaneous,  in  manufacture  of, 
combined  textiles,  4;  combined  textiles, 
not  including  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  prod- 
ucts,  13;  cotton  goods,   26,   30;  lace  and 
lace  curtains,  35;  cotton  small  wares,  55, 
56;  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  62,  69;  worsted 
goods.  111,   137;  woolen  goods,   112,   142; 
carpets  and  rugs,  112,  147;  felt  goods,  114, 
149;  wool  hats,   114,   150;  felt  hats,   114, 
152;  shoddy     industry,     116,     154;  wool 
scouring,  118,  156;  wool  pulling,  118,  157; 
wool  manufactures,  121,  130;  silk  and  silk 
goods,  161, 182;  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  prod- 
ucts, 187,  188,  190;    cordage   and  twine, 
190;  linen  goods,  191;  dyeing  and  finish- 
ing textiles,  196,  199,  201;  manufacturing 
buttons,  207,  210;  needles,  pins,  and  hooks 
and  eyes,  215,  218;  oilcloth  and  linoleum, 
221,  222,  225;  boots  and  shoes,  229,  231, 
233,    246;  leather,    tanned,    curried,    and 
finished,  257,  258,  260,  278;  leather  gloves 
and  mittens,  293,  294,  296,  297,  298;  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  condensed  milk,  305,  307, 
316;  butter,  324;   cheese,  332;  condensed 
milk,  336;  flour  and  grist  mill  products, 
343,  344,  346,  357,  368;starch,  383,  384,  387; 
canning  and  preserving,  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, fish,  and  oysters,  391,  397;  fruits  and 
vegetables,  400, 402, 408;  fish,  416, 417, 420; 
oysters,  422,  423,  425;  rice  cleaning  and 
polishing,  433,  438,  441;  beet  sugar,  445, 
446,  454;  slaughtering  and  meat  packing, 
459,  460,  463,  464,  472,  484;  slaughtering, 
480;  ice,  495,  500,  504,  508;  salt,  515,  516, 
522;  cottonseed    products,    541;  tobacco, 
553,  554,  556,  557,  560,  561,  564,  576;  lum- 
ber and  timber,  631;  turpentine  and  rosin, 
649,  650,  651,  656;  paper  and  wood  pulp, 
661,    664,    686;  printing  and   publishing, 
702,  707,  753;  book  and  job  printing,  713, 
761,  766,  800;  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
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720,  770,  812;  pens  and  pencils,  827;  glass, 
837,  860;  clay  products,  877,  878;  brick 
and  tile,  898;  pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire 
clay  products,  910. 
Exports  to  foreign  countries,  quantity  and 
value,  of  specified  manufactures,  10;  of 
cotton,  23,  24,  31;  wool,  96;  oilcloth  and 
linoleum,  222;  boots  and  shoes,  241,  242; 
leather,  270;  butter  and  cheese,  311;  flour 
and  grist  mill  products,  353;  starch,  386; 
canned  and  preserved,  fish,  oysters,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables,  393;  rice  and  rice 
products,  435,  436;  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing  products,  470;  ice,  501;  salt,  521; 
tobacco,  555;  forest  products,  621;  un- 
manufactured woods,  622;  turpentine  and 
rosin,  652,  654;  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, 736;  pens  and  pencils,  828;  glass, 
857;  clay  products,  885. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  effect  of  labor  troubles  on 
cotton  industry,  29. 

Falmouth,  Me.    See  Portland  and  Falmouth. 

Felt  goods,  statistics  for  establishments  man- 
ufacturing, raw  fibers  consumed,  8;  rank 
of  states,  87;  horsepower  reported,  90; 
spindles,  94;  materials  used,  by  kind, 
quantity,  and  cost,  95;  scoured  wool  con- 
sumed, 98;  yarns,  99;  production,  by 
kind,  quantity,  and  value,  110;  summary, 
114,  128,  148.     See  also  Hats,  felt. 

Felt  hats.     See  Hats,  felt. 

Fernandina,  Fla.,  exports  of  turpentine  and 
rosin,  653. 

Fire  clay,  average  cost  per  ton  purchased,  by 
states,  883. 

Fire  clay  products.  See  Pottery,  terra  cotta, 
and  fire  clay  products. 

Firms,  percentage  of  wool  manufacturing 
establishments  owned  by,  88. 

Fish,  canning  and  preserving,  imports  and 
exports,  393;  statistics  of  establishments 
engaged  in,  summary,  396,  416,  417,  420; 
rank  of  states  and  territories  in  industry, 
418;  history  and  description,  428. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  products,  statistics  of 
establishments  manufacturing,  summary, 
4,  187,  188;  capital,  5;  average  number  of 
wage-earners  and  wages,  6,  7;  --value  of 
products,  9;  quantity  of  raw  cotton  con- 
sumed, 32. 

Florida,  per  cent  of  crushed  cottonseed  to 
total  production,  543.  See  also  States  and 
territories. 

Flour  and  grist  mill  products,  statistics  of 
establishments  manufacturing,  summary, 
343,  344,  352,  368;  rank  of  states,  345;  ma- 
terials used,  by  kind,  quantity,  and  cost, 
348;  value  of  products,  348;  cities  report- 
ing, 349;  exports  and  imports,  353;  use  of 
roller  process,  353. 

Frame  spindles.     See  Spindles. 

France,  number  of  wage-earners  in  textile 
industries,  11;  number  of  cotton  spindles, 
12;  estimated  amount  of  wool  consump- 
tion, 12;  raw  silk  consumption,  13;  pro- 
duction, 178,  179;  imports  from,  of  wool, 
101, 102;  rice,  437;  exports  to,  of  rice  and 
rice  products,  436;  cottonseed  and  its 
products,  547;  unmanufactured  woods, 
622;   per  capita  consumption  of  rice,  439. 

Freight,  total  cost  in  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  53;  of  cotton  small  wares,  58. 

French  Oceania,  exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice 
products,  436. 

Fruits,  canning  and  preserving  of,  imports 
and  exports,  393;  statistics  of  establish- 
ments engaged  in,  summary,  397;  kind, 
quantity,  and  value  of,  410;  summary  for 
Fruits  and  vegefuljles,  400;  history  and 
description  of  industry,  427. 

Fuel,  cost  of,  in  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
53;  of  cotton  small  wares,  58,  silk  and 
silk  goods,  164;  leather,  tanned,  cui-ried, 
and  finished,  258. 


Fulgham,  H.  McK.,  section  on  Rice,  clean- 
ing and  polishing  by,  433. 

Fulton  county,  N.  Y.,  effect  of  labor 
troubles  on  leather  glove  and  mitten 
industry,  293;    statistics  of  industry,  297. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  exports  of  rice,  438;  tui-- 
pentine  and  rosin,  653. 

Gambler,  description  of,  273. 

Gannett,  Hemy,  section  on  Timber  Regions 
of  United  States  by,  639. 

Geographic  divisions,  industries  shown  by, 
combined  textiles,  13;  cotton  goods, 
27,  29,  31,  45,  52;  wool  manufactures,  91; 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  461; 
printing  and  publishing,  707,  710,  711; 
book  and  job  printing,  714,  715,  716,  718; 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  722,  724,  727, 
728,  729,  733, 737,  741,  745,  748. 

Georgia,  growth  of  silk  industry,  180; 
statistics  of  rice  industry,  434,  435;  per 
cent  of  crushed  cottonseed  to  total  pro- 
duction, 543.  See  also  States  and  terri- 
tories. 

German  Oceania,  exports  to,  of  rice  and 
rice  products,  436. 

Germany,  number  of  wage-earners  in  textile 
industries,  11;  number  of  cotton  spindles, 
12;  wool  consumption,  12;  raw  silk  con- 
sumption, 13;  imports  of  wool  from, 
101,  102;  of  rice,  437;  exports  to,  of  rice 
and  rice  products,  436;  cottonseed  and 
its  products,  547 ;  unmanufactured  woods, 
622;  turpentine  and  rosin,  654;  per  capita 
consumption  of  rice,  439. 

Gibraltar,  exports  to,  of  cottonseed  products, 
547. 

Ginghams,  quantity  and  value  manufac- 
tured in  cotton  mills,  34,  53. 

Glass,  statistics  of  establishments  manu- 
facturing, summary,  '837,  840,  860;  pressed 
and  blown,  and  bottles  and  jars,  846,  868; 
rank  of  states,  842;  building  glass,  844,  866; 
materials  used,  851;  value  of  products, 
854;  imports  and  exports,  856;  descrip- 
tion of  process  of  manufacturing,  870;  his- 
tory of  industry,  870;  stained  glass,  871; 
cut  glass,  871;  novelties  in  art  glass,  872; 
chemical  glasses,  873;  hot  cast  porcelain, 
874;  improvements  in  methods,  874. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  comparative  summary 
of  establishments  manufacturing  leather 
gloves  and  mittens,  297. 

Gloves  and  mittens,  quantity  and  value 
manufactured  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods 
industry,  66,  82;  in  wool  industry,  105. 

Gloves  and  mittens,  leather,  quantity  and 
value  manufactured,  295;  statistics  of 
establishments  in  Fulton  county,  Glov- 
ersville, and  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  297;  sum- 
mary, by  states,  296,  298. 

Goatskins.  See  Leather,  tanned,  curried, 
and  finished. 

Gorrie,  Dr.  John,  invention  of  system  of 
manufacturing  ice,  502. 

Greece,  imports  of  wool  from,  101;  of  lice 
and  rice  products,  437. 

Greenland,  Iceland,  etc.,  imports  of  wool 
from,  101. 

Gristmills.  See  Flour  and  grist  mill  prod- 
ucts. 

Guatemala,  exports  to,  of  cottonseed  prod- 
ucts, 547. 

Guiana,  exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice  products, 
436;  cottonseed  products,  547. 

Gum  timber,  average  value  per  thousand 
feet,  598;  quantity  and  value  sawed,  608. 

Hall,  Charles  E.,  section  on  Clay  products 
by,  877. 

Hand  looms.     See  Looms. 

Hard  woods.     Sec  Woods. 

Harness  leather.  See  Leather,  tanned,  cur- 
ried, and  finished. 


Hats,'  felt,  statistics  of  estabKshments  manu- 
facturing,  summary,   114,  152. 

Hats,  wool,  statistics  of  estabhslmienta 
manufacturing,  raw  fibers  consimied,  8; 
rank  of  states,  87;  amount  of  horsepower^ 
90;  materials  used,  95,  98;  value  of  prod- 
ucts, 104,  110;  summary,  114,  128,  150. 

Hawaii,  shipments  to,  of  rice  and  rice  prod- 
ucts,, 436;  shipments  from,  437;  summary 
of  rice  industry,  438.  See  also  States  and 
territories. 

Hemlock,  use  of  bark  for  tanning,  273; 
average  value  per  thousand  feet,  598; 
quantity  and  value  sawed,  606;  quantity 
of  standing,  641;  location,  643.  See  also 
Tanning  materials. 

Hemp.     See  Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  products. 

Hickory,  quantity  and  value  sawed,  by 
states,  609. 

Hides  and  skins,  used  in  manufacture  of 
leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished, 
kind,  quantity,  and  cost,  258;  conditions 
affecting  the  quality  and  substance,  272; 
used  in  manufacture  of  leather  gloves 
and  mittens,  kind,  quantity,  and  cost, 
294,  298. 

Honduras,  exports  to,  of  cottonseed  prod- 
ucts, 547.  , 

Hong  Kong,  exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice  prod- 
ucts, 436;  cottonseed  .products,  548;  tur- 
pentine, 654;  rosin,  655;  imports  from,  of 
rice,  437. 

Hoods,  scarfs,  nubias,  etc.,  quantity  and 
value  manufactured,  66,  82. 

Hooks  and  eyes.  See  Needles,  pins,  and 
hooks  and  eyes. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  statistics  of  estab- 
lishments manufacturing,  summary,  4,  62, 
68,  74;  amount  of  capital,  5,  63,  68;  wage- 
earners  and  wages,  6,  7,  63,  68;  raw  fibers 
and  yarns  consumed,  8;  value  of  products, 
9,  10,  66,  69;  exports  and  imports,  10;  raw 
cotton  consumed,  32;  number  of  cotton 
spindles,  40;  history  of  industry,  61;  dis- 
tribution, 63;  materials  used,  82;  quantity 
and  value,  in  wool  industry,  105;  silk  yarn 
used,  ]66j  chemicals  and  dyestuffs,  196. 

Hume,  William,  fish  canning  industry  begun 
by,  428. 

Huron,  Mich.,  exports  of  rice,  438;  turpen- 
tine and  rosin,  653. 

Ice,  manufactured,  growth  of  the  industry, 
495;  statistics  of  establishments  manu- 
facturing, summary,  495,  500,  504,  508; 
systems  used,  496,  502;  area  of  natural  and 
artificial  ice,  497;  amount  of  capital,  498; 
materials  used,  cost  and  kind,  498;  value 
of  products,  498,  499;  quantity  and  value 
of  exports,  501;  history  and  description  of 
industry,  501. 

Iceland,  imports  of  wool  from,  102.  See  also 
Greenland,  Iceland,  etc. 

Idaho.  See  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  States 
and  territories. 

Illinois,  concentration  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing industry,  711;  circulation  of  pub- 
lications, 734,  742,  746,  748.  See  also 
States  and  territories. 

Imports,  of  given  manufactures,  10;  of  cotton 
goods,  21,  22;  raw  cotton,  31;  wool  manu- 
factures, 85,  97;  wool,  96,  99,  100,  101, 102, 
103;  silk  and  silk  goods,  163;  raw  silk,  179; 
vegetable  ivory,  209;  needles,  pins,  and 
hooks  and  eyes,  217;  oilcloth  and  linoleum, 
222;  principal  kinds  of  leather,  271;  gloves, 
297;  butter  and  cheese,  311;  wheat  flour, 
353;  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  or 
preserved,  393;  rice  and  rice  products,  435; 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing  products, 
469;  salt,  521;  tobacco,  555;  wood,  622,  623; 
paper  and  wood  pulp,  683;  pens  and  pen- 
cils, 828;  glass,  857;  clay  products.  885. 

India,  raw  silk  consumption,  13;  production, 
178;  imports  from,  of  wool,  101,  102;  rice 


industry,  importance,  439;  production 
and  consumption,  439;  method  of  pro- 
ducing ice,  501. 

Indian  Territory,  per  cent  of  cru.-hcd  cot- 
tonseed to  total  production,  .543.  S<e  also 
States  and  territories. 

Indiana,  growth  of  silk  industry,  180:  circu- 
lation of  publications,  7:14,  742,  74,S.  See 
also  States  and  territories, 

Iowa,  circulation  of  publications,  746.  See 
also  States  and  territories. 

Ireland,  impcirts  of  wool  from,  101,  102. 

Italy,  number  of  cotton  spindles,  12;  raw 
silk  consiunption,  13;  production.  178. 
179;  imports  from,  ef  woi>l,  101,  102;  rice 
and  rice  products,  437;  exports  to,  of  cot- 
tonseed and  its  products,  547;  unmanufac- 
tured woods, 622;  turpentine  and  rosin, G54. 

Ivory,  vegetable,  imported  for  button  manu- 
factme.  209. 

Japan,  cotton  consumption,  11;  number  of 
cotton  spindles,  12:  imports  from,  of  wool, 
101;  rice  and  rice  products,  437;  raw  silk 
production,  1,8,  179;  importance  of  rice 
LndiLstry,  439;  production  and  consump- 
tion of  rice,  439;  exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice 
products,  436:  cottonseed  products,  548; 
tiUT)entine,  654;  rosin,  655. 

Jeans,  denims  and  drilling,  imports,  22;  ex- 
ports, 23. 

Jersey  cloth  and  stockinet,  quantity  and 
value  manufactured,  66,  82. 

Johnstown,  X.  Y.,  summary  of  establish- 
ments manufacturing  leather  gloves  and 
mittens.  297. 

Jute,  consumption  of,  by  industries,  8; 
summary  of  establishments  manufactru'- 
ing  jute  goods,  190.  See  also  Flax,  hemp, 
and  jute  products. 

Jute,  ramie,  and  other  vegetable  fiber  yams, 
used  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods  industr\', 
quantity  and  value,  65;  in  wool  manu- 
facture," 95,  99. 

Kansas,  circulation  of  publications,  746. 
See  also  States  and  territories. 

Kensett,  Thomas,  canning  industry  intro- 
duced by,  427:  oyster  canning,  429. 

Kentucky.  ■  See  States  and  territories. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  exports  of  rice,  438;  tur- 
pentine and  rosin,  653. 

Kilns,  number  and  kind,  896;  in  industry  of 
pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire  clav  products, 
914. 

Knit  goods,  imports,  22;  exports,  23.  See 
also  Hosieiy  and  knit  goods. 

Knitting  machines,  number  and  classifica- 
tion of  those  employed  in  hosiery  and  knit 
goods  industrj',  64,  G8,  76. 

Labor,  cost  per  spindle  in  cotton  factories, 
by  states,  43. 

Labrador.  See  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor. 

Laces,  silk,  quantity  and  value  manufac- 
tured, 172. 

Laces  and  lace  curtains,  value  of  imports,  22; 
statistics  of  establishments  manufactur- 
ing, comparative  summary,  35. 

Land,  amount  of  capital  invested  in,  in  cot- 
ton industry,  47;  in  wool  industry,  89. 

Language,  newspapers  and  periodicals  clas- 
sified by,  730. 

Lard.  See  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing, 
refined  lard  and  sausage. 

Lasts  and  patterns,  methods  of  making  and 
designing,  243. 

Latch  needle  machines,  number  employed 
in  hosiery  and  knit  goods  industry,  65. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  rank  in  wool  manuiacture, 
88. 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished,  use 
in  boot  and  shoe  industry,  231 ;  statistics  of 
establishments  engaged  in  industry,  sum- 
mary, 257,  260,265,  278;  capital, 257;  mis- 
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cellaneous  expens(.'s,  258;  materials  used, 
by  kind,  quantity,  and  cost,  2.5S;  value  of 
output  of  sole  leather,  2(14;  rough  leather, 
265;  upper  leather,  2(i5:  goatskins,  265; 
sheepskins,  20(1;  harness  leather,  266;  rank 
of  states,  2(37;  cities  reporting  ranked 
by  value  of  products,  269;  power  used, 
270;  exports  and  imports,  270;  historj'  and 
description  of  tanning,  cunying,  and  fin- 
ishing process,  271;  manufacture  of 
leather,  soaking,  softening,  and  fleshing, 
274;  depilating,  bating,  handling,  plump- 
ing, and  laying  away,  275;  stoning, 
splitting,  scouring,  stuffing,  setting  out, 
buffing,  blacking,  staking,  jacking,  grain- 
ing, 276;  fine  unhairing,  shaving,  crutch- 
ing,  perching,  clearing  and  sweetening, 
seasoning,  glazing,  and  dyeing  and  color- 
ing, 2,7;  measuring  machines,  277. 

Lee,  William,  invention  of  knitting  frame 
by,  61. 

Leggings  and  gaiters,  quantity  and  value 
manufactured,  (Hi,  S2. 

Levant,  The,  raw  silk  production,  178,  179. 

Liberia,  exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice  products, 
436. 

Linen,  yams  consumed  by  various  indus- 
tries, 8;  by  cotton  industry,  34,  52,  58; 
hosiery  and  knit  goods,  65;  wool,  95,  99. 

Linen  goods,  quantity  and  value  manufac- 
tvae^  in  cotton  mills,  54;  summary  of  es- 
tablishments manufacturing,  191 . 

Linings,  etc.,  quantity  and  value  manu- 
factured in  wool  industry,  104,  107. 

Linoleum,  description  of  manufacture,  224. 
See  also  Oilcloth  and  linoleum. 

Linters,  cottonseed,  quantity  and  value  of 
exports,  548;  quantity  obtained,  and  uses 
of,  549. 

Liverpool,  Ohio,  statistics  of  establishments 
manufacturing  pottery,  terra  cotta,  and 
fire  clay  products,  888. 

Logging,  summary  of  industry,  by  states, 
592;  rank  of  states,  595;  stumpage  and  log 
value,  597;  average  value  per  thousand 
feet  of  priiicipal  timber  species,  598; 
quantity  and  value  of  principal  products, 
599;  historical  sketch  of  industry,  618; 
methods  used  in  Lake  states,  619;  New 
England,  619;  Adirondacks,  619;  South- 
em  states,  619;  Pacific  coast,  619;  quan- 
tity and  value  of  logs  imported  from  Can- 
ada, 623. 

Looms,  number  used  in  cotton  manufactures, 
26,  44,  51,  55,  56;  in  upholsterv,  36;  wool, 
91,  94,  112,  120;  worsted  goods,  94,  111; 
carpets  and  rugs,  112,  113;  felt  goods,  114; 
silk  goods,  169,  170,  171,  173. 

Louisiana,  number  of  rice  mills  and  quan- 
tity and  value  of  products,  434;  history 
and  description  of  rice  industry,  439;  per 
cent  of  crushed  cottonseed  to  total  produc- 
tion, 543.     See  also  States  and  temtories. 

Lucas,  A.  F.,  method  of  salt  mining  outlined 
by,  529. 

Lumber  and  timber  products,  statistics  of 
establishments  manufacturing,  summary, 
583,  586,  590,  624;  value  of  products,  588, 
589,  617;  value  of  machinery,  589;  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  and  wages,  589;  rough 
lumber  production  as  compared  with 
sawed,  610;  history  and  development  of 
industry,  616;  exports,  621;  imports,  622; 
effect  of  tariff  laws,  623;  value  and  kind  of 
standing  timber  on  land  reported  as  owned 
by  lumbermen,  640. 

Machine  twist,  value  of,  with  per  cent  of  in- 
crease, 164. 

Machinery,  employed  in  cotton  mills,  39,  45, 
47,  50;  in  manufacture  of  cotton  small 
wares,  56;  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  64,  68, 
74;  woolen  goods,  89,  91,  94,  129,  138 
worsted  goods,  136;  carpets  and  rugs,  146 
felt  goods,  148;  wool  hat  industry,  150, 
felt  hat  industry-,  152;    shoddy,  154;    silk. 
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183;  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  202; 
boots  and  shoes,  236,  242,  248;  flour  and 
grist  mills,  370:  wood  pulp  and  fiber  mills, 
682;  printing  and  publishing,  723,  761; 
brick  and  tile, -896,  900;  potter)',  terra 
cotta,  and  fire  clay  products,  914. 

McKinley  tariff,  imports  of  lumber  and  tim- 
ber products  affected  by,  (123. 

McMmTy,  Louis,  improvements  in  canning 
methods  by.  420. 

Mail(ira  Islands.  See  .Vzores,  and  Madeira 
Islands. 

Mahogany,  imports  of,  by  value,  for  given 
years,  (322. 

Maine,  rank  in  publication  of  peroidicals,  749. 
Sec  also  States  and  territories. 

Malta,  Gozo,  etc.,  exports  of  cottonseed 
products  to,  547. 

Manila  paper.     See  Wrapping  paper. 

Manufactured  ice.    See  Ice,  manufactured. 

Maple,  average  value  per  thousand  feet,  598; 
quantity  and  value  sawed,  by  states,  609; 
quantity  of  standing,  641. 

Maryland.     See  States  and  territories. 

Massachusetts,  rank  in  wool  manufactures, 
88;  growth  of  sUk  industry,  180;  rank  in 
boot  and  shoe  industrv.  235;  printing  and 
publishing,  711,  734," 742,  746,  748.  See 
also  States  and  territories. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  grant  of  first  re- 
corded patent  in  L'niled  States  by,  531. 

Materials  used,  cost  of,  in  combined  textile 
industry,  4,  7, 13;  cotton  manufactures,  26, 
31,  51;  lace  and  lace  curtains,  35;  up- 
holstery goods,  36;  cotton  small  wares,  55, 
56,  58;  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  62,  65,  69, 
76;  wool  manufactures,  87,  95,  112,  121, 
130,  142;  worsted  goods.  111,  137;  carpets 
and  rugs,  112, 147;  felt  goods,  114, 149, 152; 
shoddy  industry,  116, 117, 155;  wool  scour- 
ing and  wool  pulling,  118,  156,  157;  wool 
hat  industrv,  150;  sUk  manufactures,  161, 
163, 164, 167, 173, 182:  flax,  hemp,  and  jute 
goods,  187.  188.  190;  cordage  and  twine, 
190;  linen  goods,  191;  dyeing  and  fiuish- 
ing  textiles,  196, 199, 201 ;  button  industry, 
207,  210;  needles,  pins,  and  hooks  and 
eyes,  215,  218;  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  222, 
225;  boots  and  shoes,  229, 231, 233;  leather, 
taimed, curried, andfinished,  257, 258, 260, 
278;  leather  gloves  and  mittens,  293,  294, 
296,  297,  298;  butter,  cheese,  and  con- 
densed milk,  305,  306,  307,  316;  butter, 
324;  cheese,  332;  condensed  milk,  336; 
flour  and  grist  mill  products,  343,  344,  347, 
348,  357,  368;  starch,  383,  384,  387;  can- 
ning and  preserving,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
fish,  and  oysters,  391,  397;  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, 4X)0, 402, 408;  fish,  416, 417, 420;  oys- 
ters, 422,  423,  425;  rice  cleaning  and  pol- 
ishing, 4i53,  438,  442;  beet  sugar  industry, 
445,  446,  455;  slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
ing, 459,  460,  463,  464,  466,  472,  480,  484; 
manufactured  ice,  495,  498,  500,  504,  508; 
salt  industry,  515,  517,  522;  cottonseed 
products,  541;  tobacco,  553,  554,  556,  557, 
559,  560,  561,  562,  564,  576;  lumber  and 
timber  products,  631;  turpentine  and  ros- 
in, 649,  650,  651,  656:  paper  and  wood 
pulp,  661,  664,  666,  686;  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, 702,  707,  713,  720,  753,  761,  771, 
778,  780,  800,  812;  pens  and  pencils,  827; 
glass,  837,  860;  clay  products,  877,  878; 
brick  and  tile  industry^  886,  898;  pottery, 
terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay  products,  887, 910. 

Meal  and  cake,  cottonseed,  growth  of  indus- 
try, 550. 

Measuring  machines,  for  leather,  277. 

Meloy,  Hugh  B.,  section  on  Manufactured - 
ice  by,  495.  " 

Men.     See  Wage-earners. 

Mercerized  cotton  yarn,  quantity  consumed 
and  cost,  34. 

Merchant  mills,  summary  of,  in  flour  and 
grist  mills  industry,  343;  in  order  of  their 
rank  as  wheat  producers,  by  states.  351. 
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Merino  yarn,  quantity  and  cost,  consumed  in 
cotton  mills,  34;  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods 
industry,  65;  in  wool  manufactures,  95,  99. 

Merriam,  Robert  H.,  section  on  Starch  by, 
383. 

Mexico,  cotton  consumption,  compared  with 
other  countries,  11;  number  of  cotton 
spindles,  12;  exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice 
products,  436;  ice,  501;  cottonseed  and  its 
products,  547;  unmanufactured  woods, 
622;  turpentine,  654. 

Michigan,  beet  sugar  industry,  446,  447,  453. 
See  also  States  and  territories. 

Milk  and  its  by-products,  cream  and  milk, 
311;  skimmed  milk,  312;  condensed  milk, 
313. 

Mill  supplies,  cost  of,  in  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods,  53;  of  cotton  small  wares,  58. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  importance  as  a  milling 
center,  349. 

Minnesota.     See  States  and  territories. 

Minnesota,  Minn.,  exportsof  rice,  438. 

Miquelon,  Langley,  etc.,  exports  to,  of  rice, 
436;  turpentine,  654. 

Mississippi.    See  States  and  territories. 

MisBOinri.     See  States  and  territories. 

Mittens.    See  Gloves  and  mittens. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  exports  of  rice,  438;  turpen- 
tine and  rosin,  653. 

Mohair,  quantity  and  cost,  used  in  hosiery 
and  knit  goods  industry,  65,  82;  in  wool 
manufactures,  95,  96. 

Mohair  dress  goods,  quantity  and  value,  107. 

Mohair  yarn,  consumed  in  cotton  manufac- 
ture, 34;  in  silk  industry,  167. 

Montana.    See  States  and  territories. 

Montana  and  Idaho,  exports  of  rice,  438; 
turpentine  and  rosin,  653. 

Morocco,  average  consumption  of  raw  silk 
in,  13. 

Mosquito  and  other  netting,  quantity  and 
value  manufactured,  34,  53. 

Mule  spindles,  number  in  cotton  mills,  by 
states,  41. 

Mule  spinners,  number  in  cotton  mills,  30, 50. 

Mungo.  •  See  Shoddy  and  mungo. 

Munroe,  Prof.  Charles  E.,  section  on  Salt 
by,  515. 

Music,  summary  for  estabhshments  print- 
ing, 719. 

Mutton,  quantity  and  value  sold,  468. 

Myrobalan,  use  in  tanning,  273. 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
estimate  of  wool  industry,  118. 

Nebraska,  beet  sugar  industry,  453.  See 
also  States  and  territories. 

Needles,  pins,  and  hooks  and  eyes,  statistics 
of  establishments  manufacturing,  sum- 
mary, 215,  217;  value  of  products,  216; 
value  of  imports,  217. 

Netherlands,  imports  of  wool  from,  101,  102; 
of  rice,  437;  exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice 
products,  436;  cottonseed  and  its  products, 
547;  unmanufactured  woods,  622;  turpen- 
tine and  rcSsin,  654. 

Nevada.     See  States  and  territories. 

New  England,  effect  of  labor  troubles  on 
cotton  manufactures,  20;  growth  of  silk 
industry,  180;  importance  of  boot  and 
shoe  industry,  232.  See  also  States  and 
territories. 

New  Hampshire.     See  States  and  territories. 

New  Jersey,  detailed  statistics  of  establish- 
ments manufacturing  silk,  174;  growth  of 
the  industry,  180;  rank  in  oilcloth  and 
linoleum  industry,  222.  See  also  States 
and  territories. 

New  LondoiL  Conn.,  exports  of  rice,  438. 

New  Mexico"    See  States  and  territories. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  exports  of  rice,  438;  tur- 
pentine and  rosin,  653. 

New  York,  growth  of  silk  industry,  180;  con- 
centration of  printing  and  publishing  in- 
dustry,  711;  circulation  of  publications. 


734,  742,  746,  748.  See  also  States  and 
territories. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  cotton  quotations  for  va- 
rious years,  20;  exports  of  rice,  438; 
turpentine  and  rosin,  653;  concentration 
of  printing  and  publishing  industry,  712; 
circulation  of  publications,  750.;  rank  in 
monthly  publications,  reasons  for,  751. 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  exports  to,  of 
rice  and  rice  products,  436;  cottonseed 
products,  547;  turpentine,  654. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  exports  of  rice,  438; 
turpentine  and  rosin,  653. 

Newspaper.     See  Paper. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals,  relative  impor- 
tance of  industry,  710,  711;  statistics  of 
establishments  engaged  in  industry,  sum- 
mary, 720,  770,  812;  value  of  products, 
721,  724,  725,  757;  statistics  by  geographic 
divisions,  722;  value  of  advertising  and 
subscription  sales,  721,  724;  increase  in 
industry,  725;  comparison  of  exclusive 
and  comlDination  establishments,  726,  758; 
number,  by  period  of  issue,  727,  728,  782; 
increase  in  weekly  publications,  728;  in 
daily  papers,  729;  character  of  publica- 
tions, 729;  language,  730;  statistics  of  cir- 
culation, 730;  increase,  731;  by  states, 
732;  by  geographic  divisions,  733;  in  the 
leading  states,  734;  export  circulation, 
736;  circulation  by  character,  737,798;  by 
period  of  issue,  738,  739,  786;  rank  of 
states,  740;  daily  newspapers,  740;  circu- 
lation, 741;  in  leading  states,  742;  in  large 
cities,  743,  744;  weekly  publications,  744; 
circulation,  745;  in  leading  states,  746; 
importance  of,  747 ;  monthly  publications, 
747;  circulation,  747,  748;  in  large  cities, 
750,  751;  statistics  for  industry  in  Alaska, 
752;  materials  used,  quantity,  and  cost, 
778,  780;  aggregate  issue  during  census 
year,  796. 

Niagara,  N.  Y.,  exports  of  turpentine  and 
rosin,  653. 

Nicaragua,  exports  to,  of  cottonseed  products, 
547. 

Noils.     See  Materials  used,  wool. 

North  America,  imports  of  wool  from,  102. 

North  Carolina,  growth  of  silk  industry,  180; 
per  cent  of  crushed  cottonseed  to  total  pro- 
duction, 543.  See  also  States  and  territo- 
ries. 

North  Dakota,  exports  of  turpentine  and 
rosin,  653.    See  also  States  and  territories. 

Norway.     See  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  etc.,  exports 
to,  of  cottonseed  products,  547. 

Oak,  average  value  per  thousand  feet,  598; 
quantity  and  value  sawed,  609;  quantity 
of  standing,  641. 

Oak  bark.     See  Tanning  materials. 

Oceania,  exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice  products, 
436;  unmanufactured  woods,  622;  turpen- 
tine, 654;  rosin,  655. 

Ohio,  growth  of  silk  industry,  180;  concen- 
tration of  printing  and  publishing  indus- 
try, 711;  circulation  of  publications,  734, 
742,  746,  748.  See  also  States  and  terri- 
tories. 

Oil,  cottonseed,  quantity  and  value  of  ex- 
ports, 547,  548;  description , of  uses,  550. 
See  also  Cottonseed  products. 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum,  -statistics  of  estab- 
lishments manufactm'ing,  summary,  221, 
225;  value  of  products,  222;  imports  and 
exports,  222;  history  and  description  of  in- 
dustry, 222. 

Oklahoma,  per  cent  of  crushed  cottonseed 
to  total  production,  543.  See  also  States 
and  teiTitories. 

Oregon.     See  States  and  territories. 

Organzine  and  tram,  silk,  how  enumerated, 
161;  quantity  and  value,  162,  164;  number 
of  spindles  in  silk  mills,  165. 


Oswegatchie,  N.  Y.,  exports  of  rice,  438; 
turpentine  and  rosin,  653. 

Oysters,  canned,  value  of  exports,  393;  statis- 
tics of  establishments  engaged  in  industry, 
summary,  397,  422,  423,  425;  rank  of  states, 
423;  history  and  description  of  industry, 
426,  429. 


Palmetto  root,  location,  273. 

Pamlico,  N.  C.,  exports  of  turpentine  and 
rosin,  653. 

Panama,  exports  to,  of  cottonseed  products, 
547. 

Paper,  production  of  newspaper,  quantity 
and  value,  668;  book,  668,  669;  cover  and 
heavy  printing,  669;  card  and  bristol 
board,  669;  wrapping,  670;  fine,  673;  writ- 
ing, 673;  boards,  673;  tissue,  678;  blotting, 
678;  building,  679;  hanging,  679;  imports 
and  exports,  683;  need  of  technical  educa- 
tion in  making,  684;  quantity  used  in 
newspaper  and  periodical  industry,  723. 

Paper  and  wood  pulp,  statistics  for  establish- 
ments manufacturing,  summary,  661,  664, 
686;  amount  of  capital,  666;  materials  used, 
666;  value  of  products,  667;  progress  of  the 
industry,  684. 

Paraguay,  exports  to,  of  cottonseed  products, 
547. 

Paso  del  Norte,  Tex.,  exports  of  rice,  438; 
turpentine  and  rosin,  653. 

Passaic  county,  N.  J.,  detailed  statistics  for 
silk  establishments,  174. 

Passamaquoddy,  Me.,  exports  of  rice,  438; 
turpentine  and  rosin,  653.  * 

Peaches,  quantity  and  value,  canned,  407; 
canned  and  preserved,  410;   dried,  410. 

Pearl  buttons,  statistics  of  establishments 
manufacturing,  summary,  207,  208. 

Pearl  River,  Miss.,  exports  of  rice,  438;  tur- 
pentine and  rosin,  653. 

Pears,  canned  and  preserved,  quantity  and 
value,  410. 

Peas,  canned,  quantity  and  value,  406,  410; 
improvements  in  machinery  for  canning, 
428. 

Peffers,  H.  B.,  section  on  Glass  by,  837. 

Pencils,  lead,  statistics  for  establishments 
manufacturing,  summary,  832,  834;  num- 
ber of  establishments,  by  states,  833.  See 
also  Pens  and  pencils. 

Pennsylvania,  growth  of  sUk  industry,  180; 
concentration  of  printing  and  publishing 
industry,  711;  circulation  of  publications, 
734,  742,  746,  748.  See  also  States  and 
territories. 

Pens,  statistics  for  establishments  manufac- 
turing, fountain  and  etylographic,  sum- 
mary, 828,  829;  gold,  summary,  830; 
steel,  summary,  831.  See  also  Pens  and 
pencils. 

Pens  and  pencils,  statistics  for  establish- 
ments manufacturing,  summary,  827; 
products,  by  kind,  quantity  and  value, 
828. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  exports  of  rice,  438;  tur- 
pentine and  rosin,  653. 

Peppel,  Prof.  S.  V.,  observations  and  experi- 
ments concerning  sand-lime  brick,  894. 

Periodicals.  See  Newspapers  and  period- 
icals. 

Perkins,  Mr.  Jacob,  invention  of  ice  ma- 
chine, 501. 

Peru,  imports  of  wool  from,  102;  of  rice,  437; 
exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice  products,  436; 
cottonseed  and  its  products,  547;  turpen- 
tine, 654;  rosin,  655. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  rank  in  wool  manufac- 
tures, 88;  exports  of  rice,  438;  turpentine 
and  rosin,  653;  concentration  of  print- 
ing and  publishing  industry,  712;  cir- 
culation ofpublications,  750. 

Philippine  Islands,  quantity  of  rice  pro- 
duced, 439;  imports  of  rice  to,  439. 
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Pine,  white,  quantity  of  standing,  641:  loca- 
tion, 642. 

Pins,  imported,  value  of,  217.  See  also 
Needles,  pins,  and  hooks  and  eyes. 

Pipe  clay,  average  cost  per  ton  purchased, 
883. 

Pipes,  tobacco,  manufacture  ofj  935. 

Planing  mills,  summary,  614;  rank  of  prin- 
cipal states  in  products  of.  615. 

Planks.     See  Boards,  planks,  deals,  etc. 

Plants,  equipment  of,  in  salt  industry,  517 
524.  •^ 

Plate  ice.     iSee  Ice,  manufactured. 

Plums,  canned  and  preserved,  quantity  and 
value,  410. 

Pomeroy,  Ohio,  operations  of  salt  grainers, 
530. 

Poplar,  average  value  per  thousand  feet, 
598;   quantity  and  value  sawed,  609. 

Porcelain,  history  and  development  of  indus- 
try in  United  States,  925;  art  wares  pro- 
duced, 926. 

Pork,  quantity  produced,  468.  Sec  also 
Slaughtering  and  meat  packing. 

Portland  and  Falmouth,  Me.,  exports  of 
rice,  438. 

Porto  Rico,  shipments  to,  of  rice  and  rice 
products,  436. 

Portugal,  numl^er  of  cotton  spindles,  12; 
imports  of  wool  from,  101,  102;  of  rice 
products,  437. 

Potato  starch,  quantity  and  value  manufac- 
tured, 3S4.  386. 

Pottery,  value  of  products,  881;  value  of 
exports,  885;  historical  and  descriptive 
sketch,  896;  American  art  pottery,  922; 
slip  clay,  923;  forming,  923;  firing,  924, 
925;  giizing,  924;  porcelain,  925;  stone- 
ware, 926;  earthenware,  927;  art  wares, 
931;  terra  cotta,  934;  tobacco  pipes,  935. 

Potter\-,  terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay  products, 
statistics  for  establishments  manufactur- 
ing, value  of  products,  887,  892;  cost  of 
materials  used.  887;  summary  for  speci- 
fied cities,  SSS:  detailed  summary,  by 
states,  910.     See  also  Pottery. 

Power,  employed  in  establishments  engaged 
in  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  39,  52, 
53;  cotton  small  wares,  58;  hosiery  and 
knit  goods,  76;  wool,  90,  135,  142;  worsted 
goods,  137;  carpets  and  rugs,  147;  felt 
goods,  149:  wool  hats,  151;  felt  hats,  153; 
shoddy,  155;  wool  scouring,  156;  wool 
pulling,  157;  silk,  184;  flax,  hemp,  and  jute 
products,  188;  textiles,  dyeing  and  finish- 
ing, 202;  buttons,  211;  needles,  pins, -and 
hooks  and  eyes,  218;  oilcloth  and  lino- 
leum, 225;  boots  and  shoes,  241,  248; 
leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished,  270, 
282;  leather  gloves  and  mittens,  300;  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  condensed  mQk,  318;  but- 
ter, 326;  cheese,  334;  condensed  milk,  .338; 
flour  and  grist  mUl  products,  370;  starch, 
388;  canning  and  preserving,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  410;  fish,  421;  oysters,  426; 
rice,  cleaning  and  polishing,  442;  beet 
sugar,  455;  slaughtering  and  meat  packing, 
474,486;  slaughtering,  not  including  meat 
packing,  482;  ice,  508;  salt,  524;  tobacco, 
566,  578;  turpentine  and  rosin,  657;  lum- 
ber and  timber  products,  637;  paper  and 
wood  pulp,  683, 690;  book  and  job  printing, 
802;  newspapers  and  periodicals,  814; 
glass,  864;  brick  and  tile,  900;  pottery, 
terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay  products,  914. 

Printing  and  publishing,  importance  of 
industry,  701;  statistics  for  establish- 
ments engaged  in,  summary,  702,  707,  753; 
increase  in  number  of  establishments,  702, 
708,  709;  in  capital  and  value  of  products, 
703,  708,  709;  total  and  per  capita  value 
of  products,  705;  comparison  with  leading 
industries,  706;  comparison  of  the  two 
branches  of  industry,  710;  concentration 
in  cities,  717;    statistics  for  Alaska,  752; 


value  of  products  for  each  class  of  establish- 
ment, 757,  758.  See  also  Book  and  job 
printing  and  Newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Products,  value  of,  in  combined  textiles,  3,  8; 
not  including  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  prod- 
ucts, 13;  cotton  manufactures,  26,  34,  51, 
53,55,56,  58;  lace  and  lace  curtains,  35;  up- 
holsteiv,  36;  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  62,  69; 
wool,  87, 103,  104,  105,  112,  121,  132,  142; 
worsted  goods.  111,  137;  carpets  and  rugs, 
112,  147;  felt  goods,  114,  149;  wool  hats, 
114,  151;  felt  hats,  114,  152;  shoddy,  IIC, 
155;  wool  scouring,  156;  wnol  pulling,  157; 
?ilk,  161,  164,  173,  182;  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute,  187,  188,  190;  cordage  and  twine,  190; 
linen  goods,  191;  dyeing  and  finishing 
textiles,  196,  199,  201;  buttons,  206,  211; 
needles,  pins,  and  hooks  and  eyes,  215, 
216,  218;  oUcloth  and  linoleum,  221,  222, 
225;  boots  and  shoes,  229,  232,  233,239, 
240,  248;  leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  fin- 
ished, 257,  260,  264,  267,  280;  leather  gloves 
and  mittens,  293,  295,  296,  297,  300;  butter, 
cheese,  and  condensed  milk,  305,  306,  307, 
318;  butter,  326;  cheese,  334;  condensed 
milk,  338;  flour  and  grist  mill  products, 
343,  345,  347,  348,  361,  370;  starch,  383, 
387;  canning  and  preserving,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  fish  and  oysters,  391,  397; 
fruits  and  vegetables,  400,  402,  405,  410; 
fish,  416,  417,  421;  oysters,  422,  423,  426; 
rice,  433,  434,  438,  442;  beet  sugar,  445, 
446,  455;  slaughtering  and  meat  packing, 
459,  460,  461,  463,  464,  467,  468,  474; 
slaughtering,  not  including  meat  packing, 
482;  manufactured  ice,  495,  500,  505,  508; 
salt,  515,  518,  519,  522;  cottonseed,  541, 
542,  544,  546;  tobacco,  553,  554,  556,  557, 
559,  560,  561,  562,  576;  lumber  and  timber, 
633;  turpentine  and  rosin,  649,  650,  651, 
652,  657;  paper  and  wood  pulp,  661,  664, 
667,  688;  printing  and  publishing,  702,  703, 
705,  707,  708,  711,  712,  753,  757;  book  and 
job  printing,  713,  715,  716,  761,  766,  800; 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  720,  724,  771, 
779,  781,  812;  pens  and  pencils,  827;  glass, 
837,  862;  pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay 
products,  877,  878,  880,  887,  912;  brick  and 
tUe,  886,  900. 

Proprietors  and  firm  members,  of  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  manufacture  of 
hosiery  and  knit  goods,  74;  wool,  128,  138; 
worsted  goods,  136;  carpets  and  rugs,  146; 
felt  goods,  148;  wool  hats,  150;  felt  hats, 
152;  shoddy,  154;  wool  scouring,  156;  wool 
pulling,  157;  silk,  181;  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute  products,  188;  buttons,  210;  nee- 
dles, pins,  and  hooks  and  eyes,  217;  oil- 
cloth and  linoleum,  225;  boots  and  shoes, 
246;  leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  fin- 
ished, 278;  leather  gloves  and  mittens,  298; 
butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk,  316; 
butter,  324;  cheese,  332;  condensed  milk, 
336;  flour  and  grist  mill  products,  368; 
starch,  387;  canning  and  preserving,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  408;  fish,  420;  oysters,  425; 
rice,  cleaning  and  polishing,  441;  slaugh- 
tering and  meat  packing,  472,  484;  slaugh- 
tering, not  including  meat  packing,  480; 
manufactured  ice,  508;  salt,  522;  cotton- 
seed products,  539;  tobacco,  564,  576;  lum- 
ber and  timber  products,  625;  turpentine 
and  rosin,  656;  paper  and  wood  pulp,  686; 
book  and  job  printing,  800;  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  812;  glass,  860;  brick  and 
tile,  898. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  rank  in  wool  manufac- 
tures, 88. 

Prunes,  quantity  and  value,  by  states,  410. 

Publications,  number  of,  classified  by  pe- 
riod of  issue  and  character,  782,  814;  by 
language,  814;  newspapers  and  period- 
icals, 723,  770,  778,  780.  See  also  Book 
and  job  printing,  Newspapers  and  period- 
icals, and  Printing  and  publishing. 


Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  exports  of  rice,  438; 

turpentine  and  rosin,  653. 
Pumpkins,  canned,  quantity  and  value,  by 

states,  410. 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  etc.,  exports  to, 

of  cottonseed  products,  547. 
Quebracho,    description   of,   273.    See  also 

Tanning  materials. 

Race,  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
classified  by,  730. 

Raisins,  dried,  quantity  and  value,  410. 

Raspberries,  canned  and  preserved,  quan- 
tity and  value,  410. 

Raw  cotton.     See  Cotton. 

Raw  silk.     See  Silk,  and  Silk  and  silk  goods. 

Redwood,  average  value  per  thousand  feet, 
598;  quantity  and  value  sawed,  607; 
shingle  production,  611;  quantity  of 
standing,  641;  location,  644. 

Rhode  Island.    See  States  and  territories. 

Ribbons  and  narrow  fabrics,  silk.  See  Silk 
and  silk  goods. 

Rice,  exports  and  imports,  435;  exports,  by 
countries,  436;  by  customs  districts,  438; 
world's  production,  439;  quantity  pro- 
duced in  Philippine  Islands,  439;  per 
capita  consumption,  439;  history  and 
description,  439. 

Rice,  cleaning  and  polishing,  statistics  of  es- 
tablishments engaged  in,  summary,  433, 
441;  for  Hawaii,  438;  number  and  classi- 
fication of  mills,  433,  434;  value  of  prod- 
ucts. 434,  435. 

Ries,  Prof.  Heinrich,  "Clays  of  the  United 
States"  by,  quoted  from,  894. 

Rock  salt.     See  Salt. 

Rolls  and  roller  process.  See  Flour  and  grist 
mill  products. 

Rosin,  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  654. 
See  also  Turpentine  and  rosin. 

Rossiter,  TVm.  S.,  section  on  Printing  and 
publishing  by,  701. 

Roth,  Dr.  Filibert,  timber  estimate  by,  639, 
642. 

Roumania,  exports  to,  of  cottonseed  prod- 
ucts, 547. 

Rugs,  production  of,  by  kind,  quantity,  and 
value,  109.     See  also  Carpets  and  rugs. 

Russia,  number  of  cotton  spindles,  12;  con- 
sumption of  raw  silk,  13 ;  imports  of  wool 
from,  101,  102;  exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice 
products,  436;  cottonseed  products,  547; 
rosin,  654. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  salt  manufacturing,  520. 

St.  Johns,  Fla.,  exports  of  rice,  438;  turpen- 
tine and  rosin,  653. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  concentration  of  printing  and 
publishing  industiy.  712;  circulation  of 
monthly  pubUcations,  750. 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number  and 
salaries,  in  establishments  engaged  in 
specified  industries,  of  combined  textiles, 
4,  13;  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  industry,  187, 
188,  190;  cotton  industry,  26,  48;  lace  cur- 
tains, 35;  upholstery,  36;  cotton  small 
wares,  55,  56,  57;  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
62,  68,  74;  woolen  goods,  87, 112, 120, 128, 
138;  worsted  goods,  111,  136;  carpets  and 
rugs,  112,  146;  wool  hat  industry,  114, 150; 
felt  goods,  114,  148;  felt  hat  industry,  114, 
152;  shoddy,  116,  117,  154;  wool  scouring 
and  pulling,  118,  156,  157;  sUk,  161,  173, 
181;  cordage  and  twine,  190;  linen  goods, 
191;  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  196, 198, 
200;  buttons,  205,  206,  208,  210;  needles, 
pins,  and  hooks  and  eyes,  215,  217;  oil- 
cloth and  linoleum,  221,  222,  225;  boots 
and  shoes,  229,  246;  leather,  tanned,  cur- 
ried, and  finished,  257,  260,  278;  leather 
gloves  and  mittens,  293,  296,  297.  298; 
butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  mUk,  305, 
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307,  316;  butter,  324;  cheese,  332;  con- 
densed milk,  336;  floui-  and  grist  mill 
industry,  343,  344,  356,  368;  starch,  383, 
384,  387;  canning  and  preserving,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  fish,  and  oysters,  391,  392, 
396;  fruits  and  vegetables,  400,  408;  fish, 
416,420;  oysters,  422,  425;  rice,  cleaning 
and  polishing,  433,  438,  441;  beet  sugar, 
445,  446,  447,  454;  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing,  459,  460.  463,  464,  472,  480,  484; 
manufactured  ice,  495,  500,  504,  508;  salt, 
515,  SlB,  522;  cottonseed  products,  539; 
tobacco,  553,  554,  556,  557,  560,  561,  564, 
576;  lumber  and  timber  products,  583, 
592,  600,  613,  614,  625;  turpentine  and 
rosin,  649,  656;  paper  and  wood  pulp, 
661,  664,  686;  printing  and  publishing, 
702,  753;  book  and  job  printing,  713,  760, 
766,800;  newspapers  and  periodicals,  720, 
770,  812;  pens  and  pencils,  827;  pens,  828, 
829,  830,  831,  832;  pencils,  lead,  832,  834; 
glass,  837,  840,  844,  848,  860,  866;  clay 
products,  877,  888,  910;  brick  and  tile 
industry,  898. 

Salaries  and  wages,  amount  paid  in  establish- 
ments engaged  in  printing  and  publishing, 
707;  bookand  jobprinting,714,716;  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  722.  6'ee  aiso  Sala- 
ried officials,  clerks,  etc.,  and  Wage-earn- 
ers and  wages. 

Salmon,  canned,  quantity  and  value,  418; 
canning  process  described,  428. 

Salometer,  description  of  instrument,  531. 

Salt,  method  of  measuring,  515;  regions  pro- 
ducing, 520;  relation  to  lumber  industry 
in  Michigan,  520;  supply  and  consump- 
tion, 521;  imports  and  exports,  521; 
where  found  and  in  what  forms,  526;  im- 
portance of,  526;  history  of  industry  in 
United  States,  527;  passage  of  act  to  tax 
foreign,  528;  methods  of  obtaining  rock 
and  solar,  529;  quantity  consumed  for 
specific  purposes,  532;  uses  of  compounds 
of,  532;  bibliography,  533;  statistics  of 
establishments  manufacturing,  summary, 
515,  522;  equipment  of  plants,  517,  518; 
fluctuations  m  capital,  517;  materials  used, 
517;  products,  518;  bromine  as  a  by-prod- 
uct, 518;  production  by  states,  520; 
method  of  making,  530;  use  of  salometer, 
531. 

Salt  Association  of  Michigan,  growth  of  salt 
industry  due  to  operations  of,  520. 

Saluria,  Tex.,  exports  of  rice,  438;  turpen- 
tine and  rosin,  653. 

Salvador,  exports  to,  of  rice  and  rice  prod- 
ucts, 436;  of  cottonseed  products,  547. 

Samoa.    See  Tonga,  Samoa,  etc. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  exports  of  rice,  438;  tur- 
pentine and  rosin,  653. 

San  Francisco,  exports  of  rice,  438;  turpen- 
tine' and  rosin,  653. 

Sanderson,  Elmore  W.,  section  on  Boots  and 
shoes  by,  229;  on  Leather,  tanned,  cur- 
ried, and  finished,  257. 

Sardines,  canned,  quantity  and  value,  419. 

Sausage.  See  Slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
ing, refined  lard  and  sausage. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  exports  of  rice,  438;  turpen- 
tine and  rosin,  653. 

Sawmills,  statistics  of  establishments  operat- 
ing, summary,  600;  rank  of  leading  lumber 
states,  602;  classified  by  amount  of  rough 
lumber  sawed,  603,  606;  quantity  and 
value  of  principal  products,  604;  produc- 
tion of  shingles,  611;  of  cooperage  mate- 
rials, 612;  of  veneers,  613 ;  historical  sketch 
of  industry,  620. 

Scotland,  imports  of  wool  from,  101,  102. 

Sea-island  cotton,  quantity  used  in  cotton 
mills,  31;  quantity  and  value,  used  in 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  52. 

Servia,  imports  of  wool  from,  101. 

Sewing  cotton,  quantity  and  value  manu- 
factured in  cotton  mills,  54. 


Sewing   machines,    number    employed    in 

hosiery  and  knit  goods  industry,  65,  68,  74. 

Shawls,  quantity  and  value  manufactured, 

66,  82, 104, 106. 
Sheepskins,   increase  in  value,  266;  states 
leading  in  production,  266.     See  also  Hides 
and  skins. 
Shingles,  production,  by  species  of  wood, 
611. 

Shoddy,  raw  fibers  consumed,  8;  amount 
used  in  hosieiy  and  knit  -goods  industry, 
65,  69,  82;  in  wool  manufacture,  95,  98, 
99;  process  of  making,  115;  statistics  of  es- 
tablishments manufacturing,  summary, 
116,  154;  materials  and  products,  116;  pro- 
duction of  shoddy  and  mungo,  117. 

Shoes.     See  Boots  and  shoes. 

Shrimp,  canned,  quantity  and  value,  419. 

Siam,  imports  from,  of  rice  and  rice  products, 
437. 

Silk,  amount  consumed,  7,8;  rank  of  United 
States  in  manufacture,  13;  consumption  of 
raw,  13,  164;  production,  178;  imports, 
179;  amount  used  in  upholstery  manufac- 
tures, 36 ;  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods  indus- 
try, 65;  spun  silk  yarns  used  in  cotton 
manufactures,  34,  52,  55,  58;  in  wool  man- 
ufactures, 95,  99;  standardization  of  the 
skein,  179. 

Silk  and  silk  goods,  statistics  of  establish- 
ments manufacturing,  summary,  4,  161, 
181;  capital  invested,  5;  wage-earners  and 
wages,  6;  raw  fibers  and  yarns  consumed, 
8;  value  of  products,  9,  10,  161,  162;  cost 
of  materials  used,  9,  161,  162;  exports  and 
imports,  10;  imports  and  domestic  produc- 
tion, 163;  increase  in  production,  164, 168; 
machine  twist  and  sewing  silk,  167,  168, 
172;  piece-dyed,  169;  broad  goods,  169, 
172;  ribbons  and  narrow  fabrics,  163,  171, 
172;  finished  goods,  172;  dyeing  and  print- 
ing, 177,  178,  195,  196,  200;  exhibit  at  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  179;  growth  of  industry, 
180. 

Silk  mills,  number  of  throwing  spindles,  165; 
looms,  170,  171;  dyeing  and  printing,  177, 
178. 

Skilled  operatives,  in  cotton  mills,  30,  50;  in 
hosiery  and  knit  goods  industry,  74. 

Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat 
packing,  detailed  summary,  by  states,  480. 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  statistics  of 
establishments  engaged  in,  summary,  459, 
460,  461,  463,  464,  472;  materials  used,  by 
kind  and  cost,  466;  number  and  gross 
weight  of  animals  slaughtered,  467;  value 
of  products,  467,  468;  imports  and  exports, 
469,  470. 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  refined  lard 
and  sausage,  comparative  summary  for  in- 
dustry, 460. 

Slip  clay,  average  cost  per  ton,  883. 

Smoking  tobacco.  See  Tobacco,  chewing 
and  smoking,  and  snuff,  and  Tobacco. 

Snuff.  See  Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking, 
and  snuff,  and  Tobacco. 

Soap,  quantity  and  value  used  in  wool  manu- 
factures, 99. 

Solar  salt.    See  Salt. 

South  America,  imports  from,  of  wool,  101, 
102;  rice,  437;  exports  to,  of  rice  and 
rice  products,  436;  ice,  501;  turpentine, 
654;  rosin,  655;  unmanufactured  woods, 
622. 

South  Carolina,  number  of  establishments 
engaged  in  cotton  manufacture,  27;  rank 
as  a  cotton  manufacturing  state,  28;  rice 
mills  and  rice  products,  434;  history  and 
description  of  nee  industry,  439.  See  also 
States  and  territories. 

South  Dakota,  exports  of  turpentine  and 
rosin,  653.     See  also  States  and  territories. 

Spain,  number  of  cotton  spindles,  12;  aver- 
age consumption  of  raw  silk,  13;  raw  silk 
production,    178;  imports  from,  of   wool, 


101,  102;  rice  and  rice  products,  437;  ex- 
ports to,  of  cottonseed  and  its  products, 
547 ;  turpentine  and  rosin,  654. 

Spindles,  number  of,  in  various  countries, 
12;  in  establishments  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing cotton,  26,  28,  55,  56;  progress  of 
cotton  industry  estimated  by,  39;  num- 
ber in  all  textile  industries,  40;  mule  and 
frame,  in  cotton  mills,  41;  number  of 
frame,  sold,  42;  consumption  of  cotton  per 
spindle,  42;  comparison  with  wage-earners 
43;  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods  industry,  64, 
68,  76;  in  wool,  91,  94,  112,  121;  worsted, 
111;  carpets  and  rugs,  112;  felt  goods,  114; 
silk  goods,  165,  166,  173. 

Spinners,  number  in  cotton  mills,  30;  in 
silk  mills,  177. 

Spinning  mills,  number  and  capacity,  by 
states,  45. 

Spruce,  average  value  per  thousand  feet, 
598;  quantity  and  value  sawed,  607; 
quantity  of  standing,  641;  location,  642. 

Spun  silk.     See  Silk. 

Stanwood,  Edward,  section  on  Combined 
textiles  by,  3;  on  Cotton  manufactures, 
19;  Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  61;  Flax, 
hemp,  and  jute  products,  187;  Dyeing 
and  finishing  textiles,  195. 

Starch,  amount  used  in  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods,  53,  58;  statistics  for  establish- 
ments manufacturing,  summary,  383,  387; 
quantity  and  value  of  products,  384;  of 
exports,  386. 

States  and  territories,  statistics  of  industries 
by,  combined  textiles,  13 ;  domestic  cotton, 
other  than  sea-island,  32 ;  cotton  yarns,  38; 
cotton  spindles,  27,40, 41,  43 ;  cotton  mills, 
46;  cotton  goods,  47;  cotton  small  wares, 
55,  56,  57;  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  64,  68, 
74;  wool,  87,  92,  93,  120, 138,  150;  shoddy, 
117,  154;  worsted  goods,  136;  carpets  and 
rugs,  146;  felt  goods,  148;  wool  hats,  150: 
felt  hats,  152;  wool  scouring,  156;  wool 
pulling,  157;  silk,  162,  164,  165,  166,  168, 
169,  170,  171,  173,  175,  176,  177,  178, 
180,  181;_flax,  hemp,  and  jute  products, 
188;  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  198, 
200;  buttons,  206,  208,  210;  needles,  pins, 
and  hooks  and  eyes,  216,  217;  oilcloth 
and  linoleum,  222,  225;  boots  and  shoes, 
233,  235,  236,  237,'  246;  leather,  tanned, 
curried,  and  finished,  260,  267,  278; 
leathergloves  and  mittens,  296, 298;  butter, 
cheese,  and  condensed  milk,  307,  310,  316; 
butter,  324;  cheese,  332;  condensed  milk, 
336 ;  flour  and  grist  mill  products,  345,  346, 
349,  351,  352,  356,  368;  starch,  384,  385, 
386,  387;  canning  and  preserving,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  fish,  and  oysters,  396; 
fruits  and  vegetables,  402,  405,  406,  407, 
408;  fish,  417,  418,  419,  420;  oysters,  423, 
425;  rice  industry,  434,  435,  439,  441; 
beet  sugar,  445, 446, 447,  448,  449,  450,  454; 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  461,  463, 
472,  480,  484;  manufactured  ice,  496,  498, 
499,  504,  508;  salt,  516,  518,  520,  522, 
527;  cottonseed  and  its  products,  538, 542, 
544,  546;  tobacco,  557,  559,  561,  562,  564, 
576;  lumber  and  timber,  586,  592,  600,  602, 
603, 606, 611, 614, 617, 624, 640;  turpentine 
and  rosin,  650,  651,  656;  paper  and  wood 
pulp,  664,  680,  681,  682,  686;  paper,  668, 
669,  670,  673,  674,  678;  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, 709,  753,  757,  758;  book  and  job 
printing,  715,  760,  800;  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  725,  732,  736,  740,  746,  748, 
770,  780,  782,  786,  796,  798,  812;  pens, 
828,  829,  830,  831;  glass,  840,  842,  844,  848, 
860,  866;  clay  products,  878,  880,  883,  884, 
890,  892,  898,  910. 

Stone,  runs  of,  number  in  flour  and  grist 
mills,  365. 

Stoneware,  average  cost  of  clay  purchased, 
883;  manufacture,  926. 

Straw  paper.     See  Wrapping  paper. 


Strawberries,  canned  and  preserved,  quan- 
tity and  value,  410. 

Sugar,  cane  and  beet,  commercial  produc- 
ti!in  of  the  world.  451. 

Sugar  pine,  location,  644. 

Sumac,  VLse  in  tanning,  273.  See  also  Tan- 
ning materials. 

Superior,  Mich.,  exports  of  rice.  4:;s;  turpen- 
tine and  rosin.  i;.53. 

Sweden,  imports  from,  of  wool,  101. 

Sweden  and  Xorway,  exports  to,  of  rice  and 
rice  products,  436;  cottonseed  products 
547. 

Sweet  potatoes,  canned,  quantity  and  value 
410. 

Switzerland,  number  of  cotton  spindles,  12; 
consumption  ol  raw  silk,  13;  imports  from' 
of  wool,  101. 

Sycamore,  quantity  and  valiie  sawed,  609. 

Syracuse,  X.  Y..  salt  manufacture,  521. 

S\Tia,  consumption  of  raw  silk,  13. 

Tamarack,  quantity  and  value  sawed,  607. 

Tampa,  Fla. ,  exports  of  tm-pentine  and  rosin, 
653. 

Tanning  materials, usedin  industry  of  leather, 
tanned,  curried,  and  finished,  by  kind, 
quantity,  and  cost,  25S;  vegetable  varie- 
ties, 273;  mineral,  274. 

Tapestries,  quantity  and  value  manufac- 
tured by  cotton  goods  establishments,  34; 
upholsterj-.  36:  silk,  KM.  169. 

Tariff  laws,  effect  on  wool  importation,  100, 
103:  on  lumber.  623. 

Tennessee,  per  cent  of  crushed  cottonseed  to 
total  production,  -543:  circulation  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  734.  See  aho 
Stati-s  and  territories. 

Terra  cotta.  See  Potter\-,  and  Pottery,  terra 
cotta,  and  fire  clay  products. 

Texas,  number  of  rice  rnUls  and  quantity  and 
value  of  products,  434;  historj'  and  de- 
scription of  rice  industry,  440;  per  cent  of 
crushed  cottonseed  to  total  production, 
543.     See  aho  .States  and  territories. 

Textile  industries,  interchange  of  fibers  in, 
166.     See  aho  Combined  textOes. 

Threads  and  yams.     -See  Yams. 

Throwsters,  commission,  importance  in  silk 
industry,  164. 

Tiles,  manufacture  of,  history  and  progress 
of  industry,  933.     See  aho  Brick  and  tile.  I 

Timber,  summary-  of  camps,  by  states,  592; 
average  value  per  thousand  feet  of  princi- 
pal species,  59S:  classification  of  timber 
regions  of  United  States,   639.     See  aho  j 
Lumber  and  timber  products. 

Tobacco,  comparative  summary  of  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  the  industry,  553, 
554;  cost  of  materials  used,  554;  acreage 
and  quantity  grown,  555:  quantity  of  leaf, 
used  in  manufactures,  555;  exports  and 
imports,    555;   from   what   countries   im- 

■  ported,  556;  to  what  countries  exported, 
556.  iSe«  also  Cigars  and  cigarettes,  and 
Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking,  and 
snuff. 

Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking,  and  snuff,  j 
statistics  of  establishments  manufacturing,  | 
summary,  554,  560,  561,  576;  cost  of  mate-. I 
rials  used,  554;  quantity  of  materials  and  ' 
products,  562;  quantity  withdrawn  for  \ 
consumption,  563. 

Tomatoes,  canned,  quantity  and  value,  by  I 
states,  406,  410. 

Tonga,  Samoa,  etc.,  exports  to,  of  rice  and 
rice  products'  436. 

Towels  and  toweling,  manufactured  in  cotton  ; 
mills,  quantity  and  value,  54.  ' 

Trenton,  X.  J., "statistics  of  establishments 
manufacturing  pottery,  terra  cotta.  and 
fire  clay  products,  888. 
Turkey,  imports  of  wool  from,  101,  102;  of 
rice  and  rice  products,  437;  exports  to,  of 
cottonseed  products,  547,  548. 


INDEX. 

Turpentine,  quantity  and  classes  distilled, 
and  value  of  products,  G52;  quantity  and 
value  ( if  exports,  654.  .See  aho  Turpentine 
and  rosin. 

Turpentine  and  rosin,  statistics  of  estab- 
lishments manufacturing,  summary.  649, 
650,  656;  value  of  products,  65i,  652; 
consumption  and  exports,  652;  quantity  of 
exports  by  customs  district,-,  053;  future 
of  mdustry,  655. 

Twills  and  sateens,  quantity  and  value 
manufactured  in  cotton  mills,  34,  53. 

Twine,  quantity  and  value  manufactured  in 
cotton  mills,  34,  54.  See  also  Cordage  and 
twine. 

Typecasting  and  typesetting  machines, 
number  of,  per  cent  distribution  in  news- 
paper and  periodical  industry,  723:  num- 
ber of  machines  and  operators  in  book  and 
^ob  printing  industry,  761;  in  newspaper 
and  periodical  industry,  770. 

Underwear,  quantity  and  value  manufac- 
tured, included  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods 
industry,  67,  82. 

United  Kingdom,  consiunption  of  cotton 
compared  with  other  countries,  11;  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  engaged  in  textile  in- 
dustries, 11;  number  of  cotton  spindles,  12; 
consumption  of  wool,  12;  exports  to,  of 
rice  and  rice  products,  436;  cottonseed 
and  its  products,  547;  unmanufactured 
woods,    622;  tiu^jentine    and   rosin,    654; 

'  imports  of  rice  from,  437. 

United  States,  accuracy  of  industrial  statis- 
tics, 10;  wage-earners  in  textile  industries, 
11;  cotton  consumption,  11;  number  of 
cotton  spindles,  12;  wool  consumption, 
12;  raw  silk  consumption,  13.  See  aho 
States  and  territories. 

Upholstery  goods,  quantity  and  value  manu- 
factm-ed  in  cotton  mills,  34,  36,  53;  in 
wool  establishments.  104;  silk,  169,  172. 

Upper  leather.  See  Leather,  tanned,  cur- 
ried, and  finished. 

Uruguay,  imports  from,  of  wool,  101,  102;  ex- 
ports to,  of  cottonseed  products,  548:  tur- 
pentine, 654;  rosin,  655. 

Utah,  growth  of  silk  industry,  180;  beet 
sugar  industry,  453.  See  aho  States  and 
territories. 

Vacuum  system,  used  in  ice  manufacture, 
description,  502. 

Valonia,  use  in  tanning,  273. 

Vegetables,  imports  and  exports,  393;  sta- 
tistics of  establishments  engaged  in  can- 
ning and  preserving,  summary,  397;  kind,  ' 
quantity,  and  value  of  products,  410;  de-  | 
scription  of  industry,  427. 

Velvets,  silk,  quantity  and  value  manufac-  : 
tured,  164,  169,  172. 

Veneers,  production  of,  by  states,  613. 

Venezuela,  imports  of  wool  from,  101;  ex- 
ports to,  of  rice  and  rice  products,  436; 
cottonseed  products,  548;  turpentine,  654; 
rosin,  655. 

Vermont,   rank  in  wool  manufacttne,    87; 
growth   of   silk   industry,    180.     See   aho  : 
States  and  territories. 

Vermont,  Vt.,  exports  of  rice,  438;  tmrpen- 
tine  and  rosin,  653. 

Vicuna  hair.     See  Materials  used,  wool. 

Virginia.     <See  States  and  territories. 

Wage-earners  and  wages,  in  specified  indus- 
tries of  combined  textiles,  4,  6,  7,  11,  13; 
cotton  manufactures,  26,  29,  30,  48;  lace 
cmtains,  35;  upholstery  goods,  36;  cotton 
small  wares,  55,  56,  57;  hosiery  and  knit 
goods,  62,  63,  68,  74;  wool  manufactures, 
87,  89,  90,  112,  120,  128,  138;  worsted 
goods.  111,  136;  carpet  and  rug  industry, 
112,  146;  wool  hat  industry,  114,  150;  felt 
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goods,  114,  148:  felt  hats,  114. 1-52;  shoddy, 
116, 117, 154 .  wool  scouring  and  wool  pull- 
ing, US,  156^  157;  silk  manufactures.  161, 
173,  176.  177.  1^1;  flax,  hemp,  and  jute 
indiistry,  1S7,  ]sk,  190;  cordase  and  twine, 
190:  linen  goods,  191:  dyeing  and  fin- 
ishing textiles,  196.  199,  200;  button*.  205, 
206,  208,  209,  210;  needle.-,  pins,  and 
hooks  and  eyes.  215.  217;  oilcloth  and 
linoleum,  221.  222,  225;  boots  and  .-hoes, 
229,  233.  237,  246:  leather,  tanned,  cur- 
ried, and  finished,  257.  260,  267,  278; 
leather  gloves  and  mittens,  293,  296,  297, 
298;  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk 
305,  307,  316;  butter.  324;  cheese,  332; 
condensed  milk,  336:  flour  and  grist  mill 
industry,  343, 344,  345, 346, 356, 368;  starch, 
383, 384, 387:  canning  and  preserving,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  fish,  and  ovsters,  391,  395, 
396;  fruits  and  vegetables!  400,  401,  402, 
405,  408;  fish,  416,  417,418,  420;  oysters, 
422,  423,  425;  rice,  cleaning  and  polishing, 
433,  438,  441:  beet  sugar,  445,  446,  447, 
454;  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  459, 
460;  461,  463,  464,  472,  484;  slaughtering, 
wholesale,  not  including  meat  packing, 
480;  manufactured  ice,  495,  500,  504,  508; 
salt,  515.  516,  522;  cottonseed  products, 
540;  tobacco,  553,  554,  556,  557,  560,  561, 
564,  576;  lumber  and  timber  products, 
583,  586,  590,  592,  595,  600,  613,  614,  626; 
turpentine  and  rosin,  649,  650,  651,  656; 
paper  and  wood  pulp,  661,  664,  686:  print- 
ing and  publishing,  702,  713,  720.  753,  760, 
766,  770,  800.  812;  pens  and  pencils,  827; 
pens.  828,  829,  830,  831,  832;  pencils,  lead, 
832,  834;  glass,  837.  840,  844,  848.  860, 
866;  clay  products,  877,878;  brick  and  tile, 
S9S:  pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fireclayprod- 
ucts,  888,  910. 

Walnut,  quantity  and  value  sawed,  by 
states,  609. 

Washington,  growth  of  sUk  industry,  180. 
See  also  States  and  territories. 

Waste,  used  in  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
53,  54;  cotton  small  wares,  58;  silk,  164. 

Wearing  apparel,  value  of  exports.  24. 

Weavers,  number  in  cotton  mills,  30;  in 
silk  mills,  177. 

Weaving  mills,  number  and  capacity  of,  en- 
gaged in  cotton  mantifacture,  by  states, 
45. 

West  Indies,  imports  from,  of  wool,  101;  of 
rice  and  rice  products,  437;  exports  to,  of 
rice  and  rice  products,  436;  ice,  501;  cot- 
tonseed and  its  products,  547;  unmanu- 
factured woods,  622;  tinrpentine,  654;  rosin, 
655. 

West  Virginia,  growth  of  silk  industry.  180. 
See  also  States  and  territories. 

\STieat  flour,  classification  of  mills  accord- 
ing to  annual  production  of,  349;  number 
of  mills  manufacturing,  by  size,  for  given 
states,  349;  merchant  mills  in  order  of 
their  rank  as  producers,  351;  roller  process 
used  in  manufacture,  353;  quantity  and 
value  imported  and  exported,  353. 

WTielchel,  Jasper  E.,  section  on  Lumber  and 
timber  products  by,  583. 

Whey,  quantity  and  value  produced,  313. 

White  pine,  average  value  per  thousand  feet, 
598;  quantity  and  value  sawed,  by  states, 
606;  shingle  production,  611;  quantity 
standing,  641;  location,  642. 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  exports  of  turpentine 
and  rosin,  653. 

Wilson  tariff,  imports  of  lumber  and  timber 
products  affected  by,  623. 

Winslow,  Samuel,  first  patent  in  United 
States  granted  to,  531. 

Wisconsin,  growth  of  sUk  industry,  180; 
butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk  in- 
dustry, 309,  310;  beet  sugar,  447,  453.  See 
aho  States  and  territories. 

Women.     See  Wage-earners. 
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Wood  pulp  and  fiber,  production  of,  by 
states,  680;  made  to  sell,  by  kind  and 
value,  681,  682;  made  for  own  use,  by 
states,  682;  equipment  and  capacity  of 
mills,  682;  imports  and  exports,  683;  de- 
tailed summary  of  power  in  mills,  683. 

Woods,  unmanufactured,  exports  of,  by 
countries  receiving,  622;  by  value,  622; 
imports  of,  623;  location  of  hard,  643. 

Wool,  pounds  consumed,  by  decades,  7;  by 
industries,  8;  difficulty  of  obtaining  sta- 
tistics concerning,  12;  estimated  amount 
retained  for  consumption  in  certain  coun- 
tries, 12;  used  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods 
industry,  quantity  and  cost,  65,  69,  82; 
imported  for  carpet  industry,  quantity 
and  cost,  86;  used  in  wool  manufactures, 
95,  96;  domestic  production,  imports  and 
exports,  and  net  supply,  96;  consump- 
tion of,  in  various  industries,  96;  total  and 
percapitaconsumption,  97;  imports  of, 99, 
100;  sources  of  foreign  supply,  101;  im- 
ports entered  for  consumption,  by  class, 
•  quantity,  and  value,  103 ;  value  of  prod- 
ucts, 103. 

Wool,  hats.    See  Hats,  wool. 

Wool  manufactures,  comparative  summary 
of  industry,  4,  87,  120,  128;  capital  in- 
vested in,  5,  89;  employees  and  wages,  6, 


7,  89;  value  of  products,  9,  103,  104;  rela- 
tion of  cost  of  materials  to  value  of  prod- 
ucts, 9;  value  of  domestic  products,  ex- 
ports and  imports,  10;  raw  cotton  used,  32, 
98;  progress  of  industry,  85,  86;  scope  of 
Census  inquiry,  86;  power  used  in,  90;  ma- 
chinery employed,  91;  materials  used,  95; 
imports  of,  97;  scoured  wool  consumed,  97; 
shoddy,  99;  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  used, 
99,  196;  silk  yarn  used,  166. 

Wool  pulling,  comparative  summary  for  in- 
dustry,   118;  detailed  summary,  157. 

Wool  scouring,  per  cent  shrinkage,  97;  com- 
parative summary  for  industry,  118;  de- 
tailed summary,  156. 

Woolen  goods,  raw  fibers,  and  yarns  con- 
smned,  8;  number  of  square  yards  pro- 
duced, 9;  rank  of  leading  states,  according 
to  value  manufactured,  87;  spindles  dis- 
tributed as  to  kind,  94;  looms  making,  94; 
materials  used,  by  kind,  quantity,  and 
cost,  95;  average  cost  of  scoured  wool  con- 
sumed, 98;  yarns  purchased,  distributed 
by  kind,  99;  woven  fabrics  distinguished 
as,  106;  summary  of  industry,  112, 128, 138; 
added  value  through  dyeing  and  finishing, 
200. 

Worsted  goods,  raw  fibers  and  yarns  con- 
sumed,  8;   cotton  spindles  in   establish- 


ments manufacturing,  40;  condition  6i  in- 
dustry, 85,  86;  rank  of  leading  states  ac- 
cording to  value  manufactured,  87;  con- 
centration of  industry,  93;  looms  making, 
94;  spindles,  distributed  as  to  kind,  94; 
materials  used,  95;  cost  of  scoured  wool 
consumed,  98;  yarns  purchased,  99;  woven 
fabrics  distinguished  as,  107;  summary  of 
industry.  111,  128,  136. 

Woven  goods,  number  of  square  yards  pro- 
duced, 9;  quantity  and  value  manufac- 
tured in  cotton  mills,  34,  35;  in  worsted 
mills,  106. 

Wrapping  paper,  production  of,  by  kind, 
quantity,  and  value,  670. 

Wyoming.     See  States  and  territories. 

Yarns,  amount  consumed,  by  kinds,  8;  im- 
ports of,  22;  other  than  cotton,  34;  cot- 
ton, 38,  54;  in  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
52;  cotton  small  wares,  55,  58;  in  hosiery 
and  knit  goods,  65,  66,  69,  82, 166;  in  wool 
manufactures,  95,  99,  104,  105;  in  silk  in- 
dustry, 164,  167.     See  also  Cotton  yarns. 

Yellow  pine,  average  valine  per  thousand 
feet,  598;  quantity  and  value  sawed,  606, 
shingle  production,  611 ;  quantity  of  stand- 
ing, 641;  location,  643. 


